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WHY  HAVE  WE  HAD  NO  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND  ? 


A  LECTURE  ORIGINALLY  DELIVERED  BY  MR.  HOLYOAKE  TO  SOME  FRIENDS 

OF  ACTION  IN  LONDON. 

Looking Toiind  this  assembly,I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  opinions 
of  every  fourth  person  are  known  to  me;  and  should  I  put  the  interrogation, 
I  believe  that  each  one  would  dissent  from  the  proposition  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  establish.  And  the  majority  of  those  unknown  to  me  would 
dissent  from  it  also.  Yet  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  obtain  coincidence 
with  ray  own  conclusion.  It  is  not  the  monarchy,  nor  the  aristocracy, 
nor  the  middle  class,  nor  any  enemies  of  the  people  who  have  prevented 
us  from  having  had  a  revolution  in  England.  My  proposition  is  that 
the  causes  which  prevented  us  having  a  revolution  in  1848,  in  this 
country,  will  prevent  us  from  having  anything  great  or  national,  in 
the  sense  of  a  preconceived  movement.  The  hindrance  has  come,  not 
from  our  enemies,  but  from  our  friends — from  those  who  give  laws  to 
popular  thought  among  us  ;  and  while  the  exaggerated  philosophy  now 
cherished  by  all  who  think  for  the  people  remains  uncorrected,  there  is  no 
hope  for  combinative  action,  or  associative  progress. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  reo:rrt  that  we  have  had  no  revolution  of 
violence  here.  We  do  not  want  one.  We  have  a  proverb  that  '  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.'  I  trust  the  distinction  will  be  ours 
of  saying  that  *we  manage  these  things  better  in  England.' 

There  are  three  physical  impediments  to  a  revolution  of  physical  force 
in  England : — 

1.  Our  populace  are  unused  to  arms. 

2.  We  have  an  equality  of  towns.  When  Paris  is  conquered,  France 
submits ;  but  when  London  shall  be  possessed,  there  will  be  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  to  subdue.  A  revolution 
here  could  only  be  effected  by  a  protracted  civil  war.  A  provisional 
government  in  London  would  be  useless  without  a  Cromwell. 

3.  The  mixed  interest  of  our  commercial  nobility  and  the  people  make 
political  compromise  the  only  ground  on  whicli  society  in  England  can 
exist. 

But,  greater  than  these,  there  has  existed  a  moral  impediment.  ,  Revo- 
lutions originate  in  leading  ideas.  It  can  be  shown  that  Luth8i',^Locke, 
Newton,  Priestley,  have  founded  revolutions  which  no  arms  could  effect, 
and  have  put  up  by  ideas  what  the  artillery  of  Europe  cannot  batter 
down.     Men  unused  to  arms  would  have  found  their  use — equality  of 
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towns  would  have  gone  for  nothing — antagonistic  interests  would  have 
been  merged  under  the  dominancy  of  a  prevailing  and  great  sentiment 
had  it  existed  or  could  it  exist.  All  physical  and  conventional  impedi- 
ments would  give  way  before  national  conviction  and  impulsive  action. 
But  our  people  have  been  disqualified  by  our  philosophers  for  both. 
The  metaphysical  and  mortal  iynpediments  are  greater  than  the  physical 
ones. 

No  man  who  has  contemplated  extensively  and  patiently  the  ex- 
tremes which  individualism  have  taken  in  modern  times,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  these  elements  have  long  ceased  to  exist  among  us. 
Two  distinguished  leaders  of  progressive  theology  in  this  country,  who 
might  be  named,  are  equally  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  absence 
of  any  definitions  as  to  what  they  believe,  but  for  the  deprecation  of 
the  sentiment  which  seeks  it.  No  principle  is  more  popular  than  that  of 
not  confessing  to  any  principle. 

If  men  believe  in  anything,  why  should  they  be  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  avow  their  conception  thereof?  A  century  ago  Collins  proved  that  we 
have  of  all  ideas  an  adequate  or  inadequate  conception,  and  every  man 
acquainted  with  himself  is  capable  of  explaining  himself. 

We  learn  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  other  great  jurists,  that  all 
law  is  diversified  by  age  and  people  and  wants.  Yet  no  one  proposes 
that  law  shall  be  unwritten :  and  because  principles,  like  law,  progress, 
cannot  they,  like  law,  be  defined  ? 

Were  this  professional  uncertainty  confined  to  theology,  the  injury  to 
the  understanding  would  be  restricted ;  but  it  is  also  the  vice  of  free- 
thinking,  which  has  unsettled  much  truth  as  well  as  much  error.*     It  has 
penetrated  into  politics,  and  paralysed  purpose  in  invalidating  profession. 
On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  accession  to  ofiice,  a  celebrated  wMt,  taking 
advantage  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  popular  philosophy,  wrote  a  bril- 
liant article  in  the  Times  to  prove  that  a  government  without  a  pro- 
gramme was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.     And  he  was  right. 
Were  I  directing  a  newly  initiated  revolution,  and  wanted  (whicli  I 
should  not  want)  to  make  it  fatal  to  its  enemies,  I  would  prescribe  that 
all  laws  should  remain  unchanged  for  a  given   period,  and  then  turn  the 
bad  laws  against  the  makers,  and  exhaust  the  force  of  tyranny  on  tyrants 
themselves.     It  seems  to  me  as  if,  when  it  was  first  found  impossible  to 
put  down  free-thought  and  free-speech  among  the  people,   that  some 
shrewd  enemy  of  progress   had  said  to  kings  :  *  Let  us  no  longer  make 
ourselves  obnoxious  by  opposing  knowledge,  let  us  lead  it  to  its  own 
destruction  ?     Let  us  make  it  ridiculous  by  carrying  it  to  an  extreme 
which  shall  make  it  impotent.     An  extreme  philosophy,  which  will  cap- 
tivate the  multitude  more  than  moderation,  may  do  that  which  power 
cannot  accomplish ;   let  us  then  go   down   to  the  people  in  the  guise  of 
philosophy,  and  dictate  the  language  of  their  friends.'     If  some  one  had 
(executed  this  resolve,  he  could  only  have  indited  that  which  the  leaders 
of  the  people  have  since  said. 

*  The  readers  of  the  Ileasoner  will  recognise  in  this  address  the  exposition  of 
the  *  Vices  of  Freethiuking,'  alluded  to  in  No.  27  of  the  Measoner.  This  philo- 
sophical mistake  was  born  of  freethiuking. 
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To  constitute  a  great  political  movement  three  things  are  necessary : — 

1 .  A  distinct  and  common  object. 

2.  The  power  of  uniting  for  its  attainment. 

3.  A  leader  to  direct  combined  efforts. 

A  Triumvirate  to  a  Republic,  a  general  to  an  army,  a  chairman  to  a 
meeting,  a  leader  to  a  party,  are  indispensable. 

Talk  of  common  objects,  unity,  and  direction,  how  can  they  exist  con- 
temporaneously with  us? 

Can  there  arise,  or  exist  if  it  should  arise,  any  common  object  among 
men  the  first  principles  of  whose  philosophy  is  to  have  no  defined  object  ? 

Individual  philosophy,  carried  to  an  extreme,  has  made  every  man  a 
leader.  Disappointed  politicians  have  cried  down  leadership  till  no  man 
is  trusted — and  till  some  one  is  trusted  no  exponency  can  be  had. 

All  creeds,  all  programmes  of  opinion  have  been  deprecated — yet  there 
can  be  no  unity  without  knowing  what  is  to  be  united  about. 

Party  has  been  cried  down  till  no  one  will  belong  to  a  party,  and  yet 
we  affect  to  wonder  and  to  mourn  that  there  is  no  large  party. 

We  will  begin  with  America.  The  editor  of  the  Regeneratovy  pub- 
lished on  the  Fruit  Hills  of  Ohio,  tells  the  world  that  that  paper  *  Is  de- 
voted to  no  one  idea;  is  the  servant  of  no  sect;  the  organ  of  no  party; 
the  defender  of  no  faith  ;  the  establisher  of  no  creed ;  the  expounder  of 
no  constitution  ;  the  interpreter  of  no  oracle  ;  the  instrument  of  no  dic- 
tator; the  mouth-piece  of  no  dogmatist;  the  advocate  of  no  exclusive 
interest/  You  expect  to  hear  the  editor  declare  that  he  is  of  no  stature, 
of  no  complexion,  of  no  country,  and  of  no  colonr.  Indeed,  if  he  carried 
out  his  principle,  he  would  have  no  name  and  no  paper :  seeing  that 
such  things  are  exclusive  and  not  universal.  You  may  suspect  that  this 
doctrine  is  confined  to  the  Fruit  Hills,  or  the  effervescence  of  the  go-a- 
heads. Writers  whose  genius  Europe  reverences  publish  in  more  polished 
language  the  same  extraordinary  policy.  The  Dial,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Emerson,  breathes  the  same  sentiments.  The  New  York  Weehly 
Tribune  affirms  of  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  that  *  Sympathising  freely  with 
all  generous  and  lofty  aims.  Miss  Fuller  belongs  to  no  sect — to  no  party 
— to  no  school  in  literature  or  philanthropic  effoit.'  This  latitudinarian- 
ism  in  action  has  found  an  eloquent  exemplar  in  Carlyle.  Nearer  home, 
and  where  we  would  least  expect  it,  in  France,  among  its  men  of  action, 
the  same  disorganising  doctrine  is  being  avowed.  Louis  Blanc,  address- 
ing the  editor  of  the  Weeklg  Chronicle,  says — ^  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  de- 
clare, that  I  belong  to  no  class,  nor  caste,  nor  sect,  nor  party.' 

If  this  advice  did  not  come  from  people  whose  patriotism  I  cannot  dov^ht, 
I  should  suspect  that  this  pretended  philosophy  was  the  expedient  of  men 
who  wished  to  escape  the  duties  of  citizens  and  the  odium  of  reformers 
under  the  plea  of  a  patriotism  too  lofty  to  work,  and  too  refined  to  suffer. 

If  it  be  unphilosophical  for  the  few  to  have  an  opinion,  it  is  unphiloso- 
phical  for  the  many  to  have  one.  If  it  be  disgraceful  for  the  leader  to 
belong  to  a  party,  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  people  to  be  of  a  party  ;  and 
if  it  be  disgraceful  for  anybody  to  be  anything  or  do  anything,  when,  I 
demand,  will  anything  be  done  ?  Thus  it  is,  by  a  strange  and  unexpected 
inversion  of  free-thought  and  philosophical  liberty,  that  definitive  action 
is  ignored,  and  all  the  strength  of  union  given  over  to  tyranny. 
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Listen  to  and  analj^se  the  popular  cry  and  its  cfyncomitants.  *  Inves- 
tigate !  Investigate!'  all  say — but  if  you  come  to  any  conclusion  you  are 
beset  by  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers,  and  if  you  attempt  to  act  upon 
it  you  are  beset  by  the  whole  tribe  of  politicians.  The  philosophers  cry 
out  against  a  creed,  and  the  politicians  against  a  party. 

Men  make  a  party  to  cry  down  party.  What  can  you  do  or  say  ? 
Tongue  and  hand,  thought  and  deed,  are  tied  down  to  philosophical 
impotence. 

As  many  observing  men  lived  in  the  first  French  Revolution  without 
knowing  it,  so  we  live  in  a  time  of  apathy  without  comprehending  it.  It 
I  must  have  been  this  result  which  our  impassioned  Shelley,  with  the  pres- 
cience of  poetry,  foresaw  and  aimed  to  avert  when  he  drew  the  instructive 
portrait  of  Peter  Bell : —  i 

To  Peter  Bell  all  seemed  one  hue  ;  '                                       ! 

He  was  no  Whig,  he  was  no  Tory —  i 

No  Deist  and  no  Christian  he  :  ' 

He  was  so  subtle,  that  to  be  ; 

Nothing  was  all  his  glory.  : 

Byron,  with  that  noble  contempt  of  impotence  which  was  the  great  | 
attribute  of  his  imperial  nature,  seems  to  have  painted  the  same  picture  ' 
with  his  own  eloquent  sadness  and  despair : —  ! 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 

Our  senses  nai-row,  and  our  reason  frail,  j 

Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  that  loves  the  deep,  • 

And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale ;  [ 
Opinion  an  omnipotence — whose  veil 

Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right  i 

And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale  i 

Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright,  j 

And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too  much  light.  j 

Of  all  the  problems  of  the  times,  this  is  the  most  perplexing  to  me. 
Every  new  issue  of  lectures  by  Emerson  I  anxiously  turn  over  in  order    ! 
to  see  if  this  question  is  alluded  to,  and  some  solution  attempted.  j 

In  the  present  temper  of  our  teachers  and  tenets  of  the  popular  philo-  , 
sophy,  I  see  only  the  reaction  against  the  fixedness  of  creeds,  the  virulence  i 
of  party,  and  the  blindess  of  leadership.  These  are  hateful,  but  they  ' 
are  errors  to  be  corrected.  In  avoiding  the  exaggerations  of  old  pro-  j 
gressive  policy,  we  ought  to  be  wiser  than  to  destroy  the  machinery  of  i 
progress  itself.  ' 

Macau  lay,  in  language  of  Homeric  fire,  has  drawn,  in  his  'Lays  of  j 
Ancient  Rome,' the  portraiture  of  the  party  of  the  state.  One  might 
give  one's  adhesion  to  such  a  union,  and  abandon  all  separate  associa- 
tions— but  our  leaders  cannot  mean  this,  for  they  never  allude  to  it.  If 
the  theory  of  Solidarity  were  to  absorb  all  other  theories,  one  might  yield 
adhesion  to  so  proud  a  truth ;  but  no  thinker  has  proposed  it  as  the  sub- 
stitute of  sectional  action. 

We  must  solve  the  question  for  ourselves.  Before  commencing  the 
Reasoner  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the  title  of  the  Partisan^  and 
face  the  whole  thing  out — to  rewrite  Pope's  dogma,  true  of  such  parties 
as  existed  in  bis  day,  that  Party  was  the  madness  of  the  many  for  the 
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gain  of  the  few,  and  render  it  for  us  'The  neglect  of  Party  is  the  madness 
of  many  for  the  gain  or  fiction  of  the  few.' 

Men  who  would  make  their  own  destiny  must  not  be  even  philoso- 
phised into  impotence  and  inaction.  Creeds,  as  the  exponents  of  present 
knowledge,  are  necessary  programmes  of  efforts — party,  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  power,  is  the  practical  realisation  of  unity — leadership,  founded 
on  intelligent  election,  is  as  necessary  for  discipline  as  for  victory.  Indi- 
viduality, Universalism,  are  both  inspirations  of  progress ;  but,  separated, 
they  mutually  destroy;   united,  they  become  the  perfection  of  policy. 

The  great  requisite  seems  to  be  putting  all  individual  action  (for  that 
we  must  have)  in  unison  with  universal  welfare. 

Men  so  fear  to  commit  themselves  to  error  that  they  do  not  commit 
themselves  to  the  truth.  Let  us  remember  the  wise  aphorism  of  that 
princliest  intellect  among  modern  statesmen,  Burke — That  in  all  exer- 
tions of  duty  there  is  something  to  be  hazarded.  There  is  also  hazard  in 
every  action — yet  we  must  act  or  die.  If  we  will  be  of  no  opinion  to- 
day because  to-morrow  may  show  us  that  we  are  wrong,  we  should  do 
nothing  to-day  because  to-morrow  we  may  do  it  better.  When  we  had 
pack-horses  we  should  have  kept  to  pack-horses.  Why  should  we  have 
accepted  coaches  when  the  next  day  something  better  might  be  found 
out  ?  Why  give  up  waggons  for  canals  when  we  might  find  out  rail- 
ways? Why  indeed  accept  railways;  may  not  something  better  be 
started  ? — and  when  that  is  found,  why  indeed  accept  that,  since  no  man 
knows  what  we  might  have  if  we  would  but  be  wise  and  have  nothing  ? 
Why,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  reduce  this  philosophy  to  practice,  which 
we  accept  in  theory,  we  should  arrest  all  progress  and  die  barbarians. 

Our  true  course  is  to  do  the  work  of  to-day  by  the  light  of  to-day.  It 
seems  a  law  of  thought  that  the  light  given  to  us  is  proportioned  to  our 
wants,  and  lasts  our  time,  and  that  it  is  a  law  of  destiny  that  we  must 
reduce  to  practice  what  we  know,  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  a 
higher  elevation  and  winning  a  wider  view  of  the  unexplored  future. 


[The  reader  will  be  sensible  that  this  address  is  abruptly  rendered,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  all  artistic  prescription  for  the  mixtures  of  literary  light  and  shade  :  but 
the  truth  is  it  is  rendered  from  rude  notes  made  weeks  since.  Thinking  the  topic 
appropriate  for  the  commencement  of  our  New  Series,  it  has  been  therefore  in- 
troduced. When  I  complete  a  volume  of  Lectures,  which  I  design  for  future 
publication,  on  the  *  Ethics  of  Revolution  and  of  Progress,'  I  hope  to  develop 
proportionally  some  ideas  that  here  are  left  obscure, — G.J.  H.] 

THE    ROMAN     STRUGGLE, 


The  freedom  of  Rome  is  of  consequence  to  Europe ;  and  that  which 
affects  Europe,  concerns  every  man  m  it ;  and  where  every  man  is 
interested,  every  man  should  take  sides,  which  may  be  done  with  some 
effect:  for  though  we  must  leave  to  the  Romans  the  task  of  repelling 
their  assailants  by  arms,  we  may  do  not  a  little  to  paralyse  them  by 
public  opinion.  France,  as  England,  is  governed  by  opinion,  and  can 
only  succeed  by  rulers  appearing  and  assuming  to  act  on  principles  of 
right,  and  whoever  aids  in  showing  their  violation  of  justice  shakes  llieir 
power  and  abridges  their  reign.     We  happily  live  in  a  time  when  the 
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only  available  public  defence  of  misrule  involves  admissions  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  elucidation  of  this,  by  whom- 
soever made,  will  give  a  new  and  powerful  direction  to  the  exponency  of 
liberty. 

Animated  by  this  conviction,  a  portion  of  the  friends  of  Italy,  in  Lon- 
don, have  hold  other  public  meetings  during  the  past  week.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  at  the  City  Mechanics'  Institution,  when.  Dr.  Bowkett 
being  absent  at  the  opening,  Mr.  Harding  was  voted  to  the  chair.  Mr. 
Hawkes  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P. 
Edwards.  The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Bowkett.  The  third  resolution,  of  petition  to  Govern- 
ment, was  moved  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Moore  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ashurst,  jun.  Thanks  were  moved  to  the  chairman  by  Sig.  Ciochi,  and 
Sig.  Costa. 

On  Thursday  evening  another  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Literary 
Institution,  Carlile  Street,  Portman-market,  Mr.  Bainbridge  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  Mr.  Walter  Coopi  r,  and  Mr.  James  Stansfeld  spoke 
to  the  first  resolution.  Mr.  William  Shaen  and  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards 
to  the  second.  Sig.  Ciochi  and  Sig.  Costa  made  able  and  animated 
acknowledgments  to  the  British  people,  on  behalf  of  Italy,  for  the  interest 
manifested  in  their  country's  welfare.  Mr.  Holyoake  read  the  letter  of 
Mazzini,  addressed  to  an  agent  from  Oudinot's  camp,  and  laid  on  the 
table  an  acknowledgment,  by  Mazzini,  of  the  first  ^100  of  the  subscrip- 
tions sent  to  Rome.  The  enthusiasm  of  each  meeting  was  of  an  intelli- 
gent description.  A  Petition  has  been  forwarded  to  George  Thompson, 
M.P.,  and  also  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.P.,  for  presentation  in  the  Com- 
mons, which  sheweth— - 

'  That  the  government  of  the  Pope  ceased  in  Rome  in  December  last. 
That  Rome  has  now  for  six  months  been  a  Republic,  and  that  her  repub- 
lican government  has  in  that  time  shown,  not  only  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  people  at  home,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  offering  a  serious  resis- 
tance to  the  four  nations  now  in  arms  against  it. 

*  That  your  Petitioners  see  no  difference  between  the  principle  on  which 
the  Roman  Triumvirate  now  exercises  authority,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
which  the  House  of  Brunswick  were  elected  to  the  J  British  throne. 

*  Your  Petitioners  therefore  beseech  your  Honourable  House  to  address 
her  Majesty  to  recognise  the  Roman  Republic,  and  take  such  other 
means  as  shall  prevent  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  life  now  threatened  by  its 
invaders.' 

At  each  meeting  an  engraving  of  Mazzini,  from  the  painting  by 
Mrs.  Hawkes,  was  hungup;  and  those  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him,  were  gratified  to  gaze  on  the  noble  face  of  that  more  than 
Rienzi — who  has  shed  such  unexpected  and  transcendent  lustre  on  Euro- 
pean democracy.  His  diplomatic  papers  have  combined  the  sagacity  of 
the  statesman,  the  intrepidity  of  the  hero,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  tri- 
bune. Never  since  the  classic  ages  have  the  dignity  of  courage,  the 
nobility  of  arms,  and  the  cause  of  the  people,  been  defended  with  such 
felicity  of  language,  and  such  majesty  of  sentiment.  Let  those  who 
mistake  the  mountains  of  turgid  indignation  and  recriminative  epithets 
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which  are  heaped  up  by  the  common-place  belligerents  who  sometimes 
conduct  party  warfare  among  us,  turn  to  the  instructive  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  documents  of  the  President  of  the  Triumvirs.  Where 
lesser  men  would  think  that  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  would  justify  a 
great  explosion  of  indignation — we  find  no  passion  stirring:  with  a  genius 
which  comprehends  the  dignity  of  universal  and  manly  sentiment, 
Mazzini  argues  his  case  like  a  God  above  human  weakness  ;  and  as  intel- 
lect only,  the  proper  interpreter  and  master  of  passion,  writes  what  the  heart 
feels,  Europe  is  enlightened — so  lucidly  instructed  as  to  the  question  at 
issue,  that  no  sophistry,  or  equivocation — not  an  empire  full  of  Oudinots 
or  Odillon  Barrots — can  pale  the  brightness  of  the  pure  and  lofty 
heroism  of  the  Roman  struggle,  or  hide  the  glare,  the  noonday  glare  oi 
French  infamy.  G.  J.  H. 

THE    COSSACKS     AND    THEIR    ACCOMPLICES: 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  OUTRAGE  UPON  ROME. 


Louis  Philippe's  spirit  yet  reigns  in  France.  Nothing  less  base  could 
have  signed  the  pact  with  Despotism,  whose  ink  is  the  best  blood  of 
Freedom  in  France  and  in  Rome. 

Nay,  there  is  a  lower  depth  than  even  the  debasement  of  him,  the  low, 
sordid  *  Napoleon  of  Peace.'*  It  is  a  meaner  thing  now  occupies  his 
place  :  the  master  of  Odillon  Barrot — whom  we  must  not  call  Assassin, 
and  of  Thiers — the  Cossacks'  Attorney. 

When  the  Exile  of  St.  Helena  prophecied — '  Europe  shall  be  Repub- 
lican or  Cossack,'  he  foresaw  not  that  France  should  be  Republican  and 
Cossack. 

For  this  last  consummation  let  us  thank  the  Orator,  the  Man  of  Froth, 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine  !  His  was  the  excellent '  peace'-manifesto  which 
denied  that  France  had  any  duty  to  the  world,  France  no  more  shall 
be  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  liberty ;  France  shall  not  even  defend 
the  wronged  who  seek  her  help,  till  sure  that  the  defence  is  safe  and  cost- 
less. So  much  better  was  it  that  French  valour  should  be  spent  in  Paris 
streets,  so  that  the  Orator  was  applauded  by  the  *  Peace'-Societies,  and 
all  respectable  shopkeepers. 

So  *  Republican'  France  renounced  the  idea  of  Duty ;  yet  could  not 
keep  Peace.  No  duty  to  Humanity :  this  was  the  first  compromise  with 
the  Tradesmen.  No  duty  to  the  People  was,  logically  enough,  the 
second.  The  Tradesmen  were  masters  of  the  situation.  The  body  and 
old-clothes  of  the  Citizen-king — these  indeed  could  not  be  brought  back ; 
but  the  multitudinous  swarm  of  creeping  things  that  had  been  ^  attached 
to  his  person'  were  lifted  into  power  to  prey  upon  '  Republican'  France. 

Why  did  the  French  nation  allow  this  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  enfran- 
chised slaves  do  not  leap  at  once  to  the  stature  of  educated  freemen  ? 
And,  if  a  Lamartine  and  an  Eugene  Cavaignac  might  be  their  friends, 
why  not  others  as  wordy  as  the  first,  as  devoted  to  *  Order'  as  the  second? 
Why  not  an  Odillon  Barrot,  who  combined  both  qualities  ? 

For  a  little  while.     But,  would  the  deception  last  ?     How  shall  a 
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'Moderate'  Assembly  of  Tradesmen  new-suited  with  Republicanism 
remam  m  power  ?  Only  by  stopping  the  progress  of  events,  by  joining 
the  reaction — by  calling  in  the  Cossacks. 

Let  Louis  Napoleon  pass  with  lighter  judgment !  The  imperial  crown 
prornised  him  by  Nicholas  was  some  temptation  to  a  weak-minded  young 
man — a  prince.     But  what  price  atones  the  yillainy  of  his  minister  ? 

You,  Odillon  Barrot !  in  past  time  the  would-be  leader  of  the  French 
Democracy,  what  sophistry  excuses  to  your  own  *  conscience,'  the  foul 
outrage  upon  Republican  Rome — the  blackest,  the  most  scoundrelly  act 
of  recorded  time  ? 

Austria  could  not  suffer  a  Republic  within  reach  of  Lombardy.  The 
Neapolitan  Bombarder  and  Packer  might  well  dread  a  Roman  spirit 
among  his  Lazzaroni.  It  was  natural  for  the  ^  good  Pope'  to  seek  *  his 
own ;'  for  most  Catholic  inquisitorial  Spain  to  help.  The  Cossack  Lord 
is  vowed  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  noble  and  heroic,  of  all  that 
would  be  free,  of  all  that  would  elevate  Humanity  above  the  degradation 
of  the  Russian  Serf.  But  you  !  why  could  you  not  be  content  (as  we 
English  are)  with  constitutionally  conniving  at  the  overrunning  of 
Europe  by  the  Barbarians;  why  must  you  make  active  Cossacks  of 
French  '  Republicans,'  to  sack  the  Eternal  City  ? 

Traitor  to  France  and  to  Humanity !  history  shall  chronicle  as  the 
lowest  degradation  of  demoralised  Gaul  that,  she  had  Odillon  Barrot 
for  minister,  and  did  not  indignantly  fling  his  head  at  the  feet  of  the 
advancing  Czar, 

The  shadow  of  the  Tartar  darkens  the  streets  of  Paris.  How  long  is 
it  since  the  stones  had  risen,  to  protest  for  Rome,  for  Rome  the  heroic, 
the  magnanimous — ay  !  bombard  it  as  ye  can,  Rome  the  Invincible,  the 
Eternal  ? 

Trampled  Paris !  What  things  are  they  that  crawl  over  the  scarce- 
laid  stones  of  February  and  of  June  ?  And  the  few  brave  men  left  in 
France  appeal  in  vain.  Algerine  education  has  bent  the  spirit  of  Ma- 
rengo. The  new  imperial  guards  are  Cossacks :  it  is  true  they  were 
born  Frenchmen.  When  the  Czar  shall  enter  the  Tuilleries,  to  install 
his  Protege,  *  nothing  (as  was  said  at  the  Restoration)  will  be  changed  ;' 
there  will  be  only  one  Cossack  the  more. 

One  French  king  in  Italy  '  lost  all  but  honour.'  Now  a  French  na- 
tion loses  all  in  losing  honour. 

*  La  belle  France '  is  a  Tartar's  harlot.  Foul  fall  the  French  procurers 
who  have  made  her  name  an  infamy  for  ever  !  Accursed  be  the  coward 
people  who  consented  to  be  abettors  of  the  bombarders  of  Rome ! 

Alas,  France !  and  we  had  hoped  so  much  from  thee.  We  had  blessed 
thee,  Young  Republic  !  in  the  lirst  clear  dawning  of  thy  beauty,  as  the 
Aurora  to  lead  on  the  glorious  hours  of  European  Freedom.  Hasten  to 
oblivion,  the  blood  of  Rome  is  on  thee.  Hide  thee  in  the  murderous 
embraces  of  the  Czar. 

'  And  who  are  the  Accomplices  ?' 

Who  art  thou  that  askest  the  question?  Sleek,  well-fed  English 
tradesman  !  with  thy  mouth  so  full  of  the  iniquity  of  over-taxation,  and 
other  wrongs  that  touch  thy  heart  in  thy  till,  that  thou  hast  not  one  word 
of  sympathy  for  wrongs  that  are  not  thine  own — thou  art  one  of  them. 
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Who  are  the  Accomplices  ? 

The  *  statesmen' — the  diplomatic  tricksters  who  do  underhand  the 
work  an  English  Aristocracy  dare  not  openly  avow,  who  intrigue  to 
blast  and  throw  hack  the  growth  of  Liberty  throughout  the  world. 

The  unprincipled  ministers  and  statesmen  who  have  neither  faith  in  Hu- 
manity, nor  perception  of  Duty,  nor  idea  of  national  honour — the  imbeciles 
who  have  ^  nothing  to  do  '*  with  the  most  important  of  human  actions. 

The  miserable  rabble  of  politicians  who,  for  any  paltry  bribe  of  private 
interest  or  present  expediency,  are  ever  ready  to  betray  the  honour  of 
their  country,  to  sell  the  eternal  interests  of  Truth  and  Justice. 

The  slaves  in  soul  who  will  stir  to  redress  no  wrongs  save  those  of  the 
])ocket  or  the  belly,  whose  political  creed  is  no  more  than  an  egotistical 
lust,  and  their  best  patriotism  a  hope  of  personal  gain. 

Last,  not  least,  they  who  run  about  crying  Peace !  Peace !  when  there 
is  no  Peace,  when  Murder  and  Robbery  stalk  unchallenged  over  the 
world — who  preach  to  silly  sheep  and  to  cowardly  and  faithless  sheep- 
dogs that,  they  had  better  persuade  the  hungry  wolves  to  arbitrate  their 
eternal  quarrel. 

Who  are  the  Accomplices  ?  The  readers  of  this  writing — if  they  do 
not  protest  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability^  hy  word  or  hy  deed,  against  the 
infamous  doctrine  of  an  English  Lord  that,  when  a  national  crime  is 
being  perpetrated,  the  bystanders  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

W.  J.  Linton. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR  PRESENT  LIFE. 


The  following  extract  is  contributed  to  the  Reasoner  as  an  evidence  that 
the  belief  in  a  Future  Life  does  not  necessarily  blind  it  possessor  to  the 
primary  importance  of  our  Present  Life.  Harriet  Martineau  is  a  firm 
behever  in  immortality,  yet  she  writes  as  follows.  Panthea. 

'  The  most  striking  thing  at  Thebes  is  perhaps  the  evidence  on  every 
hand  of  the  importance  to  the  old  Egyptian  mind  of  the  state  of  the  dead. 
To  the  philosopher  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  :  for  he  knows  that 
it  must  be  so  to  an  infant  race,  inexperienced  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
unlearned  as  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  relative  value  of 
its  aims.  Everywhere  the  mind  of  man  is  active,  unsatisfied  and  aspir- 
ing ;  and  while  he  knows  so  little  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  the  com- 
panions beside  him,  and  the  unseen  region  of  ideas  which  lies  about  him 
as  infantine  nations  do,  he  is  impelled  to  refer  his  activity  and  his  desires 
to  the  future  which  he  supposes  to  contain  what  he  at  present  wants  and 
cannot  find.  It  is  with  puerile  man  as  it  is  with  the  child  who  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  present,  but  always  stretching  forward  into  the  unknown 
future,  not  knowing  the  value  of  what  is  under  his  hand,  but  neglecting 
it  in  dreams  of  what  he  shall  have  to  do  in  some  desirable  state  by  and 
by.  The  aspiration  is  instinctive,  and  therefore  right :  but  as  yet  unen- 
lightened and  undisciplined.  As  he  grows  up  the  present  becomes  more 
to  him,  and  the  future  less.     In  proportion  as  he  becomes  truly  wise,  he 

*  See  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply  to  Aberdeen.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
French  invasion.  It  was  no  concern  ot  theirs.  They  did  not  even  know  anything 
about  it. 
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discovers  that  in  the  present  scene  and  moment  lies  more  than  his  best 
industry  can  understand  and  his  best  powers  achieve.  He  brings  home 
his  faculties ;  and  finds  in  the  present  enough  to  occupy  them  all,  and 
to  fill  his  life  completely  full  of  interest,  activity,  and  advancement.  It 
is  only  a  child,  grown  or  ungrown — an  ignorant  and  undisciplined  child 
— who  would  weep  for  more  worlds  to  conquer :  and  he  is  the  wisest 
man  who  knows  that  he  has  always  many  unexplored  and  ungoverned 
worlds  on  his  hands  which  should  leave  him  no  leisure  for  looking  for- 
ward into  a  future  which  he  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  with  races  of  men 
as  with  individuals.  Not  knowing  yet  how  to  employ  their  aspirations 
and  desires  on  the  unfathomable  and  inexhaustible  universe  in  which  they 
are  placed  ;  not  knowing  how  adequate  their  existing  human  powers  are, 
if  fully  exercised,  to  their  present  human  work;  not  knowing  how  exact 
is  the  momentary  retribution  of  fidelity  or  unfaithfulness  to  their  powers 
and  their  work,  they  are  perpetually  referring  to  the  future  for  a  wider 
scene,  for  new  powers,  and  for  arbitrary  reward  and  punishment.  There 
is  nothing  blameworthy  or  despicable  in  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  ten- 
dency comes  in  happily  to  lift  men  over  their  infantine  age  of  experience, 
as  the  child  is  ennobled  by  the  forecast  of  his  hopes  before  he  can  be  yet 
more  ennobled  by  the  wisdom  of  his  self-knowledge.  And  every  work- 
ing of  instinct,  every  direction  of  natural  aspiration  is  to  be  revered  in  its 
proper  place  and  at  its  proper  time.  We  truly  respect,  accordingly, 
the  child's  or  the  peasant's  notion  of  a  literal  judgment  day,  wlien  there 
will  be  a  process  of  trial,  with  books  of  account  opened,  and  a  sentence 
passed  in  words,  and  burning  inflicted  in  one  case,  and  whatever  the  in- 
dividual most  desires  conferred  in  the  other.  We  truly  respect  these 
notions  in  the  child  and  the  peasant,  while  we  know  that  no  enlightened 
and  disciplined  man  looks  forward  to  any  such  actual  scene.  And  the 
enlightened  and  disciplined  man  knows  that  while  he  continually  thinks 
less  of  the  future,  as  the  inestimable  present  of  life  and  duty  opens  before 
his  contemplation  and  his  industry,  his  hold  of  that  inestimable  present 
will  appear  weak  ar»d  careless  to  a  wiser  than  he  who  will  come  after 
him.  Thus  must  ^ve,  who  look  back  some  little  way,  and  from  some 
small  height,  upon  tbo  track  of  ages,  regard,  with  serious  respect,  the 
engrossing  attention  that  infantine  nations  give  to  death  and  the  dead ; 
the  records  they  have  left  of  their  puerile  pride,  ambition,  and  violence, 
provin<^  that,  at  the  same  lime,  they  were  but  little  aware  of  what  they 
held  in  the  present  life,  with  all  its  duties,  its  spiritual  powers  and  privi- 
leges. As  I  said  before,  the  most  striking  thing  at  Thebes  is  the  evi- 
dence on  every  hand  of  the  importance  to  the  old  Egyptian  mind  of  the 
state  of  the  dead  :  and  these  evidences  will  be  regarded  by  the  philoso- 
pher with  the  solemn  reverence  which  the  wise  cannot  but  feel  towards 
every  form  in  which  Faith,  the  noblest  of  human  faculties,  manifests  itself. 
The  literal  truth  of  the  object  of  faith,  when  those  objects  are  the  highest 
that  can  be  conceived,  is  a  small  matter :  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  is 
everything  ;  and  though  the  imagery  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  is  to  us  only 
imagery,  while  to  their  inmates  it  was  anticipated  fact,  we  may,  in  our 
sympathy  with  their  mood  of  faith,  enter  those  tombs  with  an  awe 
perhaps  as  great  as  theirs  ' — From  Miss  Martineau's  *  Eastern  Life,' 
vol.  I.,  pp.  3O0-3. 
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THE    ^COMMONS'*     LOGIC; 


NOT    TO    SAY    MORALITY. 


The  last  few  days  have  exhibifed  some  choice  specimens  of  parh'amentaiy 
logic,  worth  recording  assigns  of  the  sort  of  men  who  are  considered  good 
enough  to  rule  a  nation. 

The  first  is  furnished  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  after  assuring  the 
House  that  the  English  Government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
French  intervention  toward  Rome,  produces  his  own  letters,  wherein  he 
specially  instructs  Lord  Normanby,  which  letters  prove  that  French  in- 
tervention to  restore  even  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  both  con- 
templated and  consented  to  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  unparliamentary  to  say  that  the  noble  lord  lied  in  his 
assurance  to  the  House.  We  will  only  say  that  he  was  not  logical,  not 
exactly  moral. 

Specimen  No.  2,  is  also  Lord  Palmerston's.  In  the  House  England 
had  nothing  to  do  witii  the  affairs  of  Rome,  on  account  of  *our  geogra- 
phical position  and  peculiar  constitution.'  In  his  instructions  to  Lord 
Normanby  he  speaks  plainly  of  the  interest  her  Majesty's  Government 
have  i?i  the  reinstatement  of  the  Pojiej  only  qualifying  that  interest  as 
not  being  *  so  direct '  as  that  of  France.  This  is  the  sort  of  quibbling 
and  fencing  which  goes  down  with  our  acute  logicians  of  the  Lower 
House. 

No.  3  was  displayed  with  reference  to  the  Bill  for  transporting  Smith 
O'Brien  and  the  other  Irish  prisoners.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Bill 
states  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  death  to  transportation.  Sir  George  Grey  in  moving  the 
Bill  denies  that  there  is  any  doubt.  The  rejoinder  is  clear — Why  then 
do  you  want  your  Bill  ?  Sir  George  Grey's  logic  is  endorced  by  Mr. 
Roebuck,  and  a  little  of  his  own  added  :  to  wit,  that  as  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law  the  heaviest  penalty  short  of  death  which  the  Crown 
could  inflict  would  be  fine  and  imprisonment,  this  Bill  to  insure  trans- 
portation for  life  is  a  merciful  interposition.*  Mr.  Roebuck'.s  logic  is 
almost  equal  to  hi:?  good  temper  and  gentlemanly  conduct. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Shefiield  may  exhibit  our  further  samples 
of  'such  stuft'  as  (Parliament-men)  are  made  of.'  An  Irish  Member, 
rebuking  his  inconsistency,  reminds  him  that  he  was  once  the  'hired  ad- 
vocate of  rebels.'  Mr.  Roebuck  gives  the  lie  direct.  By  the  way,  we 
might  pardon  the  want  of  courtesy,  if  there  was  occasion  for  such  indig- 
nant feeling  that  there  seemed  excuse  for  forgetfulness  of  the  ordinary 
forms.  But  Mr.  Roebuck's  little  sallies  of  temper  are  always  personal. 
Here  at  best  the  assertion  was  but  incorrect,  unless  the  indignatior)  was 
at  the  imputation  of  rebellious  feeling.  Hardly  a  logical  indignation 
then  :  for,  unless  our  memory  plays  us  false,  Mr.  Roebuck  7vas  the 
*  advocate'  of  the  Papineau  party  of  Canada — their  agent,  paid  for  his 

*  Mr.  Roebuck's  logic  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Messrs.  Cham  hers,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  petition  for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  paper, /or  the  sake  of  the 
public,  '  in  the  event  of  its  being  impossible  to  impose  duties  on  printed  woiks  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  :'  the  Isle  of  Man  now  exempted  from  duty,  competing  with  the 
Messrs.  Chambers.     Liberal  Petitioners  ! 
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services;  and  o£  that  party  some  hundred  or  more  were  outlawed  as 
rebels.  The  Honourable  Gentleman's  logic  is  at  fault  somewhere,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  morality. 

For  a  last  example,  Mr.  Roebuck  put  the  real  question  (of  the  Irish 
Transportation  Bill)  before  the  House.  Some  Englishmen,  said  he,  had 
been  transported  for  sedition.  If  the  Irishmen  were  not  also  transported 
he  would  ask  for  a  mitigation  of  the  Englishmen's  sentence.  This  is  a 
crowning  instance  of  parliamentary  logic,  of  real  Whig  morality.  The 
broad  question  of  justice,  whether  as  regards  Irishmen  or  Englishmen,  is 
utterly  blinked.  Does  he  think  the  sentence  of  the  Englishmen  just?  If 
so,  where  is  he  with  his  promise  to  seek  mitigation  if  some  others  are  not 
dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion  ?  That  would  simply  mean,  '  If  you  do 
not  act  in  this  case  as  I  think  justly,  I  will  in  revenge,  act  in  that  other 
case  as  I  think  unjustly.'  Or  does  he  think  the  Englishmen's  sentence 
unjust?  Then,  he  says  *I  will  seek  to  remedy  this  injustice  only  in  case 
you  refuse  to  commit  another;'  nay,  he  makes  a  compact  with  the  House 
that  the  second  injustice  shall  give  impunity  (so  far  as  he  is  concerned) 
to  the  first.  The  Chartists  of  Sheffield  should  make  some  account  of  so* 
sympathising  a  member.  He  will  help  your  friends  if  he  may  not  wreak 
his  spite  upon  some  one  else. 

Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  for  anything  that  tends  so  certainly  to 
bring  a  certain  House  into  the  contempt  it  has  long  merited.  We  may 
learn  at  least  from  such  exposures  what  is  the  honour  of  diplomatists,  the 
real  meaning  of  parliamentary  language,  the  amount  of  parliamentary 
ability ;  we  may  learn,  too,  how  some  men  whom  we  have  wished  to 
respect  and  trust  are  neither  trustworthy  nor  respectable,  and  to  estimate 
better  than  was  done  at  Sheffield  the  ditference  between  the  principles  we 
profess,  and  those  which  move  a  querulous  lawyer  who  has  no  sympathy 
with  Irishmen,  nor  with  rebels  who  do  not  hire  his  service. 

W.  J.  Linton. 

MEMORIAL   TO   THE   QUEEN,  TO    PROCLAIM   AN 
AMNESTY  OF  POLITICAL  PRISONERS. 


[At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Milton  Street,  June  18,  by  our  friends  the 
Chartists,  a  memorial  was  adopted  to  the  Queen,  on  behalf  of  the  poli- 
tical prisoners  of  the  Crown.  The  following  memorial  is  on  the  same 
model,  but  abreviated.  It  presents  some  variation  of  argument,  but  the 
object  is  the  same,  and  it  has  been  prepared  to  suggest  to  our  friends  the 
propriety  of  adopting  it  at  as  many  public  meetings  as  possible.  An 
abstract  of  the  same  document  should  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Commons,  and  adopted  at  the  same  time. — Ed.] 
^Sheweth — 
/  That  during  and  from  the  years  1847 — 1848,  to  the  present  time,  a 
great  dearth  of  employment  prevailed  and  prevails  amongst  your 
Majesty's  industrial  subjects. 

'  That  such  want  of  Employment  has  led  to  much  destitution,  and  dis- 
affection. 

*  That  great  masses  of  youi*  Majesty's  industrial  subjects  consequently 
became  excited  by  legislatorial  inattention  to  their  manifold  wrongs. 
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'  That  men  of  talent  and  humanity,  moved  by  the  suffering  of  their 
fellow-men,  devoted  themselves  as  advocates  of  enlarged  Political 
Freedom,  and  Social  Amelioration. 

'  That  in  their  zeal  they  were  led  to  sundry  indiscretions  not  allowed 
by  law. 

'  That  your  Majesty's  officers,  in  vindicating  the  law,  have  caused 
many  of  those  men  to  be  incarcerated  for  lengthened  periods  in  your 
Majesty's  gaols  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  others  to  be 
expatriated  to  foreign  climes. 

'That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace  and  quiet,  notwithstanding  the  continued  dearth  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  existence  of  social  misery. 

'  That  your  memorialists  are  of,  opinion  that  the  imprisonment  that  the 
men  now  suffering  for  political  offences  have  already  endured,  will  be,  on 
the  serious  consideration  of  your  Majesty,  deemed  sufficient  to  expiate 
the  illegal  acts  of  which  they  have  been  pronounced  guilty. 

'  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  your  Majesty,  in  consideration 
of  the  various  reasons  herein  assigned,  will  cause  an  amnesty  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  all  Political  Prisoners,  now  confined  in  any  of  your  Majesty's 
gaols,  in  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  undergoing  sentence  of  trans- 
portation in  any  of  your  Majesty's  colonial  possessions,  that  they  may 
be  restored  to  their  desolate  and  sorrowing  families. 
And  your  Majesty's  Memorialists 

Will  not  fail  to  appreciate  such  an  act  of  leniency. 

ASPIRATIONS     OF    COLONISTS. 


[The  subject  of  tbe  following  passage  is  from  Roebuck's  '  Colonies  of 
England,'  The  inferiority  of  position  occupied  by  a  colonist  has  been 
lately  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Wakefield  ;  as  it  was  touched  upon  by  Adam 
Smith,  when  he  gave  that  advice  which,  if  acted  on,  might  have  stopped 
the  American  war.  The  question,  however,  is  of  great  interest  to  intelli- 
gent Emigrants — for  the  perusal  of  such,  and  who  may  not  see  it  in  the 
original,  we  transcribe  it.  We  will  take  this  occasion  of  saying  that  we 
entirely  dissent  from  Mr.  Roebuck  as  to  the  low  estimate  he  forms  of  the 
ma.jority  of  the  people.  The  desires  of  the  lowest  population  are  much 
nobler  than  he  pictures  them.  They  may  not  be  manifested  vigourously, 
or  very  consistently,  but  they  exist ;  and  the  statesman  should  seek  their 
development  by  encouraging  words,  not  chill  them  by  blank  denials. 
—Ed.] 

*  The  character  of  a  people  is  always  determined  by  that  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  and  individuals  belonging  to  them.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation must  always  be  destined  to  win  their  daily  bread  by  daily  toil. 
They  may  pass  a  quiet  and  happy  life,  but  it  must  be  in  a  certain  sense 
monotonous  and  obscure.  Beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  ordinary 
hopes  they  seek  not  to  look.  Their  desires  are  limited  to  a  wish  for  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence ;  which  they  only  hope  or  desire  to 
attain  by  steady  toil,  and  which  they  hope  also  may  be  the  happy  and 
quiet  lot  of  their  children  after  them.  But  the  educated  man,  and  they 
who  are  above  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  absolute  want,  and  the  fear  of 
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want,  are  rendered  happy  or  miserable  by  hope.  If  they  may  hope  to 
win  renown,  ^ain  power  for  themselves — if  a  career  by  which  these  may 
be  achieved  lies  before  them,  they  will  as  a  class  be  content,  and  love  the 
country  which  affords  this  field  for  their  ambition.  But  there  is  yet 
something  wanting — this  class  of  man  desires  to  derive  honour  from  his 
country.  As  he  and  his  generations  derive  advantage  from  the  wealth 
which  precedinty  generations  have  stored  up  and  left  in  various  shapes  to 
posterity,  so  all  men  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefit  derived  from  the  glory 
and  great  deeds  achieved,  stored  up,  and  left  in  many  shapes,  by  their 
predecessors,  to  be  the  estate  of  renown  for  generations  yet  to  come  who 
bear  the  same  name  and  Avill  be  the  same  people.  In  a  petty  colony 
there  is  really  no  such  career ;  and  the  hallucination  by  which  sometimes 
minute  and  utterly  insignificant  dots  of  land,  and  handfuls  of  men  are  led 
to  think  themselves  important,  and  assume  airs  of  consequence  and  gran- 
deur, has  long  been  a  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  In  such  circum- 
stances of  real  insignificance,  to  revel  in  ideas  of  fancied  gfrentness  is  a 
folly  of  which  no  sane  and  sensible  person  can  be  guilty.  The  intelligent 
members  of  such  a  community  are  therefore  discontented  with  their  posi- 
tion, and  curse  the  fate  which  has  condemned  them  to  hopeless  inferiority. 
Generally  speaking,  such  is  the  usual  lot  of  a  colonial  gentry ;  and  if  as 
colonists  they  have  no  hope  of  escaping  from  it,  the  educated  classes  of 
colonists  will  bend  their  eyes  towards  the  future,  which  is  to  bring  them 
independence,  and  open  to  them  the  path  of  renown  »nd  power.  The 
career  that  lies  before  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  been  born  and  lives  on 
the  Southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other  on  the  North  of 
that  river,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  observation  here  made.  The  one 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  the  other  a  subject  of  England,  a  Cana- 
dian colonist.  The  one  has  a  counlry  which  he  can  call  his  own  ;  a 
great  country,  already  distinguished  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  some  degree 
in  literature.  In  his  country's  honour  and  fame  the  American  has  a 
share,  and  he  enters  on  his  career  in  life  with  lofty  aspirations,  hoping  to 
achieve  fame  himself  in  some  of  the  many  paths  to  renown  which  his 
country  offers.  She  has  a  senate,  an  army,  a  navy,  a  bar,  many  power- 
ful and  wealthy  churches ;  her  men  of  science,  her  physicians,  philoso- 
phers, are  all  a  national  brotherhood,  giving  and  receiving  distinction. 
How  galling  to  the  poor  colonist  is  the  contrast  to  this  which  his  inglo- 
rious career  affords.  He  has  no  country ;  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  is  to  linger  out  his  life,  unknown  to  fame,  has  no  history — 
no  past  glory,  no  present  renown.  What  there  is  of  note  is  England's  ! 
Canada  is  not  a  nation  ;  she  is — a  colony — a  tiny  sphere,  the  satellite  of 
a  mighty  star,  in  whose  brightness  she  is  lost.  Canada  has  no  navy,  no 
army,  no  literature,  no  brotherhood  of  science.  If,  then,  a  Canadian 
looks  for  honour  in  any  of  these  various  fields,  he  must  seek  it  as  an 
Englishman ;  he  must  forget  and  desert  his  country  before  he  can  be 
known  to  fame.  We  must  not  then  wonder  if  we  find  every  intelligent 
and  ambitious  Canadian  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  his  heart,  because 
of  his  own  inferiority  of  condition.  Few  will  own  to  entertaining  this 
feeling  if  they  be  prudent,  even  to  friends  ;  some,  indeed,  contrive  to  hide 
it  from  themselves  ;  nevertheless,  there  it  is,  and  must  be,  so  long  as  his 
country  remains  a  colony.' 
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Respecting  the  New  Series  of  the  Reasoner,  a  correspondent,  whose  occasional 
communications  have  always  been  welcome  to  the  readers  of  this  paper,  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — '  The  Reasoner  fsMs  short,  as  all  stories  oft  told  must  do.  There 
is  an  end  to  all  forms.  Take  further  trouble  about  the  atheism  when  the  opposite 
is  attempted  to  be  forced  on  you ;  but  now  that  you  have  manfully  and  somewhat 
triumphantly  vindicated  your  own  right  of  conscience,  look  to  what  else  may  he 
needed.  In  short  to  the  political — of  much  more  import  just  now.  As  an  earnest 
advocate  of  poHtical  and  religious  liberty — and  of  irreligious  liberty — and  as  a 
chronicle  of  all  those  popular  and  unpopular  matters  tabooed  by  our  respectable 
press,  the  Reasoner  might  yet,  I  think,  hold  a  good  place.  I  quite  agree  with  many 
of  your  strictures  upon  its  pages.  The  Reasoner^s  New  Series  I  want  more  uni- 
versal, less  sectarian — a  chronicle  open 'to  all  those  records  and  discussions  shut 
out  elsewhere.  That  a  matter  was  worth  noting,  and  could  oet  no  place  elsewhere, 
should  be  its  qualification  for  a  place  in  the  Reasoner.  The  People's  proceedings. 
Chartist  or  Socialist,  condensed  so  as  to  serve  a  future  historian.  Notices,  critical 
too,  of  passing  events,  political,  religious,  or  social — and  of  aviy  current  topics, 
books  or  else,  such  as  from  their  opposition  to  respectable  prejudice  would  get  no 
notice  elsewhere.  Gatherings  from  high  sources  when  the  present  did  not  fill  the 
paper.  So  I  think  the  Reasoner  would  get  widely  spread.  Every  man  with  a 
heresy  would  take  it;  and  not  be  repelled  because  he  found  a  constantly  recurring 
prominence  to  the  one  most  unpopular  of  all  heresies.  It  would  appeal  to  all. 
Much  of  what  I  want  has  already  been  done.  But  it  has  been  rather  an  invasion 
— -against  the  rule  of  the  Reasoner.  I  would  have  it  the  rule.  For  myself  I  am 
not  afraid  of  atheism.  But  I  have  often  refrained  from  giving  the  Reasoner  to  my 
friends  because  I  did  not  choose  to  be  identified  with  its  prominent  opinions.' 

The  usual  idea  of  authority  seems  to  mean  an  unreasoning  submission  to  the 
opinion  or  decision  of  persons  whether  living  or  dead.  Tho  Llomanist  who  sur- 
renders his  reason  to  a  living  Pope,  the  disciple  who  blindly  swears  by  the  words 
ot  some  dead  master,  both  submit  to  authority.  But  the  man  who  in  either  case 
examines  for  himself,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so  influenced. 

Past  Party. — Those  who  rake  up  what  was  and  should  not  be.  Those  who  blindly 
follow  what  is,  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be. 

Present  Party. — Those  who  make  the  best  of  what  is,  without  venturing  on  what 
should  be. 

Future  Party. — Those  who  rush  on  what  should  be,  without  reference  to  what  is. 
Those  who  use  what  is  as  a  means  to  realise  what  should  be.  S.  D.  C. 

Some  curious  petitions  have  lately  been  sent  to  Parliament  and  the  Queen, 
which  induce  us  to  advise  careful  consideration  of  the  objects  sought  by  the  peti- 
tioners. If  an  *  act  of  grace  '  is  asked,  the  parties  requested  to  perform  it  ought 
not  to  be  reproached  in  the  same  document,  as  no  man  ought  to  expect  to  pro- 
pitiate those  whom  he  at  the  same  time  castigates.  There  should  be  neither 
bitterness  nor  servility,  nor  double  purpose  manifested. 

A  Reply  (which  we  shall  find  an  opportunity  of  commending  to  our  readers) 
to  the  Rev.  E.  Noyes's  Sermon,  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,  by  X.  G.B., 
of  Market  Harbro'  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell's  Citizen — of  which  advertisements  in  this  publication  have 
made  readers  aware — bears  upon  it  the  representation  of  the  All-Seeing-Eye,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  its  circulation  is  well  looked  after.  But  though  ap- 
parently under  such  elevated  superintendence,  it  is  not  above  such  assistance  as 
ordinary  mortals  can  render  by  ordering  it  of  their  booksellers. 

Can  (and  will)  any  one  of  our  readers  inform  '  J.  A.'  who  among  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  or  do  disprove  of  the  law  of  compulsory  celibacy  enforced  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  Catholic  priesthood  ?  G.  J.  H. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  R.  KEITH- 

Mr.  R.  Keith  was  the  author  of  a  '  Sonp;  for  the 
Times,' ol  free  versification,  which  appeared  in  No. 
18  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Mr.  Keith  perished  at 
Durham,  of  the  great  epidemic,  on  the  18th.  Mrs. 
Keith,  who  has  also  suffered,  survives  him  with  one 
child,  and  is  left  in  a  str.tnf»e  place  in  destitution. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Keith  was  well  known  to 
our  Glasgow  friends.  Mr.  Keith  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen.  The  notice  of  his  decease  reached  us 
from  a  few  friends  of  his  at  Dundee,  who  much 
esteemed  him. 


ROBERT  FLEMING,  THE  PROPHET. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Fleming's  work,  entitled  '  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy  '  has  brought  forth  a 
formal  refutation  of  his  ridiculous  prophecy.  The 
press  has  produced  nothing  in  reference  to  it  so 
excellent  as  the  Morning  Chronicle's  notice  of 
Fleming's  book.  The  principal  portion  ran  in 
these  words  : — 

'  We  trust  that  the  feelings  of  our  Protectionist 
contemporaries  will  not  be  outraged  by  the  few 
words  which  we  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  "  Rev.  Robert  Fleming,  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  London,"  It  is,  indeed,  rather  hard 
to  be  compelled  to  discuss,  with  a  grave  countenance, 
the  claims  of  a  Nonconformist  preacher  oi  the  year 
1701  to  the  prophetical  office  ;  but  sincerity  of 
belief  ought  undoubtedly  to  command  respect. 

'  When  we  first  heard  that,  in  a  pamphlet  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  1701— which  had  been 
reprinted,  and  was  selling  extensively — the  fall  of 
the  Bourbons  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome  were  foretold  with  the  most  minute  accuracy, 
we  confess  we  felt  in  some  degree  sceptical  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  brochure.  We  suspected 
a  little  doctoring  of  dates  by  the  scribes  of  the 
Row.  However,  after  some  inquiry,  we  have  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  the  work  in  question  is 
perfectly  authentic  and  genuine  ;  but  we  were 
ashamed  to  add,  that  the  same  nearer  view  which 
left  us  no  doubt  as  to  its  honesty,  has  disposed  us 
to  scoff  at  its  authority. . . . 

'  Long  before  this  pamphlet  was  reprinted,  a  well- 
known  archaeologian  amusel  himself — in  a  spirit 
which,  we  fear,  our  contemporaries  will  hardly  con- 
sider Co'mmendable — by  collecting  all  the  known 
solutions  of  the  Apocalyptic  Visions.  Their  number 
we  are  afraid  to  state ;  it  is  really  incredible. . . . 
The  same  public  which  bought  up  De  Foe's 
apocryphal  '*  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Veal, "  and 
crowded,  lomewhat  later,  to  hear  the  Cock  Lane 
ghost  tap  against  a  bedstead,  appears  to  have 
especially  delighted  in  cheap  tracts,  with  thickly- 
printed  title-pages,  announcing,  from  Scripture, 
woes  and  wonders  innumerable.  "  Minister  of  the 
Gospel"  is  a  particularly  common  appendage  to 
the  author's  name.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  you 
have  the  more  orthodox  adjunct  of  "Master  of 
Arts  of  Oxford  University  ;'  and  one  writer  states 
that  the  main  events  he  predicts — viz.,  the  fall  of 
the  Popedom  in  1831,  and  the  end  of  the  world  in 
2004— were  communicated  to  him  "  by  a  Right 
Reverend  Prelate  now  deceased."  The  Dissenters, 
however,  clearly  took  the  lead,  and  among  them  we 
are  sorry,  for  the  honour  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  we  must  reckon  Mr.  Robert  Fleming.  But 
this  reverend  gentleman,  though  more  fortunate 
than  his  compeers,  was  utius  muUorum,  so  far  as 
guessing  was  concerned.  Will  our  contemporaries 
believe  us  when  we  tell  them  that,  while  large  num- 
bers of  these  oracular  pamphleteers  assign  enor- 
mously distant,  or  dangerously  immediate,  periods 
for  the  events  which  they  predict— such  events,  for 
instance,  as  the  [all  of  the  Papacy,  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  conquest  of  Europe  by  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy, and  the  conversion  of  the  Turks  to  anti-paedo- 


baptist  principles — very  many  of  them  select,  for 
these  same  occurrences,  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth,  century? 
No  fewer  than  twenty  flr  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
years  between  1800  and  1850,  as  the  year  appro- 
priated for  the  pouring  out  of  the  fifth  vial  upon 
the  Pope.  Now  this  is  important.  That  an  iso- 
lated conjectural  selection  of  one  year  out  of  fifty 
should  be  verified  by  the  event,  would  be  certainly 
wonderful ;  but  that,  out  of  twenty-two  guesses 
about  fifty  things,  one  should  succeed,  is  hardly 
miraculous.  Had  the  Pope  been  expelled  in  1822, 
or  in  1836,  Paternoster  Row  would  have  been 
ready,  we  doubt  not,  with  a  prophecy  quite  as  good 
as  Fleming's.  Do  our  contemporiries  remember 
what  Paley  says  of  tentative  miracles  !' 


THE    PEACE    CONGRESS. 

The  third  instruction  issued  by  the  Peace  Con- 
gress Secretaries,-  signed  by  Burrit  and  Richard, 
when  Mr.  Cobden  was  a>)out  to  make  his  recent 
motion,  was  in  these  words  : — '  It  is  believed,  also, 
that  a  great  impression  may  be  produced  on  the 
minds  of  members  by  having  a  deputation  of  their 
own  constituents  in  London  on  the  day  when  the 
motion  is  to  come  forward,  to  wait  upon  them  at 
their  own  residences  in  the  morning,  or  to  meet 
them  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
afternoon.'  We  take  as  much  interest  in  the 
triumph  of  the  peace  policy  as  Mr.  Burrit  himself, 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  regret  that  such  an 
instruction  as  this  should  have  been  issued.  It  is 
treating  Members  of  Parliament  as  children  who 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  last  impression.  That 
which  rests  on  principle  should  be  decided  only 
after  mature  and  patient  weighing  of  facts,  not  on 
the  spur  of  excitement.  It  is  possible  that  more 
]\Iembers  of  Parliament  would  be  set  in  temporary 
antagonism  than  inspired  with  friendliness,  who 
found  deputations  beleaguring  them  under  such  an 
injudicious  instruction  as  this.  G.  J.  H. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  38.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  HalC-yearlj 
Volumes. 


Received. — W.  Mason,  per  Mr.  Campbell,  for 
Carlile  Monument,  28.  3d.  —  J.  Alexander.  — 
•  Poverty  and  Christianity,'  by  Frank  Grant. — 
Rusticus.  CThe  '  Moral  Remains  of  the  Bible ' 
will  be  finished  and  issued  in  a  separate  form 
eventually.  A  new  edition  of  the  '  Trial '  also. 
Of  Mr.  Cooper's  '  Orations '  we  cannot  speak. 
An  abridgment  of  Rusticus's  paper  will  be  used.) 
-r-Hugo.  (We  are  served  most  effectually  when 
remarks  applying  to  particular  parties  are  brought 
under  their  notice.  The  opportunity  suggested 
will  be  gladly  embraced.) 

***  The  next  number  will  contain  a  reviaw,  by 
Panthea,  of  Professor  Newman's  new  work  entitled 
'The  Soul:  her  Sorrows  and  Aspirftions.'  The 
review  will  contain  an  exposition  of  English  Pan- 
theism. Also,  (No.  163) 'Lord  John  Russell  and 
QdjUon  Barrot — a  Comparison,'  by  Eugene;  which 
was  written  for  this  number,  but  which  has  given 
place  16  the  '  Cossacks  and  their  Accomplices,'  on 
account  of  its  relevance  to  the  hour. 
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MR.  SCRATCHLEY  ON  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


Mankind  often  award  more  applause  to  brilliant  error  than  to  useful 
truth,  if  the  truth  be  at  the  same  time  plain  and  prosaic.  This  arises 
from  not  seeing  that  it  matters  little  how  prosaic  truth  is  :  if  it  be  but 
necessary  truth,  its  results  will  be  splendid.  Useful  truth  may  wear  an 
unpretending  air,  but  it  has  a  brilliant  future.  Among  the  many  projects 
which  have  deservedly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  industrious  classes, 
as  means  of  improvement  of  personal  position,  Building  Societies  have 
of  late  years  assumed  a  prominent  rank,  and  they  are  now  being  applied 
to  political  enfranchisement.  But  Building  Societies,  like  all  experimental 
societies,  have  proceeded  upon  experimental  principles.  But  few  persons 
of  sound  mathematical  knowledge,  or  experience  in  calculations,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they 
rest  on  a  scientific  basis.  This  task  has  lately  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Scratcliley,*  to  whose  able  work,  on  this  subject,  we  desire  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

A  work  so  elaborate  as  the  one  to  which  we  are  referrino:,  aboundino: 
in  calculations  and  examinations  of  Building  Societies'  illustrative 
accounts,  does  not  admit  of  analysis  in  this  publication,  but  is  useful  to 
apprise  our  readers,  of  whom  so  many  are  personally  interested  in  Build- 
ing Societies,  that  Mr.  Scratchley's  work  enters  with  great  ability  into 
the  exposition  of  the  defective  operation  of  too  many  existing  societies, 
with  the  view  to  their  amendment,  or  the  formation  of  new  societies  upon 
correct  principles. 

A  minute  inquiry  into  the  various  systems  of  these  societies  has  con- 
firmed Mr.  Scratchley  in  an  opinion,  suggested  to  him  by  previous  ex- 
perience, that  one  prominent  defect — one  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  success — is  the  almost  universal  condition  by  which  the  existence 
of  a  Building  Society  is  limited  to  a  specific  number  of  years.  This  fact, 
for  such  he  demonstrates  it  to  be,  has  led  Mr.  Scratchley  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  these  institutions  may  be  constructed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  so  as  to  be  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  imperfections  of  the 
terminating  system ;  and  he  has  augmented  the  value  of  his  work  by 
including  in  it  a  set  of  Rules,  with  directions  for  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  a  permanent  Building  Society. 

As  so  many  of  the  industrious  classes  must  join  these  societies  on  the 

*  'A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Building  Societies,'  by  Arthur  Scratchley,  M.A., 
Actuary  to  the  Western  Life  Assurance  Society.     J.  Parker,  West  Strand. 
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simple  faith  which  they  have  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the 
directors,  and  so  few  of  those  who  risk  their  hard  and  life-long  earnings 
in  these  speculations  are  themselves  competent  to  determine  the  chance 
of  security  for  the  realisation  of  their  hopes  which  any  given  society 
actually  affords,  those  who  direct  them  (if  not  those  who  subscribe  to 
them)  should  make  sure  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  assume  the  grave 
responsibiHty  of  their  office ;  and  to  this  end  we  do  not  know  that  an 
abler  work  than  Mi*.  Scratchley's  can  be  consulted. 

G.   J.    HOLYOAKE. 


[A  Review  of  Mr.  Lewes's  Life  of  Robespierre  was  intended  for  this 
number,  and  partly  written,  when  the  City  of  London  Election  summoned 
Mr.  Holyoake  to  the  duty  of  labouring  to  prevent  the  election  of  Lord 
John  Manners  as  the  representative  of  the  intolerance  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  notice  of  election  being  sudden,  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
early  part  of  the  week  were  so  entirely  occupied  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  finish  the  notice  in  time.] 

PROFESSOR  NEWMAN  ON  THE  SOUL.* 


That  simple-hearted  practice  of  crowning  every  new  hero  with  the  halo 
which  belongs  alone  to  the  Genius  of  Humanity,  and  inferring  excellence 
in  all  things  from  excellence  in  one,  has  met  with  many  a  cold  smile  from 
those  whose  experience  has  acquainted  them  with  the  woful  imperfections 
of  every  human  person  and  thing :  but  it  springs  from  a  true  intuition, 
that  harmony  of  development  is  the  really  natural  state  of  man,  and  that 
the  virtues  are  most  real  when  dwelling  in  union.  And  while  we  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  witness,  in  daily  life,  the  very  reverse  of  this  state,  how 
joyously  we  spring  again  to  the  child's  intuitive  hope,  when  we  witness 
attempts  to  harmonise  the  opposing  elements  of  the  world  by  making 
evident  their  equal  root  in  nature,  and  the  true  sphere  of  action  belong- 
ing to  each.     Such  an  attempt  is  this  new  work  of  Professor  Newman. 

Many  persons  have  already  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  reality  of 
Faith  to  the  reason  of  the  sceptic,  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they 
have  not  dared  to  face  the  whole  'proMem,  Their  worship  was  not  free 
from  the  leaven  of  tradition  and  authority,  and  they  did  not  feel  their 
faith  distinctly  enough  to  place  it  on  an  independent  and  individual  basis. 
Consequently,  the  sceptic  always  felt  that  there  was  a  part  of  his  reason- 
ing (and  often  the  largest  part)  unanswered,  and  the  conviction  that  it 
could  not  be  answered  naturally  deepened  in  his  mind.  If  morally 
inferior,  he  glorified  himself  thereupon  :  if  morally  single,  he  only  sang 
praises  to  *  Truth,'  and  went  on  his  way  satisfied  that,  in  exterminating 
religion,  he  was  doing  the  best  that  in  him  lay  towards  emancipating  his 
fellow-men  from  weakness,  ignorance,  and  misery. 

But  Mr.  Newman  does  face  the  whole  problem,  and  aims  to 
'  render  to  the  Understanding  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Understand- 
ing, and  to  the  Soul  the  things  of  the  Soul.'  (p.  215.)     From  the  well- 

*  'The  Soul,  Her  Sorrows  and  Aspirations:  an  Essay  towards  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Soul,  as  the  true  basis  of  Theology.'  I3y  Francis  William  New- 
man, formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.     London  :  Qhapman. 
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known  Paley  watch-argument,  and  *the  mischief  arising  from  the  current 
Bibliolatry '  (p.  72),  to  the  fetish-consecration  of  an  English  Sunday, 
when  *  the  clergyman  and  the  "  minister"  are  in  their  glory'  (p.  158),  and 
sermons  are  preached  '  which  make  Atheism  seem  preferable  to  Theism, 
by  painting  the  Holy  and  All-Merciful  as  an  Omnipotent  Devil  who 
insists  on  being  complimented  '  (p.  173),  nothing  is  blinked — what- 
ever abuse  he  sees,  he  describes  in  plain  words.  And  yet,  from  the  indi- 
viduality of  man,  he  deduces  a  worship  as  deep  and  heart-filling  as  any 
that  has  existed  in  connection  with  these  doctrines. 
Three  things  result  from  this. 

1.  He  unfolds  the  mischiefs  and  miseries  inflicted  and  suffered  by 
religious  persons,  from  the  neglect  or  distortion  of  reason,  with  unusual 
vividness,  and  still  more  unusual  courage.  This  part  of  the  book  will 
doubtless  gain  him  many  enemies  and  alienations — and  to  see  a  man  of 
high  literary  reputation,  moving  among  educated  society,  dare  to  risk 
this,  and  with  such  singleness  of  aim  and  fulness  of  utterance  as  he  has 
done,  displays  a  noble  devotedness  which  touches  one  too  deeply  for 
praise,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  find  its  more  appropriate  reward 
in  stimulating  others  to  similar  *  moral  efforts,' 

2.  He  does  full  justice  to  the  non-religious.  There  is  not  only  an 
entire  absence  of  the  pious  horror  and  insulting  pity  which  has  so  long 
constituted  the  sole  recognition  which  religionists  have  condescended  to 
take  of  their  unworshippins;  fellow-men — but  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to 
appreciate  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  on  their  own  grounds,  irre- 
spective of  the  religious  condition  of  their  possessor.  Even  where  he 
thinks  that  atheism  springs  from  a  moral  error,  he  adds  that  he  ^  must 
carefully  guard  against  seeming  to  overlook  that  it  may  be  still  a  merely 
speculative  error,  which  ought  not  to  separate  our  hearts  from  any  man. 
If  we  see  another  to  love  goodness  and  shudder  at  evil,  he  is  to  be  loved, 
although  he  may  hold  a  theory,  which  we  think  logically  tends  to  annihi- 
late exertion /or  the  good  and  against  the  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
a  bad-hearted  man  is  theoretically  orthodox  on  these  points.'  (p.  30.) 

3.  But  our  author  believes  that  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, there  is  a  religious  element  in  man,  and  that  these  three  need  to  be 
combined  in  perfect  harmony  before  man, can  be  wholly  man  :  and  that 
as  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  each  need  the  counterpoise  of  the 
other,  to  work  safely  and  happily,  so  the  combined  action  of  these  two 
needs  the  counterpoise  of  the  religious  element,  to  make  them  all  that 
they  are  capable  of  being.  The  following  extracts  will  help  to  develop 
his  views. 

*  By  the  Soul  we  understand  that  side  of  human  nature  upon  which 
we  are  in  contact  with  the  Infinite,  and  with  God,  the  Infinite  Perso- 
nality:  in  the  Soul  therefore  alone  is  it  possible  to  know  God;  and  the 
correctness  of  our  knowledge  must  depend  eminently  on  the  healthy, 
active,  and  fully  developed  condition  of  our  organ.  While  the  well- 
being  of  Man  is  the  chief  reason  for  coveting  a  knowledge  of  God,  and 
all  sound   theology  must  aim  ultimately  at  a   practical  end,   the  direct 

object  of  this  Essay  is  nevertheless  more  scientific  than  practical 

Those  truths,  and  those  only,  are  properly  to  be  called  Spiritual,  the 
nature  of  which  admits  of  their  being  directly  discerned  in  the  Soul,  just 
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as  Moral  truths  in  the  Moral  Sense  :  and  he  is  a  spiritual  man,  not  who 
believes  these  at  second  hand  (which  is  a  historical  or  dead  faith),  but 
who  sees  internally,  and  knows  directly.  To  guide  towards  the  method 
of  ascertaining  these,  is  the  object  of  the  present  treatise  :  and  whatever 
may  at  first  seem  to  be  digressive,  is  nevertheless  intended  to  conduce  to 
a  greater  fulness  of  insight  into  this  cardinal  point.'  (Preface). 

*  In  the  English  tongue,  indeed,  the  very  word  Soul  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  express  that  side  of  our  nature  by  which  we  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  Infinite.  The  soul  is  to  things  spiritual,  what  the  con- 
science is  to  things  moral :  each  is  the  seat  of  feeling,  and  thereby  the 
organ  of  specific  information  to  us,  respecting  its  own  subject.  If  all 
human  Souls  and  Consciences  felt  absolutely  alike,  we  should  fitly 
regard  their  enunciations  as  having  a  certainty  on  a  par  with  the  percep- 
tions of  Sense  :  only,  as  sense  is  developed  in  an  earlier  stHge  of  human- 
ity, and  is  less  dependent  on  higher  cultivation  than  the  Conscience  and 
the  Soul,  the  decisions  of  Sense  are  undoubtedly  far  easier  to  ascertain — 
not  therefore  more  certain  when  ascertained.'  (p.  4.) 

*  Morals  can  seldom  gain  living  energy,  without  the  impulsive  force 
derived  from  Spirituals.  Plato  and  Cicero  may  indeed  talk  of  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  Virtue ;  nor  do  we  doubt,  that  a  man's  self-respect 
may  make  him  choose  to  die,  rather  than  live  degraded  in  his  own  eyes 
by  deviating  from  his  ideal  of  right  conduct :  let  earnest  Stoicism  be  con- 
fessed to  be  noble  and  honourable ;  yet  it  makes  the  mind  too  exclusively 
reflexive,  and  endangers  pride  and  self-confidence.  Virtue  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, a  sot  of  wise  rules,  not  a  person  ;  and  cannot  call  out  affection,  as 
an  existence  exterior  to  the  soul  does.  On  the  contrary,  God  is  a 
Person ;  and  the  love  of  Him  is,  of  all  affections,  by  far  the  most  ener- 
getic in  exciting  us  to  realise  our  highest  ideal  of  moral  excellence,  and  in 
clearing  the  moral  sight,  so  that  that  ideal  may  keep  rising.  Other 
things  being  equal*  (a  condition  not  to  be  forgotten),  a  spiritual  man 
will  hold  a  higher  and  purer  morality  than  a  mere  moralist.  Not  only 
does  duty  manifest  itself  to  him  as  an  ever  expanding  principle,  but— - 
since  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  duty  becomes  pleasant  and  easy,  when 
performed  under  the  stimulus  of  Love — the  Will  is  enabled  to  concen- 
trate itself  more  on  that  which  remains  difficult,  and  greater  power  of 
performance  is  attained.'  (pp.  123-4.) 

*  We  need  more  of  Nature  in  the  soul ;  that  is,  a  reverting  to  first 
principles,  a  development  of  primitive  instincts,  and  some  increased  con- 
fidence that  there  still  lives  a  God  to  hear  and  teach  us.  Never  shall  we 
by  mere  herding  together,  or  by  leaning  on  authority  old  or  new,  make 
up  for  intrinsic  weakness  in  each  separate  soul But  with  more  Indi- 
viduality, more  Independence  of  man,  there  will  be  more  capacity  to 
learn  of  God.  Then  we  shall  not  aim  (in  theory,  any  more  than  in 
practice)  to  become  little  Christs  or  little  Pauls  ;  we  shall  as  freely  dis- 
claim it,  as  in  literature  the  becoming  little  Homers.  Such  imitation,  all 
know,  does  not  tend  to  excellence,  but  to  stupidity.  Men  of  little  faith 
fix  their  eyes  on  the  Past,  as  did  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Faith 
gratefully  and  reverently  acknowledges  and  uses  the  Past,  but  sets  her 


*  Mr.  Newman's  own  italics. 
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fac9  towards  the  Future.  Those  who  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
but  allege  that  all  inspiration  is  now  closed,  would,  in  former  days,  pro- 
bably have  aided  to  persecute  them :  those,  on  the  ocher  hand,  who  use 
individual  prophets  only  as  aids  towards  the  Eternal  Source  of  prophecy, 
are  the  true  imitators  of  those  holy  men.  Let  us  hope  and  seek  that  the 
life  of  God  may  be  in  us,  as  it  was  in  them,  a  guide  into  truth  and  an 
energy  for  action  :  then  shall  our  daily  work  be  daily  joy,  and  we  shall 
eat  angels'  food.'   (pp.  187-9.) 

The  main  thread  of  this  work  is  a  detailed  history  of  the  religious 
progress  of  a  soul,  from  its  first  dawning  worship,  through  stages  of 
intellectual  difficulties  and  moral  temptations,  till  gradually  mastering 
both,  it  reaches  a  state  of  moral  health  and  religious  peace.  To  the 
sacred  beauty  and  vivid  truthfulness  of  this  delineation  very  many  will 
bear  witness  with  beating  hearts.  But  it  also  has  its  importance  to 
sceptics.  If  the  religious  instinct  cannot  only  survive  all  the  supernatural 
machinery  which  has  been  so  long  thought  indispensable  to  its  existence, 
but  live  on  with  deep  pervading  vitality,  as  intense  as  that  of  any  ortho- 
dox believer,  and  that,  too,  in  connection  with  an  intellect  as  unfettered,  as 
critical,  as  acute  as  Professor  Newman's,  surely  the  sceptical  dogma,  that 
religion  exists  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  intellect  and  virtue,  deserves  serious 
re-consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  this  union  of  warm  Faith  with  keen 
Thought  that  constitutes  the  crowning  peculiarity  of  the  book.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  Theodore  Parker's  well-known  *  Discourse  on 
Matters  pertaining  to  Religion ;'  and  resembles  it  so  strongly  that  one 
cannot  but  class  the  two  as  belonging  to  the  same  series.  But  while 
Parker  treats  chiefly  of  the  external  phases  of  religious  life,  Newman 
speaks  most  of  its  internal  development ;  and  there  is  in  him  a  pure 
simplicity,  an  absence  from  all  searching  after  effect,  and  a  single-minded 
breathing-forth  of  the  truth  because  it  is  the  truth,  and,  therefore,  may 
not  be  hid;  which  sinks  deeper  into  the  reader's  mind  than  all  the 
rounded  sentences  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  Parker's  somewhat  diffuse, 
though  truly  admirable  work. 

Mr.  Newman  speaks  of  '  the  desolating  Pantheism  that  is  abroad,' 
and  elsewhere  uses  the  terra  in  connection  with  serious  errors  affecting 
both  religion  and  morals.  That  it  is  frequently  combined  with  these,  is 
undoubted — but  are  they  either  essential  to  it  in  theory,  or  inseparable 
from  it  in  practice  ?  In  England,  at  least,  there  are  persons  who  accept 
the  name  of  Pantheist  without  any  belief  in  these  errors.  We  prefer  it 
to  the  name  of  Christian,  not  from  any  hostility  to  Christ,  or  to  that  class 
of  moral  and  religious  qualities  which  received  so  strong  an  impulse  from 
his  life  and  teaching  as  to  have  appropriated,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  the 
name  of*  Christian  virtues;'  but  because  (independently  of  the  confusion 
which  must  arise  when  views  of  Christ  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
popular  ones,  are  yet  made  to  retain  the  popular  name)  to  call  ourselves 
after  any  one  man  would  be  a  compromise  with  what  is  to  us  the  first  of 
truths — that  God  speaks  to  all  human  beings,  as  they  are  able  to  hear 
Him  :  and  that  Hebrew  prophets  and  Christian  Churches  are  to  be 
ranked  simply  according  to  the  spiritual  depth  of  each,  and  are  not  to 
be  set  up  in  undue  eminence  over  the  other  manifold  springs  of  virtue 
and  aspiration   with    which   the  Universal  Father  blesses  every  creature 
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he  has  called  into  existence.  We  decline  the  term  of  Deist,  because  it 
has  usually  been  employed  to  designate  lho?e  who  mainly  believe  in  God 
as  '  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,'  but  who  reject  the  idea  of  his  in- 
timate, ever-prosent  communion  with  his  creatures,  as  presumptuous  and 
irrational.  While  ??'e,  on  the  other  hand,  confess  our  utter  io^norance  as 
to  the  ^  mahing'  of  the  Universe,  and  only  say,  God  is  its  Life — 'the 
Eternal  Self-Consciousness,'  '  the  Infinite  Personality  :'  pervading  all 
reality,  and  known  to  us  primarily  tlirough  our  own  souls. 

But  though  many  of  us  speculate  or  theorise  on  *  spirit  and  matter/ 
the  origin  of  Evil,  &c.,  we  do  not  (whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Ger- 
man Pantheists)  fill  up  the  chasm  between  right  and  wrong  with  the 
name  of  God.  We  believe  in  His  ineffable  jmrity  ;  and  though  our 
thoughts  may  beat  hither  and  thither  against  the  mystery  *  wherewith 
we  are  darkly  bound/  the  worship  of  our  hearts  and  the  service  of  our 
lives  are  not  affected  by  it.  Nor  do  we  assume  a  new  name  from  the 
paltry  desire  of  founding  a  new  sect,  but  for  the  practical  object  of  indi- 
cating a  distinct  position,  which  we  conceive  to  be  vitally  different  from 
that  of  others.  JEqually  removed  from  Orthodoxy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Infidelity  on  the  other,  we  essay  to  unite  the  long-severed  truths  held  by 
each,  which,  by  their  equal  tenacity  of  life,  call  for  equal  right  to  exist  in 
man.  An  ideal  of  life  rises  before  us,  whose  intensity  of  action,  thought, 
and  worship  surpasses  all  the  past.  If  Professor  Newman  can  suggest  a 
more  explicit  appellation  for  us,  well  and  good.  Meanwhile,  I  am  sure 
that  those  w^hose  sentiments  I  have  here  ventured  to  delineate  will  agree 
with  me  in  rendering  earnest  thanks  to  him  for  his  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  that  religion  of  the  combined  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  which, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  has  stirred  the  human  spirit  with 
unutterable  love  and  aspiration,  from  earliest  *  Atlantic'  ages,  to  this 
heaving,  doubting,  yet  truly  onward-moving,  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Panthea. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL   AND  ODILLON  BARROT. 


The  orator  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  radical  leader  of  the  extreme 
opposition  in  the  old  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  have  both  reached  a 
position  which,  allowing  for  the  differences  of  land  and  race,  is  wonder- 
fully similar.  The  patriot  aristocrat  has  entrenched  himself  on  the  outer 
boundaries  of  political  reform  ;  the  French  minister  unfurls  the  standard 
of  despotism  upon  the  very  citadel  of  the  republic.  The  watchword  of 
the  one  is  *  finality/  of  the  other,  *  repression.'  The  policy  of  the  one 
is  borrowed  from  Castlereagh,  that  of  the  other  from  Casimir  Perier. 
Both  have  pretended  that  they  are  the  pure  champions  of  liberty,  and 
each  has  proved  that  the  boundary  of  his  political  creed  is  class  and 
party.  Both  have  l^d  oppositions,  made  stiiring  speeches,  written  severe 
letters,  and  knotted  the  meshes  of  party  intrigues.  Each  has  used  the 
people  for  his  own  purposes;  each  has  excited  the  populace  at  reform 
l)anquets  to  overthrow  a  ministry  ;  and  each,  when  he  became  the  depo- 
sitory of  power,  has  put  forth  his  hand  to  oppress,  to  demoralise,  and  to 
domineer  for  the  intei'ests  and  for  the  glorification  of  his  faction.  To 
arouse  public  expectations,  and  then  to  betray  the  people ;  to  pamper  them 
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with  popular  excitement,  when  out  of  power,  and  despotically  to  repress 
it  when  possessed  of  power ;  to  promise  much,  and  to  perform  little  ;  to 
manifest,  in  words,  the  sternest  political  virtues  when  out  of  office,  and 
to  betray  the  meanest  political  vices,  by  acts,  when  in  office ;  these  are 
the  characteristics  alike  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  descendant  of  one  of 
the  tools  of  the  Eighth  Harry,  and  of  Odillon  Barrot,  the  new  man  and 
quasi  liberal  chief  of  the  middle  classes  in  France. 

The  Nemesis  of  Faith  does  not  exact  a  more  terrible  retribution  than 
the  Nemesis  of  Principle.  If  politicians  lack  principle  and  employ  its 
symbols ;  if  they  commit  the  dire  offence  of  carelessly  uttering  what  they 
do  not  mean,  in  order  to  obtain  what  they  wish  to  possess ;  if  they  use 
the  sacred  words  of  liberty ;  if  they  appeal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
to  arouse  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  self-glorification  and  from  a  lust 
for  power,  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  oppress  the  people,  trample 
under  foot  their  own  doctrines  of  former  days  ;  commit  the  same  crimes 
which,  with  so  much  pride,  they  once  charged  their  opponents  with  com- 
mitting, and  stand  up  before  the  world,  in  the  pages  of  history,  as  reck- 
less renegades,  as  selfish  partizans.  For  all  classes  are  despots,  all 
factions  are  unprincipled,  and  their  leaders,  necessarily,  despotic,  unprin- 
cipled, and  insolent;  whether  they  be  the  Whig  aristocrats  of  England, 
or  the  liberal  bourgeoisie  of  France.  Who  used  the  press,  the  hust- 
ings, the  Commons'  House  to  cry  up  liberty  and  reform,  and  denounce 
tyranny  and  corruption  in  1830-1-2  in  England,  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent? — Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs.  Whose  rallying  cry  was 
^  Peace,  Reform,  and  Retrenchment?'  It  was  the  cry  of  Lor<l  John 
Russell  and  the  Whigs.  Who  have  preached  *  finality,'  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  then  declared  that  the  people  of  England  were  not  anxious  for 
reform  ? — Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs.  Who  in  1848  imitated 
the  policy  of  Castlereagh,  employing  spies  to  entrap  the  people  in  private, 
and  the  Felony  Act,  to  gag  them  in  public  ? — Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
Whigs 

It  is  wonderful,  as  we  said  above,  how  similar,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ances  of  temperament  and  race,  the  age  of  constitutional  England,  and 
the  youth  of  constitutional  France,  has  been  the  career  of  Odillon  Barrot 
to  that  of  the  great  Whig  statesman. 

London,  it  is  true,  has  not,  like  Paris,  been  cursed  with  a  '  state  of 
siege,'  but  she  has  had  her  lOth  of  April,  with  the  future  President  of 
a  Republic  sworn  in  as  a  special  constable.  London  has  not  been 
blocked  up  with  barricades,  but  she  has  been  infested  with  spies.  Every- 
thing here  has  been  on  a  small  scale,  as  small  as  the  men  who  direct 
affairs,  but  the  comparison  is  not  the  less  disadvantageous  to  the  French 
Rus^^ell. 

We  all  know  what  our  Russells  and  Broughams  were  doing  in  1830, 
and  what  they  are  doing  now.  Let  us  see  what  their  counterparts,  in  the 
vicious  and  cowardly  statesmanship  of  liberalism,  were  doing  and  saying 
over  the  water. 

In  1832  the  Deputies  of  the  opposition  met  at  the  house  of  M,  Lafitte 
and  resolved  to  present  a  balance-sheet  of  the  situation  to  their  consti- 
tuents. They  elected  a  committee  to  draw  up  this  document,  (the 
famous  com.pte  rendu),  and  among  that  committee  we  find  the  names  of 
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MM.  Odillon  Barrot  and  De  Cormenin.  When  the  committee  met  to 
settle  the  address  it  was  found  that  the  draft  of  De  Cormenin  was  too 
bold,  and  that  of  Barrot  too  dynastic.  It  was  necessary  that  a  happy 
mean  between  these  two  extremes  should  be  found,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men set  out  for  the  park  of  Saint-Cloud  to  arrive  at  an  understandings  on 
the  subject.  Louis  Blanc  tells  us,  that  wc  may  judge  from  its  undecided 
and  sligbtly  sad-coloured  style,  that  the  sparkling  and  vigorous  author 
of  the  ^  Letter  on  the  Civil  List/  M.  de  Cormenin,  had  not  the  trreatest 
share  in  the  composition,  consequently,  the  glory  may  be  suffered  to 
blaze  upon  the  brow  of  Odillon  Barrot.  And  let  the  reader  mark  this. 
Valuable  as  is  the  document  in  the  pages  of  history,  it  is  ten  times  more 
valuable  now.  From  its  sentences  we  can  extract  sufficient  to  describe 
the  present  position  of  France  in  the  hands  of  Barrot  the  minister,  written 
by  Barrot  the  ambitious  candidate  for  office.  This  comj^te  rendu  was 
dated  the  28th  May,  1832  :— 

*  The  government  announced  to  France  their  intention  to  succour 
Italy  against  Austria,  and  protecting  the  nationality  of  Poland  from 
Russia.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  formal  promises,  in  spite  of  the  old 
and  new  interests  of  France,  tket/  have  abandoned  Italy  to  the 
domination  of  Austriaj  and  left  Poland,  Poland  whom  we  could  assist, 
to  perish,  although  they  cried  from  the  tribune  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
save  her.^   

If  it  was  so  great  an  offence  in  Louis  Philippe  to  abandon  Italy,  what 
must  be  the  sin  of  Odillon  Barrot,  who  has  not  *  abandoned,'  but  invaded 
Italy,  and  bombarded  Rome ;  not  content  to  leave  the  work  of  despotism 
to  Austria,  but  to  take  part  in  the  iniquity ! 

^  The  government,'  continues  this  celebrated  manifesto,  in  summing  up, 
'  ought  to  have  securely  established  the  revolution,  and  they  have  broken 
its  natural  supports  by  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guards  of  the 
most  warlike  and  devoted  towns. 

*  They  ought  to  have  favoured  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  saved 
France,  and  they  have  pursued  it  with  their  actions,  ruined  it  with  im- 
posts, corrupted  it  with  aniortissementSj  and  overwhelmed  it  with  fines. 

*They  have  declared  that  they  would  restore  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  and  there  is  not  one  which  they  have  not  perverted  or  falsified  in 
the  application. 

*  They  should  have  relied  upon  the  Chambers,  and  they  have  stifled 
their  initiative;  they  should  have  repaid,  by  hospitality,  the  debt  of 
France  towards  the  patriot  refugees  of  Poland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
they  have  disgraced  this  hospitality  by  the  shameful  conditions  which 
they  joined  thereto. 

*  They  guaranteed  for  us  internal  security,  and  unceasingly  has  it  been 
distm'bed  by  emeutes,  by  violent  conflicts  between  the  people  and  autho- 
rity, by  aggressions  more  and  more  audacious  of  the  fallen  government 

and  they  have  so  admirably  e;i^«w^/ecZ  us  in  a  labyrinth  of  dtploinatic 

intrigues,  that  it  is  impossible  for  themselves  even  to  assign  a  term  to 
this  state  of  anxiety  which  is  neither  peace  nor  war,  and  which  destroys 
our  commerce  and  industry.' 

Who  now  declares  the  *  state  of  siege?'  who  now  pursues  the  press  in 
the  law  courts,  and  crushes  it  in  the  Assembly  ?  who  now  dissolves  the 
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National  Guard,  and  repays  the  debts  of  France  to  Poland  and  Italy  by 
threats,  bayonets,  and  bombshells  ?  who  now  has  involved  France  in  a 
labyrinth  of  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  for  the  sake  of  dynasties  and  des- 
potism, violated  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  constitution  not  yet  ten 
months  old?  The  renegade  radical,  tlie  quondam  agitator,  the  pompous 
rhetorician,  the  servile  copyist  of  Thiers  and  Guizot,  the  inflated  Russell 
of  France — Odillon  Barrot ! 

Thus  it  is.  The  two  statesmen  who  stand  in  the  front  of  the  rulers  of 
France  and  England,  like  yet  unlike,  are  doomed  to  play  the  tyrant  to- 
day, who  yesterday  were  all  on  fire  for  what  they  called  hberty.  They 
have  aspired  to  parts  which  they  cannot  play — tampered  with  the  names 
of  principles,  to  find  refuge  in  expediency — and  flattered  the  people  when 
they  were  strong,  to  insult  them  when  they  were  weak.  Alas  !  the  dif- 
ference between  these  statesmen  of  France  and  England  consists  only  in 
this — that  while  the  one  is  a  bladder  puffed  out,  the  other  is  a  bladder 
empty.  Eugene. 

THE    NON-INTERVENTION     POLICY. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  non-intervention  as  the  rule  of  English  policy. 
But  non-intervention  is  not  the  rule. 

The  rule  of  English  policy  is  utter  denial  of  any  relation  of  duty 
towards  the  world,  utter  contempt  of  Justice  and  disregard  of  Honour ; 
care  only  for  the  Shop,  and  for  our  allies  the  Despots,  whose  welfare  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Shop. 

Lacking  a  name  to  characterise  so  revolting,  so  hideous  a  system,  they 
have  christened  it '  non-intervention^ — par  excellence,  the  '  peace-policy.' 

Do  we  not  love  Peace  ?  Truly  we  do ;  but  we  love  Justice  more. 
And  till  Peace  and  Justice  be  synonymous,  while  '  Peace'  means  any- 
thing but  Justice,  we  would  not  have  '  Peace.^ 

We  object  to  the  pretence  which  hinders  the  real  advent  of  Peace. 

We  object  to  those  who,  when  the  streets  run  with  blood,  exclaim  *  It 
is  Peace,'  simply  because  none  of  their  own  family  have  been  murdered. 
This  is  the  non-intervention  policy. 

We  object  to  those  who,  when  a  town  is  on  fire,  refuse  to  lend  a  hand 
to  extinguish  it,  because  their  house  has  party-walls.  The  non-interven- 
tionists again. 

We  object  to  those  who  assert  that,  they  are  excused  from  the  duties 
of  Humanity,  they  have  no  quarrel  with  Injustice,  because  of  their  ^  geo- 
graphical ^position'  or  *  peculiar  constitution  ;'  that  their  moral  position 
depends  on  the  geographical  Justice  on  some  peculiarity  in  their  Consti- 
tution. This  is  the  creed  of  the  non-interventionists  :  in  proof  whereof 
we  refer  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Our  most  Christian  statesmen,  when  told 
to  love  their  neighbours,  do  not  indeed  ask  who  are  their  neighbours, 
but  openly  plead  and  bar  their  ^  geographical  position.' 

We  object  to  the  '  Peace'-preservers  whose  souls  are  branded  with  the 
shame  of  complicity  with  the  massacres  of  Gallicia  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Rome,  and  whose  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Punjaub. 

We  object  to  such  •  Peace'  as  won  for  Louis  Philippe  the  title  of  the 
*  Napoleon  of  Peace,'  the  applause  and'fellowship  of  those  who  support, 
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and  are  supported  by,  the  policy  of  non-intervention ;  the  *  peaceful' 
policy  which  betrayed  Poland  and  Italy,  which  invented  African  razzias; 
the  ^  Peace'  which  needed  a  Spanish  marriage  for  its  maintenance. 

The  Patron-saint  and  friend  and  exemplar  of  the  Traders-in-peace — 
the  master  of  the  non-intervention  school — was  at  war  with  Africa  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  his  most  peaceful  reign — as  the  men  of  Lyons 
and  the  Rue  Transnonain  might  testify.  But  the  African  war  did  not 
affect  the  Shop. 

The  men  who  have  no  concern  with  Rome,  '  because  of  their  geogra- 
phical position,'  vote  thanks  and  medals  to  the  overrunners  of  India. 

The  cry  of  non-intervention  is  not  honest.  It  is  a  cant  word  to 
deceive  the  nation.  The  non-intervention  of  Enghsh  diplomatists  is  an 
excuse  for  occasions,  when  the  Shop  is  in  danger,  or  when  Liberty  fights 
against  odds.     It  is  not  used  else. 

Our  geographical  position  and  peculiar  constitution  prevent  us  from 
interfering  to  rescue  Rome  from  the  barbarians,  to  aid  the  development 
of  Italian  freedom  proclaimed  and  promised  by  our  agents  when  a  pur- 
pose was  to  be  served. 

Meanwhile,  our  geographical  position  and  peculiar  constitution  allow 
us  to  protect  the  King  of  Mosquito.     But  then  the  cost  is  veiy  small. 

Our  peculiar  constitution  prevented  us  from  intervening  to  stay  the 
massacres  of  Gallicia ;  our  geographical  position  debarred  us  from  main- 
taining the  stipulations  of  our  own  treaties  with  regard  to  Cracow. 

But  when  the  Liberals  of  Oporto  went  nigh  to  overthrow  a  worthless 
Court,  then  we  could  interfere  to  ruin  the  Liberals,  though  acknowledging 
that  Right  was  on  their  side. 

The  same  game  was  talked  of  towards  Switzerland ;  but  the  Swiss 
settled  their  affairs  before  the  non-interveners  could  interfere. 

It  is  non-intervention  when  such  policy  may  serve  the  cause  of 
Despotism:  then  only.  For  the  Shop  is  believed  to  depend  upon  Court- 
custom.  So  they  hold  together.  If  you  have  any  doubt  of  that 
matter,  read — not  the  news,  but  the  state  of  the  Funds.  They  rise  and 
fall  with  Despotism.  They  indicate  exactly  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  non-intervening  Traders,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  geographical 
position  of  their  correspondents —  the  Despots. 

But  we  ^  are  wronging  the  Peace-men.'  *  They  would  interfere  for 
Justice.'  Would?  Yes,  Hell  may  be  very  handsomely  paved  with 
their  intentions.  ^  They  would  interfere  persuasively  ;' and,  while  cities 
are  being  bombarded  and  sacked,  talk  quietly  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
it  does  not  matter  where,  yet  not  too  loudly,  lest  some  friendly  King  of 
Bombarders  may  hear  them,  of  the  wondrous  power  ol' gentleness.  'How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  arbitrate  these  quarrels  !'  '  Then  our  trade 
need  not  be  interrupted.'  Whereupon,  some  laugh  in  their  sleeves:  all, 
perhaps,  except  the  Cossacks,  who  have  not  yet  learned  politeness. 

'  Arbitrate  !'  say  the  most  eminent  of  the  non-interventionists — those 
wiio  deny  national  duty  and  make  a  mock  of  national  honour.  Arbitrate! 
But  theie  can  be  no  arbitration  between  Right  and  Wrong.  It  is  a 
quarrel  to  the  death. 

What  arbitration  between  Italy  and  the  Austrian  Emperor;  between 
Poland  and  Nicholas  ?                  • 
^ >Q 
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What  arbitration  between  the  oppressed  and  their  oppressor ;  between 
Liberty  and  Despotism  ? 

Do  the  *  arbitrators  '  propose  to  arbitrate  in  the  case  of  Ireland  ? 

Arbitration  now  could  mean  but  one  thing :  a  convention  of  all  the 
existing  Governments,  an  agreement  never  more  to  quarrel  but  to  up- 
hold each  other  against  their  Peoples.  Well !  that  was  pretty  well  un- 
derstood before  the  advent  of  the  Member  for  the  West-Riding. 

For,  say  the  supreme  arbitration  is  agreed  upon.  What  is  that  to 
Sicily,  to  Rome,  to  Lombardy,  to  Hungary,  to  Poland  ? 

Say  Poland.  PoU\nd  will  not  be  recognised  or  represented  in  your 
Court.  She  revolts  asrainst  the  '  Three '  Powers.  She  can  never  arbi- 
trate.  What  becomes  of  your  peaceful  arbitrement  ?  We  do  not  ask 
this  of  Mr.  Cobden.  We  know  that  he  is  the  enemy  of  Poland,  albeit 
it  was  a  corn-country.  We  ask  it  of  those  who  may  honestly  think  that 
any  supreme  court  of  arbitration  can  prevent  war  so  long  as  Injustice 
rules  the  earth. 

There  may  be  such  a  Supreme  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the  earth 
shall  be  divided  into  Nations,  instead  of  Kingdoms — when  the  world 
shall  be  organised^  not  as  now  parcelled  out  to  please  the  caprices  of 
statecraft,  without  regard  to  nationality,  in  defiance  even  of  geographical 
position  and  peculiar  constitution. 

But  there  can  be  no  arbitration  till  Despotism  is  no  more  ;  no  Peace 
till  Justice  rules  the  world.  Let  the  Utopian  peace-men  cease  to  be 
Utopian ;  and,  no  longer  giving  countenance  to  the  Traders-in-peace, 
consider  how  practically  to  advance  Peace.  They  will  so  accomplish 
more  than  by  repeating  a  parrot  cry,  or  by  any  premature  conventions. 

For,  though  Peace  is  yet  an  unmeaning  word  upon  the  Earth,  Duty 
should  have  significance.  And  only  by  close  following  of  Duty,  though 
it  be  through  the  cannon-smoke,  and  over  blood-stained  fields,  can  Peace 
be  permanently  secured. 

If  a  robber  would  attack  my  house,  meaning  to  outrage  my  sister  or 
slay  my  children,  shall  I  seek  peace  with  him  to-day,  knowing  that  he 
would  return  to-morrow  to  repeat  his  attack  ?  Or  shall  I  stand  courte- 
ously on  the  threshhold,  and  bid  him  pass  to  his  work,  in  the  name  of 
Peace  objecting  to  interfere  ?     Will  I  not  rather  slay  him  on  the  spot  ? 

Would  I  talk  of  Peace  in  the  forests,  till  the  last  wolf's  head  was  on 
my  spear  ? 

Aid  the  wronged  and  the  weak  !  Gird  up  thy  loins  dutifully  to 
follow  Justice  wherever  she  may  lead  thee.    . 

O  most  desired  Peace !  whom  the  true,  the  beautiful-natured,  alone 
can  really  love  or  perceive,  where  shall  I  worship  thee  ?  Shall  it  not  be 
first  in  my  own  conscience  ?  There,  at  least,  will  I  maintain  a  service, 
whatever  storms  may  rage  around  me,  overthrowing  thine  altars  in  the 
high  places  of  the  world. 

And  how  at  peace  with  conscience,  if  I  shirk,  for  any  quietus  sake,  my 
duty  to  the  suffering  ? 

Yes  !  for  the  sake  of  true  Peace,  the  peace  which  pa?seth  the  under- 
standing of  tliG  non-intervcners,  I  will  make  no  dishonourable  truce 
with  Injustice,  whatever  may  be  its  geographical  position  or  peculiar 
constitution.  •  W.  J.  Linton. 
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POVERTY     AND     CHRISTIANITY. 

Sir, —  An  'orthodox  Christian'  friend  of  mine,  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  referring  to  an  article  that  appeared  a  week  or  two  ago  in  the 
Heasoner,  headed  *  Poverty;  its  ncce:^sar)^ Existence?'  writes  thus  to  me: 
— *I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  to  be  paupers, 
just  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  to  be  wicked  or  immoral ;  but  while 
men  are  wicked  or  immoral  there  will  be  paupers.  The  poor  will  not 
cease  out  of  the  land  as  lon<';  as  wickedness  continue  in  it ;  and  this,  I 
believe,  will  be  the  case  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  dispensation. 
I  believe  your  way  of  thinking  and  your  teaching  are  doing  away  with 
the  only  remedy  we  have  for  pauperism  and  poverty — the  love  of  Christ 
constraining  us — and,  whatever  you  may  think  to  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you,  by  your  teachings,  reduce  that  love  of  Christ  to  a  nullity.' 

This  view  of  the  question  is,  I  know,  prevalent  amongst  those  who 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  '  Word  of  God,'  and  interpret  it  without  the 
aid  of  Reason.  These  professing  Christians  seem  to  say,  *  love  Christ 
and  you  shall  be  rich,'  but  I  would  simply  ask  them  whether,  taking  a 
survey  of  the  entire  Christian  Church,  wealth  is  found  to  bear  an  exact 
ratio  to  the  intensity  of  faith  possessed  by  its  individual  members.  I 
would  put  it  to  them,  whether  food  and  raiment  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
are  so  portioned  out  in  the  Christian  world  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  any  connection  between  sincere  adoration  of  the  Holy  Cross 
and  the  amount  of  material  enjoyment  diffused  throughout  that  world. 
And  I  would  beg  them  to  cast  their  eyes  around  society  and  see  if  they 
cannot  find  many,  ah !  too  many,  wallowing  in  the  best  and  richest 
blessings  this  earth  can  produce,  and  who  are  yet  living  lives  notoriously 
immoral ;  who  are  unjust,  oppressors,  extortioners,  and  slanderers,  and 
who  openly  set  at  defiance  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  Let  each  man 
look  within  the  narrower  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  and  let  him  say 
to  himself,  *  is  my  rich  neighbour,  who  fares  sumptuously  every  day, 
dresses  in  superfine  broadcloth,  decks  his  body  out  in  gold  rings  and 
gaudy  trappings,  and  attends  his  parish  church  or  his  unsteeplc.d  little 
Bethel  twice  or  thrice  every  Sunday,  a  more  affiectionate  husband,  a  more 
tender  father,  a  more  honest  tradesman,  a  sincerer  friend,  and  a  more 
virtuous  man,  than  another  whose  dwelling  is  a  humble  hut,  whose 
daintiest  food  a  hard  crust,  and  whose  only  worship  the  worship  of 
nature  and  humanity  ?  And  if  to  this  reflection  his  heart  cannot  respond 
a  fervent  *  yes,'  how  can  he  think  there  is  any  afiinity  between  worldly 
prosperity  on  the  one  side  and  Christian  faith  and  moral  practice  on  the 
other?  As  society  stands  now,  the  purest  love  of  Christ,  the  most  spot- 
less morality,  and  the  loftiest  genius  will  not  ensure  us  from  the  invasion  of 
poverty.  Individual  virtue  and  I'eligion  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  must 
remain  so  wliile  the  majority,  who  keep  together  the  present  artificial 
social  organisation,  stand  in  antagonism  to  the  practical  establishment  of 
Truth  and  Justice.  In  this  sense  it  is  quite  true  what  my  friend  says, 
thai  '  while  men  are  wicked  and  immoral  there  will  be  paupers.'  It  is 
what  I  am  contending  for,  that  as  long  as  society  is  founded  upon  a 
'  wicked  and  immoral'  basis,  as  long  as  idleness  is  rewarded  and  labour 
despised,  as  long  as  vice  is  crowned^and  virtue  scorned,  war  deified  and 
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peace  ridiculed,  pauperism,  destitution,  and  misery  must  exist.  When 
the  Move  of  Christ'  shall  predominate,  then  will  pauperism  cease  from  the 
land.  Yes,  I  believe  it  firmly  ;  but  then  it  is  not  such  a  *  love'  as  ortho- 
dox Christians  mean  by  the  term.  It  is  when  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  shall  be  believed  practical  and  sought  to  be  realised  that  the  true 
fruits  of  true  Christian  love  will  bless  and  sanctify  mankind.  Equality 
will  then  reign  where  puppet-privilege  now  has  its  seat.  A  social  com- 
munity will  dawn  where  a  robber-shielding  darkness  now  spreads  its 
horrid  shade.  The  Rights  of  property  will  then  be  recognised,  not 
merely  in  wordj  but  in  fact.  But  until  this  hour  of  regeneration  arrive 
the  ^  love  of  Christ'  will  indeed  be  '  a  nullity.' 

Surely,  sir,  to  this  interpretation  of  Christianity  you  can  have  nothing 
to  object.  You,  I  believe,  lean  towards  the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  and 
Christ  was  a  Communist.  Frank  Grant. 

[We  have  no  objection  to  this  *  interpretation  of  Christianity,'  as  we  are 
interested  in  the  moralisation  of  whatever  tenets  men  do  receive ;  but  we 
are  no  more  able  to  deduce  these  views  of  Mr.  Grant,  exclusively  or  cohe- 
rently, from  the  doctrines  imputed  to  Christ,  than  we  are  able  to  see 
the  utility  of  styling,  as  Panthea  elsewhere  does,  the  harmony  of 
the  intellect  and  the  affections — the  'religion  of  the  heart.'  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  us  to  quote  Christ  as  a  Communist.  He  did  not  understand 
Political  Economy,  and  he  would  not  be  received  as  of  the  slightest 
authority  on  Communism  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  should 
give  his  evidence  in  peison,  and  on  the  Urue  faith  of  a  Christian.' — Ed.] 

SUNDAY     TRADING     BILL. 


[The  second  reading  of  this  Bill  being  appointed  for  the  18th,  Mr. 
Dyson  thinks  that  it  should  not  be  left  without  attention ;  and  for  this 
end  he  has  sent  the  following  petition  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  trusts  others 
will  do  likewise.  Mr.  Dyson  anticipates  that  success  with  this  small-fry 
measure  will  be  but  the  precursor  to  others,  and  that  Sunday  travellers 
and  Sunday  Teachers  will  next  be  subjected  to  the  strait  waistcoat  of 
saintly  legislation.  We  have  abridged  Mr.  Dyson's  ])etition — not,  we 
fear,  without  weakening  its  force  in  the  writer's  judgment;  but  the 
chance  of  any  petition  being  extensively  reproduced  (which  we  take  to 
be  Mr.  Dyson's  object)  depends  upon  its  brevity. — Ed.] 

To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  etc.     The  Petition  of  the  undersigned, 

residing  at  231,  Shoreditch, 
Sheweth — That  your  petitioner  is  informed  that  a  Bill  on  the  subject 
of  Sunday  Trading  is  now  before  your  Honourable  House.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  your  petitioner  such  a  subject  does  not  legitimately  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  functions  of  your  Honourable  House — being,  in  its  reli- 
gious aspect,  an  interference  with  liberty  of  conscience.  The  religious 
observance  of  Sundaj?  is  already  more  than  sujBSciently  protected  by  the 
existing  law.  Those  who  regard  Sunday  as  a  day  set  apart  exclusively 
for  religious  purposes  have  ample  protection  while  acting  in  accordance 
with  their  convictions,  and  they  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  law  and  coer- 
cion, and  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  your  Honourable  House,  in  their 
desire  to  enforce  outward  conformity  on  the  part  of  others  to  opinions  in 
which  they  do  not  participate. 
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In  the  opinion  of  your  petitioner,  the  true  way  to  promote  the  decorous 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  religious  exercise  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  rest  and  rational  recreation  on  the  other,  would  be  to  provide,  for  that 
portion  of  the  people  who  attach  no  religious  importance  to  the  day 
called  Sunday,  instructive  enjoyments,  by  removing  such  obstructions  as 
may  exist  to  the  throwing  open  to  the  people,  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  museums,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  even  the  theatres — thus 
withdrawing  society,  or  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  it,  from  the  debasing 
allurements  which  abound,  and  promoting  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  petitioner,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  sanctimonious  observance  i 
of  the  Sabbath — namely,  the  wise  enjoyment  of  it ;  for  wliy  sl)ould  the  | 
British  Museum  and  National  Gallery  be  closed  while  the  gin  palace  | 
and  beer  shop  are  open  ?  | 

The  Bill  now  before  your  Honourable  House  is  based  on  no  de-  I 
terminate  principle;  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  with  the  avowed  ' 
opinions  of  its  promoters  (being,  your  petitioner  is  credibly  informed, 
but  the  prelude  to  the  carrying  out  of  intentions  of  a  nature  still  more 
inquisitorial  and  tyrannous);  it  proposes  to  punish  a  mere  law-made 
offence,  without  moral  turpitude,  with  ruinous  fines  and  degrading  im- 
prisonment; presses  with  severity  on  the  poor;  arms  with  increased 
and  odious  pov/er  the  police  (a  body  already  regarded  by  the  people 
with  suspicion).  The  Bill  is  opposed,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time  and  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age  and  the  present  circumstances  of  society. 

Your  petitioner,  tJiereforey  prays  your  Honourable  House  not  to  pass  i 
the  said  Bill,  nor  any  Bill  having  for  its  professed  object  the  repression  i 
of  Sunday  Trading,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  I 
people  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  to  leave  such  \ 
matters  entirely  to  the  discretion,  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  good 
feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  i 

(Signed)  Arthur  Dyson.       ! 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGMENT   OF   MAZZINI. 


Amid  the  causalities  of  war  it  is  not  known  whether  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Roman  orphans  were  inserted  in  the  Italian  journals. 
To  prevent  the  money  itself  falling  into  the  hands  of  Oudinot  (who  is  in 
want  of  cash),  Mazzini  was  instructed  to  draw,  in  the  first  instance, 
;£100,  on  account  of  the  subscriptions.  Below  is  a  copy  of  his  first  Bill, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Treasurer. 

26th  June.     B  GfHl. 
Is^  Bill     J  \  OME,  3rd  June,  1849.     Jflt^t  Bill  For  £100.  St.  g. 
•  At  three  days'  sight,  Please  pay,  for  this  my  First  of  Exchange, 

(J  to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Torlonia  &   Co.,  the  sum  of  one 

hundred  pounds  sterling value  received 

and  place  the  same advice  from 

Messrs.  Hy.  Lee  &  Sons,  GUISEPPE    MAZZINI, 

»2  Loman  St.,  Southwark,  London.  Triumviro. 

o  N.  Riti  f» 

Endorsed  by  Torlonia  &  Co.,  and  Baring,  Brown,  and  Martin. 
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'X.  G.  B.,'the  author  of  the  'Reply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Noyes's  Sermon  on  the 
"Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,"  '  himself  formerly  belonged  to  the  Baptist  body, 
and  his  'Reply'  in  addressed  to  his  late  associates  of  that  persuasion.  The  ques- 
tions of  Necessity  and  Free-Will  are  nrofued  with  ability.  Christians  of  any 
denomination  might  read  it  with  profit.  The  writer  displays  much  controversial 
good  taste.     He  has  not  descended  to  a  recriminative  or  disparaging  word. 

*Our  old  Nobility'  were  well  defeated  in  the  last  week's  election  in  the  city,  and 
Baron  Rothschild  was  returned  by  a  significant  majority.  The  electors  nobly 
resented  the  indignity  put  upon  them.  When  the  Commons  have  declared  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  baron  to  sit  among  them,  it  is  more  than  intolerance 
— it  is  insolence — in  the  Lords  to  dictate,  and  declare  they  shall  not  do  so.  From 
the  readiness  with  which  many  Members  of  Parliament  took  part  in  the  canvass 
for  the  Baron,  we  suppose  that  they  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 

The  second'number  of  the  Democratic  Review,  edited  by  Mr.  Harney,  continues 
its  expositions  of  Chartism.  We  hope  it  will  attain  the  eminence  of  being  the 
accredited  organ  of  those  views,  as  we  believe  the  exposition  to  be  in  faithful 
hands  ;  and  the  public  «rill  learn  from  Mr,  Harney's  desk,  without  double  meaning 
or  contradictory  assertions,  what  to  war  with  or  what  to  accept. 

Warrants  have  been  issued  by  the  Southampton  magistrates  against  a  number 
of  persons  in  the  Earl  of  Guildford's  parish  for  church-rates.  The  churchwarden 
applied  to  the  earl  to  repair  the  church  himself,  and  render  the  enforcement  of  the 
distress  warrants  unnecessary  ;  but  the  rev.  earl  was  inexorable,  and  ordered  the 
churchwarden  to  enforce  the  law,  declaring  that  if  the  latter  falteijed  in  the  least 
he  would  call  on  the  archdeacon  to  prosecute  him. 

Mr.  Oollet's  lecture-concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  French-made  widows  and 
orphans  of  Rome,  took  place  on  Monday,  July  2nd,  at  the  National  Hall,  and  was 
numerously  attended.  A  warm  sympathy  in  the  heroic  behaviour  of  the  Romans, 
and  an  equally  warm  indignation  at  the  unrivalled  treachery  of  France,  was  mani- 
fested both  by  the  lecturer  and  the  audience,  and  a  tribute  to  the  exalted  worth  of 
Mazzini  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  John-street  Choir  lent  their  valuable 
aid  in  the  choruses.  Miss  S.  T>.  Collet  performed  the  accompaniments  on  the 
pianoforte;  which,  together  with  the  execution  by  the  Misses  Thornton  and 
Norman,  by  Messrs.  Collet,  Curtain,  and  Harper,  and  the  excellent  taste  in  which 
the  whole  was  produced  by  Mr.  Collet,  was  generally  felt  (and  no  higher  praise 
can  be  expressed  of  it)  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  ^  The  pleasing  fact  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Moore  that  the  services  of  all  present,  and  also  of  the  printers 
of  the  posters  and  hand-bills,  were  entirely  gratuitous.  A  flag  of  the  Roman 
tricolor — red,  white,  and  green — was  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  platform  ;  it 
was  made  by  the  children  at  Mazzini's  school,  and  bore  the  motto  Italia  Una — 
Roma  la  Capitale  (one  Italy— Rome  its  capital.)  In  the  Hall  was  offered  for  sale 
a  contribution  to  the  cause  from  Mr.  Linton — a  little  collection  of  poems  (not 
entirely  new,  but  well  worth  perusal),  *  For  Rome.'  Though  not  unmixed  with 
criticisable  doctrines,  they  contain  some  of  his  noblest  efforts.  A  capital  print 
(lithographed  by  E.  Pistrucci),  called  '  Fair  Play,'  was  also  sold  in  the  Hall.  It 
represents  Italy  assailed  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  while  the  British  Lion  lies 
quietly  on  the  top  of  his  white  cliffs  '  non-interfering.'  Yet  there  is  a  look  about 
his  face  as  if  he  were  rather  uneasy  in  his  mind  after  all.  Will  not  he  yet  come 
down  and  give  those  fellows  the  right-about  ?  The  print  and  Mr.  Linton's  poems 
are  to  be  had  at  Watson's,  and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  defence  of  Republican 
Rome. 

An  illustrated  sketch  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  as  exhibited  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  has  just  been  executed  by  Mr.  Edward  Gilks.  The  designs 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  this  entertainment,  and  the  letter-press 
accompaniment  is  calculated  to  cause  the  terrible  ravages  of  war  to  be  estimated 
at  their  proper  value.  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

EDITED  BT  LUKE  BURKE,  ESft. 

It  was  announced  in  the  April  number  of  this 
joun-.al  that  the  work  would  appear  in  a  quarterly 
form  on  the  succeeding  1st  of  July.  The  following 
circumstances  have  necessitated  the  postponement 
of  this  appearance  till  the  1st  of  October  next. 

In  preparing  a  continuation  of  the  Papers  on  the 
Hebrew  Chronology,  it  became  necessary  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  its  dates  and  those  of 
the  primi'.ivehistoryof  other  ancient  nations.  This 
comparison  gradually  led  to  a  wider  range  of 
research  than  was  originally  contemplated ;  but 
the  results  arrived  at  were  so  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pursue  the 
investigation,  at  all  risks,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
betore  again  writing  upon  the  subject.  VVith  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  accomplish  our  task  in  time,  it 
has  been  wholly  impossible  to  do  so;  and  to  present 
our  views  in  part  would  be  extremely  injudicious, 
for  the  ground  we  tread  upon  is  intensely  controver- 
sial, and  many  of  the  revelations  we  have  to  make  so 
startling,  that  nothing  short  of  an  overwhelming 
proof  will  obtain  for  them  the  least  toleration,  out 
of  the  very  small  circle  of  unfettered  minds. 

The  first  quarterly  number,  then,  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Journal  v/M  appea.T  on  the  1st  of  October 
next,  containing  papers  on  the  Origin  of  Represen- 
tations of  the  Psyclwstdsis  or  Weighing  of  the  Soul 
after  Death,  on  the  Supposed  Etiects  of  Exercise 
in  Modifying  the  Power  and  Development  of 
Living  Organisms,  and.  a  Critical  Analysis  oi  the 
Chronology  and  Leading  Events  of  the  Scripture 
History  from  the  weation  to  the  Christian  Era. 
This  last  paper  involves  three  additional  essays  : 
1.  An  Analytic  Sketch  of  the  Mythological  Histories 
of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.  2.  An 
Examination  of  the  Ancient  Zodiacs,  Calendars, 
and  Solar  Festivals.  3.  A  Brief  View  of  the 
Chronological  Data  furnished  by  the  Cyclopean 
Monuments  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  as 
compared  with  the  Civilisation  of  Egypt. 

These  inquiries  will  demonstrate — tirst,  that  the 
early  histories  and  chronologies  of  all  the  impor- 
tant nations  of  antiquity  are  Jundamentady  one 
and  the  same,  being  tlie  history  of  the  Heavens, 
not  that  of  the  Eartli ;  and  secondly,  that  this 
history  is  now  capable  of  being  understood  and 
restored,  and  that  it  already  enables  us  to  ascend 
by  successive  and  well-defined  stages  to  an  an- 
tiquity of  more  than  twenty  thousand  years;  each 
of  these  stages  being  indicated  by  traditions, 
religious  ceremonies,  festivals,  and  popular  obser- 
vances, in  various  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  Hebrew 
Chronology  and  History  leads  to  results  of  the  most 
unexpected  and  important  nature. 

THE  ROMAN  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

At  the  City  Road,  at  Mr.  Holyoake's  lecture— W. 
Gresham  Wiles  10s.,  S.  Burford  "is.,  J.  Meadowcroft 
Is.  At  Public  Meeting,  City  Meclianics'  Institute 
—Edwin  NichoU  2s.  6d.,  Dr.  Bowkett  2s.  6d.,  Mr. 
Harding  Is. ;  at  doors,  18s.  S^d.  At  Pubhc  Meet. 
ing,Carlisle  Street— jfe'l.  Is.  6d.  [Weacknowledged 
I6s.  from  this  Institution  belore ,  and,  as  the 
Cojamittee  were  precluded  by  rule  from  letting 
their  Institution  for  the  public  meeting  free  of 
cost,  they  individually  subscribed  the  money,  that 
it  might  be  free.] 

James  Berry,  Deeply  Vale,  Is.,  Abel  Berry  Is., 
Samuel 'bongworth  6ii. 

Mr.  S.  Latham,  of  Sheflfield,  forniards  lOs.  from 
the  following  persons: — Charles  Paul  6d.,  Mr. 
Crookes  Is.,  John  Rogers  6d.,  Colin  McLauren  Is., 
William  Pigott  Is.,  Thomas  Latham  Is.,  Samuel 
Latham  58. 


SHILLING   LIST. 

A.  B.,  Edinburgh,  writes:  —  'I  here 
transmit  twelve  postage  stamps,  as  my 
first  contribution  to  your  Shilling  List ;  if 
my  means  allowed  I  would  make  it  twenty 
twelves,  so  thoroughly  am  I  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Reasoner  is  doing  - 
an  immense  good.  I  am  but  a  young 
convert  from  Catholicism,  but  I  judge 
from  the  vast  amount  of  good  your  re- 
marks have  done  me.  I  have  always  found 
the  method  you  propose  following  in  tho 
new  series  of  the  Reasoner  the  most  effec- 
tual, as  it  removes  prejudices  and  in- 
structs inquirers  without  exciting  low, 
personal  antagonism.  Your  method  of  ad- 
vocacy appears  to  me  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  the  old  one,  as  exhibited  in  two  num- 
bers I  have  got  of  the  Oracle  of  ReuHOfi. 
If  I  had  fell  in  with  it  first,  I  should,  most 
likely,  have  been  a  good  Catholic  yet.'  ..0     1     0 

'  One  of  the  People  '  (who  says  '  I  con- 
sider the  attack  of  the  French  on  Rome 
as  most  execrable ;  but  I  am  firmly  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  physical  force 
will  never  win  a  people's  liberty — and  if 
fight  they  will,  let  them  fight  with  the 
battle-axe  of  thought,  and  Guttenberg's 
implements  of  war — paper,  priming-ink, 
and  types.  These  are  the  intellectual  wea- 
pons of  intelligent  men,  not  stupid  guns.')  0    2    0 

G.  Anderson,  Galashiels,  per  W.  S 0     2     6 

T.  G.,  Renfrew,  per  Mr.  Motherwell  ....  0  16 
Malcolm  Kmcaid,  Barrhead,  per  ditto. ...     0    1     0 

0     8     0 

Just  Published,  price  Id., 

NECESSITY  VERSUS  FREE-WILL.  A  Re- 
ply to  the  Rev.  E.  Noyes's  Sermon  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Human  Will.  By  X.  G.  B.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  General  Baptist  Association,  to  whom 
the  sermon  was  preached,  and  by  whom  it  is  pub> 
lished. 

London:  J.  Watson,  2,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row  ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 

OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 

INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  .33.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 

Receiveu.  — The  Zoist,  No.  26.  —  'A  Constant 
Reader,'  Sheffield.  (We  were  gratified  with  the 
facts  of  his  letter,  and  also  that  the  Reasoner  was 
known  to  his  circle  of  friends.) — Thomas  Bott, 
Liverpool. — R.  H.  (Will  receive  attention— too 
late  for  last  number.)— R.  G.  W.  (We  regret 
his  disappointment,  and  shall  advise  whatever 
compensation  is  practicable.) — W.  Sanderson. 
••  (Will  find  most  of  his  inquiries  have  received 
attention.)— Specfa^or,  No.  1096. — 'France  and 
Republican  Rome,'  by  G.  R.  Vine. 

London:  — Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  54,  Exmouth 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  Published  by  J.Watson, 
3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1849. 
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LEWES'S     LIFE     OF     ROBESPIERRE.* 


The  impression  Robespierre  has  made  on  men's  minds  sufficiently  attests 
his  character  as  a  man  of  power  and  purpose.  In  that  unparalleled 
strugg;le  in  v^^luch  parties  destroyed  each  other — in  which  Robespierre 
himself  was  consumed — his  name  has  proved  invincible.  The  vortex 
which  destroyed  himself  was  not  able  to  swallow  his  reputation.  It  has 
survived  calumny  unequalled  in  universality;  and  hatred,  unparalleled  in 
intensity,  has  not  suppressed  his  name.  History  has  not  had  power  to 
destroy  him.  Robespierre's  career  attests  the  invincibility  of  earnestness. 
Mirabeau  predicted  his  future  when,  after  hearing  him  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Jacobin  Club,  he  went  away  saying  *This  man  will  go  a  long  way, 
for  he  believes  what  he  says.' 

Various  opinions  are  formed  of  Lamartine :  some  distrust  his  greatness 
on  account  of  the  discrepancy  between  his  private  life  and  the  grandeur 
of  his  sentiments — some  are  discouraged  on  account  of  his  political 
weakness ;  but  the  power  and  sagacity  displayed  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Girondiiis'  justify  the  highest  estimate  of  his  genius  and  his  value  ;  and 
had  he  written  the  sketch  of  Robespierre  only,  he  would  have  made  a 
contribution  to  literature  v^'hich  would  have  arrested  attention  to  his  name 
for  a  long  period. 

Before  him,  however,  Cabet  made  a  courageous  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Robespierre  in  his  history  of  the  social  influences  which  were 
at  work  in  the  first  revolution.  And  before  Cabet,  in  this  country, 
Bronterre  O'Brien  was  foremost  to  assert  the  integrity  of  Robespierre's 
})olitical  character,  and  his  *  Life'  still  continues  the  most  instructive  as 
to  the  contemporaneous  opinions  formed  of  Robespierre.  There  is 
a  larger  accumulation  of  material  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
man  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  work  than  in  any  other  accessible  to  the  English 
reader.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  inducements  offered  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
to  complete  his  work  have  failed. 

But  in  proportion  as  we  regret^  that  Mr.  O'Brien,  from  whom  the 
people  had  some  right  to  expect  it,  did  not  execute  this  work,  we  are  more 
grateful  to  Mr.  Lewes,  on  whom  we  had  less  claim,  for  having  been  the 
first  person  to  accomplish  the  biography  of  the  great  tribune.  And,  if 
we  have  objections  to  urge  to  Mr.  Lewes's  performance,  let  us  at  the 

♦  'Life  of  Maximiiien  Robespierre,  with  Extracts  from  his  Unpublished 
JorrespondeiKe.'  By  G.  H.  Lewes,  author  of  '  Ranthorpe,' '  Biographical  History 
of  Philosophy,'  &c.,  &c.     London  :  Ch-ipinan  and  Hall. 
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outset  do  him  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that,  without  the  facts  which 
his  industry  and  research  have  placed  before  the  public,  we  could  not  take 
our  objections  so  efficiently.  If  we  refute  Mr.  Lewes,  it  is  owing  to  his 
candour  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  it.  His  love  of  truth  has  been 
stronger  than  his  powers — so  far  as  this  work  is  concerned — of  weighing 
his  own  evidence. 

The  manner  in  which  history  treats  Robespierre,  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Lewes's  work.  Robespierre's  father  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached.  He  left  Arras — wandered  over  the  world,  and  died 
finally  of  grief  and  fatigue  at  Munich.  His  family  say  he  was  unable  to 
bear  the  associations  of  his  native  town  after  the  loss  of  his  wife — Mr. 
Lewes  adopts  the  hypothesis  that  he  could  not  bear  to  face  certain  credi- 
tors whom  he  left  there.  Robespierre  is  to  be  proved  a  monster,  and  the 
reader  is  prepared  by  the  suggestion  that  his  father  was  a  knave. 

Robespierre  himself  was  patronised  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras ;  but  when 
Robespierre  began  life  as  an  advocate,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  a 
cause  against  the  Bishop,  on  behalf  of  the  people — and  he  did  it.  What 
nobler  proof  could  he  give  of  his  integrity  ?  Yet  this  is  set  down  to 
coldness  of  heart — which  would  not  recognise  a  debt  of  private  gratitude. 
Yet  had  Robespierre  took  the  contrary  course  we  should  never  have 
heard  the  last  of  his  venality,  of  how  the  integrity  of  the  '  Incorruptible' 
could  give  way  to  private  interest.  It  was  contended  that  Robespierre 
was  bloodthirsty ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he  voted  against  blood- 
shedding,  and  shrunk  from  it  himself,  it  was  ascribed — not  to  his  human- 
ity, but  to  his  weakness  or  hypocrisy.  If  he  was  not  a  butcher,  it  was 
because  he  was  a  coward.  He  was  held  up  as  licentious  ;  but  when  this 
was  found  to  be  false,  he  was  then  said  to  be  misanthropical  and  morose. 
When  it  is  found  that  he  had  no  private  vices,  he  is  put  down  as  *  sour, 
acrid,  and  angular.' 

Had  Robespierre  been  a  temporising,  cunning  fellow,  who  played  fast 
and  loose  with  public  principle,  history  would  have  exhausted  its  indig- 
nation upon  the  treachery  of  his  character,  but  as  he  was  a  fully  con- 
vinced, a  sincere  and  an  unwavering  man,  biography  writes  him  down  a 
'  fanatic' 

Of  Robespierre  it  may  be  said,  as  Byron  said  of  Pope,  his  great  fault 
in  the  eyes  of  his  critics  was,  that  he  had  no  fault.  Robespierre  is  there- 
fore put  down  as  a  kind  of  pedant  in  politics.  Mr.  Lewes  leans  more 
than  one  would  expect  to  this  rule  of  judgment.  In  one  who  has  rendered 
80  great  a  service  to  philosophy  as  Mr.  Lewes,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  set  his  face  against  that  universal  but  pernicious  habit  of  criti- 
cism which,  when  a  motive  is  to  be  guessed,  always  guesses  the  worst. 
Mr.  Lewes,  who  writes  as  though  he  would  teach  the  multitude,  and 
who,  in  fact,  is  eminently  fitted  to  teach  them,  should  have  avoided  this 
worst  error  into  which  the  multitude  fall.  If  the  actors  in  the  revolution 
had  always  adopted  the  most  favourable  interpretation  of  each  other's 
conduct,  the  revolution  would  have  been  saved  half  the  stains  that  now 
disfigure  it.  And  have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  that  biography  should 
better  instruct  us  than  by  imitating  this  disastrous,  this  fatal  habit? 

It  is  too  soon,  as  the  Athenceum  has  observed,  to  expect  exact  justice 
to  be  done  to  Robespierre — *  who,'   remarks  that  journal,  '  belonged  to 
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the  order  of  the  people,  and  shared  its  fortunes.  Socrates  represented 
free-thought — Hannibal,  Semitic  civilisation — Mohammed,  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature — Luther,  spiritual  independence — Cromwell,  anti-royalism 
— Robespierre,  sovereignty  of  the  masses.  It  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  the  fortune  of  such  men  to  be  vilified  on  one  hand  and  adored  on 
the  other.  It  is  only  by  lapse  of  time  that  injustice  can  be  set  aside. 
But  such  men  can  afford  to  wait.  Before  the  history  of  a  great  man  can 
be  written,  says  Voltaire,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  witnesses— the  sharers 
in  his  passions,  his  triumphs,  and  reverses — should  be  dead :  just  as  at 
Rome,  before  any  saint  is  inserted  in  the  calender,  his  mistresses,  his 
pages,  his  footmen,  and  his  creditors,  are  all  entombed/ 

Mr.  Lewes's  book  is  written  in  the  interest  of  certain  political  views — it 
is  incontestibly  a  party  book.  We  should  not  object  to  a  party  book  any 
more  than  to  a  party  man,  if  truth  did  not  appear  to  be  strained  to  sup- 
port the  side  adopted.  The  journal  just  quoted  remarks  that,  *in  truth,  any 
decision  that  is  given  on  this  subject  is  given  not  so  much  upon  the  indi- 
vidual as  upon  the  political  system  with  which  he  is  identified.  This  is 
so  clearly  the  case,  that,  given  the  political  creed  of  any,  it  is  almost  known 
what  he  will  say  of  the  Great  Tribune.'*  Let  the  reader  therefore  be 
forewarned,  for  this  is  so  truly  the  case,  that  what  the  present  writer  may 
allege,  may,  unconsciously  to  himself,  be  tinctured  with  the  same  dye  of 
foregone  conclusions. 

Mr.  Lewes,  in  the  opening  of  his  work,  calls  it  the  '  Life  of  him 
(Robespierre)  who,  in  his  heart,  believed  the  Gospel  proclaimed  by  the 
revolution  to  be  the  real  Gospel  of  Christianity,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
arrest  anarchy  and  to  shape  society  into  order  by  means  of  his  convictions;^ 
yet,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  Mr.  Lewes  writes — '  History  will  record  of 
him  that,  living  in  an  epoch  abounding  in  examples  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness of  all  kinds,  and  wielding  a  power  such  as  few  have  ever  wielded, 
backed  by  an  influence  such  as  few  have  had  to  support  them,  he  per- 
formed many  acts,  and  delivered  numberless  orations,  but  he  has  not  left 
the  legacy  to  mankind  of  one  grand  thought,  nor  the  example  of  one 
generous  and  exalted  action.' 

What  can  we  make  of  all  this  ?  Mr.  Lewes  writes  as  a  Christian,  yet 
it  seems  that  to  realise  Christianity  in  political  life  is  not  a  '  grand 
thought;'  that  a  life-long  devotion — a  devotion  so  pure,  constant,  and  un- 
wavering as  to  be  considered  fanatical — to  arrest  anarchy  and  induce 
order  by  Christian  conviction,  is  not  a  ^  generous  and  exalted  action.'  It 
is  not  possible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lewes  means  this,  yet  this  is  what  his 
language  implies 

Mr.  Lewes,  in  this  work,  seems  to  want  the  power  of  coherence.  He 
seems  to  think  it  sufficient  to  say  striking  things,  and  all  his  passages  of 
thought  are  detached.  He  appears  never  to  have  asked  himself  whether 
they  do  make  a  whole,  or,  indeed,  whether  they  ought  to  make  a  whole. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Lewes  has  any  distinct  idea  of  his  own 
of  the  hero  of  whom  he  writes.  His  inspiration  seems  derived  from 
Carlyle.  It  is  Lewes  07i  Carlyle.  His  book  is  Carlyle's  *  sea-green 
monster'  reproduced   in   biographical   length.     Mr.  Lewes's  Life  is  a 
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'green'   Life — perhaps  not  in  a  double  sense,  but  certainly  in  one  sense. 

As  the  lives  of  some  men  are  long  poems,  or  continuous  sacrifices  to 
progress,  so  was  Robespierre's.  If  individual  acts  do  not  stand  out  in 
prominence,  it  is  because  all  his  acts  were  prominent  and  generous  in  his 
abnegation  of  self  to  wliat,  for  him,  was  duty.  It  v*^ould  s.eera  that  while 
one  murder  makes  a  villain  and  millions  the  hero,  that  the  rule  is  inverted 
as  respects  political  virtue — that  an  occasional  act  of  devotion  to  the 
public  constitutes  the  generous  and  exalted  man,  while  the  daily  oblation 
of  life  and  toil  at  the  same  shrine  sinks  the  worshipper  into  a  common- 
place and  mediocre  rank.  We  dissent  altogether  from  what  appears  to 
be  Mr.  Lewes's  rule  of  judgment  in  this  case,  and  believe  that  to  measure 
a  man  by  single  acts  of  virtue  is  like  taking  his  height  when  he  leaps  in 
the  air.     It  is  the  tenor  of  the  life  that  makes  the  man. 

Mercurial,  convulsive,  and  ever-changiug  as  were,  and  are,  the  popu- 
lace of  France,  they  failed  not  to  recognise  in  Robespierre  the  greatness 
of  constancy  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty.  '  One  countenance,' 
says  Michelet,  *  alone  comforted  them,  and  seemed  to  say  "  I  am  honest;" 
and  the  dress  of  the  man  and  his  gestures  seemed  to  express  the  same. 
His  speeches  were  entirely  on  morality  and  the  interests  of  the  people — 
principles,  eternally  principles.  The  man  himself  was  not  entertaining; 
and  his  person  was  austere  and  melancholy,  by  no  means  popular,  but 
rather  academical,  and,  in  one  respect,  even  aristocratical,  in  extreme 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  style  of  dress.  He  seemed,  also,  a  stranger  to 
friendship  and  familiarity  ;  even  his  former  college  companions  being  kept 
at  a  distance.  In  spite  of  all  these  circumstances,  little  calculated  to  make 
a  man  popular,  the  people  so  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  that  the 
orator  of  principles,  the  partisan  of  absolute  right,  the  man  who  professed 
virtue  and  whose  sad  and  serious  countenance  seemed  its  very  image, 
became  the  favourite  of  the  people.' 

Mr.  Lewes  enters  his  objections,  both  to  popular  politics  and  to  scepti- 
cism, but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  Mr.  Lewes's  views  are,  apart 
li'om  these  very  opinions.  He  seems  to  execrate  them  at  one  moment, 
and  to  be  the  victim  of  them  at  another. 

Before  1783,  the  discoveries  of  Franklin  were  adopted  in  France ;  and, 
in  the  province  of  Artois,  a  rich  landed  proprietor,  M.  de  Vissery  de 
Boisvalle,  erected  a  lightning  conductor  on  his  property — much  to  the 
scandal  of  his  neighbours.  *  What  1'  said  they,  'shall  we  rend  the  lightn- 
ing from  the  hand  of  God?  Shall  man  presume  1o  intercept  the  wrath 
of  Deity.  If  God  wills  to  destroy  houses  or  farms,  it  is  his  will  and 
pleasure — man's  duty  is  to  submit.  These  lightning  conductors  are  but 
the  impious  thoughts  of  Deistical  philosophy.  Away  with  them.' 
*  Thus  reasoned,'  says  Lewes,  '  these  obese  and  stupid  citizens  of  Arras.' 

Having  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  prejudices  of  these  citizens, 
yet  v.'e  are  far,  very  far  from  consenting  to  their  being  so  rudely,  not  to 
say  coarsely,  styled  *  stupid.'  Reasoning  as  they  did  from  the  Bible, 
we  know  not  to  what  other  conclusion  they  could  come.  Mr.  Lewes» 
having  the  advantage  of  living  in  days  when  philosophy  and  rationalism 
are  prevalent,  is  enabled  to  view  the  whole  argument  from  another  and  a 
higher  point — that  of  unfettered  reason.  .Vow  men  are  not  stupid  because 
they  reason  differently  from  other  men,  unless  they  reason  erroneously 
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from  the  same  premises.  A  man  may  be  In  gross  error,  and  yet  reason 
strictly  from  the  premises  which  the  church  or  custom  may  have  given 
him.     So  did  these  citizens. 

We  deferentially,  but  still  very  firmly,  dissent  from  the  vague  and 
uninstructive  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  frequently  and  contemptuously 
alludes  to  *  scepticism  ' — never  condescending  to  say  what  he  means  by  it. 
Mr.  Lewes  is  too  well  informed  not  to  know  that  there  are  no  persons  (or 
none  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  his  notice)  who  disbelieve  in  all 
things — who  are  sceptical  professedly — who  doubt  till  they  doubt  whether 
they  do  doubt.  Mr.  Lewes  will  be  understood  to  allude,  as  he  appears 
actually  to  do,  to  the  ])ersons  commonly  called  ^infidels.'  But  he  must 
be  aware  that,  though  they  reject  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  they  receive 
the  truths  of  nature,  the  maxims  of  wise  politics,  and  the  precepts  of 
morality.  These  parties  cannot  be  classed  with  *  sceptics '  by  profession 
without  an  injustice,  which  we  are  sure  Mr.  Lewes  would  not  consciously 
do  them.  In  one  sense  most  thinking  men  are  sceptics  in  relation  to 
some  other  men.  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  great  sceptic  in  reference  to  various 
systems  of  philosophy  which  he  rejects;  and  in  religion,  inasmuch  as  his 
views  appear  to  be  refined  by  rationalism,  he  is  in  sceptical  antagonism 
with  nine-tenths  of  the  Christian  world  :  while,  in  reference  to  much  that 
is  excellent  in  nature  and  truth,  Mr.  Lewes  is  evidently  an  enlightened 
and  decided  believer.  No  man  who  uses  the  language  of  conti  oversy 
with  accuracy,  would  attempt  to  class  Mr.  Lewes  under  the  vague  deno- 
mination of  *  sceptics,'  yet  it  might  be  done  with  as  much  propriety  as 
Mr.  Lewes  himself  uses  this  phrase,  and  subjects  other  persons  under  this 
designation  to  his  polished  contempt. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  known  to  literature  whom  we 
would  so  soon  should  have  undertaken  the  Life  of  Robespierre  as  Mr. 
Lewes.  His  ability,  candour,  and  independence  are  great.  He  in  many 
respects  geneiously  redeems  Robespierre  from  unmerited  obloquy,  and 
has  established  him  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  of  a  class 
of  persons  who  would  not  have  accepted  the  same  testimony  from  our 
pen.  Therefore,  in  all  our  dissent  from  Mr.  Lewes's  dicta,  we  desire  to 
keep  prominently  before  the  reader  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  what  he  has 
generously  and  ably  done.  What  we  venture  further  to  represent  in 
Robespierre's  favour  is  respectfully  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
induce  a  reconsideration  of  some  important  opinions  in  a  future  edition 
of  this  work. 

Mr.  Lewes  seems  of  opinion  that  Robespierre's  fanaticism  was  shown 
in  his  inexorable  adherence  to  general  rules — that  in  following  so  fixedly 
general  princi})les  he  did  that  which  it  is  hot  given  to  humanity  to 
accomplish  without  violating  humanity,  and  pursuing  virtue  till  it  verges 
on  crime.  Robespierre  had  many  faults — in  philosophy,  in  politics,  and 
in  religion  he  was  often  in  signifl  error ;  but  in  implacable  consistency 
with  his  own  convictions  he  had  no  parallel  in  his  own  or  other  times. 
His  error  lay  in  assuming  too  much — not  in  the  effort  of  realising  what 
he  did  adopt.  G.  J.  Holyoakh. 

[The  great  length  of  this  article  compels  us  to  defer  its  conclusion  till 
next  week.] 
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38 
THE     STATE     OF    THE     NATION. 


What  was  the  meaning  of  the  motion  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  other 
nic^ht,  brouo-ht  before  the  House  on  the  state  of  the  nation?  Was  an}-- 
ching  intended  by  it  which  could  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  For  what  political  object  did  the  new  leader  of  the  Tory  party 
bring  forward  his  resolution? 

The  meaning,  the  tendency,  the  avowed  object  were  the  same.  The 
motion  signified  the  dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  government  of  England ;  its  tendency  was  to  substitute 
the  policy  of  protection  in  the  place  of  free-trade,  and  Toryism  admin- 
istered by  Tories,  in  the  place  of  Toryism  administered  by  Whigs ;  its 
avowed  object  was  to  enable  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  country  gentlemen  to 
sit  on  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Speaker,  and  turn  Lord  John  Russell  over 
to  the  left.  In  fine,  the  very  practical  object  the  gentleman  had  in  view 
was,  *  to  turn  out  the  government' — nothing  more.  What  a  farce! 
Well  might  Mr.  Osborne  call  it  a  *  flash-in-the-pan  motion  !' 

Instead  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  moved  for 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  treasury  benches.  He  should  have 
asked  the  House  to  be  logical,  and  resolve  that  the  policy  of  Castlereagh 
should  be  carried  out  by  his  admirers  and  disciples.  He  should  have 
asked  the  Whigs  to  restore  the  political  ideas  they  have  filched  from  the 
statesmen  of  mediocrity  and  dulness,  who  afflicted  England  with  their 
rule  thirty  years  ago,  and  restore  power  to  those  who  still  believe  Tory- 
ism and  protection,  unveiled  by  the  false  and  hypocritical  semblance  of 
Liberalism,  practicable  in  England  as  engines  of  government ;  and  he 
should  have  told  the  Whigs  that  they  were  in  office  because  no  other 
party  could  be  found  who  would  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  their  honour. 

But  no  ;  Mr.  Disraeli  is  too  much  of  an  egoist,  too  intent  on  self- 
glorification,  too  ambitious  to  serve  his  new  masters,  to  tell  truths  like 
these.  It  would  not  have  answered  his  purpose  to  have  identified  tlie 
home  policy  of  the  Whigs  with  that  of  the  ministry  of  mediocrities ;  and 
he  is  not  high-souled  and  earnest  enough  to  point  out  the  true  sins  of  tlio 
renegades  of  1830.  '  Peace,  Reform,  and  Retrenchment,'  they  ex- 
claimed, that  is  our  watchword.  Peace  they  have  preserved  because 
war  was  unpopular,  and  the  burden  of  further  taxation  intolerable. 
Reform  they  have  scoffed  at,  and  Retrenchment  they  have  changed  into 
Extravagance.  But  these  are  not  sins  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
virtues  rather  are  they.  And  so  he  arraigned  them  for  offences  of  which 
they  alone  were  not  guilty,  and  deeds  to  which  they  were  impelled  by 
the  national  will.  It  was  the  state  of  Ireland — Ireland,  whose  crime 
and  misery  fie  at  the  door  of  Toryism — Ireland,  whose  ^  state'  is  the 
greatest  example  in  the  world  of  what  Toryism  can  do  for  a  country — 
Ireland,  whose  whole  legislation  and  administration,  whose  social  and 
political  status,  as  far  as  government  is  concerned,  has  alwajs  been  Tory ; 
it  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  policy  of  free-trade — of  free-trade, 
which  the  middle  classes  forced  through  Parliament,  spite  of  Whig  and 
Tory — thcFe  were  the  sins  for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  denounced  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.     The  State  of  the  Nation  !     Why  in   his  mouth  it  is 
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only  a  phrase,  a  piece  of  rhetorical  humbug — a  mere  cry,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  a  ministry  whom  the  people  despise,  and  substi- 
tuting a  ministry  whom  the  people  would  hate ! 

What  does  the  charge  with  respect  to  Ireland  amount  to  ?  *  Ireland/ 
saj^s  Mr.  Disraeli,  Ms  actually  in  a  state  of  social  decomposition/  How 
ridiculous !  Why,  Ireland  not  only  is,  but  has  been  in  a  state  of  social 
decomposition  for  many  long  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
period  Mr.  Disraeli's  party,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Whigs,  have  held 
the  reins  of  power ;  while  the  present  government  have  only  been  in 
office  three  years.  The  miseries  of  Ireland  were  unheeded  until  O'Con- 
nell  came  into  the  House  of  Commons.  She  was  bought  and  sold ;  pro- 
voked, desolated  ;  persecuted,  insulted,  a  prey  to  a  profligate  faction  of 
Anglo-Irisfi  and  Orangemen.  Rebellion,  famine,  fever,  eviction,  legal 
injustice,  tithe  massacres,  religious  persecution,  infested  her  cities  and 
fields.  Who  took  heed?  Who  helped  her?  Who  even  talked  of  help- 
ing her?  No  one.  Suddenly  came  reform,  the  reign  of  publicity,  de- 
bates in  the  House,  and  sustained  discussions  in  the  press.  Then  we  all 
perceived  that  Ireland  was  and  is  in  a  state  of  '  social  decomposition ' — 
with  famine  every  ten  years ;  agrarian  outrages  and  agrarian  evictions ; 
always  on  the  verge  of  rebellion,  and  violently,  pathetically,  earnestly 
demanding  repeal.  Such  was  the  result  of  publicity  on  public  opinion. 
But  the  evils  had  not  just  arisen.  We  look  into  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  we  find  that  the  ^  state  of  the  nation '  has  for  years  been  one  of 
*  social  decomposition ;'  and  we  look  into  the  political  principles  and 
social  practices  which  govern  that  history,  and  find  that  she  has  always 
been  governed  according  to  the  rubric  of  Toryism — that  the  very  marrow 
of  Tory  legislation  has  wrought  out  the  sad  destiny  of  Ireland.  And  now 
her  so  desperate  condition  is  dragged  in  to  play  its  part  in  a  clap-trap 
speech,  whose  object  is  the  ousting  of  that  ministry — whose  chief,  per- 
haps only,  merit  is,  that  it  has  been  the  first  to  make  some  effort  to  re- 
lease Ireland  from  the  decomposing  influence  of  Toryism,  and  its  natural 
consequence,  bankruptcy. 

With  respect  to  free-trade — the  great  sin  of  the  Ministry — in  the  first 
place  the  country  compelled  Parliament  to  enact  it,  and  in  the  second 
that  enaction  averted  a  revolution.  Would  Mr.  Disraeli  have  liked  a 
revolution  ?  We  rather  think  not,  except  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  re- 
volution of  reaction.  However,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party  were  de- 
feated in  '46,  and  we  have  had  food  instead  of  fighting,  bread  instead  of 
barricades. 

When  will  the  House  leave  off  patronising  the  People  ?  When  will 
the  patrician  and  country  party,  instead  of  making  the  state  of  the  nation 
a  ?tepping-stone  to  /;Zace,  consent  to  let  the  nation  take  the  care  of  its 
own  state  into  its  own  hands  ?  Self-imposed  physicians,  like  those  who 
prescribe  for  us,  are  a  doubtful  race.  A  man  who  is  continually  remind- 
ing you  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  is  but  too  often  a  pretender  or  an  upstart. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  decide  that  their  collec- 
tive wisdoms  alone  can  furnish  the  genuine  kind  of  government,  the  pure 
essence  of  just  legislation.  They  are  the  self-imposed  physicians,  the 
self-declared  legislators.  In  their  eyes  all,  beyond  the  circle  of  the  ever- 
venerable  ten  pound  householders,  is  ignorance  and  cunning,  turbulence 
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'  and  anarchy,  red  repiibiicanism  and  Communism.  They,  the  ever-vener- 
able, elect  their  representatives  to  look  affer  their  interests,  which  they 
dignify  under  the  name  of  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  elected  and 
electors  are  no  doubt  respectable,  but  they  are  not  the  representatives  of 
the  Nation — they  are  not  a  nntional  body.  Exce])tional,  privileged,  ex- 
clusive, they  can  never  deal  adequately  and  jus^tly  with  the  state  of  the 
nation  ;  and  they  and  their  legislation  will  always  be,  however  they  may 
pretend  to  the  contrary,  exceptional,  privileged,  and  exclusive.  We 
demur  to  the  competency  of  the  court,  we  except  to  the  capacity  of  the 
state  physician.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  believes,  as  his  speech  would  lead  us  to 
infer,  that  the  state  of  the  nation  is  so  critical,  the  administration  of  affairs 
so  disastrous,  the  exceptional  legislative  so  incapable,  surely  he  ought  to 
take  away  the  abused  privileges,  break  through  the  excluding^limits,  and 
a])peal  to  the  nation  to  save  itself;  or,  he  should  roundly  and  plainly  tell 
us  that  in  absolutism  alone  rests  our  salvation.  He  will  take  neither 
course.  Democracy  delights  him  not,  nor  despotism  neither ;  and  we 
should  hear  nothing  of  the  desperate  state  of  the  nation  if  the  Tory 
oligarchy  were  in  power,  corn  at  80s.  a  quarter,  protection  decimating 
our  manufactures,  and  rents  high  enough  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  bank- 
rupt and  extravagant  landed  proprietary.  Because  these  things  are  not, 
the  nation  forsooth  is  rushing  to  ruin. 

But  the  boy  is  gone  by  with  the  cows,  as  the  homely  proverb  hath  it. 
The  nation  itself  is  anxiously  considering  its  state;  and,  judging  from  its 
growing  ])olitical  activity,  will  ere  long  make  an  effort  to  take  the  regu- 
lation of  that  state  into  its  own  hands.  Let  Mr.  Disraeli  reserve  his 
strength  for  that  day — the  oligarchy  will  want  him;  but,  if  they,  with 
his  help,  win  the  battle,  is  he  sure  that  they  will  not  keep  the  spoil? 

Eugene. 

^tXtttit  (§atf)crmfiig. 

BY    PANTHEA. 
V. — GEMS     FROM     THE     'DIAL.' 

The  '  Orphic  Sayings '  of  Mr.  Alcott,  which  appeared  in  the  first  vol* 
of  the  Dialf  are  of  genuine,  but,  I  think,  of  unequal,  interest.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  them  are  among  the  finest,  and  well  deserve  re- 
printing and  considering.  The  Poetry  which  follows  is  on  similar  sub- 
jects, and  calls  in  varied  ways  to  the  development  of  moral  heroism. 
The  pieces  signed  '  H.  D.  T.'  are,  I  believe,  by  the  author  of  the  article 
on  Natural  History  quoted  in  the  first  of  this  series.  The  six  pieces 
headed  '  New  Poetry'  are  from  an  article  with  that  title  in  No.  2  of  the 
Dial,  on  the  productions  of  an  unknown  author.* 

All  these  verses  are  rather  metrical  aspirations  than  poems.  They  lack 
the  careful  phrasing  and  measured  rhythm  which  are  essential  to  perfect 
poetry.  And  this  defect  is  shared  by  Emerson  him.self,  the  highest  type 
and  fullest  exponent  of  this  American   school  of  thought.     Moreover,  it 

*  Having  since  met  with  the  last  of  these  (*  A  Life  Well  Spent ')  in  the  Har- 
binger,  No.  2,  Vol.  4,  ascribed  to  W.  E.  Channing,  the  distinguisheii  Associationist, 
and  the  author  of  the  recently  published  Life  of  Dr.  Channiug  (his  uncle),  I  con- 
clude that  he  is  the  author  of  this  New  Poetry.  P. 
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is  evident  these  poets  rather  think  they  are  doing  something  praiseworthy 
in  thus  despising  measure.  This  is  probably  a  reaction  from  the  mo- 
notony of  the  old  cut-and-dried  school  of  versification — a  reaction  which, 
in  its  anxiety  to  be  natural,  forgets  that  culture  is  also  a  part  of  true 
nature.  Why  not  give  noble  thoughts  the  most  musical  utterance  ?  But 
while  large  numbers  debase  Art  by  lov/  aims,  the  honest  reformer  will 
always  be  liable  to  run  into  Puritanism,  and  curse  beauty  as  effeminate. 
If,  however,  he  keep  his  eyes  open,  he  will  in  time  see  that  Beauty  and 
Truth 

Never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 

Meantime,  while  so  many  poets  seek  fame  at  the  expense  of  genuine 
purpose,  one  cannot  but  respect  those  who  sacrifice  even  artistic  beauty 
to  an  unpopular  but  truthful  manner  of  expressing  their  thoughts. 


ORPHIC   SAYINGS. 
BY      A.     BRONSON      ALCOTT. 

[Selections.] 

Three  qualities  are  essential  to  the  reformer — insight,  veneration,  valour. 
These  are  the  arms  with  which  he  takes  the  world. — To  all  else  are  in- 
stitutions, m^,  ages,  invulnerable. 

The  hunger  of  an  age  is  alike  a  presentiment  and  pledge  of  its  own 
supply. 

Christians  lean  on  Jesus,  not  on  the  soul.  Such  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  this  noble  reformer.  He  taught  man's  independence  of  all  men,  and  a 
faith  and  trust  in  the  soul  herself!. — Jesus  gives  his  arm  to  none  but  those 
who  stand  erect,  independent  of  church,  state,  or  the  world,  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  self-insight  and  valour.  Cast  aside  thy  crutch,  O  Christendom, 
and,  by  faith  in  the  soul,  arise  and  walk. 

The  current  version  of  all  sacred  books  is  profane. 

The  actual  and  ideal  are  twins  of  one  mother.  Reality,  who,  failing 
to  incarnate  her  conceptions  in  time,  meanwhile  contents  herself  with  ad- 
miring in  each  the  complement  of  the  other,  herself  integrant  of  both. 
Alway  are  the  divine  Gemini*  intertwined :  Pan  and  Psyche,  man  and 
woman,  the  soul  and  nature. 

Gentleness  is  the  divinest  of  graces,  and  all  men  joy  in  it. 

Either  subordinate  your  vocation  to  your  life,  or  quit  it  for  ever  :  it  is 
not  for  you :  it  is  condemnation  of  your  own  soul.  Your  influence  on 
others  is  commensurate  with  the  strength  that  you  have  found  in  yourself. 
First  cast  the  demons  from  your  own  bosom,  and  then  shall  your  word 
exorcise  them  from  the  hearts  of  others. 

Great  thoughts  exalt  and  deify  the  thinker  :  still  more  ennobling  is  the 
effect  of  great  deeds  on  the  actor. — Action  mediates  between  conscience 
and  sense :  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  understanding. 

Opinions  are  life  in  foliage :  deeds,  in  fruitage.  Always  is  the  fruit- 
less tree  accursed. 

The  man  of  sublime  gifts  has  his  temptation  amid  the  solitudes  to 
which  he  is  driven  by  his  age  as  proof  of  his  integrity.     Yet  nobly  he 

*  Gemini,  twins.  The  twins  who  give  this  name  to  the  third  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
are  Castor  and  Pollux. 
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withstands  this  trial,  conquering  both  Satan  and  the  world  by  conquering 
himself.  He  bows  not  down  before  the  idols  of  time,  but  is  constant  to  the 
divine  ideal  that  haunts  his  heart — a  spirit  of  serene  and  perpetual  peace. 

Every  age  is  a  Judas,  and  betrays  its  Messiahs  into  the  hands  of  the 
multitude. 

Enduring  fame  is  ever  posthumous.  The  orbs  of  genius  and  virtue 
seldom  culminate  during  their  terrestrial  periods. 

A  man  must  live  his  life  to  apprehend  it. 

Man's  impotence  is  his  pusillanimity.  Duty  alone  is  necessity : 
valour,  might.  This  bridles  the  actual,  yokes  circumstance  to  do  its 
bidding,  and  wields  the  arms  of  omnipotence. 

In  moments  of  true  life,  I  feel  my  identity  with  Nature.  I  breathe, 
pulsate,  feel,  think,  will,  through  her  members,  and  know  of  no  duality 
of  being. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT.  NEW     POETRY. 

Be  sure  your  fate 

Doth  keep  afar  its  state, 

Not  linked  with  any  band, 

Even  the  nobles  of  the  land  ; 

In  tented  fields  with  cloth  ot  gold, 

No  place  doth  hold  : 

But  is  more  chivalrous  than  they  are, 

And  sigheth  for  a  nobler  war ; 

A  finer  strain  its  trumpet  sings — 

A  brighter  gleam  its  armour  flings. 

The  life  that  I  aspire  to  live 

No  man  proposeth  me, 

Only  the  promise  of  my  heart 

Wears  its  emblazonry.  H.  D.  T. 


FREE  LOVE. 
My  love  must  be  as  free 
As  is  the  eagle's  wing, 
Hovering  o'er  land  and  sea 
And  every  thing. 

I  must  not  dim  my  eye 
In  thy  saloon, 
I  must  not  leave  my  sky 
And  nightly  moon. 

Be  not  the  fowler's  net 
Which  stays  my  flight, 
And  craftily  is  set 
T'  allure  the  sight. 

But  be  the  favouring  gale 
That  bears  me  on. 
And  still  doth  fill  my  sail 
When  thou  art  gone. 

I  cannot  leave  my  sky 
For  thy  caprice. 
True  love  would  soar  as  high 
As  heaven  is. 

The  eagle  would  not  brook 
Her  mate  thus  won, 
Who  trained  his  eye  to  look 
Beneath  the  sun,  H.  D.  T. 


(By  an  anonymous  author) 
I. 

Life  is  too  good  to  waste,  enough  to 

prize : 
Keep   looking    round   with   clear,   un- 

hooded  eyes ; 
Love   all   thy  brothers,  and  for  them 

endure 
Many  privations ;  the  reward  is  sure. 

II. 

Flash  out  in  action  infinite  and  free — 
Action  conjoined  with  deep  tranquillity. 
Resting  upon  the  soul's  free  utterance. 
And  life  shall  flow  as  merry  as  a  dance. 

III. 

Be  not  afraid  to  utter  what  thou  art ; 
'Tis  no  disgrace  to  keep  an  open  heart ; 
A  soul  free,  frank,  and  loving  friends 

to  aid  : 
Not  even  does  this  harm  a  gentle  maid. 

IV. 

Better  live  unknown, 

No  heart  but  thy  own 

Beating  ever  near. 

To  no  mortal  dear 

In  thy  hemisphere. 

Poor  and  wanting  bread, 

Steeped  in  poverty. 

Than  to  be  a  dread, 

Than  to  be  afraid. 

From  thyself  to  flee  ; 

For  it  is  not  living. 

To  a  soul  believing, 

To  change  each  noble  joy 

Which  our  strength  employs, 

For  a  state  half  rotten 

And  a  life  of  toys. 

Better  be  forgotten 

Than  lose  equipoise. 
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V.  And  went  to  immortality 

Make  a  right  dedication  ^  ^^'^  ?^^P^^  '^^^^  ^^"• 
Ofallthystrenghtokeep  ^^^   ^^.^^^^^    ^^^^    lif,    ^^3 

l*rom  swelling  that  so  ample  heap  t^      t  

Of  lives  abused,  of  virtue  given  for  ^  ^^^^'^^J^  ^^^d  that  life  was  Duty. 

A    J  *i"*^^?  i,'ii  f       11  •        *     <,  Was  thy  dream,  then,  a  shadowy  lie  ? 

And  thus  ,t  shall  appear  for  all  m  nature  ^^.^  ^    ^^^^  ^^^     courageously, 

thou  hast  wrought.  ^  ^^^  ^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

If  thou  ^unconsciously  perform  what's  ^  ^oon-day  light  and  truth  to  thee. 

Like  nature's  self  thy  proper  mood.  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^  — ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

VI.  light, 

A  life  well  spent  is  like  a  flower,  Pause  oftentimes  in  their  rapid  flight ; 

That  had  brightsunshine  its  brief  hour —  Poised  on  the  wing,  a  joyous  song 

It  flourished  in  pure  willingness  ;  They  wildly  warble,  then  sweep  along. 

Discovered  strongest  earnestness ;  Songs  of  high  triumph  thus  should  we 
Was  fragrant  for  each  lightest  wind —  pour 

Was  of  its  own  particular  kind ;  Forth  from  our  souls  as  upward  we  soar 

Nor  knew  a  tone  of  discord  sharp  ;  Through    boundless    Truth — for  ever- 
Breathed  alway  like  a  silver  harp ;  more.  Z. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 


The  following  memorial  regarding  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office,  in 
Rome,  at  the  time  of  its  suppression,  in  February  last,  is  a  document 
which  deserves  preservation  in  our  columns.  It  illustrates  that  fearful 
dominancy  of  the  Church  in  secular  affairs  which  the  Italians  have  at 
last  resolved  to  strike  down. 

In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly,  by 
which  the  suppression  of  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office  was  resolved,  the 
government  ordered  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Dominican  order,  then  in- 
habiting that  vast  locality,  should  remove  to  the  convent  called  ^  Delia 
Minerva' — the  chief  seat  of  their  order.  They  were  in  number  eight — 
exercising  the  functions  of  commissary,  chancellor,  &c.  The  doors  were 
then  carefully  sealed  by  the  Roman  notary  Caggiotti,  to  prevent  the 
abstraction  of  any  object,  and  a  keeper  was  appointed  to  the  premises. 
These  precautions  taken,  the  inventory  was  commenced.  The  first  place 
visited  was  the  ground  floor  of  the  edifice,  where  were  the  prisons,  and 
the  stables,  coach-houses,  kitchen,  cellars,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
use  of  the  accessor  and  the  father  inquisitors.  This  part  of  the  building 
was  to  be  immediately  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  civic  artillery, 
with  the  train  belonging  to  it. 

Some  new  doors  were  opened  in  the  walls,  and  part  of  a  pavement 
raised  :  in  this  operation  human  bones  were  found,  and  a  trap-door  dis- 
covered, which  induced  a  resolution  to  make  excavations  in  certain  spots 
pointed  out  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  locality.  Digging  very 
deep  in  one  place,  a  great  number  of  human  skeletons  were  found ;  some 
of  them  placed  so  close  together  and  so  amalgamated  with  lime,  that  no 
bone  could  be  moved  without  being  broken.  In  the  roof  of  another  sub- 
terranean chamber  a  large  ring  was  found  fixed.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  administering  the  torture.  It  still  remains  there.  Along 
the  whole  length  of  this  same  room,  stone  steps,  rather  broad,  were 
attached  to  the  wall — these  probably  served  for  the  prisoners  to  sit  or 
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recline  on.  In  a  third  underground  room  was  found  a  quantity  of  very 
black  rich  earth,  intermingled  with  human  hair,  of  such  a  length  that  it 
seemed  women's  rather  than  men's  hair;  hero,  also,  human  bones  were 
found.  In  this  dungeon  a  trap-door  was  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  which  opened  into  a  passage  in  the  flat  above,  leading  to  the  room 
where  examinations  were  conducted.  Among  the  inscriptions  made 
with  charcoal  on  the  wall,  it  was  observed  that  many  appeared  of  very 
recent  date — expressing,  in  m.ost  affecting  terms,  the  suiTorings  of  every 
kind  endured  in  these  chambers.  The  person  of  most  note  found  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  was  a  bishop,  named  Kasner,  who  had  been 
in  confinement  for  above  twenty  years.  He  related  that  he  arrived  in 
Rome  from  the  Holy  Land,  having  in  his  possession  papers  which  had 
belonged  to  an  ecclesiastic  there.  Passing  himself  for  that  person,  he 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  Court  of  Rome  into  ordaining  and  conse- 
crating him  a  bishop.  The  fraud  was  tifterwards  discovered,  and  Kasner 
being  then  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
prison  of  the  holy  office,  where  he  expected  to  have  ended  his  days,  less, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  to  expiate  his  own  fraud,  than  the  gross  blunder  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  which  had  no  other  means  of  concealing  his  character 
of  bishop,  its  own  absolute  laws  preventing  his  being  deprived  of  it. 

The  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  ground  flat  being  finished  in  a 
few  days,  it  was  tlien  thrown  open  to  the  impatient  curiosity  of  the 
public.  The  crowd  that  resorted  to  the  scene  was  very  great,  and  the 
public  indignation  rose  so  high  that  there  was  a  loud  and  general  cry  for 
the  destruction  of  an  edifice  of  such  detestable  memory.  This  feeling 
was  so  strong  that,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  March,  faggots  were 
thrown  into  tiie  cellars  and  other  underground  rooms,  with  the  intention 
of  setting  fire  to  the  building,  and  this  would  have  been  accomplished  had 
not  a  ba'talion  of  civic  guards  rushed  to  the  spot  from  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro.  To  the  truth  of  all  that  is  here  related,  thousands,  both  Italians  and 
foreigners,  who  visited  the  place,  can  testify ;  and  there  exists  a  detailed 
account  of  everything,  written  and  solemnly  attested  with  legal  forms. 

Passing  to  the  upper  flat,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  especially 
directed  to  the  chancery,  and  the  archives ;  the  first  containing  all  the 
current  afl^airs  of  the  Inquisition,  the  second  jealously  guarding  its  acts 
from  its  institution  until  now. 

Attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  book,  called  *  Solecitazione ' 
(it  contains  reports)  and  to  the  correspondence.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  the  government,  which  thereby  gave  another  proof  of  the  moderation 
which  its  enemies  deny  to  it.  There  results  from  a  careful  examination 
of  these  documents,  which  remain  for  the  inspection  of  such  as  desire 
proofs,  that  the  past  government  made  use  of  this  tribunal,  strictly  ec- 
clesiastical in  its  institution,  also  for  temporal  and  political  objects ;  and 
that  tlie  most  culpable  abuse  was  made  of  sacramental  confession,  especially 
that  of  women,  rendering  it  subservient  both  to  political  purposes  and  to 
the  most  abominable  licentiousness.  It  can  be  shown,  from  documents, 
that  the  cardinal  secretaries  of  state  wrote  to  the  commissary  to  the  as- 
sessor of  the  holy  office,  to  procure  infiH-niation  as  to  the  conduct  of 
suspected  individuals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  state  secrets  by  means  of  confession,  especially  those  of  foreign  courts 
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and  cabinets.  In  fact,  there  exist  long  correspondences,  voluniinous  pro- 
cesses, and  severe  sentences,  pronounced  upon  La  Giovine  Italia,  La 
Jeune  Suisse,  the  masonic  societies  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
anti-religious  sects  of  America,  &c. 

Passing  from  the  chancery  to  the  archives,  which  is  in  the  second  floor, 
it  appeared  on  first  entering  as  if  everything  was  in  its  usual  |)lace,  but, 
on  further  inspection,  it  was  found,  with  much  astonishment,  that  though 
the  labels  and  cases  were  in  their  places  they  were  emptied  of  the  packets 
of  papers  and  documents  indicated  by  the  inscriptions  without.  Some 
conjecture  that  the  missing  packets  have  been  carried  to  the  convent 
'  Delia  Minerva/  or  were  hidden  in  the  houses  of  private  persons,  while 
others  suppose  that  they  were  burnt  by  the  Dominican  fathers.  This 
last  hypothesis  receives  weight  from  the  cii'cumstances  that,  in  November, 
1848,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Pope  from  Rome,  the  civic  guard 
came  in  much  haste  to  the  holy  office,  from  having  observed  great  clouds 
of  smoke  issuing  from  one  of  its  chimnies,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell 
of  burnt  paper.  But,  whatever  were  the  means,  the  fact  is  certain,  that, 
in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  the  most  important  trials  were  not  to 
be  found ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Galileo  Galilei  and  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  nor  was  there  the  correspondence  regarding  the  retormation  in 
England,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  mtmy  other  precious  records.* 
There  remains,  however,  nearly  complete,  a  collection  of  decrees,  beginning 
with  the  year  1549  down  to  our  own  days.  They  are  divided  year  by 
year,  each  volume  containing  the  decrees  of  one  year.  Of  these,  of  all 
that  was  contained  in  the  chancery  and  archives  of  the  holy  office,  a 
catalogue  has  been  taken,  with  every  legal  formality  of  certification.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  after  the  above  mentioned  threat  of  setting  fire 
to  the  holy  office,  it  was  unanimously  decreed  by  the  Assembly,  that 
instead  of  destroying  the  vast  edifice,  it  should  be  portioned  into  dwel- 
lings for  poor  families  of  Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the 
government  was  obliged  to  remove  all  the  papers  in  the  chancery  and 
archives,  with  three  libraries  existing  in  the  holy  office,  to  the  Palazzo  dell' 
Apolinare,  which  was  the  residence  assigned  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Of  these  three  libraries,  one  was  private  property,  the  other  two  be- 
longed to  the  Inquisition.  Of  these  last,  one  is  most  important,  contain- 
ing copies  of  the  original  editions  of  the  works  of  the  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  now  become  extremely  rare.  The  other 
is  of  less  consequence.     In  it  are  many  recent  publications. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  notice  that  the  holy  office  had  its  independent 
revenue,  arising  from  gifts  of  state  property,  chiefly  bestowed  by  Sixtus 
V.  and  Pius  IV.,  amounting  clear  to  about  8,000  scudi.  This  sum  was 
chiefly  spent  in  paying  the  monks  attached  to  the  Inquisition,  some  of 
whom  received  considerable  salaries.  "In  the  above  income  is  not  in- 
cluded the  money  exacted  from  prisoners  as  board;  the  account  of  what 
was  paid,  for  example,  by  the  famous  Abbess  of  Monte  Castrilli  was  found 
to  be  3,000  scudi.  The  authorised  paid  agents  of  the  holy  office,  called 
*patentali,' were  well  remunerated;  indeed,  this  was  a  system  by  which 
many  persons  were  demoralised  and  corrupted,  whose  birth  and  education 
should  have  removed  them  far  from  such  a  base  and  guilty  traffic,  but 
v.'lio  were  tempted,  perhaps,  by  necessity. 
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To  conclude.  In  a  few  categories  we  may  sum  up  the  results  of  this 
inquiry.  1.  That  the  Court  of  Rome  availed  itself  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
holy  office  for  temporal  and  political  ends.  2.  That  to  succeed  in  its  pur- 
poses the  holy  office  had  especially  recourse  to  confession,  of  which  it  made 
the  most  enormous  and  abominable  abuse,  not  only  violating  its  secresy, 
but  tampering  with  its  integrity.  3.  By  means  of  confession,  the  most 
odious  licentiousness  was  insinuated  in  the  confessionals.  With  this  branch 
the  holy  office  occupied  itself  with  extraordinary  diligence,  but  without 
finding  a  remedy  for  the  causes  of  such  scandal.  4.  That  the  holy  office 
corrupted  all  classes,  buying  information  and  secrets.  5.  And  lastly. 
That  the  ecclesiastical  nuncios  at  foreign  courts  are  in  constant  correspon- 
dence with  the  holy  office,  and,  from  possessing  means  of  procuring  in- 
telligence quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  keep  the  Court  of  Rome  informed 
of  the  most  hidden  political  secrets. 

FINAL     EMANCIPATION. 


To  THE  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament  Assembled. 

THE    MEMORIAL   OF    THE    UNDERSIGNED 

Sheweth — That  your  Memoriahst  has  observed  with  pleasure  the 
gradual  political  emancipation  of  all  sects  of  Christians,  and  has  wit- 
nessed, with  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  electors 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  disposition  of  your  Honourable  House  to 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Jews,  born  in  British  dominions,  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Constitution. 

That  your  Memorialist  is  still  suffering  under  disabilities  by  reason  of 
his  inability  to  call  himself  a  Christian. 

That  your  Memorialist  would  suggest  that  if  it  is  still  thought  desir- 
able to  exact  vows  from  holders  of  office,  the  faith  of  an  Englishman 
would  be  a  security  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  Jew. 

That  your  Memorialist  would  further  remind  your  Honourable  House, 
that  whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jews  were  accused  (though  on 
insufficient  grounds)  of  holding  a  double  allegiance,  and  of  being  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  Rome  and  Zion  only ;  that  your  Memorialist  does 
not  lie  under  any  similar  imputation,  and  is  above  all  things  interested  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire. 

That  your  Memorialist  would  further  remark  that  the  exclusion  of 
persons  of  his  opinions  is  particularly  unjust,  as  it  affects  them  only  in 
proportion  to  their  determination  to  speak  the  truth. 

Your  Memorialist,  therefore,  entreats  your  Honourable  House  to 
abolish  all  religious  tests  whatever,  by  a  comprehensive  enactment  which 
shall  declare  the  principle  of  entire  equality,  and  thus  render  unnecessary 
any  further  piecemeal  concessions  to  particular  sects. 

(Signed)  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

[As  the  House  of  Commons  is  abundantly  committed  to  the  principle 
of  Jewish  emancipation,  the  controversy  is  transferred  to  the  Lords  and 
the  Electors  of  London ;  and  as  the  more  obstinate  the  Lords  are,  the 
better  we  would  rather  add  a  piquancy  to  their  opposition  than  not,  and 
therefore  set  the  example  of  seeking  a  further  and  final  measure  of 
tolerance.] 
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The  Redemption  Society  proceeds  upon  the  useful  rule  of  having  no  useless 
labour  on  its  estate,  and  of  keeping  the  expenses  within  its  income.  Its 
indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Green,  who  so  unintermifctiugly  labours  for  its 
welfare, deserves  the  esteem  of  the  friends  of  social  reform.  As  experiment  is  the 
crown  of  theory,  we  trust  our  friends  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  state  and 
policy  of  this  society,  and  accord  it  the  support  it  deserves. 

On  the  last  Ascension  Day,  Mr.  Adderly,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
that  the  House  should  not  sit;  when  Mr.  Bright  made  the  following  remarks, 
worth  preserving : — *  There  was  a  sort  of  hallucination  over  the  minds  of  some 
hon.  members  as  to  the  days  on  which  the  House  should  or  should  not  proceed 
with  public  business;  and,  while  he  believed  that  all  Christians  regarded  the 
momentous  event  of  Ascension  Day  with  the  same  feeling,  yet  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  House  should  give  up  its  business  on  that  day.'  After  referring  to  the 
inconvenience  which  would  result  from  detaining  witnesses  in  town  about  to  be 
examined  before  Committees,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  '  he  opposed  the  motion  on 
the  ground  that  no  one  could  tell,  if  the  principle  were  adopted,  where  it  would 
end.  Next  year,  they  would  have  some  other  hon.  member  proposing  some  other 
day  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  a  contention  between  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  in 
favour  of  patron  saints.  He  looked  upon  motions  like  the  present  as  symptoms 
of  a  growing  feebleness  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  a  disinclination  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country.' 

Mr.  Southwell  has  made  some  arrangements  with  Mr.  Crabtree,  of  Manchester, 
for  opening  the  Hall  of  Science  in  that  town ;  but  whether  for  amusement  alone,  or 
combined  with  lectures,  is  not  known. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  in  the  last  Star  but  one,  addressing  the  members  located  on  the 
Bromsgrove  estate,  says,  '  It  has  happened  that,  upon  every  single  estate,  the 
most  fortunate  allottees  have  invariably  grumbled  with  £30  of  aid-money  in  their 
pockets;  and  such  an  effect  has  this  constant  ingratitude  had  upon  my  feelings, 
that  1,  with  the  consent  of  the  Directors,  have  resolved  to  hold  a  Conference  at 
Nottingham,  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  August ;  when  that  Conference,  representing 
the  whole  body  ot  members,  shall  decide  whether  the  affairs  of  the  Company  shall 
be  wound  up,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  present  a  balance-sheet  to  the  Confer- 
ence, from  the  period  of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  down  to 
Saturday,  the  4th  of  August.  And  that  being  done,  after  I  have  completed  the 
purchase  and  subdivision  of  Mathon,  the  leases  and  conveyances  to  those  who 
shall  have  paid  their  rents  due  in  next  November,  and  the  conveyances  to  those 
who  have  paid  the  amount  of  bonus  to  entitle  them  to  conveyance — when  I  have 
done  this,  I  will  hand  over  the  whole  property  to  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  that 
Conference.  I  will  then  i-etire  from  public  life.  I  will  purchase  a  hundred  acres 
of  land — erect  an  agricultural  college — give  instruction,  clothing,  and  food  to  a 
hundred  youths,  and  divide  amongst  them  the  whole  profits  of  their  labour — re- 
ceiving, perhaps,  as  my  reward,  their  ingratitude  also.  However,  I  an^  resolved, 
after  the  treatment  I  have  received  from  those  to  whose  services  I  have  devoted 
my  life,  my  intellect,  and  laj  property,  that  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  abandon 
this  resolution.' 

Mr.  W.  Devonshire  SauU  has  been,  for  some  time,  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
illness,  and  his  recovery  is  scarcely  expected. 

The  sight  of  a  young  lady  in  a  Butcher's  shop,  or  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland 
'  Fleshers'  Shops,'  is  an  incongruity  that  few  can  feel  reconciled  to.  Though  this  is 
not  an  absolute  objection  it  is  a  suggestive  one.  There  are  many  incongruities  of 
sense  we  cannot  abrogate,  but  we  must  abrogate  all  we  can.  The  system  of  ani- 
mal diet  needs  revision,  and  if  vegetarians  less  resembled  teetotalers  in  their 
advocacy — not  in  their  habits — the  practice  would  progress  more. 

G.  J.  H. 
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THE     SONG    OF    THE     COSSACK. 

[Englished  froJi  Beranger.] 

Come,  courser  mine  !  the  Cossack's  faithful  friend — 
Fly,  at  the  signal  trumpets  of  the  North. 
Bold  to  attack,  or  prompt  at  pillage,  lend 
Wings  under  me  to  Death  now  rushing  forth. 
No  gold  makes  rich  thy  bridle  or  thy  side  ; 
But  wait  the  full  price  of  my  ravagings  : 
Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser  1  neigh  with  pride  : 
And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 

Fast  flying  Peace  has  left  thy  reins  to  me ; 
Europe  has  lost  her  ramparts  of  old  time  : 
My  greedy  hands  a  treasury  shall  be  ; 
We  will  repose  in  Art's  adopted  clime. 
Return  to  drink  in  Seine's  rebellious  tide; 
Wash  off,  the  third  time  there,  the  blood  that  clings: 
Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser  !  neigh  with  pride  ; 
And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 

As  in  a  fortress,  princes,  priests,  and  peers, 
Besieged  by  their  own  subjects  sore  oppress'd, 
Cry  to  us — Come,  be  masters,  end  our  fears ; 
We  will  be  serfs  so  tyrants  we  may  rest. 
I  take  my  lance :  before  me,  far  and  wide. 
Sceptre  and  cross  are  bow'd  like  abject  things ; 
Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser!  neigh  with  pride  ; 
And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 

But  now  I  saw  a  giant's  shade  immense 

Fix  on  our  bivouacs  a  lurid  eye  ;  • 

He  cried  aloud— My  reign  doth  recommence  ; 

And  with  his  war-ase  pointed  westernly. 

The  monarch  of  the  Huns  was  at  my  side ; 

The  son  of  Attila  true  service  brings. 

Neigh,  O  may  faithful  courser !  neigh  with  pride  ; 

And  trample  under  foot  the  peoples  and  their  kings. 

All  this  enlightenment,  proud  P'urope's  trust — 
This  knowledge  that  defends  her  not  to-day — 
AH  shall  be  swallow'd  in  the  clouds  of  dust 
Thy  steps  shall  raise  around  me  on  my  way. 
Efface,  efface,  efface,  in  our  new  ride. 
Towers,  temples,  laws,  all  history's  sacred  things. 
Neigh,  O  my  faithful  courser  !  neigh  with  pride  ; 
And  trample  under  foot  the  people's  and  their  kinsg. 

1823. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD  'RELIGION.' 

Mr.  Editor, — You  say  in  last  Reasoner,  p.  29, 
that  you  are  not  '  able  to  see  the  utility  of  styling, 
as  Panthea  does,  the  harmony  of  the  iutellect  and 
the  affections — the  "religion  of  the  heart."  ' 

If  you  refer  to  my  article,  you  will  see  that  I 
have  not  done  this.  The  passage  which  I  suppose 
you  allude  to  is  iu  the  concluding  sentence,  and 
runs  thus:  'that  religion  of  the  combined  heart, 
mind,  U7id  soul,  which,  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,'  &c.,  and  this,  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text, is  understood  by  me  to  be  I'antheisra. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  practice  of  deno- 
minating as  '  religion,'  any  belief  or  practice  which 
does  not  recognise  a  Deity,  is  confusing  and  objec- 
tionable, both  intellectually  and  morally ;  that  it 
leads  to  much  sophistry,  and  tends  greatly  to  ob- 
scure the  question  in  hand,  as  to  the  benefit  or  the 
truth  of  religion  itself.  But  Pantheism  recognises 
not  only  the  heart  and  the  mind,  but  the  soul  also  ; 
it  not  only  loves  man,  but  worships  God.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  may  not  inappropriately  tie  called  a 
re.igion.  Panthea. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  ON  FOX- 
HUNTING. 

'  The  Bishop, of  Oxford  (says  the  Times,  of  April 
20)  drew  a  distinction  between  fox-hunting  and 
cock-fighting,  in  point  of  cmcliy  to  the  animal ; 


and  contended  that  the  former  was  the  enjoyment 
of  animal  life;  the  speed  of  the  animals  and  the 
dexterity  of  the  riders,  constituted  a  sport  of  a 
superior  order',  and,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  restrictive  legislation.' 

Punch  the  Younger  reports  the  following  sermon 
by  his  Grace: — 'The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford  preached  on  Sundav  morning  last  at  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand.  The 
church,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  crowded, 
and  his  Lordship  delivered  an  admirable  discourse 
on  the  4th  verse  of  the  15th  of  .Judges — "And 
Samson  went  out  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes." 
"  And  excellent  brave  sport  he  must  have  had, 
too,"  cried  his  Lordship,  "sport  of  a  superior 
order.  I  know,  my  brethren,  that  many  look  upou 
fox-hunting  as  a  cruel  and  ungodly  amusement, 
but  I  contend  that  fox-huntina;  is  n:)t  cruel. 
Cock-fighting,  I  admit,  is  fraught  with  cruelty, 
because  it  is  a  cold-blooded  act,  witnessed  by  a 
few,  principally  of  the  lower  orders,  in  places 
devoid  of  pomp  and  circumstance  ;  but  fox-hunt- 
ing is  surrounded  by  everything  tliat  can  excite  the 
mind  and  delight  the  senses.  It  is  true  that  a 
panting,  friglitene;!,  fox  is  urged  by  howling  dogs 
for  hours,  tt;at,  at  length,  weary  and  worn  down  by 
fatigue,  it  is  caught,  and.  torn  limb  from  limb  ;  it 
is  true  that  horses  and  riders  are  maimed,  while 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  are  sorrowfully  anx- 
ious, not  knowing  who  may  be  brought  back  from 
the  field  a  corpse  or  a  mutilated  sufferer  ;  but,  ia 
spite  of  this,  fox-hunting,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
attended  by  so  much  excitement  that  it  loses  its 
traits  of  cruelty,  and  constitutes  a  sport  of  a  higher 
order.' 

Just  Published,  price  id., 
lyrECESSITY  VERSUS  FREE-WILL.  A  Re- 
ii  ply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Noyes's  Sermon  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Human  Will.  By  X.  G.  B.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  General  Baptist  Association,  to  whom 
the  sermon  was  preached,  and  by  whom  it  is  pub- 
lished. 

London:  J.Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row  ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 


IVfAPIER'S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  Just 
i^  Published,  Price  6d.,  in  a  pictorial  wrapper,  an 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Badajoz,  a  Grand  Pictorial 
Model  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens — 
with  16  engravings  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and 
Soult—  plans  and  views  of  the  town  and  fortifications 
— and  the  final  storming  of  the  city — containing  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  an  historical  account  of  the  three  English  Sieges 
it  stood  during  the  war. 

'  An  excellent  little  illustrated  Guide  to  Badajoz. ' 
— Sun. 

Also,  the  Penny  Illustrated  Guide  to  Badajoz, 
with  8  engravings,  a  sketch  of  the  w  ar,  and  a  graphic 
account  of  the  final  storming  of  the  city  in  the  last 
memorable  siege. 

G.  Vickers,  Holywell  Street,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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LEWES'S     LIFE     OF    KOBESPIERRE.* 


[concluded  from  last  number."] 

In  censuring,  as  Mr.  Lewes  does,  Robespierre  for  his  inflexibility  in 
following  out  his  own  maxims,  Mr.  Lewes  seems  to  us  to  give  currency 
to  great  laxity  of  political  morality,  and  to  shake  the  faith  of  mankind  in 
the  wisest  maxims  of  politics.  A  general  rule  once  adopted  is,  with 
wise  legislators,  founded  on  the  calculation  that  partial  evil  is  compen- 
sated by  the  general  good.  There  is  no  course  free  from  evil,  and  the 
general  rule — with  all  its  occasional  harshness — is  generally  more  bene- 
volent to  the  mass  of  mankind  than  the  exceptional  policy  that  leaves 
public  government  at  the  mercy  of  caprice.  No  judge  ever  sat  upon  the 
criminal  bench  who  has  not  trembled  as  he  pronounced  some  dreadful 
doom  oh  particular  erring  culprits;  but  the  judge  is  sustained  by  the 
great  conviction  that  mercy  to  some  individuals  is  cruelty  to  the  whole 
people. 

Robespierre  seems  ofton  to  have  acted  on  this  conviction.  It  cannot 
be  hidden  from  such  an  accomplished  philosopher  as  Mr.  Lewes,  that 
Benevolence,  Generosity,  and  even  Magnanimity,  are  but  too  often  the 
virtues  of  vanity  and  weakness — that  more  cruelty  would  really  be  more 
kindness.  To  rescue  this  language  of  paradox,  and  make  the  meaning 
intended  more  plain,  we  may  say  that  much  of  that  which  passes  for 
private  beneficence  and  generosity,  is  often  a  public  evil.  The  grand 
question  is — what  is  real  kindness  ?  We  fear  to  leave  this  question  so 
briefly  touched  lest  it  should  be  misunderstood.  So  many  will  take  this 
language  to  be  an  encouragement  to  hardness  of  feehng,  and  insensibility 
to  human  suffering — of  which  there  is  too  much  already  in  the  world : 
but  all  we  wish  to  be  understood  is,  that  when  we  intend  to  be  kind  we 
should  care  that  we  are  so.  i  he  man  who  throws  his  money  out  of  the 
window  and  leaves  it,  in  the  impulse  of  his  beneficence,  to  be  picked  up 
by  whomsoever  straggles  by,  is  the  ideal  of  some  men  touching  warm 
and  generous  natures,  who  know  no  cold  calculation.  The  man  who 
should  take  his  money  to  his  gate,  and  take  care  that  some  needy  man 
had  it,  would  be  classed  among  those  who  wanted  generous  warmth  of 
heart.  Yet  such  a  man  would  be  the  real  benefactor.  We  have  known 
many  who  would  thus  be  classed  among  the  '  cold  calculators  '  who  per- 
form acts  of  refined  and  exalted  generosity,  who  dry  up  the  tears  of  sor- 
row, raise  up  indigence,  assist  industry,  and  make  more  wretched  homes 
happy  in  one  year  than  your  generous  men,  whom  the  world  commonly 
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applauds,  do  in  their  whole  lives.  The  only  offence  these  men  commit 
is  that  of  heing  sure  that  they  are  useful,  and  that  their  money  is  put  to 
some  effectual  end.  The  thoughtless  may  scorn  this  calculation,  but 
there  are  many  who  can  bear  grateful  testimony  to  its  regal  value. 

Amid  the  renovators  of  society  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  Robes- 
pierre appears  to  have  been  the  chief  revolutionist  who  had  thought 
on  these  things.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  was  before 
his  age,  and  seems  yet  to  be  before  his  commentators  and  biographers 
of  1849. 

Mr.  Lewes  clears  Robespierre  from  the  charge  of  participation  in  the 
massacres  of  September.  It  is  allowed  that  Robespierre  remonstrated 
against  them.  But  there  is  still  left  open  the  reproach  that  he  did  not 
act  against  them.  Indeed,  when  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  connect 
Robespierre  with  the  bloodshed  ascribed  to  him,  he  has  been  made 
criminal  for  not  preventing  it.  He  is  accused  for  his  silence.  Yet  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  nature  of  those  times  afford  an  ample  solution  of 
the  enigma,  and  makes  Robespierre's  conduct  to  be  not  only  necessity, 
but  policy  and  wisdom.  To  do  evil  that  good  might  come  was  a  maxim 
in  high  repute  among  the  early  revolutionists.  To  sacrifice  a  portion — 
to  commit  ci'ime  in  order  to  accomplish  a  good — is  not  an  error  confined 
to  the  *  Committee  of  Public  Safety.'  We  have  lately  seen  our  own 
government  act  upon  it.  We  have  seen  them  employing  Powell  to 
stimulate  rebellion  that  they  might  have  the  credit  and  pleasure  of  crush- 
ing it.  Dan  ton  said,  we  will  kill  the  priests  and  nobles — they  are  not 
indeed  guilty,  but  they  are  impediments,  and  they  embarrass  the  future. 
Have  not  the  moderate  government  of  Odillon  Barrot  of  this  hour  acted 
upon  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  Rome?  Even  now  nine-tenths 
of  the  world  receive  in  practice  the  dogma  that  shedding  blood  is  the 
grand  specific  for  preventing  blood-shedding.  Let  us,  therefore,  learn 
justice  of  experience,  when  canvassing  the  acquiescence  of  one  who  sat  in 
councils  where  the  young  St.  Just  uttered  the  bloody  presentiment,  that 
^  they  who  only  half  make  revolutions  dig  their  ovvn  graves.'  The 
doctrine  of  murder  had  been  taught  these  reformers  by  their  tyrants,  and 
the  people  were  mad  with  it ;  and  it  was  heroic  and  far-seeing  in  Robes- 
pierre— it  manifested  a  reliance  on  reason  far  beyond  his  compeers — that 
he  remonstrated  against  these  determinations.  But  it  would  have  been 
an  arrogance  and  tyranny  in  him,  which  would  never  have  been  forgiven 
by  those  who  now  condemn  him  for  his  submission,  had  he  sought  to 
counteract  the  general  will.  The  present  writer  has  often  sat  in  councils — 
insignificant  enough  compared  with  these  in  question,  but  still  analogous — 
where  he  was  equally  powerless  against  the  same  doctrine ;  and  in  the 
ao"itations  of  popular  political  parties  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
to  witness  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  reach  so  sublime  a  height  as 
to  make  the  protests  of  humanity,  of  experience  and  reason,  appear 
feeble,  cold,  and  cowardly,  if  not  treacherous.  All  you  can  do  in  these 
storms  is  to  wait  till  the  fatal  truth  comes  out  that  crime  multiplies  crime 

that  as  one  lie  requires  a  hundred  others  to  make  it  plausible,  so  one 

murder,  whether  committed  by  those  in  power  or  in  opposition,  necessi- 
tates a  hundred  others  to  defend  it — and  that  only  those  can  defeat 
oppression  who  dare  be  just,  even  under  disadvantage.     Robespierre,  who 
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was  a  thinker,  and  wlio  knew  the  tenor  and  course  of  revolutions 
philosophically,  must  have  consciously  acted  his  part.  He  must  have 
known  that  in  all  great  commotions  there  arise  bodies  of  men  who  have 
never  been  inured  to  reason— who  have  been  infuriated  by  tyranny  until 
they  have  become  tyrants  to  themselves,  and  rush  conscientiously  on 
their  own  destruction :  men  whom  nobody  can  refute  but  themselves,  and 
the  only  wise  course ^is  to  sit  down  and  let  them  do  it.  Robespierre 
appears  to  have  done  this,  and  in  this  respect  proved  his  great  practical 
wisdom.  In  Catholic  countries  especially,  where  men  are  reared  and 
governed  by  fear,  when  they  become  reformers  they  write  all  their 
panaceas  in  blood.  Robespierre  early  foresaw  that  he  should  not  survive 
this  experiment,  that  it  would  include  him  in  its  carnage — and  it  did ; 
and  the  moral  of  his  Life  will  not  be  read,  till  the  political  lesson  of  his 
death  is  understood  by  his  followers. 

When  Robespierre  could  be  reviled  in  securily,  it  was  said  he  was  an 
audacious  miscreant.  When  he  was  rescued  from  this  imputation,  it  was 
said  he  wanted  courage  to  be  atrocious.  When  it  was  shown  that  he 
braved  assassination,  and  stood  at  his  post  in  the  face  of  death,  it  was 
said  :  yes,  he  had  courage,  but  it  was  always  being  screwed  to  the  stick- 
ing point.  But  the  coward  is  one  who  attempts  to  screw  his  courage  up 
and  fails,  while  Robespierre  did  accomplish  the  act  of  daring.  Robes- 
pierre sat  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  writing  a  proclamation  as  his  murderers 
broke  into  it  and  ascended  the  stairs — he  continued  writing  until  they 
shot  him. 

^  A  known  correspondent,  writing  from  Paris,  says"^ — "  I  have  just 
been  favoured  with  a  private  view  of  a  most  remarkable  collection  of 
historic  documents  connected  with  the  first  Revolution  in  France,  and 
the  men  who  were  in  turns  its  heroes  and  its  victims :  a  brief  notice  of 
which — especially  as,  in  order  to  facilitate  certain  family  settlements 
among  the  heirs  of  the  collector,  the  whole  is  about  to  be  brought  into 
the  market — cannot  fail  to  interest  some  of  your  readers.  The  collection 
is  the  property  of  the  Saint- Albins,  heirs  of  a  famous  leader  in  the  times 
of  the  Convention  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety — whose  identity 
will  be  understood  by  the  historical  reader,  though  for  the  sake  of  the 
living  I  refrain  from  writing  his  name.  It  consists  of  a  unique  and 
almost  complete  series  of  busts,  portraits,  autographs,  pamphlets,  and 
other  documents. .  . .  One  of  them  is  the  identical  paper  which  Robespierre 
was  signing  when  he  was  shot.  It  was  the  sight  of  this  document  which 
enabled  Lamartine  to  refute  the  old  calumny  of  the  Tribune's  having 
attempted  self-murder  rather  than  go  to  trial.  The  paper  leaves  no  doubt. 
There  are  the  letters  Ro. . . .,  and  then  a  splash  of  blood/' ' 

The  most  inexplicable  thing  in  Mr.  Lewes's  book  is  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Robespierre.  The  account  which  he  quotes  is  as  stale  as  calumny 
itself,  and  should  have  been  revised  before  being  adopted.  He  is  des- 
cribing the  passage  to  the  guillotine: — *  At  length  they  reached  la  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  Not  a  word  did  they  address  to  the  people  Their 
doom  was  inevitable,  and  they  believed  they  died  as  martyrs.  Robespierre 
mounted  the  ladder  with  a  firm  step.    The  executioners  tore  off"  the  band- 
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age  which  bound  up  his  chin,  in  order  to  prevent  it  deadening  the  blow 
of  the  axe.  Released  from  its  support,  his  lower  jaw  fell  upon  his  breast; 
the  piercing  cry  it  extorted  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence — the  silence  of  the 
grave — broken  by  a  dull,  sullen  noise.  Down  clanked  the  axe,  and  the 
head  of  Robespierre  rolled  into  the  basket.  The  crowd  held  their  breath 
for  some  seconds,  and  then,  as  if  an  enormous  load  were  rolled  from  their 
breasts,  burst  into  a  loud  and  unanimous  cheer.  The  spectators  shed 
tears  of  joy,  and  embraced  each  other  in  transport,  crowding  around  the 
scaffold  to  behold  the  bloody  remains  of  the  tyrants.  One  man  ap- 
proaching said,  "  Yes,  Robespierre,  there  is  a  G-od !"  And  thus  this 
strange  mystery  of  a  man  passed  away  into  eternity.' 

This  extraordinary  concoction  has  been  requoted  by  the  newspaper 
reviewers — it  is  the  favourite  recital  of  the  pulpits — and  will  continue  to 
be  reproduced,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Lewes's  philosophical  name.  What 
does  this  imbecile  *  approaching '  man  mean,  who  affects  to  reproach  the 
dead  body  of  the  fallen  Tribune  with  atheism  ?  Why  should  this  insult 
in  the  name  of  religion  be  preserved  ?  If  there  was  one  man  more  than 
another  who  had  eloquently  defended  the  idea  of  God,  it  was  Robespierre. 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  men,  most  execrated  by  the  pulpits  for  their 
atheism,  viz. — Robespierre  and  Paine,  were  the  authors  of  almost  the 
only  readable  and  original  defences  of  the  existence  of  God  which  their 
age  produced.  A  significant  warning  to  those  reformers  who  &,re  religious 
from  conviction  how  little  their  profession  avails  them,  and  to  those  who 
are  religious  from  policy  how  little  their  policy  serves  them — in  conciliat- 
ing their  religious  opponents.  Unless  this  *  approaching'  man  was  the 
most  ignorant  man  in  Paris,  he  must  be  aware  that  Robespierre  was  a 
believer  in  God  to  fanaticism,  and  this  affectation  of  reproaching  Robes- 
pierre for  denying  a  God  when  he  most  devoutly  believed  in  him,  was 
but  the  utterance  of  ignorant  bigotry,  which  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  insulting  the  dead — or  is  an  invention  of  the  pulpits,  to  justify  an 
accusation  of  atheism  which  was  without  foundation.  Whether  this  was 
said  or  not  said,  why  should  Mr.  Lewes  preserve  so  rude  and  misplaced 
an  instance  of  religious  ignorance  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  Mr.  Lewes 
was  bound  to  relate  what  actually  took  place — then  why  did  he  not,  by 
some  remark,  fix  the  proper  value  of  this  posthumous  adjuration,  and 
not  leave  it  in  the  questionable  light  in  which  it  has  always  been  received? 
But  Mr.  Lewes  does  not  profess  to  give  all  the  facts  of  Robespierre's 
life — had  he,  not  one  volume,  nor  twenty  volumes,  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  Biography.  He  professes,  as  the  laws  of  biography  compelled 
him,  to  select  illustrative  facts,  and  under  this  rule  he  should  have  omitted 
this. 

This  passage  has  another  suspicious  peculiarity.  The  crowd  are  re- 
presented as  being  transported  with  relief — when  this,  the  most  practical 
and  sincere  of  all  their  friends,  fell  the  victim  of  their  enemies  as  well  as 
his.  When  the  same  crowd  exulted  at  the  death  of  Louis — the  crowd 
was  then  a  mob  of  low,  ignorant,  and  brutal  ruffians;  but  when  the  Tri- 
bune falls,  the  same  crowd  are  spoken  of  as  though  inspiration  dictated 
their  savage  cheer — as  though  the  voice  of  the  people  was  once  more  the 
voice  of  God. 
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The  AthencBum  wonders  what  mission  Mr.  Lewes  had  to  write  the 
life  of  Robespierre.  But  a  writer  is  frequently  attracted  to  a  subject  by 
a  conviction  that  he  is  in  possession  of  some  idea  which  will  explain  some 
difficulty  or  elucidate  some  principle ;  and  to  bring  out  this  knowledge 
of  his,  he  will  undertake  a  work  he  otherwise  would  never  have  at- 
tempted. This  may  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Lewes,  for  the  most 
instructive  and  original  part  of  his  book  is  his  analysis  of  Rousseau, 
and  his  exposition  of  the  errors  of  the  metaphysical  method  applied  to 
politics. 

Mr.  Lewes  says,  '  In  a  former  work,  after  due  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices which  metaphysical  speculation  ha?^  afforded  to  the  development  of 
opinion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  incompetence  of  Metaphysics 
to  solve  its  own  problems,  and  have  historically  exhibited  the  gradual 
decline  it  has  undergone,  till  it  has  now  almost  universally  fallen  into 
discredit.  But  the  metaphysical  method  still  remains.  It  still  lingers 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  sciences ;  while  in  the  sciences  of  man  and  of 
society  it  is  almost  the  universal  method.  That  method  may  be  charac- 
terised in  a  sentence ;  it  is  the  method  whereby,  instead  of  examining 
the  thing  before  us  to  find  out  its  properties,  we  studiously  examine  the 
idea  of  that  thing  as  it  exists  in  our  own  minds. 

^  In  the  sciences  another  method  is  pursued.  A  man  wishing  to  know 
the  structure  and  organic  process  of  plants,  examines  plants,  and  not  his 
idea  of  a  plant :  but  wishing  to  know  the  nature  of  mind,  he  is  not  con- 
tent, as  in  the  former  instance,  with  the  observation  of  phenomena,  and 
from  that  observation  deducing  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  but  must, 
forsooth,  despise  that  as  "materialism,"  and  straightway  occupy  himself 
with  the  "  idea." 

^  In  Rousseau  we  see  this  vicious  method  leading  to  vicious  conse- 
quences. Instead  of  examining  society  as  a  natural  growth — as  the  sum 
total  of  man's  nature  developed  through  an  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances— he  straightway  eliminates  all  the  phenomena  before  him,  and 
reduces  society  to  its  abstract  idea  :  arriving  at  a  period  when  society  was 
7ioty  he  there  discovers  certain  Metaphysical  Rights  and  Conventions  5 
and  these  he  proclaims  to  be  the  eternal  principles  of  things — these  he 
proclaims  to  be  the  great  truths  upon  which  social  science  must  be  based. 
As  well  might  the  botanist  disregard  all  present  phenomena,  and, 
eliminating  the  various  influences  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  arrive  at  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  flower,  and  tell  us  that  is  the  flower  !' 

There  is  great  instruction  in  these  expositions.  The  Communist 
idealists  have  been  far  from  overlooking;  these  truths  to  the  extent  Mr. 
Lewes  supposes ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  '  metaphysical  method '  still 
lingers,  nay  reigns,  in  politics;  and  in  developing  this  fact  and  illustrat- 
ing the  errors  thence  arising  among  the  French  Revolutionists,  constitute 
the  charm  and  chief  value  of  Mr.  Lewes's  book,  and  in  this  sense  his 
^Life  of  Francois  Maximilien  Joseph  Isidore  de  Robespierre'  is  a  more 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  progressive  politics  than  to  that 
of  biography. 

O.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  BENTHAM. 

[The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jeremy  Bentham  is 
taken  from  a  Lecture  delivered  over  his  remains,  in  the  Webber  Street 
School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1832.  By 
Southwood  Smith,  M.D.] 

Jeremy  Bentham  was  born  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  adjacent 
to  Aldgate  church,  in  London,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1747-8,  and 
died  in  Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster,  where  he  had  resided  nearly 
half  a  century,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  being  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  precocious  child.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  he  read 
Rapin's  History  of  England  as  an  amusement.  At  the  age  of  five,  he 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  musical  notes,  and  played  on  the  violin. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  he  read  Telemaque  in  French.  At  the  age  of  eiojht, 
he  entered  Westminster  School,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  at  once  engaged  in  public  disputations  in  the  Common 
Hall,  and  excited,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  observations,  the  precision  of 
his  terms,  and  the  logical  correctness  of  his  inductions,  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  took  his 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  that  of  A.M.,  being  the 
youngest  graduate  that  had  at  that  time  been  known  at  either  of  the 
Universities.  From  early  childhood,  such  was  the  contemplative  turn  of 
his  mind,  and  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  he  observed  what- 
ever came  under  his  notice,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  had  already 
acquired  the  name  of  *  the  philosopher,'  being  familiarly  called  so  by  the 
members  of  his  family  ;  and  such,  even  in  his  youth,  were  the  indications 
of  that  benevolence  to  which  his  manhood  and  his  old  age  were  conse- 
crated, that  a  celebrated  statesman,  who  at  that  period  had  conceived  an 
affection  for  him,  and  with  whom  he  spent  most  of  his  time  during 
the  interval  of  his  leaving  Westminster  School  and  going  to  Oxford, 
speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  in  these  remarkable  words — '  His 
disinterestedness,  and  his  originality  of  character,  refresh  me  as  much  as 
the  country  air  does  a  London  physician.' 

The  qualities  which  already  formed  the  charm  of  his  character,  and 
which  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength,  were 
truth  and  simplicity.     Truth  was  deeply  founded  in  his  nature  as  a  prin- 
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ciple — it  was  devotedly  pursued  in  his  life  as  an  object — it  exercised,  even 
in  early  youth,  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  operations  ot  his  mind 
and  tlie  affections  of  his  heart — and  it  was  the  source  of  that  moral  bold- 
ness, energy,  and  consistency  for  which,  from  the  period  of  manhood  to 
the  close  of  life,  he  was  so  distinguished.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
entire  range  of  physical,  moral,  or  legislative  science — nothing  whatever 
relating  to  any  class  of  subjects  that  could  be  presented  to  his  understand- 
ing— nothing,  however  difficult  other  men  thought  it,  or  pretended 
to  think  it,  or  with  whatever  superstitious,  political,  or  religious  reverence 
and  awe  they  regarded  or  affected  to  regard  it — which  he  did  not 
approach  without  fear — to  the  very  bottom  of  which  he  did  not  endeavour 
to  penetrate — the  mystery  regarding  which  he  did  not  strive  to  clear 
away — the  real,  the  whole  truth  of  which  he  did  not  aim  to  bring  to 
light.  Nor  was  there  any  consideration — no,  not  even  apparent  danger 
to  the  cause  he  advocated,  though,  by  the  desertion  of  friends  and  the 
clamour  of  foes,  that  cause  might  seem  for  a  while  to  be  put  in  jeopardy, 
that  could  induce  him  to  conceal  any  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  and 
of  the  correctness  of  wJiich  he  was  satisfied,  or  could  prevent  him  from 
expressing  it  in  the  most  appropriate  language  at  his  command.  It  was 
not  possible  to  apply  his  principle  to  all  the  points  and  bearings  of  all  the 
subjects  included  in  the  difficult  and  contested  field  of  legislation,  govern- 
ment, and  moials — to  apply  it,  as  he  applied  it,  acutely,  searchingiy,  pro- 
foundly, unflinchingly — without  consequences  at  first  view  startling,  if  not 
appalling  to  strong  minds  and  stout  hearts.  They  startled  not,  they 
appalled  not  him,  mind  or  heart.  He  had  confidence  in  his  guide, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  might  go  with  unfaltering  step  wherever  it  led  ; 
and  with  unfaltering  step  he  did  go  wherever  it  led.  Hence  his  single- 
ness of  purpose :  hence  in  all  his  voluminous  writings,  in  all  the  multipli- 
city of  subjects  which  have  come  under  his  investigation — as  well  those 
which  he  has  exhausted,  as  those  which  he  has  merely  touched — as  well 
those  which  are  uncomplicated  by  sinister  interests  and  the  prejudices 
which  grow  out  of  them,  as  those  which  are  associated  with  innumerable 
false  judgments  and  wrong  affections  :  hence  in  regard  to  not  one  of 
them  does  a  single  case  occui*  in  which  he  has  swei'ved  from  his  principle, 
or  faltered,  or  so  much  as  shown  the  slightest  indication  of  faltering,  in 
the  application  of  it. 

That  he  might  be  in  the  less  danger  of  falling  under  the  influence 
of  any  wrong  bias,  he  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  all  personal 
contact  with  what  is  called  the  world.  Had  he  engaged  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  life — money-getting,  power-acquiring  pursuits — he,  like  other 
men  so  engaged,  must  have  had  prejudices  to  humour,  intei'ests  to  conci- 
liate, friends  to  serve,  enemies  to  subdue  ;  and,  therefore,  like  other  men 
under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  must  sometimes  have  missed  the 
truth,  and  sometimes  have  concealed  or  modified  it. 

But  he  placed  himself  above  all  danger  of  this  kiiid,  by  retiring 
from  the  practice  of  the  profession  for  v/hich  he  had  been  educated, 
and  by  living  in  a  simple  manner  on  a  small  income  allowed  him  by 
his  father:  and  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  at  length  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  patrimony  which  secured  him  a  moderate  compe- 
tence, from  that,  moment  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  further  thought 
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about  his  private  fortune,  and  bent  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  without 
distraction  to  his  legislative  and  moral  labours.  Nor  was  he  less  careful 
to  keep  his  benevolent  affections  fervent,  than  his  understanding  free 
from  wrong  bias.  He  surrounded  himself  only  with  persons  whose  sym- 
pathies were  like  his  own,  and  whose  sympathies  he  might  direct  to  their 
appropriate  objects  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Though  he  himself 
took  no  part  in  the  actual  business  of  legislation  and  government,  yet, 
either  by  personal  communication  or  confidential  correspondence  with 
them,  he  guided  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  legislators 
and  patriots,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  countries  in  both 
hemispheres.  To  frame  weapons  for  the  advocates  of  the  reform  of  the 
institutions  of  his  own  country,  was  his  daily  occupation  and  his  highest 
pleasure ;  and  to  him  resorted,  for  counsel  and  encouragement,  the  most 
able  and  devoted  of  those  advocates  ;  while  the  patriots  and  philanthro- 
pists of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  New  World,  the  countrymen  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  together  with  the  legislators  and 
patriots  of  South  America,  speak  of  him  as  a  tutelary  spirit,  and  declare 
the  practical  application  of  his  principles  to  be  the  object  and  end  of  their 
labours. 

While  he  availed  himself  of  every  means  in  his  power  of  forming  and 
cherishing  a  friendship  with  whoever  in  any  country  indicated  remark- 
able benevolence ;  while  Howard  was  his  intimate  friend — a  friend 
delighted  alike  to  find  and  to  acknovrledge  in  him  a  superior  beneficent 
genius;  while  Romilly  was  not  only  the  advocate  of  his  opinions  in  the 
senate,  hut  the  affectionate  and  beloved  disciple  in  private ;  while  for  the 
youth  Lafayette,  his  junior  contemporary,  he  conceived  an  affection 
which  in  the  old  age  of  both  was  beautiful  for  the  freshness  and  ardour 
with  which  it  continued  to  glow;  while  there  was  no  name  in  any  coun- 
tiy  known  and  dear  to  liberty  and  humanity  which  was  not  known  and 
dear  to  him,  and  no  person  bearing  such  name  that  ever  visited  England 
who  was  not  found  at  his  social  board,  he  would  hold  intercourse  with 
none  of  any  rank  or  fame  whose  distinction  was  unconnected  with  the 
promotion  of  human  improvement,  and  much  less  whose  distinction 
arose  from  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they  laboured  to  keep  back 
improvement.  That  the  current  of  his  own  benevolence  might  expe- 
rience no  interruption  or  disturbance,  he  uniformly  avoided  engaging  in 
any  personal  controversy ;  he  contended  against  principles  and  measures, 
not  men  ;  and  for  the  like  reason  he  abstained  from  reading  the  attacks 
made  upon  himself,  so  that  the  ridicule  and  scoffing,  the  invective  and 
malignity,  with  which  he  was  sometimes  assailed,  proved  as  harmless  to 
him  as  to  his  cause.  By  the  society  he  shunned,  as  well  as  by  that 
which  he  sought,  he  endeavoured  to  render  his  social  intercourse  subser- 
vient to  the  cultivation,  to  the  perpetual  growth  and  activity,  of  his  bene- 
volent sympathies. 

With  such  care  over  his  intellectual  faculties  and  his  moral  affections, 
and  with  the  exalted  direction  which  he  gave  to  both,  his  own  happiness 
could  not  but  be  sure.  Few  human  beings  have  enjoyed  a  greater  por- 
tion of  felicity  ;  and  such  was  tiie  cheerfulness  which  this  internal  happi- 
ness gave  to  the  exprpssion  of  his  countenance  and  the  turn  of  his  conver- 
sation, that  few   persons  ever  s[)ent  an   evening  in  hfs  sjciety,  however 
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themselves  favoured  by  fortune,  who  did  not  depart  with  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  havin^^  beheld  such  an  object  of  emulation.  Even  in  his 
writings,  in  the  midst  of  profound  and  comprehensive  views,  there  often- 
times break  forth  a  sportiveness  and  humour  no  less  indicative  of  gaiety 
of  heart,  than  the  most  elaborate  and  original  of  his  investigations  are  of 
a  master-mind  :  but  this  gaiety  was  ciiai'acteristic  of  his  conversation,  in 
which  he  seldom  alluded,  except  in  a  playful  manner,  to  the  great  sub- 
jects of  his  labours. 

A  child-like  simplicity  of  manner,  combined  with  a  continual  playful- 
ness of  wit,  made  you  forget  that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
acute  and  penetrating  genius  ;  made  you  conscious  only  that  you  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  innocent  and  gentle,  the  most  consciously  and 
singularly  happy  of  human  beings.  And  from  this  the  true  source  of 
politeness,  a  benevolent  and  happy  mind,  endeavouring  to  communicate 
the  pleasure  of  which  it  is  itself  conscious,  flowed  those  unobtrusive,  but 
not  the  less  real  and  observant,  attentions  of  which  every  guest  perceived 
I  he  grace  and  felt  the  charm.  For  the  pleasures  of  the  social  board  he 
had  a  relish  as  sincere,  and  perhaps  as  acute,  as  those  who  are  capable  of 
enjoying  no  others;  and  he  partook  of  them  freely,  as  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  affording  their  appropriate  good,  without  any  admixture  of  the 
evils  which  an  excessive  indulgence  in  them  is  sure  to  bring.  After  dinner 
it  was  his  custom  to  enter  with  his  disciple  or  friend  (for  seldom  more 
than  one,  and  never  more  than  two,  dined  with  him  on  the  same  day)  on 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  had  brought 
them  together;  and  it  was  at  this  time  also,  that,  in  the  form  of  dictation, 
in  relation  to  those  subjects  which  admit  of  this  mode  of  composition,  his 
disciple  writing  down  his  words  as  he  uttered  them,  he  treated  of  some  of 
the  subjects  which  have  occupied  his  closest  attention,  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  he  has  displayed  the  greatest  degree  of  originality  and  in- 
vention. In  this  manner  was  composed  the  greatest  part  of  the  *  Deon- 
tology,' and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ^  Autobiography.'  At  all  times  it 
was  a  fine  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  sometimes  an  exquisite 
gratification  of  the  noblest  and  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  be  engaged  in 
this  service. 

He  was  capable  of  great  severity  and  continuity  of  mental  labour. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  he  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight,  often 
ten,  and  occasionally  twelve  hours  of  every  day,  to  intense  study.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  physical  constitution  was  by  no  means 
strong.  His  healtfi,  during  the  periods  of  childhood,  youth,  and  adoles- 
cence, was  infirm ;  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  manhood  that  it  acquired 
some  degree  of  vigour  ;  but  that  vigour  increased  with  advancing  age, 
so  that  during  the  space  of  sixty  years  he  never  laboured  under  any 
serious  malady,  and  rarely  suffered  even  from  slight  indisposition ;  and 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  looked  no  older,  and  constitutionally  was  not 
older,  than  most  men  are  at  sixty;  thus  adding  another  illustrious  name  to 
the  splendid  catalogue  which  establishes  the  fact,  that  severe  and  constant 
mental  labour  is  not  incompatible  with  health  and  longevity,  but  conducive 
to  both,  provided  the  mind  be  unanxious  and  the  habits  temperate. 

He  was  a  great  economist  of  time.  He  knew  the  value  of  minutes. 
The  disposal  of  his  hours,  both  of  labour  and  repose,  was  a  matter  of 
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systematic  arrangement;  and  the  arrangement  was  determined  on  the 
principle,  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  lose  the  smallest  portion  of  time.  He 
did  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  provide  against  the  loss  of  a  day  or  an  lioiir: 
he  took  effectual  moans  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  such  calamity 
to  him  ;  but  he  did  more :  he  was  careful  to  provide  against  the  loss  even 
of  a  single  minute ;  and  there  is  on  record  no  example  of  a  human  being 
who  lived  more  habitually  under  the  practical  consciousness  that  his  days 
are  numbered,  and  that  ^  the  night  cometh,  in  which  no  man  can  work/ 

The  last  days  of  the  life  even  of  an  ordinary  human  being  are  seldom 
altogether  destitute  of  interest ;  but  when  exalted  wisdom  and  goodness 
have  excited  a  high  degree  of  admiration  and  love,  the  heart  delights  to 
treasure  up  every  feeling  then  elicited,  and  every  word  in  which  that 
feeling  was  expressed.  It  had  long  been  his  wish  that  I  should  be  present 
with  him  during  his  last  illness.  There  seemed  to  be  on  his  mind  an 
apprehension  that,  among  the  organic  changes  which  gradually  take  place 
in  the  corporeal  system  in  extreme  old  age,  it  might  be  his  lot  to  labour 
under  some  one,  the  result  of  which  might  be  great  and  long-continued 
suffering.  In  this  case,  he  knew  that  I  should  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  diminish  pain  and  render  death  easy  ;  the  contributing  to  the 
euthanasia  forming,  in  my  opinion,  as  he  knew,  no  unimportant  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  physician.  On  the  possible  protraction  of  life,  with  the 
failure  of  the  intellectual  powers,  he  could  not  think  without  great  pain ; 
but  it  was  only  during  his  last  illness — that  is,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death — that  any  apprehension  of  either  of  those  evils  occurred  to  him. 
From  the  former,  he  suffered  nothing ;  and  from  the  latter,  as  little  as 
can  well  be,  unless  when  death  is  instantaneous.  The  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  his  mind,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  his  work  was  done, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  lie  down  to  his  final  rest,  was  truly  affecting. 
On  that  work  he  looked*  back  with  a  feeling  which  would  have  been  a 
feeling  of  triumph,  had  not  the  consciousness  of  how  much  still  remained 
to  be  done  changed  it  to  that  of  sorrow  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  no 
more;  but  this  feeling  again  gave  place  to  a  calm  but  deep  emotion  of 
exultation,  as  he  recollected  that  he  left  behind  him  able,  zealous,  and 
faithful  minds,  that  would  enter  into  his  labours  and  complete  them. 

The  last  subject  on  which  he  conversed  with  me,  and  the  last  office  in 
which  he  employed  me,  related  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  family,  the  junior  member  of  which  had  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  his  personal  comfort;  and  I  was  deeply  impressed  and 
affected  by  the  contrast  this  brought  to  my  view,  between  the  selfishness 
and  apathy  so  often  the  companions  of  age,  and  the  generous  care  for  the 
welfare  of  others  of  which  his  heart  was  full. 

Among  the  very  last  things  which  his  hand  penned,  in  a  book  of 
memoranda — in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  note  down  any  thought  or 
feeling  that  passed  through  his  mind,  for  future  revision  and  use,  if  sus- 
ceptible of  use — was  found  the  following  passage: — *  I  am  a  selfish  man, 
as  selfish  as  any  man  can  be.  But  in  me,  some  how  or  other,  so  it 
happens,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape  of  benevolence.  No  other  man 
is  there  upon  earth,  the  prospect  of  whose  sufferings  would  to  me  be 
a  pleasurable  one  :  no  man  is  there  upon  earth  the  sight  of  whose 
sufferings  would  not  to  me  be  a  more  or  less  painful  one :  no  man  upon 
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earth  is  there  the  sight  of  whose  enjoyments,  unless  believed  by  me  to  be 
derived  from  a  more  than  equivalent  suffering  endured  by  some  other 
man,  would  not  be  of  a  pleasurable  nature  rather  than  of  a  painful  one. 
Such  in  me  is  the  force  of  sympathy  !' 

And  this  '  force  of  sympathy'  governed  his  very  last  hour  of  con- 
sciousness. Some  tiirse  before  his  death,  when  he  firmly  believed  he  was 
near  that  last  hour,  he  said  to  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was  watching  over 
him : — '  I  now  ieel  that  I  am  dying  :  our  care  must  be  to  minimise  the 
pain.  Do  not  let  any  of  the  servants  come  into  the  room,  and  keep  away 
the  youths  :  it  will  be  distressing  to  them,  and  they  can  be  of  no  service. 
Yet  I  must  not  be  alone :  i/ou  will  remain  with  me,  and  you  only ;  and  then 
we  shall  have  reduced  the  pain  to  the  least  possible  amount.'  Such  were 
his  last  thoughts  and  feelings ;  so  perfectly,  so  beautifully  did  he  illustrate, 
in  his  own  example,  what  it  was  the  labour  ot  his  life  to  make  others ! 

RADICAL    POLICY. 


We  have  headed  this  article  *  Radical  Policy,'  but  perhaps  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer ;  for  a  policy  implies  a  party,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now  a  party,  especially  a  Parliamentary  party,  we  deem  to  be  a  body 
of  men  leagued  together  to  carry  out  a  definite  purpose,  or  a  series  of 
definite  purposes.  Then,  if  a  policy  imply  a  party,  how  much  more 
strongly  does  a  party  imply  partizans,  principles,  organisation,  and  con- 
certed action.  Have  we  any  body  of  men  answering  to  this  description, 
and  professing  radical  opinions,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of 
the  fact,  that  the  knot  of  Members  who  enjoy  the  name  of  radicals,  who 
sometimes  act  together,  and  upon  whose  votes  the  radical  public  depend, 
are  not  a  Radical  Party,  but  are,  simply,  a  knot  of  radical  Members. 
They  want  the  essentials,  the  habits,  the  discipline  of  a  party.  They 
want  aim  and  means ;  but  above  all.  things  they  want  a  leader,  and  the 
principle  of  enhghtened  obedience.  Consequently,  the  aggressive  acts, 
against  the  present  system  of  things,  performed  in  every  Session  by  the 
scattering  of  Members  so  inappropriately  called  the  Radical  party,  are 
merely  undisciplined  guerrilla — the  leader  is  but  the  captain  of  a  forlorn 
hope  with  a  mutiny  in  the  assaulting  column.  Instead  of  mounting  the 
breach  and  following  the  flag,  the  rank  and  file  are  engaged  in  disputes, 
apparently  indiflerent,  or  absolutely  facing  about  for  fear  the  result  should 
be  a  victory  ! 

Even  the  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reform  section,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  radicals,  though  they  have  radical  support,  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  up  their  adherents  to  the  post  of  honour. 
And  it  has  been  solemnly  asserted  by  Mr.  Osborne,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  eighty-four  who,  on  the  5th  of  June,  voted  with  Mr.  Hume,  would 
have  abstained,  had  they  imagined  that  the  vote  they  were  about  to  give 
would  turn  out  the  Ministry.  What  a  want  of  faith  in  their  principles, 
what  Ji  lack  ot  trust  in  themselves,  what  a  reprehensible  indifference  to 
the  commonwealth  does  not  this  statement  disclose.  We  are  told  that 
the  people  are  apathetic,  that  they  desire  no  change,  that  they  demand 
not  the  legal  recognition  of  their  rights,  and,  if  true,  who  can  wonder  at 
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it,  when  those  who  profess  the  greatest  anxiety  with  respect  to  those 
rights,  betray  such  a  lamentable  want  of  confidence  in  their  professions? 

In  the  spring  of  1848  there  were  some  symptoms  of  the  formation  of  a 
bond  fide  party.  Gentlemen  met,  secretaries  were  appointed,  and,  we 
believe,  a  programme  was  partly  agreed  upon.  But  it  turned  out  only 
an  exhibition  of  good  intentions ;  a  political  mirage,  which,  at  first 
sight,  gave  the  radical  politician,  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  a  little  hope, 
but  when  inspected  was  found  to  be  a  series  of  sand  hills,  which  the 
winds  of  irresolution  and  want  of  faith  resolved  into  isolated  atoms. 
Since  then  we  have  seen  no  attempt  to  form  a  Parliamentary  radical 
party ;  and  there  will  be  no  likelihood  of  the  formation  of  one,  until  Mem- 
bers resolve  to  stick  to  their  principles,  and  feel,  strongly,  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  them'  the  principles^  of  the  constitution. 

The  apparent  central  principle  of  the  radical  policy  seems,  at  present, 
to  consist  of  the  very  simple  expedient  of  having  no  policy.  The  pro- 
fessors of  radicalism  do  not  appear  to  be  even  sufiiciently  organised  to 
force  Ministers  to  '  keep  a  house/  But  we  cannot  e^^pect  a  dislocated 
body  to  act  with  vigour,  regularity,  and  unity  of  purpose. 

Tiiis  state  of  things  is  the  more  provoking  as  it  is  well  known  what  a 
bold  and  compact  minority  can  achieve.  We  presume  that  the  business 
of  a  radical  Member  of  Parliament,  who  has  no  confidence  in  Ministers,  is 
to  show  it  upon  all  ])ossible  occasioas.  His  work  in  that  House  is  to 
obstruct  the  Ministry  in  carrying  on  the  government.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  such  a  policy  is  perfectly  constitutional,  for  the  forms  of 
the  House  are  so  contrived  as  to  afford  dissentients  every  means  of 
expressing  their  dissatisfaction.  A  radical  Member  has  no  right  to  fear 
the  epithet  'factious'  when  applied  to  himself,  nor  the  term  *  vexatious' 
when  applied  to  his  opposition.  His  duty  is  to  be  '  vexatious,' in  the 
sense  attached  to  that  word  by  Ministers. 

For  we  think  that  a  radical  Member  enters  the  House  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  He  objects  to  the  constitution;  he  regards  the 
House  as  only  a  partial  representation  of  the  nation;  and  he  only 
admits  its  authority  because  he  believes  almost  any  government  pre- 
ferable to  no  government  at  all.  He  sees  that  the  constitution  is 
based  upon  fictions — that  the  Parliament  is  an  assemblage  of  privi- 
leged persons,  whose  private  interests  and  temporal  welfare  are  mixed 
up  with  every  institution  in  the  state — and  that  it  is  most  impro- 
bable, under  these  circumstances,  that  the  legislation,  taxation,  and 
administration  can  be  just  to  the  people.  What  is  he  then  to  do  ? 
Clearly,  to  take  no  part  in  the  work,  but  to  protest  against  it,  divide  the 
House  against  it,  and  obstruct  its  progress.  Sir  George  Grey  the  other 
night  sneeringly  told  the  radicals  that  there  was  no  '  practical  discontent ' 
manifested  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  made  that 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  opposed  the  bill.  Why  do  not  the 
radicals  take  him  at  his  word,  and  organise  a  little  *  practical  discontent ' 
in  the  House  ?  Perhaps  that  would  bring  the  right  honourable  baronet 
to  his  senses.  Why,  the  normal  and  permanent  state  of  a  radical  party, 
in  our  apprehension,  should  be  a  *  practical  discontent,'  displayed  with 
temper,  but  with  daring — the  retort  courteous,  but  the  vote  determined. 
Such  a  pohcy  could  not  help  succeeding  in  tlie  long  run. 
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For  instance,  on  the  12th  of  July^-a  night  to  be  remembered — a 
minority,  which  never  fell  below  twenty,  divided  the  House  four  times 
in  succession  upon  the  same  question.  What  was  the  result  ?  Ministers 
found  it  was  too  late  to  take  the  proposed  vote  of  supply :  by  their 
resolute  conduct  the  radicals  gained  the  delay  they  desired,  and  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  winced  under  the  agonies  occasioned  by  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  a  little  '  practical  discontent/  If  the  radicals  were  really  the 
party  they  pretend  to  be,  this  policy  of  continual  speeches  and  continual 
divisions  would  form  a  prominent  feature  in  their  policy  ;  and,  if  well 
sustained,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  country,  ueary  the  Ministers,  and 
defeat  them  in  the  end. 

We  hope  this  Session  will  be  the  last  in  which  the  radical  Members 
will  be  an  undisciplined  mob,  without  a  rallying  cry,  without  a  leader, 
without  a  plan  for  the  Parliamentary  campaign.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see 
time  lost,  energies  wasted,  talents  rusting,  opportunities  neglected,  as  we 
have  seen  them  in  this  present  Parliament.  If  the  radicals  want  support 
let  them  look  for  it  out  of  the  House — let  Sir  George  Grey,  it  would 
come  especially  under  his  notice,  encounter  that  *  practical  discontent,' 
which  he  seems  to  prefer  as  more  cogent  than  argument.  So  that,  when 
Ministers  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  majority  against  political  justice, 
in  Parliament,  then  the  radicals  might  be  able  to  point  to  the  majority  for 
political  justice  among  the  People. 

They  have  a  great,  an  honourable,  and  chivalrous  battle  to  fight,  and 
they  ought  to  fight  it  with  the  discipline  of  Cromwell,  and  the  spirit  of 
John  Milton.  While  it  is  for  the  defence  of  privilege,  for  the  honours 
of  tradition,  for  the  power  and  delights  of  patronage,  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority  contend,  the  radicals  should  have  the  consciousness  of 
striving  for  principle,  for  principle's  sake.  While  it  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  landed  aristocracy  which  calls  forth  the  energies 
alike  of  Peel  and  Disraeli,  of  Russell  and  Stanley,  let  the  radicals  re- 
member that  they  are  commissioned  to  achieve  the  emancipation  of  the 
people  from  the  yoke  of  that  supremacy,  and  erect  a  truly  national  power. 
Theirs  are  the  stronger  weapons,  if  they  will  employ  them — ideas! 
Theirs  is  the  nobler  task,  if  they  will  engage  in  it,  heart  and  soul — the 
task  of  obtaining  the  triumph  of  principles  over  privilege,  interest,  and 
expediency.  Eugene. 

'THE     FRIENDS     OF     ORDER.' 


They  are  cunning  folks  those,  who,  with  a  determination  to  oppose  all 
reforms,  and  c^st  odium  on  the  Republican  cause,  have  taken  unto  them- 
selves the  title  of  '  Friends  of  Order.'  They  know  right  well  that  the 
love  of  order,  law,  and  peace  is  an  ever-living  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  ;  they  know  that  there  is  an  instinctive  tendency  in  man  to 
prefer  quiet  and  certainty  to  commotion  and  doubt,  and  that  all  societies 
where  civilisation  ha*;  progressed  lean  rather  towards  established  law  and 
old  habits  than  towards  anarchy  and  novelty.  Knowing  this,  then,  these 
*  Friends  of  Order '  seek  to  identify  reformation  with  lawlessness,  and 
thus  not  only  check  the  popular  efforts  now  being  made  throughout 
Europe  for  better  institutions  and  juster  laws,  but  allure  the  majority  over 
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to  the  side  of  monarchy  and  oppression.  It  happens,  however,  sometimes, 
that  Fraud  and  Hypocrisy  overreach  their  own  craftiness ;  occasionally 
they  speak  too  plain  a  word,  and  let  a  gleam  of  dayhght  in  upon  their 
foul  schemes.  *  The  Friends  of  Order'  have  done  this — they  have  satir- 
ised themselves.  The  French  invasion  of  Rome  has  brought  out  the 
spirit  that  works  in  the  reactionary  party  in  France,  and  taking  General 
Rostolan  as  the  mouth-piece  of  that  party,  we  may  clearly  see  what  these 
conservative  poHticians  mean  when  they  talk  of*  order,'  &c.,  &c. 

Oudinot  and  his  Napoleonite  banditti,  having  entered  Rome  as  enemies 
to  the  Roman  People,  overturned  the  Triumvirate,  and  proclaimed 
martial  law  throughout  the  city,  appoint  this  General  Rostolan  governor 
of  the  city.  Accordingly,  General  Rostolan,  to  comfort  the  Romans 
and  make  them  in  love  with  'order,'  issues  a  proclamation,  in  which  we 
find  these  grandiloquent  expressions: — 'Inhabitants  of  Home  !  you  desire 
order;  I  jyledge  'myself  for  its  maintenance.  Those  who  should  still 'pre- 
sume to  opp7'ess  you,  shall  experience  from  me  an  inflexible  severity,^ 
Any  simple-minded  individual,  on  reading  this,  would  imagine  that  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  and  his  priestly  government  the  Romans 
had  been  groaning  under  a  frightful  despotism,  and  that  Mazzini  had 
proved  an  insatiate  tyrant,  instead  of  a  just  and  honourable  executor  of 
a  People's  will.  And,  did  we  not  know  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact, 
we  might  fancy  that  the  impudent  appeals  of  the  French  army  were  cor- 
dially welcomed  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  what  is  this  *  order'  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  General  Rostolan  pledges  himself?  I&it  an 
'order'  founded,  like  the  Roman  Republic,  on  the  affections  of  the 
Roman  People?  or  is  it  an  'order'  founded  on  foreign  bayonets,  in 
defiance,  not  merely  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  the  peace 
of  contentment  and  active  life,  or  is  it  the  tranquillity  of  a  sepulchre, 
which  the  French  would  maintain  in  the  captured  city  ?  Let  General 
Rostolan  speak  for  himself:  '  All  assemblages  in  the  streets  are  inter- 
dicted, and  shall  be  dispersed  by  force At  half-past  9  the  streets 

and  all  public  establishments  shall  be  cleared Physicians  and  pub- 
lic functionaries  shall  alone  be  allowed  to  go  about  freely  during  the 
night.  They  however  must  be  provided  with  a  pass^  delivered  by  the 
military  authorities,' 

We  thank  thee,  *  hired  assassin'  of  a  perjured  government,  for  teaching 
us  what  thy  employers  mean  by  '  order.'  A  more  infamous  instigation 
to  deeds  of  blood  was  never  put  forth  by  the  most  abandoned  anarchist 
than  accompanies  this  proclamation  of  thine.  A  generous  and  free- 
souled  people  will  never  brook  so  black  an  outrage  upon  their  eternal 
rights.  While  such  a  decree  is  in  force,  conspiracy  and  revolt  will  be  a 
virtue — a  duty  on  the  part  of  its  victims.  To  maintain  such  *  order'  with 
sword  and  cannon  is  a  blnsphemy  against  Truth  and  Justice.  What 
hope  can  there  be  tor  an  enlightened  liberty  if  hostile  troops  are  to  tram- 
ple down  the  germ  of  freedom  in  a  nation's  heart  ?  Before  the  French 
invaded  Italy  unanimity  and  joy  reigned  in  Rome,  but  the  *  Friends  of 
Order'  have  stirred  up  strife  and  vindictive  feeling,  and  perhaps  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  universal  war.  May  Kings,  and  Priests,  and  Tory  States- 
men reap  the  rewards  due  to  their  perfidy  and  crimes. 

Frank  Grant. 
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In  an  article  in  La  Presse,  containing  many  things  with  which  we  do  not  coin- 
cide, there  are  some  observations  on  Peace  and  Non-intervention,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  reference  to  the  article  we  recently  inserted  on  this  subject : — 
*  There  is  not  to-day  a  state  or  a  cabinet  who  do  not  understand  that  the  questions 
of  labour,  exchange,  and  circulation,  are  gaining  all  the  ground  which  questions 
of  war,  territory,  and  frontier  are  losing.  The  more  the  future  advances,  the 
more  will  pacific  ideas  make  progress;  the  more  credit  extends  itself,  the  more 
difl&cult  will  it  become  to  break  up  the  consolidation  of  interests  which  nations 
hold  in  common.  Let  us  not  fear,  then,  to  proclaim  loudly,  and  to  practise  sys- 
tematically, the  principle  of  non-intervention,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
inveigled  by  passing  considerations,  borrowed  from  the  policy  of  the  past.  Shall 
we  have  faith  in  the  future  of  liberty  ?  shall  we  have  faith  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation ?  Liberty  and  civilisation  will  do  more  for  the  enfranchisement  of  enslaved 
nationalities  than  the  obsequious  representations  of  our  diplomacy,  and  the  irri- 
tating demonsti-ations  of  our  armed  force.  The  liberty  of  speech  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  We  can  do  nothing  better  than  leave  these  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  progress  and  emancipation  ;  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  give  an  example 
of  our  entire  confidence  in  these.  By  peace,  liberty  will  be  extended;  by  liberty, 
peace  will  be  confirmed.  Whoever  loves  liberty  sincerely,  ought  to  love  peace 
profoundly.  Whoever  is  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  the  republic,  ought  to 
be  opposed  to  all  ideas,  to  all  pretexts  of  intervention;  for  if  France  is  to  hold 
herself  always  ready  to  protect  oppressed  nationalities  and  incipient  revolutions, 
she  must  constantly  maintain  an  army  of  800,000  men,  as  was  demanded  from  the 
tribune  by  M.  Thiers.  Now  there  can  be  no  army  without  a  chief;  and  the 
greater  the  authority  which  he  shall  acquire,  the  more  irresistible  will  be  the 
temptation  to  change  the  form  of  government.  In  the  United  States  this  is  what 
the  Americans  have  most  wisely  understood.  Weak  as  is  their  army,  they  are 
always  finding  it  too  strong ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  mixture  of  anxiety  that  they 
have  seen  in  an  expedition,  the  military  renown  of  one  of  their  own  generals  grow. 
The  republic  cannot  subsist  but  by  peace ;  peace  cannot  be  secured  but  by  re- 
nouncing the  principle  of  intervention ;  to  push  on  war  is  to  push  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  well  for  every 
one  to  know  what  he  is  about.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  whence  he  is  come,  he 
must  also  know  whither  he  is  going.  Peace  and  liberty !  These  two  words  are 
the  two  aspects  of  our  policy.  By  liberty  we  justify  peace,  by  peace  we  make 
liberty  fruitful ;  and  by  this  fruitfulness  it  will  propagate  itself  in  Europe  more 
certainly  than  by  agitation,  more  effectually  than  by  intervention ;  without  expos- 
ing France  to  any  reproach,  either  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  having  misled 
them,  or  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  having  embroiled  them.' 

The  Church  of  England  condescends  to  rival  the  Dissenters,  in 'sending  round, 
from  door  to  door,  Tracts  filled  with  stories  in  the  worst  taste  of  canting  and  con- 
verting. If,  instead  of  this,  they  would  send  round  instructions  to  the  poor,  of 
the  bad  effects  of  dirt,  damps,  bad  drains  and  cesspools — they  might  not  save 
souls  alive  in  every  case,  but  they  would  save  many  bodies  alive  which  now  perish. 

This  evening  a  Public  Meeting,  convened  by  the  Council  of  the  South  London 
Locality  of  the  National  Charter  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  Webber  Street 
Hall,  Blackfriars  Road,  to  express  sympathy  with  those  who  have  lately  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  political  and  social  progress.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  G. 
J.  Holyoake. 

The  Spectator, 'No.  1096,  contains  a  propitiatory  article  entitled  'Communism 
amongst  us' — applicable  to  the  political  economy  school  of  intolerant  objectors. 

A  suggestive  little  paper  has  just  been  issued  under  the  head  of  *  Christian 
Missions.'  The  author,  writing  to  us,  says,  'You  know  that  every  man  has  his 
own  way  of  propagating  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth.  Accept  the  little  religious 
tract  headed  "  Christian  Missions."  You,  or  some  of  your  friends,  may  publish 
an  edition,  or  apply  to  the  printer,  Mr.  Israel  Holdswortb,  Central  Market,  Leeds — 
he  sells  them  at  sixpence  a  hundred.'  G.  J.  H. 
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THE     RECENT     CITY     ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator* 

Sir, — It  is  not  because  I  have  long  read  your 
journal,  and  applauded  its  ability  and  independence, 
that  I  think  myself  in  any  way  entitled  to  inflict  a 
letter  upon  you.  Any  acknowledgments  of  mine  of 
your  public  services  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to 
offer  in  a  less  questionable  shape.  I  solicit  a  small 
portion  of  your  space  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
your  influence  to  correct  an  evil  from  which  I  and 
others  have  lately  and  previously  suffered,  and 
which  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  amendment  except 
through  public  notice. 

When  the  recent  election  of  Baron  Rothschild 
was  over,  all  persons  employed  were  instructed  to 
attend  at  seven  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  those  not 
paid  then  at  ten  next  morning.  I  attended  from 
the  first  period  in  vain,  and  the  next  I  was  in 
attendance  from  ten  till  three  o'clock  before  being 
paid ;  and  I  left,  I  should  say,  a  hundred  persons 
who  were  still  in  fatiguing  attendance.  My  day 
was  then  practically  consumed,  and  the  day 
of  those  I  left  entirely  so.  My  purpose,  sir, 
is  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  remedial  hardship 
that  more  than  one  day  should  be  extracted  in 
order  to  receive  pay  for  two  ?  And  this  day  of 
attendance  is  far  more  miserable  than  a  day  of 
work,  I  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Ledger — not 
complainingly  or  reproachfully,  for  I  know  too  well 
the  difficulty  of  organising  impromptu  elections  so 
as  to  meet  everybody's  convenience.  To  have 
intruded  an  argument  on  Mr.  L.  would  have  im- 
plied ill  taste.  Once  in  operation,  good  or  ill,  it  is 
not  possible  to  suspend  the  machinery  of  an  election. 
But  hoping,  by  multiplying  interrogatives,  to  sug- 
gest the  annoyance  we  sufi'ered,  I  instructed  others 
to  put  the  question  also  to  him ;  but  no  report  to 
me  afforded  hope  of  future  amendment. 

No  more  is  paid  (and  very  properly)  than  the 
various  services  required  can  be  commanded  for; 
but  this  sura  is  thus  afterwards  reduced  one  half  in 
value.  Besides  the  loss  of  time  there  is  the  humilia- 
tion of  standing  in  an  unhealthy  crowd  waiting  for 
pay,  under  all  the  offensive  indignity  of  being  classed 
as  one  of  a  venal  throng — that  makes  assisting  at  an 
election  a  serious  moral  punishment.  Indeed, 
those  who  do  not  shrink  from  it  must  possess  an 
indelicate  sensibility  which  must  unfit  them  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
London. 

The  remedy  for  tliis  is  to  pay  the  Districts 
through  the  respective  secretary  or  chairman.  If 
these  functionaries  cannot  be  trusted  to  discharge 
this  duty,  they  must  be  wanting  in  judgment  or 
honesty,  and,  if  so,  are  unfit  for  the  office  assigned 
them.  In  the  recent  election  300  or  400  persons 
would  lose  time  of  the  average  value  of  5s.  each. 
Granting  that  the  Election  Committee  do  check 
some  extravagance  by  their  present  arrangement, 
let  any  one  add  the  amount  of  the  compulsory 
sacrifices  alluded  to, and  say  whether  anything  which 
the  Committee  save  approaches  to  the  large  sum 
which  the  employes  lose.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  express 
the  public  hope  that  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  and  Mr. 
Ledger,  jun.,  will  think  this  matter  worthy  their 
able  attention.  I  am,  sir, 

A  Committee  Clehk. 
(Who  had  to  forfeit  more  than  one  day  to  obtain 
the  pay  for  two.) 

P.S. — I  enclose  my  name  and  address,  of  which 
you  may  make  any  use  you  please. 


*  The  argument  of  this  letter  was  originally 
addressed  to  the  lieasoner ;  but  we  influenced  the 
writer  to  send  it  first  to  the  editor  of  the  Spectator, 
as  his  representations  would  meet  with  more  official 
attention  in  that  quarter.  We  willingly  add  what 
we  can  to  its  influence  by  extending  its  publicity. 
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— The  Lincoln  Mercury,  No.  8046,  Irom  E.  Sin- 
yard. — '  Catholicism  and  Progress,'  by  G.  R.  Vine. 
— N.  S.,  Burnham.  (We  are  gratified  by  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  our  space.) — R.  H.  (His 
letter  was  ordered  for  insertion.)— R.  Causey. — 
J.  B. — '  The  Claims  of  the  Redemption  Society 
Considered,'  by  David  Green. — Willis  Knowles. 
(We  will  consider  his  queries.  Send  us  a  news- 
paper report  of  the  logic  of  millowners,  and  we 
will  examine  it.)— S.  K.  D.  (Dissenting  from 
the  remarks  on  Kobespierre  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Arras.)— A.,  Worcester.  (We  shall  be 
happy  to  promote  such  an  object.  We  will  con- 
sult Mr.  Thornton  upon  it.)— E.  Nicholls.  (The 
necessary  authority  cannot  be  obtained  at  present 
for  issuing  the  portrait.) 

***  Any  reader  or  otherwise  who  has  a  copy  of 
'  James  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind  '  he 
would  part  with,  would  oblige  by  at  once  commu- 
nicating the  fact  to  A  or  Z,  Reasoner  Office. 
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Wednesday,  July  25,  1849. 
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METHODISM    IN     THE     PROVINCES. 


Travelling  the  last  two  weeks  through  Warwickshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, and  observing  the  gross  and  external  signs  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people,  I  saw  with  regret  the  coexistence  of  much  political  intel- 
ligence and  moral  virtue  with  what  may  be  termed  physical  depravity. 
Personal  health  depends  on  so  many  hidden  causes,  and  sanitary  habits 
ai'e  marked  by  such  various  acts,  that  a  passer  by,  or  occasional  visitant, 
can  only  notice  the  '  outward  and  visible  signs'  of  '  inward'  ignorance. 
We  know  what  to  think  of  a  man  who  *  puts  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to 
steal  away  his  brains,'  and  when  we  see  people  tolerate  nuisances  around 
and  within  their  dwellings  which  emit  poison  which  strikes  them  like  an 
assassin,  we  feel  that  the  mere  organs  of  sense  must  be  depraved,  or  they 
would  forewarn  their  owners  of  the  danger.  The  wonder  is  not  so  much 
that  people  fall  by  Cholera,  the  wonder  is  how  so  many  escape  it,  who 
seem  to  invoke  it.  Persons  with  pride  enough  to  keep  up  appearances, 
seek  for  the  respect  of  others  while  having  no  res])ect  for  themselves, 
I  found  persons  sensible  enough  to  be  active  in  demanding  poHtical 
reforms,  yet  enduring  serious  evils  of  a  physical  nature,  quite  easy  of 
removal,  and  which  any  man  of  common  intelligence  could  compel  the 
removal  of  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  people  whom  no  amount  of  political  emancipation  would  do 
much  to  elevate  :  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  by  people  themselves— 
which  must  be  done  by  themselves — which  nobody  can  do  for  them — 
which  is  essential  to  ordinary  bette ranee  of  condition,  and  which  they 
seem  to  have  no  idea  of,  or  no  taste  for  doing. 

The  cause  of  this  blindness  and  apathy  I  found,  in  many  cases,  trace- 
able to  peculiar  religious  teaching.  Some  thought  with  Dr.  Watts — 
that  diseases  are  the  servants  of  the  Lord,'  and  not  uncfer  human 
control.  Some  believed  that  as  this  life  is  but  a  transition  to  a  better,  it 
is  not  worth  w^hile  to  bestow  much  trouble  on  this.  Religious  mission- 
aries visit  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  deposit  a  Bible  by  the  side  of  a 
Cesspool,  and  leave  an  injunction  about  the  dogma,  but  are  silent  about 
the  drain. 

In  the  Hollyhall  and  Dudley  neighbourhood  piety  prevails  like  an 
epidemic.  Its  gloomy  brand  is  on  every  face.  Methodism  reigns  there, 
and  nothing  but  Methodism — that  is,  scarcely  any  other  species  of  intelli- 
gence. The  little  store  of  books  in  each  house  1  examined  was  composed 
of  the  most  miserable  trash.     Great  in  evangelism,  little  in  usefulness. 
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In  one  of  the  sad  houses  I  found  Valentine  Ward's  volume,  entitled 
'  What  are  these  Methodists  ?'* —  and  though  public  opinion  has  refined 
and  rationalised  Methodism,  and  changed  its  tone  and  practices  in  our 
large  towns,  in  country  places  it  is  still  understood  and  enforced  in  its 
primitive  barbarism.  A  few  extracts,  which  I  quote  in  the  order  in 
which  I  made  them,  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  impressions  the  devout 
follower  of  Wesley  must  receive. 

One  instruction  is,  that  ^  Those  teachers  who  receive  Dancing-Masters 
in  their  schools,  and  those  parents  who  employ  Dancing-Masters  for 
their  children,  shall  no  longer  be  members  of  the  Methodist  society.' 
(p.  68.)  There  was  no  idea  of  refining  amusement.  It  must  be  abol- 
ished. Holiness  under  such  regulations  must  be  synonymous  with 
dulness. 

Preachers  are  commanded  Ho  put  a  stop'  to  persons '  marrying  with 
'unbelievers  and  unawakened  persons.'  (p.  69.)  Thus  the  priest  sits  in 
judgment  over  the  affections.  If  two  young  men  are  candidates  for  a 
young  lady's  hand,  the  priest  is  bound  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
uglier  if  the  uglier  happens  to  be  a  believer.  This  accounts  for  the 
strange-faced  couples  found  in  some  Methodist  houses. 

It  is  ordered  that  no  Methodist  '  shall  speak  lightly  or  irreverently  of 
the  government  under  which  he  lives.'  (p.  69.)  By  thus  making  poli- 
tical freedom  subservient  to  religious  security,  the  Methodist  is  lost  to 
political  reform.  The  body  has  prided  itself  on  being  known  to  the 
government  by  its  usefulness  in  *  preventing  the  spread  of  Jacobinical 
principles.'  (p.  36.) 

Another  instruction,  which  explains  the  prevalence  of  profound  igno- 
rance with  profound  piety,  runs  thus — '  We  advise  all  our  friends  stea- 
dily to  discountenance  the  plan  of  teaching  the  art  of  writing  on  the 
Lord^s  Day,  to  the  Children  of  Sunday  Schools,  as  one  which  has  an 
injurious  effect,  both  on  Teachers  and  Scholars;  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Lord's  day  that  might  be  more  'profitably  employed  in 
catechetical  and  other  religious  instruction ;  and,  being  wholly  secular  in 
its  direct  object  and  tendency,  is,  in  our  judgment,  an  unjustifiable  in- 
fringement of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  (N.  B.  [says  Mr.  Ward] — 
this  Minute  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Conference.')  In 
spite  of  their  Tory  tendencies  they  seemed  to  have  as  low  an  estimate  of 
the  dignity  of  learning  as  Jack  Cade  himself.  And  the  spirit  of  Conser- 
vatism was  never  more  artfully  tempered  with  the  prejudice  of  piety. 
'  Do  not  mend  our  rules,'  said  John  Wesley,  '  but  keep  them,  and  that 
for  conscience  sake.'  To  have  said  '  Mend  them  if  you  can,  but  keep 
them  whether  you  can  improve  them  or  not,'  would  have  combined  pro- 
gress with  obedience. 

The  book  from  which  I  have  quoted  contains  a  few  maxims  which  I 
quote  for  their  very  excellence.  The  experience  the  world  has  had  of 
Methodism,  abundantly  proves  how  inoperative  these  maxims  have  been 
in  modifying  the  Methodist  character :  but  they  do  Wesley's  judgment 
infinite  credit : 

'  To  be  at  a  word  both  in  buying  and  selling. 

*  lieeds,  1825. 
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'Not  to  mention  the  fault  of  any  behind  Ids  bachy  and  to  stop  those 
short  that  do.'  (p.  74.) 

These  are  among  the  directions  to  Band  Societies  (p.  74.)  given  in 
1744.  The  Preachers,  in  some  respects,  were  also  wisely  advised  in 
these  words : — 

*  Believe  evil  of  no  one,  unless  fully  proved  ;  take  heed  how  you  credit 
it.  Put  the  best  construction  jou  can  on  everything.  You  know  the 
judge  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side.'  (p.  80.) 

*  Speak  evil  of  no  one :  else  t/our  word  especially  would  eat  as  doth  a 
canker :  keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own  breast,  till  you  come  to  the 
person  concerned.'  (p.  80.) 

I  should  extend  this  article  but  from  desire  to  insert  the  able  address 
of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Committee,  to  which  I  drew  attention  at  John 
Street,  on  Sunday  evening.  Of  all  the  political  reforms  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  none  which  has  so  many  attractions  for  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress as  that  of  the  entire  Abolition  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


THE    NEWSPAPER    STAMP    ABOLITION     COMMITTEE 

TO  THE 
PARLIAMENTARY  AND  FINANCIAL  REFORMERS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


At  a  time  when  Reformers  are  endeavouring  patiently  but  earnestly  to 
feel  their  way  towards  a  union  which  shall  effectively  put  down  the  com- 
plicated evils  entailed  on  this  country  by  unequal  taxation  and  imperfect 
representation,  we  think  we  shall  not  be  out  of  season  in  reminding  you 
that  among  our  imposts  there  is  one  which  is  kept  up,  not  so  much  for 
what  it  yields  to  the  revenue  as  for  its  efficiency  in  keeping  the  people  in 
political  darkness.  The  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  strikes  at  the  root  of 
that  cordial  understanding  so  desirable  between  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  by  making  all  fair  and  candid  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
them  utterly  impossible.  We  call  on  you,  therefore,  for  your  earnest  co- 
operation in  the  removal  of  this  impost,  as  the  first  step  towards  that 
union  which  alone  can  secure  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  first  stamp  on  newspapers  was  imposed  on  the  1st  of  August,  1712 ; 
and  though  it  amounted  only  to  one  halfpenny,  it  nearly  destroyed  Steele's 
celebrated  Spectator.  During  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  increased 
to  upwards  of  threepence.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the 
demand  for  cheap  newspapers  became  so  great,  that  unstamped  and  illegal 
publications  abounded.  The  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  finding  it 
impossible  to  suppress  them  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  reducetl  the  duty  to 
one  penny  in  1836,  and  since  then  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  abolish  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  government  which  makes  an  annual  grant  for 
education  should  continue  a  law  which  forbids  the  people  to  educate  them- 
selves, yet  such  is  the  fact.  Every  person  who  publishes  a  newspaper 
has  to  pay  for  each  copy  issued,  a  tax,  in  Great  Britain  of  one  penny,  in 
Ireland  of  three- farthings.  Supposing  such  newspapers  could  be  sold  with- 
out tax  for  a  penny,  this  duty  amounts  to  100  per  cent.,  while  it  is  only 
25  per  cent,  on  a  newspaper  worih  fourpence.  But  the  mischief  does  not 
end  here :  by  doubling  the  price,  the  number  of  purchasers  is  reduced  more 
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than  one  half;  a  third  penny  is  put  on  to  make  up  the  consequent  loss, 
and  thus  the  class  of  readers  is  altogether  changed.  Not  only  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  threepenny  paper  taxed  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the 
purchaser  of  a  dearer  paper,  but  the  man  who  can  only  afford  a  pennyor 
twopence  is  prohibited  from  buying  a  paper  at  all.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  poor  really  pay  no  taxes,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  they  may  be  deeply  injured  by  taxes  to  which  they  never  con- 
tribute a  single  farthing. 

The  arguments  used  in  favour  of  the  tax  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 
1st.  That  it  is  wanted  for  the  sake  of  revenue. 
2nd.  That  a  cheap  press  must  be  a  licentious  one. 
3rd.  That  the  penny  stamp  is  merely  a  tax  on  London  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  knowledge  through  the  country. 

.From  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  March  23,  1849,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Brotherton,  we  find  that  the  gross  revenue  derived  from 
this  source  amounted,  in  the  year  1848,  to  £360,273  13s.  7d.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  in  1847,  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
calculated  the  number  of  newspapers  sent  post-free  in  one  year  at  68,000,000 
— and  the  expense  of  their  transmission  at  £374,376 — bemg  a  little  more 
than  five-farthings  for  each  paper. 

Of  course  a  great  part  of  this  expense  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the 
letters;  but  when  from  the  sum  of  £360,273  13s.  7d.  we  deduct  the  ex- 
pense specially  incurred  for  the  transmission  of  68,000,000  newspapers, 
added  to  that  of  the  stamp  oflice,  it  will  appear  that  the  net  amount  can- 
not be  of  great  importance.  If,  indeed,  the  public  were  to  make  a  full 
use  of  their  postal  privilege,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Government  would 
suff'er  a  loss,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  i*evenue  they  might  abolish  the 
tax.  It  may,  perhaps,  become  necessary  to  concede  that  the  transmission 
of  newspapers  by  the  post  should  be  made  self-supporting,  and  that  a 
charge  should  be  made  varying  according  to  weight.  The  expense  of 
sending  large  packets  of  newspapers  by  rail  is  very  different  on  dif- 
ferent lines.  They  are  thus  sent  to  Liverpool  at  the  rate  of  one-third 
of  a  farthing  each :  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  the  chief  postal 
expense  is  that  of  sorting  and  distributing,  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
large  towns,  the  post-office  is  not  the  best  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  newspapers. 

To  the  second  objection — viz.,  *  that  a  cheap  press  must  be  a  licentious 
one ' — we  reply  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  cheap  literature  is  more 
licentious  than  dear  literature.  We  could  easily  point  out  penny  publica- 
tions of  the  highest  character  and  dear  ones  of  the  lowest.  But  the  plea 
is  insincere.  No  amount  of  licentiousness  is  interfered  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment, unless  it  be  political.  To  publish  obscene  tales  is  a  safe  occupation  : 
to  publish  a  record  of  political  events  with  comments  is  illegal.  The  poor, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,  are  not  to  be  taught 
what  the  laws  are  which  they  have  to  obey.  Society  loudly  declares  that 
it  cannot  guarantee  them  a  right  to  live  by  their  labour ;  but  it  refuses  to 
allow  them  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which,  in  the  complicated  state  of 
civilised  society,  can  alone  guide  them  to  a  life  of  successful  independence. 
If,  in  their  ignorance  and  helplessness,  they  resist  the  law,  a  prison  is  their 
doom ;  and  if  any  benevolent  man  devote  his  capital,  his  intelligence, 
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and  his  energies  to  their  enlightenment,  the  law  awards  to  him  the  same 
fate. 

With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  have  no  particular  objection  to 
taxing  London  in  order  to  spread  knowledge  through  the  country ;  but  we 
object  to  any  tax  which  acts  as  a  prohibition.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  evil  of  this  taxation  begins  exactly  where  the  tax  ceases  to  be 
paid.  If  newspapers  must  be  transmitted  through  the  post  at  a  loss,  let 
that  loss  be  made  good  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  post-office,  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  out  of  corporation  dues  or  local  taxes ;  but  do  not 
prohibit  newspapers  to  those  who  cannot  pay  the  tax,  and  call  this  spread- 
ing knowledge  through  the  country.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  persons 
who  receive  newspapers  through  the  post,  and  who  generally  belong  to 
the  comfortable  classes,  stand  so  much  in  need  of  newspapers  as  those  who, 
unable  to  attend  any  but  elementary  schools — too  poor  to  purchase,  and 
too  busy  to  read,  many  books — are  entirely  dependent  for  information  on 
the  gleanings  made  for  them  by  the  daily  or  weekly  press. 

We  require  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers — 

1st.  Because,  as  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor,  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  free-trade — a  principle  admitted 
by  nearly  all  reformers  to  be  a  sound  one. 

2nd.  Because,  by  raising  the  price  of  newspapers,  it  not  only  prevents 
the  poor  from  expressing  their  opinions,  but  makes  it  impossible  for  men 
of  intelligence  to  devote  their  capital  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  working 
classes,  who  are  thus  compelled  to  put  up  with  a  very  inferior  article,  or 
to  abstain  from  newspapers  altogether. 

3rd.  Because,  by  making  large  capital  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
all  newspapers,  it  limits  their  number  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  wholesome 
competition,  and  puts  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
are  but  too  often  incompetent,  mercenary,  and  unprincipled. 

4th.  Because,  by  depriving  the  working  classes  of  organs  for  the  expres- 
sioji  of  their  opinions,  it  tends  to  create  in  them  a  feeling  of  hatred  to  those 
who,  in  addition  to  oth^r  advantages,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  that  freedom 
of  utterance  which  should  be  common  to  all. 

5th.  Because  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  not  fully  enforced,  and  because  Its 
penalties  are  so  severe  that  their  enforcement  would  cause  general  repro- 
bation. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  76),  any 
paper  sold  for  less  than  sixpence,  or  occupying  less  than  two  large 
sheets,  and  published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six  days,  and  con- 
taining any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks 
thereon,  is  deemed  a  newspaper.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  number  of 
papers  which  come  under  this  head,  and  which  are  permitted  by  Govern- 
ment to  exist  without  paying  any  tax  except  that  on  advertisements,  is 
already  considerable,  and  is  on  the  increase.  That  these  papers,  though 
not  chiefly  devoted  to  news,  nevertheless  contain  news  and  occasional  re- 
marks on  politics,  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  matter,  but  the  supply  is  permitted  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  incomplete 
and  inefficient.  Every  proprietor  of  such  a  paper  holds  his  property  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Minister,  who  has  only  to  declare  his  paper  a  news- 
paper in  order  to  destroy  it. 
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The  22nd  clause  of  the  same  Act  makes  any  printer  who  merely  pos- 
sesses a  single  unstamped  newspaper  liable  to  have  all  his  presses  seized 
and  confiscated. 

The  23rd  clause  empowers  constables  to  break  open  doors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  search ;  the  18th  inflicts  a  penalty  of  ^50  on  any  one  wlio  distri- 
butes unstamped  newspapers;  while  the  17th  imposes  a  penalty  of  £20  on 
any  one  who  possesses  a  single  copy  of  any  such  publication.  Imprisonment 
is  awarded  to  those  who  fail  in  prompt  payment  of  these  penalties. 

Under  this  law  no  collision  with  Government  has  yet  taken  place.  The 
penalty  is  too  severe  and  too  stringent  to  be  braved  by  any  person  who  is 
not  prepared  for  utter  ruin.  But  the  law  is  not  kept  strictly,  nor  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  be,  unless  the  English  Government  were  to  acquire 
the  habits  of  surveillance  exploded  in  continental  states. 

The  tax  on  newspapers  originated  with  the  oligarchy.  The  middle 
classes  are  not  responsible  for  it,  but  they  will  become  so  if  they  do  not 
use  their  growing  power  to  remove  it.  In  the  movement  now  commenced 
by  them,  but  which  has  not  yet  assumed  its  final  shape,  the  working  classes 
claim  to  take  their  part,  and  to  be  lieard  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  of 
their  opinions.  If  the  middle  classes  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of 
tliose  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  they  have  now  a  golden  opportunity. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  (a  measure  of  which  they  have  reaped  the  chief 
benefit)  was  carried  almost  entirely  without  their  assistance.  Let  them,  in 
their  turn,  carry  that  total  repeal  which  will  benefit  all  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  spread  of  knowledge  or  the  progress  of  truth.  It  is  only  by 
their  assistance  that  this  can  be  done  in  that  perfectly  legal  manner  which 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  middle  class  reformers  of  Great  Britain. 

We  believe  that  a  free  press  would  afford  a  quiet  outlet  to  feelings  and 
opinions  which  it  is  alike  unjust  and  unsafe  to  repress,  that  it  would  en- 
hance the  peaceableness  of  any  future  agitation,  and  render  society  secure 
by  inspiring  the  unhappy  with  hope  and  the  indignant  with  patience.  If 
we  turn  to  foreign  countries  we  find  this  view  confirmed.  The  destruction 
of  order  has  often  been  followed,  but  never  preceded,  by  the  freedom*"  of 
the  press.  It  is  only  when  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  is  stifled,  and  the  right 
of  free  utterance  denied,  that  the  dumb  speak  in  the  roll  of  musketry  under 
the  protection  of  barricades. 

We  call,  therefore,  on  you,  the  Reformers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
yet  your  movement  is  scarcely  begun,  to  clear  the  way  for  a  free  discus- 
sion of  the  people's  rights  and  the  people's  grievances,  by  demanding  the 
exemption  of  the  press  from  all  taxation,  and  its  emancipation  from  all 
control  except  that  exercised  by  a  Court  of  Law. 

Francis  Place,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Brompton  Square. 
James  Watson,  Sub-Treasurer,  3,  Queen's-hd.  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 

Committee: 

William  Addiscott.         John  Bainbridge.         James  Beal. 
Wm.  Isaac  Carloss.        H.  Hetherington.         James  Hoppey. 

Joseph  Hyde.  Richard  Moore.  Chris.  M'Guinness. 

t 
J.  DoBSON  Collet,  Secretary,  15,  Essex  Street,  Strand.  i 
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A     PARDONER'S     RELICS. 


FROM    THE    POUR    P'S,    A   VERY   MERRY    INTERLUDE,   BY    JOHN    HETWOOD. 

Heywood  was  a  jester,  a  playwriter,  and  epigrammatist,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  is 
accounted  by  some  the  first  dramatic  writer  in  England.  His  '  relics* 
are  curious  specimens  of  the  license  used  in  speaking  of  '  religious 
matters'  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  even  by  a  man  who  was  in 
favour  with  Queen  Mary,  and  who  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  fled 
the  country  '  on  account  of  his  religion.* 

A  Pardoner  was  one  who  sold  Papal  indulgences  and  pardons  for  sin, 
and  who  hawked  about  relics  of  the  saints,  &c.,  good  for  rheumatism 
and  other  mortal  sins. 

Certain  portions  of  the  text  are  too  gross  to  be  printed  in  these  nicer 
times.  The  Pardoner  is  showing  his  wares  to  an  Apothecary  or 
*  Poticary.* 


Pardoner.    Here  are  relics  of  such  a 
kind 

As  in  this  world  no  man  may  find. 

Kneel  down   all   three,*  and  when  ye 
leave  kissing, 

Who  list  to  oflferf  shall  have  my  bles- 
sing. 

Friends, here  you  shall  see  even  anon 

Of  All-hallows  the  blessed  jaw-hone : 

Kiss  it  hardlyj  with  good  devotion. 
Poticary.     This  kiss  shall  bring  us 
much  promotion. 

P'ogh  !  by  Saint  Saviour  I  never  kiss'd 
a  worse ; 
«  *  ♦  ♦ 

Pardoner.    Nay,  sirs,  behold,  here  ye 
may  see 
The  great  toe  of  the  Trinity : 
Who  to  this  toe  any  money  voweth, 
And  once  may  roll  it  in  his  mouth, 
All  his  life  after,  I  undertake. 
He  shall  never  be  vex'd  with  the  tooth- 
ache. 
Poticary.    I  pray  you  turn  that  relic 
about: 
Either  the  Trinity  had  the  gout ; 
Or  else,  because  it  is  three  toes  in  one 
God  made  it  as  much  as  three  toes  alone. 
Pardoner.    Well,  let  that  pass,  and 
look  on  this : 
Here  is  a  relic  that  doth  not  miss 
To  help  the  least  as  well  as  the  most : 
This  it  a  buttock-bone  of  Pentecost. 
Poticary, 
♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Pardoner.    Mark  well  this,  this  relic 
is  a  whipper,§ 

*  A  Palmer  and  a  Pedlar  are  also  in  the  company, 
t  To  bid  for  his  relics.  J  Kiss  it  lustily, 

i  Qinto ;  a  Yankeeism. 


My  friend  unfeigned,  this  is  a  slipper 
Of  one  of  the  seven  sleepers  be  sure. 
Doubtless  this  kiss  shall  do  you  great 

pleasure : 
For  all  these  two  days  it  shall  so  ease 

you, 
That  none  other  savours  shall  displease 

you. 
Poticary.    All  these  two  days,  nay, 

all  these  two  years. 
For  all  the  savours  that  may  come  here 
Can  be  no  worse ; 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Pedlar.    Sir,  methinketh  your  devo- 
tion is  but  small. 
Pardoner.    Small!    marry,  methink- 
eth he  hath  none  at  all. 
Poticary.      What    the    devil  care   I 
what  ye  think  ? 
Shall  I  praise  relics  when  they  stink  ? 
Pardoner.    Here  is  an  eye-tooth  of  the 
great  Turk: 
Whose  eyes  be  once  set  on  this  piece  of 

work 
May  haply  lose  part  of  his  eye-sight, 
But  not  all  till  he  be  blind  outright. 

Poticary.     Whatsoever  any  manseeth, 
1  have  no  devotion  unto  Turks'  teeth : 
For  although  I  never  saw  a  greater. 
Yet  methink  I  have  seen  many  better. 
Pardoner.    Here  is  a  box  full  of  humble 
bees, 
That  stung  Eve  as  she  sat  on  her  knees, 
Tasting  the  fruit  to  her  forbidden. 
Who  kisseth  the  bees  within  this  hidden. 
Shall  have  as  much  pardon  of  right 
As  for  any  relic  he  kiss'd  this  night. 
Palmer,     Sir,  I  will  kiss  them  with 
all  my  heart.  [my  part, 

Poticary.    Kiss  them  again  and  take 
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For  I  am  not  worthy  :  nay,  let  be  ; 
Those  bees  that   stang  Eve  shall  not 

stin^  me. 
Pardoner.    Good  friends,  /  have  yeast 

here  in  this  glass 
Which  on  the  drink  at  the  wedding  was 
0/  Adam  and  Eve  undoubtedly  : 
If  ye  honour  this  relic  devoutly, 
Although  ye  thirst  no  wit  the  less, 
Yet  shall  ye  drink  the  more  doubtless; 
After  which  drinking  ye  shall  be  as  meet 
To  stand  on  your  head  as  on  your  feet. 
Poiicary.    Nay,  marry,  now  I  can  you 

thank ; 
In  presence  of  this  the  rest  are  blank. 
Would  God  this  relic  had  come  rather; 
Kiss  that  relic  well,  good  father. 
Such  is  the  pain  that  ye  Palmers  take, 
To  kiss  the  pardon  bowl  for  the  drink's 

sake. 


0  holy  yeast,  that  lookst  full  sour  and 

stale, 
For  God's  body  help  me  to  a  cup  of  ale. 
The  more  I  see  thee,  the  more  I  thirst; 
The  oftener  I  kiss  thee,  the  more  like  to 

burst. 
But  since  I  kiss  thee  so  devoutly, 
Hire  me  and  help  me  with  drink  till  I 

die.  [speed  ? 

"What,  so  much  praying  and  so  little 

Pardoner.      Yea,  for   God   knoweth 

when  that  it  is  need 
To  send    forth    drink;    but  by   Saint 

Anthony,  [already. 

1  ween   he   hath    sent  you   too   much 
Poiicary.     If  I  have  never  the  more 

for  thee. 
Then  are  thy  relics  no  riches  to  me ; 
Nor  to  thyself,  except  they  be 
More  beneficial  than  I  can  see. 


FREEHOLD  LAND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Enrollable   under  the   6th  and   7th   William   IV.,   cap.   32. 

*The  object  of  increasing  the  number  of  Freeholders  at  a  County  Election  is  not 
an  object,  in  itself,  against  law,  or  morality,  or  sound  policy.  There  is  nothing 
injurious  to  the  community  in  one  man  selling  and  another  buying  land  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  giving  or  acquiring  such  qualification.  On  the  contrary,  the 
increasing  the  number  of  persons  enjoying  the  elective  franchise  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  the  essential  object  of  the  Reform  Act.' — Lord  Chief  Justice 
TiNDAL.    Alexander,  App.,  Newman,  Resp.    Jan.  29,  1846. 

This  opinion  is  placed  by  the  Westminster  Freehold  Land  Association 
at  the  head  of  their  prospectus.  The  arguments  by  which  this  society 
is  set  forth  will  inform  our  readers  of  the  relation  of  these  n.ew  movements 
to  social  and  political  advocacy. 

^  One  chief  reason ' — we  quote  from  the  address  signed  by  Mr.  George 
Huggett,  secretary  pro  tern. — *  why  England  has  escaped  the  convulsions 
which  have  recently  torn  neighbouring  nations  is,  that  the  English  consti- 
tution possesses  within  itself  expansive  elements.  If  it  be  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  it  can  be  made  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be — by  using  the  law 
to  improve  the  law.  There  are  many  points  in  the  English  constitution 
of  which  the  people  may  avail  themselves  with  advantage ;  and  if  they 
have  but  the  wisdom  to  see  and  to  seize  them,  they  may  effect  their 
emancipation  with  their  own  hands. 

*  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  persons,  at  a  small  expense, 
might  qualify  themselves  as  freeholders,  and  vote  for  county  members. 
The  experiment  was  successfully  made  by  the  movement  of  which  Mr. 
Cobden  was  the  head.*  Since  that  time  the  plan  has  been  found  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement,  and  that  the  same  thing  may  be  done  at  loss 
than  half  the  cost  at  first  incurred,  as  the  experience  of  several  societies 

*  One  of  the  principal  promoters  of  this  Freehold  Land  Scheme,  in  Birming- 
ham, has  just  assured  us,  personally,  that  the  paternity  of  the  plan  is  due  to  that 
town.  In  what  sense  this  is  true,  and  in  what  erroneous,  we  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tuuity  of  explaining. — Ed.  of  M, 
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has  proved.  The  Westminster  Freehold  Land  Association  has  been 
formed  to  extend  its  operation. 

'  Out  of  the  thirty  members  returned  by  the  Counties  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire, 
and  Hampshire,  only  Jive  are  Reformers.  It  may  be  safely  declared  that 
it  will  be  the  fault,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  supineness  of  Reformers,  if 
this  state  of  things  be  not  speedily  improved. 

'  The  Westminster  Freehold  Land  Society  addresses  the  intelligent 
members  of  the  industrious  classes,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  put  by 
Is.  6d.  per  week.  This  small  sum  will  put  the  subscriber  into  possession 
of  a  vote,  and  a  piece  of  land  bringing  in  at  least  forty  shillings  annually. 
The  members  of  the  Birmingham  Society  have  in  no  case  derived  less 
than  fifty  shillings  per  year  for  about  ^23  paid  in  all, 

*  The  enrolment  of  this  Society  affords  legal  advantages  and  pecuniary 
saving  in  law  expenses.  The  members  will  obtain  their  land  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  vast  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
"Freehold  Land"  is  almost  incredible.  Land  selling  at  3s.  4d.  and 
3s.  6d.  per  yard  retail,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Birmingham  Society 
at  Is.  Id.  wholesale,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  be  double  the  value  of  its 
present  retail  price. 

*  When  it  was  first  stated  that  a  subscription  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  five 
years  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  to  become  a  County  Elector, 
the  statement  was  generally  discredited.  But  from  the  purchases  of  the 
Birmingham  Society  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  each  lot  averages  ^19, 
which  is  repaid  in  less  than  five  years  at  Is.  6d.  per  week.  The  necessary 
deeds  will  be  prepared  by  the  Solicitor  of  this  Society,  at  thirty  shillings 
each,  exclusive  of  stamps — a  sum  considerably  below  the  usual  charges. 

'  There  are  various  means  whereby  the  Members  may  be  enabled  to 
vote  in  respect  of  their  property  before  their  subscriptions  are  paid  up. 

'The  Franchise  thus  offered  on  these  widely  available  terms  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  it  will  be  uninfluence<l  by  any  party  consideration. 
No  possible  control  or  restriction  can  be  established  over  the  votes  thus 
secured. 

*  The  names  of  those  gentlemen  under  whose  auspices  this  Society  will 
be  conducted,  guarantee  that  the  objects  are  well  advised,  and  will  be 
carried  out  with  integrity. 

*  The  promoters  of  this  Society  are  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that 
social  as  well  as  political  advantage  will  be  diffused  by  its  influence. 
With  all  intelligent  mechanics  frugality  and  forethought  are  strong  senti- 
ments. And  it  is  most  desirable  to  afford  the  best  facilities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  salutary  characteristics;  and  surely  the  means  of  saving 
were  never  rendered  so  attractive,  as  when  a  man  mdy,  at  the  same  time, 
acquire  personal  property  and  political  independence.  It  seems  almost 
incredible — but  it  is  no  less  true  and  possible — that  instead  of  the  sacrifices 
heretofore  made  for  popular  liberty,  a  way  is  open  which  leads  to  political 
enfranchisement  through  personal  advantage. 

'The  speeches,  cheers,  protests,  petitions  and  enthusiasm  of  public 
meetings  have  been  justly  held  as  earnests  of  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  secure  what  they  demand.  They  hav.e  asked  Parliament  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Suffrage,  and  Parliament  has  not  regarded.     But  it  is  now 
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made  clear  that  the  people  can  obtain  a  Reform  Bill  for  themselves.  The 
law  is  with  them.  Judges  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  principle  this 
Society  adopts.  The  individual  interests  of  the  people  will  be  promoted 
by  supporting  it.  Shall  it  be  said,  therefore,  that  they  claimed  from  the 
Government  that  which  they  had  not  the  perseverance  nor  the  consistency 
to  obtain  for  themselves  when  clearly  placed  within  their  reach  Y 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS  ON  THE  LAST  HUNGARIAN 

VICTORY. 

Dear  Sir, — I  got  news  last  night  that  another  battle  between  the 
Hungarians  and  the  Russians  had  taken  place  fifty  miles  S.E.  of  Waitzen, 
in  which  a  Russian  corps  has  been  totally  defeated  by  a  Hungarian 
General,  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  Europe.  This  battle 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  great  battle  of  Dembinsky  and  Gorgey. 
This  will  not  be  probably  made  known  in  England  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
it  is  inspiring  the  friends  of  freedom  here  with  high  hopes,  and  the  con- 
viction that  Russia,  though  she  has  immense  armies  (but  has  a  wretched 
commissariat),  will  be  beaten  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  in  that  case,  that 
Austria  may  be  extinguished.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  so,  for  the  world 
has  had  enough  of3Ietternich  and  his  policy,  and  of  the  worn-out  House 
of  Hapsburgh,  in  \Those  name  he  worked  his  mischief.  We  are  happy 
here  to  see  that  the  Jews  and  money-lenders,  through  the  Times  (for  the 
Times  is  but  their  instrument),  are  writhing  under  the  fears  induced  by 
the  new  light  that  has  been  cast  upon  them  and  their  machinations.* 
The  article  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  I  believe,  shows  that  they  are  like 
a  nest  of  young  owls,  who  make  a  noise  when  the  light  is  let  in  upon 
them. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  people  shows  them  that  kings, 
princes,  and  warriors  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  but  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  money-jobbers,  by  whom  they  have  been  enabled  to  plunder  each 
other.  They  (the  money-jobbers)  have  been  the  Fagins  of  worldly 
misery.  It  is  they  who  have  seduced  kings  and  princes  into  the  exercise 
of  their  evil  passions,  and  kept  the  political  world  in  a  state  of  bad 
morals.  The  real  interest  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  subjects,  is  in 
peace  and  constructiveness,  and  the  effect  of  the  many  revolutions  that 
are  now  in  progress  will  be  to  teach  them  this  through  suffering.  The 
loss  of  many  crowns,  and  the  uneasy  sitting  of  many  more,  will  lead 
princes  to  shrink,  and  will  educate  their  peoples  to  see  the  necessity  and 
form  the  disposition  to  watch  and  control  their  conduct.  Men  will  see 
that  the  policy  of  princes  involves  the  happiness  of  nations,  and  that  the 
many  must  watch  the  manoeuvres  of  the  few. 

The  good  news  from  Hungary  is  confirmed  by  this  morning's  papers. 
And  Garibaldi  has  had  the  advantage  in  a  contest  with  the  Lombard 
troops  sent  against  him.  Yours  truly, 

Paris,  Sunday,  July  29,  1849.  Edv^^ard  Search. 

*  Upon  this  important  point  we  received  a  letter  by  the  previous  post,  which 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  deter  till  next  week. — Ed. 
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DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  HEAD 

OF  RUSH. 


Why  was  such  a  monster,  such  a  monstrous  organisation,  made  ?  But 
why  is  the  whole  world  a  scene  of  suffering  and  wickedness  ?  Why  are 
innocent  babies  tortured  with  endless  varieties  of  disease  ?  why  are  they 
agonised  with  the  natural  process  of  obtaining  their  teeth  ?  Why  do 
epidemic  poisons  devastate  nations,  the  good  and  the  bad  equally?  Why 
do  agonising  and  fatal  hereditary  diseases  attack  the  virtuous  ?  Why  do 
countless  causes  of  misery  assail  the  just  and  the  unjust?  There  is  little 
happiness  which  is  not  produced  with  the  unhappiness  of  others,  toiling 
and  anxious  ;  or  which  is  not  liable  to  be  smashed  unexpectedly.  As  to 
the  miseries  occasioned  by  ourselves,  why  are  we  not  so  made  as  to  wish 
and  be  able  to  act  better  ?  Why  have  we  not  more  intelligent  and  more 
virtuous  brains  ?  Why  is  mankind  so  organised  and  situated  that  igno- 
rance, superstition,  vice,  and  suffering,  are  the  prevalent  lot  of  humanity  ? 
Whatever  the  external  show  of  happiness,  we  may  find  sorrow  actual  or 
impending  almost  everywhere,  if  we  go  behind  the  scenes  and  learn  the 
particulars  of  every  individual ;  or,  if  not,  we  have  only  to  wait  and  we 
find  it  come.  Not  only  while  beholding  the  glitter  and  happy  excitement 
of  our  parks  and  streets  have  we  merely  to  turn  our  heads  and  see  the 
famishing  and  diseased  beggar,  or  visit  the  hospitals  or  the  dirty  alleys 
and  back  streets,  and  behold  want  and  agonising  and  wasting  disease  : 
but,  while  we  are  enjoying  the  most  glorious  landscapes,  the  dwellings  of 
the  destitute  and  almost  houseless  are  at  hand,  some  victim  of  disease  is 
never  far  off,  and  some  suffering  birds,  fish,  beast,  or  insects,  in  more  or 
less  abundance,  are  always  discoverable. 

For  the  innocent  brutes  suffer  too.  Look  at  the  miseries  of  the  toiling 
horse — that  docile  and  affectionate  animal — cruelly  forced  to  excessive 
labour  for  our  advantage,  or  perhaps  taken  into  bloody  battle  to  be 
wounded  and  painfully  killed.  Look  at  the  miseries  of  the  myriads  of 
animals  which  are  every  moment  painfully  put  to  death  for  our  own 
nutriment.  Truly,  '  the  whole  creation  travaileth  and  groaneth.'  The 
insensible  department  of  nature  is  no  less  exposed  to  injury  and  destruc- 
tion. Plants  perish  from  overcrowding,  from  lack  of  moisture  and 
nourishment,  and  from  the  violence  committed  upon  them  by  the  animal 
department  of  nature,  and  by  weather.  The  inanimate  department  is 
equally  injured ;  mountains  fall,  countries  are  swallowed  up  j  streams 
obstructed ;  shores  worn  away.  In  the  vegetable  and  inanimate  depart- 
ment there  is  no  suffering,  and  all  appears  a  magnificent  circulation  of 
changes :  but  the  same  general  laws  which  disturb  them  reign  throughout, 
and  disturb  the  sentient  department  of  nature  just  as  though  this  part 
were  also  insensible-  Good  comes  out  of  evil  every  moment.  But  the 
question  presents  itself.  Why  the  evil  at  all  ?  And  next  comes  the  greater 
question.  Why  is  anything  at  all  ?  For  what  end  this  strange  and  suf- 
fering spectacle  of  nature  ? 

The  head  of  Rush  is  no  greater  mystery  than  the  rest  of  sentient  nature. 
To  give  a  shadow  of  a  reason  is  impossible.  The  purpose  of  all  this  is 
past  finding  out.  We  must  be  content  with  beholding  and  submitting  in 
silence,  conscious  of  our  own  littleness  and  inability  5  and  not  foolishly 
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and  presumptuously  attempting  an  expl anal  ion.  We  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  and  this  is  my  own  sole  conso- 
lation. But  while  we  thus  encourage  a  humble  spirit,  let  us  do  all  the 
good  in  our  power. 

From  Rush's  head  we  must  learn  charity-  Let  every  man  remember 
that,  if  he  had  such  a  charge  of  cunning,  acquisitiveness,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
Rush  was  burthened  with  in  the  possession  of  such  massive  organs,  and 
a  corresponding  deficient  charge  of  higher  feeling  and  intellectual  power, 
he  would  be  a  Rush.  Let  us  detest  such  organisations  as  we  detest  the 
organisations  called  wolf,  tiger,  rattlesnake,  scorpion,  or  vermin  ;  and  let 
us  defend  ourselves  and  others  from  them  by  all  means  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  as  little  cruel  as  possible.  But  let  us  pity  the  indi- 
vidual, for  he  did  not  make  himself — no,  not  a  hair  of  his  head. — Zoist, 
No.  26,  p.  119. 

POPULAR  FABLES  :  FOR  LITTLE  REASONERS. 


BY    JESOPUS     MINOR. 

J.     Tfie   Wolf,   the  Fox,   and  the   Dog, 

The  Wolf  had  monopolised  the  Commons  ;  and  neither  the  Fox  nor  the 
Dog  could  get  in.  The  Wolf  was  stronger  than  either.  So  they  took 
counsel  together  in  this  wise.  Said  the  Fox — *  Let  us  bury  our  old 
quarrels,  and  join  to  get  our  common  right !  We  will  go  together  to 
the  Wolf,  and  put  a  bold  front  on  it.  Then  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  get  by ;  and  so  soon  as  I  am  in  we  can  attack  him  on  both  sides, 
from  within  and  from  without,  and  then  you  will  get  in  too.  Is  it  not  a 
capital  plan  ?'  Now  the  Dog  was  too  civil  and  well-behaved  to  annoy 
the  Fox  with  any  unpleasant  reflections.  He  thought  within  himself — 
The  Foxes  are  a  highly  honourable  race ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
there  is  no  need  to  trust  the  most  honourable  among  them.  We  may  as 
well  fight  on  both  one  side,  as  opposite  to  each  other — one  from  within 
and  one  from  without.  So  he  said  to  the  Fox — 'My  dear  friend  !  we  will 
go  in  together.'  '  But,'  replied  the  Fox,  '  don't  you  see  that  if  I  get  in 
you  will  be  so  much  the  nearer  V  *  Not  exactly,'  rejoined  the  other,  '  for 
I  sliall  still  be  out.  We  will  go  in  together.'  A  many  dodges  did  the 
Fox  try,  then  ;  but  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and,  side  by 
side,  the  two  attacked  the  Wolfj  who,  after  a  little  growling,  gave  way  ; 
and  the  Fox  and  the  Dog  entered  the  Commons  together. 

What  the  Fox  did  there,  even  when  the  Dog  was  in  with  him, — how 
he  formed  a  moderate  alliance  with  the  Wolf  and  tried  to  get  the  Dog 
out  again, — is  told,  I  believe,  in  some  recent  French  work  not  yet 
translated. 

II.     The   Pigs. 

It  didn't  please  the  Pigs.  And  no  wonder.  For  they  were  not  only 
driven  and  kicked  and  otherwise  abused  and  kept  filthily  dirty,  but  they 
were  also  almost  starved,  by  a  set  of  lazy,  neglectful,  dishonest  swine- 
herds, who  had  got  their  appointments  from  the  Lord  Knowswho,  the 
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original  master  of  the  swine.  And  these  rascally  swineherds,  instead  of 
fattening  the  Pigs  upon  nice  grains  and  wash  from  their  own  tables,  gave 
them  nothing  but  chaff  and  a  nasty  sort  of  gruel,  sometimes  a  few  bad 
potatoes  ;  and  sometimes  they  forgot  them  altogether.  So  at  last  a  wise 
Pig  told  his  fellows  they  had  better  see  if  they  couldn't  take  care  of 
themselves,  instead  of  being  so  badly  served.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
metempsychosis,  or  the  progression  of  souls,  when  it  was  believed  that 
pigs  could  become  men  if  they  tried,  and  men  anything  else.  And  in 
those  days  belief  and  practice  sometimes  went  together :  so  metempsy- 
chosis was  practised.  But  not  by  the  Pigs,  for  they  did  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  They  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  scramble 
over  their  empty  troughs  and  go  grunting  like  mad  round  and  round  the 
biggest  Pig  among  them,  and  straightway  they  would  become  men. 
They  tried  it  very  perseveringly  for  years,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some- 
times from  sheer  exhaustion  they  would  stop ;  and  then  the  swineherds 
(who,  if  they  had  little  honesty,  were  cunning  enough)  would  throw  a 
spoonful  of  grains  over  the  sty-side  to  any  pig  that  seemed  to  be  consider- 
ing ;  and  the  smell  of  the  grains  curled  up  the  swinish  nostrils,  and  the 
charmed  Pig  fell  asleep,  and  so  slept  for  ever  in  a  state  of  incurable 
bacon.  And  the  others  went  on  grunting  in  a  circle  as  usual.  For  none 
of  them  knew  that  they  must  cease  to  be  pigs  before  they  could  become 
men ;  that  till  the  original  piggishness  was  no  more,  what  some  of  the 
pig-drovers  called  the  '  new  Adam'  could  not  be  put  on. 
And  this  is  why  they  are  Pigs  to  the  present  day. 

III.     The   Two   Thieves. 

Two  rogues  were  taken  before  a  country  justice,  for  an  aggravated 
robbery.  Upon  one  the  booty  was  found,  and  he  was  forthwith  con- 
demned. The  other,  having  been  seen  with  him,  they  were  also  about  to 
sentence,  when  he  prayed  tp  be  set  free  :  for,  he  said,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  robbery.  It  was  true  the  other  thief  had  told  him  he  was 
going  into  the  house  that  was  plundered,  but  he  had  not  told  him 
whether  he  should  get  in  by  the  door  or  by  the  window ;  and  though 
the  thief  said  he  would  commit  the  theft,  yet  he  had  in  reply  counselled 
him  not  to  do  so  if  the  owners  might  be  frightened  into  quietly  giving  up 
their  goods  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  thief  breaking  in,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  his  business  to  cry  out.  So  that  really  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  justice,  being  an  unusually  wise  man  for  the  coun- 
try, accepted  the  plea  and  disniissed  him  with  a  compliment  on  his 
ingenuity. 

IV.     The  King  of  the  Beasts,  or  the  Lion  and  the  Ox. 

The  Lion  was  the  king  of  the  Beasts.  But  the  Lion,  instead  of  de- 
fending, took  to  devouring  his  subjects.  So  they  were  driven  to  com- 
bine against  him,  and,  having  with  some  trouble  overcome  him,  they 
immediately  drew  his  teeth  and  cut  off  his  claws  and  the  end  of  his  tail, 
so  that  he  was  incapable  of  further  mischief.  They  then  sate  in  council 
to  consider  how  they  should  be  governed  in  future.  Some  proposed  that 
the  Fox  should  be  king,  others  proposed  the  Crocodile,  some  few  that 
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they  should  have  no  king  at  all.  But  the  majority  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  re-election  of  the  Lion,  because,  if  he  had  no  power  to 
serve  them,  he  at  least  could  do  them  no  mischief.  Then  some  of  them 
got  up  a  cheer  for  his  re-election.  And  as  the  sound  was  dying  away, 
an  old  sluggish  Ox,  who  in  his  youth  and  bullhood  had  been  one  of  the 
stoutest  contenders  against  the  Lion,  and  who  had  once  pushed  him  so 
hard  that  he  gored  him  till  the  blood  came,  and  the  Lion  was  fain  to  run 
off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  roaring  for  very  fear, — this  poor  Ox, 
who  from  too  rank  pasture  was  grown  diseased  and  corpulent,  was  heard 
wheezing  out,  in  a  vain  attempt  at  a  bellow — •*  Hurrah  1  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  to  have  a  king  that's  of  no  use/  The  argument  was  conclu- 
sive. So  they  proclaimed  the  Lion  king  again,  and  provided  the  ^Lion's 
share'  as  before  for  his  maintenance. 


TRANSLATORS'S   CONCLUSION. 

On  sending  these  Fables  to  the  press,  I  was  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Reasdner 
to  furnish  something  like  a  moral,  or  application,  of  each.  An  odd  enough  request! 
In  the  good  old  days  of  my  Master's  Master — JEsop,  folks  were  content  with 
hearing  the  apologue  without  troubling  their  lives  about  the  meaning.  And  for 
my  own  part,  from  my  youth  up,  I  never  could  apply  myself  to  morals.  The 
best,  therefore,  I  can  do  will  be  to  relate  as  nearly  as  possible  how  and  when  these 
Fables  were  first  uttered:  so  an  intelligent  reader — or,  it  may  be,  two  or  more 
readers — may  discover  their  drift.  For  the  first,  then.  The  Wolf,  tJie  Fox  and 
the  Dog  was  delivered  on  occasion  of  a  commotion  among  the  Spartan  helots,  who 
desired  to  become  freemen.  *  The  better  class  of  the  tradesmen,'  says  Plutarch, 
*  long  held  oflF  from  the  movement,  and  were  indeed  a  considerable  hindrance 
thereto,  until  at  length  the  heavy  imposts  occasioned  by  Sparta's  long  and  ruinous 
wars  coming  unpleasantly  upon  their  shoulders, — that  and  other  inducements 
persuaded  them  to  propose  at  least  an  appearance  of  making  common  cause  with 
their  fellow  helots.  To  that  end  they  brought  forward  a  measure  of  enfranchise- 
ment calculated  to  admit  themselves  and  some  vei*y  few  of  the  lower  order,  pro- 
mising that  if  the  mechanics  and  others  would  support  them  they  would  show 
their  gratitude  to  the  last  by  agitating  for  their  freedom  also,  when  themselves 
should  be  represented  in  the  senate.'  The  argulfients  they  used  are  so  precisely 
the  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Hume's  half  measure  of  reform,  that  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here.  Concerning  The  Pigs  I  am  at  a  loss.  If  it  refers 
to  the  same  period  of  history  as  that  of  the  foregoing  Fable,  it  must  be  intended 
as  a  satire  on  the  helots  themselves.  As  translator  only,  I  will  not  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  the  severity  of  the  stricture ;  though  if  the  portrait  be  true,  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  on  the  vast  difference  between  the  Pigs  of  that  day  and  the  com- 
paratively enlightened  Patriots  of  our  own  time.  The  King  of  the  Beasts  was  given 
to  rebuke  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  who  were  wont  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  limited  monarchy  as  being  superior  to  the  republican 
freedom  of  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  despotism  of  Persia  on  the  other. 
The  last  they  held  to  be  intolerable ;  and  they  preferred  their  own  rule  to  the 
republican  rule  of  Greece  on  the  ground  that  their  sovereign  was  '  really  incapable, 
whether  of  good  or  harm.'  I  deemed  the  Fable  worth  presenting  to  the  Reasoner, 
albeit  at  the  same  time  I  disclaim  the  remotest  irreverence  toward  our  own  Sove- 
reign, whose  power  of  benevolence  is  unlimited,  as  any  of  the  tradesmen  to  her 
Majesty  can  witness.  The  moral  I  would  draw  from  the  Fable  is  this  : — Do  not 
maintain  any  institution,  especially  if  it  be  costly,  tor  its  mere  negative  qualities  ; 
but  only  on  account  of  some  proved  utility.  Of  course  I  would  except  from  the 
rule,  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  Established  Church.  Of  The  Two  Thieves  I 
know  nothing.  Bat  in  an  old  wood-cut  illustrating  the  original  work  the  culprits 
are  marvellous  liknesses  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Odillon  Barrot.  It  is  Lord 
Palmerston  who  is  pleading  that  '  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.'  And 
that  was  why  I  gave  the  Fable.  JE,  M. 
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Even  Coleridge,  the  philosophical  Coleridge,  who  wrote  po  near  to  the  time  of 
Robespierre  as  1794,  in  his  Historic  Drama  'The  Fall  of  Robespierre,'  gives  this 
account  of  the  death  of  the  famous  Tribune.  What  trust  can  be  put  in  newspaper 
truth,  when,  so  near  the  event  as  the  time  when  Coleridge  wrote,  such  a  man 
could  be  so  imposed  upon?     Lecointre  is  recounting  the  end  of  Robespierre  :— 

The  tyrants  fled — 
They  reach'd  the  Hotel.     We  gather'd  round— we  calPd 
For  vengeance  !     Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair 
fPith  knives  they  hack'd  around  them.     Till  foreboding 
The  sentence  of  'Oci&law^  the  clamorous  cry 
Of  joyful  thousands  nailing  their  destruction, 
Each  sought  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
Of  death. 

• The  self-will'd  dictator 

Plunged  often  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
Yet  impotent  to  die.     He  lives  all  mangled 
By  his  own  tremulous  hand. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Vine  culls  the  following  choice  sentiments  from  an  article  entitled 
'  Four  Years'  Experience  of  the  Catholic  Religion,'  in  the  paper  mentioned  as 
follows: — 'Next  to  a  return  to  the  true  religion  (Catholicism),'  says  a  writer  in 
the  Rambler  for  July,  '  I  can  conceive  nothing  so  beneficial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  an  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  light-hearted  cheerfulness  and  a  less  keen  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  peculiar  charms  of  modern  civilisation.' *  Not  only  the  genial 

influence  of  their  religion  as  a  spiritual  system,  but  the  nature  of  their  belief  in 
the  excellence  of  poverty  and  the  monastic  and  celibate  life,  and  in  the  pernicious 
nature  of  excessive  carefulness,  and  of  a  melancholy  anxious  spirit,  tend  to  make 
them  sit  down,  contented  and  comparatively  earless  about  worldly  success,  when 
other  men  would  strain  every  nerve  to  struggle  against  the  assaults  of  fortune, 
and  to  provide  against  every  possible  future  contingency.'  This  is  strange  phi- 
losophy, but  if  it  were  generally  practised  I  think  we  should  have,  not  a  nation  of 
Diogeneses  with  tubs  for  habitations,  but  a  world  of  lazy  paupers.  Further  on 
tho  writer  says,  that  '  the  law  of  nature  which  tends  to  make  some  men  rich  and 
the  other  poor,  tends  to  make  the  first  richer  and  the  second  poorer  every  day 
that  passes  by.'  This  remark  is  offered  as  a  refutation  of  Socialism — but  if  we 
ask  every  individual  who  has  wealth,  the  means  he  resorted  to  to  obtain  that 
wealth,  we  shall  have  a  different  statement  to  deal  with  from  that  given  here. 

G.  R.  V. 

Dr.  Arnold  made  the  remark — '  I  never  wanted  articles  on  religious  subjects 
half  so  much  as  articles  on  common  subjects,  written  with  a  decidedly  Christian 
tone.'  Dr.  Arnold  was  too  sincere  a  man  to  say  thig  in  the  spirit  of  Jesuitry. 
He  saw  that  the  day  of  Doctrinalism  was  past  with  Christianity  as  with  other 
things  also :  that  men  who  would  make  any  system  acceptable  in  this  epoch  must 
prove  its  applicability  to  *  common  subjects' — must,  in  fact,  practicalise  it. 

The  head  master  of  Harrow  School,  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  a  volume  of  sermons  just 
published,  declares,  so  say  the  newspapers,  that  what  he  calls  the  '  pride  of  scepti- 
cism' is  working  its  deadly  work  in  the  two  Universities,  to  an  extent  to  which 
*  those  who  have  left  them  even  for  a  few  years  can  scarcely  believe.' 

The  Shields  Gazette  states  that  a  Primitive  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  that  town  is 
being  converted  into  a  beer-shop. 

Tindal  remarks,  that  *  Earnest  men  are  never  offended  that  others  who  differ 
from  them  the  widest  in  opinion  should  be  earnest ;  but  they  are  offended  that 
the  earnestness  of  others  should  treat  their  earnestness  as  folly  and  guilt.' 

The  Bradford  Observer  states  that  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  left  Wortley  on  Monday 
evening,  June  18,  for  Liverpool,  to  take  his  passage  for  New  York  in  the  packet- 
ship  '  Hartford,'  and  that  he  intends  returning  to  England  in  about  five  months. 
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THE  UNCERTAIN  RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR 
SYSTEM. 

Sir, — Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  Mansion  House 
the  other  day,  spoke  of  the  '  glorious  exertions  and 
inspiring  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,*  in 
compliment  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  British 
standard  floating  over  the  walls  of  Paris  ;  and  the 
independence  of  nations  secured.  The  Times,  of 
Friday,  June  29th,  in  its  comments,  says — *  We 
are  aware  that  the  fruits  of  just  and  honourable 
war  do  not  pass  away  with  its  monuments,  its 

captains,  its  final    treaties  and    awards The 

fortunes  of  ages  may  be  cast  in  the  die  of  one 
hostile  collision.' 

Here,  in  allusion  to  the  result  of  Waterloo,  the 
Times  gives  it  as  *  a  public  and  most  disinterested 
service,  accomplished  at  a  vast  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  which  has  tied  an  everlasting 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  British  indus- 
try, has  been  repaid  with  political  insult,  fiscal 
prohibition,  and  commercial  repudiation.'  '  In 
that  capital,'  it  adds,  '  to  which  the  Duke  marched 
from  Torres  Vedras,  and  where  "  the  independence 
of  nations  was  secured,"  there  is  now  installed  the 
heir  of  the  dethroned  Napoleon.'  It  continues — 
'  Revolution  has  long  since  severed  the  bulwark 
which  the  allies  vainly  thought  to  raise  against 
France  by  the  union  of  Catholic  Belgium  with 
Protestant  Holland.  The  vast  complicated  machine 
of  Austria  is  all  out  of  gear.  The  combination 
of  territories  which  still  calls  itself  Prussia  just 
holds  together,  ready  to  fly  asunder  at  the  slightest 
excess  of  regal  or  popular  domination.  Germany 
is  no  longer,  in  any  sense,  one.  Absolutism,  also, 
has  committed  her  infractions  of  the  European 
settlement.  It  has  defrauded  Sicily  of  just  expec- 
tations. It  has  extinguished  the  nationality  of 
Poland.  We  have  apparently  begun  a  period  of 
war.  Thus  the  hero  of  Torres  Vedras  and  of 
Waterloo  has  lived  to  see  his  work  undone.' 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  our  great  and  mighty  men 
has  resulted  in  mistake,  and  all  their  doings,  to 
be  confessed,  require  doing  over  again.  May  we 
not  hope  that  better  agencies  will  come  into  opera- 
tion, to  prove  that  mankind  are  capable  of  a 
higher  scale  in  being  than  that  which  the  brutal 
system  of  war  creates  ? 

Punch  says,  'The  romance  of  one  era  is  the 
reality  of  the  next.  The  Arbitration  Question  has 
taken  root,  and  will  grow  and  spread.' 

Gravesend,  July  2nd.  R.  H. 

ROMAN  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

H,  Is-,  James  Spurr,  Liverpool,  6d.,  Willis 
Knowles,  Hyde,  Is. 

Per  J.  Watson.— Mr.  Parrott  2s.  6d.,  Mr.  Medley 
Is. 

Per  E.  Truelove.— J.  Patterson  Is.,  Mr.  Powell 
Is.,  Arthur  6d.,  G.  Gall  6d.,  John  Craig  6d.,  Mr. 
CoUinson  3d.,  John  Grant  6d. 

Per  H.  Hetherington.  —  Mr.  Stubbs,  Camden 
Town,  2s.  6d.,  A  Friend  Is.,  J.  Pearson  Is.  2d.,  J. 
Sculthorp  Is.,  C.  Holmes  ]■.,  J.  Pearson  8d.,  C. 
Marriott  6d.,  G.  Burrows  6d.,  A  Sacrifice  to  the 
holy  cause  of  Italian  Democracy  6d. 

Per  Mr.Newton.— Mr.  Mackie  3s.  6d.,  R.  Newton 
2s.,  W.  Noel  Is..  H.  Noel  Is.,  Mr.  Nightingale  Is., 
Mr.  Cook  Is.,  A  Friend  Is.,  BIr.  Taylor  is.  6d., 
Mr.  Stevens  U.,  Mr.  Heather  Is. 

C.  L.  8.  2s.,  Mr.  Roast  Is.,  A.  Mason  6d.,  W.  B. 
Cook  fid. 

Ebbata. — Upon  examining  the  items  acknow« 
ledged  in  the  Reasoner,  and  comparing  them  with 
private  lists,  an  error  appears.  On  p.  411,  No.  161, 
•  Unit  2b.'  should  be  Unit  2s.  M.  But  is.  fid.  were 
paid  on  behalf  of  '  Unit '  to  the  Treasurer,  as  Mr. 
H.'s  receipt  shows.  The  'Total  of  £8  Us.  2d.,' 
given  on  p.  383,  No.  159,  was  less  than  that  paid 
over  to  the  Treasurer.    The  receipt  in  Mr.  Holy- 


cake's  possession  is  for  £9>  14s.  JA.  It  would  be  a 
great  favour  if  any  one  subscribing  ever  so  small  a 
sum  through  our  hands,  and  observing  the  slightest 
variation  in  its  acknowledgment,  would  apprise  us 
of  it.  In  these  matters,  above  all  others,  we  are 
anxious  to  be  scrupulously  exact. 

INTIMATION 

To  the  Subscribers  to  the  Roman  Fund. 
The  subscribers  to  the  Fund  for  the  sufferers  in 
the  defence  of  Rome  are  invited  to  attend  to-morrow 
(Thursday)  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  Italian 
School,  5,  Greville  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  to  re- 
ceive the  accounts  of  the  Committee,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  balance  remaining  in  hand. 

Odoardo  Villani, 
Antonio  Berni, 
J.  B.  Soldi. 


THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

LiTERAB's  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square— Aug.  5,  (7^),  Mr.  Richard 
Hart  will  lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— August  5,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— August  5,  (8)  Mr.  T.  Shorter,  '  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  Luther.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Aug.  6,  (7i) 
Thomas  Cooper  will  lecture.  

BOOKS  ON  FREE  INQUIRY. 

COOPER'S  Holy  Scriptures  Analysed. ...  0  8 
Free  Agency  w.  Orthodoxy  ..  0  3 

Infidel's  Text  Book    2  fi 

Or  in  numbers  at  2d. 

The  Scripturian's  Creed 0  2 

Doubts  of  Infidels 0  3 

Important  Examination  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, M.  de  Voltaire    0  6 

Mackintosh  on  the  Bfeing  and  Attributes  of 

God  0  8 

Cooper's  Connection  between  Geology  and 

the  Pentateuch 0  9 

Theology  Displayed 0  9 

Protestant's     Progress     from     Church    of 

Englandism  to   Infidelity 1*  0 

The  Three  Impostors   1  0 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature    1  6 

Haslam's  Letters  to  the  Clergy 2  6 

Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  . .  2  6 

London :  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row. 

INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 

Received. — Alexander  Brown.  (The  works  were 
forwarded,  save  the  one  by  Aliquis,  which  please 
specify.)— G.  R.  V.  (We  shall  use  a  quotation 
from  his  paper.) — D.  M.  ('  Rome  shall  be  Free,' 
quoted  in  the  Birmingham  Mercury  from  the 
Standard  of  Freedom,  originally  appeared  in  the 
Reasoner.) — W.  C.  (Enclosures  serviceable.) — 
Spectator,  No.  1099.— R.  Hall  and  Friends. 
(The  reason  assigned  in  the  volume- script  of 
Vol.  VI.  places  the  ground  of  change  beyond 
choice.) — The  Subscriptions  of  a  Family  next 
week^ 

London : — Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  64,  Exmouth 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  Published  by  J.Watson, 
3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1849* 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEFENCE 

OF  ROME. 

In  the  very  excellent  letter  of  Douglas  Jerrold  in  the  Express  of  Wed- 
nesday, on  tlie  subject  of  a  Mazzini  Medal,  it  is  stated  that  Mazzini  was 
protected  after  the  fall  of  Rome  by  a  British  passport.  This  is  very 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  country — but  it  was  not 
so.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  attached  to  the  British  embassay,  to 
secure  his  safety  in  appearing  in  the  streets  of  Rome — as  he  did  on  seve- 
ral occasions  after  the  French  entered — but  this  was  not  so.  He  had 
neither  passport  nor  guarantee  from  any  Court — he  had  no  protection 
save  that  of  his  own  courage  and  address,  which  has  brought  him  before- 
times  through  equally  imminent  danger.  He  even  left  Rome  without  a 
passport.  At  a  distant  port  he  eluded  the  officers,  who  entered  the 
vessel  on  one  side  as  he  left  it  on  the  other.  He  is,  however,  safe  at 
Geneva. 

Some  events  it  would  afford  great  pleasure  to  relate,  of  Mazzini's  last 
thirty  days  in  Rome,  have  come  to  our  knowledge ;  but,  being  of  a 
personal  nature,  though  of  public  interest,  we  leave  it  to  others — to  his 
immediate  friends — to  record  them. 

The  past  week  has  afforded  some  opportunities  of  learning  from 
unquestionable  sources  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  defence  of 
Rome.  It  appears  that  there  were  never  more  than  10,000  men  under 
arms  in  Rome,  and  that  not  more  than  4000  of  these  were  regular  disci- 
plined soldiers  ;  and  yet,  with  this  small  force,  did  the  Romans  hold  out 
so  long  against  the  besieging  forces. 

The  great  extent  of  wall  to  be  defended  by  the  Romans  subjected  the 
soldiers  to  great  fatigue  and  protracted  watching.  The  want  of  discipline 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  very  much  impaired  their  efficiency. 
About  4000  fell  in  defence.  The  French,  including  about  800  killed  by 
malaria,  lost  about  6000. 

Young  Manara,  who  fell  in  the  struggle,  is  an  illustration^  of  the 
interest  taken  in  Italian  liberty  by  the  best  families  of  Rome.  Manara 
was  of  such  family.  He  was  a  younn;  man — he  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  yet  he  was  foremost  in  the  fight.  He  was  also  immensely  rich ; 
and  on  the  day  on  which  he  fell,  he  was  supporting  700  out  of  his  own 
resources.  The  case  of  Manara  was  not  singular.  Great  elements  out 
of  which  to  mould  the  future  greatness  of  Italy  exists.  The  recent  effort 
was  national  in  the  best  sense.  It  not  only  included  the  best  men,  but 
the  best  families  among  its  friends  and  aiders. 
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General  Aveyzana,  who  commanded  at  Genoa,  and  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Ancona  and  Rome,  has  lately  been  in  London.  The  General 
is  of  noble  aspect  and  large  stature.  His  quiet  unassuming  manner  is  in 
keeping  with  the  soldier  of  freedom.  General  Aveyzana  has  been  thirty 
years  an  exile  from  his  own  land,  during  which  time  he  has  fought  for 
the  liberty  of  every  nation  he  could  reach,  whose  freedom  has  been  en- 
dangered. Of  late  he  held  an  American  colonelcy.  He  had  settled  in 
that  country,  and  has  a  wife  and  six  children ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  late  prospects  of  new  Italy,  he  set  out  from  that  distant  land,  and 
came  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  sword  into  the  scale  of  his  country's 
freedom.  How  inherent  and  intense  must  be  the  love  of  liberty,  to 
induce  a  man  to  leave  his  family,  and  travel  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world  to  fight  in  its  defence  !  The  courage  required  for  such  an  act  is 
greater  than  that  required  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  the  general  says 
that  the  last  year  (though  one  of  such  peril  to  all  concerned)  has  afforded 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  feel  his  country  for  a  time  free,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  something  to  continue  it  so,  was  a  reward  beyond  all  price. 
He  may  yet  have  to  lay  his  bones  in  a  foreign  land,  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  past  year  will  cheer  him.  The  General  has  been  twice  condemned 
to  death.  While  he  was  in  London  the  Times  recorded  a  sentence  of 
death  against  him.  But  we  hope  soon  to  learn  that  he  has  rejoined  his 
family  in  safety. 

The  General  says  that  in  the  conflicts  those  who  were  wounded  re- 
joiced in  their  wounds,  and  those  who  died  gave  their  last  breath  to  free- 
dom. The  enthusiasm  of  the  dying,  as  they  were  borne  along,  found 
limits  only  in  death. 

The  last  year  has  raised  Italy  in  the  scale  of  courage,  of  honour,  and 
of  nations.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Mazzini  and  his  able  coadjutors 
the  Italian  character  has  been  established.  The  blood  shed  now  may 
secure  the  future  of  Italy. 

As  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  remit  to  Rome  the  late  subscriptions  for 
the  succour  of  bereaved  defenders — as  they  would  fall  into  Oudinot's  hands 
—  the  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  night  of  which  we  last  week  gave 
notice.  The  Treasurer's  account  unanimously  passed,  and  the  balance 
ordered  for  distribution  (by  one  in  whom  all  have  confidence)  among  the 
exiles  that  are  finding  refuge  in  distant  lands.  In  England,  as  many  as 
300  are  reported  to  have  arrived  at  Folkstone,  and  a  preliminary  meeting 
has  been  held,  and  a  committee  of  influential  names  are  forming,  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  their  assistance. 

In  Leicester  Square  on  Friday  night  an  Italian  meeting  was  held  to 
protest  not  merely  against  the  Pope  but  against  the  system  of  popery. 
More  than  one  kind  of  liberty  will  come  out  of  these  struggles. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  subscriptions  forwarded  by 
R.  H.: — William  Thomas  Makins,  Is.;  John  Miller,  is.;  A  Friend, 
2s. ;  George  Harnden,  2s. ;  Frederic  Palmer,  Is. ;  Rebecca  Burrell,  Is  ; 
Jane  Gibson,  Is. ;  Marian  Gibson,  Is. ;  A  Family  (3s.  of  which  are 
sent  by  Three  Children,  earned  by  them,  by  eatmg  dry  bread  instead  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  spontaneously  so)  lOs.     Total,  20s. 

The  subscribers  leave  a  discretional  power  with  Mr.  Holyoake  to  pay 
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over  this  sum  to  tho  Hungarians,  if  no  longer  needed  for  the  Romans, 
but  the  facts  detailed  above  warrant  its  appropriation  to  the  parties  for 
vrJiom  it  was  subscriljed.  Mr.  Dobell  handed  3s.  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  at 
the  South  London  Meeting,  on  Wednesday,  to  be  appropriated  as  mighl 
seem  best.  That,  als  ),  as  requirements  are  urgent,  has  been  added  to  tlie 
Roman  Fund.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

HOW  HUMAN  MANNERS  ARE  MADE. 


Mr.  Willis  Knowles  writes — 'In  Reasoner  No.  158,  is  the  following 
sentence,  by  Ion :  *'  So  simple  is  life  when  well  understood,  and  so  uni- 
versal is  leading  truth,  that  the  coherent  carrying  out  of  but  a  single 
general  principle  would  give  character  to  an  individual,  and  remodel 
human  manners."  This  sentence  may  seem  a  happy  collection  of  ideas 
upon  "  human  manners."  But  to  me  it  would  appear  happier  to  know, 
what  "  is  life  when  well  understood  ?"  And  what  '*  is  leading  truth  ?" 
What  "single  general  principle  would  give  character?" — and  what  kind 
of  character — "to  an  individual?"  I'he  solution  to  these  "simple" 
questions  might  throw  some  light  upon  life,  and  cause  life  to  be  better 
understood  among  working  men  than  it  seems  to  be  at  present.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  want  the  details — to  see  how  such  important  results 
are  arrived  at.' 

We  answer — 'Life  when  well  understood'  includes  three  ideas — peace, 
dignity,  and  progress.  It  implies  to  the  individual  equanimity  and  use- 
fulness, to  others  the  beneficence  of  act  and  example.  '  Leading  truth' 
is  a  great  conviction,  oft  recurring  in  practice,  till  it  becomes  an  habitual 
sentiment.  Any  '  single  general  principle  (or  rule)  would  give  charac- 
ter :'  method,  punctuality,  pleasantry,  non-retaliation,  an  interpretation  of 
motives  measured  by  facts,  would  each,  if  followed  out  in  detail  consis- 
tently y  give  peculiar  character.  The  '  kind  of  character'  depends  on  the 
rule  adopted. 

Illo,  in  Schiller's  Piccolomini,  says — 

*  Dash  and  through  with  it !'     That's  the  better  watch-word. 
Then  aiter  come  what  may  come.     'Tis  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past. 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  '  What  shall  I  do !' 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

To  the  comprehension  and  adoption  of  this  principle  in  military  warfare 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  owes  his  position  of  the  foremost  captain  of  the 
age.  His  whole  career  and  character  are  stamped  with  it.  Men  usually 
follow  one  rule  one  day  and  its  opposite  another.  It  is  choosing  a  clear 
and  good  rule,  and  following  it  every  day  and  in  every  thing  to  which  it 
is  applicable,  that '  remodels  human  manners.'  Any  one  of  the  excellent 
maxims  quoted  last  week  from  Wesley,  at  the  end  of  the  article 
'  Methodism  in  the  Provinces,'  would,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  in 
daily  transactions,  mark  a  man — or,  in  other  words,  make  him  a  man  of 
mark.  I  should  dwell  on  this  matter  more  at  length,  but  it  would 
savour  of  repetition,  as  I  have  specially  and  fully  treated  the  whole 
question  in  the  chapter  *  Method,'  in  '  Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking 
and  Debate.'  For  method  is  to  literature  what  decision  is  to  character, 
and  principle  to  morals.  G.  J.  H. 
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84 
IRELAND    IS     BANKRUPT. 


Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy;  and,  it  is  because  the  privileged 
classes  are  interested  in  keeping  out  of  the  National  Insolvent  Court, 
that  we  have  not  had  the  avowal  made  in  a  Parliamentary  fashion.  The 
Peerage  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  not  meet  their  creditors.  The 
gentry,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  proprietors — we  speak  of  the  mass — delay 
as  long  as  po:;sible  the  day  of  reckoning.  They  will  not  give  in  a 
balance  sheet,  they  cannot  liquidate,  and  they  will  not  sell.  It  is  not  the 
mass  of  the  people  alone  who  are  paupers.  It  is  not  the  native  Irish, 
the  impulsive  Celts,  the  cotters,  and  the  mountain  men  who  alone  are 
unemployed,  embarrassed,  and  idle.  The  land  is  bankrupt  from  cot  to 
castle,  from  the  channel  to  the  ocean,  from  the  northern  capes  to  the 
southern  bays.  The  people  do  not  work,  not  because  they  will  not  work, 
but  because  the  insolvent  owners  of  the  land  have  no  money  to  pay 
wages.  The  fields  are  untilled,  not  for  want  of  men,  but  means.  The 
waste  lands  are  uncultivated,  because  the  bankrupt  proprietary  cannot 
afford  to  cultivate  them  for  themselves,  and  will  not  allow  others,  who 
might  be  able,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soil  of  the  earth,  that  they  might 
raise  a  little  food  for  their  starving  families.  No;  mountain  and  valley, 
meadow  and  woodland,  rich  marshes  and  fertile  fields,  must  alike  lie 
fallow,  because,  forsooth,  the  law  of  entail  and  his  honour  forbid  the 
owner  to  sell,  and  his  poverty  prevents  him  cultivating  the  soil  of  his 
ancestors ! 

But  we  are  ruled  by  minorities.  The  interests  of  property  have  a  fatal 
precedence  over  the  rights  of  men.  The  Peers  are  irresponsible — vast 
numbers  of  them  Irish  proprietors — unmitigated  Tories  in  all  that  relates 
to  land — desperate  devotees  to  the  worn  but  stately  rolics  of  feudalism — 
clinging  with  the  tenacity  of  drowning  men  to  their  hold  upon  the  soil 
which  is  the  birthright  of  a  people.  They  have  the  reputation  of  high 
birth  and  long  descent,  they  are  the  heirs  of  historic  glories  and  infamies; 
they  may  be  noble,  their  age  and  education,  their  refinement  and  taste 
make  them  respectable;  but  in  the  High  Court  where  Justice  presides, 
and  Honesty  counsels,  the  men  who  defraud  a  nation  of  its  rights,  by 
clinging  to  the  wrongs  of  ages,  and  maintaining  those  laws  which  stand 
between  the  creditor  and  his  due,  between  the  people  and  their  birthright, 
the  men  who,  being  bankrupt,  evade  the  penalties  of  insolvency,  cannot 
be  absolved  from  their  guilt,  though  the  stars  of  all  the  orders  glittered 
on  their  breasts,  and  the  glories  of  all  high  races  shed  a  reflected  glory 
on  their  brows. 

But  it  is  not  the  Peers  who  are  alone  irresponsible.  To  the  nation  the 
Commons  are  equally  so.  They  are  only  responsible  to,  at  most,  a 
million  of  men  ;  and  three-fifths,  at  least,  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  are  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  position  to  the  Peers.  The  peo- 
ple however  permit  this  state  of  things.  They  suffer  a  minority  to  rule  a 
nation.  They  abet,  by  their  non-interference,  the  evasion  of  the  penalties 
of  bankruptcy  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  pay  for  their  neglect, 
in  the  shape  )f  famine- relief  grants,  and  rates  in  aid. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  wrong  is  expressed  in  one  word — a  word 
which  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Ireland — a  word 
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which  is  associated  throughout  the  period  of  three  centuries  with  war  and 
spoliation — a  word  by  means  of  which  the  ancestors  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  became  seized  and  possessed  of  the  land  of  Ireland — a  word  at 
which  the  timid  and  time-serving  turn  pale,  but  a  word,  nevertheless, 
wliich  may  yet  be  written  in  one  of  the  fairest  pages  of  the  book  of 
justice — Confiscation.  In  the  past,  the  dividers  of  the  spoil  confiscated 
for  the  behoof  of  themselves  and  their  adherents.  In  the  future,  we 
trust,  a  real  and  just  Parliament  will  confiscate  for  the  behoof  of  the 
people.  But,  as  the  confiscation  of  the  past  was  effected  by  force,  so  we 
would  have  the  confiscation  of  the  future  effected  by  law.  Remove  the 
impediments  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  creditors.  Repeal  the  sta- 
tutes which  shield  the  mortgagor.  Make  the  reputed  owner  of  real 
entailed  estate  as  responsible  for  his  debts  as  the  owner  of  personal  estate. 
Destroy  the  monopoly  of  the  land.  Give  the  population  an  opportu- 
nity of  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ;  and  test  the  assertion  that 
an  Irishman  is  idle  and  a  vagabond,  by  opening  to  him  the  avenue  of 
employment.  Confiscation!  yes,  we  have  read  of  confiscation,  when  the 
mailed  barons  of  Henry,  and  John,  and  Richard  confiscated  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  Confiscation  !  yes,  we  have  read  of  whole  districts  confis- 
cated by  the  stroke  of  a  monarch's  pen.  Confiscation  !  yes,  the  Church 
has  fattened  on  it ;  the  noble  has  squandered  its  fruits  in  reckless  extra- 
vagance, called,  in  mockery,  hospitality ;  spies  and  adventurers  have 
made  tliemselves  warm  nests  out  of  the  leavings  of  the  mitre,  the  ermine, 
and  the  sword — but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  general  and  peaceable  con- 
fiscation for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Confiscation  is  an  ugly,  unpalat- 
able, painful  fact — but  it  is  a  penalty  which  Nature  has  decreed  shall 
follow  bankruptcy  —  and  while,  by  arbitrary  enactments,  the  privi- 
leged minority  strive  to  evade  the  punishment,  so  long  will  they  have  to 
experience  the  constant  horrors  of  insecurity  ;  and  to  behold,  in  frightful 
alternation,  the  pangs  of  famine  and  the  agonies  of  civil  war.  Well 
might  Lord  John  Russell  exclaim  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *  you  occupy,  you 
do  not  govern  Ireland !'  but,  unfortunately,  that  land  is  as  much  occupied 
now  as  it  was  in  1844. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  express  any  sur- 
prise at  the  resolves  and  legislation  of  Parliament.  They  will  not,  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  proclaim  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  apply  the 
only  remedies.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  see  what  their  position,  birth, 
prejudices,  and  apparent  interests  hide  from  their  gaze.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  wilfully  blind,  perversely 
selfish,  or  maliciously  unjust.  But  the  fact  I'cmains  the  same,  that  their 
Irish  legislation,  both  in  omission  and  commission,  in  too  much  neglect, 
and  in  a  one-sided  activity,  is  blind,  selfish,  and  unjust.  Personally  we 
do  not  censure  them.  They  are  in  a  false  position.  They  are  privil  ged 
— they  are  an  exclusive  body,  uncontrolled  except  by  public  opinion,  and 
they  are  an  interested  minoi-lty.  What  we  do  condemn  is  the  system 
which  permits  a  minority  of  interested  persons  to  rule  the  state ;  and 
though  we  do  not  condemn  them  for  their  legislation,  in  their  private 
capacity  as  men,  yet  we  do  condemn  them,  in  their  public  capacity  as 
Peers  and  Commoners,  because  they  withhold  from  their  fellow-citizens 
those  political  rights  which  may  be  suspended  by  despotic  enactments. 
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but  to  which  every  man  has  a  just  and  irrefragable  claim.  There  will  be 
no  sound  legislation  for  Ireland  until  either  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
truly  national,  or  Ireland  has  a  National  Assembly  in  her  own  capital. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  may,  beneficially,  do  what  they  can  to 
promote  the  sale  of  incumbered  estates,  certain  that  the  Lords  will  do  all 
they  can  to  emasculate  the  Act  under  whose  provisions  the  work  is  to  go 
on.  They  may  pass  and  amend  poor  relict  bills,  for  the  same  gentlemen 
to  cut  up  and  disfigure.  They  may  send  the  Queen  to  Ireland  to  pacify 
and  amuse  the  middle  classes  and  dazzle  the  mob.  They  may  try  to 
plant  Connaught  as  James  I.  planted  Ulster.  They  may  teach  the 
people  to  catch  fish,  cotters  how  to  grow  maize,  and  the  farmers  how  to 
crop  their  acres.  But  until  a  new,  takes  the  place  of  the  present,  race  of 
proprietors,  until  the  Church  Establishment  is  abolished,  until  the  land- 
lord law  is  radically  reformed,  we  may  rest  assured  that  Ireland  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers,  a  workhouse  on  a  large  scale 
for  a  pauper  population,  nominally  owned  by  bankrupt  landlords,  drained 
by  exacting  mortgagees,  a  land  without  capital,  without  commerce,  and 
scourged  alternately  by  insult,  eviction,  and  famine,  from  agrarian  out- 
rages, to  rebellion.  Eugene. 

COBDENISM     AND     COMMUNISM. 


There  are  10,000  journeymen-bakers  in  London.  Owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  trade  they  are  very  much  overworked.  Some  2,500  master- 
bakers  acknowledge  the  evil;  *  would  put  an  end  to  it,  if  possible;'  but 
cannot,  since  other  master-bakers  would  take  advantage  of  them.  So 
the  journeymen  and  their  masters  petition — utterly  powerless  and  remedi- 
less else — for  the  interference  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Cobden  denounces 
any  such  interference  as  Communism. 

I  pass  by  the  paltriness  of  that  stale  trick  of  endeavouring  to  frighten 
an  opponent  with  a  distasteful  word.  I  will  presume  that  Mr.  Cobden 
really  believed  what  he  said  ;  and  I  proceed  with  such  comment  as  seems 
called  for. 

I  hold  that  it  is  fairly  the  business  of  Parliament  to  take  cognisance  of 
all  those  broad  wrongs  inflicted  by  one  class  of  society  upon  another,  in 
order  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  unjust  or  tyrannical  conduct;  that  it  is 
properly  the  business  of  Parliament  to  mediate  between  the  disagreements 
of  different  classes  of  society,  in  all  matters  beyond  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  So  the  case  of  the  journeymen-bakers  comes  legiti- 
mately before  Parliament,  with  the  advantage  that  both  classes  affected 
pray  for  interference.  But  with  the  bugbear  of  '  Communism '  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  frighted  from  its  duty. 

When,  not  long  since,  women  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  were  com- 
pelled to  work  nearly  naked  in  coal  mines,  to  draw  heavy  coal-trucks 
through  narrow  underground  passages,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  with  a 
chain  passing  between  their  legs,  pressing  upon  the  womb, — when  at 
length  the  Legislature  was  shamed  into  interfering,  since  there  was  no 
other  means  of  preventing  the  horrible  wrong,  that  interference,  according 
to  Mr.  Cobden,  was  Communism, 

When  the  hours  of  infant  labour  were  abridged, — when  mill-owners 
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were  no  longer  allowed  to  grind  the  'little  children '  as  of  old,  the  allevi- 
ation, according  to  Mr.  Cobden,  was  Communism. 

The  Ten  Hours'  Act,  according  to  Mr.  Cobden,  was  Communism, 

Suppose  that  he  speaks  correctly.  Is  this  a  reason  why  Parliament 
should  be  deterred  from  following  its  few  wholesome  precedents  ?  Was 
there  no  man  in  the  House  to  reply — *  Let  it  be  Communism.  And  if  it 
be  so, — if  to  alleviate  the  unnecessary  sufferings  of  society,  if  to  step  be- 
tween the  class  of  the  oppressed  and  the  class  of  the  oppressor  and  with 
strong  hand  lo  hold  back  the  demon  Trade,  who  has  no  mercy,  for  men, 
women,  or  children,  or  even  for  the  babe  in  the  womb, — if  this  be  Com- 
munism, then  may  Communists  be  as  rife  in  the  land  as  sordid  and  greedy 
and  unprincipled  tradesmen  are  now/ 

But,  in  the  speech  to  which  my  remarks  have  reference,  Mr.  Cobden 
defines  his  objection  to  legislative  interference,  as  an  objection  to  '  the 
principle  of  undertaking  to  manage  the  affairs  of  adult  males  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Legislature.'  Then  what  is  Parliament  for  ?  When 
the  adult  males  cannot  manage  their  affairs  for  themselves.  Is  Mr. 
Cobden  the  advocate  of  '  strikes,'  and  trade  combinations  ?  Even  if  so, 
it  can  be  only  because  he  knows  them  to  be  powerless  against  the  better 
combination  of  the  masters.  The  law  can  be  appealed  to  for  the  sake  of 
the  trader  :  shall  it  never  be  appealed  to  against  the  trader  ? 

Mr.  Cobden  is  false  even  to  his  own  creed  of  '  free  trade.'  His  '  free 
trade'  is  about  as  universal  as  his  '  peace.'  Ashe  would  have  'universal 
peace,'  hut  only  between  governments,  so  he  would  have  '  free  trade  every- 
where '  only  for  the  governing  capitalists.  For  the  labourer  he  will  allow 
r\e\i\iQY  free  trade,  nor  even  a  chance  of  legislative  interference  to  maintain 
some  approach  to  fair  trade. 

For  there  is  no  free  trade  between  the  masters  who  may  combine  and 
the  journeymen  who  must  not ;  between  the  master  who  has  capital  and 
the  day-labourer  who  has  no  capital,  but  children  crying  to  him  for  food. 

'  Let  there  be  no  legislative  interference  in  the  labour-market !  Let 
the  capitalist  be  at  liberty  to  trade  in  labourers,  the  labourers  free  to  starve 
at  the  bidding  of  their  masters.  This  is  free  trade.'  It  is  the  creed  of 
the  Member  for  the  West-Riding.  It  is  not  free  trade,  we  answer  ;  but 
a  frightfully  iniquitous  monopoly.  There  has  been  no  monopoly  so  in- 
tolerable as  the  monopoly  of  capital. 

It  must  cease.  That,  too,  shall  pass  into  the  grave  of  all  injustice, 
however  Communistic  may  be  the  sentence.  This  labour-question  will 
force  its  way.  The  right  to  labour,  to  a  fair  proportion  of  labour,  and  to 
protection  from  the  rapacity  of  the  taskmaster, — this  must  be  recognised ; 
but  it  will  not  be  recognised  efficiently  till  there  shall  be,  not  only  '  le- 
gislative interference  in  the  affairs  of  adult  males,'  but  an  interference 
provided  by  those  who  now  form  the  great  helot-class  themselves,  in  a 
Parliament  in  which  they  as  well  as  their  masters  shall  be  represented. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  party  know  that  if  the  masses  of  the 
working-class  are  enfranchised,  this  labour-question  must  then  be  dealt 
with  by  a  Parliament  that  will  not  be  scared  by  a  name,  that  they  are 
so  anxious  to  carry  their  limited  suffrage  measure,  in  order  to  admit,  if 
possible,  only  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  prevent  the  solution  of  this 
question. 
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For  the  same  game  is  being  played  here  as  in  France.  The  traders  in 
men,  the  men  of  counters,  the  sticklers  for  'Order'  to  keep  up  the 
market,  seek  to  divide  the  nation  into  two  classes.  On  the  one  side  the 
freemen,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  respectable  shop-keepers  and  dealers,  and  so 
many — or  so  few — workmen  as  can  be  bribed  by  being  kept  comfort- 
able,— and  on  the  other  side  a  helot  class  (the  villeins,  the  slaves  of  old 
feudal  times)  to  do  their  work  at  starvation  price.  In  France  they  think 
they  are  about  to  accomplish  this ;  in  England  they  feel  sure  of  doing  so. 
There  are  no  steps  here  to  retrace. 

And  when  they  think  themselves  safe,  then  the  much-dreaded  Com- 
munism will  indeed  come.  Their  triumph  will  be  the  herald  of  their 
destroyer.     Always  does  excess  bring  forth  reaction. 

I  too  fear  the  approach  of  ilJommunisni.  I  fear  it  because  it  is  but  a 
reaction  ;  because,  without  faith  or  power  of  organising,  it  will  be  but  an 
extreme  in  opposition  to  an  extreme.  Communism  is  the  revenge  of  the 
proletarian. 

I  fear  it  because  it  too  will  be  an  injustice.  Its  forced  equality  will  be 
inequality.  Equality  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  Not  equality  of  being, 
but  equal  right  to  means  and  opportunity  of  growth  is  what  should  be 
desired;  I  fear  the  levelling  equality  of  Communism  as  a  terrible 
negation  of  progress. 

Yet  under  the  present  system  of  misery  on  one  side  and  mischief  on 
the  other,  the  reactionary  phase  of  Communism  seems  certain.  Were 
there,  indeed,  but  a  few  brave  men  to  stand  between  the  Wrongers  and 
the  Wronged,  and  to  make  the  true  on  either  side  understand  the  higher 
lessons  of  republican  progress,  it  might  be  otherwise.  But  now  there  is 
no  lesson  learned  but  that  of  poverty,  every  way  a  poor  teacher. 

So  Communism  seems  certain.  Men  will  not  always  endure  the 
misery  of  ill-paid  toil,  though  the  masters  be  never  so  complimentary. 
If  private  property  is  to  mean  nothing  but  great  houses  for  the  Cobdens 
and  the  Hudsons,  and  cellars  and  holes  for  their  labourers, — if  trade  is  to 
be  nothing  but  rapacious  fraud  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  trader, — and  if 
'society'  and  '  order'  are  to  be  the  cant  litany  chaunted  over  the  grave  of 
the  poor  man, — then  be  sure  that  the  oppressed  will  take  their  turn ; 
that  property  and  trade  shall  be  'no  more,'  and  that  for  'society,'  and 
'order'  the  world  shall  read  Communism,  till  the  onward  growth  of 
human  life  burst  that  also. 

So  will  come  this  mischief  of  Communism,  mischievous  because  it  will 
be  not  a  cure,  but  a  failure.  As  yet  Communism  is  not  answerable  for 
the  evils  charged  to  its  account.  Mr.  Cobden  is  not  even  correct  in  his 
history.  Paris  was  not  'in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  in  the  spring 
of  last  year.'  The  outbreak  in  June  was  not  '  because  the  Communists 
could  not  realise  their  promises.'  Even  in  the  Provisional  Government 
the  Communists  were  thwarted ;  nay,  not  only  the  Communists,  but  the 
real  Republicans  also.  The  'national  workshops'  were  not  the  project 
of  the  Communists,  but  of  their  antagonists,  who  hoped  to  prove  a  Com- 
munist failure  by  working  the  sum  themselves.  It  was  not  the 
Communists,  but  the  anti-Communist  tradesmen,  who  did  not  '  realise 
their  promises;'  and  who  so  caused,  prepared,  and  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of,  the  June  outbreak.     From  the  first  of  the  Revolution  the 
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Communists  have  never  been  in  power.  And  almost  from  the  first  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the  French  Cobdens,  well 
sympathised  with  here,  to  discredit  and  damage,  not  only  Communism 
to  which  the  respectable  men  were  openly  opposed,  but  also  Republican- 
ism to  which  they  were  openly  pledged.  If  there  had  been  a  Revolution 
in  England,  following  that  of  France,  be  sure  that  Mr.  Cobden  would 
have  stood  by  his  order,  that  '  order '  so  well  maintained  at  the  present 
day,  in  France. 

These  are  the  men  who  will  force  Communism  upon  us, — and  that  not 
the  Communism  of  benevolent  experimentalists,  who  might  peacefully 
work  out  their  theories,  to  some  transient  alleviation  of  poor  men's  ills, 
and  haply  not  without  a  modicum  of  ultimate  good  to  the  world, — but  the 
Communism  of  a  starved  and  exasperated  people,  egotistic  in  their  des- 
pair, and  without  faith,  because  they  have  beei>  betrayed  by  everybody. 

W.  J.  Linton. 

WHO  ORIGINATED  THE  FREEHOLD  LAND  PLAN? 


The  Freehold  Land  Association  of  Birmingham  has  partisans  who  con- 
tend, with  the  pertinacity  of  devotees,  for  the  exclusive  honour  for  that 
town  of  founding  the  plan.  When  there,  a  few  days  ago,  discussing  the 
matter  with  some  personal  friends  and  relatives,  who  were  cognisant  and 
co-operators  in  its  formation,  they  held  the.  doctrine.  That  at  the  election 
of  Mr.  Spooner  the  Tory,  and  rejected  so  often  by  the  Birmingham 
reformers,  Mr.  James  Taylor  was  *  moved'  by  the  (Freehold)  *  spirit'  to 
ask  himself  how  it  came  about — and  better,  how  it  could  be  prevented. 
The  query  eventuated  in  the  maturity  of  the  plan  since  known  as  the 
'  Freehold  Land  Plan.'  He  first  mentioned  the  matter  to  an  esteemed 
friend  of  my  own,  Mr.  Daniel  Baker,  who  corroborated  this  Account. 
Mr.  Cobden,  it  appears,  bought  (or  rather  his  coadjutors  acting  out  his 
idea)  land  in  plots  at  retail  prices,  to  qualify  particular  voters.  Mr. 
Taylor's  plan  buys  land  at  wholesale  prices,  and  apportions  it  to  subscri- 
bers at  the  same  proportionate  charges.  Association  to  purchase  and 
co-operative  saving  in  appropriati  n,  appear  to  be  the  radical  distinctions 
between  Mr.  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Cobden's  plan.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Taylor  consider  that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Westminster  prospectus 
(quoted  last  week)  a  denial  of  Mr.  Taylor's  origination  of  the  Freehold  Land 
Plan  now  acted  on.  That  paragraph  only  ascribes  to  Mr.  Cobden  so 
much  as  was  warranted  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cobden,  before  the  writer, 
at  the  time  of  penning  the  prospectus.  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  manufacture  of  voters  by  purchasing  Freehold  property.  Mr. 
Taylor's  merit  consists  in  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  which  makes  the 
plan  almost  universal.  Mr.  G.  Huggett,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  Society,  as  reported  in  JerroWs  Weekly  News,  said — ■ 
'  During  the  operation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  for  the  first  four 
years,  the  efforts  of  that  body  were  directed  to  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  boroughs,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  success,  and 
for  the  three  last  years  their  views  were  directed  towards  the  counties,  to 
obtain  a  freehold  qualification  for  a  county  vote,  the  expense  of  which 
amounted  to  ^56.     A  society,  about  two  years  ago,  was  fjrmcd  in  Bir- 
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mingham,  the  principle  of  which  reduces  the  expenses  to  ^£23/  The 
expense,  we  believe,  is  less  even  than  this  sum.  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  is 
equivalent  to  a  new  discovery  in  practical  politics.  It  will  enable  the 
artizans  of  the  country  to  obtain  a  new  Reform  Bill  with  an  Indian 
Rubber  Franchise — a  Bill  with  an  extension  as  illimitable  as  the  perse- 
verance of  the  people,  and  obtainable,  too,  without  petitions  or  parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  this  society  of  freehold  land  purchasers  is  capable  of  con- 
ferring political  wisdom,  loyalty,  legitimacy,  and  every  possible  virtue — 
for,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  people  who 
have  no  vote  are  unfit  to  have  any,  they  are  an  essentially  dangerous 
class ;  but  when  once  admitted  (as  Mr.  Fox  expressed  it,  in  the  House  of 
Commons)  into  the  '  worshipful  society  of  ten  pound  householders,'  or, 
in  this  case,  forty  shilling  freeholders,'  every  possible  and  indisputable 
qualification  is  included  in  that.  In  a  form  of  language  used,  as  they 
say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  elsewhere'  we  say  to  the  industrious 
classes — Seek  ye  first  a  Forty  Shilling  Freehold,  and  all  other  political 
things  shall  be  added  unto  ye.  G.  J.  H. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JEWS  ON  DESPOTIC  WARS. 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  pleased  to  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  Hungarians.  These  expressions  of  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  people  are  greatly  advantageous.  They  show  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  have  a  voice  and  to  know  how  to  raise  it,  and 
that  is  the  way  to  make  it  potential.  The  great  advantage  of  steam  and 
railroads  has  been  that  the  people  have  begun  to  know  and  to  appreciate 
each  other — not  through  merely,  but  independently  of,  their  govern- 
ments. Hitherto  they  had  been  allowed  by  their  governments  to  know 
only  so  much  of  each  other  as  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
governors  in  using  them,  by  prejudicing  them  against  each  other,  when 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  and  plundering  them,  and  making 
them  fight  and  destroy  each  other,  as  a  means  by  which  the  governors 
were  enabled  to  accomplish  these  purposes  which  they  called  patriotism 
and  glory — thus  gilding  iniquity  by  false  glosses. 

Mr.  Cobden  opened  out  an  idea  it  is  most  important  should  be  spread 
and  reasoned  upon. 

The  Jews  and  money-jobbers  are  the  agents  through  whom  the  leading 
journal  has  been  influenced  to  lacquer  the  Austrian  despotism.  The 
Jewish  part  of  the  clique  are  only  returning  in  another  form,  upon  the  other 
sections  of  the  European  world,  the  violence  the  other  sections  aforetime 
inflicted  upon  them  to  extract  gold  from  their  coffers.  We  extracted 
their  money,  and  despoiled,  and  even  ill  treated  their  persons  to  attain  it. 
The  tables  are  now  turned,  and  they  lend,  and  are  rewarded  for  lending 
the  rulers  money  to  enslave  and  destroy  their  peoples.  Austria,  as  is  well 
known,  derived  its  power  to  repress  the  upward  and  onward  aspirations  of 
the  human  race  from  the  laie  Rothschild,  and  from  the  Hopes  of  Amster- 
dam. But  the  money-dealers  are  all  of  one  spirit,  and  in  one  interest 
when  money-changing  and  lending  is  in  process.  The  short  competition 
at  first,  in  the  tendering  or  negotiating  for  the  loan,  is  merely  to  get  the 
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slicing  of  the  cake,  and  the  power  to  take  the  lion's  share  if  they  please ; 
but  they  all  take  slices  when  a  bargain  is  once  made,  and  the  money  goes 
to  enable  those  who  borrow  it  to  destroy  each  other,  and  to  bring  the 
loser  again  to  borrow.  In  the  meantime,  the  gamblers  having  sold  their 
shares  in  smaller  portions  to  the  public,  recover  their  first  outlay  with  a 
large  profit,  and  are  prepared  for  the  next  destroyer  who  applies.  It  is 
gambling  upon  a  large  scale,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives,  property,  and 
happiness  of  the  peoples  of  the  several  countries  5  and  the  Jews  and 
money-lenders  have  as  little  regard  to  any  principle  on  which,  or 
purpose  for  which  they  lend  their  money,  as  the  most  reckless  indivi- 
dual, blackleg,  or  murderer.  We  must  reform  the  social  estimate 
formed  of  such  men  and  such  doings  and  dealings.  If  any  man  were  to 
give  another  money,  to  aid  him  in  murdering  another,  we  know  what  the 
powers  that  be  would  say  and  ought  to  say  of  such  a  lender  and  such  a 
borrower.     Is  the  crime  altered  by  doing  it  wholesale  ? 

It  is  clear,  from  the  opportunity  the  chairman  at  the  Hungarian  meet- 
ing took  to  say  that  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Cobden  was  irrelevant,  that 
he  felt  the  shoe  pinch,  and  that  his  corns  were  very  sensitive.  They 
were  to  him  premonitory  of  a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  We  are  repre 
sented  now,  or  rather  we  are  attempted  to  be  represented  by  one  of  the 
leaders  of  these  money-changers — whose  class  never  yet  considered  that 
there  was  any  distinction  which  they  were  bound  to  consider  between  the 
uses  of  money  and  its  abuses.  We,  citizens  of  London,  are  seeking  to 
fight  out  for  the  hitherto  unjustly  degraded  sect  of  the  Jews,  the  high 
and  holy  principle  of  perfect  religious  liberty.  They  must,  in  return, 
show  that  they  are  able  to  appreciate  principles — religious,  moral,  politi- 
cal, or  social,  and  that  they  must  not  speculate  in  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  mankind,  and  fancy  they  can  escape  the  consequences  which  attend  the 
smaller  iniquities. 

We  must  call  upon  the  Press  to  give  us  full  knowledge — it  is  ubiqui- 
tous, and  can  do  so — of  the  loans  contracted  and  the  parties  borrowing 
and  lending,  and  we  must  raise  an  atmosphere  and  a  feeling  that  shall 
treat  the  intentional  agencies  in  such  matters  with  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  society. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  subject,  and  of  approaching 
and  opening  the  minds  of  these  money  dealers,  and  that  is  by  directing 
their  attention  to  the  results  of  past  loans,  and  to  the  advantages  the  capi- 
talists have  sacrificed,  by  having  so  immense  an  aggregate  lost  to  com- 
merce, by  being  used  in  destructive  instead  of  productive  activities.  One 
important  idea  in  this  direction  is  the  profitable  opening  presented  by  perfect 
freedom  of  commerce  to  their  monied  activities.  The  Hungarians,  with 
their  known  tendency  to  free  trade,  open  a  great  prospect  for  fructifying 
capital ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  this  is  an  appeal  in  a  direction  cur- 
rent with  their  motives,  it  will  be  effective,  whilst  the  appeal  to  those 
higher  motives  of  duty  and  justice,  which  an  enlightened  and  honest  press 
must  open  out  and  cultivate,  shall  go  on  opening  the  moral  perception,  and 
strengthening  higher  principles  of  action — so  that  they  shall  at  last  be  led 
to  see  that  duty  and  interest  run  together,  and  to  love  and  promote  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men. 

Paris,  July  28,  1849.  Edward  Search. 
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THE    'TIMES'     RIGHT    AT    LAST! 


The  Times  newspaper,  that  infamous  apologist  for  despotism  and  poli- 
tical chicanerj'^,  has  at  last  committed  itself  to  a  truth  on  the  causes  of  the 
late  revolution  in  France.  At  the  time  when  that  event  broke  upon  as- 
tonished Europe,  it  was  the  fashion  for  monarchists  and  Tories,  with  the 
Times  at  then*  head,  to  attribute  the  overthrow  of  Louis-Philippe  to  the 
accidental  success  of  a  small  faction — who  sought  to  establish  a  republican 
government  for  their  own  private  gratification  and  to  answer  some  selfish 
purpose.  Those  who  looked  farther  beneath  the  surface  of  society,  and 
employed  themselves  with  remote  causes  instead  of  collateral  effects, 
discovered  another  and  a  more  probable  spring  for  that  movement. 
They  found  that  Democracy  was  putting  forth  its  strength,  and  doing 
battle  with  thrones  and  principalities,  in  order  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  kings 
and  statesmen  the  right  of  the  people  to  live.  Death  and  starvation  had 
forced  this  great  dogma  from  the  lips  ot  the  oppressed.  Had  the  work- 
ing-classes of  France  been  prosperous,  contented,  and  happy,  and  in  a 
condition  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  sweating  toils — had  labour  and  capi- 
tal gone  hand  in  hand  as  two  sworn  friends,  instead  of  stabbing  at  each 
other  like  enemies,  perhaps  the  present  convulsions  would  not  have  taken 
place.  But  this  the  Times  would  not  then  acknowledge.  However,  it 
lias  just  woke  up,  and  opened  its  eyes  to  the  light.  The  oracle  of  Print- 
ing House  Square,  to  this  extent,  philosophises  in  the  same  key  with 
Louis  Blanc.  Let  us  hear  them  both  ;  the  comparison  of  the  parallels  is 
curious  and  instructive. 

Louis  Blanc — in  his  reply  to  M.  Thiers  on  the  Labour  question,  speak- 
ing of  the  causes  of  the  revolution — said,  '  Speculate  at  your  ease  on  the 
disasters  of  Paris,  ye  men  of  the  old  parties ;  let  your  passions,  your  re- 
sentment, and  your  hatred  revel  in  the  desolation  of  her  mourning 
mothers,  and  the  funerals  of  her  murdered  sons!  History,  which  you 
will  never  vanquish — history  will  tell  you  that  revolt  this  time  arose  from 
the  madness  of  hunger,  and  that  behind  the  barricades  the  cry  was  heard 
of"  Bread  or  bullets !'' — an  ominous  change  on  the  watchword  of  Lyons.' 
And  how  was  this  ridiculed  when  proclaimed  by  a  French  Communist; 
and  how  were  all  Communists  denounced  for  dragging  the  fact  into  open 
day.  Among  the  most  insolent  of  their  denunciators  was  to  be  found 
the  Times.  It  tried  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  labouring  masses 
were  the  best  fed  and  most  kindly  treated  beings  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
And  that  so  they  would  continue  if  crowned  heads  were  permitted  to 
play  their  pranks  unmolested  by  reformers.  Possibly  the  conductors  of 
that  unprincipled  journal  have  not  changed  their  opinions,  but  neverthe- 
less, on  the  14th  of  July,  1849,  we  find  these  words  in  a  leading  article 
in  its  columns  : — *  There  is  a  mass  of  poverty  in  France,  which,  like  the 
fabled  Enceladus  buried  under  ^tna,  ever  and  anon  struggles  to  shake 
off  its  load,  and  is  the  author  of  all  those  political  catastrophes  which 

render  France  the  volcano  of  nations The  revolution  of  last  year 

was  a  pauper  riot.  There  were  then,  in  Paris  alone,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  who  had  been  out  of  work  many  months,  and  had 
exhausted  both  their  means  and  their  credit.  They  fought  with  despera- 
tion, because  famine  was  in  the  rear.^     And  in  the  Paris  news  of  the 
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same  date  the  Times  correspondent  writes  that  ^  The  want  of  provision 
for  the  industrial  poor  is  the  great  evil  of  society,  it  is  the  real  cause  of 
political  commotion.^ 

It  would  be  w  ell  if  our  working  men  would  reflect  deeply  on  these 
statements.  They  should  ask  themselves  whether  the  vast  weight  of 
pauperism  that  is  now  ulcerating  the  heart  and  lungs  of  this  our  own 
England,  is  or  is  not  a  result  of  the  existing  arrangements  of  society,  and 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  disease.  If  starvation  has 
produced  a  revolution  abroad,  it  may  do  so  at  home.  If  there  were  a 
hundred  thousand  paupers  in  Paris,  in  February  1848,  how  uiany  are 
there  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  present  moment  ?  Can  it  be  neces- 
sary that  such  misery  should  go  on  gathering  increase  and  strength  from 
day  to  day  ?  I  have  ever  thought  it  to  be,  not  the  work  of  necessity, 
but  of  unjust  laws — of  laws  framed  to  pamper  the  wealthy  and  the  idle 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  industrious.  The  hour  will  come  when 
the  many  shall  discover  how  they  are  cheated,  crushed,  and  insulted  by 
the  few,  and  when  the  clock  shall  strike  the  meridian  of  aristocratic 
domination,  class  legislation  and  regal  power  will  have  passed  away. 
The  last  straw  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  endurance  even  of  pale-faced,  down-trodden  Poverty  cannot 
extend.  One  more  infamy  and  vengeance  may  succeed  to  patient  suffer- 
ing. The  People  are,  I  believe,  gradually  beginning  to  know  their 
Rights ;  the  next  thing  is  for  them  to  share  their  Power. 

Frank  Grant. 

JEREMY  BENTHAM  AT  COLLEGE. 


'  Of  the  University  of  Oxford,*  writes  Bentham,  '  I  had  not  long  been  a 
member,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  court,  five 
students  were,  under  the  name  of  Methodists,  expelled  from  it.  Heresy 
and  frequentation  of  conventicles  were  the  only  offences  charged  upon 
them.  Taking  the  word  conventicle  for  the  place  of  meeting,  these  con- 
venticles were  so  many  private  rooms,  the  small  apartments  of  the 
several  poor  students — for  poor  they  were.  The  congregation  consisted 
of  these  same  poor  and  too  pious  students,  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
one  and  the  same  ancient  female.  The  offence  consisted  in  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  reading  and  talking  over  the  Bible.  The  heresy  con- 
sisted in  this,  viz. :  that  upon  being,  by  persons  sent  to  examine  them, 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  Thirty-nine  Church  of  England  Articles, 
the  sense  which  they  put  upon  these  articles  was  found  to  be,  in  some 
instances,  different  from  the  sense  put  upon  those  same  articles  by  those 
their  interrogators.'  After  having  forcibly  depicted  the  iniquity  of  this 
sentence,  he  proceeds  thus : — ^  By  the  sentence  by  which  those  readers  of 
the  Bible  were  thus  expelled  from  the  University,  that  affection  which  at 
its  entrance  had  glowed  with  so  sincere  a  fervour — my  reverence  for  the 
Church  of  England,  her  doctrines,  her  discipline,  her  universities,  her 
ordinances,  was  expelled  from  my  youthful  breast.  I  read  the  contro- 
versy— I  studied  it — and,  with  whatever  reluctance,  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  case  to  stand  exactly  as  above.  Not  long  after  (for,  at 
my  entrance,  that  immaturity  of  age  which  had  excused  me  from  the 
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obligation  of  signature  had  excused  me  from  the  necessity  of  perjury) 
came  the  time  for  my  attaching  my  signature  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Understanding  that  of  such  signature  Uhe  effect  and  sole  object  was  the 
declaring,  after  reflection,  with  solemnity  and  upon  record,  that  the  pro- 
positions therein  contained  were,  in  my  opinion,  every  one  of  them  true — 
what  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  duty  was  to  examine  them  in  that  view, 
in  order  to  see  whether  that  were  really  the  case.  The  examination 
was  unfortunate :  in  some  of  them,  no  meaning  at  all  could  I  find ;  in 
others,  no  meaning  but  one,  which,  in  my  eyes,  was  but  too  plainly  irre- 
concilable either  to  reason  or  to  Scripture.  Communicating  my  distress 
to  some  of  my  fellow-coUegiates,  I  found  them  sharers  in  it.  Upon 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  among  the  Fellows  of  the  College  there  was 
one  to  whose  office  it  belonged,  among  other  things,  to  remove  all  such 
scruples.  We  repaired  to  him  with  fear  and  trembling.  His  answer  was 
cold,  and  the  substance  of  it  was — that  it  was  not  for  uninformed  youths 
such  as  we  to  presume  to  set  up  our  private  judgments  against  a  public 
one  formed  by  some  of  the  holiest,  as  well  as  best  and  wisest,  men  that 
ever  lived.  When,  out  of  the  multitude  of  his  attendants,  Jesus  chose 
twelve  for  his  apostles,  by  the  men  in  office  he  was  declared  to  be  posses- 
sed by  a  devil ;  by  his  own  friends,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  set  down 
for  mad.  The  like  fate,  were  my  conscience  to  have  shown  itself  more 
scrupulous  than  that  of  the  official  casuist,  was  before  my  eyes.  Before 
the  eyes  of  Jesus  stood  a  comforter — his  Fatlier — an  almighty  one. 
Before  my  weak  eyes  stood  no  comforter.  In  viij  father,  in  whom  in 
other  cases  I  might  have  looked  for  a  comforter,  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
tormentor.  By  my  ill-timed  scruples,  and  the  public  disgrace  that 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  his  fondest  hopes  would  have  been 
blasted — the  expenses  he  had  bestowed  upon  my  education,  bestowed  in 
vain.  To  him  I  durst  not  so  much  as  confess  those  scruples.  I  signed  ; 
but,  by  the  view  I  found  myself  forced  to  take  of  the  whole  business, 
such  an  impression  was  made  as  will  never  depart  from  me  but  with  life.' 
'  The  difficulty,'  writes  a  commentator,  ^  which  he  thus  felt  in  com- 
mitting an  act  which,  however  sanctioned  by  custom,  his  conscience  dis- 
approved of,  shows  that  the  love  of  truth  was  beginning  to  occupy  his 
mind ;  but  the  fact  that  he  did  commit  an  act  not  approved  of  by  his 
conscience,  proves  that  it  had  not  taken  full  possession  of  his  heart.  At 
a  maturer  age,  he  would  no  more  have  committed  such  an  act  to  gratify 
a  father,  than  he  would  have  murdered  that  father  to  become  his  heir.' 

P  ANTHEIS  M. 


Sir, — The  letter  of  Panthea,  in  Reasoner  No.  3,  associating  Pantheism 
and  Religion,  recalled  a  conversation  a  fortnight  ago,  in  a  coffee  house 
at  Maidstone,  on  the  subject  of  the  rather  popular  term  Pantheism ;  but 
its  distinct  idea  seemed  to  rest  on  inferences  variously  concluded.  The 
Reasoner  may  render  the  service  of  illustrating  its  peculiarities.  The 
adoption  of  terms  to  think  and  talk  about  have  much  advantage  when  they 
are  lucidly  understood.  I  had  an  impression  that  Thomas  Cooper  had  given 
a  lecture  on  Pantheism,  which  I  had  seen  reported  in  the  Reasoner  ;  but, 
referring  to  the  six  volumes,  I  have  not  found  it.  Hugo. 
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Our  friends,  and  the  friends  of  progress  generally,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr. 
lices  has  announced  a  second  series  of  the  Truth  Seeker,  to  appear  in  an  octavo 
form,  and  at  regular  monthly  and  quarterly  intervals.  Pecuniary  support,  by 
means  of  subscriptions  for  one  or  more  monthly  copies,  or  by  advertisements, 
extracts,  and  notices  in  local  papers,  will  be  useful ;  while  literary  contributions 
from  those  whose  culture,  learning,  or  genius,  enable  them  to  help  in  that  way, 
are  respectfully  invited.  In  this  series  the  editor  anticipates  the  co-operation  of 
Charles  Mackay,  Henry  Sutton,  George  Dawson,  Goodwyn  Barmby,  G.  S.  Phillips, 
Dr.  Balbirnie,  Frances  Brown,  and  other  excellent  winters.  The  readers,  old  and 
new,  will  be  glad  again  to  follow  the  pen  of  the  '  Pathfinder,'  for  many  have  said, 
as  Emerson  once  said  in  reference  to  this  magazine,  '  I  will  bear  this  saffron-coated 
friend  in  mind.     It  seems  to  have  an  excellent  spirit,  and  is  quite  attractive  to  me.' 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed,  what  some  of  our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn,  that  Mr.  Watson  has  added  Mr.  Cooper's  'Baron's  Yule  Feast:' 
a  *  Christmas  Rhyme,'  to  the  other  work  published  by  him.  There  are  two  or 
three  ballads  in  this  book  which  are  so  genuinely  English  in  their  tone  of  thought 
and  style  of  versification,  that  they  would  do  honour  to  the  names  of  some  of  the 
old  chiefs  of  British  song. 

The  *  Daguerreotype  of  Thought,'  containing  tributes  to  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P., 
Baptist  Noel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Travers,  etc.,  is  a  book  of  verses,  by  Mr.  John  Farley, 
on  divers  and  diverse  topics.  Some  of  the  American  poets  of  reputation  have 
published  poems  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  versification — Mr.  Farley  has  taken  a 
similar  license,  which  will  not  be  pardoned  in  him,  unless  the  public  should  re- 
cognise some  similarity  in  the  quality  of  thought.  The  piece  entitled  '  Philan- 
thropy' contains  some  complimentary  allusions  to  the  Reasoner  and  the  educa- 
tional works  of  the  editor,  which  we  regret  we  cannot  return. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  People's  Charter  Union  will  take  place  in  ihe 
Coffee  Room,  at  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  Wednesday,  August  15, 
at  half-past  8  for  9  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  American  Correspondent  of  the  Nonconformist  relates  that '  The  Vigilance 
Committee,'  or  '  Underground  Railroad,'  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  held  its 
annual  meeting,  and  at  which  he  attended.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  aid 
slaves  to  run  away  from  their  masters.  It  has  agents  and  branches  all  over  the 
country;  the  chief  road  is  through  Ohio,  &c.,  to  Canada.  The  report  stated  that 
during  a  period  of  ten  years  it  has  aided  some  2000  to  regain  their  liberty.  That, 
although  during  no  past  period  have  the  laws  and  penalties  in  the  slave  states 
been  more  severe  against  those  who  aid  slaves  to  escape  from  the  house  of  bon- 
dage, yet  at  no  period  has  there  been  more  work  done  than  at  present.  The 
whole  number  of  runaways  provided  for  by  the  New  York  branch  during  the  past 
year  is  near  200,  the  incidents  of  their  history  being  of  the  most  thrilling  charac- 
ter. One  arrived  recently,  packed  in  a  box  three  feet  long  by  twenty-six  inches 
wide.  (Eleven  had  arrived  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  were  present  in  the  meeting — a 
gratifying,  yet  painful,  sight  for  a  boasted  land  of  freedom.)  In  regard  to  the 
'  underground  railroad,'  the  Report  states  that  '  a  new  track  is  being  laid  out 
under  a  very  skilful  engineer,  to  be  laid  with  a  rail  heavier  and  better  than  the  T 
or  the  H,  to  be  provided  with  an  engine  of  great  power  and  speed,  with  suitable 
cars,  and  under  the  management  of  an  agent  of  great  courage  and  skill.  But  a 
small  portion  of  the  stock  of  this  I'oad  is  yet  taken,  enough,  however,  to  warrant 
the  completion  of  the  road.  The  stock  is  the  best  in  the  market;  its  dividends 
are  so  large  as  to  be  almost  incredible.' 

The  Daily  News,  of  the  31st  of  July,  contains  a  vigorous  leader  on  the  policy 
which  it  is  necessary  the  Parliamentary  Reformers  should  pursue,  in  order  to 
attain  their  ends ;  and  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  remarking  the  coincidence 
between  their  advice  and  our  own  suggestions — urged  in  the  article  by  Eugene  on 
•  Radical  Policy,'  in  No.  4  [165].  The  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  however,  does 
not  suflficiently  insist  on  the  necessity  for  *  concerted  action'  in  the  House  as  well 
as  out  of  it — which  we  think  equally  essential  to  success.  G.  J.  H. 
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LAMBETH  PUBLIC  MEETING  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  HUNGARIANS, 

AND  TO  EXPBBSS  SYMPATHY  FOB  THE  BOMANB. 

This  meeting,  which  was  postponed  after  the 
first  notice,  was  held  in  the  Webber-street  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  in  the 
Chair.  The  Chairman  detailed  a  variety  of  facts 
relative  to  the  defence  of  Rome ;  and,  in  allusion  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  evening,  said  he  regretted 
that  we  were  only  able  to  call  upon  our  government 
to  recognise  this  or  that  executive  or  republic.  If 
a  war  of  intervention  seemed  desirable,  we  could  not 
trust  them  to  make  it.  They  would  be  sure  to 
convert  it  into  a  war  for  aristocratical  ascendancy, 
and  saddle  us  with  the  costs.  Mr.  Thomas  Clark, 
who  proposed  the  first  resolution,  coincided  with 
these  views,  and  urged  them  by  arguments  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Utting  spoke  to  an  opposite  effect, 
and  Mr.  McGrath  supported  Mr.  Utting's  view. 
Mr.  Clark  expressed  himself  anxious  that  the 
Chartists  should  not  commit  themselves  to  a  rash 
war-cry.  A  resolution  was  passed  caHing  upon  the 
government  '  to  assist  the  Hungarians  to  regain 
their  liberties  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary.*  Mr. 
Walter  Cooper  and  Mr.  Dixon  spoke  to  a  resolution 
invoking  sympathy  for  the  social  and  political 
reformers  of  all  countries,  naming  Louis  Blanc, 
Proudhon,  RoUin,  Barbes.  After  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  moved  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  meeting 
separated. 

JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvernor  has  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  limit  the  midnight  labours  of  journeymen 
bakers.  The  case  is  one  that  has  many  claims 
on  Parliamentary  intervention,  superior  to  anything 
called  *  protection.'  The  existing  practice  is  pro- 
ductive of  misery  and  disease.  It  is  condemned, 
not  only  by  the  journeymen  universally,  but  by 
numbers  of  the  masters.  Yet  improvement  is 
difficult,  because  those  who  agree  in  sentiment 
cannot  enforce  their  agreement  by  aiiy  binding 
compact ;  nor  can  the  immense  majority  protect 
itself  against  the  mean  minority,  which  would  seek 
a  peculiar  profit  from  breaking  the  bond.  It  is  there- 
fore precisely  the  case  for  an  authoritative  law.  The 
law  would  scarcely  be  adverse  to  the  letter  of  free 
trade,  not  at  all  to  its  spirit.  Mr.  Cobden  says  it 
would  be  'Communism;'  availing  himselt  of  the 
slang  use  into  which  that  phrase  is  creeping.  If  it 
is  so,  perhaps  all  might  not  think  that  Communism 
so  bad ;  but  before  we  can  tell,  we  should  know 
what  Mr.  Cobden  means  by  the  term.  Does  he 
know?  We  doubt,  because  he  says  that  Commun- 
ism attained  to  power  in  Paris,  and  filled  the 
streets  with  blood  :  a  statement  which  confounds 
Tthe  Communists  with  the  Red  Republicans,  who 
obtained  the  temporary  alliance  of  a  party  that  was 
politically  less  matured  and  less  compacted. — 
Spectator,  No.  1099. 

THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

Literary  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Aug.  12,  (7^),  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  Court  Influnce  and  Party,  and  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —August  12,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
•  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— August  12,  (8)  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  «  The 
Character  and  Writings  of  Lord  Byron  ;  also  the 
Characteristics  of  the  Godly  Men  who  prevented 
bis  Statue  being  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Aug.  12,  (7^), 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  What  may  the  People  reap 
from  the  present  Public  Agitations  ?' 
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THE    CLAIMS    OF    THE    REDEMPTION    SOCIETY,   AS 
STATED  BY  DAVID  GREEN.* 


This  pamphlet  contains  some  passages  of  a  merit  not  often  to  be  found 
in  much  more  expensive  and  pretending  productions.  On  p.  3  there  is 
one  sentimefit  which  we  never  found  a  social  reformer  giving  utterance  to 
before.  Had  it  appeared  in  one  of  the  Letters  of  'Ion/  it  would  have 
justified  a  second  protest.  The  passage  referred  to  is  this : — '  No  {iocial 
reformer  ought  to  be  listened  to  who  cannot  guai^antee  to  all  classes  their 
attained  comforts.  To  take  from  one  and  give  to  another  is  not  to  create 
wealth,  but  merely  the  action  of  brute  force;  such  a  mission  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  social  reformer.  Far  from  seeking  to  diminish  the  fait 
accompli  of  civilisation,  the  true  social  reformer  makes  this  status  of 
comfort  attained  by  some  a  point  to  be  accomplished  by  all.' 

The  avowal  of  such  a  sentiment  by  Mr.  Green  has  taken  us  by  an 
agreeable  surprise.  We  congratulate  him  both  upon  the  view  he  takes 
and  the  courage  he  displays  in  avowing  it.  If  the  Redemption  Society 
can  diffuse  this  wise  and  Conservative  principle  over  Communistic 
advocacy,  they  will  do  as  much  to  improve  its  tone  as  their  operations 
will  do  to  increase  its  chances  of  acceptability  by  the  public.  We  call 
this  a  Conservative  sentiment,  not  in  the  Tory  sense,  but  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  reformer  seeks  to  conserve  interests  by  putting  them  in  unison 
with  justice  and  humanity. 

There  is  an  old  objection  that  Communism  is  a  scheme  for  the  support 
and  profit  of  the  idle.  This  objection  is  as  stale  as  fallacy  itself,  but  still 
it  is  repeated.  Mr.  Green  presents  an  answer  to  it  which  is  conceived  in 
a  very  masterly  manner.  It  is  in  that  form  of  logical  inversion,  whereby 
you  show  that  the  argument  of  the  objector  to  Communism  is  an  argument 
of  overwhelming  force  against  the  present  system.  But  Mr.  Green  shall 
state  his  own  case : — '  I  have  heard  it  often  urged  as  an  objection  against 
community  of  property,  that  the  idle  would  depend  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  industrious.  The  advocates  of  the  community  of  property  have 
a  right,  before  replying  to  these  objections,  to  ask  the  following  questions. 
Do  paupers  and  mendicants  produce  their  own  food  ?  Do  thieves  steal 
that  which  their  own  hands  have  made?  or  do  they  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  prosecution  and  imprisonment  ?  Again  :  do  paupers  pay  the 
salaries  of  our  poor-law  commissioners  and  other  ofiicers,  and  build,  with 

*  'The  Claims  of  the  Redemption  Society:'  a  Lecture,  by  David  Green. 
London  :  Watson.    Manchester :  Heywood.    Leeds :  Green. 
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their  labour,  the  splendid  bastiles  of  this  country  ?  Do  the  desperate 
classes  maintain  our  police  forces,  constables,  and  othei*  law  officers,  or 
do  they  pay  for  the  construction  of  our  gaols  ? It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  answer  any  of  the  foregoing  questions  without  fully  admitting 
that  all  these  are  maintained,  done,  and  suffered  at  the  cost  and  expense 
of  the  industrious  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  so  extravagant  as  to 
expect  that  a  time  will  come  when  every  human  being  will  just  consume 
and  enjoy  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  he  produces ;  because,  as  yet, 
we  know  of  no  means  by  which  mankind  can  be  freed  from  the  casualties 
of  organic,  mental,  or  physical  deficiency,  or  even  fi-om  accidental  mis- 
fortune in  after  life.  But  I  will  state  facts  before  I  conclude,  which  I 
trust  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  that  men  in  a  communal  slate  are 
more  industrious  and  less  wasteful  of  wealth — that  there  are  no  pauper 
non-producers,  no  destroying  non-productive  thieves,  and  few  or  no  dis- 
orderly characters ;  and  when  I  have  established  these  facts,  you  must 
admit  that  the  labourer  in  such  a  state  must  receive  more  of  the  fruits  of 
his  toil  than  he  can  by  any  possibility  generally  get  under  the  present 
system,  especially  when  it  is  understood  that  in  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages, he  is  his  own  capitalist.' 

There  is  another  fiction  which  flourishes  in  the  religious  world — that 
the  communities  which  have  existed  have  owed  their  success  to  the 
^  binding  principle  of  religion  ;'  and  Political  Economists  do  not  hesitate 
to  borrow  this  most  untenable  of  assumptions  from  the  sectaries  to  use 
against  the  Communists.  As  so  many  well-meaning,  as  well  as  ill- 
meaning,  people  fall  into  this  mistake,  we  shall  quote  the  very  just  and 
striking  reply  of  Mr.  Green: — *  The  existence  of  the  Shakers,  and  other 
communities  in  America,  is  matter  of  history.  A  feeble  sect,  the  disciples 
and  victims  of  an  absurd  and  obnoxious  creed,  despised  by  the  world, 
their  numbers  wasted  by  desertion,  were  on  the  point  of  sectarian 
extinction,  when  their  founder  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  a  great 
and  sound  idea  in  social  economy.  Since  the  world  cast  them  off,  why 
not  become  a  world  to  themselves  ?  They  did  so,  and  formed  the  first 
community  of  modern  times  at  Naskyuna,  now  called  Watre  Vliet,  about 
six  miles  from  Albany.  The  wisdom  of  this  step  soon  became  manifest. 
After  the  first  struggle  for  existence  was  over,  and  the  experiment 
crowned  with  success,  their  numbers,  which  had  so  declined  in  the  com- 
petitive state,  soon  began  to  show  a  visible  increase.  Before,  they  had 
nothing  to  offer  to  mankind  to  compensate  for  the  absurdity,  and  even 
severity,  of  their  religious  discipline  ;  but  now  the  neophyte  had  a  certain 
immunity  from  many  social  evils,  especially  want  of  food  and  shelter. 
These  peculiar  exemptions  have  caused  their  numbers  to  go  on  increasing 
to  the  present  day.  The  opponents  of  community  of  property  affirm  that 
Shaker  Communism  owes  its  existence  to  the  binding  principles  of  their 
religion.  In  reply  to  this,  we  have  only  to  ask,  how  was  it  that  this 
same  binding  principle  could  not  save  them  from  the  extinction  to  which 
they  were  hastening  in  the  competitive  state  ?*  They  were  on  the  verge 
of  extinction;  they  adopted  the  community  policy,  and  ever  after 
flourished.     The  mind  that  cannot  perceive  the  conclusiveness  of  these 

"•'       *  Buckingham's  Anierica,  p.  373.  vol.  2.  ,  ,    .  .    ;  ,.,  ; 
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facts,  would  be  difficult  to  convince  of  the  truth,  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  if  a  prejudice  stood  in  the  way.  Observe,  they  had  this  same  unity 
of  faith  when  they  lived  in  competitive  society,  but  it  availed  them  not — 
it  could  not  save  them ;  they  embrace  Community  of  Property,  and  from 
that  moment  succeed.  They  have  not  relaxed  any  of  their  tenets  or  dis- 
cipline in  the  new  state,  which  was  proving  so  fatal  to  them  in  the  old. 
How  valuable  and  excellent  must  those  economical  arrangements  be, 
which  could  keep  men  together  under  such  immense  dissociating  in- 
fluences !  Again,  I  say,  that  any  well  balanced  mind  that  can  at  all 
view  this  matter  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,  but  that  Community  of  Property  is  the  great  cause  of  their 
sectarian  existence.' 

In  addition  to  these  very  excellent  passages,  the  pamphlet  contains 
much  desirable  information  relative  to  the  Redemption  Society,  and 
many  judicious  extracts  calculated  to  impress  the  public  in  Communism's 
favour.  Its  circulation  ought  to  be  assiduously  promoted.  We  look  in 
each  work  we  attempt  to  review  for  three  things — 1st,  for  that  which  is 
well  meant — 2nd,  for  that  which  is  well  done — 3rd,  for  that  which  is 
new;  and  we  have  found  in  this  pamphlet  much  that  is  well  intended, 
well  executed,  and  original.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

MR.  HOLYOAKE'S  'RUDIMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

AND  DEBATE. 

'  This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  in  which  there  is  a  good  bit  that  relates  to 
public  speaking  and  good  a  deal  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  [1].  We 
do  not  see  any  system  or  logical  method  in  the  division  into  chapters. 
Under  the  head  "  Acquired  Powers"  the  first  chapter  treats  of  origi- 
nality [2].  There  is  a  most  extensive  collection  of  opinions  and  dicta, 
bearing  immediately  or  remotely  on  the  subject,  and  some  of  the  author's 
own  remarks  are  not  without  interest,  and  display  thought  and  facility  of 
expression.  However,  the  work  is  emphatically  a  compilation  [3],  and 
contains  much  that  is  interesting,  and  not  a  little  that  is  instructive.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  the  author,  in  his  "  Proem"  (why  not  Preface?)  [4], 
lays  claim  to  little  beyond  the  arrangement  of  other  men's  ideas  and 
expressions.  The  treatise  contains  much  that  the  aspirant  after  the  hon- 
ours of  "  debate"  will  find  of  great  service,  as  well  as  of  lively  interest. 
The  writer  is  evidently  extensively  read  in  all  that  relates  to  his  subject, 
and  presents  his  readers  with  a  large  selection  of  anecdotes,  incidents, 
tales,  and  reflections,  which  render  the  volume  very  readable  and  amus- 
ing.'— Birmingham  Mercury ,  July  21.  [We  select  this  review  for 
remark  because  the  points  of  objection  are  such  as  may  be  felt  by  others, 
as  well  as  this  critic] 

1.  The  critic  does  not  specify.     It  would  be  useful  if  he  had. 

2.  This  is  the  language  in  which  the  author,  on  page  5,  explains  his  course  of 
procedure — 'In  the  division  of  the  Parts  and  the  succession  of  the  Chapters  there 
is  no  pretension  to  scientific  classification.  The  distinction  drawn  between  the 
Parts,  though  not  recognised,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  practically  suggestive. 
The  order  of  the  Chapters  is  that  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  natural,  at  least  to 
throw  light,  one  upon  the  subject  of  the  other.  In  '  Hints'  a  greater  license  is 
allowed,  and  strict  sequence  is  not  so  much  looked  for  as  suggestiveness.'     On 
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PHYSICAL      FORCE. 


*One  of  the  People'  writes  thus  to  tlie  Reasoner : — ^  I  am  firmly  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  j)hy steal  force  will  never  win  a  people^ s  liberty ^ — 
and  if  fight  they  will,  let  them  fight  with  the  battle-axe  of  thought,  and 
Guttenberg's  implements  of  war — paper,  printing  inh,  and  types.  These 
are  the  intellectual  weapons  of  intelligent  men,  not  stupid  guns  J 

*  Physical  force  will  never  win  a  people's  liberty.'  Whence  is  the 
opinion  gained?  Not  from  the  experience  of  history  :  f  >r  hitherto  the 
peoples'  liberties  have  never  been  won  except  by  pliysical  force.  Let  the 
spirits  of  Brutus  and  Leonidas  tell  us  how  Rome  and  Greece  won  and 
maintained  their  liberty.  Let  the  heroic  compatriots  of  Tell  answer  for 
the  only  republic  yet  in  Europe.  Let  Holland  boast  of  her  revolt  from 
Spain,  America  of  her  battles  for  inrlependence.  And  powerfully  as 
'  Guttenberg's  implements  of  war'  in  the  mighty  hands  of  Paine  aided 
America,  yet  their  chiefest  aid  was  this,  that  they  stirred  men  to  use  their 
weaponed  hands  to  win  their  freedom. 

And  what  has  been  done  in  England  without  physical  force?  Though 
no  blood  was  shed  at  Runnymede,  yet  had  Magna  Charta  not  been 
yielded  but  for  the  Barons'  'stupid'  swords.  It  was  not  the  '  battle-axe 
of  thouoht'  (albeit  it  was  the  day  of  England's  master-spirits)  with  which 
Cromwell  clove  the  head  of  royal  tyranny,  and  won  for  England  the  only 

p.  6  he  says  further — '  The  First  Part  treats  of  the  Rudiments  of  Rhetoric,  the 
elements  which  the  student  derives  from  the  instruction  of  others.''  These  are 
named  *  Derived  Powers,'  '  The  Second  Part  includes  those  topics,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  not  so  much,  or,  rather,  not  so  well  derived  from  the  instruction  of  others 
as  acquired  by  the  personal  observation  of  the  student.'  These  are  for  this  reason 
entitled  *  Acquired  Powers,'  and  it  is  therefore  that  under  this  head  the  author 
treats  of '  originality.' 

3.  On  pp.  6  and  7  of  the  Proem  the  author  thus  anticipates  this  charge  of 
*  compilation' — '  Whosever  well-expressed  thought  I  have  found  which  illustrated 
my  subject,  I  have  taken,  and,  what  is  somewhat  more  unusual,  I  have  acknow- 
ledged it :  because  the  author  of  a  useful  idea  ought  to  be  remembered  as  one  who 
leaves  a  legacy.  Through  this  punctiliousness  the  critics  will  say  that  I  have  not 
composed,  but  that  I  have  compiled,  a  book.  Though  I  see  books  published 
around  me  in  which  there  is  more  that  belongs  to  others  than  in  this  book — but 
the  obligations  being  concealed — the  ostensible  authors  get  the  credit  of  being 
original.  We  are  all  of  us  indebted  to  those  who  have  thought  before  us,  and  we 
have  to  say  with  Montaigne — "  I  have  gathered  a  nosegay  of  flowers,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  string  which  ties  them."  But  in  this  case  the  string 
which  ties  them  is  my  own.  The  architect  (to  pass  from  nature  to  art)  has  the 
credit  of  his  conception  and  erection  of  an  edifice.  Yet  he  does  not  create  the 
materials.  The  materials  he  finds,  but  he  gives  them  proportion,  place,  and 
design.  The  idea  is  his ;  and  if  good,  we  credit  him  with  distinct  merit.  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  the  author  of  a  book,  even  if  made  up  of  other  men's  mate- 
rials, be  credited  also  with  distinct  merit,  if  his  work  has  an  idea  which  subordi- 
nates the  materials  he  employs  and  shapes  them  to  a  new  utility?' 

4.  Because  '  Proem'  has  commonly  been  used  as  explanatory  of  the  argument 
of  a  book,  and  '  Preface'  as  merely  the  apology  for  it. 

The  passages  we  quote  being  in  the  book,  were,  no  doubt,  weighed  over  by  the 
critic  in  the  Mercury,  and  our  conclusion  is  that  in  his  judgment  they  were  insuf- 
ficient defences  of  the  course  taken — and  we  only  quote  them  now  that  the  reader 
may  see  the  ground  on  which  the  plan  of  the  book  was  constructed,  and  judge  also 
for  himself.  G.  J.  H. 

_ ^ ^ ^ —  .^^-     __  _,_^ 
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gleam  of  national  freedom  she  has  ever  known.  Even  the  little  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  could  not  be  accomplished  without  Dutch  bayonets,  and 
hard  fighting  too  in  Ireland.  And  our  very  Whig  Reform  Bill  had  for 
its  precursor  the  by  no  means  indistinct  warning  of  this  same  newly 
malijyncd  '  physical  force.* 

'  Physical  force  will  never  win  a  people's  liberty.'  If  the  past  may 
not  give  us  likelihood  of  the  future,  where  shall  we  seek  for  an  opinion  ? 
For,  verily,  there  is  little  change  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  no,  nor  in  the 
natures  of  mankind,  for  all  the  preaching  of  Elihu  Burritt. 

Yet  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  though  others  may  not  see  the 
ground  thereof.  They,  too,  have  a  right  to  question  its  validity.  And 
I  would  ask  'One  of  the  People'  if  he  would  recommend  *  Guttenberg's 
implements' to  the  beleaguered  Hungarians;  whether  he  thinks  their 
liberties  are  to  be  won  hy  any  means  except  the  *  stupid  guns.'  Of  what 
avail  would  be  'paper,  printing  ink,  and  types,'  against  Cossacks  who 
cannot  read  ? 

If  the  Hungarians  might  but  catch  the  Cossacks,  send  them  to  school, 
and  teach  them  to  read  and  to  spell,  then  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  fight 
them  with  '  intellectual  weapons.'  But  now,  when  they  cannot  be  so 
schooled,  and  when  the  only  argument  they  understand  is  the  '  stupid 
gun'  or  equally  stupid  sword  ? 

How  shou'd  the  Romans  have  acted  ?  Would  the  '  battle-axe  of 
thought/  or  '  Guttenberg's  implements  of  war'  have  kept  out  the  Pope's 
Gauls?  You  will  say — 'Neither  has  physical  force.'  No!  but  it  has  at 
least  taught  a  noble  lesson  to  aggressors,  a  lesson  whose  advantage  is  not 
only  Roman.  Many  a  future  Brennus  will  halt  on  the  threshold  of  his 
own  infamy,  ere  dare  to  tempt  another  such  hinderance  in  his  path. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  phj^sical  force  :  some 
for  it,  it  may  be ;  but  certainly  very  much  against  it.  Without  any 
clear  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  many  men  declaim 
against  physical  force  as  a  ciime,  as  an  immorality,  the  opposite  of  moral 
force. 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  opposite  of  moral  force.  It  may  be  the  ser- 
vant of  the  moral,  and  by  such  service  become  moral  and  justifiable. 
But  how  many  hands  will  be  held  up  in  horror  against  such  a  sentiment! 
how  many  voices  will  exclaim — *  Never !  physical  force  can  never  be 
moral!'     Gently,  good  people  ! 

If  you  see  a  man  struggling  against  drowning,  and  you  leap  into  the 
water,  and  save  him,  do  you  not  employ  physical  force  ? 

If  you  see  two  foolish  men  fighting,  and,  unable  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly,  you,  never  so  quietly,  step  in  between  them  and  receive  the 
blows  from  both,  is  not  that  very  stepping  between  them  an  act  of  physi- 
cal force  ? 

But  that  is  beside  your  meaning.  You  'do  not  employ  the  term  in 
such  a  sense.'  Whose  fault  is  it  tljat  you  attach  an  arbitrary  sense  to 
common  words  ?     But,  to  come  within  your  limits. 

My  little  girl  is  asleep  beside  me.  A  wolf  rushes  toward  her.  As  he 
is  about  to  seize  her,  I  snatch  up  the  first  weapon  in  my  way  (not  nicely 
considering),  and  dash  out  his  brains.  This  is  physical  force.  Is  my 
act  immoral  ?     '  No !  but  there  is  a  difference  between  men  and  beasts.' 
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My  two  children  are  playing  together.  I  see  approaching  them  an 
armed  madman  of  whose  ungovernable  ferocity  I  am  well  aware.  He  is 
deaf;  but  I  hasten  forward  to  restrain  him.  Before  I  can  overtake  him, 
he  has  struck  down  one  child ;  his  axe  is  raised  over  the  head  of  the 
second.     My  rifle  is  in  my  hand.     Shall  I  not  fire  ? 

'  But  all  men  are  not  madmen.'  True !  some  are  Cossacks ;  some  Croats ; 
some  Frenchmen;  some  'intelligent'  statesmen  and  bombarders.  The 
Tyranny  of  Wrong  has  many  sorts  of  tools.  How  shall  I  proceed  against 
them  ? 

First,  what  is  my  justification  for  the  use  of  physical  force  against  the 
wild  beast  or  the  madman  ?  Clearly  that,  only  by  such  means  I  could 
prevent  a  mischief  which  it  was  my  duty  to  prevent.  There  lies  the 
whole  question — between  the  never-to-be-abandoned  duty  of  warring 
against  Wrong,  and  the  choice  of  the  best  weapon. 

If  I  could  have  tamed  the  wolf,  his  death  would  have  been  a  wanton 
or  at  least  unnecessary  cruelty ;  if  I  could  have  tamed  the  madman,  was 
he  not  a  man  even  as  myself,  made  in  the  same  likeness  ?  But  it  was  my 
duty  to  protect  the  innocent ;  and  no  other  means  could  be  made 
available.    I  was  guiltless  of  choosing  ill.    The  duty  was  clear  before  me. 

Nay  !  have  I  not  the  right  to  defend  myself  against  either  wild-beast 
or  madman  ?  May  I  not  fire  into  the  ravenous  wolves  that  beset  me  in 
the  forest ;  or  draw  my  sword  against  a  band  of  assassins,  of  whatever 
country  or  calling  ?  Is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  altogether  false, 
then,  and  suicide  a  virtue?  Shall  the  mother  doubt  her  heart,  and  lay 
down  her  babe  at  the  murderer's  feet,  and  refuse  to  defend  it  ?  Or  is  the 
generous  impulse  at  fault  that  makes  the  blood  to  boil,  and  the  cheek  to 
glow,  at  the  very  mention  of  wrong  done  to  another  ? 

Shall  I  defend  my  own  life;  shall  I  defend  my  child;  and  shall 
I  stand  by  unheeding,  or  content  myself  with  a  cowardly,  cold-blooded, 
egotistical  'sympathy'  when  my  neighbour  is  injured?  Have  I  no  duty 
toward  him  ? 

Shall  I  save  one  neighbour  from  drowning,  from  the  wild-beast,  or  the 
assassin ;  and  shall  I  hold  back,  and  advise  my  countrymen  to  hold  back, 
when  many  are  in  danger  ? 

If  one  has  the  right  of  self-defence,  have  not  many  ?  If  one  may 
defend  the  injured,  though  it  be  only  by  dint  of  physical  force,  may  not 
the  many  ?  If  I  was  right  in  saving  my  child  from  the  assassin,  will  not 
my  countrymen  be  right  in  saving  the  children  of  Rome,  or  Hungary,  or 
Poland,  from  assassins ;  even  though  at  the  cost  of  as  violent  means, 
even  though  the  assassins  be  not  what  is  called  mad,  though  they  be  less 
excusable  ? 

Was  the  French  invasion  of  Rome  less  villainous  than  the  act  of  the 
madman?  Are  the  enemies  of  Hungary — the  violators  of  women,  the 
murderers  of  children,  the  bombarders  and  massacrers — less  cruel  than 
wolves  ? 

Shall  I  save  my  child,  and  then  be  told  that  war  for  a  nation's  existence 
is  impious  and  unjustifiable  ? 

War  would  be  unjustifiable  if  there  were  other  means.  But  if  there 
are  not?  When  two  people  would  discuss  a  question,  would  you  tell  one 
to  argue  in  a  language  which  the  other  could  not  understand  ?     And  if 
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kings  and  Cossacks  will  not,  or  cannot,  understand  reason — 'the  intellec- 
tual weapon  of  intelligent  man,'  is  it  our  fault  that  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  argue  with  the  ^stupid  guns?' 

If  so,  give  up  liberty !  renounce  the  hope  of  freedom !  for  once  pro- 
claim that  you  will  not  defend  yourselves,  nor  —  O  cowards !  your 
brethren,  from  the  brutality  of  tyrants,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  every  palace 
jungle  will  be  let  loose  upon  you.  Your  '  intellectual  weapons' shall 
nought  avail  you ;  for  the  tyrants,  who  will  not  reason,  know  how 
by  brute  force  to  put  down  reason. 

Opinions  are  not  all-powerful ;  not  the  most  reasonable  opinions.  But 
force  with  reason,  that  is,  with  truth  upon  its  side,  is  stronger  than  the 
force  of  brutes  and  madmen. 

The  denial  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  just  is  not  only  an  error ;  but  it 
is  an  error  no  one  could  follow  to  its  end.  You  would  disband  your 
armies  while  the  world  is  full  of  armed  savages.  It  is  possible  you  may 
escape  slavery,  unnoticed  in  the  general  ravage.  But  be  consistent !  If 
force  may  not  be  used  against  the  foreigner,  neither  may  it  be  used 
against  the  citizen.  Disband  your  armies;  disband  also  your  police.  If 
it  is  a  crime  to  use  force,  it  is  a  crime  to  employ  another  to  use  force.  If 
force  may  not  win  liberty,  neither  may  it  maintain  order.  Proclaim  the 
thieves'  millenium.  '  Yes !'  say  the  honestest  among  you,  those  consistent 
in  the  repudiation  of  physical  force ;  '  we  shall  trust  to  education.  So 
educate  that  force  shall  not  be  needed.'  Let  it  be  so,  and  he  who  would 
advocate  force  would  be  a  monster;  but,  till  then,  till  the  world  is 
educated? 

While  there  are  wolves  and  Cossacks ;  and  while  the  wolves  not  only 
abound,  but  hold  rule,  and  forbid  and  prevent  education,  it  is  our  duty  to 
defend  the  wronged  and  the  innocent  against  them, — though  it  be  with 
sword  and  fire,  though  it  be  to  the  death,  whenever  and  wherever  we 
are  debarred  from  better  weapons. 

-Give  us  breath, 


Clear  ground  of  equal  right ; 
The  heralds  of  our  pure  intent 
Shall  be  peace-provident : 
But  'gainst  the  trampler  Force,  the  stab  beneath, 
We  cannot  choose  but  fight 
Even  to  the  death. 

There  are  some  will  exclaim  against  the  prudence  of  this  argument,  as 
tending  to  encourage  rebellions,  war,  and  violence.  I  answer,  it  is  not 
imprudent  to  take  this  question  out  of  the  domain  of  prejudice,  from  ofi* 
the  ground  of  an  ignorant  assumption,  whereupon  men  who  should  be 
acting  together  are  led  to  quarrel,  and  to  denounce  each  other,  the  one 
side  as  '  sanguinary'  and  ^  atrocious,'  and  the  other  with  the  no  less  offen- 
sive epithets  of  *  base'  and  '  cowardly'  and  ^hypocritical.'  For  the  rest 
I  will  but  answer  in  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  : — *  I  am  for  tearing  off 
every  mask,  for  managing  nothing,  for  extenuating  nothing,  for  shutting 
the  eyes  to  nothing,  that  truth  may  be  transparent^  and  unadultered,  and 
have  a  free  course.' 

W.  J.  Linton. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY     OF    BENTHAM. 

HAPPINESS,  DUTY,  AND  SACRIFICE. 

To  give  you  a  distinct  and  accurate  conception  of  the  number  of  dark 
spots  on  the  great  field  of  knowledge,  on  which  Bentham  has  shed  a  clear 
and  steady  light,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minuteness  of  detail 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  space  allowed  to  this  discourse.  A  much 
easier  task  will  be  to  state  and  illustrate  that  great  principle  which  he  has 
announced  as  forming  the  basis  of  all  that  he  has  achieved,  or  aimed  at 
achieving,  in  morals  and  legislation,  and  for  the  elucidation  and  applica- 
tion of  which  he  is  regarded,  by  every  one  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
attainments  qualify  them  for  appreciating  that  principle,  as  the  foremost 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  with  which  the  world  has  ever 
yet  been  blessed. 

That  nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign 
masters,  pain  and  pleasure — that  these  two  masters  govern  us  in  all  we 
do,  in  all  we  say,  in  all  we  think — that  every  effort  we  make  to  throw  off 
our  subjection  to  them  will  only  serve  to  demonstrate  and  confirm  it — is 
as  certain  as  the  consequence  is  inevitable ;  namely,  that  it  is  for  these 
sovereign  powers  alone  to  point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to 
determine  what  we  shall  do — that  the  only  actual,  as  well  as  the  only 
right  and  proper,  end  of  action  in  every  sensitive  being,  and  of  course 
in  every  individual  man,  is  his  own  greatest  happiness — that,  in  like 
manner,  the  only  comprehensive,  and  only  riglit  and  proper,  end  of  the 
social  union,  or  of  that  aggregate  of  individual  men  which  constitutes  a 
community,  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  t!ie  members  of  that  com- 
munity, the  greatest  happiness  of  all  of  them  v^ithout  exception  in  as  far 
as  possible;  and,  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
renders  the  provision  of  an  equal  quantity  of  happiness  for  every  one  of 
them  impossible,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  thern. 
This  is  the  great  principle  which  this  great  philosopher  assumed,  as  ih;; 
true  basis  of  morals,  legislation,  and  government.  This  ])rinciple  he 
design9,ted  the  '  greatest  happiness  principle,'  and  he  termed  it  all- 
comprehensive,  because  it  includes  every  interest  of  every  individual — 
every  interest  of  every  individual  without  exception — of  the  evil-doer  no 
less  than  of  the  most  eminently  virtuous  :  for  the  delinquent  is  a  member 
of  the  community  as  well  as  any  other  individual — as  well  as  the  injured 
party  himself,  and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  consulting  his  interest  as 
that  of  any  other ;  his  well-being  is  proportionably  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  and  his  hurt  the  hurt  of  the  community. 

Now  what  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  to  the  whole  field  of  phy- 
sical science,  the  *  greatest  happiness  principle'  is  to  the  whole  field  of 
moral  science  :  and  what  Newton  did  when  he  discovered  that  the  count- 
less phenomena  of  the  physical  world  have  the  former  for  their  cause  and 
governance,  that  Bentham  did  when  he  discovered  that  the  countless 
phenomena  of  the  moral  world  have  the  latter  for  their  cause  and 
governance.  As  Newton  saw  that  the  apple  falls  from  the  tree  to  the 
ground  by  the  operation  of  the  same  power  that  moves  the  planets  in  their 
course,  so  Bentham  saw  that  his  own  greatest  happiness  is  the  actual  end 
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of  action  in  every  sensitive  creature.  In  the  former  principle,  the  great 
philosopher  of  physical  nature  discovered  the  source  and  the  s  )lution  of 
all  the  confiplicated  phenomena  that  fixed  his  delighted  attention  on  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  In  the  latter  principle,  the  great  philosopher  of 
human  nature  discovered  the  sure  and  certain  guide  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  sound  morality,  all  wise  legislation,  all  good  govern- 
ment— the  improvement  of  the  human  being,  the  security  and  augmenta- 
tion of  human  enjoyment.  The  principle  of  gravitation  was  known  long 
before  Newton  lived,  but  the  extent  of  the  operation  was  not  perceived. 
The  grand  benefit  which  he  achieved  for  the  philosophy  of  physics  was, 
that  he  showed  this  principle  to  be,  what  it  really  was,  all-comprehensive 
— that  he  applied  it,  not  only  to  the  exposition  of  the  phenomena 
observable  in  all  bodies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  but 
also  to  the  exposition  of  phenomena  observable  in  heavenly  bodies — that 
he  assumed  it  as  the  great  cause,  not  only  of  the  motions  and  situations  of 
the  several  component  parts  of  bodies,  but  also  as  the  great  cause  of  the 
motions  and  situations  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  considered  as  wholes, 
or  each  in  its  totality.  In  like  manner,  the  fact  that  every  sensitive 
being  aims,  in  all  his  actions,  at  his  own  greatest  happiness,  and  that  the 
object  of  enlightened  benevolence  is  to  promote  and  secure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  was  known  and  recognised  before 
Bentham  wrote.  But  the  grand  benefit  which  he  achieved  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  morals  was,  that  he  demonstrated  this  principle  to  be,  what  it 
really  is,  but  what  it  had  never  been  recognised  as  being,  all-comprehen- 
sive— the  sole  foundation  of  morals,  the  sole  test  of  everything  that  is 
good  and  of  everything  that  is  evil  in  individual  or  private  conduct,  in 
legislative  enactment,  in  the  measures  of  government,  in  the  totality  of 
human  action. 

When  the  perception  of  this  principle,  in  all  its  clearness  and  bright- 
ness, first  beamed  upon  his  mind,  he  was  yet  a  young  man  :  he  saw, 
though  not  fully,  the  extension  of  which  it  was  capable — he  saw,  though 
not  with  the  distinctness  which  after  meditation  afforded,  the  consequences 
that  would  result  from  its  application ;  and  the  transport,  the  exultation 
of  heart  with  which  he  exclaimed  ^  Eureka  V  was  as  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  philosopher  who  first  uttered  that  word,  as  the  objects  to 
which  his  discovery  relates  are  nobler  and  more  beneficent.  With  a 
singleness  of  purpose  rarely  paralleled,  he  immediately  devoted  himself 
to  the  development  and  application  of  an  instrument  which  he  soon 
discovered  to  be  destined  to  produce  a  mighty  change  in  legislation  and 
morals.  Trying  by  this  test  every  sensation,  every  volition,  and  every 
action  which  it  is  right  that  the  human  being  should  indulge  and  cherish, 
— or  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  right  that  he  should  control  and 
counteract — he  resolved  to  endeavour  to  construct,  on  the  basis  thus 
afforded  him,  an  all-comprehensive  system  of  morals,  an  all-comprehensive 
code  of  law,  of  procedure,  and  of  sanction — that  is,  of  reward  and 
punishment ;  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  effort  to  *  rear  the 
fabric  of  felicity  by  the  hands  of  reason  and  of  law.' 

It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  view,  in  an  example  or  two, 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  proceeded  in  relation  to  each  of  these  subjects. 
And  first  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  morals. 
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The  object  of  morality,  says  this  philosopher,  is  to  promote  human 
happiness — the  happiness  of  every  man ;  nay,  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
happiness  wherever  there  is  a  being  susceptible  of  its  impressions.  The 
chain  of  virtue  will  be  found  to  girdle  the  whole  of  the  sensitive  creation ; 
the  happiness  we  can  communicate  to  animals  we  call  inferior  is 
intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  human  race,  and  that  of  the  human 
race  is  closely  allied  to  our  own. 

Happiness  is  the  possession  of  pleasure  with  the  exemption  from  pain 
— it  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  pleasure  enjoyed  and  pains 
averted.  And  what  is  virtue  ?  It  is  that  which  most  contributes  to 
happiness — that  which  maximises  pleasures  and  minimises  pains.  Vice, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  contributes  to  unhappiness — that  which 
maximises  pain  and  minimises  pleasure.  Every  pleasure  is  in  itself  good, 
and  ought  to  be  pursued.  Every  pain  is  in  itself  evil,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Every  act  by  which  pleasure  is  reaped,  without  any  result  of  pain,  is 
pure  gain  to  happiness :  every  act  whose  results  of  pain  are  less  than  the 
results  of  pleasure,  is  good  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  in  favour  of 
happiness.  And  happiness  and  duty  are  not  contraries :  in  the  largest 
and  truest  sense  they  are  coincident.  All  laws — all  laws  which  have  for 
their  end  the  happiness  of  those  concerned — endeavour  to  make,  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  ^re  wise  and  effective  actually  make,  that  for  a 
man's  happiness  which  they  proclaim  to  be  his  duty.  That  a  man  ought 
to  sacrifice  his  happiness  to  his  duty,  is  a  common  position — that  such  or 
such  a  man  has  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  his  duty,  is  a  common  assertion, 
and  made  the  groundwork  of  admiration.  But  when  happiness  and  duty 
are  considered  in  their  broadest  sense,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  life,  the  sacrifice  of  happiness  to  duty  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable — that  it  cannot  have  place — and  that  if  it  could,  the  interests  of 
mankind  would  not  be  promoted  by  it. 

Sacrifice !  sacrifice  !  is  the  demand  of  the  every-day  moralist — and 
sacrifice  taken  by  itself,  is  mischievous,  and  mischievous  is  the  influence 
that  connects  morality  with  suffering.  Morality  is  the  more  effective 
when  the  least  painful.  Its  associations  are  cheerfulness  and  joy — not 
gloom  and  misery.  The  less  of  happiness  is  sacrificed,  the  more  of  hap- 
piness remains.  Let  it  be  obtained  gratis  where  it  can  ;  where  it  cannot 
be  had  without  sacrifice,  let  the  sacrifice  be  as  small  as  possible.  Where 
the  sacrifice  will  be  great,  let  it  be  ascertained  that  the  happiness  will  be 
greater.  This  is  the  true  economy  of  pleasure — this  is  the  prolific  culti- 
vation of  virtue. 

In  treating  of  morals  it  lias  been  the  invariable  practice  hitherto  to 
speak  of  a  man's  duty,  and  nothing  more.  Yet  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  particular  action  or  course  of  conduct  is  for  a  man's  happiness,  the 
attempt  to  prove  to  him  that  it  is  his  duty  is  but  a  waste  of  words.  Yet 
with  such  waste  of  words  has  the  field  of  ethics  been  filled.  A  man, 
a  moralist,  gets  into  an  elbow  chair,  and  pours  forth  pompous  dogmas 
about  duty  and  duties.  Why  is  he  not  listened  to?  Because  every 
man  is  thinking  about  interests.  It  is  a  part  of  his  very  nature  to  think 
first  about  interests.  It  is  not  always  that  lie  takes  a  correct  view  of  his 
interests.     Did  he  always  do  that,  he  would  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
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portion  of  felicity  5  and  were  every  man  acting  with  a  correct  view  to  his 
own  interest,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  attainable  happiness,  mankind 
would  have  reached  the  millenium  of  accessible  bliss,  and  the  end  of 
morality — the  general  happiness — would  be  accomplished.  To  prove  that 
an  immoral  action  is  a  miscalculation  of  self-interest — to  show  how 
erroneous  an  estimate  the  vicious  man  makes  of  pains  and  pleasures — this 
is  the  purpose  of  the  sound  and  intelligent  moralist.  Unless  he  can  do 
this,  he  does  nothing ;  for  that  a  man  should  not  pursue  what  he  deems 
conducive  to  his  happiness  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  impossible. — 
From  Dr,  Southwood  Smith's  Discourse  over  the  Remains  of  Bentham. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM. 


birch's  'philosophy  and  religion  of  shakspere.' 

We  promised  some  time  ago  a  paper  on  the  '  Curiosities  of  Criticism,'  as 
illustrated  in  the  opinions  of  the  press  on  Birch's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion  of  Shakspere.'  Embracing  the  lirst  opportunity  of 
analysing  the  whole  of  the  criticisms,  the  following  is  the  result.  To 
afford  an  opportunity  of  the  wider  circulation  of  the  work,  it  will  be  sold 
in  future  at  4s.,  lettered,  in  cloth  of  gothic  figures.  London :  C.  Mitchell, 
Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street ;  or  through  our  publisher. 

Mr.  Birch  may  intend  merely  a  crusade  against  freedom  of  thought.  When- 
ever he  meets  with  an  independent  thinker  it  may  be  his  cue  to  run  him  down. 
There  is  a  school  of  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  antagonising  the 
progress  of  truth  and  society. — Aihcnmum. 

The  •  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere'  is  a  curious,  and  even  an  attrac- 
tive, book  for  those  who  like  such  investigations.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  distinct 
purpose,  sustained  by  zeal  and  industry  3  and  besides  the  needless  materialism 
which  it  sometimes  traces,  it  incidentally  contains  some  good  remarks.  The 
defence  of  Othello  against  the  charge  of  lago's  insufficiency  of  motive,  and  the 
estimate  of  Cassio's  character,  exhibit  thought  and  criticism. — Spectator. 

The  cant  with  which  it  is  interlarded,  and  the  intolerant  spirit  with  which  every 
letter  is  misrepresented,  tend  to  render  it  as  disgusting  as  it  is  nonsensical. 
Such  are  the  dogmata  of  this  over-righteous  critic. — Literary  Gazette. 

A  rare  thing  to  find — a  volume  upon  an  avowedly  religious  inquiry  without 
irreligion  or  cant.  By  a  wise  discipline  of  mind,  which  puts  aside  whatever  the 
judgment  condemns  as  irrelevant,  Mr.  Birch  has  produced  a  book  which  hundreds 
may  consult  without  fear  of  the  pleading  of  the  bigotted  partisan.  Mr.  Birch 
appeals  to  the  conviction  of  opponents,  as  conviction  can  ever  be  successfully 
appealed  to — by  presenting  a  preponderating  weight  of  evidence.  Of  Hamlet, 
that  conundrum  of  the  critics,  Mr.  Birch  has  a  new  theory  of  interpretation,  and, 
we  think,  the  right  one,  as  it  reconciles  more  contrarities  and  explains  more  facts 
in  mental  philosophy  than  any  previous  one. — Spirit  of  the  Age. 

We  should  only  regret  Mr.  Birch's  attempt  if  it  were  borne  out  by  his  argu- 
ments, and  deprecate  his  having  undertaken  so  misplaced  a  labour ;  but,  as  it  is 
an  utter  failure,  we  feel  an  emotion  of  scorn  and  of  indignation  j  scorn  because 
the  reasonings  are  so  ill-sustained,  indignation  because  they  are  flagrantly  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  mind. — Morning  Post  (first  notice). 

The  accomplished  author  of  this  exceedingly  important  work  has  conducted  this 
Inquiry  in  a  manner  which  has  given  us  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Petulance 
itself  cannot  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  whatever  it  may  do  with 
the  issue  j  but  that  issue  is  not  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Birch,  but  the  obvious  import 
of  the  multitudinous  passages  selected  from  Shakspere's  acknowledged  writings. 
The  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  judgment :  and  among  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  revealed  religion  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.     We  admire  at  once  the 
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firmness,  the  candour,  and  delicacy  of  the  author  in  prosecuting  his  laborious  in- 
vestigation. The  book  will  find  its  way  into  many  a  library,  and  unquestionably 
do  good  wherever  it  comes. — Standard  of  Freedom  (an  organ  of  the  Dissenters.) 

We  have  shown  this  publication  to  be  mischievous  in  its  design,  absurd  in  its 
premises,  and  erroneous  in  the  very  principles  on  which  it  is  based. — Morning 
Post  (second  notice). 

This  work,  though  well  written,  temperate  in  spirit,  and  conscientiously  in- 
tended to  do  good,  will  meet,  we  are  afraid,  with  but  little  mercy  in  certain  critical 
quarters.  The  idolatry  of  Shakspere,  or  the  system  of  Shaksperolatry,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  results  of  course  in  a  reactionary  movement,  of  which  this  work  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  exponent.  Nevertheless  we  think  much  good  may  accrue 
from  the  perusal  ot  Mr.  Birch's  work,  which  is  a  learned,  dispassionate,  and 
thi-oughout  highly  interesting  production, — Nottingham  Mercury. 

We  dismiss  Mr.  Birch  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Dn^por  :  'Cease,  viper — you 
bite  against  a  file.' — Morning  Post  (third  notice). 

Each  tiujc  we  have  turned  over  this  volume  we  have  found  some  new  feature  of 
Shakspere's  morality  presented  in  a  new  light — this  Inquiry  is  a  book  without 
which  no  library  professedly  Shaksperian  can  be  complete.  Mr.  Birch's  attempt 
is  to  remove  tiie  veil  that  enraps  the  poet,  curious  to  see  whether  or  not  his 
'countenance  shineth  as  that  of  an  angel.'  This  unveiling  Mr.  Birch  does  with  a 
daring  but  a  gentle  hand.  His  work  sufficiently  testifies  him  to  be  a  worshipper 
of  the  genius  of  Shakspere. — Leamington  Courier. 

The  writer  of  that  very  foolish  book  on  the  '  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Shak- 
spere,' in  which  the  poet  is  made  an  atheist,*  is  not  more  hopelessly  wrong  than 
Ulrici  is  in  making  Shakspere,  above  all  things,  a  Calvinist. — Edinburgh  Review. 

The  method  pursued  in  this  *  Inquiry  '  is  that  which  is  most  just  to  the  author 
and  satisfactory  to  the  reader.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  liberal  and  philosophical. 
The  result  of  the  'Inquiry'  is,  that  Shakspere's  'Philosophy'  is  founded  on  reason 
and  nature,  and  that  his  'Religion'  is  far  removed  from  any  standard  of  dogmatic 
theology ;  a  conclusion  which  can  surprise  no  one  who  recollects  that  true  genius 
is  ever  free  and  universal  in  its  character,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  whatever  is 
narrow  and  restrictive.  Thus  Milton  was  a  heretic,  and  Byron  and  Shelley  were 
infidels  to  dogmatic  Theology  and  stereotyped  Revelation.  Whatever  may  be  the 
impression  produced  by  some  isolated  passages  that  seem  to  impugn  the  theory 
of  this  work,  we  think  no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Birch's  book,  with 
its  accumulation  of  proofs,  without  admitting  that  he  has  satisfactorily  proved  his 
point.  The  force  and  justice  of  the  argument  lie  in  the  comprehension  of  all  the 
evidence  adduced  as  a  whole. — Bucks  Gazette. 

The  ponderous  volume  before  us  is  evidence  of  something  *  very  like  a  whale  ' 
on  the  part  of  our  modern  Warburton,  the  eiudite  Mr.  Birch,  of  New  Inn  Hall, 
Oxon. — Manchester  Examiner. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Birch's  facts  calculated  to  startle. — Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  establish  against  our  great  national  dramatist  a 
charge  of  atheism. — John  Bull. 

The  task  of  testing  the  great  bard's  religious  sentiments  in  a  manner  most 
legitimate  has  been  ably  accomplished,  by  Mr.  Birch.  He  clearly  makes  out  that 
Shakspere  was  a  Deist,  and  adduces  much  evidence  to  prove  that  he  did  not  even 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  book  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  throws 
much  additional  light  upon  the  real  structure  of  Shakspere's  miud. —  Weekly 
JJispatch, 

If  the  reader  should  be  angered  by  the  first  page  or  two  of  this  book,  he  has 
only  to  read  a  little  farther  to  find  the  whole  thing  turned  into  irresistible  laughter. 
When  he  gets  to  Mr.  Birch's  analysis  of  the  plays,  he  has  no  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous if  he  do  not  pronounce  it  excellent /w?i. — Atlas. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  books  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

*  This  surprising  assertion,  that  Shakspere  is  '  made  an  atheist,'  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  accuracy  and  literary  justice  which  pervades  other  portions  oi  the  very  able  article  from  which 
this  sentence  is  taken.  Shakspere  is  not  mude  anything  in  J\lr.  Birch's  book— he  is  merely  delineated. 
No  opinions  are  asserted  for  him— or  constructed  for  him.     Ijis  opinions  are  simply  inquired  into. 
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At  first  we  were  disposed  to  treat  it  as  a  solemn  jest,  but  on  closer  scrutiny  we 
discovered  that  Mr.  Birch  is  incapable  of  trifling  in  that  way.  The  author  is  in 
earnest,  and  his  book  is  a  serious  and  awe-inspiring  work. — Tablet. 

Were  there  the  slightest  spark  of  cleverness  in  this  volume  we  should  think  it 
was  put  forth  in  jest.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Birch  has  some  chance  of  obtaining  a  certain 
degree  of  notoriety,  as  the  most  singular  example  of  compound  dulness  our  day 
has  produced. — Britannia. 

The  reader  will  regret  that  so  much  critical  acumen,  deep  study  of  character, 
and  universal  acquaintance  with  the  writers  and  writings  of  the  Shaksperean  era, 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  position  so  untenable  as  that  taken  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Ileal  and  the  Ideal.' — Hampshire  Advertiser. 

If  Mr.  Birch  had  confined  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  Shakspere,  and  slightly 
touched  on  the  general  tendency  of  the  passages  alluding  to  religion,  he  would  have 
been  more  successful  in  brin<^ing  his  inquiry  to  a  more  determinate  issue  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers. — Oxford  Chronicle. 

Amongst  the  many  minute  investigations  of  the  writings  of  Shakspere,  and  in- 
quiries into  his  life,  there  has  certainly  not  been  that  attention  paid  to  his  philo- 
sophy and  religion  which  the  importance  of  these  subjects  demands.  The  institution 
of  such  an  inquiry  is  the  object  of  this  volume ;  and  we  must  at  once  award  our 
author  our  meed  of  commendation  for  the  acute  judgment,  and  critical  acumen 
which  have  directed  him  in  its  prosecution.  The  lovers  of  Shakspere,  however 
they  may  dissent  from  some  of  its  inferences,  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  most 
of  its  expositions. — Oxford  Herald. 

Mr.  Birch  is  an  Oxonian,  and  already  known  to  the  world  as  an  author — whilst 
the  mere  fashionable  votary  of  Shakspere  may  condemn  any  inquiry  which  tends 
to  lower  the  character  of  their  hero,  the  thoughtful  inquirer  will  peruse  with 
much  interest  and  attention,  the  evidence  and  arguments  here  adduced. — Bridge- 
water  Times  (first  notice). 

Mr.  Birch  has  tried  the  case  with  a  predetermination  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  J  he  has  tinctured  every  bit  of  evidence  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
matter  with  his  own  views. — Bridgewater  Times  (second  notice). 

The  inquiry  instituted  by  Mr.  Birch  is  both  elaborate  and  impartial.  He  mea- 
sures the  philosophy  and  religion  of  Shakspere,  not  by  any  arbitrary  standard  of 
his  own,  but  by  the  poet's  own  words  and  works. — Northern  Star. 

Mr.  Birch's  work  evidences  great  industry,  but  a  perverse  want  of  true  critical 
impartiality  and  acumen. — Coventiy  Herald. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Mr.  Birch  the  praise  of  great  ingenuity  and  critical 
acumen. — Leeds  Times. 

Until  the  reader  has  gone  through  the  labour  of  pouring  over  the  precious  con- 
glomeration of  dull  conceit,  and  muddled  inference,  the  550  pages  before  us  con- 
tain, he  cannot  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the  heavy  perversity  with  which  the 
author  maintains  his  preposterous  notion  to  the  end. — Blackburn  Standard. 

It  is  just  to  Mr.  Birch  to  say  that  his  comments  exhibit  deep  thought  and  many 
original  and  striking  ideas — that  they  betray  a  well-grounded  acquaintance  with 
Shakspere's  writings,  and  are  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  bard. — Berwick 
Warder. 

We  should  advise  Mr.  Birch  to  devote  the  talents  which  he  evidently  possesses 
to  a  more  worthy  purpose. — Exeter  Gazette. 

Of  all  the  commentators  on  our  great  dramatic  bard — and  they  have  not  been 
either  few  or  feeble — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  volume  of  Mr.  Birch. 
Almost  every  one  of  Shakspere's  editors  has  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions — but  no  one  has  gone  into  so  full  and  elaborate  inquiry,  nor 
arrived  at  such  startling  and  comprehensive  conclusions,  as  the  author  now  under 
notice.  We  most  cordially  recommend  this  elaborate  work  to  the  candid  perusal 
of  all  classes  of  readers.  Truth  and  justice  are  the  ends  set  before  us  in  this  re- 
commendation, as  we  really  believe  they  have  been  kept  in  view  by  Mr.  Birch 
during  the  progress  of  his  inquiries.  In  the  issue  of  this  question  every  English- 
man must  feel  an  interest. — Sheffield  Mercury. 

We  acknowledge  Mr.  Birch's  book  to  be  a  monument  of  research  and  persever- 
ance, but  we  cannot  say  that,  it  is  in^partially  or  fairly  written. — Critic. 
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Partial,  piecemeal,  fragmental  judgments  are  the  bane  of  public  opinion.  The 
merits  of  genius  are  distorted,  and  the  tendency  of  public  principles  perverted, 
through  this  all-pervading  habit.  The  laborious  and  systematic  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  the  *  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere'  has  presented  the  elements 
on  which  a  comprehensive  opinion  should  be  formed  of  the  views  of  Shakspere, 
make  his  work  as  instructive  for  study  as  for  information.  We  notice  the  work 
now,  as  a  contribution  to  logical  as  well  as  speculative  literature,  deserving  popular 
perusal. — lieasoner. 

The  author  has  entered  into  an  analysis  of  all  Shakspere's  works  seriatim,  and 
submitted  him  in  this  respect  to  as  severe  a  test  as  could  well  be  imposed.  The 
volume  invites  attention  from  the  ability  with  which  it  is  written  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  some  of  its  criticisms. — Bristol  Mercury. 

Mr.  Birch  has  exercised  a  good  deal  of  patient  examination. —  Banbury 
Guardian. 

The  volume  is  well  written,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  considerable  in- 
terest, whether  by  those  who  are  of  Mr.  Knight's  way  of  thinking  or  predisposed 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Birch's  view. —  Cambridge  Advertiser. 

That  Mr.  Birch  has  analysed  Shakspere's  plays  with  ability  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  work  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  dramatic  literature.  The 
epitome  is  complete  and  satisfactory. — Newcastle  Guardian. 

Mr.  Birch  detracts  in  no  instance  from  the  genius  of  the  poet ;  nor  does  he 
wish  to  be  considered  a  censor — merely  as  an  inquirer.  He  displays  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  Shakspere's  writings,  but  with  the  literary  history 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The  work  deserves  a  careful  perusal. — Norfolk 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Birch's  book  is  an  elaborate  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Shakspere's  opinions — eloquent  with  facts,  minute  in  analysis,  faithful  in 
detail,  and  impartial  in  execution.  It  is  an  anodyne  to  the  parched  spirit,  to  turn 
to  the  fresh  pages  of  Mr.  Birch — redolent  of  a  manly  and  dignified  criticism, 
which  keeps  close  to  truth,  and  disdains  to  pander  to  omnipotent  opinion.  He  is 
a  bold  man  who  writes  a  volume  of  550  pages  challenging  the  religious  reputation 
of  our  greatest  national  idol,  and  sends  his  work  into  the  arena  of  public  criticism, 
sealing  his  analysis  with  his  own  name,  and  abiding  that  judgment  which  the 
bigot  will  so  fiercely  pronounce  and  the  philosopher  so  tardily  award.  Yet  this 
is  what  Mr.  Birch  has  done,  and  for  so  doing  he  commands  honour,  as  much  for 
the  courage  he  displays  as  for  the  ablility  which  his  work  manifests. — Reasoner 
(second  notice). 

Some  years  ago,  on  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  some  celebrated  delinea- 
tions of  Shakspere  by  a  late  dramatist,  the  critics  differed  far  more  widely,  and 
contradicted  themselves  more  than  they  usually  do.  Mr.  Serjeant  [now  Justice] 
Talfourd,  on  summing  up  their  evidence  in  the  New  Monthly,  uttered  a  cannon  ot 
criticism  which  is  applicable  to  Mr.  Birch's  book — '  If  we  desired  to  confirm  our 
own  experience,  we  should  find  ample  support  in  the  very  differences  of  opinion 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Mere  mediocrity  is  not  thus  mistaken,  it  has  no  came- 
leon  hues.'  Most  exponents  of  Shakspere  (Knight  may  be  taken  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  school)  make  the  mistake  of  pi'escrbing  a  servile  reverence  for  their 
author,  which  does  neither  their  judgment  nor  their  hero  any  credit.  The  genius 
which  cannot  command  the  reverence  of  the  reader  is  spurious,  and  the  Knight- 
school  of  admirers  put  this  base  suspicion  on  Shakspere  by  their  ignoble  exac- 
tions. With  any  modern  author,  this  course,  pursued  by  his  friends,  would  be 
his  ruin  in  this  generation  at  least.  Utterly  free  from  this  fault,  and  free  also 
from  any  tincture  of  disparagement,  Mr.  Birch  discourses  on  Shakspere  in  a  tone 
as  healthy  as  it  is  novel.  Added  to  this  excellence  are  many  moral  beauties 
which  Mr.  Birch  has  been  the  first  to  insist  on.  The  singleness  of  purpose  with 
which  this  elaborate  'Inquiry'  is  conducted,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  every - 
word  is  chosen,  there  being  no  partisan  bias  in  any  instance  throughout  his  550^ 
pages,  make  it  altogether  a  work  of  rarity  and  ability,  of  courage  aiwl  originality,' 
which  is  withoht  parallel  amid  all  the  countless  variety  to  which  the  cnaracter 
and  dramas  of  Shakspere  have  given  ri^e. — People^s  Press. 
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Br  the  side  of  the  dispatches  of  Oudinot  the  following  protest  of  the  Italians 
against  the  French  invasion  should  be  preserved:— *  Frenchmen!  the  land  you  tread 
on  still  preserves  the  traces  of  your  glorious  ancestors ;  but  these  brought  us 
liberty,  and  you  bring  us  slavery.  In  destroying  the  Roman  Republic  you  will 
destroy  your  own,  and  you  will  be  fratricides  at  the  same  time  that  you  injure 
yourselves.  Oh,  shame!  you  stood  by,  and  regarded  with  a  laugh  of  mockery  the 
misfortunes  af  Lombardy.  You  had  not  a  single  word  of  consolation  for  the  fall 
of  Piedmont.  Your  venal  writers  utter  blasphemies  and  calumnies  on  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Hungary.  On  this  very  day,  with  impudent  mockery,  you  come  to  des- 
troy Roman  liberty.  Frenchmen  !  your  implacable  government  subjects  you  to 
the  greatest  of  all  infamies,  binds  you  to  the  train  of  despotism  and  of  injustice, 
and  obliges  you  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Croat  and  the  Cossack.  Are  you 
indeed  soldiers  ?  If  you  are,  choose  a  toe  worthy  of  your  courage.  Do  not  come 
to  defy  the  rising  strength  of  a  petty  state.  If  you  wish  to  combat  against  Re- 
publican arms,  cease  to  be  Republicans  yourselves,  or  confess  that  you  are  the 
satellites  of  tyranny  and  hypocrisy.  French  citizens  !  tear  aside  the  veil  of  policy, 
and  answer,  Whom  do  you  wish  to  restore  to  power?  Are  they  the  priests — this 
headstrong  race,  who  have  caused  so  much  blood  to  flow  and  occasioned  so  many 
woes  to  France  herself?  Study  your  own  history,  and  you  will  see  what  a  fatal 
present  you  are  about  to  make  us.  Know  it,  once  for  all — from  our  earliest 
infancy  even  to  our  old  age  we  have  cherished  an  implacable  hatred  of  sacerdotal 
domination.  You  wish  to  reimpose  it  on  us  by  force.  You  are  about  to  place  us 
on  a  level  with  the  Chinese.  You  will  force  us  to  curse  the  soil  which  has  given 
you  birth.  We  are  unfortunate,  because  we  are  the  sport  of  the  violence  of 
powerful  men — unfortunate,  because  we  are  despised  and  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  very  nation  which  was  always  the  illusion  to  our  mind,  and  the  source  of  our 
hopes.  Frenchmen  I  before  undertaking  a  detestable  work,  ask  of  the  blue  heaven 
that  is  above  you,  and  it  will  answer  that  it  has  been  polluted  by  sacerdotal  in- 
iquities and  by  their  horrors  in  all  ages.  Ask  our  youth  and  our  women,  and 
you  will  learn  from  them  an  uninterrupted  tale  of  seductions,  of  debauchery,  and 
of  venality.  Ask  of  our  farmers  for  whom  have  they  laboured  ?  They  will  answer 
for  the  priests !  Ask  to  whom  belongs  the  fifth  part  of  the  state?  To  the  priests ! 
Ask  to  whom  belongs  the  most  luxurious  abodes,  for  whom  are  the  most  exquisite 
delicacies,  and  who  are  those  obeyed  by  thousands  of  menials  ?  The  reply  will 
still  be — the  priests  !  the  priests !  Frenchmen  I  your  mission  is  the  work  of  hell. 
It  will  bring  down  upon  your  heads  an  universal  malediction,  for  which  your  past 
glory  will  not  prove  a  recompense.  On  this  very  day  you  lose  all  the  pride  and 
glory  of  warriors.  The  children  of  the  conquerors  of  Areola  and  Marengo  have, 
alas!  become  the  Janissaries  of  the  sacristy,  and  the  champions  of  the  accursed 
mitre  I' 

A  friend  has  forwarded  to  us  No.  I  of  the  Lancashire  Beacon^  a  penny  journal, 
size  of  the  Plain  Speaker,  but  more  closely  printed,  bearing  under  the  title  the 
words, '  Responsible  Editor,  Mr.  Charles  Southwell.' 

A  public  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarians  has  been  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Science,  Manchester,  at  which  the  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Abel  Heywood.  A  re- 
port appears  in  the  Manchester  Spectator,  No.  28,  enumerating  Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper, 
Mr.  C.  Southwell,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  among  the  speakers.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  the  chairman,  and  to  Mr.  Southwell,  the  lessee,  for  the  gratuitous 
use  of  the  Hall. 

We  have  the  gratification  of  stating  that  Mr.  W.  Devonshire  Saull  is  recover- 
ing, contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  his  friends. 

The  Eighteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Free  Inquirers  will  be  celebrated 
by  an  Excursion  to  Brabsden  Green,  on  Sunday,  August  19th,  1849,  at  9  a.m. 

The  Greenock  Advertiser  of  June  12  and  July  24,  has  printed  two  *  Letters  on 
Emigration  to  New  York,'  which  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Innes,  of  Greenock. 
The  letters  are  by  Mr.  Michael  McLarty,  who,  we  are  informed,  was  mucK 
esteemed  by  our  friends  in  that  town.  G.  J.  H. 
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DEATH  OF  p.  Q.  DUNN,  SURGEON. 
[MANCHESTER.] 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  duty  devolvea 
upon  us  to  record  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
extensively  known  lor  h's  wit,  ability,  and  libe- 
rality— intellectually  and  professionally.  He  is 
sincerely  regretted  by  many  whose  esteem  it  is 
highly  creditable  to  have  won.  Those  who  knew 
the  Manchester  public  ten  years  ago,  will  remember 
the  moral  courage  with  which  Mr.  Dunn  avowed 
and  maintained  advanced  opinions.  His  last  re- 
quest was  that  he  might  remain  at  peace,  which 
was  complied  with.  His  death  illustrated  the  pro- 
fessions of  his  life.  All  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Dunn's  acquaintance,  will  share  the  sorrow 
with  which  we  record  his  decease. 


MR.   TREVELYAN'S    LETTERS. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  lost  nothing  of  his  accustomed 
pungency  in  literature.     He  has  just  addressed  a 

♦  Letter'  to  C.  J.  Blonifield,  D.D.,  L.D.,  Bishop  of 
London,  to  which  is  added  remarks  on  the  words 
Devil,  Satan,  and  Hell.  The  letter  commences 
'My  Lard  God— a  mistake— my  Lord  (1)  Bishop, 
owing  to  a  similarity  of  title.*  In  another  para- 
graph, the  writer  says—'  My  Lord  Jesus— my 
Lord  Bishop — again  I  have  made  a  mistake,  owing 
to  your  title,  a  title  equal  to  your  God's  ;  but,  by- 
the-by,  is  not  Mammon  the  God  of  the  Bishops  ?' 
The  next  Letter  (both  of  which  can  be  had  of  our 
publisher  at  a  nominal  cost)  is   addressed  to  the 

*  Religious  Bigot,  -who  thinks  that  Great  Evil— War 
— right;  and  who  condemns  the  use  of  that  Great 
Good  —  Mesmerism.'  This  well-directed  letter 
contains  one  paragraph  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
transcribing: — '  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Christian 
religion,  a  religion  said  to  come  from  God,  jjosses- 
ses  so  little  restraining  power  over  the  actions  of 
men,  as  not  even  to  prevent  thera  from  taking  each 
other's  lives!  Surely,  surely  it  cannot  be  true, 
that  a  religion  so  powerless  for  good  was  ordained 
by  the  Creator  of  the  universe.' 
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friends  of  the  Reasaner  will  aid  it  b^  ordering  it  of 
a  bookseller,  and  repeating  the  order  till  is  deli- 
vered, as  there  is  always  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
publication  not  generally  known. 


THE  ROMAN  FUND. 

Mr.  George  Sunter,  jun.,  Middlesborough-on- 
Tees,  writes  to  Mr.  Watson: — '  Please  forward  to 
the  proper  party  the  accompanying  10s.,  subscribed 
by  a  few  of  "the  common  people"  at  a  pic-nic 
party  on  Eston  Nab,  near  Middlesborough-on- 
Tees,  on  Sunday,  July  15,  1849,  with  their  earnest 
prayers  for  the  total  and  eternal  overthrow  of 
kingcraft  and  priestcraft.' 

Mr.  Hunt,  Hyde,  Is. 

Errata. — Through  imperfection  in  M.S.,  p.  80, 
'  Mr.  Taylor,  Is.  6d.,'  should  be  Mr.  Layton. 
R.  H.  vishes  us  to  state  that  in  forwarding  the 
subscriptions  for  the  Romans,  acknowledged  in 
last  Reaxoner,  he  erroneously  sent  from  '  A  Friend' 
2s.,  instead  of  2s.  6d.,  and  omitted  '  G.  Harnden, 
sen..  Is.'     He  now  makes  good  the  deficiency. 


WORKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 
Mathematics  no  Mystery :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.  Illustrated  by  eight  plates,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty-seven  Diagrams. 
Second  thousand,  2s.  fid.  —  Practical  Grammar, 
third  thousand.  Is.  6d. — Hand-Book  of  Graduated 
Grammatical  Exercises,  second  thousand.  Is.  6d. 
— Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts,  second  thousand, 
Is.  6d. — Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate, 
Is.  6d. — Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.  Dedi- 
cated to  W.  &  R.  Chambers!.  Fourth  thousand, 
fid. — Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Richard 
Carlile,  6d.— Rationalism  :  a  Treatise  on  the  First 
Principles  of  Societarian  Reform,  fid. — The  Rea- 
soheir  (every  Wednesday  morning),  2d.  Vol.  I., 
4s  W.;  'vols.  III.  &  IV.,  58.;   vol.  v.,  6s.    The 


THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

LiTERAK-s  &  Scientific"In8Titution,  John 
street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Aug.  17,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  '  Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  IQth,  (7i)  Mr.  Richard  Hart,  *  On  the 
True  Mission  of  Science  and  Art.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— August  19,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— August  19,  (8)  Mr.  W.  Cooper, '  The 
Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Aug.  19,  (7*), 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Myths  of  the  Old  Testament.' 

Ellis's  Rooms,  George  Street,  New  Road.— 
Aug.  19,  [8|],  Free  Inquirers'  W^eekly  Meeting. 

INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter'^ 
Subscription  48.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 


Received. — Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  No. 
76.— Manchester  Spectator,  No.  ^y.—Commer- 
eialJournal  and  Family  Herald,  No.33. — Preston 
Guardian,  No.  2QQ.— Preston  Chronicle,  No.  1926. 
—Spectator,  No.  1101. — S.  Viessieux. — Demo- 
cratic  Review,  No.  3.  —  People^s  Provident 
Magazine,  No.  1. — W.  Mason.  (Had  the  ob- 
jection he  alludes  to  remained  in  recollection, 
which  it  did  not,  his  intention  might  have  been 
divined.) — R.  R.  (The  persons  styled  '  nobles' 
in  Hungary  are  a  of  class  which  answers  to  our 
*  electors.'  The  true  'peers'  of  Hungary  are 
styled  '  magnates. 'J —  A  Voluntary  Theisti 
(Whence  is  the  fact  of  the  prayers  of  the 
divines?) — Willis  KnowIes,for  Carlile  Monument, 
Is.  (We  have  not  the  act  at  hand,  but  papers  do 
pass  an  indefinite  period.  If  possible,  a  digest 
of  the  reports  shall  be  made.^  —  Manchester 
Spectator,  No.  28. — Lincoln  Mercury,  No.  8049* 
— '  A  World  of  Folly,'  by  Spartacus. — J.Heming- 
way. (Will  find  the  list  of  the  editor's  works  in 
this  week's  number.  The  pages  vary  from  about 
80  to  121.; 

Mr.  Mason  desires  us  to  say  that  the  2s.  3d. 
lately  acknowledged  for  Mr.  Carlile's  monument 
were  for  the  family,  to  whom,  of  course,  we  shall 
pay  it.  The  instructions  reached  us  through  a 
second  party,  and  Mr.  C.'s  name  was  mentioned 
without  the  qualification  now  intimated. 

We  should  be  glad  of  the  name  of  a  friend  in 
Nottingham  who  would  make  a  visit  for  us. 

We  have  Congregational  small  bills  ready  for 
distribution,  which  we  should  be  happy  to  trans- 
mit to  any  friends  who  will  see  to  their  proper 
circulation. 

W.  W.  Broom  will  oblige  by  sending  his  present 
address  to  H.  Cook,  News  Agent,  Sinia's  Alley, 
Broadmcad,  Bristol.  1..  i.k  «u 

London: — Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  54,  Exmouth 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  Published  by  J.Watson, 
3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 
Wednesday,  August  15,  1649. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  POPULAR   REFORMS. 


I.    TEMPERANCE,  DIl-LTARY,  AND  PIER1112P0NT  GREAVES  S  VIEWS. 

What  the  people  will  reap  from  the  agitations  of  tlie  day  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell ;  what  they  mai/  reap  it  is  far  more  easy,  a^}  well  as  far 
more  useful,  to  indicate.  What  they  will  reap,  belongs  to  prophecy  to 
inform  usj-  what  they  niai/  reap  depends  upon  the  judgment,  industry, 
and  course  with  which  they  can  be  inspired. 

After  t!re  evidence  of  interest  in  public  affairs  which  this  paper  con- 
stantly'a-frords,  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  underrating  political  reforms. 
We  have  taken  an  interest  in  political  almost  equal  to  that  which  we  take 
in  religious  reform.  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  assign  a  proper 
importance  to  political  reform  ;  and  the  importance  we  assign  to  it  is  that 
of  being  auxiliary  to  personal  reform.  We  place  personal  reforms  first. 
They  precede  all  others.  Of  what  value  are  public  changes  if  they 
involve  not,  in  fact  compel,  the  betterance  of  private  manners  ?  Of  what 
imports  theological  reform,  if  it  is  to  end  in  protests  merely  against 
Priests,  and  the  severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State  ?  The  freedom 
of  private  judgment  amounts  to  nothing  if  it  leads  not  to  the  purity 
of  private  conduct.  If  we  put  away  dogmas,  it  is  to  deify  duty. 
If  politicians  howl  against  an  opponent  party  only  for  venal  objects,  or 
in  malignant  spirit,  who  cares  for  tHeir  contests?  We  only  respect  them 
as  we  believe  them  to  aim  at  the  public  good.  But  as  acts  of  parlia- 
ments cannot  make  people  wise  or  virtuous,  their  operations  must  be  to 
afford  better  conditions  for  individual  endeavours  after  excellence  and 
honour.  With  this  explanation,  it  will  be  understood  why  we  place 
personal  reforms  in  the  tir^t  rank  of  human  importance.  It  may  sound 
like  heresy  in  some  cars,  but  we  avow  our  convictions  without  scruple  or 
qualification  :  the  future  of  the  people  is  personal  improvement — political 
ameliorations  are  but  conditions  of  advancement. 

In  spite  of  the  moral  weakness  which  Teetotalism  fosters,  its  r.dvocacy 
is  fraught  with  great  political  benefit.  A  drunken  people  can  always  be 
enslaved.  Our  soldiers  are  enlisted  over  the  pot.  The  electors  who  sell 
their  country  are  commonly  those  who  have  first  sold  their  senses.  The 
mob  who  drove  Priestley  away  was  drunk.  The  Church  and  King  cry 
thrives  most  over  the  beer-barrel.  The  temperance  agitation  has  thus 
a  pohtical  as  well  as  a  personal  bearing.  But  its  private  recognition 
would  have  been  much  more  extensively  recognised  but  for  the  tone  of 
vulgar  intolerance  which  has  been  impressed  upon  it,  and  the  injustice  to 
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others  which  it  so  readily  accepts  nnd  applauds — as  is  instanced  in  its 
boisterous  eulogies  of  Cruikshank's  *  Bottle/  which  is  a  libel  on  the 
purity  of  home,  and  the  affection  of  domestic  intercourse.  ,  Even  Mackay 
has  not  scrupled  to  desecrate  poetry  by  wedding  it  to  the  same  extrava- 
gance of  advocacy.  Eliza  Cook  is  the  only  instance  within  our  knowledge 
in  which  a  popular  name  has  been  courageously  associated  with  liberal 
and  serviceable  advocacy  of  this  cause.  If  teetotal  advocates  should 
take  our  advice,  we  know  it  would  operate  as  it  has  upon  some  of 
our  own  friend*!,  who  fell  into  nn  extreme  opposition  to  theology — it 
will  rob  their  speeches  of  some  saliency.  As  advocates,  they  will  be  less 
^spicey' — will  win  fewer  cheers;  but  they  will  be  more  just  and  do  more 
good,  and  in  the  end  they  will  find  that  to  be  always  reasonable  will  prove 
to  be  the  only  lasting  acceptability.  As  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
these  allegations  against  the  ascerbity  and  injustice  of  the  Temperance 
advocacy  as  usually  conducted,  I  may  allege  that  if  these  remarks  are 
noticed  in  the  teetotal  journals,  I  shall  be  set  down  as  a  friend  of 
drunkenness  or  enemy  of  the  ^  Temperance  cause/  If  I  do  anybody  an 
injustice  by  this  assertion,  I  shall  be  prompt  to  make  reparation. 

But  before  this  reform  in  drinking,  which  relates  only  to  alcholic 
liquors,  stands  the  more  embracive  agitation  of  Dietary  reform.  The 
Teetotal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  misnamed.  Temperance  agitation,  requires 
abstinence  only  from  fermented  fluids  ;  it  leaves  you  tea  and  coffee — the 
boasted  cup  *  Which  cheers  but  not  inebriates' — a  far  more  unpleasant 
and  fatal  potion  to  the  sedentary  than  the  other  liquors  condemned. 

When  we  talk  of  personal  reforms,  the  more  closely  we  come  to  actual 
being,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter — and,  therefore, 
(except  the  reformation  of  posterity — if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  the 
dietary  reform  is  the  most  radical.  It  surveys  the  entire  field  of  health, 
and  takes  cognizance  of  all  we  eat  and  drink. 

That  prince  of  British  mystics,  James  Pierrepont  Greaves,  (from 
whose  transcendental  writings  we  intend  yet  to  make  an  *  Eclectic 
Gathering')  was  the  great  logician  of  personal  reform.  Plis  sayings 
seem  to  me  to  supply  what  all  other  systems  want.  He  proposed  to  press 
every  act  with  an  inexorable  why.  He  alone  taught  the  duty  of  waiting 
for  a  warrant  to  act.  Amid  the  impatient  cries  for  more  action  and  more 
energy,  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  say  stand  still.  *  The  world  is  too 
much  governed,'  said  a  far  seeing  American.  '  There  is  too  much  done,' 
said  the  friend  of  Pestalozzi,  We  were  always  the  friends  of  this  philo- 
sophy as  the  precursor  of  action,  but  not  as  the  substitute  for  it.  We 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  what  seemed  to  us  the  perversion  of 
Greaves's  philosophy.  We  have  seen  people  looking  for  a  warrant  who 
have  never  found  it— we  have  seen  them  wait  always,  till  waiting  became  to 
them  a  duty,  and  action  a  dream,  and  a  very  distant  dream  too,  of  the 
future.  But  with  such  application  of  his  wise  advice  as  seems  to  us 
relevant  and  universal,  the  most  astonishing  and  gratifying  results,  in  the 
science  of  reformation,  must  follow. 

'  What  right  have  I,'  asks  George  Sand,  in  her  '  Letters  of  a  Traveller,' 
(Letter  X.,  p.  2G4)  ^  to  despise  the  bad  taste  of  a  man  deprived  of  educa- 
tion ?  With  what  face  could  I  reproach  a  poor  man  with  abdicating  the 
dignity  of  human  intelligence,  when  it  is  I  and  my  equals  on  the  social 
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ladder  who  refuse  him  the  exercise  of  this  intelligence  and  repulse  its 
employment  ?  Why,  therefore,  oh  thou  who  we  have  reduced  to  the 
state  of  the  beast  of  burden,  shouldst  thou  not  seek  to  render  thy  fate  less 
odious  by  destroyin<y  thy  memory  and  thy  reason,  by  drinking,  as  Oher- 
mann  says  in  his  sublime  pity,  forgetfulness  of  thy  griefs?^ 

We  know  of  no  answer  that  can  be  returned  to  these  sad  questions 
except  those  derived  from  the  Philosophy  of  Being.  Unless  men  begin 
by  asking — why  am  I  ?  what  am  I  ?  and  what  for  ?  Unless  men  recog- 
nise that  to  be  is  a  primary  advantage — is  itself  a  dignity — that  to  possess 
life  and  reason  includes  an  independence  of  power,  which  is  to  rule  all 
things,  not  to  be  ruled  by  them — the  sad  aspect  of  society,  and  the  sad 
fate  of  too  many  of  its  members,  will  justify  any  degradation  into  which 
the  wretched  may  sink.  But  the  space  available  to  me  this  week  is 
exhausted,  and  I  must  follow  out  this  subject  on  another  occasion. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN. 


If  ever  an  event  deserved  to  be  denominated  a  dispensation  of  Providence, 
for  its  own  inscrutable  ends,  it  is  the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 
Unforeseen,  unexpected  by  the  most  sanguine  of  democracies,  undreamed 
of  by  the  most  energetic  and  resolute  of  statesmen,  that  event  burst  like 
an  earthquake  upon  the  people  of  Europe,  and  shook  to  atoms,  after  an 
insignificant  conflict,  what  men  deemed  to  be  the  strongest  of  governments. 
The  people  had  not  prepared  it,  and  they  were  scarcely  prepared  for  it. 
Supported  by  100,000  bayonets,  served  by  hundreds  of  devoted  func- 
tionaries— with  an  immense  parliamentary  majority,  a  fortified  capital,  the 
press  under  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  and  relentless  censorship,  the  tribunals  at 
their  disposal,  and  alone  possessing  the  keys  of  a  system  of  the  most 
complete  centralisation — this  boasted  government,  this  steadfast  dynasty, 
was  shaken  by  an  emeute,  and  toppled  headlong  beneath  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlest  of  all  physical  revolutions.  No  event  in  history  affords  so 
remaikable  an  instance  of  apparent  weakness  overthrowing  such  an 
amount  of  apparent  strength.  No  change  in  the  government  of  any 
country  was  ever  effected  by  agents  seemingly  so  weak,  but  really  so 
powerful.  *The  Republic,  springing  forth  so  fresh  and  phoenix-like  from 
its  tomb  of  half  a  century,  was  a  sight  which  struck  awe  into  the  soul  of 
the  political  sceptic,  and  filled  the  absolutist  with  a  wholesome  fear. 

For  it  was  not  the  creature  of  human  will.  It  was  not  the  result  of 
well- organised  and  far-seeing  conspirators.  It  was  not  the  work  of  a 
compact  party,  openly  aiming  at  a  republic  by  a  revolution.  It  arose. 
It  was  created.  Robespierre  was  destroyed  by  a  conspiracy  whose  aim 
was  the  death  of  Robespierre.  The  usurpation  of  Napoleon  was  deter- 
mined on  beforehand.  The  allied  armies  invaded  France  avowedly  to 
reinstate  the  Bourbons,  as  the  French  have  invaded  Rome  avowedly  to 
reinstate  the  Pope.  The  reign  of  Charles  X.  depended  on  his  prudence 
in  refraining  from  an  attempt  to  establish  an  absolute  monarchy.  These 
events  were,  so  to  speak,  foregone  conclusions.  But  the  downfall  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  resurrection  of  the  republic  have  an  appearance  of 
spontaneity  quite  unique ;  and  if  we  were  accustomed  to  employ  such 
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language,  and  entertain  such  notions  on  the  government  of  the  world  as 
are  therein  implied,  we  should  surely  call  those  events  marvellous  dispen- 
sations of  Providence. 

The  Revolution  was  neither  an  accident,  a  chance  result,  nor  a  dispen- 
sation from  on  high.  It  had  its  causes,  which,  though  simple  enough  on 
paper,  are  sufficiently  interwoven  in  reality.  In  three  words,  they  were 
corruption,  deficit,  and  despotism. 

Corruption  was  eating  into  the  morality  of  France.     By  the  system 
established  by   Napoleon,  and  perfected   in   all   its   iniquity  by   Louis 
Philippe — a  man  without  a  single  principle  of  political   honesty — the 
functionaries  of  the  government,  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers  down  to  the 
lowest  prefect  of  police,  were  the  tools  of  power.     Bribery  and  intimida- 
tion  visited  all  alike.     The  elections  were  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  authorities.     No  party  in  power  scrupled  to  make  use  of  this 
vast  system  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.     The  political  existence  of  the 
functionaries  depended  on   their  subserviency.      The  election  struggles 
were  conflicts  of  life  or  death  between  the  Inns  and  the  Outs.     When,  in 
the  spring   of  1839,  the  Mole  ministry  carried  their  address  only  by 
a  small  majority,  they  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  determined  to  try 
their  strcJigth,  in   the   electoral  colleges,  \uth   the  coalition  of  parties 
arrayed  against  them,  wliich  was  then  composed  alike  of  Guizot,  Thiers, 
and  Odillon  Barrot.     For  this  purpose,  no  sooner  was   the  Chamber 
dissolved  than  the  prefects  were  sent  for,  from  all  parts  of  France,  to 
Paris,  and  sent  back  with  firmans^  to  use  the  expressive  word  of  Louis 
Blanc,  or  instructions,  as  w^e  should  say,  concerning  their  conduct  in  the 
approaching  struggle.     It  was  tiien  that  Guizot,  surpassing  his  colleagues, 
in  his  anxiety  and  exertions  for  the  success  of  the  coalition,  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  *  Do  not   forget,  above  all   things,  to  intimidate  the  jyrefectsi. 
Let  them  clearly  know  that  to-morrow  we,  perhaps,  shall  be  the  con- 
querors, and — inflexible  J     But   not   only  politically  speaking   was   the 
nation  suffering  under  a  system  of  corruption.     The  venom  found  its  way 
into  the  speculations  in  the  public  funds;  and  when  the  companies  were 
formed  to  establish  the  railways  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
concessions,  ministers,  under  secretaries,  peers  of  France,  deputies,  and 
courtiers  were  bribed   by    rival   speculators.     The   monarchy   of  July 
became  the  head-quarters  of  stock-jobbing. 

The  deflcit,  in  our  opinion,  was  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  Louis 
Philippe's  policy.  It  seems  to  have  been  systematic  aud  calculated,  the 
result  of  intention,  a  work  of  design.  The  bourgeoisie  needed  a  curb, 
and,  following  the  example  of  England,  it  was  thought  good  policy  to 
rein  them  in  wiih  a  national  debt.  The  monarch  endeavoured  to  build 
his  throne  upon  the  pillars  of  the  Bourse.  Money,  in  his  moral  creed,  was 
the  power  of  powers,  the  virtue  of  virtues.  Govern  by  corruption — evey 
man  has  his  price,  was  the  motto  of  the  monarchy.  This  necessitated 
a  profligate  expenditure,  which  resulted  in  a  deficit,  which  necessitated  a 
loan  or  the  creation  of  public  funds.  The  fundholders  are  anxious, 
naturally  enough,  for  internal  peace,  and  a  strong  government.  The 
very  nature  of  their  property  makes  them  cling  to  absolute  authority  and 
mistrust  popular  power.  Louis  Philippe  would  have  assured  them  pros- 
perity— at  least,  regular  payments — if  they  would  have  assured  him  in 
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the  maintenance  of  his  personal  jioverninent.  Accordingly,  in  February 
1848,  he  had  a  parliamentary  majority,  bought  and  paid  for — either  with 
salaries  for  places,  or  supposed  protection  for  pecuniary  interests. 

Despotism  was  the  end  and  aim  of  this  policy.  When  February  1848 
arrived,  it  had  reached  its  climax.  A  popular  demonstration  sufficed  to 
shiver  it  to  pieces,  and  exile  its  autliors.  But  the  machinery  created  by 
that  infamous  policy  still  remained,  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
agents  of  Louis  Philippe  were  not  the  fittest  men  to  administer  the  laws 
and  consolidate  the  institutions  of  the  republic.  The  men  of  the  palace 
fled  :  it  was  necessary  that  the  system  they  had  bequeathed  to  their 
successors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  should  be  swept  away.  And  amonst 
the  statesmen  who  composed  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  24th  of 
February,  there  was  one  who  had  the  resolution  to  attempt,  and  the 
courage  to  perform,  this  duty.     This  statesman  was  M.  Ledru-Rollin. 

It  would  be  sufficient  praise  to  say  of  M.  Ledru-Rollin  that  he  saved 
France  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  All  depended  on  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  his  administration ;  for  in  France  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
is  the  scat  of  power,  and  a  weak,  irresolute  minister  would  have  given  the 
Legitimists  an  opportunity  to  revolt,  which  they  would  not  have 
neglected.  But  he  did  more.  The  Man  of  the  Revolution,  the  guardian 
of  the  riaditions  of  the  old  republic,  faithful  to  his  principles  as  a  demo- 
cratic republican,  he  not  only  organised  an  electoral  system  in  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  time,  but  he  took  care  that  that  system  should 
be  carried  out.  Accordingly  he  sent  forth  his  commissioners  throughout 
the  land  to  deliver  the  provinces  from  the  rule  of  the  corrupt  agents  of 
tiie  monarchy,  in  whose  hands  it  would'  have  been  madness  to  have  left 
the  power,  for  they  were  professionally  the  agents  of  monarchy.  The  com- 
mission of  the  commissioners  was  to  revolutionise  the  country ;  in  plain 
English,  to  free  the  people  from  the  despotic  sway  of  these  tools  of  cor- 
ruption. Ledru-Rollin  gave  them  unlimited  power — that  is,  a  large  dis- 
cretion— because  they  had  to  act  under  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  meet  and 
vanquish  all  obstacles  which  might  be  raised  in  the  way  as  obstructions 
to  the  free  choice  of  the  people.  This  was  the  duty  of  the  minister,  his 
sacred  duty,  a  duty  which  no  sophistry  can  explain  away ;  and  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  own  opinions,  since  the  object  was  the 
convention  of  the  nation,  it  was  necessary  he  should  do  his  best  to  make 
that  convention  as  nearly  as  possible  really  represent  the  nation. 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  Ledru-Rollin  effected  this  ;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  National  Assembly  complied  with  these  conditions,  to  him  be 
the  honour.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  calumniated  commissioners,  the 
elections  wore  carried  on  with  firmness,  order,  and  dignity.  The  measure 
was  a  great  success.  It  is  idle  to  canvass  its  leo;ality,  when  the  French 
nation  had  appealed  to  principles,  and  only  regarded  what  was  right. 
When  a  revolution  is  an  accomplished  fact,  legality  becomes  a  phrase. 
A  man  must  consult  his  conscience  and  convictions,  and  act  accordingl3^ 

In  this  spirit,  devoting  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  task,  Ledru- 
Rollin  carried  out  his  convictions  and  performed  his  duty.  He  did  not 
start  back,  too  fastidious  to  touch  corruption.  He  did  not  scruple  to  go 
thorough,  for  fear  his  reputation  should  be  blasted.     He  did  not  shun  the 
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consequences  of  carrying  out  his  principles,  though  he  must  have  known 
that  he  would  incur  the  hatred  of  the  followers  of  expediency.  He  had 
a  man's  rough  work  to  do,  and  he  did  it  manfully. 

From  the  24th  of  February  to  the  5th  of  May,  France  had  no  consti- 
tution. The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  like  the  other  members  of  the 
government,  was  obliged  to  govern  at  his  own  discretion.  It  was  loyalty 
to  his  own  conscience,  to  his  convictions,  which  he  had  to  preserve — not 
legality.  And  who  is  daring  enough  now  to  charge  Ledru-RoHin  with 
having  either  violated  his  conscience,  or  falsified  his  convictions?  When 
the  charge  was  made  in  the  Assembly  he  met  it  openly  and  manfully. 
He  denied  the  accusation  and  challenged  inquiry.  The  Assembly  held 
him  vindicated. 

When  the  8th  of  May  arrived  the  pure  revolutionary  epoch  ceased ; 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state  was  about  to  enter  on  the  path  of  legality ; 
the  Provisional  Government  required  the  sanction  of  the  National 
Assem})ly  to  those  acts  which  they  had  performed  while  in  power,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  they  had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  There  were 
no  exceptions  made.     M.  Ledru-Rollin  was  included. 

Since  that  famous  day  he  has  acted — certainly  up  to  the  13th  of  June 
— within  the  domain  of  legality.  He  has  indeed  proved  a  vigorous, 
indefatigable,  redoubtable,  leader  of  the  opposition,  but  he  has  not  played 
the  part  of  an  anarchist,  or  employed  those  tactics,  which  are  justifiable 
in  revolutionary  periods,  to  harass  or  overturn  the  government.  On  the 
contrary,  he  displayed  coolness  and  self-control  under  the  most  biting 
})rovocations ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  shielded 
the  ministry  in  their  infamous  vidlation  of  the  Constitution  that  he  threat- 
ened them  with  an  armed  resistance,  and  resorted  to  the  people  to  over- 
throw those  who  had  no  respect  for  the  law,  and  who  defied  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath.  The  people  did  not  respond  to  the  appeal  of  their  Tribune, 
and  he  became  an  exile. 

It  was  thus  that  he  reached  the  shores  of  England  a  few  days  before 
M,  Guizot  returned  to  France.  The  leader  of  a  strong  party ;  gifted 
with  oratorical  power  such  as  few  possess;  in  the  prime  of  life;  a  career 
opening  before  him  at  once  arduous  and  brilliant,  no  single  man  in 
France  wielded  so  much  influence :  and,  like  very  few  men  in  France,  he 
used  it  to  carry  out  those  principles  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  dis- 
dained to  prostitute  it  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  his  ambition.  It  was 
because  he  had  a  conscience — because  he  had  a  faith — because  he  fol- 
lowed where  the  logic  of  democracy  led  him — because  he  was  the  in- 
flexible and  relentless  enemy  of  the  policy  of  interests  and  the  tactics  of  ex- 
pediency— that  he  fell.  Besides  endeavouring  to  defend  the  violated  con- 
stitution, it  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  of  French  democracy  to  make  an 
effort  to  save  Rome.  He  risked  his  prospects  of  attaining  to  power,  he 
staked  his  political  reputation,  with  a  devotion  rare  in  history,  not  for 
party  purposes  or  personal  ambition — they  would  have  been  best  accomp- 
lished by  peaceful  opposition — but  for  the  salvation  of  Rome.  Remember, 
had  Ledru-Rollin  been  the  victor  on  the  13th  of  June,  Rome  would  have 
still  been  free,  and  France  would  have  become  the  ally  and  protector  in- 
stead of  the  destroyer  of  Italian  liberty.  The  *  great  mistake'  would 
then  have  been  a  *  great  success.' 
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As  it  is  Ledru-Rollin's  career  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  carved  as  it 
were  in  granite  rock,  amidst  the  vacillations  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
tortuous  policy  of  his  foes.  He,  alone,  has  gone  right  on,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  towards  the  realisation  of  the  democratic 
republic.  The  party  of '  interests'  instinctively  perceived  in  him  the  man 
of  principle,  whose  political  religion  impelled  him  to  uproot  them,  and 
they  pursued  him  with  a  relentless  animosity.  The  moderate  party,  de- 
fined by  the  Abbe  de  Genoude  as  *  nothing  but  men  without  a  principle, 
without  opinions,  the  plaything  of  events  which  they  were  incapable  of 
foreseeing,  and  knew  not  how  to  direct,'  detested  in  Ledru-Rollin  the 
man  who  sacrificed  comfort  for  the  sake  of  principle — that  comfort 
which  is  their  domestic,  as  expediency  is  their  political,  idol.  And  the 
ro?<«-politicians  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  children  of  corruption,  sceptics  of 
political  honesty,  themselves  graduated  libertines  in  political  profligacy, 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  nation  was  a  great  game — these  men 
hated  and  calumniated  Ledru-Rollin  for  his  political  consistency,  nnd 
feared  him  because  of  his  perseverance. 

Ledru-Rollin  has  fallen  because  he  marched  before  the  men  of  his 
time,  but  he  has  left  to  the  younger  democrats  of  France  an  imperishable 
legacy  in  his  short  but  consistent  career.  And  wherever  he  may  now  be 
the  fervent  hopes  of  the  young  democracy  of  England  go  with  him — and 
they  trust  that  his  mind  may  be  strengthened  by  defeat  as  it  was  elevated 
by  victory,  that  his  affliction  may  try  him  and  purify  him,  that  his  con- 
stancy may  be  increased,  the  pure  flame  of  his  devotion  to  principle 
nourished  and  kept  alive,  so  that  he  may  reassume,  as  he  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  called  to  reassume  the  leadership  of  Young  France,  when  the 
people  are  again  awakened  by  the  cry  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity ! 

Eugene. 

LIFE    AND    OPINIONS     OF    CARET. 


Stephen  Cabet  was  born  at  Dijon,  France,  Jan.  1st,  1788,  and  is  now 
sixty-two  years  old.  His  father  was  a  cooper,  and  he  worked  at  the 
same  trade  in  his  boyhood.  Subsequently  he  studied  medicine,  and  then 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  was  regarded  as  a  young 
man  of  great  promise.  During  the  first  years  of  the  second  restoration 
he  was  proscribed.  He  afterward  exercised  his  profession  in  a  most 
creditable  manner,  saving  from  death  several  persons  accused  of  conspiracy 
by  the  royalists.  He  was  afterward  a  leading  member  of  the  Carbonari 
with  Lafayette,  Manuel,  Dupont  de  FEure,  &c.  In  the  Revolution  of 
1830  he  was  prominent ;  and  though  he  publicly  declared  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Charter  and  the  new  monarch,  claiming  that  a  National 
Assembly  should  be  called  to  form  a  Constitution,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  afterward  Attorney-General  of 
Corsica.  In  consequence  of  his  persistence  in  his  views  respcQting  a 
National  Assembly,  he  was  soon  dismissed  from  office.  Not  long  after 
he  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  his  native  department, 
and  took  his  seat,  in  July  1832,  on  the  democratic  side.  He  was 
accused  of  being  engaged  in  the  insurrection  which  took  place  at  Paris, 
June  5th,  '32,  on  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Lamarque,  but  no  evidence 
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ever  proved  it.  In  1834  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  governirent  for 
republican  articles  in  his  journal,  the  Populairey  and  condemned  to  two 
years*  imprisonment.  Rather  than  suffer  this,  he  escaped  to  London, 
and  passed  five  years  there  in  exile.  This  time  he  devoted  principally  to 
writing  his  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  four  vols,  octavo,  a  very 
valuable  work. 

Up  to  this  period  Cabet  had  been  simply  one  of  the  chief  democrats  of 
France.  But  now  he  commenced  inquiring  how  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy could  be  realised  in  the  practical  and  business  relations  of  men.  In 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  reading  of  More's  Utopia  led  him  to 
Communism,  and  this  conviction  much  reading  and  thinking  served  only 
to  confirm.  Its  adoption  led  him  at  once  from  the  avenues  of  ambition 
open  to  him  as  a  politician.  What  could  a  Communist  hope  for  in  the 
way  of  office  or  distinction? 

In  1839  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in 
advocating  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  property.  His  chief  work 
on  that  subject  is  a  romance  called  the  '  Voyage  to  Icaria,*  in  which  he 
describes  a  nation  organised  according  to  his  theory.  It  is  a  pleasing 
book,  full  of  generous  and  humane  sentiment,  but  not  remaikable  for 
originality  or  power. 

The  system  of  M.  Cabet  is  absolute  Communism,  in  which  alone  he 
conceives  that  the  great  ideas  of  modern  times.  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity, can  be  realised.  He  says  that  as  long  as  individual  property  and  its 
inequalities  are  preserved.  Equality  will  remain  an  illusion.  He  does 
not,  however,  propose  to  divide  what  now  exists,  or  may  hereafter  be 
produced  by  industry,  into  equal  portions,  giving  no  one  more  and  no  one 
less  than  another  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  He  would  have  all  pro- 
perty held  by  the  Community  or  State.  His  motto  is,  '  From  each  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity  ;  to  each  according  to  his  wants.'  That  is,  every 
man  should  be  subjected  to  the  duty  of  producing  for  the  Commonwealtl) 
in  proportion  to  the  capacities  with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  it  the  supply  of  all  his  natural  wants,  including 
all  possible  elegancies  and  refinements — a  formula  v/hich  they  who  undei- 
stand  the  least  will  probably  mock  the  most.  The  govei-nment  of  Icaria 
is  democratic,  all  offices  being  filled  by  election,  and  the  legislative  bodies 
being  very  large  in  order  to  a  complete  representation  of  the  people.  In 
this  respect  Cabet  differs  from  Robert  Owen.  He  also  differs  from  him 
in  the  preservation  of  the  marriage  institution  and  in  his  religious  views. 
He  believes  positively  in  the  Divine  Being  as  the  Universal  Father,  while 
Owen  admits  his  personal  existence  as  a  hypothesis  only.  Cabet  wages 
no  war  on  established  churches.  He  told  the  present  writer  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Owen  had  inflicted  an  incalculable  injury  uj)on  the  social  cause 
by  the  crusade  against  Christianity  and  the  Church  which  he  set  on  foot 
in  England,  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  fairest  promise  of  the 
influential  classes  co-operating  with  him  in  the  important  practical 
reforms  of  which  he  had  given  so  conclusive  an  example  at  New  Lanark. 
Cabet,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  the  New  Testament  as  affording  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  his  system.  The  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  the  teachings  of  the  early  Fathers,  he  contends 
are  also  on  his  side,  as  regards  the  tenure  of  pi'oi)erly.     They  too,  he  sayj;, 
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were  apostles  of  Fraternity,  and  preaclied  the  necessity  of  substituting 
social  love  for  individual  selfishness  and  rapacity.  In  this  connection  it 
should,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  theology  of  M.  Cabet  comes  nearer 
Unitarianism  than  any  other  current  form  of  religious  doctrine. 

Though  so  decided  a  Communist,  M.  Cabet  does  not  suppose  that  the 
great  change  he  contemplates  can  be  brought  about  suddenly.  Every 
such  improvement,  he  says,  is  gradual ;  and  had  he  absolute  power  over 
any  country  of  Europe,  the  first  steps  he  would  take  would  be  to  educate 
the  people,  give  them  better  laws  and  arrangements  for  industry,  and 
otherwise  take  care  to  improve  their  morals — only  introducing  his  funda- 
mental principles  as  the  population  were  slowly  and  surely  prepared  for 
them. 

Previous  to  the  February  revolution,  the  advocacy  of  Communism  by 
means  of  lectures  and  meetings  for  discussion  was  not  permitted  in  France. 
Cabet,  however,  kept  at  work  in  his  Populaire,  and,  by  books  and  tracts, 
gained  many  adherents.  After  February  he  commenced  the  oral  pro- 
mu^gation  of  his  opinions,  till  the  unjust  and  unfounded  persecution  of 
him — set  on  foot  the  \6\h  May,  and  kept  up  through  the  continuance  of 
the  state  of  siege  at  Paris — compelled  him  to  cease  his  labours.  His 
lectures  were  repjularly  attended  by  audiences  of  five  or  six  thousand. 
Thei-e  was  notliing  seditious  in  them,  and  his  disciples  have  never  been 
found  guilty  of  participation  in  the  outbreaks  of  Paris.  His  teachings 
tended  to  peace.  Their  great  theme  was  Fraternity — the  love  of  man. 
On  this  he  was  eloquent,  because  the  sentiment  is  strong  in  his  own 
moral  constitution.  No  candid  man,  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter 
more  than  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  falsehoods  of  the  reactionist  jour- 
nals of  Paris  and  elsewhere,  will  deny  that  he  did  great  good  among  the 
labourers  of  Paris — more  good,  perhaps,  than  could  have  been  done  by  a 
man  of  greater  talent,  but  less  sympathetic  nature.  The  number  of 
receivers  of  his  views  in  France  is  very  large  j  I  have  heard  it  estimated, 
by  im[)artial  and  well-informed  men,  at  half  a  million. 

As,  under  Louis  Philippe,  no  practical  attempt  for  the  establishment 
of  Communisnj  would  be  tolerated,  M.  Cabet  determined,  early  in  the 
year  1847,  to  obtain  a  suitable  tract  of  land  in  the  vast  uncultivated 
regions  of  North  America,  where  no  hindrances  would  be  thrown  in  the 
way  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  influence  of  a  dense  population. 
He  accordingly  negociated  with  a  company  in  London,  known  as  the 
Peters  Company,  f  r  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Red  River,  in  the  north  of 
Texas.  The  sole  condition  of  the  grant  was  that  the  land  should  be 
under  cultivation  by  July  1st,  1848;  and  the  evidence  of  cultivation  was 
to  be  the  erection  of  a  certain  kind  of  cabins — for  every  cabin  the  Colony 
was  to  become  the  owner  of  so  many  acres.  Previous  to  closing  the 
contract,  M.  Cabet  procured  all  possible  information  as  to  the  locality, 
and  became  satisfied  that  it  was  fertile,  well-watered,  and  healthy.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  and  commenced  preparations  for  sending  out  the 
Colony,  which  was  to  combine  the  settling  of  a  remote  and  savage  region 
with  the  experiment  of  a  new  sort  of  social  arrangements. 

On  December  2,  1847,  Mr,  Sully,  the  agent  of  the  new  enterprise, 
left  France  for  Texas,  charged  with  authority  to  change  the  location,  if 
on  reaching  the  spot  he  should  judge  best.     He  was  followed,  on  Feb- 
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ruary  3,  '48,  by  the  first  group  of  pioneers.  Instead  of  being  20,  as  at 
first  designed,  the  impatience  of  the  Icaiians  swelled  its  numbers  to  69. 
They  went  under  tlie  leadership  of  one  Gouhenant,  a  painter  of  Toulouse, 
and  long  prominent  among  the  Radicals  of  that  quarter.  Cabet  had  an 
indefinite  suspicion  of  this  man,  but  as  he  could  bring  up  nothing  against 
him,  he  yielded  to  others,  and  let  him  go  out  at  the  head  of  the  group. 
In  three  weeks  more  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  immediately  after, 
a  journal  of  Toulouse  published  a  letter  from  Gouhenant,  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Police,  asking  to  be  taken  into  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a  spy — for  which,  he  said,  his  connection  with  the  Icarian  Com- 
munists, the  Republicans,  and  the  secret  societies  of  the  country,  gave 
him  valuable  qualifications.  At  this  Cabet  was  alarmed,  and  sent  out  a 
person  on  whom  he  relied,  with  instruciions  that  if,  on  his  arrival  in 
Texas,  Gouhenant  should  be  managing  for  the  interest  of  the  enterprise, 
he  should  say  nothing;  if  not,  he  should  disclose  his  function  of  spy,  and 
have  him  supplanted  in  office.  The  result  was  that  the  disclosure  was 
made,  Gouhenant  confessed,  and  on  his  trunk  being  searched,  full  evi- 
dence was  found  that  he  was  in  confidential  relations  with  the  Society  of 
Jesuits ! — at  least,  so  I  learned  from  the  leading  Communists  at  Paris, 
and,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  veracious  men,  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  spy  of  the  government  is  certain,  and  also  that 
he  did  much  to  ruin  the  Colony. 

This  group  of  pioneers  reached  New  Orleans  the  27th  of  last  March. 
Here  a  physician,  who  had  been  the  most  ardent  of  them,  left,  taking 
with  him  four  others,  besides  tlie  stock  of  medicines.  The  remainder 
arrived  at  Shreveport,  the  head  of  navigation,  on  the  Red  River,  on 
April  4th.  Sully,  who  had  got  there  two  months  before  them,  and  had 
discovered  that  the  proposed  location  was  a  long  way  off  from  navigable 
waters,  had  bought  2000  acres  at  Sulphur  Prairie,  which  was  compara- 
tively in  the  vicinity  of  Shreveport,  and  had  determined  that  the  colony 
should  be  established  there.  This,  Gouhenant  opposed.  Icaria,  he  said, 
was  designed  to  be  west  of  the  Cross  Timbers,  and  there  they  would  go. 
The  party,  composed  of  ardent  young  men,  followed  him  ;  and,  rifles  on 
their  shoulders,  these  French  mechanics  set  off  through  the  wilderness. 
They  reached  the  place  the  15th  of  May,  worn  out  with  their  tramp,  and 
immediately  set  to  work.  Through  June  they  toiled  with  heroic  perse- 
verance, putting  up  the  cabins  that  were  to  enlarge  the  Icarian  territory : 
in  July  and  August  they  were  equally  industrious.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  unaccustomed  exposure,  and  way  of 
living  gave  them  the  fever.  Some  were  even  crazy,  among  them  a 
young  Spaniard  named  Roveira,  who  has  since  shot  himself  at  New 
Orleans.     Then  he  only  threatened  to  shoot  one  of  his  comrades. 

The  first  letters  sent  back  to  France  by  these  explorers  were  glowing 
with  delight  at  the  richness  of  the  country,  and  its  fitness  to  be  converted 
into  the  Icarian  Utopia.  This  had  a  great  effect  there,  and  partially 
overcame  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  revolu- 
tion. A  number  of  persons  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  the  GOO 
francs  (120  dollars),  the  minimum  per  head,  established  by  M.  Cabet 
and  the  Directing  Council,  for  the  transportation  and  establishment  of 
Emigrant  Icarians. 
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The  second  group  of  pioneers  left  Havre  June  3rd,  not  very  well  fur- 
nished, and  arrived  at  '  Icaria'  the  29th  of  August,  worn  out  with  the 
march  over  tlie  country.  The  state  of  the  Colony  was  such  that  neither 
old  nor  new  members  could  see  reason  for  struggling  to  sustain  it  longer, 
and  it  was  abandoned.  The  journey  back  to  Shreveport  was  conducted 
with  as  little  prudence  as  the  previous  operations.  Five  persons  died  on 
the  road,  and  the  remnant  made  their  way  to  New  Orleans.  The  attacks 
on  Cabet  now  began  to  appear  in  the  papers.  Still  a  large  portion  of 
the  emigrants  retained  their  confidence  in  him  and  in  the  theory.  Forty- 
three  of  them  signed  a  protest  against  the  accusations  of  the  discontented, 
but  W9  believe  the  press  has  nowhere  given  it  currency.  And  yet,  in 
such  a  case,  these  witnesses  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  more  reliable 
than  those  on  the  other  side. 

Notwithstanding,  these  reverses  were  in  due  time  fully  known  in 
France,  the  zeal  of  the  Icarians  was  not  daunted.  *  If  our  brethren  have 
failed  or  proved  faithless,'  they  cried,  '  so  much  the  more  need  that  we 
should  devote  ourselves  to  re])airing  the  evil.'  Several  parties  have  since 
left  Havre  and  Bordeaux.  Reaching  New  Orleans,  they  have  combhied, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  M.  Cabet's,  in  the  JBee  of  the  28th  ult.,  in 
one  large  household  to  wait  till  the  season  for  resuming  operations  shall 
arrive.  At  the  end  of  last  month  there  were  in  this  establishment  280 
persons,  including  142  men,  84  women,  and  64  children.  These  parties 
all  retain  full  confidence  in  M.  Cabet,  who  is  with  them,  having  reached 
New  Orleans  January  19.  From  the  funds  of  the  Company,  those  of 
the  first  and  second  groups  of  pioneers  who  desired  to  return  to  France, 
liav^e  received  together  the  sum  of  15,000  francs.  They  have  thus  done 
the  utmost  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  failure  ; 
a  failure  for  which  neither  their  leader  nor  his  system  can  be  held 
responsible. 

As  soon  as  the  proper  season  arrives,  the  Icarians  will  make  a  second 
trial,  choosing  a  locality  more  to  the  North,  and  acting  with  the  personal 
advice  and  co-  )peration  of  M.  Cabet,  who  last  year  was  unable  to  be 
with  them.  Their  chance  of  success  is  certainly  much  better  than  before. 
Those  who  remain  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  persons  of  the  right  etuff, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  will  prevent  their  repeating  its  errors.  It 
is  plain  that  this  undertaking  is  a  most  difficult  one,  but  any  one  who 
will  pronounce  it  absolutely  impracticable,  with  the  example  of  the  many 
societies  of  Shakers,  the  Rappites,  and  the  Zoarites  before  his  eyes,  is 
welcome  to  his  judgment,  as  well  as  are  those  who  see  in  the  failure  of 
Icaria  the  failure  of  Social  Reform  in  general.  Communism  is  a  system 
which,  no  doubt,  embodies  fatal  scientific  errors,  as  a  social  theory,  but 
that  it  can  be  put  in  practice  with  success,  is  a  fact  as  plain  as  the  sun  of 
a  clear  June  day.  And  if  M.  Cabet  can  establish  on  our  wild  lands  a 
large  and  flourishing  community  of  industrious,  ingenious,  and  honest 
French  artisans,  he  will  do  a  good  thing  for  this  country  as  well  as  for 
his  disciples. 

And  now  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  read  this  brief  narrative  will 
agree  with  all  impartial  men  in  France  who  know  M.  Cabet,  that  he  has 
done  nothing  in  this  affair  to  stain  the  honourable  reputation  acquired  by 
40  years  in  public  life,  and  in  circumstances  which  try  the  metal  of  a  man. 
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M.  Cabet  is  a  man  of  about  five  feet  four,  ratber  thick  set,  with  broad 
features,  lighted  up  by  kindness,  intelligence,  and  habitual  good  spirits. 
His  hair  and  beard  are  white  with  age,  and  give  him  a  venerable  aspect. 
He  speaks  with  great  distinctness  and  with  fluency,  and  when  dwelling 
on  his  favourite  subject  sometimes  rises  to  eloquence.  His  disciples 
listen  to  him  with  profound  respect  and  attachment.  The  Icarians 
address  him  as  '  Father,'  though  he  claims  over  them  no  other  authority 
than  that  accorded  by  their  affection. 

On  some  points  he  is  as  '  sound'  as  the  stanchest  Conservative  could 
desire.  I  remember  asking  him  one  day  what  share  women  would  liave 
in  the  management  of  affairs  in  Icaria,  and  especially  whether  they  would 
vote.  ^  Vote  V  was  the  reply  ;  *  by  no  means.  A  great  part  of  them 
could  not  leave  the  care  of  their  children  and  household  matters  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  for  a  portion  alone  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege. Beside,  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  them  to  go  to  the  polls,  as  they 
would  vote  according  to  the  opinions  of  their  husbands,  or  fathers,  or 
brothers,  or  sweethearts.' 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  we  learn  that  M.  Cabet  with  his 
entire  company  have  gone  to  Iowa  to  settle,  having  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Fort  Madison,  near  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines 
River  with  the  Mississippi.  Several  of  the  Community  died  of  cholera 
on  the  passage  from  New  Orleans,  but  we  hear  that  those  who  remained 
were  in  high  health  and  spirits,  as  they  approached  their  new  home. — 
From  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

'AN    IGNORANT     BRUTISH     CHAPLAIN.' 


OR  THE  PLEASURES  OF  CONVERSION  IN  COVEMTRY. 

The  above  title  is  taken  from  a  provincial  paper.  The  Birminfjkarn 
Mercury  of  Saturday  last  gleans  from  the  Coventry  Herald  of  Friday 
the  following  patticulars  of  the  amiable  temper  in  which  some  divines 
carry  on  the  woik  of  conversion.  I  give  the  account  in  the  language  of 
the  newspaper.  *  Whilst  Mary  Ball  was  lying  in  her  condemned  cell  at 
Coventry,  the  Rev.  Richard  Chapman,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  gaol, 
burnt  her  hand  with  a  lighted  candle,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  informed  her, 
of  giving  her  a  foretaste  of  what  hell  was.  The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars as  given  in  evidence: — On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  4th  of  August, 
the  governor  of  the  gaol,  Mr.  Stanley,  had  occasion  to  go  to  Birming- 
ham ;  on  returning,  shortly  after  six  o'clock  the  same  evening,  he  was 
informed  by  Miss  Winter,  the  assistant  matron,  that  during  his  absence 
the  chaplain  had  visited  the  prisoner,  Mary  Ball,  then  under  sentence  of 
death,  an  i  by  force,  in  her  presence,  had  held  the  condemned  woman's 
hand  over  a  lighted  candle,  thereby  burning  and  blistering  it.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley immediately  ran  to  the  cell,  when  the  prisoner  showed  him  her  hand, 
which  he  found  to  be  blistered  as  he  had  been  informed  ;  the  prisoner  ex- 
pressing herself  glad  that  he  had  come,  and  complaining  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chapman's  treatment.  Susanna  Winter  also  informed  the  magistrates 
that  it  was  about  half-past  five  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  that  the 
chaplain  visited  the  prisoner,  and  immediately  on  entering  the  cell  he 
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called  for  a  lighted  candle,  which  was  broupiht  to  him.  He  then  took  tlie 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  pri- 
soner, Mary  Ball,  which  he  held  over  the  candle,  and  asked  her  if  she 
felt  it.  After  a  time  she  snatched  her  hand  away,  having  previously 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  it,  saying  at  the  same  lime  that  she  did  feel  it. 
The  chaplain  asked  her  what  that  would  be  compared  to  the  torments  of 
hell,  where  her  whole  frame  would  be  burning  for  a  hundred  years  ? 
Whilst  the  chaplain  held  the  prisoner's  hand  over  the  candle,  she  tried 
hard  to  get  it  away.  Miss  Winter  gives  it  as  her  opinion,  to  the  best  of 
her  judgment,  that  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  was  held  over  the  candle  two 
minutes.  The  candle  was  fiist  held  at  a  distance  from  her  hand,  and 
brought  nearer  to  it  gradually.  She  tried  hard  to  get  it  away  whilst  it 
was  being  held.  After  Mary  Ball  got  her  hand  away,  Mr.  Chapman 
told  her  not  to  think  he  was  actuated  by  any  motives  of  cruelty  towards 
her,  and  that  his  design  was,  to  give  her  some  idea  of  what  the  torments 
of  hell  were.  These  statements  having  been  made  before  the  magistrates, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chapman,  he  admitted  that  they  were  substantially 
correct.  He  added  that  !ie  was  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives ;  and 
that  what  he  did  was  to  facilitate  her  notion  of  pain.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  magistrates  have  suspended  this  ignorant  savage  until  the 
next  general  quarter  sessions,  when  of  course  he  will  be  discharged.' 

G.  J.  H. 

KOSSUTH    IN    THE    SYNAGOGUE. 


Sir, — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  in 
Paris,  who  extends  the  ajjjDlication  of  Mr.  Cobden's  speech.  That  mil- 
lionaires lent  money  to  foreign  despots,  and  thus  enabled  poor  tyrants  to 
go  to  war,  I  learned  from  what  Mr.  Cobden  said ;  but  I  did  not  see, 
before  Mr.  Search  pointed  it  out,  the  *  Influence  which  the  Jews  had  on 
despotic  wars,'  and  how  they  thus  avenge  themselves  upon  Christians 
for  bygone  injustice.  Several  newspapers  have  commented  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  speech,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  same  idea  expressed  elsewhere. 
Do  insert  the  following  fact  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  which  shows 
further  that  the  great  friends  of  liberty  are  becoming  alive  to  the  eminent 
influence  of  this  proscribed  order  of  men  : — *  Some  time  ago  Kossuth 
presented  himself  in  the  Synagogue  of  Grosswarden,  to  thank  the  Jews 
for  their  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  He  asked  pardon  of  the  people 
of  Israel  for  the  persecutions  of  past  times,  and  concluded  his  address  by 
a  solemn  promise  that,  in  future,  the  Jews  should  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  R.  K.  D. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    CONTENTS    BILLS. 

TO     OUR    WORKING     FRIENDS. 

In  the  distribution  of  Weekly  Bills  of  Contents  of  the  Reasoner  through 
the  London  agents,  we  find  that  many  agents  never  get  them.  If  a  sup- 
ply is  sent  to  provincial  agents  who  supply  others  in  their  districts,  the 
supply  is  often  imperfect  through  accident,  deficiency,  or  pressure  of 
business.     Tlie  only  remedy  is  to  forward  a  weekly  bill  to  each  agent. 
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To  accomplish  this  we  want  one  active  friend  in  each  town,  who  will 
walk  through  it  and  take  note  of  all  the  newsvendors  in  it,  and  who  will, 
on  condition  of  receiving  the  necessary  supply,  deliver  one  weekly  to 
each  vendor.  Where  the  town  is  too  large  for  one  person  to  walk 
through  it,  a  selection  of  the  most  likely  and  most  public  vendors  could 
be  made.  Every  person  who  will  serve  us  in  this  way,  even  to  a  small 
extent,  will  save  us  important  expense,  and  render  equally  important 
service  to  our  circulation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  line  from  any 
friends  who  will  so  assist  us. 

THE  EXPULSIONS  IN  THE  WESLEYAN    CONFERENCE. 


The  newspapers  of  rival  sects  have  commented  largely  on  the  late  expul- 
sions made  by  the  Methodist  Conference,  but  we  see  nothing  in  them 
different  from  the  conduct  of  all  religious  bodies — as  far  as  the  disposi- 
tion to  crush  adverse  inquiry  is  concerned.  Besides,  the  expelled  minis- 
ters made  inaccurate  charges  against  Bunting,  and  conducted  their  writ- 
ten opposition  without  dignity — thus  giving  an  easy  triumph  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  This  fault  has  belonged  to  all  opposition  to  Methodism 
arising  within  its  own  ranks — meaning  good,  but  through  passion  impo- 
tent to  accomplish  it.  G.  J.  H. 


LET  ENGLAND  REMEMBER. 


Air — '  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old.' 
Let  England  remember  the  days  of  yore, 

Of  her  old  heroic  story, — 
The  days  of  Naseby  and  Marston-Moor 

And  Worcester's  '  crowning'  glory! 
When  the  people's  will  and  the  people's 
right 
Made  a  traitor  monarch  heed  'em  ; 
When  the  Commons  dared  or  speak  or 
fight, 
For  the  sake  of  the  common  freedom. 

Let  England  think  of  the  men  of  old, 

Of  the  chiefs  of  her  hero-story, — 
Of  Eliot  brave  and  Hampden  bold. 

And  Cromwell — England's  glory  ! 
When  England's  strength  was  a  righteous 
sword. 

Abroad  or  at  home  to  defend  her; 
When  glorious  Milton's  banner'd  word 

Lent  farthest  lands  her  splendour. 

Is  England's  heart  grown  senseless  now, 

Or  her  fame  dim-eyed  and  hoary, 
Or  does  she  repent  of  the  hero-vow 

Of  the  men  of  the  days  of  glory, — 
That  the  commonweal  is  a  fearful  word 

To  the  slaves  that  are  trampling  on 
her; 
That  a  coward's  trick  is  her  only  sword. 

And  a  trading  lie  her  honour  ? 

May  England  retrieve  her  hero-name, 
Resuming  her  olden  story  ; 


And  true  to  the  pledge  of  her  youthful 
fame, 
Lead  the  world  again  to  glory ! 
Let  her  sons  advance  in  the  teeth  of  time 
Where  their  rights,  or  the  world's, 
may  need  'em,  [lime 

In  the  track  once  raark'd  by  a  faith  sub- 
In  God*  and  in  human  freedom  ! 

Spartacus. 

A     GLEE. 


Air — 'When  Arthur  first  at  court  began.' 
When  Royalty  for  change  began 

To  wear  wide  laughing-sleeves, 
It  entertain'd  three  serving-men. 

And  all  of  them  were  thieves. 
The  first  he  was  a  bishop  proud ; 

The  next  a  rascal  peer ; 
The  third  he  was  a  parliament-man  : 

And  all  were  rogues,  I  hear. 
The  bishop  stole  for  love  of  God ; 

The  peer  for  love  of  plunder ; 
The  parliament-man  as  go-between, 

His  fellow  vagabonds  under. 
The  first  was  damn'd  for  blasphemy  ; 

The  next  hang'd  for  a  thief  ; 
And  the  People  took  charge  of  the  par- 
liament-man : 

So  that  Royalty  died  of  grief. 

Spartacus. 

*  We  suppose  the  poet  means  Truth— as  a  defi- 
nite idea  is  required  by  the  purport  of  the  song. 
—Ed. 
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Charges  have  been  preferred  against  General  Belknap,  commanding  oflficer  of 
Fort  Gibson,  because  he  refused  to  let  the  chaplain  preach  over  an  hour.  The 
Chicago  Journal  says,  *  We  wish  General  Belknap  had  commanded  up  this  way.' 

Justices  Patteson  and  Coleridge  are  reported  to  have  withdrawn  their  names 
from  the  Church  Union  Society. 

The  Institution  of  Progress,  George  Street,  Chelsea,  requires  the  assistance  of 
friends  :  all  residing  in  the  vicinity  should  at  once  volunteer  their  co-operation. 

Tindal  has  asked — '  What  worse  opinion  can  we  have  of  the  Divine  Goodness 
than  to  imagine  a  mean  denial  of  our  reason,  or  wretched  affectation  of  believing 
any  point  too  hard  for  our  understandings,  can  entitle  us  to  the  favour  of  God  ?' 

Athens  now  boasts  of  twenty-two  journals  ;  a  greater  number,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Of  these,  sixteen  are  political, 
one  legal,  one  medical,  and  two  literary. 

There  is  a  record  in  the  parish  register  of  Tannadice,  near  Forfar,  of  the  closing 
of  the  church  on  a  certain  Sunday,  because  the  minister  had  to  go  elsewhere  to 
superintend  the  burning  of  a  witch. 

A  new  volume  has  been  issued  by  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  '  On  Religious  Ideas.' 

Mr.  Ironside  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sheffield  Town  Council  to  represent 
them  at  the  Paris  Peace  Congress. 

From  Mr.  Vale's  New  York  Monthly  Beacon^  No.  12,  we  learn  that  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Rev.  George  Montgomery  West,  has  been  debating  with  Mr. 
Vale,  and  boasting  of  his  victories  over  the  sceptics  of  England.  We  perceive  no 
variation  in  the  Doctor's  tactics,  nor  improvement  in  his  tone  of  speech.  We 
have  forwarded  to  New  York  the  account  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  debates  with  the 
Doctor,  in  Rochdale  and  Ashton-under-Lyne,  last  year,  for  the  edification  of  our 
New  York  friends. 

The  Democratic  Review  for  August  contains  a  letter  by  the  editor  to  the  Work- 
ing Classes — a  song  '  For  Rome,'  by  our  correspondent, '  Spartacus' — examples  of 
Mangan's  poems,  and  various  democratic  matters. 

Louis  Blanc's  Monthly  Review,  which  is  published  in  English  and  French 
simultaneously,  abounds  in  his  characteristic  excellences.  It  appears  to  be  almost 
entirely  written  by  himself. 

We  learn  that  the  '  New  Sanctuary  of  Thought  and  Science,'  by  our  friend  the 
Student  in  Realities,  is  announced  at  3s.  6d. 

The  '  People's  Provident  Magazine'  is  a  new  Journal  devoted  to  Assurance, 
Benefit,  Building,  and  Friendly  Societies'  matters,  and  seems  to  contain  a  desir- 
able digest  of  that  important  branch  of  information.  But  as  so  many  of  the 
Working  Classes  must  take  these  things  on  trust,  we  should  like  to  see  the  names 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  paper's  contents,  published. 

Professor  Maurice — Mr.  Holyoake  announced  on  Sunday  evening — continues 
his  meetings  with  the  people.  At  first  they  were  meetings  with  working  men — 
now  the  speakers  are  of  a  class  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  Dean,  of  the  Hall  of  Science  Band,  gives  a  Vocal,  Instrumental,  and  Elocu- 
tionary Concert  there  on  Monday  evening,  September  3rd.  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper 
will  preside,  and  deliver  an  introductory  address. 

Ten  Thousand  of  the  Tracts  by  the  Finsbury  Tract  Society,  entitled  'What  is  a 
Chartist  ?'  are  being  issued  by  our  publisher,  and  we  call  upon  the  friends  of  poli- 
tical reform  to  aid  their  distribution. 

Mr.  W.  Knowles  writes — '  The  following  Bill  has  been  posted  on  the  walls  of 
our  neighbourhood  (Hyde)  this  week,  August  4: — "A  Miracle.  The  Deaf  Hear 
and  the  Dumb  Speak  in  the  Latter  Day  Saints'  Meeting  Room,  Newton  Green,  on 
Thursday  evening,  August  2,  1849,  at  half-past  7  o'clock."  We  attended  (Mr. 
Hunt  and  myself),  but  the  Miracle-man  was  absent,  and  the  president  said  he 
would  inquire  about  the  reason  of  his  not  appearing  according  to  promise.  The 
room  was  well  filled.'  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

LiTBRARY  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Pitzroy  Square.— Aug^.  24,  [8]  Mr.  Brontcre 
O'Brien,  *  Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroatl.'  26th,  {7\)  Thojias  Cooper, '  Administra- 
tion of  Pitt,  and  its  Influence  on  our  own  Times.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox. 
ford  Street  —August  26,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— August  26,  (8)  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  •  The 
Character  and  Writings  of  William  Cobbett.' 

Rllis's  Rooms,  George  Street,  New  Road. — 
Aug.  26,  [8J],  Mr.  EUis,  'On  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Infant  Education.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Ist  and  3rd  Sundays 
of  every  month,  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.  will  lecture ; 
other  Sundays,  Mr.  Travers. 

[We  intimated  some  time  ago  that  a  difficulty 
existed  as  to  the  announcement  of  the  week's 
lectures.  But  in  future  they  will  be  continued 
uninterruptedly,  so  far  as  our  attentions  are  con- 
cerned. The  directors  of  the  John  Street  Institu- 
tion, and  also  Mr.  Bendall,  proprietor  of  the  Hall 
of  Science,  have  made  arrangements  for  the  inser- 
tion of  notices  of  the  lectures  in  their  respective 
Halls,  which  notices, therefore,  will  so  far  be  oihcial.] 

THE  SOCIETY  OP  PREE  INQUIRERS. 
The  Society  of  Free  Inquirers  now  meet 
every  Friday  evening,  at  Mr.  Ellis's  School 
Rooms,  8,  George  Street,  Euston  Square,  where 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  Books,  &c. 
which  may  have  been  lent  from  the  Library,  may 
be  immediately  sent. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

R.  MILLS,  Sec. 

SHILLING    LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  6 31  0 

J.M.C 10  6 

Willis  Knowles 1  0 

W.  D.  Saull* 9  0 

The  Author  of  the  '  Schoolmaster' 10  0 

J.  S.  B 0  6 

THE  ROMAN  FUND. 
Robert  Rouse  and  Friends  as  follow: — R.  R.  5s.> 
J.  G.  5s.,  W.  H.  Neuber  Is.,  F.  M.  Is.  6d.,  G.  M. 
is.,  H.  B.  P.  Is.  6d.,  T.  W.  Is.,  G.  J.  Is.,  R.  F.  Is., 
C.  E.  Is.    Total  J 9s. 


WESTERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  &  ANNUITY 
SOCIETY,  3,  Parliament  Street,  London. 
Bankers:   Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co., 
Charing  Cross. 

Valuable  new  Principle. — Payment  of  Pre- 
miums may  be  occasionally  omitted  without  for- 
feiting the  Policy,  on  a  new  and  valuable  plan, 
adopted  by  this  society  only,  as  fully  detailed  in  the 
Prospectus.  Every  information,  free  of  expense, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  office,  from 

A.  Scratch  LEY,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

Now  ready.  Price  6s.,  8vo.  (Copyright), 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BENEFIT 
BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  with  Rules  and  Tables, 
intended  for  the  use  of  Officers  and  Members.  By 
A.  ScRATCHLEY,  M.A.,  Actuary  to  the  Western 
Life  Assurance  Society,  3,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster. 

London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

•  Mr.  Saull  subscribes  £l  annually  for  the  two 
yearly  volumes :  the  surplus  this  year  is  acknow- 
ledged as  above. 


NAPIER'S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  .Tust 
Published,  in  a  Pictorial  Wrapper,  with  sixteen 
Engravings,  Price  6d.,  or  by  post  12  stamps,  an 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Badajoz,  a  Grand  Pictorial 
Model  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens — 
containing  a  complete  historical  account  of  the 
Sieges  it  stood  during  the  Wars  of  the  Peninsula— 
with  sketches  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Soult 
— plans  and  views  of  the  city  and  fortifications,  and 
of  the  last  memorable  siege. 

'  An  excellent  little  illustrated  Guide  to  Badajoz.' 
— Sun. 

Also,  the  Penny  Illustrated  Guide  to  Badajoz, 
with  8  engravings,  a  sketch  of  the  war,  and  a  graphic 
account  of  the  final  storming  of  the  city  in  the  last 
siege.     By  post  3  stamps. 

G.  Vickers,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  J.  Gilbert* 
49,  Paternoster  Row,  and  ail  booksellers. 


^PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Rensoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter'* 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 


Received.  —  Dublin  Commercial  Journal  and 
Family  Herald,  Nos.  32  4.— J.  S.  S.  (Our  cor- 
respondent '  Spartacus'  is  the  same  whose  name 
formerly  appeared  in  the  Nation.)  —  Sheffield 
Independent,  No.  1533- — Manchester  Spectator, 
from  W.  F. — '  Democracy,'  by  Frank  Grant. — I. 
Ironside. — F.  L.  H.  G.  (The  erratum  is  not 
\e^\h\€i.)— Spectator,  1102.— Hugo.  (The  *  pecu- 
liarities of  Pantheism,'  as  distinguished  both 
from  Christianity  and  Deism,  were  '  illustrated  * 
in  Reasoner  No.  2,  new  series,  in  the  review,  by 
Panthea,  of  Professor  Newman's  work  on  the 
Soul.  The  lecture  by  Thomas  Cooper  to  which 
Hugo  probably  alludes  is  in  Reasoner  No.  69; 
but  it  was  the  editor,  not  the  lecturer,  who  applied 
to  it  the  term  of  Pantheism.  The  lecture  is 
entitled  '  Divinity  a  Truth  hitherto  Misrepre- 
sented by  Priests.') 

W.  Bendall,  for  Carlilc  monument,  lOs.  Wm. 
Quirk,  for  the  Hungarians,  Is. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a  Secu'ar  In/ant 
School,  tor  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  seven,  will  be  opened  at  8,  George-street, 
Euston -square.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs.  Ellis.    Terms  ;  6d.  weekly,  5s.  quarterly. 

***  Next  week  we  shall  give  an  article  on  the 
'  Factory  Question,'  by  Eugene.  Also,  '  How  a 
woman  was  fetched  out  of  Hell,'  from  the  '  Par- 
doner.' 


London: — Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  54,  Exmouth 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  Published  by  J.Watson, 
3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  llow. 

Wednesday,  August  22,  18*9. 
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FUNERAL   BLOGE    ON    THE    CHARACTER  OF   HENRY 

HERTHERINGTON: 

Delivered  at  the  Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  on  Sunday  evening,  August 
26th,  1849;  by  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides.' 


While  the  instruments  of  royal  and  aristocratic  tyranny  have  their 
pompous  eulogies  at  the  close  of  their  evil  career,  it  becomes  the  advocates 
of  freedom  to  take  care  that  the  death  of  the  humblest  opposer  of  misrule 
should  not  go  uncommemorated.  The  events  of  such  a  man's  life  may 
be  counted  obscure  and  uninteresting  by  those  who  fatten  on  the  dregs  of 
despotism  and  lordly  pride ;  but  the  thinker,  the  patriot,  and  the  philan- 
thropist, will  regard  them  as  more  deeply  interesting  and  important  than 
the  chronicles  of  regal  cumbergounds,  or  the  annals  of  courtly  corruption. 

Every  step  in  the  life  of  a  struggler  for  human  enfranchisement,  if  it 
could  be  beheld  by  the  great  Dead,  must  fix  their  attention  as  big  with 
the  fate  of  Progress.  And,  surely,  the  living  would  do  well  and  wisely 
to  bestow  their  anxieties  in  this  humble  direction,  rather  than  on  the  gew- 
gaws which  attract  the  unthinking.  One  word  of  bold  and  firm  defiance 
against  legalised  oppression — one  act  of  self-sacrificing  and  manly  re- 
sistance to  privileged  power — is  of"  deeper  impoi't  to  the  true  welfare  of 
mankind  than  all  the  victories  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  of  Trafalgar 
and  Waterloo.  And  the  series  of  struggles  and  sufferings  undertaken 
and  undergone  by  a  man  of  humble  rank,  with  the  persevering  and  un- 
subduable  resolve  to  break  the  power  of  tyranny,  becomes,  in  the  minds  of 
reflecting  men,  a  chronicle  more  exalted  than  any  story  of  triumplis 
recorded  of  kingly  butchers  for  sport. 

Of  this  character  was  the  mature  life  of  our  departed  friend.  At  a 
period  when  men  professing  liberalism  had  been  borne  into  the  seat  of 
office  and  power,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  and  on  the  faith  of  their 
libera]  professions — the  expectation  of  all  real  reformers  naturally  led 
them  to  1  ook  for  an  act  of  legislation,  from  such  hands,  that  should 
abolish  the  hated  '  Six  Acts '  of  the  hated  Sidraouth  and  Castlereagh, 
and  set  free  the  Press  to  speak  the  opinions  of  the  People  without  re- 
striction. The  boon  was  denied ;  and  Henry  Hetherington  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  begin,  and  one  of  the  most  persevering  to  continue,  the  war 
of  defiance  against  the  treacherous  '  Reform  Ministry ' — by  issuing  his 
penny  unstamped  paper,  bearing  the  fearless  head  and  title  of  '  The  Poor 
Man's  Guardian  :  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  People;  published  con- 
trary to  Laro,  to  try  the  power  of  Might  against  Right,' 

The  intrepid  spirit  that  could  resolve  on  such  a  title  to  a  periodical 
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which  he  knew  would  bring  down  persecution  on  his  own  person — the 
resolute  mind  that  could  persevere  with  such  an  enterprise  in  spite  of  two 
imprisonments,  in  spite  of  pecuniary  loss,  and  of  difficulties  unnumbered 
— should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  into  forgetfulness. 

But  our  departed  friend's  memory  has  other  claims  upon  a  John 
Street  audience  than  those  of  a  political  reformer  merely.  He  was  a 
bold  and  determined  freethinker  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  while  the 
world  holds  so  many  who  have  not  the  courage  to  avow  their  sceptical 
convictions,  we  cannot  suffer  the  death  of  such  a  man  to  occur  in 
silence.  I  care  not  whether  all  of  us  agree  in  every  item  of  our  deceased 
friend's  convictions :  I,  for  one,  do  not.  But  we  are  the  foes  of  priest- 
craft and  superstition,  and  therefore  we  make  common  cause  in  his 
opposition  to  those  twin-plagues  of  the  human  race;  and  we  honour  his 
memory  for  the  courage  with  which  his  free  thought  was  proclaimed  in 
life,  and  fortitude  with  which  the  confession  of  it  was  signed  in  death. 

And  yet,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  act  of  assembly  by  which  we 
commemorate  his  courage  and  fortitude  has  anything  about  it  like  empty 
ostentation.  Our  departed  friend's  convictions  on  these  important 
subjects  were  never  delivered  with  the  air  of  vain  boasting,  they  were 
never  obtruded  upon  others  for  the  sake  of  annoyance ;  and  I  trust  that 
all  of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  assembling  here  have  formed  too  digni- 
fied a  conception  of  what  becomes  the  character  of  Thinkers,  to  desire 
that  others  should  suppose  us  capable  of  making  a  show.  We  are  not 
here  to  boast  that  Henry  Hetherington  died  in  the  sceptical  profession  in 
which  he  lived;  but  we  are  here  to  defend  his  right  to  think,  and  to 
protect  his  memory  from  the  attacks  of  any  who,  in  their  religious  zeal, 
might  take  upon  them  to  assail  it. 

Happily  the  gloomy  bigot  can  forge  no  tales  of  death-bed  horrors  in 
this  instance  :  he  can  derive  no  lessons  from  it  to  frighten  children.  We 
say  this  with  satisfaction — for  although  the  mind  of  man  may  sometimes 
wander  in  his  last  hours,  and  the  true  philosopher  will  not  resort  to  the 
account  of  them  for  the  test  of  a  man's  opinions, — yet  it  is  well  for  the 
sake  of  others  that  the  death  of  a  Freethinker  can  be  shown  by  unques- 
tionable testimony  to  be  without  the  horrors  in  which  the  superstitious 
delight  to  clothe  it.  But  the  life  of  a  man  is  the  true  test  of  his  value, 
and  I  proceed  to  give  you  such  a  brief  record  of  Henry  Hetherington  as 
I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

He  was  born  fifty-seven  years  ago,  in  Compton  Street,  Soho — not  very 
far  from  the  spot  on  which  we  are  now  collected ;  and  many  remain,  I 
am  told,  who  remember  the  intelligence  and  kindly  disposition  of  his 
boyhood.  He  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
and  served  his  time  with  the  father  of  the  well-known  Luke  Hansard, 
now  living.  The  printing  business  was  either  dull  or  overstocked  with 
hands  when  his  apprenticeship  ceased,  and  he  was  eighteen  months  out 
of  work.  It  was  now  that  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  worked  there  at  his 
trade  for  a  short  period.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  an  anecdote,  in 
his  own  felicitous  way,  of  a  conversation  with  a  fellow-workman  in 
a  workshop  at  Ghent,  that  is  worth  recording — inasmuch  as  he  was  wont 
to  date  the  commencement  of  free  political  inquiry  in  his  own  mind  to 
that  conversation. 
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The  report  had  just  reached  the  Netherlands,  of  the  superb  munificence 
with  which  England  had  rewarded  her  *  iron  duke/  the  conqueror  at 
Waterloo.  Our  friend,  full  of  attachment  to  his  native  country,  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  with  the  exaggerated  emotion  of  youth,  *  Ay,  see 
there !  Look  what  a  fine  country  ours  is  !  You  see  how  we  reward  our 
soldiers  for  fighting  for  us !  You  would  not  hear  of  any  other  country 
giving  money  and  estates  to  their  public  servants  like  our  country !'  The 
Belgian  workman  was  older  than  our  friend  :  he  darted  an  expressive 
look  at  him,  and  then  replied,  in  broken  English,  '  Ay,  ay,  it  is  a  tarn 
fine  country,  and  a  tarn,  fine  ting  for  de  Duke ;  but  it  is  a  tam  bad 
country,  and  a  tam  bad  ting  for  de  Peuple  V  The  repartee  dwelt  in  his 
mind,  and  led  to  his  ultimate  Radicalism.  Our  friend's  marriage  occurred 
shortly  before  this  visit  to  Belgium,  or  shortly  after.  At  any  rate,  it 
occurred  early ;  and  the  fruit  of  it  were  nine  children,  only  one  of  whom 
— his  son,  Mr.  David  Hetherington — is  now  living.  Among  his  earliest 
connections  was  that  with  the  '  Freethinking  Christians' — a  body  of  reli- 
gi.nists  at  one  time  much  talked  of  in  London,  and  numbering  among  its 
professors  several  names  of  considerable  talent.  Eventually,  Henry 
Hetherington  became  one  of  a  conscientious  party  who  steadily  refused 
to  countenance  what  they  considered  to  be  illiberal  conduct  in  the  elders 
of  the  church,  towards  a  Jew  who  was  refused  admission  as  a  member. 
The  schism  in  the  church  of  the  *  Freethinking  Christians'  at  length 
reached  such  a  crisis,  that  our  deceased  friend  and  several  others  were 
ejected.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  our  friend  produced  the  pamphlet, 
a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
his  first  essay  in  print.  Its  date  is  1828:  just  twenty-one  years  ago; 
and  it  is  entitled  ^  Principles  and  Practice  contrasted ;  or  a  Peep  into 
"  the  only  true  church  of  God  upon  earth,"  commonly  called  Freethink- 
ing Christians.' 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  any  of  the  discussions  in  this  brochure.  In 
fact,  our  friend  lived  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  several  with  whom  he 
had  thus  differed;  and  if  he  were  present  to-night,  he  would  not  wish 
anything  like  the  harsh  remembrance  of  a  quarrel  to  be  revived.  The 
preface  to  the  pamphlet  is  the  only  part  of  it  I  cannot  pass  by,  because  it 
contains  a  proof  that  his  wit  and  caustic  humour  were  developed  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  authorship.  In  this  preface  he  ironically  insinuates 
that  he  may  be  'ground  to  powder'  by  the  immense  influence  of  the  reli- 
gious body  who  have  cast  him  out ;  and  as  a  proof  to  the  reader  of  the 
likelihood  of  such  a  fearful  occurrence,  entreats  him  to  consider  what  the 
weight  of  his  opponents  must  be,  by  reviewing  the  following  '  Analysis  of 
"the  only  true  church  of  God  upon  earth"' — 'nine  tailors,  five  shoe- 
makers, four  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors,  three  haberdashers,  two 
curriers,  two  cork  cutters,  one  half-pay  officer,  one  tallow  chandler,  one 
attorney,  one  printer,  one  tobacconist,  one  sincere  brass  finisher,  and 
thirty  nondescripts.'  Such  is  the  earliest  printed  specimen  I  have  been 
able,  at  this  sudden  summons,  to  collect  of  our  friend's  characteristic 
humour. 

We  next  behold  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  energetic  of  work- 
ing men  engaged  in  the  foundation  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  His 
intelligence  and  zeal  procured  him  the  warm  friendship  of  the  excellent 
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BIrkbeck,  the  founder  of  the  Parent  Institute ;  and  the  feeling  was  reci- 
procated. It  is  true  that  our  friend  saw  just  cause  to  make  a  stand,  very 
speedily,  against  a  movement  for  curtailing  the  control  of  the  mechanics 
over  the  institution  which  bore  their  name — and  became,  in  process  of 
time,  estranged  from  it.  But  his  attachment  to  the  founder  remained 
unshaken :  the  doctor  frequently  called  upon  Henry  Hetherington  at  his 
shop  in  the  Strand,  even  in  his  sorest  times  of  persecution ;  and  our 
friend  paid  the  last  tribute  to  the  good  doctor's  memory,  by  following  his 
remains  to  Kensal  Green  Cemetery — whither  the  breathless  frame  of  our 
friend  himself  has  also  been  borne  to-day. 

The  pamphlet  which  I  have  mentioned  as  published  in  1828,  was 
issued  from  his  shop  at  13,  Kingsgate  Street,  Holborn.  Here,  also,  he 
commenced  his  warfare" against  the  false  Whigs,  by  issuing  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian.  This  was  in  1831.  He  had  already 
become  a  strong  thinker  on  politics ;  for,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  radical  working  men  of  London,  to 
draw  up  a  circular  for  the  formation  of  Trades'  Unions.  That  document 
was  sanctioned  by  a  meeting  of  delegates,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
'  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes' — which  eventually  led  to 
Chartism. 

William  Carpenter,  another  distinguished  name  in  the  history  of  work- 
ingmen's  politics,  had  issued  his  '  Political  Letter'  in  1830,  and  been 
prosecuted  for  it ;  and  now  government  pounced  upon  Henry  Hether- 
ington. Three  convictions  were  obtained  against  him  for  publishing  the 
Poor  Man's  Guardian,  He  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody,  but 
the  Bow  Street  magistrates  could  not  enforce  their  order  for  some  time. 
Henry  Hetherington,  with  all  that  deliciously  provoking  coolness  for 
which  he  was  characterised,  actually  sent  a  note  to  the  magistrates  to  tell 
them  that '  he  was  going  out  of  town  !'  Then,  he  printed  the  note  in  his 
Guardian,  and  commenced  a  tour  through  the  country,  [The  speaker  here 
read  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  several  of 
Hetherington's  notes  of  his  tour.] 

At  Manchester,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  Stevens,  the  Bow 
Street  ^  runner ;'  but  he  might  have  continued  at  large  for  some  time 
longer,  had  he  not  resolved  to  hasten  up  to  London,  in  order  to  have  a 
last  look  at  his  dying  mother.  He  reached  the  door  of  his  house,  on  a 
night  in  September — knocked  hard,  but  was  not  answered — the  Bow 
Street  spies  came  upon  him  before  his  second  knock  had  been  heard — 
and  although  he  clung  to  the  knocker,  with  the  hope  to  remain  long 
enough  only  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  prison — he  was  dragged 
away  ;  and  none  of  his  family  knew  till  he  was  lodged  in  Clerkenwell 
gaol.  Here  he  remained  six  months.  The  Guardian,  however,  was 
still  carried  on — the  highly  intellectual,  and  highly  educated,  as  well  as 
wealthy,  Julian  Hibbert,  taking  care  to  uphold  the  impressive  character 
of  the  publication,  by  his  powerful  writing. 

At  the  end  of  1832,  when  he  had  not  been  many  months  at  liberty,  he 
was  again  convicted,  and  again  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  the  same 
gaol ;  and  now  it  was  that  his  friend  Watson  became  his  fellow-prisoner 
— also  for  the  same  ^  high  crime  and  misdemeanour'  of  selling,  in  *  Free' 
England,  a  penny  paper  without  a  taxed  stamp  I     Their  treatment  during 
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these  six  months  was  ihost  cruel.  An  opening,  called  '  a  window/  but 
vvliicli  was  without  a  pane  of  glass,  let  in  the  snow  upon  their  food,  as 
tliey  ate  it;  cold  and  damp  filled  their  bodies  with  pain;  and  the 
*  liiberaF  Government  seemed  intent  on  trying  by  these  means  whether 
they  could  not  break  their  spirits. 

Nor  were  Henry  Hetherington  and  James  Watson  the  only  prisoners 
for  selUng  the  *  Unstamped.'  John  Cleave  and  his  wife  were  seized,  as 
they  were  proceeding  to  Purkiss's,  the  news-agent  in  Compton  Street,  in 
a  cab,  with  their  papers.  Heywood  of  Manchester,  Guest  of  Birming- 
ham, Hobson  and  Mrs.  Mann  of  Leeds — with  about  oOO  other  offenders 
in  town  and  country,  were  sufferers,  by  imprisonment,  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  as  vendors  of  the  *  Unstamped.'  It  was  a  time  of  most 
exciting  interest,  as  well  as  of  suffering.  The  spirit  displayed  by  the 
vendors  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  They  knew  that  they  were  watched, 
and  so  they  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  cunning.  They  carried  the  *  Un- 
stamped' in  their  hats,  in  their  pockets  :  they  left  them  in  sure  places  *  to 
be  called  for ;'  and  when,  for  a  few  weeks,  Government  actually  em- 
powered officers  to  seize  parcels,  open  them  in  the  streets,  and  take  out 
any  unstamped  publications — Henry  Hetherington  (while  at  large)  made 
up  *  dummy'  parcels,  directed  them,  sent  off  a  lad  with  them  one  way, 
with  instructions  to  make  a  noise,  attract  a  crowd,  and  delay  the  officers, 
if  they  seized  him  :  meanwhile,  the  real  parcel  for  the  country  agent  was 
sent  off  another  way  ! 

To  the  honour  of  English  radicals,  be  it  remembered  that  the  sufferers 
were  nobly  upheld  during  this  season  of  persecution,  which  extended 
over  several  years.  The  generous  and  high-minded  Julian  Hibbert 
became  treasurer,  and  the  intelligent  and  persevering  William  Lovett 
became  secretary,  of  a  committee  for  relieving  the  victims  of  the  govern- 
ment. Money  was  collected  in  abundance,  and  either  cash,  food,  or 
clothes  distributed  to  the  necessitous. 

During  Henry  Hetherington's  second  imprisonment  jt  was  that  news 
was  brought  to  him  and  his  companion  of  the  Calthorpe  Street,  or  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  *  riot,'  as  it  was  called.  The  circumstances  of  that  trans- 
action will  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many  of  you;  and  I  need 
merely  say  that  when  about  1,500  people  were  quietly  assembled  in  the 
open  air  to  confer  for  the  redress  of  their  political  grievances,  two  large 
bands  of  policemen  with  bludgeons,  having  given  no  warning,  charged 
upon  the  multitude,  inflicting  wounds,  and  felling  men,  women,  and 
children  to  the  earth,  without  mercy.  One  policeman,  while  zealously 
exerting  himself  in  this  evil  office,  was  stabbed  with  a  sharp  instrument ; 
and  on  being  taken  to  a  neighbouring  public  house,  died  in  ten  minutes. 
To  the  honour  of  a  British  jury,  be  it  remembered  that  while  sitting  on 
the  body  of  this  policeman,  they  returned  a  verdict  of  'Justifiable 
Homicide.'  But,  to  the  infamy  of  the  Whig  Government,  be  it 
remembered  that  the  widow  of  the  policeman  was  handsomely  pensioned. 

The  spirited  decision  of  the  jury,  with  the  virulent  and  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  Government,  equally  raised  and  increased  the  popular 
excitement  lespecting  the  circumstances  of  this  meeting  ;  and  a  Setter  «oon 
appeared  in  the  JPoor  3Ian's  Guardian — signed  Palafox  junior y  but 
really   written   by  Julian    Hibbert — containing    something  more   than 
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inuendo,  in  an  advice  to  the  people  attending  such  meetings  in  future  to 
take  bread  and  cheese  with  them,  and  a  good  long,  sharp-jtointed,  and 
strong-backed  knife  with  which  to  cut  it. 

Henry  Hetherington  had  not  been  long  released  from  his  second 
imprisonment  before  a  criminal  information  was  filed  against  him  for  this 
letter,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  libel  on  the  new  police.  This  charge 
was  abandoned,  however,  that  proceedings  might  be  taken  against  him 
on  apparently  surer  ground. 

The  information  was  filed  in  the  month  of  May,  1833 ;  but  before  the 
ulterior  proceedings  were  taken,  he  had  removed  from  13,  Kingsgate 
Street,  to  the  well-known  shop,  126,  Strand,  where  he  carried  on 
business  for  seven  years,  under  a  lease  for  that  term.  He  had  commenced 
the  Destructivey  which  was  afterwards  entitled  (ironically)  the  Conserva- 
tive ;  and  was  selling  it  unstamped,  as  well  as  the  Poor  Majis  Guardian. 
After  a  time  this  paper  became  the  London  Dispatch,  still  being 
unstamped  and  sold  at  a  penny,  and  its  sale  extending,  at  one  time,  to 
25,000  weekly. 

In  June  1834,  our  friend  was  tried  before  Lord  Lyndhui-st  and  a 
special  Jury  for  publishing  the  Conservative,  and  the  Poor  Man's 
Guardian,  both  alleged  to  be  illegal  publications.  He  so  fully  im- 
pressed the  jury,  however,  with  the  rectitude  of  his  course,  that  they 
acquitted  him  entirely  for  the  Guardian ;  but  gave  their  verdict  against 
him  for  the  Conservative, 

Not  having  gi'own  fond  of  prison  from  his  two  experiences  of  it,  he 
contrived  to  evade  apprehension  altogether  by  taking  a  snug  little  box  at 
Pinner  (in  Herts,  or  on  the  verge  of  Middlesex,  I  forget  which),  and 
by  going  out  of  his  house  in  the  Strand  at  the  back,  by  an  outlet  into  the 
Savoy,  and  by  entering  it  the  same  way — and  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Quaker!  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  our  arch  fri(;nd  must  have 
contrived  to  enact  the  real  Simon  Pure  most  admirably,  or  the  keen 
eyes  which  were  on  the  look  out  for  him  would  not  have  missed  him, 
one  would  think. 

Thus  bafiled,  the  government  resorted  to  a  severer  step.  They  sent 
Davis,  the  sheriff'^  officer,  to  make  a  seizure  for  ^220,  demanded  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  a  body  of  police- 
men entered  the  premises  aiid  swept  them  of  all  that  was  left,  under  a 
pretext  which  was  false — namely,  that  Hetherington  was  not  registered 
as  a  printer.  Such  were  the  tyrannies  practised  by  that  party  which 
sturdy  Cobbett  called  Uhe  Vile  Gang,'  and  which  O'Connell  once 
termed  Hhe  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs.' 

Undaunted,  our  heroic  friend  resumed  his  work — i'isin<j:  out  of  the 
midst  of  ruin.  His  friend  Julian  Hibbert,  whose  conscientiousness  was 
so  remarkable,  from  the  moment  that  he  learned  Hetherington  was  in  danger 
of  another  imprisonment  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the '  Palafox' 
letter,  set  him  down  in  his  Will  for  450  guineas;  nor  did  he  cancel  the  gift 
when  the  proceedings  were  abandoned  With  his  little  remaining  wealth, 
from  tliis  source,  Henry  Hetherington  purchased  another  printing 
machine — for  no  j)rinter  would  undertake  his  work — and  continued  to 
publish  the  Unstamped,  until  the  government  consented  to  reduce  the 
newspaper  stamp  to  one  penny,  when  he  immediately  stamped  the  London 
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Dispatch,  into  which  the  Poo7'  ManbS  Guardian  had  been  merged,  the 
new  paper  being  called  the  Twopenny  Dispatch.  Of  tliis  periodical  (as 
well  as  of  tlie  Poor  3fan\s  Guardian  after  the  death  of  Julian  Hibbert) 
Mr.  James  Bronterre  O'Brien  was  the  talented  editor — and  so  remained, 
till  our  deceased  friend's  circumstances  compelled  him  to  transfer  the 
paper,  by  sale,  to  another  proprietor,  and  to  leave  his  house  and 
shop  in  the  Strand. 

Before  this  took  place,  he  had  incurred  some  embarrassments  by  the 
publication  of  part  of  an  Encyclopaedia,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  Birkbeck.  The  undertaking  proved  a  failure.  The  Odd-Fellow, 
another  penny  periodical,  was  more  successful ;  but  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  enable  him  to  retrieve  his  conditit)n.  Above  all,  the  comparatively 
narrow  circumstances  of  our  friend  in  after  years  are  to  be  attributed  to 
his  tenderness.  Ho  could  not  have  the  heart  to  sue  his  debtors  at  law, 
though  others  sued  him.  He  did  not  love  money  for  its  own  sake  :  he 
began  to  regard  the  world  as  a  scramble ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  exert  himself  for  the  -sake  of  getting  a  larger  share  of  its 
wealth  by  means  which  he  hesitated  to  regard  as  justifiable. 

One  publication  issued  by  him,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  It  was 
written  in  consequence  of  his  conversations  with  the  chaplain  of  Clerken- 
well  gaol ;  and  is  entitled  *  Cheap  Salvation' — a  title  quite  as  charac- 
teristic of  our  friend's  tendency  to  grave  humour  as  the  contents  of  the 
pamphlet  are  worthy  of  his  clear  and  straightforward  mind.  I  could 
wish  that  this  little  book  were  extensively  circulated  and  read ;  for  it 
contains  a  much  finer  abstract  of  the  real  excellences  of  Christianity  than 
is  to  be  found  in  many  folio  volumes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  doctors 
in  divinity. 

Our  friend  was  destined  to  yet  another  imprisonment.  In  1841,  he 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  publishing  a  ^blasphemous'  work — ^Haslam's 
Letters*  to  the  Clergy  of  all  Denominations.'  The  trial  took  place  before 
Lord  Denman,  who  confessed  himself  greatly  impressed  in  favour  of  our 
friend ;  but  the  Whig  Attorney-General,  Campbell,  urged  the  prosecu- 
tion with  all  his  noted  keenness;  and  the  consequence  was  a  conviction, 
and  imprisonment  for  four  months,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison. 

I  omitted  also  to  mention,  that  Henry  Hetherington  represented 
London  and  Stockport,  in  the  great  Convention  of  1839,  of  which  the 
beloved  exile  Frost  was  a  membei*.  His  latter  years  were  devoted  to 
Socialism  and  Chartism,  At  one  time  an  active  partaker  of  the  business 
of  the  National  Hall,  Holborn,  he  became  more  lately,  an  equally 
active  committee-man  of  the  Institution  in  which  we  are  now  assem- 
bled. Here,  we  have  all  witnessed  his  rare  enthusiasm  and  fervour,  and 
his  clear  judgment,  so  often  mingled  with  the  humour  that  always  ren- 
dered him  a  welcome  s])eaker.  The  quality  I  marked  in  him,  the  very 
first  time  I  saw  hini — which  was  at  the  second  Sturge  Conference,  at 
Christmas,  1842 — he  always  displayed  when  1  shared  in  our  common 
friendship  for  him,  in  this  institution  :  the  faculty  of  reconcihng  mis- 
understandings and  preventing  ill-feeling  arising  from  differences.  This 
was  a  valuable  quality  of  the  heart  and  judgment;  and  if  shared  by  all 
men,  the  world  would  bt  much  nearer  to  the  Universal  Br<jtherhood  we 
long  for. 
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Another  grand  quality  of  his  nature  was  strength  of  attachment  to  his 
friends.  This  was  not  easily  broken  with  him.  You  noted,  as  I  read 
some  passages  from  the  Poor  Man's  Guardiarij  with  what  earnestness 
ho  defended  the  celebrated  Henry  Hunt,  at  a  time  when  many  Reformers 
were  denouncing  him  for  his  declaration  that  the  *  Reform  Bill'  would 
prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  that  nothing  but  Universal  Suffrage 
ought  to  satisfy  the  People.  With  the  same  fidelity  to  old  attachments, 
you  and  I  beheld  him,  not  very  many  months  ago,  espouse  the  interest  of 
Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  as  a  candidate  for  Marylebone:  though  he  was 
destined  to  feel  deep  chagrin  and  bitter  disappointment  at  the  fickleness 
with  which  Mr.  Harvey  withdrew,  afier  his  friends  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  secure  his  return. 

If  any  conviction  grew  upon  his  mind  with  years,  it  was  that  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Robert  Owen — of  the  fact  that  *  Man  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances,'  and  that  a  better  character  can  only  be 
moulded  for  him  by  better  institutions.  With  this  ever-increasing  con- 
viction, his  attachment  to  Mr.  Owen  himself  strengthened,  until  it  might 
be  said  to  amount  to  veneration. 

With  regret,  it  must  be  stated  that  there  is  too  strong  reason  to  con- 
clude that  our  friend's  decease  was  liastened  by  a  want  of  proper  care. 
He  had  been  unwell  for  a  fortnight — though  not  seriously  so.  His  strict 
temperance — for  he  had  been  almost  an  absolute  teetotaler,  for  many 
years — warranted  him,  no  doubt,  in  believing  that  he  was  not  very  likely 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  epidemic.  When  he  was  seized  with  it, 
in  the  form  of  cramp  and  diarrhoea,  he  refused — from  what  we  must 
call  a  prejudice — to  call  in  medical  relief.  Last  Tuesday,  our  friend 
Holyoake  prevailed  with  him  to  have  a  physician  called,  after  having 
himself  placed  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  and  stayed  the  cramp  in 
his  legs.  It  was  loo  late,  however,  for  medicines  to  relieve  his  case — 
although  several  medical  friends  were  successively  brought  to  his  bed- 
side. His  natural  humour  was  exhibited  even  in  his  last  hours.  *  Why 
did  you  not  call  for  help  sooner?'  said  one  medical  friend  to  him.  *  Why, 
you  know/  he  replied  with  a  smile,  *  I  never  had  a  good  opinion  of  you 
physic -folks;  and  besides,  I  have  had  Doctor  Holyoake  attending  me; 
and  he  placed  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at  my  feet,  and  it  took  away  my 
cramps  ;  and — bless  you  ! — did  me  ever  so  much  good !' 

Thus  undisturbed  in  mind,  and  equable  as  when  in  health,  he  remained* 
At  ten,  that  night,  Mr.  Holyoake  presented  to  him  his  Will,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  some  time,  and  asked  if  he  felt  inclined  to  sign  it.  He 
raised  himself  in  bed,  put  on  his  spectacles,  looked  it  over ;  and  said, 
calmly,  'Yes,  this  is  all  right :  give  me  a  pen' — and  forthwith  put  his 
signature  to  it,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  greater  part  of  Wed- 
nesday he  was  apparently  unconscious  ;  and  at  four  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing last  he  expired. 

In  proceeding  to  inter  him  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  to-day,  his 
wishes  have  been  attended  to,  as  it  regards  the  absence  of  display  j  and 
in  this  institution,  pursuant  to  the  same  request,  there  is  no  outward 
hanging  of  black,  or  other  mere  signs  of  mourning  for  him. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  for  one  do  not  agree  with  every  item  of  con- 
fession of  belief  in  his  '  Last  Will  and  Testament' — which  I  shall  now 
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read  to  you*  ;  for  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  such  positiveness  relative 
to  the  non-existence  of  a  Deity,  or  of  a  Future  State,  as  our  departed 
friend.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  want  of  direct  evidence  ;  but  there  are 
some  considerations — wishes  and  longings,  perhaps,  they  may  be  called — 
which  render  me  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  up  these  doctrines.  Yet,  T 
repeat  I  honour  Henry  Hetherington  for  liis  courageous  honesty  in 
making  these  confessions,  both  in  life  and  death.  I  have  only,  now,  to 
add  my  humble  testimony  to  his  many  excellences,  from  our  friendship 
of  the  last  four  years  ;  and  to  entreat  you  to  follow  his  example  wherein 
he  was  worthy  of  your  imitation — in  his  earnestness ;  his  readiness  to 
labour  at  all  times  and  seasons  for  the  common  good  of  man  and  for  the 
advancement  of  public  liberty;  in  his  perseverance;  in  his  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice ;  in  the  fidelity  of  his  friendships  ;  and  in  his  spirit  of  kind- 
liness and  good-humour.  Let  each  man  among  us  display  the  courage, 
perseverance,  and  unsubduable  energy  of  Henry  Hetherington,  and 
England,  Europe,  the  World,  will  soon  be  free  and  happy,  and  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  be  speedily  realised. 

[The  length  of  this  report  excludes  an  account  we  had  prepared  of  the  Illness, 
Funeral,  and  Procession.  We  shall  complete  the  narrative  next  week.  Last 
week  we  were  unable  to  supply  a  sufl&cient  number  ot  the  Reasoner,  containing  the 
address  at  the  grave;  but  by  Saturday  the  John  Street  Directors  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, have  out,  in  a  separate  form,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Oration  by  Mr. 
riolyoake,  a  tribute  to  Hetherington's  memory,  by  W.  J.  Linton,  and  other  inter- 
esting matter.    To  be  published  in  furtherance  of  objects  to  be  stated. — Ed.] 

TAXES    ON    KNOWLEDGE. 


*  We  notice  that  a  society  is  in  process  of  organisation  having  for  its  object 
the  removal  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge — an  object  next  in  importance  to 
that  of  the  removal  of  taxes  on  food.  The  taxes  referred  to  are,  of  course, 
the  direct  taxes — such  as  the  duty  on  foreign  books,  the  duty  on  paper, 
the  advertisement  duty,  the  stamp  duty,  and,  in  the  case  of  newspapers, 
the  caution  money.  All  these  act  as  restrictions  on  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence and  information  in  the  country,  and  would  be  abolished  at  once  by 
a  government  which  looked  only  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  people. 
There  is  little  hope,  however,  that  anything  of  the  kind  will  be  done 
without  agitation.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  principle  with  our 
"  governing  families"  to  move  only  in  obedience  to  pressure  from  without. 
For  twenty  years  or  more  no  great  step  has  been  taken  forward  except  on 
compulsion.  Abolition  of  slavery,  repeal  of  corn  laws,  emancipation  of 
Catholics,  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty, 
all  have  been  passed  out  of  doors.  Parliament  has  become  a  mere  court 
of  registration :  government  has  almost  given  up  its  legislative  function. 
This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  our  "  glorious  constitution."  But 
since  the  powers  that  be  will  have  it  so — since  they  will  adopt  the 
"\»atch  and  wait"  policy— they  must  be  dealt  with  on  their  own  condi- 
tions.    If  they  ask  for  agitation,  let  them  have  it.     It  is  a  curious  fact 
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that  the  taxes  on  knowledge  are  felt  more  deeply,  resented  more  pro- 
A)undly,  by  the  intelligent  part  of  the  working  classes  than  by  those  the 
next  remove  above  them  in  a  soeial  sense.  The  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty 
was  carried  by  an  association  of  artisans ;  and  many  of  the  earnest  men 
who  conducted  that  agitation  to  a  successful  issue  are  now  banded  and 
banding  together  for  the  still  larger  and  more  difficult  work  referred  to. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  before  them,  we  may 
state  that  they  propose  to  invade  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
strong  box,  and  reclaim  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  of  the 
annual  black-mail  which  he  and  his  agents  levy  on  knowledge !  Last 
year,  the  tax  on  foreign  books  yielded  about  j£7,G50 ;  the  duty  on  paper, 
about  £745,800  ;  that  on  advertisements,  £153,000 ;  and  the  stamps  on 
papers  and  journals,  £360,270:  altogether,  £1,266,720.  In  their 
attempt  to  get  these  taxes,  or  any  portion  of  them  repealed,  the  association 
ought  to  be  able  to  count  upon  tlie  sympathy  of  every  one  interested  in 
the  education  and  gradual  elevation  of  the  ])eople,  be  his  political  opinions 
what  they  may.  Literalure  of  some  kind  the  masses  have,  and  will  have, 
in  spite  of  all  regulations ;  and  if  these  impediments  do  not  permit  them 
to  get  at  the  higher,  healthier  kind,  who  can  blame  them  for  banquetting 
on  such  garbage  as  they  can  obtain?  Hard  workers  need  mental  stimu- 
lants :  the  newspaper  would  satisfy  that  need.  The  defence  of  Rome 
and  the  heroism  of  the  Hungarians  would  be  found  more  exciting  than 
the  most  profligate  story.  But  the  half-penny  press  cannot  publish  news; 
the  government  allows  it  to  print  only  the  most  gross  and  tawdiy 
licentiousness.' — From  the  AthencPMm,  of  August  11th. 

A  more  healthful  article  than  the  foregoing  we  do  not  expect  to  see  on 
this  or  any  other  subject.  We  value  it  the  more,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  chief  organ  of  refined  criticism,  and  repudiating  that  short-sightedness 
of  the  refined  which  treats  the  masses  as  out  of  the  pale  of  literature  and 
art.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Athenceum  of  its  rule  of  abstinence 
from  politics,  is  another  ])oint  in  the  character  of  that  journal  from  which 
we  cannot  withhold  our  tribute  of  respect.  Without  entering  the  arena 
of  party  strife,  it  sees  that  nothing  is  entirely  beyond  the  range  of 
political  action,  and  that  to  refrain  from  giving  a  passing  encouragement 
to  freedom  and  justice  would  be  to  chain  to  the  car  of  despotism  that 
literature  which  can  only  flourish  in  a  free  country  and  amid  liberal 
institutions.  Most  truly  does  it  affirm  that  all  taxes  which  *  act  as  res- 
trictions on  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  information  in  the  country 
would  be  abolished  at  once  by  a  government  which  looked  only  to  the 
true  welfare  of  the  people.'  In  its  recommendation  of  the  stories  of 
Roman  and  Hungarian  heroism  as  the  proper  mental  excitement  for  the 
^lard  workers'  of  England,  it  sets  a  good  example  to  those  cautious 
politicians  who  would  let  the  people  read  nothing  but  diluted  science  and 
mawkish  sentimentality;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  of  all  the  press 
the  Athenceum  has  the  least  reason  to  desire  a  change,  since  it  enjoys 
the  piivilege  of  a  penny  postage  without  being  compelled  to  receive  a 
penny  stamp. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  agitation  ao^ainst  ignorance  has  reached 
Irdand,  so  lately  inaccessible  to  all  but  local  politics.  The  Galway 
Mercury  of  the  4th  of  August  conlaiiicd  the  Address  of  the  Newspaper 
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Stamp  Abolition  Committee,  wliieb  appeared  in  this  paper  on  the  1st ; 
and  in  the  Dublin  Commercial  Journal  of  August  18th  we  find  an 
excellent  article,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

'  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  subject  is  being  taken  up  vigorously  by 
many  of  the  English  press.  To  all  who  view  education  as  the  first  great 
step  to  a  people's  regeneration  it  is  a  most  important  question, 

*  That  that  element  of  civilisation,  which  more  than  all  others  conduces 
to  the  safety  and  stability  of  government — which  more  than  all  other 
remedies  for  national  disease,  possesses  both  a  certainty  of  cure  and  a 
cheapness  and  universality  of  application ;  that  this  should  be  selected  by 
government  as  one  of  those  branches  of  trade  from  which  revenue  is  to  be 
extracted,  reckless  of  the  tendency  of  such  a  levy ;  this,  indeed,  may  be 
matter  of  surprise  to  many — must  be  a  matter  of  indignation  for  all. 

*  The  taxes  on  knowledge  are  onerous  and  oppressive  when  taken  in 
the  ad  valorem  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  article  taxed.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  taxes  laid  on  thus  unwisely  and  injudiciously,  is  something 
over  j£l  ,200,000.  For  this  paltry  sum — paltry  when  compared  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  kingdom — a  great  principle  is  outraged,  and  an 
injurious  precedent  laid  down. 

*  That  it  should  be  the  interest  of  government  to  advance  the  education 
of  the  people  by  every  way  in  their  power,  is  obvious  to  all.  The  prin- 
ciple is  recognised  by  the  establishment  of  national  schools,  and  govern- 
ment colleges.  But  when  another  mode  of  education  is  offered  to  the 
authorities,  when  a  means  of  enlightenment  exists  at  the  present  day, 
Avhich,  in  its  power  of  useful  instruction,  is  unequalled — what  course  do 
the  government  take  regarding  it  ?  Do  they  aid  it  with  grants  ?  Do 
they  encourage  it  by  immunities  ?  Do  they  stimulate  it  by  reward  ?  Do 
they  promote  its  diffusion  by  their  assistance?  The  stamp,  paper,  and 
advertisement  duties  furnish  the  answer. 

'  We  seek  to  instruct  the  people — we  offer  to  them  that  instruction  at  as 
low  a  rate  as  is  consistent  with  our  own  safety — we  run  many  risks  in 
the  attempt  to  supply  the  masses,  thirsting  for  mental  sustenance,  with 
intellectual  aliment  of  a  wholesome  kind,  judiciously''  administered.  One 
would  think  that  the  discharge  of  this  duty  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
government  in  whose  care  the  interests  of  this  people  are  placed.  Yet 
what  do  we  find?  Our  hands  are  bound  up  by  restrictions,  our  pi-ogiess 
impeded  by  vexatious  and  onerous  imposts.  And  by  whom?  By  this 
very  government — this  very  legislature — whose  interests  we  are  advancing. 
We  are  checked  by  the  guardians  of  that  constitution  the  stability  of 
which  we  have  strengthened,  the  foundations  of  which  we  have  secured. 

*  For  whatever  makes  the  people  less  ignorant,  makes  them  less  turbulent 
also  ;  and  the  more  knowledge  is  spread,  the  more  will  peace  and  order 
prevail  through  the  land. 

^  The  advertisement  duty  is  another  oppression  which  we  trust  to  see 
removed,  and  which  is  the  most  unjustifiable  of  all  the  taxes  that  ever 
went  to  form  a  Chancellor's  budget.  This  tax  is  so  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate in  its  mode  of  levy  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  occupy  a  moment's 
time  in  pointing  out  its  injustice.  One  instance  will  suffice — one  drawn 
also  from  our  own  experience.  A  poor  governess  enters  our  office — she 
seeks  employment.     She  oireis   us  an  advertisement  couclicd  in  as  iaw 
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words  as  possible.  It  amounts  to  four  lines  of  our  columns.  We  charge 
Sixpence  for  its  insertion.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Inland 
lievenue  steps  in,  and  demands  One  Shilling  duty  !  On  the  same  day 
a  wealthy  Insurance  Company,  or  a  prosperous  mercMntile  establishment, 
send  in  their  advertisement,  for  which  we  charge,  say.  Two  Pounds. 
(Many  exceed  this,  but  the  average  number  of  the  highest  do  not  go 
beyond  it.)  The  same  Hon.  Commissioner  mentioned  above  demands 
duty  on  this  advertisement  also,  and  he  charges  but  One  Shilling, 
though  the  value  of  the  article  taxed  is  eighty  times  larger  than  that  for 
which  he  charges  the  struggling  governess,  or  unemployed  clerk  or  tutor, 
the  very  same  amount.  The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  eloquent 
enough.     Comment  is  needless. 

*If  we  could  trace  out  the  course  of  the  newspaper  circulation  of  t'lis 
country,  we  might  be  able  to  estimate  the  benefits  that  invariably  result 
from  the  constant  teachings  of  a  free  and  intelligent  press.  We  would 
be  sure  to  see  inteUigence,  sobriety,  and  industry,  prevail  in  the  home 
where  the  mechanic  or  labourer  perused  and  studied  the  penny  magazine, 
or  the  larger  and  more  diversified  weekly  journal,  and  spent  his  evenings 
not  at  the  gin  shop,  the  whiskey  store,  nor  the  ale  house,  but  sat  at  home 
by  his  own  fire-side,  happy  in  the  elevation  of  thought  produced  from 
the  judicious  and  liberal  education  which  the  press  pours  out.  That 
education  is  given  sometimes  irregularly — sometimes  in  a  desultory  form 
— and  sometimes,  perhaps,  mixed  up  with  what  is  worthless  or  pernicious. 
But  the  thought  and  reflection  induced  by  continued  perusal,  will  soon 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  analyses  and  examination,  which  will, 
assuredly,  bear  good  result  in  the  rejection  of  what  is  evil — in  the  accep- 
tance and  warm  approval  of  all  that  is  truthful  and  pure.' 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  reminding  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner 
that  the  battle  must  be  fought  throughout  the  country  before  it  can  be 
won,  and  that  in  the  battle  we  expect  them  to  take  an  active  part. 

In  every  town,  parish,  village,  hamlet,  or  literary  institution,  which 
contains  one  of  our  readers,  let  an  anti-stamp  committee  be  formed  ;  they 
need  spend  no  money  ;  let  them  meet  at  a  member's  house — the  central 
committee  will  supply  them  with  tracts  gratis,  and  with  all  the  advice  or 
assistance  in  their  power.  Let  these  local  committees  get  up  petitions, 
respectably  and  numerously  signed,  and  send  them  either  to  such  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  as  they  can  trust,  or  to  the  office  of  the  committee,  15, 
Essex  Street,  Strand.  Let  this  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the 
whole  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  may  be  vigorously  attacked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  and  an  attempt  made  to  get  rid  of  the 
penny  stamp  when  the  budget  is  discussed.  Let  those  who  are  too  busy 
to  do  anything  else  contribute  money.  We  shall  be  happy  to  take  charge 
of  the  subscriptions  of  our  readers,  and  will  undertake  to  forward  them  to 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  Place.  G.  J.  H. 

THE  SELF-SUPPORTING  PAUPERS  OF  SHEFFIELD. 


The  possibility  of  enabling  the  parish  poor  of  the  metropolis  to  become 
self-supporting,  has  for  some  time  been  agitated.  Mr.  Hetherington, 
with  considerable  address  and  success,  urged  the  matter  on  the  St.  Pan- 
eras  board.     We  condense  from   the  Sheffield  IHmes  and  MancJiester 
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Spectator  the  history  of  the  most  complete  experiment  we  know  of  in 
the  provinces. 

The  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians  for  the  Sheffield  Union,  Mr. 
Watkinson,  havinpj  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  designed  a  plan  for  the 
employment  of  able-bodied  paupers  on  the  land.     The  Sheffield  board, 
listening  to  his  views,  rented  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  a  period  of 
21  years,  fifty  acres  of  moor  land,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  4s.  per  acre.     It  is 
distant  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Sheffield,  on  the  road  to  Glossop, 
and  a  most  sterile  and  unpromising  aspect  it  had.     Operations  were  com- 
menced in  May,  1848,  by  the  erection  of  a  substantial  house  for  the  la- 
bourers, at  a  cost  of  .£1,000.     In  October,  the  building  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  partially  habitable.     At  that  time,  there  were  about  400 
able-bodied  men  receiving  parochial  relief,  all  of  whom  had  been  employed 
in  the  irksome  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  grinding  corn  by  hand-mills 
and  picking  oakum.     A  qualified  superintendent  was  appointed,  and  fifty 
men  were  drafted  out  of  the  ranks,  and  sent  to  the  farm.     The  new  mode 
of  employment,  although  novel  to  many,  was  greatly  preferred  to  the  old 
one,  and  in  a  short  time  the  farm  became  the  abode  of  the  privileged, 
scarcely  any  being  sent  thither,  save  those  whose  general  conduct  was 
deemed  worthy  of  reward  and  encouragement.     The  farm  has  been  en- 
closed on  one  side  by  a  good  stone  wall,  880  yards  in  length,  5  feet  high, 
and  1 1  ft.  thick,  the  material  for  which  was  got  and  brought  to  the  spot 
by  the  paupers.     About  eight  acres  have  been  broken  up  by  the  spade, 
cleared,  and  well  drained — the  stone  on  the  land,  which  is  superabundant, 
having  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  deep  under-drains.     These  eight 
acres  are  now  under  cultivation,  and  have  on  them  average  crops  of 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  and  mangle  wurzel.     The  remain- 
ing forty-two  acres,  not  yet  broken  up,  have  been  used  as  pasturage  for 
the  farm-house,  and  a  number  of  cattle  have  been  taken  in  to  '  gist,' 
the  receipts  from  which,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  will  exceed  the  year's 
rent  for  the  whole  fifty  acres.     The  main  force  is  still  employed  in  clear- 
ing the  land.     The  hours  of  labour  are  from  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  in  the  evening,  deducting  the  usual  meal  hours.     The  week's 
labour  terminates  at  noon  on  Saturday,  when  each  man,  after  partaking 
of  dinner,  returns  to  his  family  and  friends,  with  whom  he  is  at  liberty  to 
spend  the  Sunday;  but  he  must  return  to  the  farm  by  Monday  at  mid- 
day.    The  men,  with  their  active  labour  and  corresponding  food,  speedily 
became  robust  and  healthy ;  and  the  superior  treatment  here  administered 
had  the   good  eff*ect,   in   most   instances,  of  effecting  a  reform  of  the 
character  of  those  stubborn  spirits,  who,  while  in  the  workhouse,  were 
refractory  and  ill-behaved  ;  and  many  who,  while  remaining  in  the  work- 
house, or  at  the  flour  mill,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment  at 
their  trade,  became  so  far  improved  in  character,  after  a  short  residence 
at  the  farm,  that  they  experienced  but  little  difficulty  in  gaining  the  sort 
of  employment    which    previously  they  had  solicited  in  vain.     In  this 
manner  their  withdrawal  from  the  farm  makes  room  for  others.     The 
fluctuation  in  the  number  of  labourers,  however,  creates  very  little  if  any 
inconvenience  in  respect  of  the  systematic  progress  of  the  operations,  inas- 
much as  the  chief  work  is  the  reclaiming  of  the  land,  a  process  which  can 
be  easily  suspended  or  recommenced  at  any  time.     *  This  attempt,'  says 
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the  Sheffield  Times,  *  to  bring  under  cultivation  a  tract  of  waste  land  by 
means  of  surplus  pauper  labour  has,  we  can  state  from  personal  observa- 
tion, been  completely  successful.  We  are  enabled  to  state,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  experiment  proves  that,  in  addition  to  supporting  the 
labourers  employed  at  the  farm — and  this  of  itself  is  no  mean  consideration 
— the  return  yielded  hy  the  various  sources  of  income  will  fully  balance 
the  interest  of  the  capital  expended.  This  fact,  we  apprehend,  can  scarcely 
be  otherwise  than  satisfactory ;  because,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  im- 
i)ortant  moral  results  involved,  the  scheme  provides  an  outlay  for  almost 
any  amount  of  unproductive  labour,  and,  by  its  pecuniary  operation, 
greatly  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  infliction  resulting  from  an  extensive 

and  protracted  depi'cssion  of  trade ,  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 

state,  too,  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  are  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  scheme,  and  are  endeavouring  by  earnest  co-operation 
to  perpetuate  its  successful  working.' 

*  The  experiment,'  says  the  Manchester  Spectator,  *  seems  to  be  a  very 
promising  one,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  every  board  of 
guardians  which  still  persists  in  the  absurd  system  of  keeping  men  to 
work  at  profitless  employments.'  G.  J.  H. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SORROW  AND  JOY  ON  MORAL 

INSTINCTS. 

Very  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  natural  influence  of  sorrow 
in  developing  moral  instincts,  and  in  imparting  sensitiveness  to  spiritual 
susceptibilities— but  very  little  on  that  of  joy.  For  our  own  parts  we 
believe  days  of  ounshine  to  be  to  the  full  as  serviceable  in  preparing  the 
mind  for  the  seeds  of  right  principles,  as  days  of  rain — times  of  relaxa- 
tion, as  times  of  labour — smiles,  as  sighs — laughter,  as  tears.  Monoto- 
nous misery  is  a  soil  as  barren  of  all  virtue,  as  monotonous  pleasure — 
and  perpetual  drudgery,  unrelieved  by  occasional  gleams  of  amusement,  is 
as  fatal  to  all  that  religious  benevolence  can  desire,  as  unceasing  dissipa- 
tion. Intense  selfishness  is  the  product  of  either.  Man's  affections  seem 
to  collapse  upon  their  own  centre,  and  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  being 
drawn  out  of  himself,  by  any  state  which  excludes  occasional  alternations. 
To  the  poor,  a  day  of  hilarious  enjoyment,  supposing  that  enjoyment  to 
be  unexceptionable  in  kind,  has  a  tendency  as  beneficial  as  a  season  of 
affliction  to  a  debauchee.  It  allures  the  mind  from  its  too  familiar  haunts. 
It  lends  a  brief  sense  of  newness  to  his  being.  It  wakes  up  sympathies 
that  have  so  long  slumbered  as  to  have  been  forgotten.  It  stirs  feelings 
all  but  dead.  It  makes  the  man  for  the  time  being  more  of  a  man  than 
he  was  before.  It  brings  out  family  and  social  affections — constitutes  a 
fresh  spot  upon  which  hearts  can  mingle — weaves  another  thread  of 
mutual  interest  around  those  whom  the  relationships  of  life  have  linked 
together.  It  is,  in  many  more  ways  than  we  can  enumerate,  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  qualities — and,  as  an  element  in  civilising, 
softening,  purifying,  rugged  or  turbid  human  nature,  might  be  turned  to 
far  more  useful  account  than  it  has  been. — Nonconformist. 
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Among  the  notices  of  motion  for  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing by  Mr,  W.  J.  Fox  : — 1.  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  existing  relations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  State,  with  a  view 
to  their  revision.  2.  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  state 
of  education  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  means  of  rendering  it  efficient  and 
National.  By  Mr.  Heywood  : — Address  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  Her  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  National  Education.  [This  notice  was  placed  on  the  books  early  last  Session, 
but  it  never  stood  a  chance  of  coming  before  the  House — except,  we  believe,  once, 
and  then,  as  usual,  it  was  thought  better  to  postpone  it  than  to  interfere  with 
public  business — i.  e.,  Whig  measures.] 

Mr.  Campbell's  Citizen  of  the  World  was  discontinued  a  short  time  ago,  Mr, 
Thomas  Cooper  has  ceased  to  be  editor  of  the  Plain  Speaker^  but  is  to  appear 
occasionally  in  its  columns. 

On  September  2nd  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  Watford  Field,  Watford.  Mr. 
A.  Campbell  presided.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
W.  Cooper,  T.  Shorter,  Adkins,  and  Dixon,  of  the  Chartist  Executive.  About 
1500  persons  were  on  the  field. 

Not  only  has  the  Spectator  protested  against  the  proposed  Fast  Day  to  avert 
the  Cholera  as  unphilosophical,  but  the  Nonconformist  has,  in  an  article  of  con- 
siderable ability,  taken  the  same  view,  arguing  that  prayer  may  change  us  but 
cannot  alter  Nature,  or  change  the  God  of  Nature. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  Saturday  expressed  its  satisfaction  that  the  Coventry 
candle  clergyman  had  been  compelled  to  resign  his  place,  and  treated  with  derision 
his  attempted  defence  of  his  conduct  which  he  has  oflfered  to  the  Secretary  oj:  State. 

Mr.  Owen's  new  work,  which  is  got  up  with  great  taste  and  written  with  unusual 
vigour,  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  review  it. 

F.  Douglas,  the  coloured  slave  that  was,  relates  that  when  twelve  years  old  he 
had  experienced  religion,  and  was  therefore  afraid  to  steal,  but  he  was  often  very 
hungry;  his  unjust  master  feeding  well  his  friends  in  the  parlour,  while  those  in 
the  kitchen  were  half  starved.  On  the  plantation  was  a  slave  named  Sandy 
Figgins.  to  whom  he  applied  for  advice  in  his  hunger.  '  Well,'  said  Sandy,  *  you 
must  take  something  to  eat  (they  calling  it  taking,  and  not  stealing,  among  the 
southern  slaves) ;  you  mustn't  be  hungry— aye,  I  could  steal  a  pig — blessed  be 
God— and  shout  hallelujah!'  «How  do  you  justify  that,  Sandy?'  asked  he. 
'  Well,'  answered  he,  '  see  that  pig  ?'  '  Yes.'  *  Well,  that  pig  is  master's  pro- 
perty.' *  Yes.'  *  Well,  you  master's  property  too.'  *  Yes.'  '  Well,  then,  sup- 
pose you  put  some  of  that  master's  property  into  this — it  would  only,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  General  Jackson,  be  a  question  of  removal  I'  And  ever  after  he  had 
plenty  of  pig. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  says  that  in  Canton  there  are  123  temples  dedicated  to 
the  three  heathen  deities,  Tacu,  Buddh,  and  Ju-kea-sic,  or  Confucius— with  2000 
priests,  1000  nuns,  and  an  annual  revenue  exceeding  £108,000. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  were  lately  received  on  four 
subscription  days*by  the  Freehold  Land  Society  of  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 
Nineteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  land— freehold  land,  by  this  one  society  has 
already  been  purchased  tor  its  members ;  and  almost  sixty  acres  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  be  in  possession  of  working  men,  conferring  county  votes  upon  each. 
Who  despairs  of  'winning  counties'  now?  Between  eight  hundred  and  nine 
hundred  allotments  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months,  have  been  eflfected 
by  this  institution.  The  estate  at  Bloomsbury,  belonging  to  this  society,  is  now 
completed,  and  the  commissioners  have  approved  of  the  sti*eets,  and  declared 
thuiii  '  public  highways.'  CJ.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'9  LECTURES. 


LiTBKART  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Sept.  7,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  '  Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  Sept.  g,  (74)  Thomas  Cooper,  'The 
Administration  of  Pitt,  and  its  Influence  on  our 
own  Times.* 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street.  Ox- 
ford Street.— September  9,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— Sept.  9,  (8)  a  Lecture. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Sept.  9.  i7h) 
ftlr.  G.  J.  Holyoake, '  Hired  Orators :  who  are  they?' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
Sept.  10,  (8)  Dr.  G.  Sexton,  *  On  the  Philosophy  of 
Ghosts,  Apparitions,  &c.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— 1st  and  3rd  Sundays 
of  every  month,  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.  will  lecture  ; 
other  Sundays,  Mr.  Travers. 

BISHOP  OF   LINCOLN  ON  COMMUNISM. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  his  late  Triennial 
Visitation,  delivered  himself  of  an  admission  which 
will  be  valued  by  the  .religious  advocates  of  Com- 
munism. He  said — we  quote  the  Lincoln  Mer- 
cury, No.  8046—'  It  seemed  to  be  imagined  that 
a  community  of  goods  like  that  which  existed  for  a 
short  time  in  the  countries  of  Jerusalem  would 
extinguish  men's  passions,  and  the  various  evils 
they  produced  in  society.  A  community  of  goods 
there  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  it 
was  the  consequence  of  the  subjugation  of  the  evil 
passions,  and  not  the  cause :  it  was  voluntary,  and 
did  not  exist  long,  and  it  never  existed  in  any  other 
of  the  Christian  churches.  A  voluntary  system  of 
Communism  could  not  long  continue,  and  a  com- 
pulsory system  would  lead  to  frightful  conse- 
quences. These  dangerous  theories  arose  from 
mistakenly  looking  up  to  the  Legislature  for  reme- 
dies for  every  evil,  which  would  be  cured  only  by 
the  exertions  of  the  People.  The  Apostles  meddled 
not  with  the  distinctions  of  rank  or  fortune :  they 
laboured  at  their  divine  mission  till  the  people 
gradually  became  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  and  it  was  by  this  that  the  Church 
achieved  the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery.' 

INFIDELITY  IN   OXFORD. 

It  is  said  that  inOxford— where  one  cannot  pass  the 
streets  without  being  constantly  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  learned  and  religious,  so  far  as 
those  ideas  are  connected  with  academical  gowns, 
caps,  tassels,  and  bands — infidelity  prevails  to  a 
great  extent ;  that  many  young  men  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  all  religion,  pride  themselves  in  freedom  of 
thought,  and  yet,  when  pressed  on  the  subject, 
avow  themselves  Churchmen — while  it  appears  they 
care  as  little  for  the  prayer-book  as  they  do  for  the 
Koran. 

See  pp.  25-6  of  the  '  Oxford  Citisen,  a  record  of 
progress,  justice,  and  humanity;'  a  monthly  pub- 
lication in  4to,  price  2d.,  of  which  only  four 
numbers — namely,  for  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1848 — were  published,  by  H.  Aldon,  42, 
High  Street,  Oxford.  From  what  cause  discon- 
tinued, I  know  not. 

A  Volnkyan  Theist. 

'PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATE.' 

We  hardly  know  why  Mr.  Holyoake  should  call 
his  work  '  Rudiments ; '  though  a  small  it  is  a  very 
full  book,  and  certainly  presents  more  than  rudi- 
ments in  its  argument,  explanation,  and  fitness  of 
illustrative    citations.      Nothing    relating    to    the 


subject  seems  overlooked.  The  work  contain* 
twenty-four  chapters,  which  form  three  parts— on 
Derivative,  Acquired,  and  Applied  Powers.— 
Weekly  News,  No.  l64. 


Lettered,  in  cloth  of  Gothic  figures,  Price  Four 

Shillings, 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  RELIGION  OP  SHAKSPERE.  By 
W.  J.  Birch,  M.A.,  [New  Inn  Hall,  Oxon,]  Author 
of  the  '  Real  and  the  Ideal,'  &c. 

London  {    C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 

Street. 


WESTERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  8i  ANNUITY 
SOCIETY,  3,  Parliament  Street,  London. 
Bankers  :   Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co., 
Charing  Cross. 

Valuable  new  Principle. — Payment  of  Pre- 
miums may  be  occasionally  omitted  without  for- 
feiting the  Policy,  on  a  new  and  valuable  plan, 
adopted  by  this  society  only,  as  fully  detailed  in  the 
Prospectus.  Every  information,  free  of  expense, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  office,  from 

A.  Scratch  LET,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

Now  ready.  Price  6s.,  Svo.  (Copyright), 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BENEFIT 
BUILDING  SOCIETIB:S,with  Rules  and  Tables, 
ntended  for  the  use  of  Officers  and  Members.  By 
A.  Scratch  LEY,  M.A.,  Actuary  to  the  Western 
Life  Assurance  Society,  3,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Sauare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  aa  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 

INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reason^  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter'^ 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 


Received. — Hugo.  (Thanks  for  enclosures.^ — N. 
S. — Dublin  Commercial  Journal.  —  Spectator, 
No.  n04.— Irishman,  No.  34.— W.  C,  Bristol. 
(One  was  not  able  to  do  more  at  the  time.) — 
'  Playground  Duty,'  by  Kappa. — '  England  and 
America  Compared.' — Important  letter  on  the 
Will  of  Mr.  Hetherington. — Democratic  Review, 
for  September. — Cheltenham  Examiner. — Opera- 
tives' Free  Press,  No.  1. — ^The  Moral  Lunacy  of 
our  Class  Legislators  Demonstrated,'  by  Arthur 
Trevelyan. — '  Common  Sense,'  by  Richard  Snel- 
ling. — Willis  Knowles. — R.  Rider.  (His  most 
serviceable  and  generous  letter  shall  receive  our 
best  attention.) 

London : — Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  64,  Exmoiith 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  Published  by  J.Waisou, 
3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 

Wednesday,  September  5,  ]  349. 
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THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  HETHERINGTON,  &  NARRATIVE 

OF  HIS  BURIAL. 


*  We,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  at  present  assemMed,  sincerely  deplore 
the  loss  of  our  much- respected  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Hetherington ;  and  cannot  allow  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  offering  this  poor  tribute  to  his  worth,  talent,  energy,  urbanity,  and  zeal.  In 
him  the  poor,  and  more  especially  the  infant,  have  lost  a  powerful  advocate,  the  Directors  a  valuable 
coadjutor,  the  ratepayers  an  economical  distributor  of  their  funds,  and  mankind  a  sincere  philanthropist.' 
— Passed,  unanimously,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  Friday,  Aug.  24th,  1849. 

A  Committee  of  the  Directors  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  have  issued  a  Memorial  of  their  late  es- 
teemed colleague,  for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors.  They  entrusted  its 
compilation  to  me.  The  various  matter  is  extracted  from  the  Reasoner, 
where  Hetherington  was  gratified  to  think  that  all  relating  to  him  would 
appear.  The  chief  abridgment  for  which  I  have  to  apologise  is  that  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  Eloge,  which  could  not  be  retained  entire  without  greatly 
exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  Memento.  Its  condensation  has 
been  a  task  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  But  I  have,  I  believe,  preserved 
its  spirit  entire;  and  if  it  has  lost  anything  in  effect,  Mr.  Cooper's  reputa- 
tion can  bear  it ;  and  I  trust — the  cause  being  considered — his  generosity 
will  forgive  it.  I  now  complete  the  narrative  of  Hetherington's  last 
hours,  as  promised  last  week. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  August  21, 1  was  apprised  that  Hetherington  was  ill. 
Knowing  his  anti-medicinal  views  I  took  medicine  with  me,  and  gave  him  some 
instantly.  I  found  that  he  had  been  suffering  a  fortnight  from  premonitory 
symptoms  of  cholerine.  It  is  attributable  to  his  temperate  habits  that  he  had  had 
so  long  a  warning.  After  receiving  some  relief,  he  wanted  to  rise  and  finish  the 
arrangement  of  his  books,  as  he  seemed  to  think  his  malady  might  terminate 
fatally.  His  rising  I  positively  forbade,  and  had  by  gentle  force  to  prevent  it. 
(On  the  preceding  day  he  left  my  daily  paper  at  my  door  himself.)  While  this 
was  occuring,  his  favourite  physician,  Dr.  Kichard  Quain,  was  sent  for.  He  was 
unfortunately  out  of  town.  Next,  Dr.  Epps  was  summoned,  who  promptly  sent 
medicine.  But  as  he  was  unable  to  come,  Dr.  Jones  was  called  upon,  when,  as 
fatality  would  have  it,  he  was  out.  I  immediately  put  on  my  hat  and  fetched  Mr. 
Pearse,  Surgeon  of  Argyle  Square.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Kenny  took  a  note 
from  me  to  Dr.  Ashburner,  of  Grosvenor  Street,  who  generously  attended  and 
saw  him  twice,  though  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself.  Mr.  George  Bird, 
Surgeon,  of  Osnaburg  Street,  Regent's  Park,  paid  friendly  visits,  and  rendered 
his  usual  able,  and  unwearied  assistance.  Mrs.  Martin,  whose  courageous  nursing 
and  intelligent  resources  might  have  saved  our  patient  at  an  earlier  period,  also 
attended  till  a  late  hour  on  "Wednesday  night.  Most  of  this  day  he  was  unconscious. 
On  Thursday  morning,  August  24,  1849,  about  4  o'clock,  he  expired.  His  age 
was  57.     He  left  the  following  document,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
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LAST  WILL  AND   TESTAMENT  OF  HENRY  HETHERINGTON. 


As  life  is  uncertain,  it  behoves  every  one  to  make  preparations  for  death ;  I  deem 
it  therefore  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  ere  I  quit  this  life,  to  express  in  writing,  for 
the  satisfaction  and  guidance  ot  esteemed  friends,  my  feelings  and  opinions  in 
refei'enco  to  our  common  principles.  I  adopt  this  course  that  no  mistake  or 
misapprehension  may  arise  through  the  false  reports  of  those  who  officiously 
and  obtrusively  obtain  access  to  the  death-beds  of  avowed  Infidels  to  priestcraft 
and  superstition ;  and  who,  by  their  annoying  importunities,  labour  to  extort 
from  an  opponent,  whose  intellect  is  already  worn  out  and  subdued  by  protracted 
physical  suffering,  some  trifling  admission,  that  they  may  blazon  it  forth  to  the 
world  as  a  Death-bed  Confession,  and  a  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Infidelity. 

In  the  first  place,  then — I  calmly  and  deliberately  declare  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  popular  notion  of  the  existence  of  an  Almighty,  All-wise,  and  Benevolent 
God — possessing  intelligence,  and  conscious  of  his  own  operations ;  because 
these  attributes  involve  such  a  mass  of  absurdities  and  contradictions,  so  much 
cruelty  and  injustice  on  His  part  to  the  poor  and  destitute  portion  of  His 
creatures — that,  in  n'y  opinion,  no  rational  reflecting  mind  can,  after  disin- 
terested investigation,  give  credence  to  the  existence  of  such  a  Being.  2nd.  I 
believe  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep — that  I  shall  never  live  again  in  this  world, 
or  another,  with  a  consciousness  that  I  am  the  same  identical  person  that 
once  lived,  performed  the  duties,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  human  being. 

3nl,  I  consider  priestcraft  and  superstition  the  greatest  obstacle  to  human 
improvement  and  happiness.  During  my  life  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
sincerely  and  strenuously  exposed  and  opposed  them,  and  die  with  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  Truth,  Justice,  and  Liberty  will  never  be  permanently  established  on 
earth  till  every  vestige  of  priestcraft  and  superstition  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 

4th.  I  have  ever  considered  that  the  only  religion  useful  to  man  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  practice  of  morality,  and  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  kind 
actions.  In  such  a  religion  there  is  no  room  for  priests — and  when  I  see* 
them  interfering  at  our  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  pretending  to  conduct 
us  safely  through  this  state  of  being  to  another  and  happier  world,  any  disin- 
terested person  of  the  least  shrewdness  and  discernment  must  perceive  that 
their  sole  aim  is  to  stultify  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  incomprehensible 
doctrines,  that  they  may  the  more  effectually  fleece  the  poor  deluded  sheep  who 
listen  to  their  empty  babblings  and  mystifications. 

5th.  As  I  have  lived  so  I  die,  a  determined  opponent  to  their  nefarious  and 
plundering  system.  I  wish  my  friends,  therefore,  to  deposit  my  remains  in  un- 
consecrated  ground,  and  trust  they  will  allow  no  priest,  or  clergyman  of  any 
denomination,  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  at  my  funeral.  My  earnest 
desire  is,  that  no  relation  or  friend  shall  wear  black  or  any  kind  of  mourning, 
as  I  consider  it  contrary  to  our  rational  principles  to  indicate  respect  for  a 
departed  friend  by  complying  with  a  hypocritical  custom. 

6th.  I  wish  those  who  respect  me,  and  who  have  laboured  in  our  common  cause, 
to  attend  my  remains  to  their  last  resting  place,  not  so  much  in  consideration  of 
the  individual,  as  to  do  honour  to  our  just,  benevolent,  and  rational  principles. 

I  hope  all  true  Rationalists  will  leave  pompous  displays  to  the  tools  of  priest- 
craft and  superstition.  If  I  could  have  my  desire,  the  occasion  of  my  death  and 
burial  should  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  living.  I  would  have  my  kind  and 
good  friend,  Watson,  who  knew  me  intimately  for  many  years — or  any  other 
friend  well  acquainted  with  my  character  —  to  address  to  those  assembled 
such  observations  as  he  may  deem  pertinent  and  useful;  holding  up  the  good 
points  of  my  character  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  pointing  out  my 
defects  with  equal  fidelity,  that  none  may  avow  just  and  rational  principles  without 
endeavouring  to  purge  themselves  of  those  errors  that  result  from  bad  habits  previ- 
ously contracted,  and  which  tarnish  the  lustre  of  their  benign  and  glorious  principles. 

*  This  phrase,  'when  I  see,'  should  be  when  they  are  seen,2is  it  does  not  follow  that  'any  disinterested 
person,'  &c.  must  perceive  the  stultifying  aim  of  the  pnests  in  the  way  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
states,  because  Hether'mgton  saw  it.  It  was  this  nonsequiturto  which  allusion  is  made  farther  on  within 
brackets.    This  is  the  first  literal  copy  of  this  '  Will '  which  has  appeared. 
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These  are  my  views  and  feelings  in  quitting  an  existence  that  has  been  chequered 
with  the  plagues  and  pleasures  of  a  competitive,  scrambling,  selfish  system ;  a 
system  by  which  the  moral  and  social  aspirations  of  the  noblest  human  being  are 
nullified  by  incessant  toil  and  physical  deprivations  ;  by  which,  indeed,  all  men  are 
trained  to  be  either  slaves,  hypocrites,  or  criminals.     Hence  my  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of   that  great  and  good  man — Robert  Owen.     I  quit 
this  world  with  a  firm  conviction  that  his  system  is  the  only  true  road  to  human 
emancipation:  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  just  system  for  regulating  the  aflfairs 
of  honest,  intelligent   hiimau    beings — the   only  one   yet  made   known    to    the 
world,  that  is  based  on  truth,  justice,  and  equality.     While  the  land,  machines, 
tools,  implements  of  production,  and  the  produce  of  man's  toil,  are  exclusively 
in  possession  of  the  do-nothings ;  and  labour  is  the  sole  possession  of  the  wealth 
producers — a  marketable  commodity,  bought  up  and  directed  by  wealthy  idlers — 
never-ending   misery  must  be  their  inevitable  lot.     Robert  Owen's  system,  if 
rightly  understood  and  faithfully  carried  out,  rectifies  all  these  anomalies.     It 
makes  man  the  proprietor  of  his  own  labour  and  of  the  elements  of  production 
— it  places  him  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  entire   fruits  of  his  labour,  and  sur- 
rounds him  with  circumstances   that   will   make   him    intelligent,  rational,  and 
happy.     Grateful  to  Mr.  Owen  for  the  happiness  I  have  experienced  in  contem- 
plating the  superiority  of  his  system,  I  could  not  die  happy  without  recommending 
my  fellow-countrymen  to  study  its  principles  and  earnestly  strive  to  establish 
them  in  practice.     Though  I  ardently  desired  to  acquire  that  benign  spirit,  and 
to   attain   that   self-control,  which  was  so   conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  the  Rational  System,  I  am  aware  I  fell  immeasurably  short  of  mj  bright 
exemplar;  but  as  I  never  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  wilfully  injured  any  human 
being,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  those  whom  I  may  have  inadvertently 
or  unconsciously  jostled  in  this  world's  scramble.     I  have  indefatigably,  sincerely, 
and  disinterestedly  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  humanity — believing  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it;  and  if  I 
have  not  pursued  this  object  with  that  wisdom  and  discretion  that  should  mark  at 
all  times    the  conduct    of  a  rational    man,  I  have  zealously  maintained     what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  right,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  what  my  opponents  may 
term  my  indiscretions  in  many  cruel  persecutions.     I  freely  forgive  all  who  have 
injured  me  in  the  struggle;  and  die  in  the  hope  and  consolation  that  a  time 
is  approaching  when  the  spirit  of  antagonism  will  give  place  to  fraternal  aflfectioa 
and  universal  co-operation  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

(Signed)  Henry  Hetherington. 

Witnessed  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
Henry  Allsop  Ivory, 
August  21, 1849.  John  Kenny. 

[Hetherington,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  composed  this  document  himself. 
A  year  and  half,  or  more,  before  his  death,  he  gave  the  original  in  his  own  hand- 
writing to  me  and  Mr.  Watson  to  read,  saying,  that  if  he  died  in  his  then  opinions, 
he  intended  to  leave  that  behind  him  as  his  testimony.  He  had  copies  made  to 
distribute  to  a  few  friends.  On  the  Tuesday  (August  21)  on  which  I  was  called  to 
him  he  ordered  a  copy  to  be  given  into  my  charge.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  signed  the  will  of  his  personal  property.  On  taking  it  away  I  handed  to 
him  the  '  Testament  of  his  Opinions,'  saying  '  Will  you  sign  this  also  ?'  I  spoke 
in  that  inquiring  tone  which  implied  '  If  you  still  see  fit  do  so.'  He  at  once  re- 
adjusted his  glasses,  looked  at  the  paper  with  an  air  of  perfect  recognition,  and  wrote 
his  name  with  a  firm  hand.  The  copy  which  I  received,  and  which  he  signed,  I 
believe  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  in  his  own  hand-writing  which  he 
formerly  gave  to  me,  as  it  contains  (in  the  '  4th'  paragraph)  even  a  grammatical 
error,  involving  a  logical  absurdity,  which  I  pointed  out,  and  at  which  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  time,  and  said  he  should  correct  it.  But  I  found  it  still  there. 
The  document  is  incontestably  Hetherington's.  Messrs.  Kenny  and  Ivory  are  too 
young  to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  declaration  in  the  same  maturity  of  tone;  and  it 
contains  some  passages  which  I  should  express  very  diflferently,  and  others  (those 
relating  to  the  priests)  which  I  should  not  express  at  all,  in  any  way.    But  I  give 
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the  'Testament'  faithfully  as  I  received  it.  It  is  a  manly  declaration  of  what  was 
true  to  the  conscience  and  right  in  the  judgment  of  him  who  signed  it.  The 
signed  and  attested  copy  I  have  placed  in  the  Eeasoner  office  for  the  inspection  of 
any  who  are  curious  or  sceptical.] 

On  the  evening  after  his  death,  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  John 
Street  Institute  was  held,  when  they,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  their  deceased  col- 
league, undertook  the  conduct  of  the  burial.  The  arrangements  were  confided  to 
Mr.  Tiffin,  of  the  New  Road ;  and  the  event  showed  that  they  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  more  judicious  hands.  Everything  was  done  in  quiet  taste.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  decorous  without  gloom.  There  was  conscientious  propriety  with- 
out a  particle  of  ostentation  or  affected  display.  The  hearse  was  covered  by  a 
canopy  of  puse  coloured  silk,  on  each  side  of  which  appeared,  in  silver  letters, 
the  words  of  a  frequent  phrase  of  Hetherington's — 

WE  OUGHT  TO  ENDEAVOUR   TO   LEAVE    THE    WORLD   BETTER   THAN   WE  FOUND  IT. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearse  appeared,  in  similar  letters — 

HENRY    HETHERINGTON. 

Mutes  were  superseded  by  pages  with  white  and  blue  coloured  wands,  and  the 
officers  of  the  John  Street  Institution,  and  various  friends  of  the  deceased,  walked 
with  similar  wands  on  each  side  the  procession.  The  Messrs.  Tiffin  bore  maces. 
David  Hetherington,  the  only  surviving  son  (who  is  with  Mr.  Heywood,  of  Man- 
chester), a  relative,  Mr.  Watson,  and  myself  occupied  the  cab  next  the  hearse. 
Twenty-five  other  cabs  followed,  and  the  rear  was  composed  of  a  long  procession 
of  friends.  The  road,  during  the  long  journey  to  the  cemetery,  was  lined  with 
people.  At  times  the  scene  was  very  affecting,  as  women  following  wept  as 
though  Hetherington  was  some  Christ  of  Labour.  The  ground  for  the  interment 
was  that  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  1).  SauU,  and  Hetherington  is  the  first  who 
occupies  it.*  The  concourse  of  persons  at  the  grave  was  very  great.  To  name 
all,  who  would  be  known  to  the  public  if  named,  would  occupy  a  page.  There 
were  editors,  lecturers,  publishers,  guardians  of  the  poor,  foreign  Socialists  and 
politicians  of  note,  who  respected  Pletherington,  or  had  co-operated  with  him. 
Adjoining  the  grave  is  the  monument  of  *  Publicola,'  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Letters  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch.  The  eminence  was  appropriate,  I  stood 
upon  that  tomb  to  speak  the  Oration  given  in  No.  9. 

MR.  WATSON'S  SPEECH. 


When  Mr.  Watson  rose  to  speak,  the  assembly  again  uncovered.  He  laboured 
under  such  evident  emotion  that  it  communicated  itself  to  those  around.  He 
said  the  grave  at  his  feet  was  about  to  separate  from  him  one  who  had  been  not 
only  his  political  associate,  but  his  personal  friend  for  tw;e»ty  years.  And  how- 
ever painful  it  was  to  him,  he  could  not  resist  compliance^in  some  form,  with  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Hetherington,  in  saying  a  few  words  over  his  remains.  To  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  his  friend  Mr.  Holyoake  had  said  h0  could  bear  his  personal 
testimony.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  out  of  towii  when  Mr.  Hetherington's 
ilhiess  was  first  communicated  to  him.  He  at  onpe  returned  home ;  and  when, 
after  a  long  journey,  he  hastened  to  his  friend's  /door — it  was  to  find  him  dead. 
He  could  assure  them  that  he  felfc  deep,  intense,  inexpressible  distress  that  it  was 
denied  to  him  to  be  also  at  his  bed-side,  as  Mr.  Holyoake  had  been,  to  administer 
to  his  wants :  and  he  felt  deeply  grateful  to-.ttiose  who  were  there,  as  he  knew  that 
all  was  done  which  friendly  consideration  could  suggest  or  execute.  He  and 
Hetherington  had  suffered  imprisonment  together,  and  he  knew  that  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  which  had  embittered  his  latter  years,  were  almost  altogether  induced 
by  his  sacrifices  and  losses  in  the  people's  service.  And  his  friendship  was  as 
disinterested  as  his  patriotism.      Himself  and  Hetherington  were  both   book- 

*  On  the  morning  after  Mr.  Saull  announced  at  Jolin  Street  that  he  had  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  to  serve  as  a  burying  place  for  our  friends,  Hetherington  said  to  me—'  Saull 
has  bought  a  grave,  and  says  he  is  able  to  give  a  friend  a  lift— there's  a  chance  tor  us.' 
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sellers,  but  there  never  was  between  them  the  smallest  degree  of  that  rivalry 
which  was  so  commonly  found,  and  which  degraded  trade  into  a  low,  a  dis- 
ingenuous, a  selfish,  and  a  miserable  contest.  Whatever  book  he  had  under- 
taken, Hetherington  promoted  its  sale  just  as  though  it  was  his  own.  They 
did  so  by  each  other,  and  their  single  friendship  never  knew  two  interests. 
Did  his  feelings  leave  him  the  power  of  speech,  he  could  dwell  long  on  the 
virtues  of  his  friend.  They  had  heard  the  tribute  paid  him  by  Mr.  Holyoake. 
Let  them  inquire  into  its  truth.  It  would  bear  the  inquiry — and  if  they  found  it 
true,  let  each  go,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  power  do  what  Hetherington  had  done. 
There  were  many  young  men  around  him.  On  them  it  devolved  to  carry  forward 
the  work  to  which  he  whom  they  deplored  had  made  the  unwearied  contribution 
of  his  life.  Let  all  who  professed  esteem  for  Hetherington  imitate  him.  There 
could  be  no  tribute  more  eloquent — no  honour  to  him  greater  than  that. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  has  forwarded  the  following  passage,  which  he  would  fain 
hang  garland-like  on  Hetherington's  tomb.  The  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, no  less  than  the  friendship  which  dictated  it,  entitles  it  to  preservation. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HETHERINGTON. 


Of  all  the  men  in  the  battle  for  the  People's  Right,  I  have  known  none 
more  single-minded,  few  so  brave,  so  generous,  so  gallant  as  he.  He  was 
the  most  chivalrous  of  all  our  party.  He  could  neglect  his  own  interests  (which 
is  by  no  means  a  virtue,  but  there  is  never  lack  of  rebukers  for  all  failings  of  that 
kind),  but  he  never  did,  and  never  could,  neglect  his  duty  to  the  cause  he  had 
embraced,  to  the  principles  he  had  avowed.  There  was  no  notoriety-hunting  in 
him  :  as,  indeed,  so  mean  a  passion  has  no  place  in  any  true  man.  And  he  was  of 
the  truest.  He  would  toil  in  any  unnoticeable  good  work  for  freedom,  in  any 
*  forlorn  hope,' or  even,  when  he  saw  that  justice  was  with  them,  for  men  who 
were  not  of  his  party,  as  cheerfully  and  vigorously  as  most  other  men  will  labour 
for  money,  or  fame,  or  respectability.  He  was  a  real  man,  one  of  that  select  and 
'glorious  company'  of  those  who  are  completely  in  earnest.  His  principles  were 
not  kept  in  the  pocket  of  a  Sunday  coat  (I  don't  know  that  he  always  had  a  Sunday 
change  of  any  sort) ;  but  were  to  him  the  daily  light  which  led  his  steps.  If 
strife  and  wrath  lay  in  his  path,  it  was  seldom  from  any  fault  of  his  ;  for  though 
hasty,  as  a  man  of  impulsive  nature,  and  chafed  by  some  afflictions,  he  was  not 
intolerant,  nor  quarrelsome,  nor  vindictive.  Men  who  did  not  know  him  have 
called  him  violent.  He  was,  as  I  said  before,  hasty  and  impetuous,  but  utterly 
without  malice ;  and  he  would  not  have  harmed  his  worst  enemy,  though,  in  truth, 
he  heartily  detested  tyranny  and  tyrants.  Peace  be  with  him,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  fitful  dream  which  we  call  life :  peace,  which  he  seldom  knew  here,  though 
his  nature  was  kindly  and  his  hope  strong,  though  he  loved  Truth  and  wilfully 
injured  no  man.  One  of  the  truest  and  bravest  of  the  warm-hearted  has  laid 
down  among  the  tombs,  not  worn  out,  but  sorely  wearied.  May  we  rest  as 
honourably,  with  as  few  specks  to  come  between  our  lives  and  the  grateful 
recollections  of  those  who  have  journeyed  with  us.  If  our  young  men,  in  the 
vigour  of  their  youth,  will  be  but  as  enthusiastic  and  as  untiring  as  was  Hethering- 
ton, even  in  the  last  days  of  his  long  exertion,  we  need  not  despair  of  Freedom, 
nor  of  a  worthymonument  to  a  noble  life,  which  else  would  seem  but  as  a  vainly- 
spoken  word,  wasted  and  forgotten. 

Yet  again,  peace  be  with  him  ;  and  in  his  place,  the  copy  and  thankful  remem- 
brance of  the  worth  we  loved  in  him.  W.  J.  Linton. 


It  is  a  peculiarity,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  remark,  that  I  read  my 
address  at  the  grave.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  I  there  urged,  one  not  noticed — 
a  public  one — actuated  me,  which  for  public  reasons  I  state.  It  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  dispensing  with  the  Church  Service  unless  something,  as 
carefully  considered  and  more  personally  conscientious,  is  put  in  its  place.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  point  of  solemnity  and  decorum,  the  Church  Service  is  per- 
fect j  and  in  every  substitution  of  ours,  the  qualities  of  propriety  and  earnestness 
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should  be  most  anxiously  and  effectually  preserved.  It  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, that  some  burials  of  our  friends  have  been  conducted  where  the  possibility 
has  been  left  open  of  irrelevant  things  being  said — and  sometimes  they  have  been 
said.  As  far  as  this  can  be  guarded  against  it  should  be — and  to  write  what  facts 
and  thoughts  are  proposed  to  be  expressed  is  the  best  precaution  v.'e  can  take  to 
prevent  it.  It  must  not  be  left  open  for  any  man  to  think  that  freedom  of 
thought,  which  we  claim  to  exercise,  is  not  quite  compatible  with  good  taste. 
That  philosophy  which  wants  sensibility  is  false.  It  must  be  put  past  all  doubt 
that  scepticism  of  clerical  error  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  feelings  of  men,  or  the 
reverence  of  humanity.  It  does  not  matter  to  me  that  to  read  a  speech  is  sup- 
posed to  mar  oratorical  effect :  this  it  by  no  means  necessarily  does.  Victor 
Hugo's  late  speech  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  which  has  won  so  much 
applause  in  Europe,  and  so  moved  those  who  heard  it,  was  read.  But  if  reading 
did  impair  rhetorical  effect,  it  would  matter  nothing  in  a  funeral  oiation — as  every 
appearance  of  display  is  best  banished,  and  that  is  the  most  effective,  on  such  an 
occasion,  which  is  the  most  decorous,  unambitious,  simple,  and  earnest.  My 
apology  for  making  these  remarks  here,  is  my  desire  to  see  some  fixed  and  well- 
considered  canon  of  taste  regulate  the  practice  of  our  friends  on  these  occasions, 
and  this  seems  a  suitable  opportunity  for  suggesting  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  at  the  grave,  I  signed  my  name  at  the  I^odge 
as  '  Officiating  Clergyman.'  Mr.  Watson  was  required  to  do  the  same.  We  had 
no  power  to  alter  an  official  form,  but  I  have  since  been  instructed  by  a  legal 
observer,  that  we  might  have  written  after  our  names  '  Officiating  friends,'  thus 
determining  our  own  qualification  consistently  with  our  views.  The  fact  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  it  may  guide  others.  The  John  Street  Directors  provided  2000 
copies  of  Hetherington's  '  Will  and  Testament'  for  distribution  to  the  assembly. 
In  order  that  nothing  should  be  done,  which  could  interfere  with  the  etiquette 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Cemetery  might  be  anxious  to  preserve,  these  were 
not  given  except  outside  the  gates.  Several  reprints  have  already  been  made  of 
the  document,  here  inserted.  But  the  distribution  and  sale  of  ir,  in  a  separate 
form,  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  might  be  better  circulated  in  connection  with 
the  matter  in  the  Memorial,  and  the  proceeds,  which  may  thence  arise,  be  appro- 
priated, either  to  perpetuate  Hetherington's  memory  in  some  obviously  durable 
form,  or  to  the  advantage  of  his  survivors — there  being  dependents  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached — for  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision  exists. 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Whitaker  are  assiduously  engaged  in  the  arduous  and 
difficult  labour  of  adjusting  his  very  confused  and  involved  affitirs,  which  his  con- 
tinuous adversities  and  sudden  death  have  left  in  seemingly  inextricable  difficul- 
ties. And  if  the  matter  of  the  Memorial  should  not  sufficiently  compensate 
those  who  may  purchase  or  circulate  it,  perhaps  the  reflection  that  they  may  thus 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  Hetherington  regarded,  may  prove  an 
adequate  satisfaction.  For,  he  who  cared  more  for  the  public  than  he  cared  for 
himself,  is  perhaps  entitled  (in  the  persons  of  those  belonging  to  him)  to  some 
posthumous  care  in  return.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

DEMOCRACY    TRIED    BY    AUTHORITY. 


The  widest  ocean  is  but  an  aggregate  of  drops.  The  spirit  of  man  is  but 
an  accumulation  of  thoughts.  Globules  of  water  constitute  the  one,  and 
items  of  idea  measure  the  extent  of  the  other.  Everything,  then,  which 
tends  to  excite  reflection  and.  keep  alive  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  great 
truths,  fosters  idea,  nourishes  thought,  and  promotes  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  deny  this,  and  consequently  no  one  will  accuse 
me  of  wasting  time  if  I  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  noting  down  what  I 
have  read  in  three  authors  bearing  upon  the  cause  of  Democracy.  If 
this  only  sets  others  reading  and  searching  for  themselves,  some  little 
good  will  be  done. 
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The  authors  I  allude  to  are  Blackstoue,  Paley,  and  Montesquieu. 
Neither  of  these  writers  were  republicans,  but  they  have  written  enough 
to  convince  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  republicanism  is  the  only  true, 
just,  and  virtuous  form  of  government.  Blackstone  says,  *  In  a  demo- 
cracy, where  the  right  of  making  laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large, 
public  virtue  or  goodness  of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than 
either  of  the  other  qualities  of  government.'  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  though  an  aristocracy  may  boast  of  more  wisdom,  and  a 
monarchy  of  more  strengtli  than  a  republic — which  is  a  very  questionable 
statement — yet  a  republic  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  unselfish- 
ness and  pure  patriotic  feeling.  The  wisdom  of  aristocracies  and  the 
strength  of  monarchies  being  extremely  uncertain,  particularly  the  former; 
the  superiority  of  morality  over  mere  intellectual  power  being  generally 
admitted;  and  the  greater  probability  that  morality,  the  soul  of  all  virtue, 
will  prevail  under  a  republic  than  under  the  rule  of  kings  or  nobles — the 
palm  must  decidedly  be  awarded  to  the  democratic  form  of  government. 

In  Paley's  Philosophy  we  read  thus : — '  The  advantages  of  a  republic 
are,  liberty  or  exemption  from  needless  restrictions  ;  equal  laws  ;  regula- 
tions adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people  ;  public 
spirit,  frugality,  averseness  to  war ;  the  opportunities  which  democratic 
assemblies  afford  to  men  of  every  description  of  producing  their  abilities 
and  counsels  to  public  observation,  and  the  exciting  thereby  and  calling 
forth  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  the  faculties  of  its  best  citizens.' 
According  to  Paley,  therefore,  the  distinctive  merit  of  a  republic  is  that 
it  proclaims  and  encourages  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  And  without  these  principles  of  what  value  is  any  govern- 
ment ?  But  a  monarchy  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  a  democracy ;  the 
watchwords  of  monarchies,  then,  are  Slavery,  Injustice,  and  Fratricide. 
Whatever  vices  are  incident  to  republics  are  also  incident  to  monarchies; 
but  the  virtues  of  a  republic  are  her  own  offspring,  they  arise  out  of  her 
because  she  is  based  on  human  nature.  In  human  nature  the  germs  of 
every  virtue  are  planted,  and  require  but  the  sunshine  of  Truth  to  bring 
them  to  maturity. 

Mo'ntesquieu,  in  that  magnificent  w^ork  of  his,  the  ^  Spirit  of  Laws,' 
pays  a  profound  homage  to  republicanism  when  he  says  *  The  more  an 
aristocracy  borders  on  democracy,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  perfection ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  draws  towards  monarchy  the  more  it  is  imperfect.' 

In  addition  to  these  writers,  and  on  the  idea  entertained  by  many  of 
the  advantage  and  beauty  resulting  from  a  union  of  the  three  forms  of 
government,  I  shall  quote  a  well-known  passage  from  Thomas  Paine. 
He  says,  *  When  men  are  spoken  of  as  kings  and  subjects,  or  when  govern- 
ment is  mentioned  under  the  distinct  or  combined  heads  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  what  is  it  that  reasoning  man  is  to  under- 
stand by  the  terms  ?  If  there  really  existed  in  the  world  two  or  more 
distinct  and  separate  elements  of  human  power,  we  should  then  see  the 
several  origins  to  which  those  terms  would  descriptively  apply :  but  as 
there  is  but  one  species  of  man,  there  can  be  but  one  element  of  human 
power,  and  that  element  is  man  himself.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  are  but  creatures  of  imagination ;  and  a  thousand  such  may 
be  contrived,  as  well  as  three.' 
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Would  that  we  could  resuscitate  the  pjlorious  author  of  those  words ! 
How  his  bright  mind  would  again  rouse  the  world  to  action!  How  he 
would  pour  forth  scorn  upon  royal  thrones,  and  how  he  would  sigh  over 
the  follies  of  too  eager  democrats  !  By  his  deathless  name  let  it  even  be 
impressed  on  our  hearts  that  monarchy  is  an  anointed  blasphemy  ;  aris- 
tocracy a  gilded  lie ;  democracy  an  eternal  truth.        Frank  Grant. 

THE  DYING  TESTAMENT  OF  THE  LATE  MR. 
HETHERINGTON. 


Sir, — I  have  read  wdth  satisfaction  your  observations  over  the  gi*ave  of 
Mr.  Hetherington.  I  have  read  also  a  printed  copy  of  a  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  his  '  Last  Will  and  Testament/  in  which  he  states  that  he 
leaves  it  ^  that  no  mistake  or  apprehension  may  arise  through  the  false 
reports  of  those  who  officiously  and  obtrusively  obtained  access  to  the 
death-beds  of  avowed  infidels  to  priestcraft  and  superstition  ;  and  who, 
by  their  annoying  importunities,  labour  to  extort  from  an  opponent, 
whose  intellect  is  already  worn  out  and  subdued  by  protracted  physical 
suffering,  some  trifling  admission,  that  they  may  blazon  it  forth  to  the 
world  as  a  Death-bed  Confession,  and  a  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Infidelity.'  This  Will  appears  to  have  been  attested  by  you  and  two 
other  gentlemen. 

I  regret  to  see  that  such  were  his  opinions.  At  the  same  time  as  I 
know  the  opinions  of  any  man  do  not  change  the  nature  of  things — that 
things  remain  as  they  were  and  are,  whatever  men  may  think  about 
them,  I  do  not  so  much  regret  his  opinions,  as  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
whatever  they  were  men  have  courage  enough  to  print  and  circulate 
them. 

It  is  not  that  our  laws  are  essentially  different  now  from  what  they  were, 
but  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  forbids  an  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  speak  or  publish  what  is  thought,  and  that  the  gi'eater  spread 
of  education  enables  men  to  express  their  thoughts  in  language  less 
obnoxious  to  legal  charge.  But  what  is  to  satisfy  those  who  doubt 
atheists  as  much  as  atheists  doubt  priests,  that  the  friends  of  Hethering- 
ton did  not  get  round  him  in  his  weaker  moments,  and  obtain  his  signa- 
ture to  their  own,  rather  than  to  his  expressions  of  opinion  ?  The  Will 
itself  has  not  appeared  in  the  Reasoner,  but  as  it  is  probable  that  those 
who  read  the  one  will  have  seen  the  other,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  docu- 
ment is  fairly  open  to  the  objection  that  the  Will  may  have  been  a  con- 
coction of  those  who  surrounded  the  dying  man  rather  than  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  convictions. 

You  may  therefore,  perhaps,  as  you  are  an  attesting  witness,  deem  it 
wise  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  the  document  which  has 
been  printed  as  his  last  Will  received  its  existence.  Is  it  in  his  own 
hand-writing?  Edw^ard  Search, 

[The  question  here  asked  is  relevant,  and  in  consequence  of  the  above 
request,  I  have  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  origination  and  signa- 
ture of  the  Will,  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  in  a  passage  which 
accompanies  the  reprint  of  the  Will,  in  the  *  Memorial  of  Hetherington' 
issued  this  day. — G.  J.  H.] 
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ANECDOTE  OF  M.  D'ARUSMONT. 


During  this  winter,  Dr.  Follen  received  a  very  interesting  visit  from 
M.  D' Arusraoiit,  the  husband  of  Miss  Frances  Wright.  This  gentleman 
was  his  fellow-passenger  in  the  Cadmus,  under  the  name  of  Phiquepal. 
Dr.  Follen  was  at  that  time  much  impressed  with  his  philanthropy,  and 
with  his  admirable  views  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  his  signal 
success  in  the  actual  management  of  some  boys  under  his  care.  When 
M.  D'Arusmont  came  to  New  York,  hearing  that  Dr.  Follen  was  in  the 
city,  he  passed  a  long  evening  with  him,  striving  to  engage  his  interest 
and  aid  in  a  plan  he  had  much  at  heart,  for  establishing  a  community 
upon  the  principle  of  an  exact  justice,  where  each  one  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  efficient  action,  such  as  was  best  suited  to  his  nature, 
and  should  receive  an  adequate  compensation  for  his  labour ;  and  where 
the  surplus  wealth  should  be  employed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all ;  so 
that  the  best  education  and  the  highest  civilisation  should  be  secured  for 
each  and  all.  Such  a  project  could  not  fail  to  interest  such  a  mind  as 
Dr.  Follen's.  But  he  thought  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  the  result 
of  a  genuine  philanthropy,  of  an  enlarged  Christian  policy;  and  that  if  it 
depended  upon  arbitrary  laws,  or  involved  the  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  any  one,  the  evil  would  be  greater  than  the  good.  He 
thought  such  a  state  of  things  would  require  the  revival  of  that  spirit 
which  was  in  the  disciples,  when  *  all  that  believed  were  together,  and 
had  all  things  in  common ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.' 

For  such  a  state  he  ever  prayed,  and  in  its  practicability  he  loved  to 
believe.  But  one  foundation  of  this  faith  was  wanting  in  M.  D'Arus- 
mont. Religion  was  to  have  no  part  in  his  community ;  '  for,'  said  he, 
*  wherever  religion  has  had  any  power,  there  have  been  persecution  and 
cruelty.'  Dr.  Follen  acknowledged  this  fact,  but  laboured  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  not  true  but  false  religion,  and  its  ambitious,  selfish 
ministers,  and  ignorant  bigots,  that  had  persecuted ;  but  he  could  not 
succeed  in  his  purpose.  Here  was  the  radical  difference  between  the 
two  philanthropists :  D'Arusmont  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
race — the  other  in  that  of  each  and  every  individual.  One  would 
tolerate  everything  that  was  honest,  except  religion,  in  his  community — 
the  other  would  assign  no  limits  but  those  of  justice  to  his  toleration. 
One  urged  that  wherever  religion  had  existed  the  rights  of  man  had  been 
set  aside — the  other,  that  true  religion  is  the  law"  of  natural  rights,  as  well 
as  the  bond  of  perfectness.  M.  D'Arusmont  tried  to  convince  Dr. 
Follen  that  they  did  not  disagree  except  in  words;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  he  could  believe  in  any  Deity  separate  from  nature,  or  in  any 
other  state  of  existence  than  the  present  for  any  individual.  I  was 
present  at  the  conversation,  and  saw  the  flush  that  suffused  Dr.  Follen's 
face  as  he  heard  this ;  and  I  heard  his  fervent  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
immortality. 

The  benevolent  old  man  left  us  in  a  depressed  state  of  mind,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  eager  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  commenced  the 
conversation.  He  had  with  him  a  most  beautiful  little  girl,  of  about 
eight  years  of  age.     *  There,'  said   Dr.  Follen,  as  he  left  us,  *  is  that 
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noble  old  man,  spending  his  thoughts,  his  time,  and  his  money  for  what 
he  considers  the  highest  good  of  his  fellow  men,  with  a  youthful  devoted- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  benevolence  ;  carrying  in  his  heart  the  evidences 
of  his  immortality,  and  yet  tenacious  of  the  belief  that  he,  his  beautiful 
child,  and  all  that  he  loves  best  in  the  world,  and  all  his  generous 
and  exalted  purposes  and  hopes,  are  but  a  part  of  the  dust  he  treads  on. 
What  a  lesson  does  his  magnanimous  love  for  his  fellow  beings  teach  to 
the  multitudes  of  cold,  calculating  men  and  women  we  see,  who  take  the 
name  of  him  who  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  philanthropists,  and 
who  call  him  an  infidel,  and  are  eager  to  condemn  him.' — Life  of  Charles 
Follen,  by  E.  L.  Follen,  p.  311. 

DEMOCRATIC    AND   SOCIAL    PROGRAMME. 


[We  make  the  following  extract  of  the  preamble  to  a  Democratic  and 
Social  Programme,  by  M.  Jules  Lechevaiier ;  which,  we  are  informed, 
served  as  the  basis  for  discussion,  at  a  Conference  which — between  the 
6th  March  and  18th  June,  1848 — took  the  name  of  the  Club  of  the 
Organisation  of  Labour.  The  Programme  was  offered  to  the  Socialist 
democrats  as  the  expression  of  the  personal  views  of  the  author ;  and  put 
forward  merely  as  simple  indications  of  opinion  always  subordinate  to 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  unity — which,  said  the  author,  is  now  the 
first  condition  of  strength,  and  the  development  of  our  party. — Trans  ] 

The  revolution  of  1848  is  not  only  a  political  revolution;  it  is  emi- 
nently a  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION. 

In  the  work  of  revolution  and  reconstitution  of  Republican  France,  the 
Socialist  democrats  ought,  in  preference,  to  attend  to  social  questions — 
because  they  present  the  greatest  difficulties — because  the  veritable  poli- 
tical conditions  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  in  the  family,  the 
commune,  the  city,  and  the  state,  are  nearly  known  and  appreciated  by 
all ;  while  the  social  conditions  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are 
neither  known  nor  appreciated  in  the  same  degree. 

What  is  political  liberty,  if  it  be  not  a  means  of  assuring  to  all  citizens 
— to  all  fathers  of  families,  the  free  development  of  their  intelligence  and 
moral  life — their  well-being,  and  the  free  employment  of  their  tools  and 
instruments  of  labour?  a  vain  word  which  conceals  severe  realities  :  des- 
potism and  superstition. 

What  is  'political  equality,  if  it  lead  not  to  the  obliteration,  in  human 
society,  of  this  division  in  two  classes — this  legal  scission — the  mother 
of  all  oppressions,  vices,  miseries?  the  rich  and  poor,  capitalists  and 
labourers,  the  independent  and  the  resourceless,  voluntary  idlers  who 
have  no  need  to  work  for  a  good  living,  and  idlers,  in  spile  of  themselves, 
who  cannot  secure  a  bad  living,  even  in  demanding  to  work  hardly — 
what  is  political  equality  in  the  midst  of  all  these  social  and  civil  in- 
equalities?    An  illusion. 

Fraternity,  itself,  is  but  a  deception,  if  it  maintain  between  brother 
republicans  in  the  city  and  the  state — between  fellovr  religionists,  who 
call  themselves  brothers  before   God,  be  it  in  the  church,  the  chapel,  or 
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the  synagogue — this  state  of  permanent  collision — this  anarchical  conflict 
of  all  interests  and  efforts — this  fratricidal  antagonism,  falsely  called  the 
free  comjyetition  of  trades. 

As  long  as  this  veritable  and  unique  notion  of  that  which  is  right,  as 
long  as  these  essential  principles  of  human  society  are  not  legally  pro- 
claimed and  decreed,  we  may  comprehend  some  philosophical  schools 
who  elaborate  and  endeavour  to  formulate  them  ;  some  political  or  reli- 
gious sects  who,  by  isolating  themselves  from  the  world,  make  the  pratice 
of  them  imperative ;  some  private  societies,  be  they  public  or  secret,  who 
labour  to  propagate  them.  But  when  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity 
shall*  have  reached  their  most  complete  expression,  and  have  penetrated 
to  the  bases  of  social  order — become  a  part  of,  and  identified  with,  the 
political  constitution — the  time  of  sects,  schools,  and  private  combinations 
will*  be  passed.  There  ought  to  exist  none  but  citizens,  united  under 
the  same  national  flag,  for  the  maintenance  and  accomplishment  of  the 
republican  dogma. 

The  republican  dogma  is  thus  summed  up  : — 

Universal  suffrage  and  direct  voting. 

Individual  liberty — the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press — liberty  of  labour — religious  liberty — and  liberty  of  association. 

Each  liberty  organised  and  guaranteed  by  positive  institutions,  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  by  social  law. 

One  deliberative  and  legislative  power — the  National  Assembly. 

One  executive  and  administrative  power — the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Executive  Council,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  partly  chosen 
by  the  Executive,  partly  the  National  Assembly. 

This  combination  is  propounded  as  a  means  of  transition  to  true 
political  liberty,  which  excludes  the  government  of  man  by  man,  as  true 
industrial  liberty  excludes  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 

One  judicial  power — the  Jury;  with  a  magistrature  under  sj)ecial 
conditions  of  competence  and  capacity. 

Extension  and  application  of  this  double  principle  of  the  jury  and  an 
elective  magistracy  for  the  regulation  of  all  the  differences  in  moral, 
intellectual,  and  industrial  order. 

A  grand  Council  of  Consultation  —  the  permanent  commission  of 
national  labour,  composed  of  the  elected  representatives  of  all  the  branches 
of  intellectual  and  industrial  labour. 

Humanitarian  Propaganda  for  the  emancipation  of  peoples  and  races, 
for  the  universal  application  of  democratic  and  social  principles,  of  which 
France  ought  to  be  ihe  apostle  and  the  soldier. 

The  social  democrats  are  not,  then,  sectaries  under  any  denomination 
whatever.  The  social  democrats  are  citizens  of  the  French  Republic,  one 
by  association,  indivisible  by  solidarity,  free  by  universal  suffrage,  equal 
by  just  division  of  the  fruits  of  labour,  and  public  burdens — fi-aternal  by 
the  devotion  of  all  for  each  and  each  for  all. 


**  In  the  original  these  verbs  are  in  the  past  time — as  if  the  events  spoken  of 
were  accomplished.  But  it  is  unfortunately  not  true ;  and  France  is  still  without 
political  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. — Teans. 
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MR.  DUFFrS   'NATION'— NEW   POLICY   OF  THE 

LIBERALS. 

All  our  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  DufFy  is  again  enabled  to 
resume  his  editorial  labours.  From  the  first  number  we  take  the  follow- 
ing wise — and  the  late  circumstances  of  the  writer  considered — brave, 
as  well  as  frank,  words. 

After  having  stated  that  the  struggle  for  Ireland's  independence  is  to 
be  renewed,  he  says — '  For  what  object  is  it  to  be  renewed,  and  by  what 
means?'     I  answer — 

*  If  the  struggle  is  to  be  renewed,  for  what  object  is  it  to  be  renewed, 
and  by  what  ways  and  means  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation,  that  the 
struggle  of  '48  to  win  independence  by  arms  cannot  be  taken  up  now. 
All  bluster  and  bravado  are  more  repulsive  to  me  than  a  death-bell. 
They  sound  more  falsely,  more  offensively,  than  even  the  glosses  of  simu- 
lated loyalty.  It  is  true  that  no  man  can  presume  to  fix  limits  to  the 
endurance  of  a  nation,  or  to  bar  its  rights  of  resistance — and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  try  to  do  so — but  to  me,  who  am  not  ignorant  of  any  part 
of  what  has  been  done  or  attempted  since  February,  1843,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Ireland  is  not  prepared  to  walk  in  that  path  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  mischievous  and  misleading  falsehood  to  pretend  that  she  is. 
For  nations  have  generally  an  alternative,  and  it  is  only  by  choosing 
neither  course  that  they  perish.' 

Mr.  DufFy  goes  on  to  say — 

*  Assuming  these  premises,  what  then  ?  This  then,  we  cannot  win  our 
rights  at  a  blow,  but  we  must  win  them  in  detail.  This  is  my  faith. 
We  must  win  them  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  most  urgent,  and 
advancing  from  point  to  point  towards  the  great  goal.  Ireland  is  a  sick 
and  disabled  man,  whom  we  must  strengthen  and  invigorate  with  many 
preliminary  successes  before  he  is  able  to  win  his  last  and  most  precious 
right.  Independence  is  no  longer  the  first  achievement,  and  sole  spring- 
head of  all  that  will  enrich  and  ennoble  our  country,  but  the  end  and 
result  of  many  previous  victories.  There,  and  no  other  where,  does  it 
lie.' 

In  another  part  of  the  article  he  says — 

*  Our  first  practical  effort  ought  to  be  to  bring  back  Ireland  to  health 
and  strength,  by  stopping  the  system  of  extermination — by  giving  secu- 
rity of  tenure  to  the  people — by  plucking  down  the  sectarian  ascendancy 
that  separate  the  Irish  people  into  two  hostile  camps — by  purifying  the 
popular  representation,  and  occupying  with  wise  men  and  for  wise  and 
generous  purposes  the  institutions  which  the  country  still  possesses ;  and 
for  such  a  contest  circumstances,  I  repeat,  are  singularly  propitious.' 

REMARKABLE   THEOREMS  IN  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 


In  the  work  we  lately  reviewed,*  published  by  Mr.   Scratchley,  M.A., 
Actuary  of  the  Western  Life  Office,  we  find  the  following  curious  pro- 

*  Reasoner  No.  2,  New  Series. 
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perties  deduced  by  him  respecting  the  doubling  of  money  at  compound 
interest,  which  we  give  for  its  use  to  our  friends  of  Building  Societies. 

When  a  sum  of  money  increases  to  double  its  value  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  compound  interest,  the  analytical  investigations  assume  a  peculiar 
form,  from  which  the  following  theorems  have  been  deduced  as  bearing 
on  the  system  of  many  Building  Societies  : — 

1. — For  all  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  10  per  cent. :  The  number  of 

,  years,  in  which  a  single  sum  will  become  double  in  amount  by  the 

accumulation  of  compound  interest,  miiy  be  found  in  round  numbers 

by  dividing  70  by  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent.,  and  taking  that  whole 

number  which  is  nearest  to  the  quotient  obtained. 

The  accuracy  of  this  theorem  may  be  judged  of  by  Table  7,  but  the 
property  is  valuable  as  furnishing  a  simple  rule,  and  one  easily  remem- 
bered.    Thus ; — 

If  the  rate  of  interest  )  then  the  number  )  7  o        i  o« 

,0  4.  i      ^  Ml  1     ^  2  nearly,  or  do  years, 

be  2  per  cent.  3    01  years  will  be  3   ^  "^ '  ^ 

20 
14 

10 

7 


2. — If  a  sum  of  money  be  borrowed  for  such  a  time,  that  if  unpaid  it 
would  become  doubled  by  the  accumulation  of  compound  interest, 
then  the  debtor  can  liquidate  his  debt  with  interest  in  that  time,  by  an 
annuity  equal  to  twice  one  year's  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed  :  If  the 
time  be  a  certain  number  of  years  and  days,  the  last  payment  of  the 
debtor  will  be  a  fractional  portion  of  the  year's  annuity,  proportionate 
to  the  fractional  number  of  days. 

Thus,  if  <£60  be  borrowed  for  14  years  (which  is  the  time  in  which 
money  will  double  at  0  per  cent.)  then  the  debt  can  be  repaid  (including 
principal  and  interest  at  5  per  cent.)  by  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  £,Q  a 
year,  or  lOs.  a  month — since  ^3  is  the  interest  on  £>(S0  at  5  per  cent, — 
this  explains  the  principle  of  Building  Societies  established  for  fourteen 
years. 

The  extension  of  the  above  theorems  to  the  use  of  money  increasing  to 
several  times  its  original  value  is  even  more  remarkable.  It  is  found 
that — If  a  sum  of  money  be  borrowed  for  such  a  time,  that  (if  uppaid  it 
would  amount  to  ^-fold  its  original  value)  then  the  annuity  which  would 
pay  it  off,  principal  and  interest  at  that  time,  is  equal  to  f  divided  byy 
less  one  times  one  year's  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  accuracy  of  the  theorem  requires  that  the  intervals,  at  which  the 
instalments  of  the  annuity  are  paid,  should  be  aliquot  parts  of  the  whole 
period  over  which  it  extends.  When  the  interval  is  small,  as  in  the  case 
of  monthly  payments,  the  formula  may  be  applied  without  reservation, 
and  differs  by  an  inappreciable  quantity  from  the  truth  ',  and  even  for 
yearly  payments  the  error  is  practically  of  no  importance. 
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A    WORLD    O  F    FOLLY. 


'  A  mad  world,  my  masters!' 


I  dreatn'd  that  the  world  had  lost  its 
wits — 
No  matter  how  long  ago  ; 
We  know  it  has  sometimes  lucid  fits-^- 
But  I  dream'd  it  was  mad  all  through. 
There  were   fools   in    the   church,  and 
fools  enthroned, 
And  fools  in  the  way  of  trade, 
And   fools    who    bled    and    toil'd  and 
groan 'd 
Under  laws  that  fools  had  made. 

'Twas  a  curious  study,  at  first,  to  see 

How  folly  the  world  could  guide  ; 
But  the  world  rolPd  on,  and  it  seem'd 
to  me 

That  the  fools  were  satisfied  : 
And  no  one  seem'd  in  the  least  to  care 

How  wild  the  folly  that  sate 
In  parliament-seat  or  judge's  chair, 

Men's  lives  to  regulate. 

Good  Lord !  what  a  parliament  house 
there  was, 
Of  fools  upon  either  side. 
Who  gossip'd,  and  slept,  and  voted  the 
laws 
For  fools  unqualified : 
While  a  fool  sate  under  the  Speaker's 
wig, 
And  sate  so  speakerly, — 
And  yawn'd  as  wide  and  look'd  as  big 
As  solemner  fools  than  he. 

Such  laws  they  pass'd !  no  end  had  they 

But  to  keep  their  follies  alive. 
To  make  the  foolisher  many  the  prey 

Of  the  drones  who  fool'd  the  hive: 
They  were  laws  made  brother  and  brother 
ioes. 

Made  Fraud  and  Rapine  strong, — 
Yet  never  a  fool  in  the  nation  rose. 

To  say  such  laws  were  wrong. 

There  were  laws  for  the  better  making 
of  thieves. 
And  laws  to  mend  them  made ; 
And  the  lawgivers  laugh'd,  and  not  in 
their  sleeves. 
At  Robbery's  roaring  trade  : 
For  the  game  of  them  all  the  wide  world 
through. 
That  most  their  folly  amused. 
Was  '  You  rob  me  and  I  rob  you. 
And  nobody  be  ill-used.' 

There  were  laws  to  encourage  the  growth 
By  constitutional  means ;         [of  fools 

And  a  set  of  the  maddest  of  all  mad  rules 
For  the  rearing  of  kings  and  queens  : 


Yet  these  had  a  sort  of  wild  success, — 

For  fools  upon  every  side 
Sprung  up,  like  weeds  in  a  wilderness. 

And  rankly  multiplied. 

The  'Few'  were  fools,  and  the  'Many' 
the  same ; 
And  whatever  the  first  might  do. 
The  second  would  hold  them  free  from 
blame, 
And  follow  their  folly  too. 
And   the  fellows  would  bawl  till  their 
throats  were  hoarse — 
'  Hurrah  for  the  folly  new  I 
Big  fools  as  you  are,  good  lords  o'  the 
course, 
We  are  sorrier  fools  than  you.' 

There    were    fools    who    starved  at  a 
granary- door, — 
And  fools  who  help'd  them  die, 
And  talk'd,  as  they  turn'd  the  corpses 
o'er. 
Of  the  beauty  of  loyalty ; 
There  were  fools  made  clothes  for  others 
to  wear, 
Yet  went  themselves  unclad ; 
And  fools : — but  the  list  of  the  madmen 
here 
Would  drive  the  hearer  mad. 

To  be  sure  there  were  some  few  *  wise 
ones '  thought 
This  folly  must  have  an  end  ; 
But  the  wisest  of  them  were  fools  who 
taught 
That  folly  itself  would  mend,    [shops, 
*  'Tis  best  not  meddle,   but   mind  your 
And  grumble  when  nothing  is  spent. 
And  shut  your  eyes  for  the  wonderful 
crops 
From  Folly's  firmament.* 

So  time  pass'd  on,  as  great  a  fool 

As  any  of  all  the  rest, — 
Though  he  learn'd,  'twas  only  in  Folly's 
school — 
Some  change  of  folly  at  best : 
Till   the   very   shell  o'   the  world  got 
crack'd, 
And  the  folly — it  all  fell  through  ; 
And — though  your  worships  may  doubt 
the  fact — 
I  woke,  and  found  it  true. 

Spartacus. 


*  '  Open  your  mouths  and  shut  your  eyes  and 
see  what  heaven  will  send  you  '  was  the  favourite 
maxim  of  one  of  their  radical  politicians,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Nonintervention  School. 
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A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  was  formerly  at  Harmony,  has  made  a  visit  to  the  Re- 
demption Society's  estate  in  South  Wales,  situate  ten  miles  from  Caermarthen, 
and  twenty-two  from  Swansea  in  Caermarthenshire.  He  writes — *  I  and  Mr. 
West,  of  Leeds,  went  together — we  staid  on  the  farm  two  days  and  two  nights. 
We  examined  the  land  and  found  it  good.  The  two  farms  comprise  150  acres.  The 
society  occupies  one  farm,  near  ninety  acres — Mr.  Williams  the  other.  A  good 
stream  of  water  divides  them.  There  is  some  useful  timber,  good  clay,  and  stone, 
with  coal  and  lime.  Mr.  R.  Swindles  is  farm  superintendent.  They  have  about 
twenty  sheep,  twelve  cows,  one  bull,  two  horses,  six  or  seven  pigs,  and  some 
poultry.  Altogether  I  was  much  pleased,  as  the  means  exist,  with  good  manage- 
ment, of  a  completely  successful  experiment.  I  have  a  letter  informing  me  that 
they  have  got  their  wheat  in,  and  the  oates  will  soon  follow,  in  good  condition.' 

The  Lincoln  Mercury,  No.  8049,  says — '  Steps  are  being  taken  to  promote  a 
union  of  all  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  Lincoln,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
branch  Temperance  Societies  in  the  diflferent  schools.  Much  additional  good 
would  be  done  by  the  Sunday  schools  if  some  portion  of  the  sabbath  was  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  writing  to  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art.  Writing,  some  years  since,  was  taught  in  the  Wesleyan  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  good  so  conducive  to  the  future  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  children  could  be  no  desecration  of  the  day,' 

*  London,'  says  Eliza  Cook's  Journal, '  is  a  centre  of  all  free  movements ;  it  is  a 
very  refuge  from  despotism  and  oppression  of  all  kinds.  The  refugees  of  all 
countries  flock  to  it — Poles,  French,  Italians,  and  Spanish.  There  you  may  at 
present  find  Louis  Blanc  and  Metternich;  Guizot,  Caussidiere,  and  Polignac; 
refugees  from  the  vengeance  of  people  and  their  governments.  But  a  year  ago, 
London  was  equally  the  resort  of  refugees  from  the  despotism  of  kings ;  of  such 
men  as  Mazzini  the  Italian,  Bern  the  Hungarian,  and  Freiligrath  the  German 
patriot.  These  men  are  now  engaged  in  manfully  working  out  the  emancipation 
of  their  countrymen;  and  may  all  success  attend  them  in  their  eflbrts.' 

The  Times,  of  August  28,  remarked : — *  Bristol  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Methodism,  and  the  recent  proceedings  at  Conference,  in  ex- 
pelling certain  of  the  ministers  for  refusing  to  deny  their  connection  with  the  Fly 
Sheets,  has  caused  much  excitement  there.  The  following  address,  signed  by 
ninety  local  preachers,  class  leaders,  &c.,  has  been  issued: — '  We,  the  undersigned 
trustees,  stewards,  local  preachers,  and  other  officers  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society,  in  the  Bristol  north  and  south  circuits,  viewing  calmly  and  dispassionately 
the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  the  late  Conference,  feel  grieved  at  the  want 
of  fairness  which  has  been  exhibited  in  not  allowing  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference a  full  opportunity  for  freely  expressing  his  view^s  and  opinions.  We  con- 
sider the  principle  upon  which  three  devoted  ministers  of  Christ  have  been  igno- 
miniously  expelled  from  the  Wesleyan  connection  to  be  an  infringement  on  our 
liberties  as  Englishmen,  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  as 
established  by  our  venerable  founder,  and  an  enactment  unprecedented  except  in 
the  annals  of  a  corrupt  church.  We  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  express  our 
feelings  of  regrec  and  surprise  that  three  zealous,  devoted,  and  high-minded  men, 
without  a  stain  on  their  moral  or  ministerial  character,  should  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  possible  rigour  for  their  steady  adhesion  to  independent  principles. 
We  therefore  resolve,  not  only  to  give  this  expression  of  our  opinions,  but,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Wesleyan  body  at  large,  to  take  such  measures  as  will,  if  pos- 
sible, insure  justice  being  rendered  to  those  who,  whether  expelled  or  censured, 
are  deeply  injured,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  proceedings  which  are  as  inimical 
to  the  interest  of  vital  Christianity  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  our  own  society.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  should  be  held  at 
an  early  period.'  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

LfTERARV  8c  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square. — Sept.  14,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  'Prepress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  Sept.  16,  (7^)  Mrs.  M.  Matthews,  on 
the  question  '  Why  should  not  Woman  possess 
Political  Power?' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street.  Ox- 
ford Street  —September  l6,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
•  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  London  HalIj,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road. — Sept.  16,  (8)  a  Lecture. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Sept.  16,  (7^) 
Thomas  Cooper,  *  Life  and  Genius  of  Rousseau.' 

In.stitution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
Sept.  17,  (8)  Miss  L.  Dyer,  'The  Beatuties  of 
Eugene  Sue.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— 1st  and  3rd  Sundays 
of  every  mopth,  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.  will  lecture ; 
other  Sundays,  Mr.  Travers. 


FUNERAL  ORATION  OVER  UGO  BASSI. 

The  Padre  Alessandro  Gavazzi — wishing  to 
honour  the  memory  of  his  townsman  and  friend, 
the  Padre  Ugo  Bassi,  shot  by  the  Austrians  at 
Bologna — invites  all  Italians,  and  those  acquainted 
with  the  lajiguage,  to  hear  the  Funeral  Oration 
that  he  inteaidi  reciting  on  the  death  of  this  holy 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  gratuitous,  and  the  entrance  free  to  all. 
It  will  be  held  in  the  Princess's  Concert  Room, 
Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street,  on  Monday  evening; 
September  3rd,  at  half- past  eight  o'clock,  pre- 
cisely. 

None  but  the  Orator  will  have  permission  to 
speak  on  this  occasion,  as  the  greatest  order  must 
be  kept  to  show  respect  to  the  deceased. 

[This  circular  was  issued  in  London  last  week. 
The  Hanover  Square  Rooms  were  refused  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Oration,  *  because  the  Romans  had 
not  the  sympathy  of  the  English.'  We  should 
like  to  know  who  are  the  interpreters  of  English 
sympathy  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.] 
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AN    EXCULPATORY    WORD    FOR   THE    REV. 
CHAPMAN,  OF  COVENTRY.* 


MR. 


*  Punch/  who  has  of  late  pandered  to  the  conventional '  friends  of  order, 
family,  and  property,'  in  his  treatment  of  the  struggles  of  the  despairing 
and  misruled  classes  and  peoples  of  neighbouring  nations — or  who,  if  he 
has  not  pandered,  has  manifested  most  conscientious  coarseness  and 
brutality  in  many  things  said  both  of  Chartists  and  Young  Irelanders — 
has  nevertheless,  as  Spartacus  sings  in  his  *  World  of  Folly,'  '  lucid  fits,' 
and  novf  and  then  dresses  out  political  and  clerical  fools  in  their  proper 
motley,  caps  and  bells.  In  this  spirit,  Punch  has  had  a  word  to  say  on 
the  five  C's — the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Candle  Converting  Clergyman 
of  Coventry.     Our  hunch-backed  satirist   thus   discourseth    upon   this 

*  Light  of  the  Church,'  the  Coventry  Bonner  : — 

*  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  celebrated  a  goodly  auto-da-fe  in  the 
most  catholic  city  of  Seville.  A  man  was  burned  at  the  stake;  charred 
by  the  fires  of  the  church.  "  Dearly  beloved  friends,"  said  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  pointing  out  to  the  faithful  the  shapeless  stuff  that  was  once  a 
human  being, "  most  pious  people,  I  sorely  grieve  that  out  of  the  very  ten- 
derness of  my  conscience,  my  love  for  our  burnt-up  brother  (you  heard 
how  he  yelled  in  the  flames  !)  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  this  ;  but  the 
sad,  the  afflicting  truth  is  this — I  found  him  of  an  obtuse  intellect,  of  a 
lethargic  temperament,  and  of  a  moral  sense  exceedingly  debased.  And 
so — so  I  had  him  burnt  to  a  cinder." 

'The  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  late  chaplain  of  Coventry  gaol,  scorches  the 
hand  of  Mary  Ball  (sentenced  to  die,  and  since  executed),  blisters  the  con- 
vict's flesh  over  a  candle ;  and  for  the  like  reason  ascribed  by  the  In- 
quisitor— Mary  Ball  was  "  of  an  obtuse  intellect,  of  a  lethargic  tempera- 
ment, and  of  a  moral  sense  exceedingly  debased."  The  Pope  has  re- 
established the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  Of  course,  as  a  Protestant,  Mr. 
Chapman  cannot  become  an  active  officer  of  the  Institution.  We  trust, 
however,  that  Pius  will  find  the  Conventry  chaplain  some  honorary 
distinction.     Such  candle-light  ought  not  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.' 

Now  we  have  an  exculpatory  word  to  say  for  Mr.  Chapman,  which 
none  of  his  friends  have  dared  to  say  for  him,  and  none  of  his  opponents 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  saying  for  him.     The  Church,  Episcopal 

*  since  this  paper  was  penned  we  have  received  an  article  by  a  correspondent,  '  W.  A.,'  of  Dalston, 
entitled  '  The  Coventry  Gaol  Chaplain  Tried  by  Scripture.'  The  writer  goes  over  a  field  of  inquiry  un- 
trodden  upon  this  question,  which  he  is  well  fitted  to  treat.  We  shall  insert  his  article,  not  only  as 
illustrating  somewhat  the  views  above  written,  but  also  as  presenting  this  public  question  in  a  useful 
and  orthodox  light. — Ed. 
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or  Evangelical,  are  never  grateful  for  anything  which  we  do  or  say  for 
them — this  shall  not,  however,  prevent  us  doing  them  justice. 

It  appears  to  us  that  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  has  done  was  both 
logical  and  humane — according  to  the  Jaith  which  he  held,  and  the 
church  which  he  represented.  He  burnt  Mary  Ball  with  a  candle,  that 
happily  he  might  save  her  from  being  burnt  by  the  Devil  in  hell.  The 
language  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  tell  the  fact  startles  by  its  ferocity — 
but  it  is  the  language  of  theology,  and  a  very  fashionable  theology  too. 
Of  all  the  Christian  sects  of  this  land,  none — except  the  Unitarians,  who 
are  not  considered  Christians  by  any  body  but  themselves,  or  people 
their  way  of  thinking — none  save  the  Unitarians  disown  the  idea  that  the 
torments  of  hell  will  be  torments  o^  fire.  The  whole  body  of  Christians, 
meeting  under  Cathedral  domes,  before  Catholic  fanes,  in  Presbyterian 
kirks,  and  Dissenting  chapels,  all  hold  this  terrible  belief.  Then  where 
was  the  brutahty  of  Mr.  Chapman  in  making  Mary  Ball  taste  the  un- 
utterable torments  which  she  risked,  by  what  he  held  to  be  her  hardness  of 
heart  ?  Little  as  we  should  like  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors 
of  the  Holy  Office — little  as  we  should  relish  their  logic  if  applied  to  us, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  hold  them  justified  according  to  their  faith. 
We  might  protest  against  them,  Humanity  might  condemn  them — but 
their  religion  would  hold  them  blameless. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Chapman's  own  defence,  which  is  not  to  be  derided 
on  the  ground  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  has  taken.  When  he  held 
Mary  Ball's  hand  over  the  candle,  she  struggled  to  get  it  away  (we  are 
transcribing  from  Mr.  Chapman's  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary).  He 
released  her  hand,  which  he  had  blistered.  He  then  endeavoured  to  get 
it  again,  to  hold  it  over  the  candle  a  little  longer.  She  declined  the 
favour,  when  he  addressed  her  to  this  effect — *  Do  not  imagine  that  I 
have  been  influenced  by  any  feelings  of  cruelty  towards  you,  in  thus 
placing  your  hands  over  the  candle ;  I  have  done  this  to  teach  you  the 
value  of  your  immortal  soul.  If  you  flinch  from  such  a  trifling  amount 
of  pain  as  this  which  I  have  been  inflicting  upon  you,  how  will  you 
endure  the  torments  of  an  eternal  fire  hereafter,  which  will  inevitably  be 
your  portion  unless  you  make  an  ample  confession  of  your  guilt  before 
you  die?'  We  believe  this  defence.  Of  two  evils  Mr.  Chapman  adopted 
the  lesser.  He  logically  deemed  it  better  that  Mary  Ball  should  be 
blistered  here  than  burn  eternally  hereafter — and  he  tried  the  experiment 
from  what,  to  him,  was  a  humane  motive,  however  brutal  it  seems  and 
is — judged  by  the  tenets  of  a  more  humane  faith  than  that  of  which  he  is 
the  minister.  Nor  can  the  Quarter  Sessions  o^  Coventry  help  them- 
selves, except  by  putting  another  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion 
in  his  place — or  one  of  easy  faith,  who  will  let  sinners  go  to  hell  ther  own 
way.  All  Christians  who  believe  in  the  litcrality  of  the  horrible  words 
elsewhere  written,  viz.,  *  he  who  believes  shall  be  saved,  and  he  who 
believes  not  shall  be  damned' — that  is,  as  it  is  further  written,  shall  *  go 
out  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  ;'  all  who 
believe  this  must  accept  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman's  defence.  Yet  even 
Sir  George  Grey  has  refused  it,  and  approved  his  suspension. 

The  fact  is  this  that  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  simple  hearted  man,  who  holds 
his  creed  in  truth  and  earnestness,  and  who  thinks  it  is  to  be  carried  out 
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— and  he  carried  it  out.  And  all  England  starts  at  the  fact.  Mr. 
Chapman  has  suddenly  and  palpably  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  the  deformity  of  a  barbarous  creed  acted  on  in  civilised  times. 
If  Mr.  Chapman  had  not  believed  as  he  did  he  never  would  have  been 
appointed  to  his  late  office.  He  was  appointed  because  he  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  fire,  and  he  has  been  dismissed  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  carried  it  out.  And  his  successor  believes  the  same  thing, 
but  will  carry  his  belief  with  a  little  more  prudence.  We  however  thank 
Mr.  Chapman  for  his  honesty.  His  zeal  has  called  attention  to  an  obso- 
lete creed.  His  cruelty  to  Mary  Ball  will  save  many  a  poor  woman 
from  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed,  who  may  now  learn  tiiat  she  need  not 
fear  that  a  God  of  mercy  will  do  on  a  large  scale,  what  the  humanity 
and  common  sense  of  the  whole  nation  execrates  when  attempted  on  a 
small  scale,  by  one  of  his  reputed  servants. 

The  whole  newspaper  press,  we  believe,  have  condemned  the  ^ev.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Have  we  really  so  far  advanced  that  the  intelligent  sense  of 
England,  as  represented  by  the  newspaper  press,  has  given  up  the 
brutalising  idea  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  sinners  by  fire  ?  The 
newspaper  press  has  given  no  hint  of  the  thing.  All  their  condemnations 
have  proceeded  on  an  assumption  which  is  not  true,  or  which  they  dare 
not  own  lest  they  should  be  called  by  the  atrocious  name  of  ^Infidels.'* 
Mr.  Chapman's  friends  feel  that  he  has  outraged  the  national  sentiment 
of  humanity,  and  it  seems  dare  not  protest  against  the  inconsistency  or 
mystery  of  this  condemnation.  Certainly  we  are  glad  he  has  been  con- 
demned— but  we  wish  the  condemnation  had  been  made  on  clearer 
ground.  The  only  pretence  of  reason  for  condemning  Mr.  Chapman, 
whicli  we  have  seen  advanced  by  his  censors,  has  been  that  Mary  Ball's 
hand  was  no  proof  of  eternal  fire  hereafter — they  assuming  that  Mr. 
Chapman  used  the  candle  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Chapman  did  no  such 
thing.  He  attempted  no  proof  of  the  kind.  His  Church  has  settled 
that  point,  as  all  Churches  unfortunately  have.  The  proof  of  eternal 
fire  was  assumed — and  the  newspaper  press  know  it,  and  they  cannot 
condemn  Mr.  Chapman  without  they  themselves  deny  the  creed-stated 
fact,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that  Mr.  Chapman  sought  in  his  burn- 
ing zeal  to  prove  it.  If  the  newspaper  press  hold  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
fire  to  be,  at  most,  but  a  probable  truth,  they  are  right  in  condemning 
the  cruel  method  Mr.  Chapman  took  of  illustrating  a  probable  truth. 
But  as  the  case  really  stands,  all  that  can  be  done  is  not  to  protest 
again  »t  Mr.  Chapman,  but  against  his  doctrines.  We  must  admit  the 
melancholy  fact  of  Mr.  Chapman's  sincere  belief  in  the  proved  reality  of 
eternal  fire  for  unhappy  sinners,  and  we  can  only  rightfully  point  our 
censures  at  a  creed  which  makes  the  most  fearful  cruelty  to  a  helpless  and 
wretched  woman  wear  the  aspect  of  humanity.  We  pray  for  a  more 
candid  press  and  for  a  revised  Christianity.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

*  We  say  '  atrocious  name  of  Infidels,'  because  the  term  Infidel  in  its  derivation 
and  application  is  used  to  mean  faithlessness.  But  those  who  merely  reject  what 
to  them  are  erroneous  dogmas,  and  are  yet  faithful  to  truth  and  conscience,  can- 
not, without  injustice,  be  branded  as  infidels.  It  is  the  fear  of  being  so  branded 
that  makes  many  a  public  man  false — such  people  are  infidel  lest  they  should  be 
called  infidel :  and  a  discriminating  public  favour  the  evasion. 
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LOLA    MONTES    AND    THE    QUEEN. 


A  CURIOUS  fact  in  connection  with  Lola  Montes*  marriage  appeared  in 
the  Times,  Daily  News,  and  other  papers,  upon  which  we  thought  at  the 
time  to  offer  a  remark.  The  recent  reappearance  of  Lola  Montes  at 
Marlborough  Street,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  have  brouojht  the 
subject  again  under  our  notice.  The  fact  we  refer  to  is  that  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry — colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which  Lieut.  Heald,  the 
present  husband  of  Lola  Montes,  belonged — had  applied  to  the  Queen  to 
insist  on  the  Lieutenant  withdrawing  from  the  regiment,  which 'might 
possibly  be  prejudiced^  by  his  marriage.  This  is  a  precious  instance  of 
military  morality.  Had  Lieutenant  Heald,  like  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  son,  and  many  others,  taken  Lola  Montes  under  his 
'protection' — ^.  e.,  made  her  his  mistress — there  would  have  been  no 
'disgrace'  brought  upon  the  morally  acute  regiment  to  which  he  belonged; 
but  in  doing  the  only  conventionally  honourable  thing  which  he  could 
do,  make  her  his  wife,  he  is  considered  so  to  have  'disgraced'  his 
regiment  that  the  Queen  must  fain  interfere.  Even  Mr.  Clarkson,  the 
'aunt's'  solicitor,  talked,  at  Malborough  Street  last  Wednesday,  in  the 
same  strain,  of  the  'disgraceful  marriage'  of  the  Lieutenant.  Yet  these 
are  the  people  who  profess  to  be  so  shocked  whenever  the  least  revision  is 
proposed  of  our  matrimonial  morality.  We  should  like  much  to  know 
what  the  Queen,  who  is  said  to  have  fine  womanly  feelings  and  an 
independent  judgment,  really  said  when  this  application  came  before  her 
— if,  indeed,  it  was  permitted  to  reach  her.  Inasmuch  as  the  Queen  may 
regard  the  matter  as  an  affair  of  bigamy  we  do  not  question,  from  any- 
thing known  to  the  public,  the  propriety  of  reprehension  ;  we  refer  to 
that  part  (which  appears  to  be  the  -burden  of  the  application)  in  which 
she  is  called  upon  to  dismiss  Lieutenant  Heald  because  he  has  married  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  resolved  to  live.  Mr.  Clarkson  makes  this 
clear  in  his  Marlborough  Street  homily  to  the  world,  in  which  he  calls 
Mr.  Heald's  marriage  'as  illegal  as  it  was  disgraceful.'  By  which  Mr. 
Clarkson  teaches  us  that  so(  iety  thinks  it  is  more  honourable  to  keep  a 
mistress  than  to  marry  one.  Is  it  clearly  understood,  or  even  pretended, 
that  no  officer  in  Lieutenant  Heald's  regiment  has  a  mistress?  No,  no. 
That  kind  of  thing  is  fashionable,  and  brings  no  disgrace  on  the  regiment; 
but  to  take  a  woman  from  the  dangerous  habits  of  the  Countess  of 
Landsfeldt,  and  restore  her  to  superior  life,  is  'disgraceful'  to  Her 
Majesty's  mo-t  moral  Second  Life  Guards.  So  much  for  military 
morality,  supervised,  as  the  commanding  officer  would  make  it  appear, 
by  the  Queen  of  England. 

In  one  public  profession  it  frequently  occurred,  in  the  last  century,  that 
eminent  members  married  their  mistresses  :  and  even  to  this  day  there 
are  instances,  of  some  celebrity,  in  which  it  has  been  done  in  the  same 
body.  AVhatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  these  intimacies  in 
their  origin,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  conclusion  was  honourable. 
We  are  aware  that  the  social  recognition  of  the  reputableness  of  such 
connections  presents  conventional  difficulties;  but  these  difficulties  sink 
into  insignificance  before  the  serious  injustice  which  prudery  sanctions  on 
the  other  hand.     It  is  well  known  that  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and 
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even  at  Court,  that  a  man  may  turn  his  mistress  out  of  doors,  and  aban- 
don his  children  by  such  connection  to  obloquy  and  want,  and  marry 
some  one  more  fortunate,  and  be  a  '  most  honourable  man :'  but  if  he 
should  be  honourable  in  a  better  sense,  and  make  reparation  by  marriage 
to  one  who  had  shared  his  early  affections  and  pecuniary  misfortunes, 
every  avenue  to  courtly  favour  and  promotion  would  be  at  once  barred 
from  him.  Such  is  the  morality  in  high  places  which  frowns  on  social 
reformation.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

THE  FACTORY  QUESTION. 


MODERN  FEUDALISM  AND  ANCIENT  FREEDOM. 

There  is  a  feudalism  now  existing  as  strongly  planted  in  the  heart  of 
England  as  ever  it  was,  under  different  forms,  four  hundred  years  ago — 
a  feudalism  as  fiercely  unjust  as  that  of  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  the 
Henrys.  There  is  a  feudalism  in  these  enlightened  days  which — though 
its  champions  do  not  mount  the  war  steed,  couch  the  lance,  and  shout  the 
battle-cry,  in  mortal  combat  one  against  the  other,  and  all  against  the 
people — which,  though  its  stainless  and  invincible  heroes  do  not  rivet  the 
brass  collar  around  the  necks  of  their  serfs,  and  hound  them  hither  and 
thither  to  the  local  feud  or  the  national  conflict — which,,  though  it  does 
not  employ  the  lash  and  the  dungeon — is  still  as  oppressive,  as  tyrannical, 
as  unjust  as  its  stately  and  magnificent  predecessor  of  England's  early 
days.  Times  are  changed,  manners  are  altered,  society  has  shaken  off 
its  iron  and  its  silken  garb.  The  real  barons  of  our  day  do  not  wear 
mail ;  the  real  serfs  of  our  day  do  not  feel  the  collar  of  the  born  thrall 
round  their  necks.  The  barons  of  our  day  are  partisans  of  the  represen- 
tative system  ;  the  serfs  of  our  day  Q,re  free-born  Britons  !  Our  barons 
do  not  use  the  sword  and  the  lance  to  secure  iheir  dominion  and  protect 
their  interests.  They  have  stronger  weapons  even  than  these.  They  do 
not  issue  from  moated  castles,  followed  by  a  band  of  mercenaries  and 
slaves,  to  work  their  will  in  the  land.  But  the  pen  has  superseded  the 
sword — the  Bank  and  the  Counting  House  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
castle ;  with  the  sword  of  the  law  they  strike  down  the  malcontents,  with 
the  terrors  of  the  poor-house  they  fright  the  weak  and  the  timid,  and 
with  the  agonies  of  starvation  they  try  the  strength  of  the  brave  and 
the  strong.  The  born  thralls  of  yore  had  their  choice  between  slavery 
or  death.  They  were  not  mocked  with  the  name  of  freemen.  They  were 
called  serfs — slaves.  The  free-born  of  to-day  have  their  choice  between 
service,  at  the  terms  of  their  masters,  or  of  starvation — of  the  poor-house 
or  of  crime.  Modern  feudalism  is  merciful,  gentle,  gracious.  Every 
one  can  do  what  he  likes  with  himself — and  with  others — within  the  law, 
of  course  !  The  barons  of  capital  constrain  no  one  ;  emigration  and  death 
lessen  the  surplus  population.  The  lords  of  the  Mall  chimneys'  are  a 
more  sentimental  race  than  the  lords  of  the  moated  castles.  They  of  the 
chimneys  do  admit  freedom  in  the  abstract.  They  of  the  moated  castles 
neither  admitted  it  in  the  abstract  nor  the  concrete,  in  theory  nor  in  fact. 
With  the  latter,  an  effort  to  be  free  entailed,  as  a  certain  consequence, 
torture,  outlawry,  or  death.     With  the  former,  all  men  are  free  born! 
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But  a  free  birth  does  not  imply  a  free  life,  free  actions,  free  opinions ;  for 
the  free  born  must  ^ain  the  wherewithal  to  live  under  those  conditions 
which  the  feudal  barons  of  the  power-loom  and  the  steam-engine  choose 
to  impose — or,  in  the  jargon  of  the  day,  according  to  the  laws  of  political 
economy*  The  factory  serf,  if  he  would  live,  has  no  choice :  and  then 
he  has  no  Sherwood  forest  wherein  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  haunts  of  the  outlaw  were  the  sanctuaries  of  freedom.  The 
green  woods  of  England  sheltered  these  early  secular  protestants  of 
liberty.  The  free-souled,the  brave,  and  the  enterprising  among  our  fore- 
fathers stood  up,  in  their  verdant  realm,  and  defied  their  tyrants.  The 
gallant  outlaws  had  this  resource ;  but  what  refuge  have  the  factory 
serfs  of  England?  The  law.  Yes,  the /aw;  and  when  it  is  made,  and 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  rulers  of  the  land,  our  feudal  barons,  without 
'  pomp  and  circumstance,'  simply,  as  a  matter  of  course,  invade  and 
violate  that  sanctuary  which  was  framed  to  shelter  their  powerless  serfs 
from  injustice  on  the  one  hatid,  and  starvation  on  the  other ! 

But  this  is  not  all  the  difference  between  ancient  freedom  and  modem 
feudalism.  Gurth,  the  born  thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  had  food, 
clot'nng,  shelter,  and  protection.  The  duty  of  his  life  was  simple :  to 
eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  and  to  obey,  comprised  his  whole  duty  of  man.  He 
was  not  at  the  mercy  of  fortune.  As  long  as  he  fulfilled  the  last  con- 
dition, his  lord  fulfilled  the  others.  So  be  it.  That  age  has  passed 
away.  That  system  is  dead.  We  no  longer  recognise  the  right  of  one 
man  to  a  property  in  another.  We  are  all  men  now — all  free,  all  equal 
before  God  and  the  law  !     Is  it  so  ?     Let  us  see. 

Ancient  feudalism  was  frankly  and  openly  avowed.  The  baroh  had 
no  scruples,  no  doubts,  no  twinges  of  conscience.  He  did  not  cheat  his 
soul  with  doctrines  of  supply  and  demand.  He  did  not  say  all  men  are 
free  and  equal  before  God  and  the  law.  He  said — I  am  a  noble  by 
blood  and  inheritance.  Yon  fellow  is  a  slave  by  blood  and  inheritance. 
I  believe  that  I  was  born  to  command  him,  and  that  he  was  boi^n 
to  obey  me.  Upon  this  belief  1  act ;  and  I  am  ready  to  justify  it 
against  all  comers,  with  sword  and  lance,  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
at  any  hour,  in  any  place.  But  what  says  the  modern  baron?  Oh, 
he  has  two  doctrines.  One  for  profession,  another  for  practice.  He 
professes  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal — that  lofty  positions  entail  high 
duties — that  every  man  has  a  right  to  life — to  freedom  of  thought  and 
action — that  the  conscience  of  a  man  must  decide  whether  he  will  obey  or 
rebel — that  it  is  impious  in  one  man  to  compel  another  to  labour  for  him 
at  his  own  terms,  and  that  service  is  the  result  of  a  free  contract. 

This  is  the  brave,  the  generous,  the  theoretical  creed — the  creed  which 
inspires  us  with  hope.  The  other  is  base,  cowardly,  infamous — the 
practical  creed,  and  this  inspires  us  with  despair;  It  is  the  reverse  of 
the  profession.  It  is  the  practice  of  ancient  feudalism,  without  its  daring ; 
the  realisation  of  its  dogmas,  without  its  frankness.  Practically,  they 
assume  a  property  in  the  labour  of  him  whose  only  property  consists  of 
the  ability  and  the  will  to  labour.  Practically,  they  exercise  a  power 
over  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  worker — they  debilitate  its  functions — 
they  destroy  its  existence.  Practically,  the  worker  is  free  to  tliink,  but  not 
to  speak,  not  to  act  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  fellows.     Prac- 
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tically  (conscience  is  out  of  the  question),  obedience  is  the  sole  condition 
of  existence.  Practically,  the  impiety  of  forcing  a  man  to  work  on  any 
terms,  by  physical  compulsion,  becomes  the  piety  of  forcing  him  to  work, 
when  the  compulsory  means  employed  are  07ily  misery  and  starvation  in 
case  of  refusal ! 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Factory  Question  ?  Everything. 
The  Factory  System  is  the  citadel  of  modern  feudalism — and  it  is  in 
reality  the  feudal  spirit  which  we  have  to  conquer — the  notion  of  property 
of  man  in  man — the  right  of  capitalists  to  enslave  and  speculate  in  the 
lives  and  souls  of  working  men-  There  lies  the  whole  of  the  question. 
The  secret  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Act  is  there.  It  is  a  blow  at  the  foundations 
of  the  feudality  of  capital. 

For,  what  is  the  question  at  issue  between  the  working  men  of  Lanca- 
shire and  the  manufacturers  ?  Is  it  not  this — whether  or  no  a  capitalist 
has  a  right  to  work  his  mills,  by  the  aid  of  human  beings,  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  entirely  regardless  of  the  effects  which  that  working  may  pro- 
duce upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  workers ;  utterly  careless  as  to  the 
preservation  or  deterioration  of  health,  -the  waste  of  strength,  the  sacrifice 
of  life  ;  and  indifferent  as  to  whether  or  no  morality  is  possible  under  such 
conditions  ?  Or  in  other  words — v/heiher  the  possession  or  command  of 
capital  confers  the  right  to  the  time,  strength,  skill,  and  submission  of 
any  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  the  said  capitalist  may 
require  to  work  out  his  designs,  carry  on  his  trade,  and  secure  to  him  the 
exact  percentage  to  which  he  considers  himself  entitled  in  return  for  the 
outlay  of  his  capital  ?  The  future  of  England  depends  upon  the  answer 
which  England  will  give  to  this  question.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  local  im- 
portance only — it  is  national.  And  when  we  find  the  heartless  among 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers  sending  their  agents  into  court  to  say,  in 
defence  of  the  relay  system,  that,  in  passing  the  Ten  Hours'  Act,  '  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  allow  the  master  to  work  his  people  as 
he  pleased  during  the  hours  of  labour,'  and  that  *the  masters  have  a  right 
to  work  by  relays  if  it  suit  their  interest  to  do  so  ;'*  then  we  say,  the 
question  should  be  nationally  answered. 

This  system  of  working  by  shifts  and  relays  is  the  most  monstrous  off- 
spring of  our  feudal  factory  system.  It  is  diabolic;  and  nothing  but  the 
madness  of  gain,  the  curse  of  gold-getting,  could  have  devised  such  a 
violation  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  or  provoked  the  manifesta- 
tion of  such  contempt  for  the  law. 

The  engines  begin  to  run  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  females 
are  divided  into  sections.  The  first  section  works  until  seven  o'clock, 
and  does  not  return  until  half-past  nine.  The  second  section  leave  at 
half-past  nine,  and  return  at  half-past  eleven.  The  third  section  leave  at 
half-past  eleven,  and  return  at  half-past  two.  The  fourth  section  leave  at 
half-past  three,  and  return  at  half-past  five.  The  engines  run  on  until 
half-past  seven  o'clock.  These  stoppages  are  exclusive  of  meal  times, 
from  which  meal  times  about  ten  minutes  are  stolen.  Thus  ai*e  the  girls 
and  women  kept  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  until  nearly  eight  at 

*  Mr.  Erie,  in  defence  of  Messrs.  England  &  Son,  Manchester  Courier,  25th 
August,  1849. 
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night ;  and,  of  course,  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  meal  times,  are 
kept  at  actual  work  during  those  hours.  JTet  are  the  day  workers  paid 
only  ten  hours'  mages  for  nearly  twelve  hours  work  ! 

The  weavers  are  so  arranged  that  two  attend  to  three  looms  each  while 
the  first  section  are  out ;  that  is,  two  workers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  do 
the  work  of  three  for  two  hours.  These  are  changed  about,  as  the  diffe- 
rent sections  are  turned  off,  upon  six  different  looms  (their  own  included) 
daily.  Thus  the  work  done  is  a  mixture  by  different  hands.  Hence 
confusion,  disputes,  spoiled  work,  injustice  of  all  kinds.  Both  men  and 
women  are  so  hurried,  so  overworked,  have  so  much  more  to  do  than 
they  can  do  well,  in  these  continual  *  shifts,'  that  they  are  exhausted  and 
used  u})  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.*  Thus,  in  their  own  expressive 
words,  they  are  *  bagged  to  death,*  that  capital  may  command  an 
arbitrary  profit,  and  British  competition  triumph  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

We  have  emancipated  the  negroes  from  chains  of  iron,  and  whips  of 
knotted  cord,  but  we  leave  our  brethren  of  Lancashire  bound  by  the 
chains  of  gold,  and  lashed  with  the  sharp  thongs  of  starvation  and  des- 
pair. We  have  passed  a  law  expressly  to  protect  them,  because  they 
could  not  protect  themselves,  and  the  law  is  of  no  avail.  In  the  Courts 
of  Justice  the  right  of  one  man  to  a  property  in  the  time  and  strength  of 
another  is  openly  avowed.  The  rights  of  gold  owners  are  set  up  against 
the  rights  of  men.  In  the  region  of  industry  capital  is  proclaimed  King, 
He  acknowledges  no  law,  save  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  He  is 
absolute,  relentless.  It  is  idle  to  talk  to  him  of  the  ties  of  family,  the 
joys  of  the  fireside,  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth.  His  slaves  have 
no  right  to  these.  Their  sons  may  grow  up  puny,  precocious,  dissolute 
from  fever  and  despair  ;  their  daughters  may  be  women  at  thirteen,  care- 
worn, debilitated,  depraved,  lying  down  weary  at  night,  and  rising 
wearied  in  the  morning ;  their  wives  may  drop  down  by  their  side  on 
the  long  and  painful  way,  which  alternates  with  too  much  work  and  too 
little,  with  hard  toil  and  harder  living,  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the 
factory  serf.  Who  cares?  Capital  needs  an  offering  of  hecatombs  to 
ensure  large  profits  to  his  favoured  ministers.  Competition  requires,  like 
war,  the  continual  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  human  virtue  to  secure  its 
conquests,  and  extend  its  domain.  Eugene. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ADDRESSING  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 


Sir, — Your  recent  observations  on  the  importance  of  uniting  all  classes 
in  the  advocacy  of  reform,  lead  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance, to  the  working  classes,  of  supporting  their  own  right  to  meet  and 
discuss  measures  which  they  may  desire  to  see  carried  into  effect,  by  res- 
pecting the  exercise  of  those  rights  in  others. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  paragraph  which  has  lately  gone  the  round  of 
the  public  prints,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyans,  arising  out  of  the 
expulsion  of  three  of  their  ministers,  a  Mr,  Southwell,  contrary  to  the 

The  system  above  described  is  that  acted  upon  in  one  mill,  and  we  have  given 
nearly  word  for  word  an  account  from  an  eye-witness  and  a  suflferer. — E. 
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wish  of  the  majority  of  the  meeting,  persisted  in  thrusting  himself  upon 
their  attention,  and  claiming  a  right  to  talk  to  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
hear  him,  and  then  complained  that  the  right  of  public  discussion  and 
freedom  of  speech  was  violated  in  his  person 

It  is  painful  to  see  a  man  so  confound  just  distinctions.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  not  the  Mr.  Southwell  who  has  been,  in  your  paper  and 
its  precursors,  so  earnest  in  advocating  liberty  of  speech,  and  yet  desired 
to  deprive  a  thousand  men  of  their  rights  by  intruding  upon  them  con- 
trary to  their  wishes. 

If  it  is  the  same  gentleman,  it  makes  one  regret  that  one's  sympathies 
have  been  raised  in  his  favour,  fearing  that  they  have  been  raised  in 
favour  of  one  who  does  not  know  what  he  has  been  contending  for — or, 
if  he  understands,  does  not  respect  that  right  in  others  which  he  claims 
for  himself. 

It  is  not  liberty  but  licentiousness  for  any  man  to  persist  in  addres- 
sing a  body  of  others  against  their  wishes,  and  the  moment  an  assemblv 
is  formed.  The  utmost  right  that  any  man  possesses  is  to  address  that 
assembly  if  invited,  and  if  he  offers  himself  to  speak  without,  to  sit  down 
the  moment  it  is  distinctly  shown  to  him  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the 
meeting  to  hear  him. 

If  it  be  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  he  must  surely  have 
felt  that  he  was  not  a  party  who  could  be  welcome  as  a  speaker  to  persons 
entertaining  the  views  of  the  Methodists,  who  have  as  much  right  to 
assemble  to  take  their  own  views  of  matters  as  others,  but  which  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  Mr.  Southwell  did  not  respect  in  the  instance  re- 
ferred to.  Abraham  Tucker. 

[My  motives  in  inserting  this  letter  will  be  variously  construed,  but 
that  risk  I  incur  for  the  sake  of  the  right  understanding  on  the  part  of 
our  friends  generally  of  the  important  practical  question  raised  bv  our 
correspondent.  Unless  such  rules  are  accepted  as  he  suggests,  every 
public  meeting  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  demand 
a  hearing.  Many  meetings  of  our  own  and  others  have  been  thus 
broken  up,  the  disturbers  all  the  while  acting  on  a  conscientious  but 
mistaken  notion  of  right.  Mr.  Southwell,  no  doubt,  believed  himself  to 
be  vindicating  the  right  and  freedom  of  public  meeting. — Ed.] 

LETTER  TO  MR.  FINCH. 

To  John  Finch,  Esq.,  Trustee  of  the  Rational  Society. 

Dear  Sir, — About  six  weeks  ago  Mr.  Bracher  called  upon  me,  and 
we  went  to  Liverpool  together  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview 
with  you.  We  called  at  your  residence,  but  were  informed  that  you 
were  not  at  home,  and  that  your  address  was  not  known.  Our  object 
was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  were  your  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Bracher's  loan.  I  placed  some  important  documents 
in  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  I  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  place 
myself  in  his  hands,  and  render  every  assistance  in  my  power  towards  its 
recovery.     You  are  probably  aware  that  the  existence  of  the  loan  was 
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not  known  to  me  until  some  months  after  it  had  been  obtained.  Nothing 
ever  pained  me  more  deeply  than  the  circumstances  attending  that  trans- 
action. This  determined  me  to  go  with  Mr.  Biacher  to  Liverpool,  and 
to  place  myself  at  his  service.  I  am  this  day  informed  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Bracher's  solicitor,  the  best  legal  course  to  be  adopted  is  for 
proceedings  to  be  commenced  by  the  society,  or  one  of  its  membei-s. 
I  have  all  along  been  opposed  to  the  society,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
taking  any  legal  steps  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  affairs.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  proper  course,  in  accordance  with  rational  principles,  was 
for  the  society  to  exhibit  a  dignified  forbearance,  and  to  leave  the  respon- 
sibility with  those  who  had  assumed  it.  The  case  of  a  party  outside  the 
society  is,  however,  different ;  and  although  I  still  cannot  consent  to  be 
a  party  to  the  society  taking  legal  steps,  I  have  resolved  to  be  the  mem- 
ber in  whose  name  legal  proceedings  shall  be  taken,  if  necessary,  to 
enforce  a  settlement  of  all  claims.  Should  there  be  no  alternative  but  to 
adopt  this  course,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I 
give  you  this  public  notice  of  my  resolution. 

However  much  the  past  may  be  regretted,  it  cannot  be  recalled.  I 
believe  your  conduct  has  been  caused  by  misapprehension  and  want  of 
confidence.  I  hoped  that  my  acceptance  of  Mr.  Fare's  challenge  would 
have  led  to  an  amicable  result ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  affair 
had  been  left  by  you  in  the  hands  of  the  high-minded  and  respectable 
solicitor  of  the  society,  things  would  not  now  have  been  in  the  state  they 
are.  From  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  think  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  course  pursued  has  not  been  the  wisest,  and  I  trust  you 
will  not  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  proper  under- 
standing. Yours  faithfully, 

Sheffield,  September  10,  1849.  Isaac  Ironside. 

GARIBALDI    AND    HIS    MEN. 


BY    MARGARET    FULLER. 

The  Assembly  sent  to  Oudinot,  but  he  refused  any  conditions,  refused 
even  to  guarantee  a  safe  departure  to  Garibaldi,  his  brave  foe.  Notwith- 
standing, a  great  number  of  men  left  the  other  regiments  to  follow  the 
leader,  whose  courage  had  captivated  them,  and  whose  habit  of  superio- 
rity to  diflaculties  commanded  tlieir  entire  confidence.  Toward  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  the  2nd  of  July,  it  was  known  that  the  French  were 
preparing  to  cross  the  river  and  take  possession  of  the  city.  I  went  into 
the  Corso  with  some  friends ;  it  was  filled  with  citizens  and  military,  the 
carriage  was  stepped  by  tlie  crowd  near  the  Doria  palace ;  the  lancers  of 
Garibaldi  galloped  along  in  full  career,  1  long  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  be 
on  earth  again  and  see  them  ;  all  are  light,  athletic,  resolute  figures, 
many  of  the  forms  of  the  finest  manly  beauty  of  the  South,  all  sparkling 
with  its  genius  and  ennobled  by  the  resolute  spirit,  ready  to  dare,  to  do, 
to  die.  We  followed  them  to  the  piazza  of  St.  John  Lateram.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  sight  so  beautiful,  so  romantic,  and  so  sad.  Whoever 
knows  Rome  knows  the  peculiar  solemn  grandeur  of  that  Piazza,  scene 
of  the  first  triumph  of  Rienzi,  the  magnificence  of  the  *  mother  of  all 
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churches/  the  Baptistery  with  its  porphyry  columns,  the  Santa  Scala  with 
its  glittering  mosaics  of  the  early  ages,  the  obelisk  standing  fairest  of  any 
of  those  most  imposing  monuments  of  Rome,  the  view  through  the  gates 
of  the  Campagna,  on  that  side  so  richly  strewn  with  ruins.  The  sun  was 
setting,  the  crescent  moon  rising;  the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  were 
marshalling  in  that  solemn  place.  They  had  been  driven  from  every 
other  spot  where  they  had  offered  their  hearts  as  bulwarks  of  Italian  In- 
dependence; in  this  last  stronghold  they  had  sacrificed  hecatombs  of 
their  best  and  bravest  in  that  cause ;  they  must  now  go,  or  remain 
prisoners  and  slaves.  Where  go,  they  knew  not;  fvT,  except  distant 
Hungary,  there  is  not  now  a  spot  which  would  receive  them,  or  where 
they  can  act  as  honour  commands. 

They  had  all  put  on  the  beautiful  dress  of  the  Garibaldi  legion,  the  tunic 
of  bright  red  cloth,  the  Greek  cap,  or  else  round  hat  with  puritan  plume; 
their  long  hair  was  blown  back  from  resolute  faces ;  all  looked  full  of 
courage ;  they  had  counted  the  cost  before  they  entered  on  this  perilous 
struggle ;  they  had  weighed  life  and  all  its  material  advantages  against 
liberty,  and  made  their  election  ;  they  turned  not  back  nor  flinched  from 
this  bitter  crisis.  I  saw  the  wounded,  all  that  could  go,  laden  upon  their 
baggage  cars,  some  were  already  pale  and  fainting,  still  they  wished  to 
go.  I  saw  many  youths,  born  to  rich  inheritance,  carrying  in  a  hand- 
kerchief all  their  worldly  goods ;  the  women  were  ready,  their  eyes  too 
were  resolved,  if  sad.  The  wife  of  Garibaldi  followed  him  on  horseback, 
he  himself  was  distinguished  by  the  white  bournouse;  his  look  was  en- 
tirely that  of  a  hero  of  the  middle  ages,  his  face  still  young — for  the 
excitements  of  his  life,  though  so  many,  have  all  been  youthful,  and  there 
is  no  fatigue  upon  his  brow  or  cheek.  Fall  or  stand,  one  sees  in  him  a 
man  engaged  in  a  cai'eer  for  which  he  is  adapted  by  nature.  He  went 
upon  the  parapet  and  looked  upon  the  road  with  a  spy-glass,  and,  no 
ODstruction  being  in  sight,  he  turned  his  face  for  a  moment  back  to 
Rome,  then  led  the  way  through  the  gate.  Hard  was  the  heart,  strong 
and  seared  the  eye  that  had  no  tear  for  that  moment.  Go,  fated,  gallant 
band,  and  if  God  care  not  indeed  for  men  as  for  the  sparrows,  most  of 
ye  go  forth  to  perish.  And  Rome,  anew  the  Niobe.  Must  she  lose, 
alas !  these  beautiful  and  brave  that  promised  her  regeneration,  and 
would  have  given  it,  but  for  the  perfidy,  the  overpowering  force  of  the 
foreign  intervention.  I  know  that  many  ^  respectable'  gentlemen  would 
be  surpiised  to  hear  me  speak  in  this  way.  Gentlemen  who  perform 
their  *  duties  to  society,'  by  buying  for  themselves  handsome  clothes  and 
furniture  with  the  interest  of  their  money,  speak  of  Garibaldi  and  his 
men  as  *  brigands'  and  *  vagabonds.'  Such  arc  they,  doubtless,  in  the 
same  sense  as  Jesus,  Eneas,  and  Moses  were.  To  me  men  who  can 
throw  so  slightly  aside  the  ease  of  wealth,  the  joys  of  affection,  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  deem  honour,  in  whatsoever  form,  are  the  *  respectable.' 
No  doubt  there  are  in  these  bands  a  number  of  men  of  lawless  minds, 
and  who  follow  this  banner  only  because  there  is  for  them  no  other  path. 
But  the  greater  part  are  the  noble  youths  who  have  fled  from  the 
Austrian  conscription,  or  fly  now  from  the  renewal  of  the  Papal  suffoca- 
tion, darkened  by  the  French  protection. — New  York  Tribune,  Letter 
from  Rome,  dated  6th  July,  '49;  signed  *  *'  [M.  Fuller]. 
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MUSIC     AND     BOOKS. 


'  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Jenny!'  '  Fm  thinking  of  thee, 
Jamie/  *  Jenny  and  Donald/  *  Acis  and  Galatea/  a  Seranata, 
by  Handel.  *  Israel  in  Egypt,'  an  Oratorio,  by  Handel.  London  : 
D'Almaine  and  Co.,  20,  Soho  Square.  These  first  are  three  songs 
which  have  been  sung  by  Miss  Birch,  and  they  are  very  graceful  com- 
positions. The  melody  is  not  very  original,  but  sufficiently  pleasing. 
We  should,  however,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  composer,  whether  they 
might  not  have  been  written  more  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Scotch  music? 

The  cheap  editions  of  *  Acis  and  Galatea'  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  are 
too  well  known  and  too  highly  appreciated  to  need  a  lengthened  notice 
at  our  hands.  The  name  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop  as  the  editor  of  these 
issues,  is  a  guarantee  that  precludes  the  necessity  of  criticism  or  commen- 
dation. We  are  glad  to  see  the  attempts  which  are  now  being  made  to 
disseminate  the  master-pieces  of  our  classic  musical  authors  among  the 
people;  and  in  carrying  out  this  good  work,  Messrs.  D'Almaine  have 
contributed  their  share. 

'The  Moral  Lunacy  of  Class  Legislators  and  their  Sup- 
porters Demonstrated,'  by  Arthur  Trevelyan.  London:  Watson; 
Edinburgh :  Robinson.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  here  written  an  able  pam- 
phlet on  the  *  Moral  Lunacy  of  our  Class  Legislators  and  their  Sup- 
porters.' This  author's  previous  efforts  have  been  in  the  departments  of 
Physics  and  Polemics,  but  we  like  his  present  topic  no  less  than  the 
others.  He  here  takes  up  the  subject  of  Politics,  and  treats  it  as  it  is 
oftener  wanted  to  be  treated — Ethically.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  our  opinion, 
is  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  writers  who  profess  *  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade;'  and  in  this  instance  his  spades,  we  think,  are  designated  more 
haj)pily  than  in  any  previous  instance.  He  has  written  with  as  irmch 
judgment  as  force.  He  '  demonstrates'  as  he  proceeds.  You  may  startle 
at  the  novelty  of  the  language,  but  surprise  and  hesitation  is  soon  tem- 
pered into  acquiescence  by  the  justness  of  the  reasons.  This  friendly 
pamphlet,  addressed  *To  the  People,'  ought  to  find  its  way  into  their 
reading  rooms  and  workshops.  G.  J.  H. 

JEWISH  INFLUEXCE  ON  DESPOTIC  WARS. 

W.  J.  L.  writes : — Spare  me  room  to  protest  against  some  remarks  which 
I  have  been  sorry  to  see  in  the  Reasoner — remarks  imputing  to  the  Jews 
a  special  influence  in  despotic  wars,  and  almost  implying  that  they  use 
that  influence  to  avenge  themselves  upon  Christians  for  bygone  injustice. 
I  would  remark  that  the  Jews  are  not  all  money-lenders,  nor  are  all 
money-lenders  Jews;  that  the  Jews  as  a  body  (witness  Hungary  and 
Poland)  are  as  patriotic  as  Christians,  and  as  little  disposed  to  help  des- 
potism ;  and  that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Cobden,  (though  he  condescended  to 
use  that  miserable  bit  of  claptrap  about  what  he  and  his  friends  would 
say  to  the  money-lenders)  never  meaned  to  insinuate  anything  anti- 
Jewish,  least  of  all  to  poiat  at  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  a  Jew  who, 
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I  believe,  deserves  well  of  men  of  all  creeds  for  his  liberal  conduct.  Lot 
your  correspondent  curse  the  money-lending  friends  of  despotism,  if  he 
will ;  and  I,  heartily  echoing  him,  will  back  the  Christians  for  their  full 
share  of  the  anathema. 


[Our  correspondent,  R.  K.  D.,  who  seemed  to  regard  the  influence  of 
the  Jews  on  despotic  wars  as  an  avenging  influence,  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  assert  it  as  being  a  designed  act,  but  as  a  result  of  their  money 
transactions,  which  indeed  appears  to  me  to  be  a  just  inference.  Persons 
acquainted  with  Parisian  financiers  have  lately  assorted  that  the  fall  of 
Rome  and  Hungary  could  be  more  easily  explained  by  certain  Jewish 
millionaires  than  by  our  political  theorists.  Doubtless  Christians  would 
do  the  same ;  but  a  few  principal  Jews,  having  more  money,  have  more 
power  and  exert  more  influence. — Ed.] 

THE     CROMWELL     FAITH. 


Dear  Sir,— In  the  exercise  of  your  editorial  prerogative  (and  I  by 
no  means  complain  of  it  as  an  undue  exercise)  you  append  the  following 
note  to  the  song  of  *  Let  England  Remember': — 

*  We  suppose  the  poet  means  Truth,  as  a  definite  idea  is  required  by 
the  purport  of  the  song.' 

Will  you  allow  me  to  remark  that  whatever  indefiniteness  might  be 
charged  to  the  word  *God,'  'Truth'  certainly  cannot  be  called  'a  definite 
idea?'  Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  go  no  further,  that  not  even  you  and  my- 
self will  agree  upon  any  definition  of  it.  But  I  contend  that  the  word  *  God ' 
in  the  present  instance  does  represent  *  a  definite  idea.'  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Cromwell  men  was  their  faith  in  God,  and  in 
human  freedom  as  the  will  of  God.  They  did  not  base  human  freedom 
on  any  'greatest  happiness'  principle,  but  deduced  it  directly  from  God, 
making  their  political  faith  a  consequence  of  their  religious  faith.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  argue  for  the  correctness  of  the  deduction.  Enough 
that  this  faith,  not  merely  in  human  freedom,  but  'in  God  and  in 
human  freedom,'  was  theirs;  and  I  would  call  such  a  faith  'sublime' 
were  it  only  for  its  fervour.  One  would  be  glad  to  see  such  a  faith  in 
anything,  now^-a-days.  Nine  readers  out  of  ten  will  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  God, — a  sufficient  reason  for  using  it  here  ;  and  the 
tenth,  though  he  may  disbelieve  in  God,  will  yet  understand  what  is 
meant,  however  he  may  object  to  the  use  of  the  word.  The  man  who 
asserts  that  there  is  no  '  God/  ought,  at  least,  to  attach  a  definite  idea  to 
the  word.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  definitely, 

Spartacus. 

NOVEL  PERFORMANCE  IN  A  RELIGIOUS  THEATRE. 


When  a  new  Catholic  edifice  was  recently  opened  in  Burnley,  Dr. 
Wiseman  officiated.  The  Church  Shepherds,  especially,  were  scan- 
dalised, and  issued  a  rather  weak  warning  to  their  flocks.  Afterwards, 
the  following  parody  on  a  play  bill  appeared.  We  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  decorous  taste  in  which  Protestant  can  oppose  Catholic. 
*  Turf  More  Theatre. — Under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  his  serene 
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highness  the  Prince  Beelsebub. — The  inhabitants  of  Burnley  and  its 
vicinity  are  most  respectfully  informed  that  a  grand  performance  will 
take  place  at  the  above  place  of  public  amusement  on  Sunday,  the  5th 
inst.,  when  that  much-admired  and  talented  artiste  Mr.  Wiserman  (the 
rival  of  Herr  Rosenfeld,  the  great  Polish  magician),  from  London,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  this  town,  for  one  day  only,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  most  talented  bands  of  artistes  that  has  ever  had  the  honour  of 
appearing  before  a  Burnley  audience. — -The  first  part  of  the  performance 
will  commence  with  that  grand  and  imposing  spectacle,  the  Latin  Tragic 
Opera  of  the  Sacrifice!  High  Priest,  Mr.  Wiserman;  Inferior  Priest, 
Mr.  Twaddle  ;  Attendants,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  Company.  The  first  scene 
will  open  with  a  magnificent  representation  of  the  interior  of  a  Pagan 
Temple,  with  all  it  gorgeous  apparatus,  &c.  Amid  clouds  of  incense, 
Mr.  Wiserman  will  make  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  display  his 
wonderful  feat  of  necromancy,  by  transmuting,  by  a  magical  incanta- 
tion, a  piece  of  common  bread  into  a  Living  God! — a  feat  unrivalled  in 
the  annals  of  the  black  art.  After  an  interval  of  ten  minutes,  Mr. 
Wiserman  will  pronounce  an  Epilogue  :  his  eloquence  must  be  heard  to 
be  appreciated. — The  Orchestre  will  consist  of  the  following  talented 
artistes,  who  will  amuse  the  audience  with  playing  some  of  the  most 
favourite  Quadrilles,  Waltzes,  &c.  Leader,  Mr.  Jockson.  Principal 
Miss  Moreish,  and  Messrs.   Par,  Sites,  and  March.     Mr. 

will  preside  at  the  Organ. 

-Owing  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  patron's  dearly 
beloved  son,  Pius  IX.  (who  wants  all  his  Peter  pennies  to  sharpen 
French  bayonets  with,  and  to  pay  for  a  penny  Cane  to  chastise  his  re- 
bellious flock),  the  proprietors  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  tickets  since 
Thursday  to  the  following  prices — Boxes  5s.,  Gallery  2s.  6d.,  Pit  Is.,  (to 
be  had  at  the  door  of  the  theatre). — Mr.  Wiserman  will  be  happy  to 
prove  the  reality  of  his  Transmutation,  by  allowing  any  person,  who  is 
desirous,  to  taste  of  the  flesh  of  God  (raw.)  After  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance, Indulgences  may  be  had  at  the  theatre,  at  the  following  prices, 
viz. — Absolution  for  murdering  a  Layman  7s.  6d.,  for  striking  a  Priest 
10s.  6d.,  for  a  Priest  or  Clergyman  keeping  a  concubine  10s.  6d.  Ab- 
solutions for  future  as  well  as  past  transgressions  at  reduced  prices. 
Doors  open  at  1()|,  performance  to  commence  at  11.  Stage  Manager, 
Mr.  Border.' 

AURORA    VILLA. 


Vocalists 

Morerain 

'N.B.- 


EvERY  week,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  pleasant  assemblies  of  Vege- 
tarian friends  meet  at  Messrs.  Turley  and  Harrison's,  Aurora  Villa, 
(named  after  George  Sand)  at  North  End,  Hampstead,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  natural  scenery — such  as  no  other  suburb  of  London  presents — 
illustrate  the  amenities  of  improved  social  life.  Last  Tuesday  Count 
Viettinghoff  presided.  Mr.  Holyoake  took  part  in  the  discussions  main- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horsell,  Mr.  P.  Edwards,  and  various  friends 
present.  Mr.  H-  L.  Harrison  contemplates  connecting  a  College  with 
the  establishment  to  which  we  shall,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  draw 
further  attention. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Belfast,  the  Rev.  W.Mcllwaine — a  species 
of  Belfast  Hugh  McNeil — delivered  a  servile  sermon  on  the  too-well  known  text, 
*Fear  God,  Honour  the  King.'  An  opportunity  did  not  occur  of  handing  it  over 
to  our  contributor  to  whom  this  department  is  assigned,  or  we  should  have  given 
an  analysis  of '  Religion  made  Loyal,'  as  set  forth  in  this  production.  But  perhaps 
we  give  a  sufficient  sample  when  we  notice  that  the  reverend  preacher  affirms  that 
*  the  law  of  primogeniture  '  (the  source  of  so  much  family  injustice)  '  is  sanctioned 
by  Ood.'  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  attentions  of  a  valued  correspondent  of 
former  days  in  the  transmission  of  this  pamphlet  on  the  day  of  its  issue. 

Several  friends  of  education,  encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  the  Birkbeck 
School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn,  have 
opened  the  late  Bethel  Chapel,  Bell  Yard,  Commercial  Place,  City  Road,  next 
door  to  the  Hall  of  Science  (first  gateway  south  of  Featherstone  Street),  as  a 
School,  where  the  sons  of  artisans  and  others  may  obtain  a  sound  English  education 
of  the  highest  character  at  an  expense  within  their  means.  The  school,  under 
the  title  of  the  Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  was  opened  on  Monday,  July  the  16th, 
1849,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Riintz,  Master  of  the  Birkbeck 
School — Teacher,  Mr.  Cave.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  composition,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  vocal 
music;  also,  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  mechanics,  and  of 
the  natural  sciences.  The  children  are  likewise  instructed  in  the  laws  of  health, 
and  in  the  principles  of  social  economy,  in  order  that  they  may  understand  how 
much  their  health,  longevity,  and  general  happiness  are  dependent  on  themselves, 
and  that  they  may  also  the  more  fully  comprehend  their  position  in  society,  and 
their  duties  towards  it.     Particular  attention  is  paid  to  moral  training. 

The  second  number  of  Louis  Blanc's  Magazine  has  the  same  powerful  charac- 
teristics which  distinguished  the  first.  His  Letter  to  Louis  Napoleon  has  great 
historical  interest.  Of  the  first  number  50,000  copies  were  printed,  and  the  de- 
mand in  Paris  compelled  a  further  issue  of  50,000  more. 

The  '  Operatives'  Free  Press,'  a  new  monthly  penny  journal  of  labour,  politics, 
and  education,  has  a  completeness  of  execution  about  it  which  will  gratify  its 
purchasers. 

The  Spectator,  No.  1105,  contains  a  letter  from  one  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  our  readers,  Henry  Jeifery,  on  '  Political  Economy  and  Communism.'  The 
letter  is  corrective  of  the  popular  vagueness  in  the  use  of  those  terms. 

A  gentleman  has  shown  us  a  letter  received  from  a  Manchester  correspondent, 
saying — *In  the  Supplement  to  the  Manchester  Courier,  of  September  1st,  there  is 
a  paragraph  taken  from  Mr.  Holyoake's  article  "Method,"  in  his  "Rudiments  of 
Public  Speaking  and  Debate ;"  but  the  source  whence  the  editor,  or  whoever  sent 
it,  took  it,  is  not  mentioned.  Now  this  is  not  fair  play  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  is 
so  scrupulously  exact  in  acknowledging  the  source  from  whence  he  quotes.  The 
paragraph  commences,  "Method  is  often  of  moment  in  trivial  things,"  and  so  on. 
Again,  look  to  the  second  page  of  the  Courier  which  I  send  you — there  are  two 
more  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  passages  not  acknowledged.  One  paragraph  of  these  is 
headed  "  Metaphors,"  the  other  "  Law."  If  Mr.  Holyoake  had  been  a  man  who 
favoured  church  doctrines,  the  Courier  would  have  (I  doubt  not)  added  his  name 
to  his  very  excellent  remarks.' 

We  received  several  letters  relating  to  Mr.  Linton's  recent  article  on  *  Physical 
Force ;'  some  applauding  it  as  very  successful  and  useful,  others  regretting  that 
the  writer's  talents  should  have  taken  such  a  pernicious  direction.  Had  not  the 
sudden  occupation  of  our  paper  with  the  death  of  our  coadjutor  in  the  field  of  re- 
form, Mr.  Hetherington,  rendered  it  impossible,  we  should  have  inserted  a  paper 
by  '  One  of  the  People,'  combatting  Mr.  Linton's  views,  as  we  know  the  writer  to 
have  the  courage  and  generosity  to  carry  out  his  own  passive  views. 

G.  J.  H, 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

LiTKRABi  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square. — Sept.  21,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  *  Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  Sept.  23,  (7)  Thomas  Cooper,  '  Moral 
and  Political  Lessons  of  *'  Gulliver's  Travels."  ' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —September  23,(8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
*  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road. — Sept.  23,  (8)  a  Lecture. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Sept.  23,  (74) 
Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  '  On  the  Literature  of  the  New 
World,  as  illustrated  by  the  Writings  of  Professor 
Longfellow.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
Sept.  24,  (S)  Mr.  Weston,  *  A  Novel  System  of 
Railway  Propulsion.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— 1st  and  3rd  Sundays 
of  every  month,  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.  will  lecture; 
other  Sundays,  Mr.  Travers. 

SECULAR   SCHOOLS. 

Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road. — Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Thomas  Cave.  Open  to  boys  from  seven 
years  and  upwards.  Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 
Next  quarter  day,  1st  Monday  in  October. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks. 

North  liondon  Schools,  8,  George-street,  New 
Road.— Principal,  Mr.  J.  Ellis. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings.—  Principal,  Mr.  J.  Runtz. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.  Pupils  Boarded  and 
Taught. 

DIETETIC  DEPOTS. 

Pure  Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 
— Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

Meals,  Peas,  Beans,  Rice.— Bartrop,  176,  High 
Holborn. 

OatmeaL — Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 
The  friends  of  the  Reasoner  and  the  Trade  are 
hereby  informed  that  the  Reasoner  Printing  Office 
is  removed  irom  this  date  to  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  City,  where  all  business 
of  the  Office  will  in  future  be  transacted.  The 
printing  and  publishing  will  now  be  carried  on 
on  the  same  premises.  All  correspondents  accus- 
tomed to  write  to  54,  Exmouth  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
will  please  take  notice  of  the  changed  address. 

Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 

THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eioge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner  :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Lintoii ;  with  Hether- 
ington's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 

Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington 0    3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy 

before  Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0    6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0    4 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot    0     1 

A  Letter  on  Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham   0     1 

A  View  of  all  Religions  0    4 


R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 2    6 

[Or  in  13  Nos.,  at  2d.  each.] 

Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.    4  vols.,  cloth l6    0 

[Onlv  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  ditto,  each 4    0 

[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  re- 
main on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 
plete sets  may  possibly  complete  them. 
But  such  applications  must  be  made  im- 
mediately.] 
Babeuf's   Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1  vol., 

Cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical   Rhapsody,    1    vol., 

cloth  bds 2    0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper 1     8 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1  vol reduced  to    1     B 

Carpenter's  Political  Text  Book.     1  vol 2    6 

Atheism  Justified  and  Religion  Superseded    0     1 
Cobbett's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution 

of  1830 2     0 

Library  of  Reason,  Nos.  1  to  23 each    0     1 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster  Row. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subsi^ription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3$.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  aud  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 

Received. — The  Nation  ('  the  new  nation  '),  No. 
1. — The  Irishman,  No.  35. — W.  Sanderson. 
(May  we  publish  his  letter  ?) — '  Professor  New- 
man on  Design.' — Sterling's  Essays,  &c. — J. 
Pringle.  (We  are  obliged  by  his  remarks.  We 
have  received  similar  opinions  from  others,  and 
very  contrary  opinions,  also.  The  'new  series' 
of  the  Reasoner  has  hardly  had  time  to  develop 
its  characteristics :  we  believe  each  number  will 
be  found  to  realise  more  and  more  of  that  which 
our  correspondents  wish,  and  we  prefer.) — R.  B., 
Edinburgh.  (We  shall  find  an  opportunity  of 
treating  the  question  fully.) — J.  Hogg.  (We  shall 
call  attention  to  his  pamphlet.) 

It  was  an  error  to  call  the  *  Woman  fetched  out 
of  Hell '  an  Interlude.  The  Four  P's  is  the  Inter- 
lude— t-  e.,  a  sort  of  play,  generally  performed 
between  other  plays ;  hence  its  name  inter  betweea, 
and  ludor  plays :  argal,  the  Four  P's  is  a  play,  not 
a  •  poem,'  and  the  story  of  the  woman  only  an 
extract  from  it. 

***  Next  week  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  rude 
and  unjust  (as  indeed  all  rudeness  is)  attack  of  the 
Builder  on  Mr.  Owen.  Also,  '  Caustic's'  letter  in 
the  Dispatch  on  Hetherington's  Will,  in  which 
will  be  pointed  out  the  remarkable  errors  made  in 
the  interpretation  of  that  document  by  Caustic  of 
the  Weekly  Dispatch,  Mr.  O'Brien  of  the  Social 
Rejormer,  and  others. 

London :— Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  54,  Exmouth 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  Published  by  J.Watson, 
3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 
Wednesday,  September  19,  1849. 
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THE  DYING   TESTAMENT   OF   THE  LATE  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON  DEFENDED 

AGAINST  THE  IMPUTATIONS  OF  '  CAUSTlc'  OF  THE  *  WEEKLY  DISPATCH,' 
AND    MR.   o'bRIEN    OF   THE   *  SOCIAL    REFORMER.' 


It  is  gratifying  that  the  Weekly  Dispatch  has  in  some  way  connected 
one  of  its  letters  with  the  name  of  Henry  Hetherington.  He  deserved 
this  tribute,  and  indeed  one  much  more  ample,  for  he  took  pride  in  the 
Dispatch,  and  did  as  much  for  it,  and  promoted  its  popularity  as  much, 
and  probably  more,  than  any  vendor  in  London.  *  Caustic'  has  therefore 
done  an  act  of  justice,  so  far  as  he  has  made  honourable  mention  of 
Hetherington's  name. 

*  Caustic's'  article  contains  some  sentences  of  unlooked-for  excellence. 
He  says  '  real,  earnest  thinkers,  especially  on  religious  matters,  cannot 
think  silently.  They  do  not  desire  merely  to  talk  or  to  write,  they  wish 
to  provoke  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Those  who  from  mere  laziness, 
as  most  do,  taking  their  creed  from  their  teachers,  from  their  nurses 
upwards,  put  themselves  upon  a  railroad  and  expect  to  be  carried  to 
heaven — have  an  easy  journey  of  it.  To  shut  up  a  man  by  himself  in  a 
dark  dungeon  for  life,  is  hardly  a  more  unnatural  cruelty  than  to  say  to 
inquirers  that  they  shall  not  fight  out  the  contest  that  begins  in  their 
deep  anxiety  to  be  right.  They  can  get  nothing  by  opposing  the  so 
called  respectable  part  of  the  world — the  railroad  passengers  on  all  the 
various  lines :  they  are  sure  to  be  scorned,  jeered,  and  ignomiriiously 
distanced,  if  the  train  does  not  actually  go  over  them.  All  they  can 
look  for  is  a  satisfaction  of  conscience,  which  is  often  the  satisfaction  of 
the  martyr  at  the  stake.' 

Thanking  '  Caustic'  for  this  able  vindication  of  the  thinker,  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  say  that  he  proceeds  to  write  about  atheism  after  the 
manner  of  all  newspaper  writers — that  is,  after  the  manner  of  one  who 
does  not  understand  it.  '  Caustic's'  knowledge,  too,  of  the  history  of 
religious  persecutions  is  very  limited.  It  comes  down  no  lower  than 
1840.  He  writes  in  defiance  of  all  that  has  happened  since.  Indeed,  he 
knows  nothing  of  it.  He  says  that  *  since  Hetherington  was  convicted 
no  one  has  been  legally  molested  for  religion.'  The  writer  of  this  article 
suffered  six  months'  imprisonment  two  years  after  Hetherington's  con- 
viction. And  subsequently,  three  cases  in  England  and  three  in  Scot- 
land have  occurred,  far  more  disreputable  to  Christianity  than  the 
instance  of  Hetherington. 
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'  Caustic/  in  effect,  denies  that  any  man  can  be  an  atheist,  and  he 
takes  Hetherington's  conscience  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  Hetherington  died  *  supposing  himself  to  be  an 
atheist,'  and  yet,  after  thus  refusing  to  admit  that  Hetherington  could 
be  an  atheist,  *  Caustic'  speaks  and  treats  and  censures  him  as  one,  and 
winds  up  by  talking  of  the  '  suicidal'  length  to  which  Hetherington 
carried  his  resentment  against  the  church. 

*  Caustic'  says  *  he  cannot  imagine  any  reasoning  man's  denial  of  a 
divinity  to  be  anything  but  a  denial  of  such  divinity  as  other  men  choose 
to  set  up,  with  attributes  of  their  own  devising.  The  indignation  of  such 
deniers  is  not  against  any  abstract  or  natural  notion  of  a  Creator  or  a 
Providence,  but  against  the  acts  they  see  done,  and  the  practices  carried 
on  its  name/  Here  is  a  jumble  -of  nomenclature.  In  one  sentence  God 
is  called  by  three  names,  and  all  opposed  to  each  other.  What  can  any- 
body make  of  the  writer's  meaning  when  the  ideas  change  so  rapidly 
and  conflict  so  seriously  ?  We  will  only  say  that  an  atheist  is  one  who 
has  '  no  notion,'  either  *  abstract  or  natural  of  the  matter  here  in  question ;' 
he  is  one  who  does  not  perceive  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
entity,  distinct  from  nature,  which  the  Theists  call  God.  And  in  this 
situation  many,  as  '  reasoning'  probably  as  ^  Caustic'  himself,  find  them- 
selves :  they  are  not  under  any  necessity  of  '  supposing'  themselves,  they 
know  themselves  to  be  atheists,  in  this  the  only  legitimate  sense. 

*  Caustic's'  argument  is  that  because  Hale  the  archdeacon  was  a  great 
pluralist,  Hetherington  was  an  atheist — that  because  the  priests  were 
crafty  and  the  Church  corrupt,  that  therejore  Hetherington  was  a  dis- 
believer. This  is  the  old  trumpery  which  passes  for  argument  on  this 
subject.  It  ignores  all  intellect,  all  research,  all  evidence.  If  there  was 
no  Church  Establishment,  Hetherington  and  all  men  would  be  good 
Christians  :  this  is  ^Caustic's'  logic,  and  it  is  the  pulpit's  logic,  and  it  is 
everybody's  logic  who  employs  speech  or  irik  upon  this  theme.  It  is  a 
logic  which  denies  understanding.  It  recognises  in  the  dissent  of  religious 
speculation  only  the  low,  the  execrable,  the  never-dying  antagonism  of 
politics.  Perhaps,  fifty  years  ago  some  men  were  Jacobins  because 
others  were  Royalists  ;  but  surely  we  have  outgrown  this  now  ?  If  we 
said  to  'Caustic,'  'you  are  friendly  to  an  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
not  because  self-government  is  a  salutary  principle — not  because  you 
have  either  reason,  right,  or  justice,  on  your  side.  No;  )''ou  are  a 
reformer  of  parliament  because  of  the  national  debt  and  the  civil  list.  It 
is  spite,  not  argument,  that  has  determined  the  side  you  take,  and  the 
political  faith  you  hold.'  What  would  '  Caustic'  say  to  this  ?  Why, 
he  would  very  naturally,  and  very  properly,  turn  with  scorn  from  the 
vulgarity  of  intellect  which  could  thus  address  him.  Yet  it  is  thus  that 
he  has  seen  fit  to  write  about  Mr.  Hetherington  and  atheists. 

We  have  deeper  regret  in  saying  that  Mr.  Bronterre  O'Brien,  an  old 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Hetherington,  one  who  has  himself  often  felt  the 
sharp  and  unjust  stings  of  calumny — that  even  he  condescends  to  make 
similar  reflections.  Indeed,  Mr.  O'Brien  doubles  the  error  of  Caustic,' 
and  includes  Communism  in  the  same  intellectual  libel.  In  the  Social 
Meformer'j  of  September  1,  we  read  as  follows  :  '  Atheism  is  to  religion 
what  Communism  is  to  private  property.     When  the  latter  ceases  to  be 
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what  private  property  ought  to  be — the  accumulated  reward  of  honest 
industry — and  is  perverted  by  wicked  laws  into  legalised  robbery,  it 
occasions  a  violent  reaction  against  all  property,  good  and  bad,  and  this 
reaction  is  some  form  of  Communism.  In  like  manner,  when  religion, 
degenerating  into  superstition  and  priestcraft,  loses  its  divine  character, 
and  becomes  a  mere  cloak  for  hypocrisy  and  an  instrument  of  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  it,  too,  occasions  a  violent  reaction  against  all 
religion,  true  and  false,  and  the  last  stage  of  such  reaction  is  atheism/ 

This  last  sentence  is  an  apparent  plaigary  from  T.  Simmons  Mack- 
intosh. We  will  not  dwell  on  this  instance,  beyond  saying  that  to  repre- 
sent Communism  and  atheism  as  reactions,  and  not  as  the  operations  of 
principles — to  pretend  that  they  are  matters  of  angry  feeling,  and  not  of 
patient  thought,  is  a  mode  of  traducing  a  numerous  class  of  thinkers,  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  should  be  left  to  our  enemies ;  it  should  not 
come  from  our  friends*. 

Not  a  very  long  time  ago,  it  was  fashionable  to  stigmatise  every  atheist 
as  a  bigot,  if  he  happened  only  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  his  opinions  in 
the  face  of  persecution.  Not  to  give  up  his  opinions  obsequiously  the 
moment  society  frowned  upon  them,  was  deemed  offensive  intolerance. 
Some  persons  believe  it  to  be  so  still.  Twenty  years  ago,  brave  Colonel 
Thompson,  gallant  in  soul  as  well  as  sword,  wrote,  in  the  Westminster 
Review — *  Bigotry  is  not  the  believing  that  one  kind  of  religion  is  true 
and  another  is  not ;  or  that  one  kind  is  better  than  another.  This  is  the 
insidious  sense,  palmed  on  the  world  for  the  sake  of  confounding  the 
absence  of  bigotry  with  indifference.  But  bigotry  is  believing  that  we 
have  a  right  to  rob  and  injure  those  who  differ  from  us  in  religion. 
It  is  the  believing  that  difference  of  religious  opinions  removes  the 
obligation  of  the  moral  rule,  to  "do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us."  Intolerance  is  bigotry  in  action.  The  two  things  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  "faith  and  works.'* ' 

We  have  lived  down,  and  written  down,  the  pretence  of  intolerance, 
and  we  shall  explode  and  extirpate  the  rank  species  above  noticed. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  an  obvious  law  of  interpretation,  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  the  '  Lust  Will'  of  Hetherington  was  the  will  of 
an  atheist.  The  Dispatch  has  assumed  it — the  Social  Reformer  asserts 
it ;  other  papers  have  done  the  same.  We  have  spoken  with  more  than 
one  eminent  clergyman  who  believe  it.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Hether- 
ington's  will  is  the  will  of  a  deist.  He  lived  and  died  a  philosophical 
deist.     He  was  of  the  same  religion  as  Mr.  Owen. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

THE   ^BUILDER'    AND   MR.    OWEN. 


We  reserve  the  Builder  till  next  week.     Opponents  of  respectability  are 
scarce  in  these  days,  and  we  must  not  use  them  up  extravagantly. 

I  was  once  associated  in  a  newspaper  office  with  a  writer  who,  when- 

*  In  the  Social  Reformer^  of  September  15,  Mr.  O'Brien  writes — 'Say  what  you 
will,  the  Mannings  were  real  Atheists  at  the  moment  they  murdered  O'Connor.' 
This  is  a  species  of  fanaticism  which  we  thought  had  been  banished  to  the  Metho- 
dist conventicles  of  remote  provinces. 
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ever  he  proposed  to  treat  any  subject,  always  said  he  was  going  '  to  cook 
it/  giving  me  the  impression  that  he  had  certain  raw  ideas  which  required 
to  undergo  some  culinary  process  before  being  fit  for  pubhc  consumption. 
The  ideas  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  JBuilder  are  of  this  kind — at  least 
like  bread,  they  will  be  all  the  more  wholesome  for  being  kept  a  few  days. 
We  are  apprised  that  some  correspondence  has  taken  place  in  reference 
to  the  Guilders  low  accusations  of  Mr.  Owen.  It  is  desirable  to  watch 
the  end  which  a  few  days  may  put  to  it  before  writing  upon  the  matter. 
We  have  another  reason  for  deferring  the  subject.  An  editor  who  can 
be  preserved  this  season,  to  be  eaten  at  leisure  (the  Builder  will  prove 
no  very  difficult  meal),  may  be  of  a  double  service.  The  Board  of  Health 
tell  us  that  animal  food  is  an  excellent  preservative  against  the  prevailing 
epidemic ;  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  a  little  dialectic  cannibalism 
may  be  as  useful  as  an  Archbishop's  prayer,  in  preserving  editorial  health. 
We  must  try  the  experiment.  G.  J.  H. 

THE    SPECULATIVE    GENIUS    OF    STERLING  AND   HIS 

CONTEMPORARIES. 


*  Essays  and  Tales  by  John  Sterling,  collected  and  edited,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life,  by  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Herstmonceux,'  is 
the  title-page  of  a  book  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  records  of 
life  which  have  fermented,  bubbled,  and  expired  during  this  revolutionary 
decade,  dating  from  1840,  and  now  on  the  verge  of  expiring  in  1850. 

Sterling,  Blanco  White,  Froude,  Newman  the  younger,  were  all 
university  men — the  first  of  Cambridge,  the  other  three  of  Oxford. 
They  were  divided  by  those  sentiments  and  feelings  in  religion  which  have 
\>een  doing  battle  against  each  other  in  the  contests  of  faith  against 
reason,  Puseyites  against  Hampdenites,  and  idealists  against  realists. 

All  deeply  religious  men,  and  starting  fi-om  convictions  more  akin  to 
Pusey's  and  to  Coleridge's  than  to  Arnold's  and  to  Whateley's,  they  for- 
sook faith — and  not  only  faith,  but  the  compromise  between  faith  and 
Feasor.— and  boldly  dared  to  look  reality  in  the  face.  The  Church  had 
dared,  in  the  name  of  faith,  to  give  a  sleeping  potion,  which  they  deemed 
eternal,  to  reason — and  which,  it  was  thought,  would  silence  all  inquiry 
in  the  public  ;  when  the  would-be  murdered  and  dethroned  sovereign  rose 
again,  and  beckoned  on  the  Hamlets  of  the  age,  bold  enough  to  follow 
wherever  reason  might  lead.  The  four  in  front  have  gone  forward,  and  left 
far  behind  them  the  wavering  and  the  shaking — the  Coleridges,  the 
Arnolds,  the  Whateleys — who  paused,  debated,  felt  alarmed  for  the 
Sterlings,  who  did  not  fear  to  march  after  truth  if,  as  Hamlet  said,  it  led 
to  hell.  Two  have  died — Sterling  and  White ;  and  have  show^n  by  their 
deaths  that  they  were  determined  to  forsake  religion  or  Christianity  and 
its  compromises,  and  deliver  to  us  the  dictates  of  reason  as  they  were 
revealed  to  them.  No  doubt  the  two  alive  will  continue  in  the  course, 
and  report  progress  to  the  world,  in  spite  of  their  friends  and  their  foes. 
All  honour  to  them,  and  shame  to  others  who  have  stifled  conscience. 
Arnold,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  told  us  the  truth  as  to  the  stationary  post  he 
took  in  the  Established  Church,  and  of  his  conformity  with  Christianity 
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in  appearance.  He  was  inclined  to  turn  disbeliever,  and  disinclined  to 
enter  the  Church ;  but  Coleridge — whom,  we  believe,  was  the  judge — 
strongly  urged  him  to  suppress  by  force  every  thought  which  would 
incline  him,  or  render  it  necessary  for  him,  to  give  up  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Miis  kingdom  come'  in  a  clever  churchman's  career  on  this 
earth.  High  university  education  and  worldly  weight  made  Arnold  what 
he  was,  though  he  was  liberal  within  the  guarded  circle.  He  opposed 
Piiseyism,  which  would  abridge  the  latitude  Protestantism  had  pretended 
to  allow  to  itself  in  its  Church  of  England.  Perhaps  when  Whateley 
is  dead  we  may  find  the  course  which  he  run  to  an  archbishopric,  and 
that  the  worldly  honours,  well-doing,  and  good  society  which  attracted 
him  dictated  the  faith  compatible  with  success.  The  course  and  the 
goal  are  prepared.  Therein  you  may  run ;  but  you  must  enter  as  horses 
do  on  the  race,  you  must  exercise  (be  educated  for  it),  you  must  have 
tried  qualifications,  must  start  well  and  never  bolt. 

Horses  of  spirit  you  may  be,  show  all  sorts  of  tricks — by  some  you 
will  be  admired  for  it ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  your  chance. 
Whateley,  Arnold,  Hampden  are  of  the  bygones,  and  they  were  rational- 
ists a  little  in  religion.  Sterling,  Froude,  perhaps  we  may  say  Newman, 
did  not  start  from  them  or  with  them.  Sterling  started  from  the  feeling, 
the  poetical,  the  ideal.  Sterling  was  a  poet — a  follower  of  Coleridge, 
who  was  a  father  to  many  a  disciple,  in  bolstering  up  religion  against 
reason.  Coleridge  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  religion,  or  of, 
Christianity.  You  might  destroy  miracles,  historical  credibiUty,  you 
might  go  from  Christ.  He  told  you  to  look  at  religion  as  a  whole. 
The  plan  seems  to  have  amounted  to  this : — The  disciple,  discarding  all 
considerations  of  belief  or  disbelief,  trusted  to  emotions  he  might  have ; 
the  operator  getting  up  the  steam,  the  disciple  working  away  with  him, 
as  any  other  idolater,  he  attains  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  might  see 
the  whole,  fall  down  and  worship.  You  were  to  toil  on  until  you  arrived 
at  the  top  of  this  intellectual  eminence,  which  a  Coleridge  says  he  has 
reached,  and  look  thence  with  a  lofty  disregard  of  all  below. 

The  early  influences  of  SterHng  were  then  the  individualised  incor- 
poration of  Exeter  Hall,  of  Irving,  who  illustrated  the  near  connection 
between  lunacy  and  religion,  and  lunacy  and  genius,  better  than  any 
man  of  our  times — ^the  man  whom  good  judges  pronounced  to  be  a 
genius  in  speech,  and  who  believed  in  the  Shibboleth  of  unknown 
tongues.  Coleridge  was  Sterling's  other  influence.  He — the  high- 
priest,  the  god  of  the  emotion- worshipper — in  giving  his  '  Aid  to  Reflec- 
tion' in  others,  found  the  only  aid  to  his  own  reflection  was  eating  opium. 
His  whole  view  was  therefore  probably  attained  like  Quincy's — another 
opium  eater — by  the  dreams  and  visions  produced  by  the  reason-depriv- 
ing and  imagination-exciting  drug. 

The  following  extract,  by  Sterling's  biographer,  here  will  show  what 
we  have  said  was  the  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Coleridge  over 
Sterling  and  others  (pp.  14  and  15)  : — '  At  that  time  it  was  beginning  to 
be  acknowledged,  by  more  than  a  few,  that  Coleridge  was  the  true  sove- 
reign of  modern  English  thought.  The  "  Aids  to  Reflection"  had 
recently  been  published,  and  were  doing  the  work  for  which  they  were 
so  admirably  fitted — that  book  to  which  many,  as  has  been  said  by  one 
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of  Sterling's  chief  friends,  "owe  even  their  own  selves."  Few  felt  this 
obligation  more  deeply  than  Sterling.  "  To  Coleridge  (he  wrote  to  me 
in  1836)  I  owe  education.  He  taught  me  to  believe  that  an  empherical 
philosophy  is  none,  that  Faith  is  the  highest  Reason,  that  all  criticism, 
whether  of  literature,  laws,  or  manners,  is  blind,  without  discerning  the 
organic  unity  of  the  object.'^ ' 

Hare,  the  author  of  ^  Guesses  at  Truth ;'  Maurice,  of  King's  College  ;* 
Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  Thirlwall,  of  St.  David's,  were  of  this 
school.  Sterling  founded  a  club,  including  these  names  as  members, 
which,  when  his  Memoirs  were  published  proclaiming  his  infidelity, 
raised  an  outcry  amongst  the  pious,  at  the  association  of  the  reverend 
with  those  avowing  a  v/ant  of  reverence. 

According  to  his  biographer.  Sterling — commencing  with  philoso- 
phical religion — became  a  theologian  and  parish  priest,  returned  to  the 
negativeness  of  his  earlier  days,  and  ended  in  critical  disbelief,  convinced 
by  reading  Strauss's  life  of  Christ. — Vide  pp.  42,  128,  133. 

We  will  give  a  specimen  of  his  style  on  a  subject  which  has  lately 
occupied  our  pages.  Steiling  seems  to  have  held  the  same  views  as  the 
author  of  the  '  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere.' 
Sterling  is  writing  a  review  on  Montaigne,  for  the  London  and  West- 
minster  Beview  of  1837.  He  begins  by  comparing  Montaigne  with 
Shakspere  and  Hamlet. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  edition  of  Montaigne  translated  with  Shakspere's 
name,  in  his  own  handwriting,  upon  it.  Sterling  remarks  the  personality 
of  Shakspere  to  be  found  in  Hamlet,  and  goes  on  to  say: — *  But  our 
readers  must  take  it  on  our  testimony  that  the  name  is  in  characters  as 
crabbed  as  if  Shakspere^  like  Hamlet,  had  held  it  "as  our  statists  do,  a 
baseness  to  write  fair."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  "Tempest"  well  known 
to  contain  several  expressions  identical  with  those  of  Florio,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  a  part  of  one  the  Essays.  And  it  would  at  all  events  have  been 
highly  improbable  that  Shakspere  should  not  have  read  them.  On  the 
whole,  the  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Hamlet  presents  a  more  characteristic 
and  expressive  resemblance  to  much  of  Montaigne's  writings  than  any 
other  portions  of  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatist  which  we  at  present 
remember,  though  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  trace  many  ap])arent 
transfers  from  the  Frenchman  into  the  Englishman's  works,  as 
both  were  keen  and  many-sided  observers  of  mankind,  in  the  same  age 
and  neighbouring  countries.  But  Hamlet  was,  in  those  days,  no  popular 
type  of  character;  nor  were  Montaigne's  views  and  tone  familiar  to  men 
till  he  had  himself  made  them  so.  Now  the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  very 
nearly  a  Montaigne,  lifted  to  a  higher  eminence,  and  agitated  by  more 
striking  circumstances  and  a  severer  destiny,  and  altogether  a  somewhat 
more  passionate  structure  of  man.  It  is  not,  however,  very  wonderful 
that  Hamlet,  who  was  but  a  part  of  Shakspere,  should  exhibit  to  us  more 
than  the  whole  of  Montaigne ;  and  the  external  facts  appear  to  contradict 
any  notion  of  a  French  ancestry  for  the  Dane,  as  the  play  is  said  to  have 

*  The  same  whom  we  have  indicated  as  holding  weekly  conferences  with  the 
London  artisans,  and  who,  iu  his  dedication  of  his  '  Kingdom  of  Christ '  to  Cole- 
ridge's son,  has  most  emphatically  acknowledged  the  influence  the  father  had  over 
him  and  others. — Ed. 
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been  produced  in  1600,  and  the  translation  of  the  Essay  not  for  three 
years  later. 

*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  find  any  points  of  analogy 
between  a  poetical  creation,  probably  the  most  subtle  and  profound  of 
Shakspere,  and  a  living  man  actually  coexistent  with  the  poet,  and  who 
must  doubtless  often  have  seen  in  Paris  men  whom  Shakspere  conversed 
with  but  a  few  days  afterwards  in  London.  They  had  the  same  busy 
and  fervid  world  around  them — listened  to  the  same  tales  of  Eastern 
travel  and  American  adventure ;  and  all  the  great  public  events  and  per- 
sonages in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  seen  by  one,  were  conspicuous  in 
the  background  gazed  at  by  the  other.  Very  ordinary  men — nay, 
inanimate  things,  derive  an  interest  from  our  certainty  that  they  were 
contemporary  with  those  whom  the  world  cannot  forget.  The  celebrated 
and  productive  minds  whose  minds  flowed  on  through  the  same  days  of 
storm  and  sunshine,  seem  each  to  reflect  a  light  upon  the  other ;  and  the 
group  starts  forward  into  distinctness  and  vividness,  while  the  single 
figure  might  have  seemed  dim,  cold,  and  stiff",  as  the  recumbent  effigy  in 
a  twilight  chapel.'  -I- 


THE    COVENTRY    GAOL    CHAPLAIN   TRIED    BY 

SCRIPTURE. 


Sjr, — '-In  Reasoner  No,  10  you  briefly  state  that  the  '  Morning  Chro- 
nicle of  Saturday  expressed  its  satisfaction  that  the  Coventry  candle 
clergyman  had  been  compelled  to  resign  his  place ;  and  treated  with 
derision  his  attempted  defence  of  his  conduct  which  he  has  offered  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.' 

The  satisfaction  at  his  dismissal,  and  the  derision  of  his  defence,  will,  I 
rejoice  to  think,  be  very  generally  shared  in  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
But,  sir,  I  should  rejoice  still  more  if  an  event  like  this  w^ould  stimulate 
the  public  mind  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  it  practises,  in  paying  a 
nominal  respect  to  a  system  of  theology  which  must  of  necessity,  ever 
and  anon,  produce  such  occurrences  as  these,  whenever  the  faith,  taught 
as  sacred,  takes  firm  root  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  of  a  sensitive  tem- 
perament— who,  impressed  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  actual  existence 
of  such  places  as  Heaven  and  Hellf  begins  to  exemplify  the  power  of  his 
faith  over  the  actions  of  his  daily  life. 

I  will  ask  your  indulgence  to  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
this  event,  because  I  must  candidly  confess  that  the  present  generation  of 
men  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great  objection  to  any  body  who  either  dares 
to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  right  earnest.  The  unbeliever  who,  on  arriving 
at  what  is  strangely  called  years  of  discretion,  dares  to  speak  out  his  own 
thoughts,  and  uses  his  discretion  to  reject  what  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers kindly  promised  for  him  in  his  baptism  that  he  should  believe, 
soon  finds  a  storm  gathering  about  his  ears — old  friends  meet  him 
with  strange  faces,  or  avoid  him  as  one  stricken  with  the  plague — his 
more  cautious,  expeiienced  companions  advise  him  to  keep  his  thoughts 
to  himself,  hint  that  he  is  trespassing  on  dangerous  ground ;  and  he  is 
amazed  to  find  that,  by  merely  expressing  opinions  which  to  him  appear 
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of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  world's  welfare,  he  is  exposing  himself 
to  suspicion  and  ill-will,  if  not  to  actual  persecution. 

But  it  fares  no  better  with  the  conscientious  Bible-reading,  heaven- 
aspiring,  and  hell-fearing  man  of  faith.  He,  too,  gets  in  a  scrape  the 
very  moment  he  endeavours  to  show  that,  to  him,  ^  God's  Word  is  a 
living  reality.*  The  hope  of  glory  in  heaven  hereafter,  and  the  dread  of 
everlasting  flames  in  that  place  where,  as  Burns  has  it, 

Damned  spirits  roar  and  jell,  tied  to  a  stake- 
are  not  mere  figures  of  speech  wherewith  to  embellish  a  Sunday  dis- 
course, but  awful  realities — for  ever  before  him — influencing  every  action 
of  his  life.  He,  too,  becomes  a  troublesome  character  ;  and  the  same 
worthy,  respectable  multitude  which  denounces  the  infidel,  is  equally 
indignant  against  the  believer  whenever  he  begins  to  believe  in  earnest, 
and  to  show  by  any  action  of  his  life  the  result  of  his  intensity  of  faith. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  very  choice  bit  of 
news  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  papers,  headed  '  Extraordinary 
conduct  of  a  Gaol  Chaplain,'  the  facts  being  briefly  these: — An  unfortu- 
nate woman  is  found  guilty  at  Coventry  of  having  poisoned  her  hus- 
band, and  society  is  about  to  take  the  customary  vengeance  by  strangling 
the  offender  on  the  gallows.  The  judge  tells  her  there  is  no  hope  in  this 
world,  but  implores  her  to  make  her  peace  speedily  with  God,  in  order 
to  escape  his  vengeance  in  the  next.  To  assist  her  in  this  work  society, 
in  its  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  provides  an  ambassador  from 
God,  a  priest — who,  it  appears,  really  does  believe  in  Heaven  and  Hell 
— to  attend  her.  This  holy  man  finds  the  wretched  culprit — to  use  his 
own  words — '  of  obtuse  intellect.'  His  words  have  little  effect :  she  re- 
fuses confession  ;  and  he  knowing  the  tremendous  consequences  that  must 
follow,  having  visibly  before  his  eyes  the  fate  that  awaited  her — beholding 
her  as  Lazarus  beheld  the  rich  man,'far  off  in  the  fires  of  Hell,  grievously 
tormented  ;  this  believing  priest,  driven,  as  he  must  have  been,  well-nigh 
to  distraction,  if  at  all  possessed  of  sensitive  feelings,  by  the  awful  task 
which  he  had  but  one  little  week  to  accomplish  in — this  llev.  Richard 
Chapman,  did  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  sinner  to  confession  and  repen- 
tance by  giving  her  a  slight  foretaste  of  what  was  in  reserve  for  her  here- 
after. He  held  a  candle  under  her  hand  and  scorched  it,  believing,  as 
he  say«,  '  that  her  mind  would  be  more  likely  to  be  acted  upon  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.' 

This  plan,  however,  of  commencing  God's  judgment  in  this  world  does 
not  please  the  present  age,  although  our  fathers  practised  it  on  a  much 
grander  scale.  An  outcry  is  raised,  the  magistrates  dismiss  the  clergy- 
man, and  seek  for  one  with  less  zeal  and  more  discretion,  who,  if  crimi- 
nals will  not  listen  to  fair  words,  will  allow  them  to  go  to  the  devil  their 
own  way.  The  other,  however,  evidently  continues  to  believe  his  method 
justifiable,  and  defends  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  magistrates,  in  which  he 
says  that  whilst  the  hand  was  burning  he  addressed  the  victim  thus : — 
*  What  is  this  compared  with  the  flames  of  hell,  where  your  whole  frame 
will  be  in  torment  for  hundreds  of  years  if  you  depart  this  life  without 
making  an  acknowledgement  of  your  guilt  V  This,  he  says,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  kindest  motives  in  what  he  did,     I 
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have  heard  more  than  one  person  denounce  both  the  deed  and  the  lan- 
guage as  extremely  brutal,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  general  thought 
on  the  subject — but  the  mischief  is,  that  very  few  \ri?l  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  evil,  and  seek  to  discover  from  whi.t  source  this  bru- 
tality is  derived.  Feel  as  you  will  on  the  subject,  you  cannot  help  ob- 
serving the  apparent  honesty  of  purpose  which  the  defence  of  the  Chaplain 
discloses.  He,  from  his  youth  upwards,  had  continually  heard  and  read 
the  frightful  sentence — ^  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels/  What  was  there  to  him  that  would  not 
appear  justifiable  to  save  his  fellow  creature  from  this  tremendous  doom? 
Who  can  be  angry  with  such  zeal  ?  Not  they  consistently  who  hold  the 
faith  of  man's  future  existence  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
would  be  no  outcry  if  there  were  any  actual  belief  in  the  public  mind  that 
everlasting  damnation  awaits  the  unrepented  sinner.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  very  little  belief  in  this  doctrine.  Men  shudder  at  it,  and  dismiss  it 
from  their  minds.  But  few  have  courage  to  confess  their  unbelief.  They 
cannot  exist  without  priests,  and  priests  cannot  do  without  the  devil  and 
future  torments.  Their  occupation  is  gone  the  moment  people  learn  to 
root  out  these  ugly  phantoms  from  their  minds,  and  say  boldly  to  each 
other — '  these  tales  of  horror  we  will  bear  with  no  longer.'  For  what 
then  will  be  the  use  of  all  their  talking  about  redemptions,  incarnations, 
and  atonements  ?  The  whole  structure  will  crumble  down  with  the  foun- 
dation stone — for  say  what  they  will,  fear  is  that  foundation  stone ;  and 
fear,  which  has  ever  been  the  fatal  degrading  curse  of  our  race — by  which 
the  priest  has  held  us  in  the  bondage  of  mental  slavery — must  pass  away 
as  man  emerges  from  the  gloom  of  the  past  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
coming  days  of  knowledge  and  truth. 

I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  this  event  gives  evidence  of  a  more 
humane  feeling  being  abroad  than  that  which  the  religious  of  the  day 
foster,  and  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  had  imbibed  and  displayed  in 
its  extreme  intensity.  But  we  are  bound,  on  an  opportunity  like  this,  to 
say — turn  your  indignation  from  the  individual,  and  direct  it  against  the 
system  which  has  corrupted  his  intellect,  and  made  him,  and  those  who 
think  like  him,  the  slaves  of  grovelling  superstition. 

Think  of  the  gross  absurdity  which  is  continually  before  our  eyes, 
whenever  a  capital  punishment  is  about  to  take  ])lace.  We  are,  all  of  a 
sudden,  wonderfully  anxious  about  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  culprit. 
We  cannot  forgive  him,  or  tolerate  his  existence  even  within  the  walls  of 
a  dungeon.  Long  years  of  repentance  would  not  wash  out  his  guilt  in  the 
eyes  of  his  offended  fellow-men — but,  nevertheless,  we  give  him  one 
week,  with  a  priest  by  his  side,  to  prepare  him  for  the  glories  and 
delights  of  Paradise.  What  an  absurdity  !  Where  is  the  punishment  ? 
If  the  accounts  of  our  gaol  chaplains  are  correct,  the  greater  part  of  our 
most  hardened  criminals  become,  under  their  care,  in  one  short  week, 
meet  companions  for  the  saints  in  glory.  Why,  in  God's  name,  should 
we  hang  them  if  they  are  so  easily  convertible  into  angels.  Here  we  are, 
translating  them  from  a  state  of  existence  in  which,  at  the  least,  the  stings 
of  conscience  must  make  the  murderer's  life  a  very  hell  whilst  he  treads 
the  earth — we  translate  them  from  this,  by  a  twist  of  the  neck,  into  the 
realms  of  joy  and  felicity. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  do  criminals  of  obtuse  intellect  go  ? 
Oh,  Christian  legislators,  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  eternal  damnation 
of  sinners,  think  for  a  moment!  You  give  the  wretch  one  week  only  to 
work  out  his  or  her  salvation.  The  jurymen  say  Guilty;  the  Judge 
records  sentence;  the  Sheriff  is  ordered  to  do  his  duty;  and  off  go  Judge, 
Jury,  Sheriff,  and  Magistrates  to  their  dinners,  or  to  the  Assize  Balls, 
or  to  the  Theatre — which  is  generally  opened  under  the  patronage  of  the 
High  Sheriff— ■Si\i(\  you  leave  the  parson  and  the  criminal  together,  and, 
according  to  your  faith,  the  eternal  fate  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the 
influence  which  can,  in  one  short  week,  be  effected  on  his  mind  by  the 
former.  Do  not  be  angry  with  the  priest  because  he  is  in  earnest  on  this 
service,  whilst  you  either  drive  the  horrid  thought  from  your  minds,  or 
what  is  more  likely,  totally  disbelievie  the  fire  and  brimstone  part  of  the 
business.  If  his  office  be  an  absurdity,  dismiss  him.  If  hanging  be  an 
absurd  and  useless  remnant  of  the  barbarous  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
which  fails  in  its  attempts  to  repress  crime,  try  some  more  rational  means 
to  meet  the  evil.  If  the  creed  of  past  generations  has  become  worn  out, 
exercising  no  holy  influence  over  the  mind  of  man,  but  rather  shocking 
and  disgusting  his  moral  sensibilities,  when  some  credulous  zealot  seeks 
to  put  faith  into  practice — why  not  cease  the  miserable  deceit  of  a  con- 
ventional reverence  for  what  has,  in  reality,  no  hold  upon  your  mind  or 
feelings,  and  against  which  the  inteUigence  of  the  country  is  in  actual 
rebellion  ?  It  is  time  the  mask  we  have  worn  should  be  taken  away,  and 
we  sliould  learn  to  look  each  other  fairly  in  the  face,  and  from  man  to 
man  words  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  be  heard,  instead  of  those  of  dis- 
simulation and  cant. 

Dalston,  September  10,  1849.  W.  A. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  AND  THE  ITALIAN   REFUGEES. 


Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  as  Chairman  of  the  Italian  Refugee  Committee, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct 
which  Mr.  More  O'Ferral,  in  his  discretion  as  Civil  Governor  of  Malta, 
thought  proper  to  pursue  towards  the  refugees  who  fled  from  French 
protection  after  the  surrender  of  Rome.  Mr.  Hume,  very  naturally, 
after  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  ventures  to  express  a  hope  that  Mier 
Majesty's  government  will  visit  with  marked  disapprobation  this  dis- 
creditable act  of  its  representative  at  Malta  ;'  and  the  ground  on  which 
he  does  so  is,  that  such  conduct  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  upon  which 
,  we  have  generally  acted,  and  which  is  now  received  with  '  universal  and 
heartfelt  assent,  namely — that  of  extending  a  generous  and  fearless  hospi- 
tality to  political  exi  les  of  every  class,  from  every  country,  and  of  every  cause.' 
Lord  John  Russell  has  replied,  dated  from  *  Balmoral,'  where  the 
Court  then  was,  and  this  letter  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Whiggery  extant.  His  Lordship,  of  course,  admits  the  justness  of  the 
principle.  He  does  more  ;  he  makes  a  boast  of  having  proclaimed  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  the  land  was  invaded,  in  February  1848, 
with  the  cast  off  prime  ministers  and  sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  Lord- 
ship applauds  himself  for  having  afforded  a  proof  of  the  usual  observance 
'  of  this  rule  by  suffering  refugees  of  all  kinds  to  reside  in  London ;  and 
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then  he  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Governor  of  Malta,  'however,  was  of 
opinion  that,  although  the  refugees  from  Rome  (not  Roman  refugees  in 
great  part)  might  safely  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  England,  he  could  not 
be  responsible  for  their  remaining  in  Malta.  They  were  therefore  de- 
tained on  board  ship  for  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sick,  and  of  the   women  and  children,  who  were  allowed  to  land.' 

Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  Whiggish  piece  of  criticism  upon 
the  kind  of  refugees — the  broad  difference,  pointed  out  so  ostentatiously 
and  mahciously  by  his  acute  Lordship,  between  *  refugees  from  Rome,' 
and  '  Roman  refugees ' — we  respectfully  say  that  there  are  reasons  to 
doubt  whether  this  statement  is  quite  true. 

It  appears  that,  according  to  the  noble  Lord,  '  there  has  existed  during 
the  past  year  a  sort  of  circulating  society  of  revolutionists,  who  have  ap- 
peared sometimes  in  Paris,  sometimes  in  Berlin,  sometimes  in  Baden ; 
and  who  were  especially  in  great  strength  and  numbers  at  Rome.  It  is 
not  consistent,'  sagely  continues  his  Lordship,  *  with  the  peace  and  good 
government  of  Malta,  although  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  peace  and 
security  of  London,  to  have  numerous  hands  of  this  revolutionary  associa- 
tion at  Malta.'  And  then,  with  that  refined  and  graceful  impertinence 
which  characterises  the  style  and  language  of  his  Lordship,  when  dis- 
coursing of  popular  parties,  he  proceeds  to  assert  that  '  it  would  be  as 
pleasant  an  occupation  to  them  [the  circulating  revolutionists,  viz. :  the 
defenders  of  Rome]  to  stir  up  dissensions  in  Malta  as  to  head  a  riot  in 
Berlin  or  in  Baden  !' 

Odillon  Barrot  has  said  no  more  ;  Nicholas  of  Russia  and  Cardinal 
Oudinot  believe  no  less.  The  revolutions  of  '48  and  '49  have  been 
works  of  sport — according  to  these  astute  and  philosophical  politicians — 
the  games  of  grown  men — who,  with  wonderful  ubiquity,  defended 
Radstadt  and  Rome  at  one  and  the  same  time,  while,  for  recreation, 
they  did  a  litile  duty  at  Venice,  or  got  up  a  row  in  Berlin !  The  heroic 
champions  and  martyrs  of  Italian  Independence — a  far  more  sacred 
cause,  my  Lord,  than  the  maintenance  of  British  Whiggery — you  stig- 
matise as  *  a  sort  of  circulating  society  of  revolutionists.'  The  crime  of 
these  men  was  fighting  for  hearth  and  home ;  for  deliverance  from  priest- 
craft, and  for  freedom  from  Imperial  despotism.  For  this  your  inferior 
officer  refused  them  permission  to  land  on  the  soil  of  a  British  depen- 
dency. For  this  you  are  grateful ;  in  this  you  agree  with  the  Catholic 
ruler — a  man,  politically,  after  your  own  heart,  doubtless.  You  know, 
as  we  know,  and  the  heroes  of  Rome,  whoever  they  were,  well  knew, 
that  in  Rome  was  being  contested  one  of  the  great  conflicts  of  freedom 
against  absolutism.  And  yet  you  sympathise  with  priestcraft,  popedom, 
the  inquisition,  and  Austrian  dominion  in  Italy  !  It  is  worthy  of  him 
who,  as  your  Lordship  may  remember,  rose  up  from  the  Treasury 
benches,  one  night,  and  sneeringly  called  the  defence  of  Hungary  against 
her  mortal  foes,  an  *  insurrection  !' 

And  so,  although  Lord  Grey,  with  my  Lord's  '  full  concurrence,  has 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Governor  of 
Malta,'  we  rest  in  the  belief  that  our  countrymen  will  record  their  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  this  trinity  of  persecutors. 

Eugene. 
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THE  'LANCASHIRE  BEACON'S'  REVIEW  OF  THE 

'REASONER/ 


After  more  than  nine  years'  experience  of  public  life,  our  conviction  is 
that,  while  public  men  should  be  inflexible  as  regards  principle,  they 
cannot  be  too  flexible  in  all  that  regards  detail.  There  are  'philosophical 
liberals'  who  would  have  reformers  always  pursue  the  same  course  under 
every  variety  of  ever-varying  circumstances.  Autre  temp  autre  moeurs 
is  a  truth  not  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy,  although  so  simple  that  the 
wonder  is  how  any  one  can  fail  to  understand  it.  Those  who  pique 
themselves  on  ignorance  so  strange,  pounce  upon  the  'inconsistencies'  of 
public  men,  as  hawks  do  upon  pigeons;  which  'inconsistencies,'  as  they 
call  them,  are  not  really  such,  but  a  judicious,  because  flexible,  scheme  of 
policy.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  we  put  forward  what  we  believed  to  be 
truth  in  the  most  startling,  and  frequently  the  most  offensive,  language  ; 
but  the  Beacon  is  evidence  that  we  are  'inconsistent'  enough  to  modify  a 
little  the  tone  of  our  articles.  We  freely  allow  to  others  a  liberty  we 
think  should  be  allowed  to  ourselves.  To  the  change  of  style  and  matter, 
therefore,  indicated  by  a  comparison  between  early  and  more  recent 
numbers  of  the  Reasonerj  we  offer  no  objection.  Autre  temp  autre 
moeurs  is  our  admitted  motto  ;  and,  doubtless,  Mr.  Holyoake  has  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  him  in  making  the  Reasoner  of  to-day  more  political 
and  less  theological  than  the  Reasoner  of  two  years  since.  The  number 
before  us  is  an  average  one,  and  by  consulting  it  a  general  judgment  may 
be  fairly  arrived  at.  Mr.  Holyoake's  Oration  over  the  grave  of 
Hetherington,  printed  in  the  above,  is  beautiful,  pathetic,  and  free  of 
affectation  or  maudlin  sensibility  as  any  such  oration  can  be.  Sincerity 
breathes  in  every  passage — not  one  of  which  appears  to  us  impertinent  or 
uncalled  for.  Articles  on  '  Popular  Reformers/  '  Facts  of  the  Factory 
Question,'  will  also  be  found  in  this  number.  They  are  well  intended 
and  useful,  though  written  in  a  style  neither  smart  nor  stupid ;  but  the 
compound  known  as  deadly  lively.  These  articles  are  evidently  not 
editorial,  but  the  favours  of  correspondents,  some  of  whom  are  able  con- 
tributors, but  have  yet  to  learn  that  though,  in  little  cock-boats  of  our 
own,  carrying  a  great  deal  of  sail  and  very  little  ballast  is  dangerous,  it 
is  equally  so  to  have  a  great  deal  of  ballast  and  hardly  a  rag  of  sail.  A 
sick  Yankee,  being  asked  how  he  felt,  said — '  Oh !  powerful  w^eak,  but 
cruel  easy.'  Now,  it  occurs  to  us  that  powerful  weak  but  cruel  easy  are 
words  exactly  expressive  of  the  style  so  much  admired  by  certain  'forcible 
feeble'  contributors  to  the  Reasoner,  If  they  wrote  less  and  Mr.  Holy- 
oake more,  readers  of  that  periodical  would  be  gainers,  both  on  the  score 
of  instruction  and  amusement. — Lancashire  Beacon,  No.  6. 

[Mr.  Southwell  has  honoured  us  as  above  with  a  critical  notice  of  the 
Reasoner  of  a  somewhat  ambiguous  nature.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Southwell  to  justify  the  modification  in  his 
own  policy,  are  nearly  identical  with  those  which,  when  presented  by  us 
some  time  ago  on  what  we  believe  to  be  more  independent  grounds,  were 
violently  rejected  by  him.  With  respect  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  we 
have  felt  as  journalists  (a  matter  for  which  our  judgments,  and  not  our 
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motives,  must  be  held  responsible),  and  have  deemed  political  topics  to 
be  of  chief  importance  lately.  15ut  it  does  not  follow  from  that  (as 
others  have  said)  that  we  have  abandoned  theological  discussion. 
Always,  when  occasion  offers,  as  our  later  numbers  testify,  we  are  ready 
to  offer  our  opinion  and  stand  fast  to  our  convictions.  A  war  of  words 
and  antagonisms  merely,  a  fruitless  and  exasperating  polemic  can  always 
be  met  in  the  same  way,  and  frequently  put  down.  In  such  a  strife  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  real  question  does  not  even  come  before  the 
public,  who  is  sure  to  pass  a  verdict  on  the  manner  employed  by  the 
disputants — upon  the  accessories  not  on  the  essentials.  We  labour  to  keep 
the  issue  of  the  unimpassioned  question  clearly  before  the  reader.  It  is 
this  habit  which  Mr.  Southwell  designates  so  facetiously.  As  we  have 
said  before,  the  writers  in  most  of  the  people's  journals  deliver  themselves 
as  though  their  ideas  were  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  law  of 
intellectual  births — by  induction  and  inference — but  were  equivocally 
generated  by  the  heat  of  fervid  emotion,  wrought  upon  by  unbearable 
oppression.  We  pride  that  quality  in  our  correspondents  which  main- 
tains a  legitimate  calmness,  superior  to  this  excitement,  more  than  any 
palm  for  *  smartness'  which  a  contrary  course  might  win  from  some. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  Mr.  Southwell  coinciding  with  us  more 
than  formerly ;  for,  always  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  enemy  to  be 
defeated,  we  wish  to  fight  side  by  side  in  every  attack. — Ed.  of  ^.] 

DEATH  OF  EDMUND  THOMAS  GOOCH. 


Edmund  Thomas  Gooch,  of  High  Street,  Poplar,  Middlesex — one  or 
more  of  whose  contributions  appeared  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Reasoner 
— died,  on  the  10th  instant,  of  consumption;  aged  24  years.  Mr. 
Gooch  was  a  self-educated  liberal — an  earnest  inquirer,  and  friend  of 
progress — of  studious  habits — of  untiring  perseverance,  and  good  natural 
mental  endowments.  He  examined  for  himself  the  disputed  questions  in 
theology  and  politics,  and  after  patient  and  laborious  investigation  he 
became  a  Deist  in  religion,  a  Utilitarian  in  morals,  and  a  Communist  in 
political  economy. 

Early  removed  from  much  social  intercourse,  his  time  was  occupied, 
while  minding  his  father's  shop,  or  after  the  hours  of  business,  in  repairing 
the  defects  of  an  imperfect  education — in  acquiring  habits  of  close  study 
and  patient  research.  He  succeeded  (in  opposition  to  his  parent's  wish 
— who  '  never  knew  any  good  come  of  reading')  in  acquiring  sound  and 
valuable  information,  that  led  him  more  recently  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Poplar  Institution,  where  he  made  further  progress.  He  served  on 
the  Committee,  and  ably  assisted  in  the  great  work  of  education.  He 
also  served  on  the  Committee  of  the  Working  Men's  Poplar  Reading 
Rooms.  Having  acquired  great  proficiency  in  Phonography,  he  lec- 
tured several  times  at  the  Poplar  Institution,  and  taught  many  gratui- 
tously the  use  of  this  system  of  Short  Hand.  When  the  weather  and 
his  health  permitted  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  South  Place, 

Of  strict  temperate  habits,  he  early  discarded  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors ;  and  from  conviction  that  a  fruit  and  faranacious  food  was  the 
natural  and  proper  diet  for  man,  he  abstained  from  animal  food  also,  even 
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while  living  under  very  unfavourable  social  circumstances:  added  to  his 
sedentary  occupation  as  a  Tailor,  these  exerted  a  debilitating  influence  on 
his  constitution  (by  no  means  a  strong  one)  and  finally  sowed  the  seeds 
of  the  disease  of  which  he  died.* 

He  died  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  Rational  Freethinker.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  certain  fatal  termination  of  his  disorder,  he  awaited  the 
result  with  calmness,  fortitude,  and  courage ;  he  was  sustained  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  endeavouring  '  to  leave  the  world 
better  than  he  found  it' — in  living  a  moral  life,  and  in  wilfully  wronging 
no  one. 

His  loss  is  deeply  regretted  by  his  friends,  the  Social  and  Political 
Reformers  of  Poplar,  who  attended,  uninvited,  at  his  funeral — which  took 
place  on  the  16th  inst. — (Communicated  by  H.  H.) 

We  knew  Mr.  Gooch,  and  much  respected  him,  and  looked  forward 
to  his  development  in  public  life  as  that  of  a  young  man  of  great  promise. 
We  quote  the  following  verse  from  some  lines  of  considerable  merit,  by  a 
female  friend  who  visited  him  in  his  last  illness : 

Oh!  moral  as  the  sleeper's  life, 

Oh !  earnest  as  his  soul  be  mine  : 
Bold  was  he  when  in  righteous  strife — 

True  worshipper  at  Reason's  shrine. 

HENRY  LESTAR  HARRISON  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


In  your  last  number  appeared  a  paragraph  relating  to  '  Aurora  Villa,' 
containing  an  overstatement,  for  which  your  informant  is  responsible.  A 
few  lines  will  suffice  to  rectify  the  impression  it  is  calculated  to  produce. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
having  ourselves  experienced  the  want  of  some  suburban  place  of  friendly 
resort,  we  are  desirous  to  offer  to  those  who  appreciate  them,  opportuni- 
ties for  enjoying  interchange  of  thought,  and  feeling,  amid  the  energizing 
freedom  of  nature.  In  furtherance  of  this  end  friends  assemble  on  Sun- 
days at  '  Aurora  Villa,'  passing  the  hours  in  agreeable  conversation, 
music,  and  pastimes ;  and  occasionally  special  meetings  are  held  for 
lectures  and  discussion,  for  which  a  limited  number  of  tickets  are  issued. 
Of  these  meetings  Mr.  Holyoake  will  kindly  give  announcement  in  this 
journal. 

In  reference  to  tuition,  the  advertisement,  which  appears  on  another 
page,  will  indicate  the  scope  of  our  present  exertions.  Our  desires  and 
anticipations  for  the  future  may  go  unexpressed,  simply  intimating  that 
there  is  a  prudence  in  laying  plans,  and  providing  conditions  for  the 
development  of  contingencies,  to  which  the  present  may  not  yield  ade- 
quate facilities  for  realization. 

*  We  hare  no  means  of  verifying  the  truth  of  these  impressions.  But  we 
think  it  right  to  giye  insertion  to  the  convictions  of  the  writer  and  his  friends. 
They  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  writer ;  but  we  know  him  to  be  one  not  in  any 
way  likely  to  underrate  vegetarianism,  and  capable  of  forming  a  careful  opinion. — 
Ed. 
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A  GENTLEMAN  has  lately  died  who  has  left  Mr.  Owen  £200,  and,  we  believe,  Mr. 
O'Connor  500.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  he  has  left  to  form  a  species  of  People's 
Institute — to  be  called  the  'Jenkins-Institution  :'  nor  has  he  forgotten  a  salary 
for  the  school  master. 

Mr.  Owen  came  up  to  town  last  week,  suflfering  from  inflammation  in  one  eye- 
owing  to  a  cold.     He  came  to  get  advice. 

William  Weitling,  the  German  Communistj  is  again  with  us  in  London  for  a 
short  time.     We  have  a  few  notes  to  give  of  his  movements. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor  Newman's  work,  *  The  Soul,'  has 
appeared  ;  and  the  title-page  addsj  by  the  '  Author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy." '  The  following  note  to  page  39  apparently  refers  to  the  review  of 
the  first  edition  of  *  The  Soul '  in  the  Reasoner : — '  I  now  find  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  call  themselves  Pantheists,  merely  because  they  are  Theists  who  have 
no  belief  concerning  a  finite  era  of  Creation,  but  nevertheless  firmly  hold  the  in- 
telligent Personality  of  the  ever-acting  and  all-pervading  Spirit.' 

'A  Voice  from  the  Forge '  is  a  small  pamphlet  by  an  evident  novice  in  writing 
— but  amid  its  peculiarities  there  are  some  creditable  ideas,  and  some  suggestions 
earnestly  addressed  to  operatives. 

We  have  received  an  account  of  several  plans  for  the  carrying  out  of  Building 
Societies,  from  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Blackwall,  addressed  to  the  operative  classes.  We 
must,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  the  '  Voice  from  che  Forge,'  noticed  above, 
where  these  plans  are  more  fully  explained  than  we  could  hope  to  explain  them  in 
our  columns. 

Of  '  Public  Speaking  and  Debate,'  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  of 
September  7th,  says: — 'This  little  book  will  be  found  an  excellent  and  easy  guide 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  public  speaking 
and  debating.  The  parts  and  chapters  are  so  well  arranged,  that  the  progression 
from  one  subject  to  another  becomes  perfectly  natural,  and  materially  facilitates 
the  efibrts  of  the  beginner,  tending  also  to  lessen  any  defect  in  his  imagination. 
We  can  confidently  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  are  anxious  of  conveying 
their  sentiments  by  means  of  a  graceful  and  fluent  delivery.' 

Mr.  Vale  relates,  in  his  New  York  Independent  Beacon,  that  '  About  the  year 
1830,  Mr.  M.,  a  portly,  elderly,  and  very  respectable  looking  gentleman,  of  literary 
and  liberal  taste,  called  at  Jones's  book-store  in  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  in- 
quired for  *'  Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature,"  and  "  Paine's  Age  of  Reason."  The 
bookseller,  with  great  gravity,  and  with  some  indignation,  replied  that  "  he  was 
surprised  that  a  gentleman  of  his  appearance  should  think  of  asking  a  respectable 
bookseller  for  such  works ;"  and  with  much  insolence  added,  "  he  (Mr.  M.)  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself;"  at  the  same  time  he  handed  him  a  catalogue,  with  the 
remark — '*  these,  sir,  are  the  books  1  keep,"  and  in  a  softened  tone  of  voice,  begged 
him  to  take  a  seat  and  look  it  over.  There  was  something  in  this  altered  tone  of 
voice  which  struck  Mr.  M.  as  curious;  besides,  he  wished  an  opportunity  of  re- 
pelling what  he  thought  an  insult,  or  of  demanding  an  explanation.  Mr.  M,, 
therefore,  took  the  catalogue  and  sat  down  to  read.  Immediately  afterwards  two 
gentlemen,  dressed  in  black,  with  white  neckcloths,  left  the  store,  when  the  book- 
seller immediately  turned  to  Mr.  M.  and  said,  "  I  have  those  books,  but  those 
gentlemen  are  clergymen." 

The  Dublin  Commercial  Journal  tells  a  story  of  a  young  lady  who  sang  'alto' 
at  church,  and  who  had  some  defect  of  speech,  such  that  when  there  was  a  favourite 
anthem  sung,  commencing  'Turn,  O  Lord,  O  turn  away!'  &c.,  much  performed 
by  the  choir,  she  always  chanted  it  '  Tschurn,  tschurn,  O  Lord!  O  tschurn  away,' 
much  to  the  edification  of  the  congregation,  most  of  whom  were  extensively  engaged 
in  the  dairy  business.  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

LiTERARi  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Sept.  28,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  '  Progress  of  Democracv  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  Sept.  30,  (7^)  Mr.  Richard  Hart,  '  What 
are  the  People  ?' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— September  30,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Sept.  30,  (7i) 
Thomas  Cooper,  *  I>ife  and  Genius  of  Voltaire.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Sept.  30,  (ll^a.m.) 
W.  J.    Fox,  M.P.,  'The  Fall  of  Rome.' 

SECULAR   SCHOOLS. 

Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— 'Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Thomas  Cave.  Open  to  boys  from  seven 
years  and  upwards.  Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 
Next  quarter  dav,  Ist  Monday  in  October. 

John-street,  Fitzroy- square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks. 

North  London  Schools,  8,  George-street,  New 
Road. — Principal,  Mr.  J.  Ellis. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings.— Principal,  Mr.  J.  Runtz. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  Endj  Hampstead.— Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.  Pupils  Boarded  and 
Taught. 

DIETETIC  DEPOTS. 

Pure  Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 
— Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

Meals,  Peas,  Beans,  Rice. — Bartrop,  176,  High 
Holborn. 

Oatmeal. — Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-strcet 
Without. 

THE  ITALIAN  REFUGEES. 

After  Mr.   Fox,    M.P.'s    lecture    next    Sunday 

morning,  at  South  Place  (see  the  Week's  Lectures), 

a  collection  will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Italian  Refugees. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  11 79    6 

A.  Trevelyan,  per  publisher 40    0 

H.  C 10     0 

F.  Hogg 2     6 

R.  B.  Kdin    1     0 

J.  Evins,  Sheffield 5     0 

The  Jibbonainosay,  Manchester  (who  writes 
— '  The  enclosed  will  add  one  to  your 
Shilling  List.  People  who  read  should 
hardly  need  urging— the  new  series  de- 
mands encouragement) 1     0 

H.  A.  Ivory    2     0 

W.  Alexander,  Aberdeen   3     o 

Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 

THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eloge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner  :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Linton ;  with  Hether- 
ington's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 

Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington 0    3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy 

before   Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0    6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0    4 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot    0     1 

A  Letter  on  Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first;  Lord  Chatham 0     1 

A  View  of  all  Religious 0    4 


R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 2    6 

[Or  in  13  Nos.,  at  2d.  each] 

Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.    4  vols.,  cloth ifl    0 

[Onlv  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  ditto,  each 4    0 

[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  re- 
main on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 
plete sets  may  possibly  complete  them. 
But  such  applications  must  be  made  im- 
mediately.] 
Babeuf's  Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1  vol., 

Cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical  Rhapsody,    1   vol., 

cloth  bds 2    0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper 1     8 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1  vol reduced  to     1     6 

Carpenter's  Political  Text  Book.     1  vol 2    6 

Atheism  Justified  and  Religion  Superseded    0     1 
Cobbett's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution 

of  1830 2    0 

Library  of  Reason,  Nos.  1  to  23 each    0    1 

Plain  Cooking  for  Plain  People 0    3 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster  Row. 

VEGETARIAN  ASSEMBLIES.  —  The  Third 
of  the  monthly  series  of  VEGETARIAN 
ENTERTAINMENTS  will  be  given  at  Aurora 
Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
9,  1849.  To  Commence  at  Two  o'clock  precisely. 
The  repast  will  be  served  at  three  o'clock. 
Tickets,  Is.  each,  to  be  had  as  above;  of  W. 
Turley,  1,  Perry's  Place,  Oxford  Street;  of  W. 
Horsell,  Aldine  Chambers,  Paternoster  Row,  on  or 
before  Saturday  the  6th  ;  and  at  the  Reasoner 
office. 

The  usual  Sunday  afternoon  Assemblies  are  con- 
tinued. The  evening  repast  at  half-past  lour 
o'clock :  to  those  who  wish  to  partake  thereof,  the 
cost  will  be  9d.  each. 

N.B. — Take  the  second  turning  to  the  right  on 
the  Hendon  Road  ;  proceeding  onwards,  Aurora 
Villa  is  then  the  last  on  the  left  hand  side. 


EDUCATION.— The  Parents  ofa family  residing 
in  the  healthy  locality  of  Hampstead  Heath,  are 
willing  to  receive  as  pupils  the  children  of  a  few 
friends  of  vegetarianism.  Inclusive  terms,  ;:6^20 
per  annum.  Every  comfort  of  a  home,  combined 
with  the  most  watchful  attention  to  their  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  development,  will  be 
bestowed  on  children  so  entrusted. 

The  residence  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  the 
garden  and  surrounding  Heath  afford  unusual 
advantages  for  healthful  recreation. 

Address,  Mr.  William  Turley,  Aurora  Villa, 
North  End,  Hampstead. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 

London :— Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesday,  September  26,  1849. 
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An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  hav?  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  he 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  fajigot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oeing  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  thmgs  a  clmging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  lite,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times.     We  live  in  continual  fear  ot  the  worst  aspects  of  public  oyimon.— Friends  in  Council. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ^BUILDER'S'  ATTACK  ON 

MR.  OWEN. 


The  Builder,  No.  342,  gives  a  review  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  book  on 
'  National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies,  with  the  Plan  of  a  Model  Town.' 
The  article  is  in  many  respects  liberal,  recognises  many  progressive  ideas, 
and  is  in  keeping  with  that  practical  ability  which  has  given  the  Builder 
a  deservedly  high  character.  We  extract  the  following  parao;raph,  which 
is  an  example  of  its  liberal  recogniti  >n  of  co-operative  truths,  and  of  the 
coarse  abuse  of  Mr.  Owen,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week: — 

'  The  idea  is  by  no  means  a  irherely  theoretical,  far  less  a  new  one. 
Nay,  from  facts  authenticated  in  history,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cretans, 
according  to  Rollin — the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  Caesar, 
and  Herder — and  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  according  to  Robertson 
— it  would  almost  appear  as  if  co-operative  commonwealths,  with  great 
prosperity  and  enjoyment,  were  amongst  the  most  anciently  established 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  its  more  civilised  forms  of  ancient 
times.  And  even  in  modern  experience  it  is  well  known  that  flourishing 
communities  exist  in  America  on  the  principle  of  co-operative  association 
for  the  common  weal.  Authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  too,  entitled  to 
more  or  less  respect,  have  recorded  their  favourable  opinion  of  such  a 
systematisation  of  human  efforts — as  witness,  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Theseus, 
Plato,  Moses,  the  Essenes  (or  pre-Christians),  and  the  Apostles  them- 
selves; also  in  less  ancient  time«^,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Berkeley — 
to  whom  Pope  attributed  "  every  virtue  under  heaven,"  Condorcet,  W. 
Godwin,  Babbage,  Mill — the  historian  of  India  and  moral  philosopher, 
with  many  others.  And,  indeed,  what  was  it  but  this  elemen?  of  good 
in  the  fallacious  and  abominable  doctrines  of  Owen  and  his  Socialists 
that  redeemed  even  them  li'om  contempt  while  they  excited  the  horror  of 
every  well  constituted  mind,  with  bastard  doctrines  of  communism  and 
irreligion,  which  Owen  was  but  too  anxious  to  veil  and  withdraw,  when 
he  found  he  had  only  succeeded  in  damning  both  his  own  previously  high 
philanthropic  character  and  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged?' 

Socialism  once  had  an   opponent  of  the  name  of  Brindley,  who  was 
constitutionally  rude — who  used  to  fall  upon  the  Socialists  liketlie  image 
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which  fell  from  Jupiter,  giving  you  the  idea  that  there  were  tenements 
ahove  out  of  which  were  ejected  obnoxious  statuary.  This  schoolmaster 
of  Maerch  used  to  indulge  in  such  phrases  as  *  abominable  doctrines,' 
'  bastard  doctrines,'  *  exciting  contempt  and  horror  in  well  constituted 
minds,'  etc.,  etc.  But  it  is  many  years  since  any  respectable  journal,  not 
I'idden  to  deoth  by  fanaticism,  gave  vent  to  this  kind  of  language.  It  is 
useless  to  ask  the  writer  what  he  means  by  it.  We  regard  it  as  a  tribute 
to  that  mean  custom  of  the  age  which  requires  you  to  libel  the  living 
benefactor  as  you  laud  the  dead.  Condorcet,  Godwin,  Mill,  and  their 
systems  also,  were  condemned  by  their  contemporaries  in  such  terms  as 
those  applied  by  the  Guilder  to  Mr.  Owen — and  those  who  come  after  the  i 
Guilder  will  include  Mr.  Owen  among  those  benevolent  philosophers 
whom  (dead)  the  Builder  itself  applauds. 

The  Builder,  under  the  profane  title  of*  Laying  it  on,'  says — *  We  are  ; 
told  that  a  Trowbridge  minister  has  had  gutta  percha  piping  carried  i 
round  his  chapel,  and  connected  with  a  large  oval  funnel  in  the  book-  j 
board  of  the  pulpit;  and  wherever  a  deaf  hearer  sits,  he  has  an  ear  i 
trumpet  attached  to  the  tube,  by  which  he  can  hear  all  that  passes.'  j 

Had  we  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Word  of  God  hissing  through  a  gutta  j 
percha  pipe,  we  should  infallibly  have  shocked  the  Builder's  '  well  con- 
stituted mind.'     But  we  remember  the  adage  which  Shakspere's  expe-   j 
rience  furnished — *  That  in  a  captain  is  only  a  choleric  word,  which  in  a    | 
soldier  is  rank  blasphemy.'     It  is  on  record,  as  we  once  before  related, 
that  on  a  clergyman  being  called  upon  to  read  prayers  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth while  she  dressed,  with  a  door  closed  between  them — she  in  one 
room  and  he  in  another — he  refused,  saying  that  he  would  never  condes- 
cend to  whistle  the  Word  of  God  through  a  key-hole. 

The  Builder,  notwithstanding  its  devout  airs,  has  none  of  this  fastidi- 
ousness. Then  why  should  it  defame  Mr.  Owen,  who  only  protested 
against  serious  theological  errors  whict  interrupted  the  advance  of  hu- 
manity ? 

The  Builder,  in  a  subsequent  number — taking  notice  of  a  communica- 
tion received  from  the  Adelphi — distinguishes  between  what  it  considers 
the  tendency  of  Mr.  Owen's  views  and  the  intentions  of  his  disciples. 
Beyond  this  it  contents  itself  with  reiterating,  without  attempting  to 
prove,  what  it  had  before  said.  The  Builder,  who  would  not  defame  an 
architect,  will  yet  defame  a  moralist.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

THE  CITY  MISSIONARIES   AND   MR.  HETHERINGTON. 


At  the  weekly  discussions  at  Sloane  Square  Institute,  some  City  Mis- 
sionaries have  recently  appeared,  and  amused  themselves  with  defaming 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Hetherington.  Hearing  of  it,  Mr.  Holyoake  went 
down  on  Friday  evening  week.  Mrs.  Martin  aifd  Mrs.  Matthews  were 
there  also.  A  missionary  and  another  gentleman  addressed  the  meeting, 
but  the  missionary  departed  before  Mr.  Holyoake  could  reply.  Mrs. 
Martin  delivered  a  very  useful  speech  on  pleasure,  as  a  principle  of  ethics. 
The  opponents  were  silent  this  night  on  Hetherington.  When  they 
could  be  refuted  they  had  nothing  to  say. 
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NEW    PAMPHLETS. 


'On  Play-ground  Duty/  By  Kappa.  The  author  of  this  practical 
and  clever  essay  upon  a  subject  of  first  importance,  though  under  a 
trivial  title,  has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  successfully,  *  to  show  that 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  play  constitutes,  pj-imarily,  play-ground 
duty;  that  play-grounds  are  most  valuable  when  attached  to  schools ; 
but  that,  as  many  schools  are  at  ])resent  regulated,  the  best  use  cannot  be 
made  of  the  plaj^-ground.  He  anticipates  reform,  and  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  play-ground  may  be  made  a  very  powerful  auxiliary  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  and  education.  So  far  as  day-schools  are  con- 
cerned, he  thinks  that  the  play-ground  can  do  little  more  than  keep  up  a 
proper  feupply  of  health  and  spirits  for  duty  within  doors;  but  that  it 
may  always  do  this  under  careful  superintendence.  He  advocates  gym- 
nastics for  day  schools,  as  a  branch  of  instruction ;  in  boarding-schools 
he  would  have  them  made  the  basis  of  all  out-door  discipline  ;  and  board- 
ing-school play-grounds  placed  under  the  management  of  an  educator. 
He  endeavours  to  prescribe  the  play-ground  superintendent's  powers  and 
duties;  to  lay  down  a  few  principles  for  his  guidance;  to  point  out  ways 
for  making  the  j)lay-ground  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  general  educa- 
tion.' The  relation  of  amusement  to  education  is  an  untrodden  field,  but 
one  on  which  a  rich  harvest  will  one  day  be  reaped,  and  *  Kappa '  has 
sown  invaluable  seed  upon  it.  We  have  often  desired  to  see  treated  a 
subject  so  closely  connected  with  the  advancement  of  education  as  this, 
and  we  have  experienced  the  highest  gratification  in  perusing  the  intelli- 
gent j'emarks  of  *  Kappa,"  who  evidently  has  an  extensive  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  "We  regret  that  the  essay  bears  no  pub- 
lisher's name,  that  we  might  b(!  instrumental  in  causing  it  to  reach  the 
hands  of  the  Secular  Teachers  of  the  metropolis. 

'The  Wealth  Max  Made:  a  Parody,  by  one  who  loves  the  Man 
more  than  the  Wealth,'  (London  :  Watson,  Leeds:  Green)  is  an  amusing 
pamphlet  by  an  old  friend,  in  which  some  hard  truths  are  pointedly  but 
pleasantly  put.  It  is  a  parody  upon  the  nursery  rhyme  of  *  The  House 
that  Jack  Built;'  but  instead  of  the  good  old  characters,  we  have 
allegorical  figures  of  those  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  present  or- 
ganisation of  society.  The  '  Millionaire,'  the  '  Aristocrat,'  the  '  Lawyer,' 
the  '  Member,'  the  '  Court,'  the  *  Tax,'  the  '  Labourer,'  &c.,  are  very 
cleverly  drawn  in  couplets.  Of  course  our  readers  will  not  look  for 
poetical  merits  ;  but  we  can  assure  them  that  these  rhymes  are  good 
specimens  of  the  bid  classic  doggrel.  Appended  to  each  set  of  verses  in 
which  a  new  character  is  introduced  is  a  prose  commentary,  in  which 
there  is  much  to  commend,  and  several  very  apt  remarks  and  definitions. 

'  How  TO  Commence  a  Vegetarian  Diet.'  By  J.  S.  Hibberd. 
London:  Horsell.  This  is  No.  1  of  a  new  series  of  Vegetarian  Tracts, 
on  the  subject  which  we  so  lately  expressed  a  desire  to  see  treated.  It 
contains  .forty-four  very  useful  receipts  for  preparing  various  sorts  of 
farinaceous  food.  This  pamphlet  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not  quite  free  from 
unwholesome  opinions — and  the  manner  of  speaking  of  tobacco  smoking 
is  far  more  offensive  than  the  shortest  and  oldest  *  cutty '   that  ever  was 
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lighted.  It  is  worthy  of  the  royal  author  of  the  '  Counterblast  to  To- 
bacco.' We  presume  the  writer  has  not  considered  the  effects  of  such 
writino*  on  those  whom  he  would  influence. 

^  Hydropathy  for  the  People/  By  W.  Horsell.  London : 
Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster  Row.  This  is  a  book  upon 
Water  Cure  and  Vegetable  Diet,  and  is  a  manual  of  considerable  interest 
to  persons  desirous  of  investigating  these  subjects.  It  contains  many  in- 
teresting and  useful  facts  on  the  influence  of  habits  and  diet  on  longevity ; 
but  we  must  say,  and  we  say  it  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the 
author  or  his  subject,  that  the  advocacy  upon  which  he  has  entered  would 
be  much  more  effectually  promoted  were  the  medical  profession,  from 
whom  he  differs,  treated  with  more  respect — by  which  we  mean  more 
justice.  We  are  satisfied  no  profession  gives  wiser  or  more  disinterested 
advice  than  medical  men  give  to  their  patients — advice  which,  if  followed, 
would  very  soon  dispense  with  the  advisers  themselves,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  diatribes  as  bydropathists  sometimes  deal  against  them. 

G.  J.  H. 

THE    LATE    POLITICAL    DEATHS. 


On  Tuesday  evenino;  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  John  Street 
Institution,  to  memorialise  the  Queen  to  liberate  the  Chartist  prisoners, 
grounded  on  the  recent  deaths  of  Williams  and  Sharpe.  Mr.  Dixon 
presided.  Mr.  G  J.  Holyoake  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  Mr. 
Utting  seconded  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  supported.  Mr.  Thomas 
Clark,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  Mr.  R.  Moore,  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  speech  was  delivered  in  his  raciest  style.  It  would 
contribute  to  the  public  health  if  he  were  retained  to  make  speeches 
during  this  season,  so  far  as  the  delivery  is  concerned.  One  passaq;e, 
spoken  with  genuine  Celtic  heartiness,  was  to  this  effect.  *The  Arch- 
bishop,' he  said,  *  had  directed  a  prayer  against  the  cholera.  What  was 
the  good  of  that  ?  The  Archbishop  said  that  God  was  feartully  fierce  in 
1832,  and  that  he  was  fierce  again  in  1849.  Only  think  of  God  being 
fierce  !  There's  an  Archbishop  for  you  !  A  pretty  Father  in  God  he  is! 
The  fact  is,  the  Archbishop  was  afraid  of  a  twist  in  his  guts.'  Here 
O'Connor  screwed  himself  up,  as  though  in  the  last  stage  of  asphyxia. 
Though  this  reads  as  i-ather  coarse,  it  was  so  unctuouslv  delivered  that 
this  quality  was  not  felt  i?i  the  facetiae  of  its  delivery. 

Mr.  Holyoake  read  the  following  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
under-menlioned  gentleman.  The  answer  returned  was  marked  *  private.' 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Lavies  it  may  he  said  that  the  explanation  given 
seemed  not  to  necessitate  this  reserve.  But,  in  justice  to  the  public,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  explanation  did  not  invalidate  the  grounds  on 
which  their  sympathy  and  interference  were  sought.  G.  J.  H. 


To  John  Lavies,  Esq.,  Tothill  Fields  Prison. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  consented  to  speak  at  a  public  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  next  Tuesday  evening,  to  memorialise  the  Queen  respecting  the 
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deaths  of  Williams  and  Sharpe,  and  take  the  liberty  of  repectfully 
inquiring  of  you  what  directions  you  gave  to  Williams,  the  neglect  of 
which,  you  are  reported  to  have  said,  led  to  his  death  ? 

As  the  cause  of  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  has  every  thing  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  exaggeration,  misrepresentation,  or  injustice  to 
others,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  an  answer  to  my  question,  or  by  reference  to 
any  public  explanation,  if  such  has  been  given.  I  should  very  much 
regret,  and  so  would  the  promoters  of  this  meeting,  to  do  any  injustice  to 
an  officer  of  the  gaol  while  protesting  against  what  we  believe  to  be 
political  injustice  exercised  towards  the  unfortunate  prisoners  whom  I 
have  named.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

'  PHYSICAL  FORCE'— IN  REPLY  TO  W.  J.  LINTON.* 


r 


I  OBSERVi:,  in  Reasoner  No.  7,  some  remarks  by  W.  J.  Linton,  on 
what  I  lately  wrote  to  the  Reasoner^  and  in  noticing  them  I  am  saddened 
at  my  inabilityf  to  show  adequately  the  utter  hoUowness  of  the  system 
of  physical  force  in  gaining  a  people's  freedom. 

Mr.  W.  J.  L.  mentions  several  nations  as  having  gained  freedom  by 
force  of  arms,  and  amongst  these  he  mentions  England.  There  is  not 
one  ])eople  recorded  by  history,  or  at  present  existing,  that  enjoys  free- 
dom in  its  full  sense — I  mean  that  freedom  which,  in  a  community, 
secures  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the  greatest  number. 
England  free !  Go  to  Bethnal  Green,  Spitalfields,  to  St.  Giles,  to  the 
garrets  of  Liverpool.  Behold  our  famishing  brethren  on  the  sister  island, 
and  weep,  oh  weep,  over  this  boasted  liberty  of  England  !  What  is  it, 
well  considered?  On  one  side  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  trampling 
humanity  in  the  dust;  on  the  other  hand  a  brutal  mob,  fast  in  the 
clutches  of  ignorance  !  And  yet  many  centuries  ago  the  Baron's  sword 
wrenched  the  Magna  Charta,  on  the  principle  of  *  your  purse  or  your 
life,'  from  an  unyielding  king  !  But  had  not  at  that  time  the  people 
been  so  far  advanced  in  intelligence  as  to  back  the  Barons,  the  Barons 
alone  would  have  never  gained  their  object,  but  perished,  as  many  other 
champions  of  liberty  did.  It  was  not  the  physical  force  that  gained  the 
day,  it  was  the  superiority  of  minds  that  did  it;  and  physical  force 
alloyed  with  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent sad  state  of  the  masses  of  the  English  people. 

Why  failed  Silvio  Pellico,  MaroncoUi  Gonfalonuri,  in  their  attempt  to 
liberate  Italy  in  1820?  Why  did  Poland  not  attain  liberty?  Because 
the  people  of  those  countries  were  not  prepared  then  for  freedom. 
Knowledge  had  not  sufficiently  permeated  the  masses — not  enlightened 
them  enough  to  make  them  demand  and  stand  for  that  freedom. 

Why  did  the  English  Commonwealth,  with  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
return  under  the  royal  dominion  ?  Simply  because  the  English  people 
did  not  understand  at  that  time  how  to  govern  themselves  under  repub- 
lican institutions;  nor  does  it  know  now,  or  we  should  have  a  republic  in 
this  country  this  day. 

♦  This  reply,  which  we  had  laid  aside  (see  Illustrative  Notices,  p.  191),  we  in- 
sert at  Mr.  Linton's  request. — Ed. 

t  The  writer  is  a  German,  and  but  imperfectly  master  of  our  language. — Ed. 
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The  *balttle-axe  of  tboupjht'  which  Mazzini  handled  in  his  school  at 
Hatton  Garden  has  done  more  to  leaven  the  intellecis  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  ripen  them  for  political  liberty,  and  bring  the  Italians  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  degraded  condition,  than  all  the  cannons  that  ever 
went  forth  to  do  their  bloody  work  can  ever  achieve  for  the  liberation  of 
a  people. 

Who  makes  slaves  ?  The  slaves  themselves.  Who  makes  kings  ? 
Those  who  will  have  them.  What  power  has  a  man,  an  aggregate  of 
dust,  over  millions  of  his  fellow  men,  if  these  do  not  surrender  to  him 
that  power,  and  make  themselves  his  willing  tools  ? 

I  have  not  at  this  moment  the  time  to  follow  out  this  subject.*  An 
answer  to  the  treatment  of  madmen  and  wolves,  on  being  assailed,  may 
be  found  in  any  eelmentary  work  on  *  Peace.'  An  excellent  exposition 
of  the  question  is  given  by  Thomas  Cooper,  styled  ^  Two  orations  on 
taking  away  human  life.' 

Men  of  principle  have  nothing  to  do  with  expediency ;  they  must  hold 
out  on  their  principle  for  good  or  evil,  whatever  the  consequences  may 
be.  To  perish  in  a  good  cause,  or  for  a  great  idea,  is  not  to  die,  it  is 
beginning  to  live.  The  man — the  flesh,  bones,  and  blood — may  utterly 
disappear ;  but  an  idea,  started  by  the  death  of  a  man  of  principle,  lives 
for  ever — and  will  for  ages  transmit  its  glorious  light  to  a  grateful 
posterity.  One  of  the  People. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ADDRESSING  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  charged,  in  your  periodical,  with  attempting  to 
'deprive  a  thousand  men  of  their  rights.*  So  serious  a  charge  is  no 
joke  ;  and,  though  sorry  to  inflict  anything  upon  the  readers  of  the 
Reasoner,  I  must,  with  the  best  possible  grace,  get  out  of  an  awkward 
scrape. 

Upon  the  strength  of  *a  paragraph  which  has  lately  gone  the  round  of 
the  public  prints,'  your  contributor  says,  '  I  persisted  in  thrusting  myself 
upon  a  meeting  of  Wesleyans' — which  is  half  truth  and  barely  that,  for 
the  meeting  on  which  I  *  thrust'  myself  was  not  exclusively  Wesleyan. 
It  was  a  meeting  to  sympathise  with  Wesley ans,  which  surely  may  be 
done  by  other  people  than  Methodists. 

Another  of  this  correspondent's  half  truths  is  that  I  thrust  myself  upon 
a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyans  *  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  ;' 
whereas  the  majority  of  the  meeting  were  not  appealed  to,  and  certainly 
did  not  decide  against  me.  The  chairman  and  some  score  or  two  of 
leather-lunged  fanatics  caused  all  the  uproar  and  confusifm  that  was 
caused.  My  conviction  is  that  but  for  them  I  should  have  been  heard 
right  willingly  by  a  majority  of  that  meeting.  How  could  they  object  to 
so  lively  a  speaker  as  the  *  man  from  London,'  when  speaking  on  their 
side  of  the  question,  which  he  unquestionably  would  have  done,  and  went 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  doing? 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  the  Methodists  Miave  as  much  right  to  take 
their  own  views  of  matters  as  others  :'  but  if  Methodists,  or  anv  other 

*  The  writer  was  that  day  leaving  for  the  Peace  Congress  at  Paris. — Ed. 
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denomination  of  Christians,  invite  a  public  discussion  of  their  grievances — 
if  they  challenge  inquiry,  and  publicly  put  in  a  claim  to  public  sympathy 
on  the  ground  of  being  scandalously  oppressed — I  want  to  know  whether 
asserting  my  right  to  speak  under  such  circumstances  involved  an  outrage 
upon  that  right  in  others  ? 

But  the  part  of  your  correspondent's  letter  which  more  than  all  the 
rest  disgusts  me  is  that  condemnatory  of  my  attempt  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, not  merely  against  its  wish,  but  'the  moment  it  was  formed;'  for 
even  *the  public  prints'  show  that  I  waited  patiently  to  hear  three 
speeches  before  addressing  myself  to  the  chairman.  Not  before  the  first 
resolution  had  been  moved  and  seconded  did  I  leave  my  seat  or  open  my 
lips.  But  no  more  of  this.  Perhaps,  possessed  by  the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster, your  correspondent  envies  the  high  position  I  have  attained  in 
Lancashire,  and  as  contributor  to  the  Measoner,  The  Lancashire 
Beacon  may  be  an  eye-sore  to  him.  Jealousy  is  an  unaccountable  feel- 
ing, under  which  men  do  unaccountable  things.  But  Abraham  Tucker 
is  assured  that  Charles  Southwell,  who  knows  something  of  twenty-four 
pounders,  is  not  alarmed  at  popguns. 

It  may  be  asked  which  of  the  many  meetings  of 'your  own'  have  been 
broken  up  by  such  'disturbers'  as  myself?  Pray  name  one  or  two,  as 
at  present  I  am  in  a  state  of  worse  than  heathenish  ignorance  respecting 
them. 

Hall  of  Science,  Manchester.  Charles  Southwell. 

[We  recall  to  our  correspondent's  recollection  the  names  of  Brindley, 
Duncan,  Callow,  Puddefoot,  Sparkhall,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  'Christian' 
Smith — not  to  recite  others — who,  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  a 
similar  principle,  have  for  years  broken  up  the  order  of  our  assemblies. 
—Ed.] 

THE  BIRKBECK  SCHOOL,  LONDON  MECHANICS' 

INSTITUTION. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  establish  a  Day  School  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  beg  to  inform  their  fellow 
members  and  the  public  in  general,  that  the  Birkbeck  School  was  opened 
in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Institution  on  the  17th  of  July,  1848, 
where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  highest  mental  development  of 
boys  from  the  age  of  seven  years  and  upwards. 

The  course  of  education  is  purely  secular. 

The  subjects  taught  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  composition,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  vocal  music ; 
the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  mechanics,  and  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  children  are  likewise  instructed  in  the  laws  of  health,  and  in  the 
principles  of  Social  and  political  economy,  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  how  much  their  health,  longevity,  and  general  happiness  are 
dependent  upon  themselves,  and  that  they  may  also  the  more  fully  com- 
prehend their  position  in  society,  and  their  duties  towards  it. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  moral  training. 


Sir, — -The  Aberdeen  Assizes,  which  have  just  passed,  exhibit  a  remark- 
able increase  of  capital  crime,  following  a  hanging-match  which  took 
place  last  June — the  first  exhibition  of  that  kind  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  city  for  eighteen  years.  At  that  period  a  poor  woman  was  hanged 
for  poisoning  a  worthless  husband.  The  commencement  of  a  new  era  of 
hanging  was  ushered  in  by  the  case  of  a  man  for  poisoning  his  worthy 
wife;  and  now,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Aberdeen  Herald — a  copy  of  which 
I  send  you — that  five  individuals  have  just  been  tried  for  four  murders. 
One  of  them  was  attended  with  such  horrible  atrocity  that  the  case  was 
tried  with  closed  doors,  and  the  newspapers  repressed  the  full  particulars. 
The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  proved  to  have  excited  the  animal 
propensities  of  all  the  criminals  to  a  state  of  extra-insanity.  It  is  sin^ 
gular  that  such  an  increase  of  crime  should  follow  the  residence  of  royalty 
in  this  northern  country.  But  what  can  we  expect?  Royalty  and  the 
ministers  of  religion  countenance  not  the  Temperance  movement,  but 
pander  to  the  vices  of  the  age,  by  joining  in  vulgar  drinking  usages. 
No  wonder  that  royalty  countenances  gin  shops,  when  we  consider  that 
taxes  on  liquors  help  the  revenue. 
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The  system  of  education  adopted  is  that  which  modern  science  nnd 
experience  have  shown  to  be  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  best  ca'culated  to  strengthen,  develop,  and 
rightly  direct  its  faculties,  by  presenting  to  them  the  objects  naturally 
adapted  to  call  them  into  their  most  varied  and  healthy  activity. 

Instead  of  forcing  the  pupils  to  commit  long  sentences  to  memory,  by 
which  so  much  mental  labour  is  wasted,  while  the  matter  itself  is  lost,  or, 
at  least,  but  little  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  effort  necessary  to 
retain  the  simple  words  of  the  lesson,  the  subjects  of  study  are  presented  j 
in  a  form  the  most  enticing  and  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  children.  The 
attention  of  the  pupils  being  thus  maintained  rather  by  the  natural  acti-  i 
vity  of  the  mental  faculties  than  by  the  fear  of  physical  torture,  the  j 
school  is  transformed  from  a  place  of  tears  and  trembling  into  one  of  I 
amusement  and  happiness  ;  while  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  re-  i 
garded,  not  as  laborious  task  work,  but  ls  one  of  the  most  agreeable  as  I 
well  as  one  of  the  most  elevating  of  pursuits.  i 

The  moral  training  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that  the  moral  feel- 
ings, in  common  with  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  can  only  be  i 
strengthened  by  actual  exercise;  that  the  mere  teaching  of  moral  precepts  \ 
in  itself  is  insufficient,  since  they  constitute  but  intellectual  truths  for  the  I 
guidance  of  the  feelings,  and  their  acquisition  is  simply  an  intellectual  | 
operation  ;  they  must  therefore  be  enforced  by  practical  exercise,  for  j 
which  purpose  the  school  is  so  organised  as  to  form,  as  nearly  as  possible,  | 
a  model  of  the  world  without ;  the  conduct  of  the  boys  in  their  inter-  j 
course  with  each  other  being  so  regulated,  that  on  leaving  the  school  \ 
they  may  enter  society  already  ti'ained  to  become  vvorthy  and  orderly,  as  | 
well  as  active  and  intelligent  citizens.         J.  Angell,  j 

Hon.  Sec.  of  Birbeck  School  Committee.        ! 

QUESTIONABLE    EFFECTS    OF    HANGINIG    IN 

ABERDEEN. 
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The  following  were  the  cases: — A  woman  for  secreting;  her  pregnancy, 
and  murdering  the  infant;  a  man  for  a  rape  on  an  aged  female,  followed 
by  murder — this  case  was  attended  by  disgusting  atrocity;  a  man  for 
drowaiing  his  illegitimate  infant ;  a  man  for  a  ra})e  on  a  child  of  13  years 
of  age;  and  a  man  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  assisted  by  his  concubine 
— this  was  a  cunningly  devised  murder. 

In  the  supplement  you  will  see  an  excellent  letter  on  the  closing  to  the 
public,  and  even  to  students,  college  and  other  libraries — legitimately 
belonging  to  the  people.  The  talented  and  liberal-minded  Professor 
Blackie  has  manfully,  both  by  writing  and  lecturing,  tried  to  break  down 
the  narrow  system  of  education  followed  in  the  colleges,  and  to  open  the 
libraries  to  the  public.  And  the  system  has  got  such  a  shake,  from  the 
worthy  Professor's  intellectual  blow,  that  it  is  reeling  to  its  fall. 

Aberdeen,  September  25,  1849.  Arthur  Trevelyan. 

WHAT    CAN    THE    POPE    DO? 


I  COME  now  to  unhappy   France.     I  tell  you  that  the  Pope  will  not 
yield  an  inch  of  his  sovereignty  *by  the  grace  of  God.'     To  demand 
such  a  thing  of  a  Catholic   Pope,  who  possesses,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  spiritual  infallibiHty,  and  who,  in  the  name  of  this  infal- 
libility, sacredly  reserves  to  himself  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  order,  would  be  asking  him  to  become  a 
Protestant.     M.  de  Falloux,  who  is  a  ^•;ood  Jesuit,  could  not  seriously 
think  of  that.     But  he  could  easily  make  his  colleague,  Odillon  Barrot, 
believe  that  it  was  night  at  noon-day,  or,  what  is  more  in  accordance  with 
Papal  politics,  that  it  was  noon  at  midnight.     What  could  you  expect,  in 
religious  affairs,  of  a  man  stupid  enough  to  vote,  as  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition, 37,000,000f.  to  the  CathoHc  worship  on  the  State  budget,  while  he 
declared  that  the  law  ought  to  be  atheist.     At  any  rate,  this  was  not 
atheism  at  a  cheap  rate.     The  Pope  is,  then,  reinstated  in  the  temporal 
sovereignty.     This  was  what  he  wished  in  appealing  to  the  Catholic 
powers  who  had  restored  his  pontifical  throne,  and  in  announcing  to 
General  Oudinot  that  he  would  he  guarded  only  by  Spain.     The  latter 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  Rome,  after  his  masterpiece  of  military 
diplomacy.     He  will  be  rewarded,  it  is  said,  by  the  pious  Napoleon, 
with  the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France.     The  Pope  has  named  a  delega- 
tion of  three  Cardinals  to  reorganise  the  Roman    government.      This 
delegation  has  commenced  its  mission  by  reopening  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  just  abolished  by  Oudinot,  for  the  confinement  of  Achilli,  a 
former  Roman  priest  converted  to  Protestantism,  and  exercising  the 
Protestant  ministry.     It  was  an  outrage,  and  I  should  not  be  astonished 
if  England  should  take  this  occasion   to   express   its   opinion   against 
the  conduct  of  France  on  the  Roman  expedition.     The  Protestant  powers 
ought,  in   my  opinion,  to   demand  the  surrender  of  this  man.     The  reli- 
gious discussion  is  thus  opened  by  this  incident,  and  while  it  is  attemped 
to  crush  the  revolution  by  political  compromise,  it  will  be  reproduced  in 
a  more  serious  form,  and  this  time,  definitely,  in  assuming  the  religious 
direction,  that   is  to  say,  in  going  to  the  foundation  of  the  social  order, 
which  still  reposes  on  the  authority  of  faith.     Abjurations,  in  favour  of 
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Protestantism,  I  M'ill   venture  to  predict,  will   now  make  a  noise  at 
once  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  especially  in  Italy. 

The  Italians  now  in  London  have  already  combined  to  this  effect. 
The  journals  will  give  the  report  of  their  meeting.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  this  course.  Let  those  who  admit  the  infallibility 
of  the  church,  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Holy  See,  remain 
Catholics,  and  consecrate  the  domination  of  human  reason  by  Catholi- 
cism— nothing  better.  But  let  all  for  whom  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  Pope  is  not  a  truth,  and  who  remain  by  indifference  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  detach  themselves  from  it.  We  shall  see  what  the  Reac- 
tion will  think  of  this,  and  if  the  true  Catholics  vrill  not  perceive  that  in 
combining  against  Socialism  with  Malthusians  and  stock-jobbers,  in 
sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  Baal,  they  have  prepared  a  struggle  against 
Catholicism  far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Luther.  Remark  that  in 
England  it  is  the  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  are  the  most 
inclined  to  Socialism,  and  they  will  very  soon  be  justified  in  the  contest 
between  the  temporal  pow^er  of  industry,  and  the  abominable  political 
economy  which  says — *  Knock,  and  it  shall  not  be  opened  to  you  ;  ask, 
and  ye  shall  not  receive,  or,  at  least,  if  you  ask  without  offering  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  you  shall  pay  dear,  and  the  poorer  you  are  the 
dearer  you  shall  pay.' 

As  if  the  ideas  which  I  advanced  on  the  Bank  and  the  Bourse  needed 
a  new  proof,  the  recent  report  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows  the  same 
increase  of  specie  in  the  vaults,  and  the  same  diminution  of  discounts. 
And,  on  another  side,  all  the  journals  seem  to  have  undertaken  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Bourse  since  the  Revolution  of 
February.  A  table  of  these  changes  gives  the  true  thermometer  of  the 
counter-revolution.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  modify  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  journals  on  this  subject;  they  present  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Bourse  as  the  effect  of  the  events,  while  in  reality  they  are  rather  the 
cause.  When  the  governments  do  w^hat  the  Bourse  wishes,  there  is  a 
rise  in  stock  ;  there  is  a  fall  when  their  policy  contradicts  its  specula- 
tions ;  whence  it  follows  that  in  every  country  where  progress  takes  its 
true  direction,  which  consists  in  diminishing  the  exploitation  of  labour  by 
capital,  the  government,  if  unhappily  it  is  indebted,  will  be  forced  to 
come  under  the  yoke  of  the  Bourse ;  and  hence  in  our  European  govern- 
ments, so  heavily  loaded  with  debt,  the  Bourse  will  always  have  the 
control  of  politics,  so  long  as  politics  shall  not  control  the  Bourse.  How 
is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  I  will  hereafter  answer  this  question,  and 
meantime  I  will  congratulate  the  United  States  on  not  being  burdened 
with  a  heavy  public  debt,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  too  ready  to 
contract  new  loans,  under  any  circumstances. — Jules  Leghevalier, 
French  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tihune. 


'  AMERICA  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLAND.' 


This  is  a  work  on  the  respective  socal  effects  of  the  American  and 
English  systems  of  government  and  legislation,  and  the  Mission  of 
Democracv.     When  wc  first  reviewed  this  work  we  expressed  an  opinion 
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that  it  was  necessary  that  the  author  should  attest  the  important  i,  cts  it 
asserted  with  his  name,  as  they  could  have  no  reliable  vaUie  unless  the 
author  was  a  lawyer.  He  has  come  to  the  resolution  of  owning*;  the 
authorship,  and  announces  himself  as  Mr.  R.  W.  Russell,  of  Cincinnati, 
United  States,  Counsellor-at-Law.  We  have  had  several  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  author,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  shrewd 
observation,  great  practical  ability,  and  sound  views — and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  publishing  of  the  above  volume  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Watson. 

This  is  the  only  book  ever  published  in  this  country  explaining  and  con- 
trasting the  effects  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
England  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
This  is  done  in  a  brief,  plain,  and  simple  form.  The  merits  and  d(;fects 
of  American  institutions  and  laws  areset  forth — a  comparison  is  instituted 
with  those  of  England,  their  respective  influences  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  are  contrasted,  and  the  prevalent  opinion  that  American  prosjierity 
is  caused  by  the  abundance  of  land,  and  British  and  Irish  poverty  by  a 
superabundant  population,  is  thoroughly  examined  and  refuted. 

The  author  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  has  resided  several  yoars  in 
America ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  esf)ecial  remark,  that  this  is  the  only  book 
on  the  United  States  published  in  this  country  within  the  last  quarler  of 
a  century  written  by  a  permanent  resident  of  America.  The  numerous 
books  on  America  which  have  almost  annually  emanated  from  the  ]^ritish 
press  have  been  written  by  mere  tourists,  or  temporary  residents ;  imd  it 
is  dangerous  to  place  full  reliance  upon  many  of  these  statements.  In- 
deed those  works,  although  no  doubt  very  amusing,  are  not  calculated  to 
satisfy  those  who  desire  to  comprehend  the  great  social  questions  of  the 
age,  and  ascertain  the  practical  effects  of  the  institutions  of  the  New 
World.  The  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  on  Democracy  in  America,  is 
by  far  too  ponderous  for  the  ordinary  reader,  besides  which  he  was  a 
mere  tourist  in  the  United  States,  and  as  such  liable  to  many  delusions 
and  misconceptions. 

To  Emigrants  to  the  United  States,  who  are  expected  to  possess  some 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  their  adopted  country,  this  work 
will  be  of  great  service.  It  often  happens  that  English  mechanics  and 
others,  although  generally  well  informed  upon  other  matters,  do  not, 
upon  their  arrival  in  America,  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  either  of 
the  institutions  of  their  native  or  adopted  land,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  Americans  upon  political  topics. 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  men  claiming  to  be  inteUigent  to  make 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  these  subjects,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  treated  with  a  proper  degree  of  respect  on  their  arrival  in 
America. 

The  reader  will  find  most  important  information  respecting  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  of  all  classes  in  the  free  states,  whether  natives  or 
emigrants;  which  information  the  author  has  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  obtaining,  and  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  state  fairly  and  imparl ially 
whatever  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  guide  books,  but  which  may 
assist  his  fellow-countrymen  in  forming  a  proper  opinion  upon  the  great 
question  of  emigration  to  America. 
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As  to  the  future  in  America,  he  undertakes,  not  only  to  display  the 
true  character  of  democracy  there  at  the  present  moment,  its  past 
effects  and  present  tendencies,  but  also  to  point  out  its  probable  ultimate 
results.  He  contends  that  it  is  the  mission  of  democracy  to  introduce  a 
new  social  system,  based  upon  the  principle  of  co-operation ;  and  the 
various  gradations  by  which  it  is  conceived  this  result  will  be  reached  are 
fully  explained. 

The  testimony  of  the  principal  European  writers  on  America  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  general  results  of  democratic  institutions, 
is  collected  and  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  condensed  form. 


GENERAL    AVEYZANA. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  General  Aveyzana,  whom  we  lately  mentioned, 
has  reached  home  safely.  *  An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  yester-^ 
day  in  this  city,'  says  the  Neiv  York  Tribune,  of  the  llth  ult. :  ^  We 
mean  the  presentation  of  a  sword  to  General  Aveyzana,  on  account  of  his 
share  in  the  defence  of  Rome  ao-ainst  the  French.  The  volunteer  mili- 
tary  of  the  city  were  out  in  great  numbers,  and  made  a  brilliant  display. 
The  sword,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  Italian  residents  of  New  York,  and 
which  was  extremely  elegant,  was  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Foresti.  General 
Aveyzana  has  been  long  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  this  community, 
and  his  gallant  conduct  at  Genoa  and  Rome  amply  deserved  the  warmer 
public  sentiment  towards  him,  of  which  this  occasion  furnished  an  indica- 
tion.' The  General  also  received  from  Dr.  Gabor  Naphegyi,  in  behalf 
of  the  Central  Hungarian  Committee,  a  Magyar  scharf  and  a  laurel 
wreath. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF     CONTENTS    BILLS. 

TO  OUR    WORKING    FRIENDS. 

In  the  distribution  of  Weekly  Bills  of  Contents  of  the  Reasoner  through 
the  London  agents,  we  find  that  many  agents  never  get  them.  If  a  sup- 
ply is  sent  to  provincial  agents  who  supply  others  in  their  districts,  the 
supply  is  often  imperfect  through  accident,  deficiency,  or  pressure  of 
business.  The  only  remedy  is  to  forward  a  weekly  bill  to  each  agent. 
To  accomplish  this  we  want  one  active  friend  in  each  town,  who  will 
walk  through  it  and  take  note  of  all  the  newsvendors  in  it,  and  who  will, 
on  condition  of  receiving  the  necessary  supply,  deliver  one  weekly  to 
each  vendor.  Where  the  town  is  too  large  for  one  person  to  walk 
through  it,  a  selection  of  the  most  likely  and  most  public  vendors  could 
be  made.  Every  person  who  will  serve  us  in  this  way,  even  to  a  small 
extent,  will  save  us  important  expense,  and  render  equally  important 
service  to  our  circulation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  line  from  any 
friends  who  will  so  assist  us. 

We  again  solicit  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  this  notice.  In  Bir- 
mino-liam,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  Bradford,  Hyde,  Mansfield,  and  other 
places,  we  have  met  with  generous  ctnoperation.     If  some  friend  in  each 
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town  will  respond  to  our  request   we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  usefulness 
hitherto  denied  to  us. 

Many  correspondents  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Reasoner  we 
know,  and  whose  accuracy  we  cannot  question,  inform  us  of  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  provinces  of  getting  the  Reasoner  even  on 
order.  Especially  in  Lancashire,  wnere  we  least  expected  it,  this  is  the 
case.  Whatever  we  can  we  do  in  town  to  secure  the  willingness  of  the 
London  agents  to  act — we  have  not  been  unmindful  with  provincial. 
But  our  chief  reliance  is  on  our  friends — who,  by  multiplying  orders,  and 
repeating  them  till  executed,  can  effect  an  improved  circulation  (of  which 
there  are  already  signs)  for  us  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  G.  J.  H. 

THE    CONCORDIUM. 


The  Concordium,  at  Ham  Common,  has  passed  into  new  hands,  and  a 
reverend  gentleman  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment ;  but  the  name  of 
the  principal  proprietor,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  give  it,  would  be  a  gua- 
rantee to  our  friends  that  it  wilt  still  be  devoted  to  progressive  purposes. 
Its  present  use  is  that  of  an  educational  asylum  for  orphans  whose  parents 
have  died  x)f  the  Cholera. 


,   '        KOSSUTH'S  PRAYER. 

[This  prayer,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Spartacus,  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Miss  S.  D.  Collet. 
Apart  from  our  estimate  of  the  excel- 
lence oF  this  rendering,  we  insert  it  in 
order  to  express  our  regret  that  such 
prayers  are  never  answered.  What 
can  show  more  forcibly  the  isolation  in 
which  man  is  left,  when  a  prayer  like 
this — -which  all  Europe,  if  unfettered, 
would  have  responded  to — falls  again  to 
the  earth  ? — ^Ed.] 

God  1  look  down  upon  thy   servant, 

From  thy  constellated  throne; 
Of  his  prayer-full  lips  observant, 

Million-voiced  in  their  tone. 
God  !  I  stand  in  sunlit  splendour, 

On  my  brethren's  hero  tomb: 
Let  thy  smile,  with  radiance  tender,' 

Wreathe  their  dust  with  holy  bloom. 

God  and  Father  of  the  Nations  I 

Warrior  deeds  complete  our  prayer; 

And  our  thunderous  supplications 
Doom  the  tyrants  to  despair* 

God !  we  stand,  the  free  in  spirit. 
Tearless,  o'er  our  patriot  dead  : 

There  shall  never  slaves  inherit, 

,    Nor  a  slavish  people  tread. 

God  of  heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  ! 

Freedom's  sacritice  is  thine; 
And  a  martyr  land's  devotion 

Thoii  wilt  recognise  divine. 


From  our  heroes'  dust  upspringeth 
Light  to  crown  my  people's  brow, 

As  thy  blessing  earthward  wingeth  : 
God  of  battles  !  speed  our  vow. 

Spartacus. 

YET. 
[fagm  Duffy's  new  'nation.' 
Yet  we  labour,  ever  hoping 

Though  misfortune  mocks  endeavour, 
Down  disaster's  desperate  sloping 
Yet  we  struggle  hoping  ever — 

Wearily. 
Even  as  the  stream  is  flowing 

To  the  sea  with  ceaseless  motion, 
Never  wave  its  current  knowing. 
Pass  our  lives  to  sorrow's  ocean, 

CeaseleFsly. 
Weep'&t  thou,  Hope  ?  unhappy  mother, 

O'er  thy  dead  child.  Misery  ? 
Let  us  sit  by  one  another, 

Apd  our  moan  shall  echo  thee 

Diearily. 
Yet  though  hope  herself  were  dying 

In  despite  of  Love  and  Glory, 
Our  crushed  lives  beside  her  lying 
Should  maintain  the  same  high  story, 
Steadfastly. 
Yet,  O  Hope  !  thy  ghost  shall  lead  us 
Through  the  grave  of  Time's  commo- 
Till  the  ebernal  watchers  heed  us,  [tion, 
Till  they  give  to  our  devotion 

Victory. 
Spartacus. 
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Our  readers  will  remember  tliat  some  time  since  we  published  a  series  of  papers 
entitlod  a  *  History  of  the  Swiss  Republics.'  Their  discontiuuance,  we  ought  to 
have  said  before,  was  not  owing  in  any  way  to  the  author,  Mr.  Collet,  who  was 
quite  ready  to  complete  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  But  we  felt  that  the  length 
of  the  papers,  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  history  of  Switzerland, 
made  them  unfit  for  a  periodical  of  the  nature  of  the  Reasoner.  The  research  and 
practical  ability  displayed  in  the  composition  of  these  papers  make  us  regret  very 
much  our  inability  to  complete,  and  even  reprint  in  a  separate  form,  so  valuable  a 
contribution  to  republican  history. 

The  editor  of  the  Hull  Advertiser  has  subjected  himself  to  an  inundation  of  con- 
demntitory  letters,  for  having  asserted  that  *it  can  never  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  public  mind  that  the  scourge  of  cholera  is  not  a  Divine  visitation.  It  is  as 
human  in  its  origin  as  the  sword,  and  those  who  die  of  it  are  as  much  the  victims 
ot  human  cupidity,  neglect,  ignorance,  and  social  wrong  as  those  who  die  on  the 
field  ot  battle.  The  midnight  murderer  in  the  act  of  shedding  blood  is  not  less 
engaged  in  doing  the  will  of  God  than  the  cholera  in  destroying  the  occupants  of 
the  miserable  tenements  with  which  Hull  so  profusely  abounds.'  He  has  not, 
however,  withdrawn  his  expressed  opinions,  nor  even  contented  himself  with 
stoutly  defending  them.^  He  declares  himself  'prepared  to  maintain  that  those 
who  oppose  him  are,  to  some  extent,  instrumental  in  screening  the  authors  of 
many  of  our  physical  and  social  evils  from  well-deserved  chastisement.'  He 
further  declares,  that  '  it  is  no  hyperbolical  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  there  are 
men  in  Hull  at  this  moment  indirectly  engaged  in  ihe  manufacture  of  cholera, 
and  yet  no  Christian  voice  is  raised  in  condemnation  of  their  conduct.'  The  im- 
portance and  efiect  of  the  article  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Hull  clergymen  has  preached  a  sermon  upon  it ! 

Sppitacus  writes: — 'Allow  me  to  remark  one  r7togicality  in  the  gaol  chaplain 
who  burned  the  woman's  finger.  His  object  was,  not  to  convince  her  of  hell,  nor 
to  prove  the  paintulness  of  burning,  but  to  prove  that  if  she  did  not  con/ess  she 
would  be  burned.  How  did  the  burnt  finger  convince  her  of  this  ?  This  clerical 
absurdity  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.' 

A  gentleman  in  Coventry  writes: — The  view  you  take  of  Chapman's  case  has 
found,  now,  many  adherents.  Albeit,  the  opinions  and  exclamations,  as  tar  as  1 
was  cognisant  of  them,  [the  writer's  means  of  observing  are  extensive]  were  before 
all  one  way,  and  that  of  course  condemnatory.'  [We  sent  a  copy  of  the  Reasoner 
with  the  article  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  to  that  gentleman  himself,  to  the  present 
clergyman  his  successor,  and  to  Sir  Geore  Grey  the  Home  Secretary.] 

N.  S.  fully  accords  with  the  observation  in  No.  11,  that  *  nothing  is  gained  by 
dippeusing  with  the  church  burial  service  unless  something  as  carefully  considered 
and  more  personally  conscientious  is  put  in  its  place,'  and  that  the  lamented  death 
of  Ml .  Henry  Hetherington  is  a  suitable  opportunity  for  suggesting  the  compo- 
sition of  such  service. 

The  Social  Reformer  says  that  *  As  a  literary  production,  the  Archbishop's 
prayer  against  the  cholera  exhibits  no  claim  to  approbation.  It  contains  one 
egregious  instance  of  false  syntax ;  and  its  style  is  inappropriate  and  undignified.' 

Wo  have  received  No.  1  of  a  new  publication  called  the  Christian  Beacon,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  counteraction  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Mr.  Southwell  in 
the  L<incashire  Beacon.  The  editor  of  the  Christian  Beacon  appears  to  be  an  in- 
dividual wrapt  up  in  but  indifferent  theological  garments.  The  appellation  of 
'The  Man  from  London,'  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Mr.  Southwell,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  applicable  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Beacon;  tor  he  appears  to 
have  followed  Mr.  Southwell  from  London  to  Manchester,  and  to  be  as  familiar 
with  the  sayings  of  that  gentleman,  respecting  the  Apostles,  in  Paragon  Coffee 
Hous  1,  as  of  those  he  has  since  uttered  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  Manchester. 
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The  following  '  Queer  Items  in  Old  Accounts'  are  taken  from  a  number  of  the 
Chester  Chronicle: — Mn  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  some  old  municipal 
pageants  and  processions  for  the  city  of  Chester,  we  find  the  following  items: — 
"  Paid  for  keeping  hell  head  (a  representation  of  the  mouth  of  hell),  8d. ;  for 
making  hell  mouth  and  cloth  for  it,  4s. ;  for  keeping  of  fire  at  hell  mouth,  4d.  (a 
charge  for  coals  to  keep  up  hell-fire);  paid  to  the  demon,  21d. ;  while  the  bishops 
had  but  12d.,  and  the  angels  only  8d.  each."  There  were  other  little  perquisites 
to  the  bishops,  however,  for  one  item  runs  thus — "  Paid  Pilate,  the  bishops,  and 
knights,  to  drink  between  the  stages,  9d."  Other  payments,  gravely  set  down  as 
ordinary  matter  of  account,  are  still  more  grotesque — as,  for  instance.  *'  Paid  for 
setting  of  the  world  on  fire,  5d. ;"  and,  "  Paid  for  half-a-yard  of  the  Red  Sea,  6d." ' 

G.  J.  H. 


THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES- 

[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  trora  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it,] 

LiTERARy  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Oct.  5,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  '  Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.^  Oct.  7,  (7^)  Thomas  Cooper,  '  Doctrines 
of  Godwin's  "  Political  Justice."  ' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street —October  7,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.'  * 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.  —  Oct.  7»  (7i) 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  How  to  Die.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.  — Oct.  8,  (Sh)  Kev.  Dr.  Cromwell,  F.S.A., 
*  On  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Islands.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Oct.  7,  (11^  a.m.) 
a  lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Public  Discussion  every  Friday  evening.  News 
room  open  nightly. — Oct.  7.  (7)  Wr.  H.  Field, 
'  Associative  Homes  for  the  People.' 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Pledged  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction, 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 

Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9?  till  3\. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildmgs. — Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal,Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 
Half- quarter  pupil%  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn.— Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9i  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,  Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.  Pupils  Boarded  &  Taught. 

DIEYETIC    DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  we,  in  order  to  facilitate 
experiments,  publish  this  list  of  houses  knov.n 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 


Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-aquare.  —  Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Baitrop,17(i,  High  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate- street  Without. 
— Oatmeal, 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown  Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,   American    Biscuits,   etc.  \ 

WORKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.     Illustrated  by  8  Plates, 

containing  1J7  Diagrams.    2nd  1000 2    6 

Practical  Gr^mraaj-.    'li-a  )000,„ 1     6 

Hand-Bookif  Gi*%-4u'it<d  Grammatical  Exer- 

cises.    2nd  1000    1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000..  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate . .  1  0 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.    4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  &  Character  of  Richard  Carliie  0    6 
Rationalism  :  a  Treatise  on  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Societarian  Reform 0     6 

ASTONISHING  DISCOVERY! 
Mr.  Eliot,  the  author  of  a  *  History  of  the 
Liberty  of  Rome,'  announces  the  following  im- 
portant discovery,  made  by  him  in  the  course  of 
his  historical  researches  : — '  It  was  not  the  will  of 
Almighty  God  that,  at  a  time  so  near  the  revelation 
of  life  and  immortality,  a  man  like  Caesar  should 
even  seem  to  have  obtained,  through  devotion  to 
himself,  a  lasting  triumph  upon  the  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  as  mercifully  apparent  that 
the  fall  ot  heathen  Rome,  over  wnich  Cwsar  had 
risen,  was  not  to  be  reversed  or  delayed.'  What 
a  mercy  that  the  fall  of  Rome  should  be  apparent 
to  the  man  who  wrote  a  history  of  it!  One  might 
almost  think  that  miracles  were  coming  again. 
Else  Mr.  Eliot  must  be  an  acute  reasoner. 

LIFE  OF  BLANCO  WHITE. 
Our  Library  of  reference  has  just  received  a 
handsome  addition  by  a  present  from  '  W.  J.  B.' 
of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White, 
written  by  himself,  with  portions  of  his  Corres- 
pondence, edited  by  John  Hamilton,  in  three 
vols.  It  is  our  intention  to  present  extracts,  or  an 
epitome,  of  these  remarkable  books. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  13   143  6 

R.  Brown,  Stonehaven 2  6 

R.  Ross,  ditto 2  6 

James  Gray,  per  publisher   1  0 

G.  J.  Yabsley,  Limehouse,  per  do 2  6 

H.  P.,  per  Mr.  Truelove    5  0 

J.C 2  6 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  28.  6d. ; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 

Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 

THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eloge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
cake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner  :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Lintoa  ;  with  Hether- 
ington's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 


Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington 0    3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy 

before   Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0    6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0    4 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot    0     1 

A  Letter  on  Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham   0     1 

A  View  of  all  Religions   0    4 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 2    6 

[Or  in  13  Nos.,  at  2d.  each] 

Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.    4  vols.,  cloth l6    0 

[Only  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  ditto,  each 4     0 

[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  re- 
main on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 
plete sets  may  possibly  complete  them. 
But  such  applications  must  be  made  im- 
mediately.] 
Babeut's   Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1  vol., 

Cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical   Rhapsody,    1    vol., 

cloth  bds 2     0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper 1     8 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1  vol reduced  to     1     « 

Carpenter's  Political  Text  Book.     1  vol 2     6 

Atheism  Justified  and  Religion  Superseded  0  1 
Cobbett's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution 

of  1830 2    0 

Library  of  Reason,  Nos.  1  to  23 each    0     1 

Plain  Cooking  for  Plain  People 0     3 

To  be  had   of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster  How. 

NEW     WEEKLY    NEWSPAPER, 

Price  3d.,  Stamped. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  6,  will  be  published.  No.  1  of 

rj^HE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  uniform  with  the 
X  Spectator,  devotea  to  the  energetic  and  inde- 
pendent advocacy  of  Democratic  Reform  and 
Social  and  Moral  Progress. 

London  :  Vickers,  Holywell  Street,  Strand. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
~  10,  Williamson  Sauare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
■ailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 


THE  FOUR  P.'S,  price  Id. 

What  I  think  of  the  present  state  of  things  is 
this — 'tis  a  game  at  cards.  Princes,  Aristocracv, 
Priests,  and  Rulers  shuffle,  cut,  and  deal  the  pack, 
and  by  some  swindling  trick  keep  all  the  court 
cards  and  trumps  to  themselves. — The  Author, 

Now  Ready, 
rpHE  FOUR  P.'S— viz..  Princes,  Peers,  Priests, 
i-  and  People.  Being  a  Tract  for  the  leading 
thoroughfares,  back  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  cellars, 
and  garrets.  It  is  a  work  which  will  speedily  find 
its  way  into  palaces,  mansions,  common  dwelling 
houses,  cottages,  and  hovels.  Oraer  it  immediately. 
London  :  W.  Strange,  Paternoster  Row;  and 
all  booksellers. 


QOUTHWARK  DEBATING  CLUB,  No.  lA, 
O     Webber  Street,  Blackfriars  Road. 

Question  for  Discussion  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7th,  at 
Nine  o'clock — '  Is  there  a  God  ? 

The  attendance  of  friends  to  free  inquiry  is  res- 
pectfully requested. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter'* 
Subseription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  Ss.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 


Received. — R.  B.,  Edinburgh.  (His  kind  offices 
will  much  serve  us.j — R.  G.  W.  The  letter  to 
an  '  only  '  friend  was  duly  forwarded.) — Dublin 
Family  Journal,  No  39. — Christian  Beacon,  No. 
1. — Spectator,  No.  1107. — '  Reflections  for  Eng- 
lishmen.' (Too  long.) — N.  S.  and  enclosure. — 
W.  Sanderson. — The  Aberdeen  Herald,  No.  891. 
— Sheffie.d  Independent,  No.  1543.  —  Bristol 
Mercury,  No.  SlOb.— Hull  Advertiser,  Nos.  2287, 
2288.— Spectator,  No.  U08.— Dublin  Commercial 
Journal. — Nation,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. — J.  F,  Hull. 
(No.  9  was  sold  out  as  soon  as  published,  but 
the  address  at  the  grave  can  be  had  m  the  Life 
of  Hetherington.) — '  Harvest-time  '  and  'Fair- 
ness,' by  Spartacus. — '  The  Fast  Day.'  (A  few 
spirited  lines  circulatea  by  a  Derby  friend,  but 
not  suited  for  transfer  to  our  columns.) — British 
Banner,  No.  91. — Nonconformist,  No.  20'2. — 
'  bhakspere  :  Collier's  View  and  Birch's  Inquiry.* 
—Scottish  Agricultural  Gazette,  No.  39.—'  What 
is  Atheism  ?'  by  a  Philosophical  Chrisfian. — 
Operatives'  Free  Press,  No.  2.— A  Vegetarian. — 
A.  Tobjoy. — Common  Sense.  We  are  gratified 
by  the  explanations  he  asked. — Express. — Man- 
chester Examiner,  No.  93. — '  The  Wesleyan 
Excommunicators,'  by  R.  L.  B. 


Mr.  W.  Cooper  has  been  lecturing  in  Lancashire, 
we  are  informed,  very  successfully.  He  returned 
to  town  this  week,  but  goes  again  to  Lancashire  in 
a  few  days.  This  evening  (Wednesday)  he  will 
lecture  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  City  Road,  on  the 
'  Beacon  Agitation  in  Lancashire.' 

The  Democratic  Review  for  October  contains  a 
paper  of  great  ability  and  interest — '  The  Thirteenth 
of  June' — by  Victor  Considerant. 

***  Mr.  Holyoaise  will  reply  this  week  in  the 
Northern  Star  to  the  letter  recently  addressed  to 
him  in  that  paper. 

London: — Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1849. 
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Ay  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  if  he 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oeing  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thougtit  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  ot  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  thmgs  a  clinging  dress  of  torture?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  li'e,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times.     We  live  in  continual  fear  ot  the  worst  aspects  of  public  opinion. — Friends  in  Council. 


THE     INTEGRITY     OF     CHARTIST     ORATORS. 


A   QUESTION     RAISED    IN    THE    '  NORTHERN    STAR.' 

Three  weeks  ago  a  genuine  Chartist  letter  was  addressed  to  me  in  the 
Northern  Star.  You  always  know  a  Chartist  epistle,  although  you  may 
not  recognise  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  may  not  see  it  in  Northern 
Star  typ(^  You  know  it  by  two  things — redundancy  of  feeling,  and 
redundancy  of  epithet.  Of  such  a  kind  is  the  letter  which  I  have  to 
introduce.  But  though  it  has  these  marks  of  a  political,  as  strongly 
defined  as  ever  were  those  of  a  religious  sect,  the  letter  is  itself  entitled 
to  respect,  as  indicating  an  appreciation  of  political  purity — in  which  I 
presume  the  editor  of  the  Star  also  shares,  by  his  insertion  of  such  a 
communication.  It  opens  up  a  question  upon  which  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails,  and  which  possibly  may  now  be  set  at  rcbt.  The  letter 
in  question  is  headed  ^  Chartist  Orators' — ^  To  Mr.  Holyoake,'  and  runs 
as  follows  : — 

*  Sir, — I  believe  that  the  astounding  assertion  you  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  lecture  last  Sunday  night,  in  the  Hall  of  Science, 
City  Road,  on  your  subject  of  ^'  Paid  Orators,"  ^'  that  several  Chartists 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  Tories,  to  oppose  the  Corn-Law  League  in  their 
meeting!^,"  has  no  foundation  for  truth,  and  is  entirely  unworthy  of  your 
general  good  sense  as  a  public  teacher.  Surely  we  do  not  stand  in  need 
of  slanderers  and  vituperators  in  our  own  camp  of  our  own  conduct.  Trust- 
ing to  yonr  goodness  of  heart,  I  wait  impatiently  for  the  proof  requisite 
to  establish  your  extraordinary  and  uncalled-f<  r  assertion  through  this 
channel. 

'  I  wished  the  same  night,  at  the  conclusion  of  your  lecture,  to  ask  you 
for  the  requisite  proof  of  your  assertion,  but  was  prevented  fulfilling  that 
duty  by  the  hurried  dismissal  of  the  audience  by  the  fiddle-string 
scrapers.  'David  Cater.' 

Tiie  week  in  which  this  letter  appeared — an  unusual  thing — I  did  not 
see  the  Star,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  was  the  first  person  to  draw  my 
attention  to  it  Afterwards  I  failed  in  procuring  a  copy,  until  my  friend 
Ml-.  Ruffy  Ridley  lent  me  one.     Then  I  lost  no  time  in  addressing  the 
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following  reply  to  the  Star,  From  what  I  say  it  will  be  seen  how  far  I 
wa«  from  introducing  the  question  which  Mr.  Cater  brings  before  the 
public.  But  as  one  in  their  'own  camp'  I  should  like  to  see  the  question 
carried  farther,  and  I  shall  be  ready  with  any  explanation  that  may  be 
required  of  me  :  for,  if  the  assertion  Mr.  Cater  reports  me  to  have  made 
be  so  *  astounding/  the  answer  and  disproof  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  ready — is 
easy,  clear,  and  abundant.  My  answer,  as  forwarded  to  the  Stai^,  is  as 
follows  f— 

Sir,-^-The  notice  you  obliged  me  by  giving  in  the  town  edition  of 
last  week's  Star  of  the  circumstance  which  prevented  me  replying 
earlier  to  Mr.  Cater's  letter,  has  exonerated  me  from  the  seeming  disre- 
spect of  neglecting  that  gentleman's  communication.  But  I  confess  that 
I  should  have  felt  uneasy  in  remaining  three  weeks  under  the  imputation 
of  having 'vituperated'  my  co-labourers,  the  Chartists,  with  whom  I  have 
always  co-operated  cordially,  and  whose  confidence  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  retain — had  not  Mr.  Cater's  letter  borne  evidence  of  incapacity  to  judge 
the  question  he  raises,  which  disarms  it  of  the  power  of  doing  serious 
injury.  He  reports  me  as  one  of  the  'slanderers'  of  his  friends  by 
an  assertion  he  charges  me  with  having  made ;  then  he  calls  upon  me 
for  the  proof.  But  while  an  assertion  is  open  for  proof,  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  it,  and  pronounce  it  'slander;'  for  if  the  proof  be  forthcoming,  the 
assertion  is  a  truth,  and  no  slander  at  all. 

Mr.  Cater  alleges  that,  in  my  lecture  at  the  Hall  of  Science  on  '  Hired 
Orators,'  I  said  '  that  several  Chartists  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Tories,  to 
oppose  the  Corn-law  League  in  their  meetings.'  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake.  So  far  from  asserting  the  venality  of  the  Chartists  in  this 
matter,  my  object  was  to  defend  them  from  this  imputation ;  and  I  did 
defend  th(?m  from  it.  I  said — '  If  it  were  true  that  the  Chartists  ever  took 
bribes,  they  took  them  only  on  the  side  of  their  conscience.  If  a  man 
takes  a  bribe  to  contradict  his  own  convictions,  he  is  venal  and  a  traitor 
to  truth  ;  but  if  he  take  it  only  to  give  a  more  energetic  expression  to  his 
opinions,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  victim  of  a  pernicious  policy  which 
lays  his  integrity  under  suspicion,  but  he  can  hardly  be  considered 
criminal.' 

This,  I  said,  was  the  case  of  the  Chartists.  '  They  hated  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  League  before  they  were  said  to  be  bribed ;  and  if  they  took 
pay,  they  only  took  it  to  hate  it  the  more/ 

The  evident  good  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Cater  writes  has  not  escaped 
my  attention,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  consider  me  as  forgetful  of  it  in 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Cater  is  sufficiently 
known  to  the  Chartist  public  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  personating 
that  body.  Therefore,  I  pass  from  him  to  observe  that,  had  his  complaint 
come  from  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  from  my  friend  ^'L^Ami  du  JPeuple" 
(the  Friend  of  the  People),  from  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  Samuel  Kidd, 
Thomas  Cooper,  or  other  representative  name,  I  should  have  impressed 
this  fact  upon  public  attention — viz.,  that  though  I  did  not  say  that  the 
Chartists  were  ever  bribed,  it  is  said  they  were — and  it  is  said  so  by  j)er- 
sons  whose  authority  is  not  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  When  the 
Leafjue  newspaper  was  about  to  cease,  one  of  its  concluding  numbers 
threatened,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  substantiate  its  accusation  of  the 
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hire  of  Chartist  speech-makers,  and  moreover  to  publish  who  they  were, 
who  bribed  them,  and  what  they  received.  At  that  time  T  looked  into 
the  Star  to  see  this  menace  defied,  publicly  and  scornfully,  under  the 
joint  signature  of  every  Chartist  of  note — but  I  found  no  such  repudia- 
tion. 1  say,  tiierefore,  that  if  the  particular  imputation  here  in  discussion 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  Chartism's  representatives,  any  power  to  harm  them, 
they  should  at  once  resolve  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  Inquiry — 
force  this  dead  League  upon  the  stage  again — take  its  evidence — and  give 
that  answer  which  shall  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

One  who  never  'slanders'  friend  or  foe, 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

LITERARY     LOGIC. 

The  manner  in  which  the  commonest  and  soundest  rules  of  logic  are 
violated,  even  in  literary  criticism,  is  surpassingly  flagrant.  Persons  un- 
accustomed to  analyse  what  passes  around  them  would  scarcely  believe  it. 
Discoursing  with  a  literary  critic  the  other  day  on  Birch's  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere/  he  put  this  question — 
'  If  I  were  to  offer  you  j£500,  could  you  not  undertake  to  prove  from 
the  writings  of  Shakspere  that  his  religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  V  I  answered  that  for  so  handsome  a  sum  one  might  be  in- 
duced to  make  an  attempt,  but  my  success  would  altogether  depend  upon 
the  conditions  of  proof,  which  conditions,  in  right  reason  and  logical  rule, 
were  quite  independent  of  the  prepossessions  of  authors,  the  caprices  of 
critics,  or  the  seduction  of  bribes.  If  I  am  permitted  to  extract  whatever 
passages  appear  to  relate  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  you  will  accept 
themiov  proof,  the  thing  can  be  done.  But  if  the  proof  is  to  be  founded 
on  a  logical  induction — i.  e.,  on  inference  from  the  wJiole  evidence  of  Shak- 
spere's,  play's  ^1000  would  weigh  as  nothing,  would  not  affect  the  result 
one  jot  or  tittle,  would  do  nothing  to  save  the  proof  from  failure.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  critics,  who  should  be  aware  of  the  inexorable  nature  of 
truths,  will  continually  reason  (not  reason,  I  should  say  talk)  as  though 
proof  was  a  matter  of  money,  not  of  evidence — a  matter  of  caprice,  not  a 
matter  of  facts  ?  The  case  stands  thus  : — There  is  the  view  Mr.  Birch  is 
said  to  take :  Dr.  Ulrici  represents  Shakspere  to  be  a  Calvinist — others  a 
Catholic — others  a  Church  of  England  man.     Let  us  place  them  in  order. 

1  2  3  4 

Mr.  Birch's  view.  Ulrici's.  The  Catholic.  The  Protestant. 

We  now  go  over  the  whole  of  Shakspere's  writings,  and  collect  all  the 
facts  of  theological  opinion  expressed,  and  arrange  them  under  their  res- 
pective heads.  If  500  belong  to  class  No.  1  (Mr.  Birch's  view),  100  to 
Ulrici's,  50  to  the  Catholic,  30  to  the  Protestant,  the  facts  would  stand 
thus  :  in  favour  of 

Mr.  Birch's  view,  Ulrici's,  The  Catholic,  The  Protestant, 

500.  100.  50.  30. 

If  the  500  facts  fall  under  the  head  of  the  Protestant  view,  and  the  30 
under  Mr.  Birch's,  the  proof  is  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  view.  Wher- 
ever the  majority  of  facts  fall,  there  is  the  probability  of  truth  and  proof. 
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Whatever  is  the  issue  in  Mr.  Birch's  work  is  left  to  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine— but  this  is  the  sound  principle  on  which  the  book  is  written. 

The  *  Curiosities  of  Criticism,'  which  we  lately  published,  show  the 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere'  was  frequently 
reviewed  after  the  manner  exploded  of  the  hypothesis  recounted  above. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

MR.  BRONTERRE  O'BRIEN'S  EXTRAORDINARY  REPLY. 


The  excitement  got  up  in  London  by  religious  partizans  about  the  as- 
sumed opening  of  the  Post  Office  on  Sundays,  is  "indicative  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  power  of  the  sectaries  to  arrest  utility.  The  ostensible 
ground  of  their  opposition  is  a  desire  to  preserve  the  poor  man's  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  leisure.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  churches  and  chapels  are 
never  moved  when  the  poor  man's  interests  are  really  in  danger.  They 
are  silent  when  the  'Rights  of  Labour,'  or  the  '  Factory  Question'  de- 
mand attention. 

The  overtures  which  Mr.  Duffy,  of  the  Nation,  has  been  obliged  to 
make  to  the  Irish  priesthood,  is  another  sign  of  the  times  which  calls  for 
observation — but  we  pass  this  by  this  week,  as  well  as  the  noble,  and  at 
the  same  time  incongruous,  *  Caustic '-toned  article  in  the  Weehly  Dis- 
patch, on  *  Theism  and  Atheism.' 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  communication,  to  which  we  prefer  to  give 
immediate  insertion.  He  writes: — *  Mr.  B.  O'Brien,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  delivered  a  two  hours'  lecture  principally  in  reply  to  your  re- 
marks on  the  animadversions  he  appended  to  the  late  H.  Hetherington's 
Will,  in  his  Social  Reformer;  during  which  a  gentleman  rose  and  said, 
from  your  well  kr.own  fairness  as  a  controversialist,  he  had  no  doubt  you 
would  admit  his  (Mr.  O'Brien's)  objections  to  your  statements  in  the 
Reasoner;  to  which  Mr.  O'Brien  said  '  not  a  bit  of  it,'  adding,  as  a 
proof,  that  you  refused  to  insert  in  the  Reawner  a  written  complaint  of  a 
Mr.  Alexander's,  of  a  fulsome  eulogy  you  offered  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  in 
the  pages  of  your  journal — and  intimated  that  you  were  no  friend  to  his 
views  on  Land,  Credit,  Currency,  and  Exchange — that  you  were  too 
timid,  truckled  to  atheists,  middle  class  financiers,  and  the  respectables  of 
society.  As  to  his  so-called  arguments  against  your  principles,  they  were 
a  mere  repetition  of  his  former  assei'tions,  that  atheism  was  the  opposite 
extreme  of  superstition— principles  superinduced  by  reaction,  etc.  He 
sneered  at  philosophical  deism.  When  he  was  asked  to  define  his  true 
religion,  he  answered  it  was  the  connecting  link  between  his  mind,  or 
conscience,  and  the  Supreme.  He  said  he  could  not  prove  that  there 
was  a  God  the  same  as  he  could  demonstrate  a  problem  of  Euclid — 
and  neither  could  an  atheist  prove  there  was  no  God.  His  conscience, 
however,  told  him  there  was  one.  He  talked  about  the  convenience 
atheism  was  to  tyrants  and  oppressors — how,  if  he  were  to  avow  athei-m, 
it  would  injure  the  cause  of  Land,  Credit, Currency,  and  Exchange:  he 
should  lose  all  the  followers  he  had  got.  Once  remove  the  restraints  to 
sin,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  which  God  and  religion  imposed,  and  he 
would  retire  from  the  advocating  the  cause  of  Land,  Credit,  Currency, 
and   Exchange   in   ineffable  disgust.      Here    Mr.  O'Brien    vituperated 
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against  those  who  believed  in  no  accountability  hereafter.  Die  like 
dogs!  never  live  again  !  etc.  His  speech  was  to  me  quite  painful.  As 
a  politician  I  always  take  Mr.  O'Brien  to  be  honest,  logical,  shrewd, 
and  correct — but  I  cannot  divine  his  motives  for  so  unjustly  vituperat- 
ing his  theological  opponents.' 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  O'Brien  in  public  discussion,  in  Sheffield,  eight 
years  ago,  the  newspapers  remarked  the  same  injustice  in  his  manner  to 
me.     But  I  am  used  to  it  in  controversy,  and  it  does  not  concern  me. 
Such  observations  as  are  above  cited  do  harm  to  nobody  but  those 
who  make  them.     My  comments  on  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  were  not '  ful- 
some,' they  were  qualified  and  proportionate,  and  I  will  answer  for  them 
to  any  competent  critic.     Mr.  Alexander,  whom  on  many  accounts  I 
respect,  does  not  however  understand  Mr.  Cooper.     He  would  have  him 
an  expounder,  whereas  his  forte  is  that  of  a  pioneer.     In  the  same  week 
in  which  Mr.  Alexander's  paper  arrived,  censuring  Mr.  Cooper  for  what 
he  is,  an  opposite  article  arrived  from  Mr.  Sanderson,  praising  him  for 
what  he  is  not.     I  refused  to  publish  either.     That  which  overrated  him 
and  that  which  underrated  him  I  threw  alike  into  the  fire.     But  if  Mr- 
O'Brien  wishes  a  reply  in  the  Reasoner^  it  shall  appear,  (whatever  it  may 
be)  if  of  reasonable  length,  because  his  name  will  justify  its  insertion. 
When  I  publish  the  insequentialities  of  unknown  writers,  the  entire  res- 
ponsibility falls  on  me.     Tlie  public  say,  if  the  articles  are  not  instructive 
or  interesting,  we  will  no  longer  buy  a  paper  conducted  with  so  little  taste. 
But  when  a  man  of  note  writes,  even  if  it  be  nonsense,  the  ]»ublic  atten- 
tion  is  attracted  to  the  author,  and  the  unfortunate  editor,  who  pays  the 
printer,  is  suffered  to  escape  with  no  other  forfeit  than  that  of  reduced 
circulation. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  Reasoner,  the  Oracle  and  3Iovement 
before  it,  have  borne  testimony  how- readily  our  columns  were  ever  open 
to  announce  Mr.  O'Brien's  publications  and  proceedings — as  we  now  do 
weekly  his  lectures,  without  fee  or  thanks,  although  upon  a  subject  upon 
which  we  can  take  no  interest.  I  have  always  thought  Mr.  O'Brien  an 
eminently  useful  teacher— and  I  think  so  still.  I  have  had  loo  much 
experience  not  to  know  how  men  can  err  on  one  topic  and  be  wise  on  all 
else.  And  what  Mr.  O'Brien  has  been  pleased  to  say  may  give  me  pain, 
but  it  in  nowise  diminishes  my  goodwill  to  him,  nor  thankfulness  for 
those  happier  efforts  by  which  he  always  makes  the  public  wiser  on  his 
doctrines  of  Land  Currency  and  Exchange^  G.  J.  Holyoake, 

POSTAL    INJUSTICE. 


Some  lime  since  we  forwarded  a  work  (the  ^  Liberty  of  Rome  '),  in  two 
volumes,  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  through  the  Post  Ofiace.  On  return- 
ing them  he  sent  the  volumes  to  the  nearest  post  town,  requesting  the 
pbstiijaster  to  pay  himself  the  requisite  charge  out  of  money  sent,  and. re- 
turn ftie  change.  This  was  done.  The  charge  was  one  shilling  per 
volume.  The  meiropolitan  postman,  on  delivery,  made  a  demand  of  six- 
teen shillings  for  the  volumes,  as  unpaid  parcels.  The  payment  at  the 
country  post  town  of  the  two  shillings  was  not  disputed,  but  it  was  urged 
by  Colonel  Maberly,  that  the  money  paid  was  forfeited  because  stamps 
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had  not  been  affixed  to  the  cover.  On  remonstrating  at  the  '  Inquiry 
Offic(^'  we  were  requested  to  pay  the  16s.,  and  then  make  our  com- 
plaints. This  course  we  declined"  to  adopt,  as  impolitic  in  the  extreme, 
especially  with  the  Post  Office— as  the  onus  of  proving  an  error  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Post  Office  is  no  trifling  midertaking.  A  correspon- 
dence ensued.  We  alleged  the  fact  that  the  error  was  the  act  of  the 
local  postmaster,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  suffer  loss  from  the  careless- 
ness of  a  post  office  official.     The  books  were,  after  considerable  delay, 

given  up.  i    r    i         i        n  vc 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  addressed  a  parcel  of  placards  to  Halitax, 
and  entrusted  them  to  the  Post  Office.  We  pre-paid  three  shilhngs 
postage.  The  mail  carried  them  to  Halifax  in  America!  Of  course 
they  were  useless  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  consequently  a  dead  loss. 
On  applving  to  the  Post  Office  for  an  indemnification  of  our  loss,  which 
amounted  to  some  thirty  shillings,  our  application  was  disregarded,  and 
even  the  postage  refused. 

These  two  cases  in  our  own  recent  experience,  together  with  the  many 
cases  of  error  and  robbery  daily  occurring,  have  suggested  to  us  that  it 
would  but  be  justice  to  the  public  that  the  enormous  amount  which 
annually  falls  into  the  treasury  of  the  Postmaster-General  from  unclaimed 
letters  should  be  applied  to  the  indemnification  of  those  persons  who  sus- 
tain losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  authorities.  The  commonest 
conveyance  company  does  this  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  a  course 
doubly  incumbent  on  a  public  office,  especially  one  whose  funds  are 
applied  to  augment  the  public  revenue.  n    T  TT 


NOTICE    TO     QUIT. 

Doubtless  a  very  trite  phrase— but,  fortunately,  or  unfortuaately,  ac- 
cording to  the  reader's  political  opinions,  especially  apt  for  our  purpose, 
and  significant  at  this  time. 

In  the  year  1848  the  peoples  of  Euro])e,  generally,  served  a  most  em- 
phatic '  notice  to  quit'  upon  their  respective  irresponsible  governments. 
Thrones,  dominations,  powers,  and  dynasties,  were  earnestly  besought  to 
depart  into  everlasting  darkness— weeping,  waihng,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  being  left  optional.  They  were  requested  to  vanish ;  so  that  nian 
mimit  be  troubled  with  their  presence— in  addition  to  the  natural  '  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to'— no  longer.  There  were  signs  of  the  times,  suffi- 
ciently emphatic  to  be  understood  by  blind  and  deaf,  clearly  manifest  in 
the  firmament  of  Europe.  The  peoples  said  that,  then  or  very  soon, 
they  intended  to  dispense  with  the  costly  and  cruel  protection  of  abso  ute 
power  and  divine  right,  and  forthwith  take  their  own  alfairs  into  then- 
own  hands.  ,  -r^  ,  ,      .         j-     •* 

But  the  Kings,  Emperors,  Popes,  Grand  Dukes,  and  minor  dignita- 
ries would  not  take  the  '  notice.'  That  was  to  be  expected.  AH  unfor- 
tunates make  a  fight  for  what  they  deem  to  be  their  rights— if  they  can. 
The  kings  declared  not  to  be  evicted.  But,  nevertheless,  we  think  that 
the  notice  was  fairly  and  legally  served.  The  cause  remains  to  be  tried 
in  a  Higher  Court. 
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Of  course,  without  a  vast  expense  the  possessors  of  power  could  not 
maintain  what  they  possessed.  And,  accordingly,  having  got  deeply 
into  deht,  in  the  maintenance  thereof,  they  are  about  to  eall  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  upon  the  savings  of  industry,  to  subscribe  certain 
good  round  sums  called  National  Loans,  to  pay  their  so-called  national 
or  state  debts — the  right  name  being  private,  monarchical  debts,  incurred 
solely  for  private,  monarchical  purposes. 

Now,  having  received  the  said  '  notice  to  quit,'  and  to  incur  no  more 
debts,  would  it  not  be  wise  and  just  for  the  several  peoples  to  make 
widely  known  among  all  capitalists,  and*  others  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  they,  the  peoples,  do  not  intend  to  pay  any  debts  contracted  by  their 
so-called  governments,  afler  the  24th  of  February  1848?  War  loans 
are  the  ruin  of  nations,  especially  when  applied  to  oppress  and  keep  down 
the  intelligence  of  a  people.  The  people  are  compelled  to  pay  the  taxes 
which  liquidate  the  interest  of  these  very  debts  which  were  incurred  to 
enslave  them.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  continue  to 
pay  them  when  the  compelling  power  has  been  overthrown  ?  We  say 
no.  And  if  the  Daily  News,  and  the  unbought  popular  organs  of 
British  opinion,  would  disseminate  this  view  of  the  matter,  would  not 
the  capitalists  of  Europe  have  fair  warning  likewise  ?  We  say  aye. 
Also,  would  not  the  mere  hinting  at  this  eventuality  make  the  said  eapi- 
talists,  who  furnish  resources  for  the  present  oppression,  and  subsequent 
plunder  of  the  human  race,  by  the  irresponsible  agents  who  rule  them, 
pause — reflect — and  mayhap  refuse  to  lend  on  such  a  doubtful  security  ? 
For  this  is  certain,  that  the  absolutists  are  doomed.  They  cannot  hold 
on  for  twenty  years  longer.  And  what  we  think  is,  that  all  loans  contrac- 
ted subsequent  to  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  ought  not  to  be  honoured, 
and  that  notice  ought  to  be  given  forthwith  to  all  the  capitalists  of 
Europe,  that  in  future  all  loans  being  clearly  obtained  to  liquidate  the 
cost  of  oppressing  nations,  shall,  on  the  morrow  of  the  first  successful 
revolution,  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  legitimate  and  rightful  rulers 
of  that  nation — namely,  those  who  shall  then  rule  by  its  election  and 
consent; 

Will  the  Anti-Loan  Agitators  take  our  proposition  into  consideration  ? 

Eugene. 

THE    WESLEYAN    EX  C  O  M  M  U  N  I  C  A  T  O  R  S  . 


Sir, — I  read  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  your  remarks, 
and  those  of  ^  W.  A.,'  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  Chaplain  of  Coventry 
gaol.  The  tenor  of  both  articles  leads  me  to  hope  you  have  formed 
similar  views  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  durino* 
their  late  inquisition  at  Manchester.  It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
upon,  that  it  is  against  the  system  of  priestcraft  that  reason  should  direct 
its  attacks  rather  than  against  individuals.  Drs.  A  B  and  C  are  not  to  be 
blamed  because  they  honestly  carry  out  what  the  system  teaches  is  a 
duty.  Neither  should  Messrs.  X  Y  or  Z  be  applauded  for  resisting 
a  tyranny  because  it  happens  to  be  personal.  The  English  of  the  matter 
is  Loaves  and  Fishes — they  have,  after  all,  been  the  main-spring  of  the 
movement.      What  is  the  substance  of  the  charges  made  ascainst  the 
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Conference  ?  Is  it  a  question  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ? 
Do  the  objectors  say — If  so  much  money  were  not  uselessly  and  unneces- 
sarily squandered  away  the  lay  Methodists  might  be  taxed  less — or  the 
proceeds  might  be  devoted  to  useful  education?  or  is  there  any  one  thing 
expressed  or  implied  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  intellectuality  of 
the  lay  supporters  and  feeders  of  these  priests?  Certainly  not.  In  fact, 
the  acknowledged  design  of  the  writers  was,  as  usual,  to  keep  the  laymen 
in  blessed  ignorance.  "The  '  Fly  Sheets'  were  not  only  anonymous  as 
regards  their  authorship,  but  their  circulation  was,  as  far  as  possible, 
strict^  confined  to  the  ministers  (priests) — and  why  ?  Because  it  was 
entirely  a  squabble  for  the  best  localities  and  the  best  places,  which  they 
would  fain  have  settled  among  themselves,  without  the  uninitiated  but 
paying  masses  knowing  or  hearing  anything  of  the  matter.  It  cannot  be 
controverted  that  the  whole  and  sole  tenor  of  the  compl-.nnts  is  entirely 
selfish. 

A  certain  number  are  always  luxuriating  in  the  metropolis,  while 
better  men — not  in  that  select  circle — have  to  tramp  it  through  the 
country  ;  for  it  appears  that  in  Dorsetshire  or  Cumberland  the  flock  does 
not  shear  so  well  as  it  does  in  other  places.  But  need  I  say  this  was  one 
of  the  last  things  the  objectors  wished  the  flock  to  know — for  what  do 
they  say? — *  Our  object  is  not  to  sow  discord  in  the  body,  we  are  anxious 
to  preserve  them  (that  is,  the  '  Fly  Sheets')  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
range  of  the  priesthood.'  It  does  not  need  a  prophet  to  say  that  conse- 
quences are  arising  out  of  these  letters  which  the  authors  of  the  '  Sheets' 
never  contemplated.  But  truth  and  liberty  are  extended  in  unexpected 
wajs.  R.  L.  B. 

THE  CHURCH— THE  SECESSIONS  OF  HER  CLERGY. 


The  last  twelve  months  have  been  fertile  in  secessions  of  clei'gy  from  the 
Act-of-Parliament  Church.  In  addition  to  Baptist  Noel,  Shore,  and 
others  who  have  forsaken  the  Establishment  in  consequence  of  holding 
heterodox  opinions  on  points  of  discipline  and  on  minor  points  of  doctrine, 
no  less  than  four  priests  have  renounced  their  ministry,  and  openly 
declared  themselves  disbelievers  in  the  supernaturalist  dogmas  and  con- 
tradictory articles  inculcated  by  the  Church,  and  supposed  by  the 
majority  of  professing  Christians  to  be  necessary  to  man's  eternal  salvation. 
The  names  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  honest  boldness 
10  sacrifice  temporal  interest  on  the  altar  of  conscience,  and  to  hazard 
persecution  and  perhaps  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  truth,  are  Travers, 
Froude,  Foxton,  and  Craufurd.  These  four  brave  spirits  have  set  an 
example  to  those  of  t'leir  ^ordained'  brethren  who  entertain  doubts 
about  certain  stories  usually  offered  as  unadulterated  facts,  and  who  feel 
conscious  that,  as  every  Sunday  comes  round,  they  are  doomed  to  grind 
out,  to  a  credulous  congregation,  so  much  theological  chaff  and  solemn 
absurdity. 

Mr.  Travers,  having  laid  aside  the  cassock  and  banns  of  Episcopal 
Christianity,  and  sloughed  off  the  old  skin  of  Bibliolatry,  has  since  been 
elected  by  the  congregation  of  Finsbury  Chapel  as  co-lecturer  with  W. 
J.  Fox.     Fieed  from  the  fetters  rivetted  on  his  intellect  by  university 
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divinity,  in  the  pulpit  of  South  Place  he  can  give  utterance  to  the 
aspirations  of  his  better  nature,  and  tell  out  the  living  convictions  of  his 
mind.  I  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  his  first  lecture  from  that 
pulpit.  It  was  his  recantation  of  opinion.  His  matter  was  well  chosen, 
liis  arguments  forcible,  and  his  manner  betokened  a  deep  earnestness  of 
soul.  He  had  evidently  struggled  long  and  vigorously  with  doubt. 
Light  and  darkness  had  done  fearful  battle  together  in  his  inmost  being. 
Reason  had  invaded  the  province  of  superstition,  and  subdued  it. 
Scorned  by  his  nearest  relations,  and  shunned  by  his  former  dearest 
friends,  may  the  reflection  that  he  has  served  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
truth  support  him  in  the  honourable  path  he  has  chosen  to  tread ! 

Mr.  Froude  is  the  next  seceder  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  at  Oxford,  and  being  unable  to  digest  the  un- 
wholesom.e  theology  of  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  educated  and 
ordained  a  minister,  like  John  Littlejohn,  in  one  of  Mackay's  poems,  *  he 
thought  for  himself,  and  he  said  his  say.'  In  a  book  entitled  *  The 
Shadows  of  the  Clouds/  he  openly  attacked  several  theological  dogmas, 
and  subsequently  in  his  ^  Nemesis  of  Faith'  he  ventured  to  anatomise  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  He  spoke  as  he  felt.  And  daring  to  question  the 
utility  of  trinities,  incarnations,  and  miracles,  and  the  consistency  of 
vengeful  Gods  of  love  and  cross-dying  Deities,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing,that  shortly  after  publication  his  work  had  been  burnt  by  one  of 
the  enlightened  and  pious  authorities  of  Oxford  University.  The  flame 
thus  kindled  by  one  single  copy  of  the  '  Nemesis'  vvas  a  capital  advertise- 
ment for  the  publishers  ;  the  first  edition  rapidly  sold  off",  and  a  second  is 
now  in  print.  Mr.  Froude  has  of  course  left  the  immaculate  precincts  of 
his  college,  for  free  thought  and  speech  are  never  tolerated  where  Trini- 
tarian '  Orthodoxy'  reigns  supreme. 

The  third  apostate  is  the  Rev.  Frederic  Foxton,  late  incumbent  of 
Stocke  Piior  and  Docklow,  in  the  c(mnty  of  Hereford,  and  also  a  Fellow 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  gentleman  has  just  published  a  work 
on  'Popular  Christianity,'  the  principles  of  which  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  England — having  a  strong  tendency  to 
promote  the  rationalist  views  of  the  German  divines.  After  writing 
such  a  book  as  this  no  man  could  remain  in  the  Church.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Foxton  will  take  an  active  part  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  the  ideas  he  has  adopted. 

The  last  on  the  list  is  the  Rev.  Alexander  Q.  G.  Craufurd,  M.A.,  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Curate  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Woodhouse,  Leeds.  And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  pamphlet 
ju^t  published  by  this  gentleman  that  I  have  made  the  above  remarks  on 
the  spread  of  Rationalistic  views  amongst  the  clerical  members  of  our 
Universitie;*.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  *  Rehgious  Ignorance,  its 
Cause  and  Cure;  a  Tract  for  the  Times.'  And  a  plain,  straightforward 
it^ection  of  the  Bible,  as  the  explicit  rule  of  faith,  is  to  be  found  in  its 
pages.  The  clergy  will  surely  stand  aghast  when  they  read  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  their  own  craft  such  words  as  the  following: — 

*  The  standard  adopted  in  the  Church  is  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but 
we  are  told  that  the  theological  tenets  of  the  Articles  ought  to  be  received 
only  because  they  are  conformable  to  the  New  Testament.     So  that  the 
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Church  standard  does  not  in  fact  differ  from  that  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, who  follow  the  New  Testament  alone  as  their  supreme  and  only 
guide.     Now  I  say  that  this  standard  is  insufficient  and  false  :  for 

*  1.  The  New  Testament  is  not  entitled  to  be  received  as  a  complete 
standard  of  opinion,  because  it  was  not  originally  given  to  the  world  as 
such.  The  primitive  Church  had  it  not,  for  the  books  which  compose  it 
were  not  collected  till  the  second  century. 

*  2.  Th»  New  Testament  cannot  be  a  perfect  and  unerring  standard  of 
opinion  to  us,  because  the  MS.  copies  differ  from  one  another  so  much, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  original  text  was. 

'3.  It  is  impossible  to  receive  the  New  Testament  as  a  standard  of 
opinion,  because  men  have  been  trying,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  to  find  out  what  opinions  it  contains,  and  have  not  succeeded  ;  so 
that  he  who  subscribes  to  the  New  Testament,  subscribes  to  he  knows 
not  what. 

*  4.  It  is  an  idle  and  fond  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  New  Testament 
is  a  trustworthy  standard  of  opinion,  because  it  contradicts  itself,  because 
it  contains  false  prophecies,  and  because  its  authors  did  not  claim 
infallihility . 

*  5.  The  New  Testament  cannot  be  a  safe  standard  of  opinion,  because 
it  is  impracticable  and  incomplete  as  a  moral  code. 

Now  these  are  manifestly  opinions  which  will  earn  for  their  .author 
the  anathemas  of  all  the  Established  Clergy.  Nor  will  he  escape  the 
virulent  reproaches  of  most  of  the  other  Christian  denominations.  .The 
Unitarian  body  will,  perhaps,  be  the  only  sect  who  will  treat  him  with 
tolerant  charity.  But,  praised  or  blamed,  Mr.  Craufurd  has  spoken  the 
truth.  Brought  up  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  parson-craft,  he  has  discovered  and  exposed  the  shams  and 
falsehoods  with  which  that  gospel  has  become  surrounded.  There  are 
several  excellent  and  telling  passages  in  this  pamphlet,  but  I  fear  want  of 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  extract  them.  Having  demolished  the  old 
fabric  of  Christiai>  theology,  he  concludes  thus  : — *  Meanwhile,  morality 
will  suffer  nothing ;  for  the  virtue  that  exists  in  the  world  is  not  really 
supported  by  the  ghostly  doctrines  which  are  taught,  and  which  occupy 
the  imaginations  of  a  few,  but  by  prudence,  self-respect,  respect  for 
society,  natural  affection,  generosity,  humanity,  and  other  good  and 
noble  instincts  which  nature  has  implanted  in  men's  hearts,  and  which 
no  quackery  has  been  able  to  eradicate :  these  will  for  ever  grow  and 
flouiish,  more  so  when  they  are  more  rationally  and  more  simply  culti- 
vated.' Frank  Grant. 

REFLECTIONS  FOR  ENGLISHMEN 

RISING    OUT    OF     RECENT     EVENTS    IN     HUNGARY. 


[Under  this  title,  the  Hungarian  Committee  in  London  has  issued  a 
paper  of  unusual  political  ability  and  of  a  lofty  moral  tone.  We  have 
been  deterred  from  giving  it  on  account  of  its  length ;  but  one  deeply  in- 
terested in  foreign  affairs  writing  ^pray  find  room  for  such  a  paper,  it  is 
one  of  the  noblest  utterances  yet,'  has  induced  us  to  use  it  in  parts.     The 
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following  is  wanting  in  the  sequence  of  the  original,  by  reason  of  the 
abbreviation  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make.  The  second  part — 
*  Can  anything  still  be  done  for  Hungary  V — we  reserve  for  another 
occasion. — Ed.] 

It  has  been  seen  that  two  monarchs  may  conspire  to  extinguish  by 
force  of  arms  the  historical  liberties  of  a  people  foreign  to  them  both  ; 
and  Europe  may  calmly  look  on  while  they  effect  their  purpose  with 
every  circumstance  of  a4;rocity.  This  is  a  fearful  precedent  for  free 
states. 

Despotic  princes  have  immense  power  of  secret  conspiracy :  free 
nations  have  no  organs  whatever  for  mutual  consultation,  information, 
and  defence.  Russia  had  been  preparing  to  interfere  in  favour  of 
Austrian  despotism  for  full  twelve  months  before  it  became  a  manifested 
fact.  But  English  sympathy  came  too  late  to  do  any  good — or  perhaps 
ever  to  be  known  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

Our  foreign  office  does  not  represent  the  feelings  and  judgments  of 
England,  but  those  only  of  the  Foreiojn  Secretary  ;  for  he  keeps 
diplomatic  secrets  so  well  that  the  opinion  of  the  English  nation  cannot 
be  formed  at  all  until  after  the  facts,  which  it  is  then  too  late  to  influence. 

We  have  seen  Russia  claim  a  right  by  treaty  to  send  her  armies  through 
a  province  of  Prussia,  and  violently  seize  the  right  of  occupying  two 
provinces  of  Turkey,  in  her  attack  upon  Hungaiy.  She  can  now,  through 
Austria  her  dependency,  threaten  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  act  against 
freedom  both  in  Germany  and  in  all  Southern  Europe. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  England  to  prevent  all  these  calamities,  with 
the  least  possible  danger,  effort,  or  expense.  Austria  is  still  on  the  verge 
of  ruin  from  bankruptcy.  She  has  desolated  all  her  own  most  flourishing 
cities.  Her  military  expenses  are  vast :  her  resources  dried  up — her 
credit  null.  But  at  the  crisis  when  Russia  was  avowedly  called 
in,  the  stamp  of  England's  foot  would  have  shaken  down  the  Austrian 
empire.  Had  we  then  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to  carry  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  Hungarians,  avowed  our  resolution  to  assist  them  to 
the  utmost  in  recovering  the  constitution  as  Ferdinand  left  it,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  send  back  the  troops  of 
Nicholas — it  would  have  trembled  and  obeyed. 

Not  a  ship  more  was  needed  for  our  navy,  not  a  soldier  more  for  our 
army.  We  should  not  have  caused,  but  have  spared,  bloodshed.  We 
should  even  have  befriended  Austria,  by  saving  her  from  vassalage. 
Nor  was  it  necessary  to  enter  into  war  with  Russia,  elsewhere  than  on 
Hungarian  soil. 

We  still  acquiesce  in  the  fatally  selfish  dogma  of  past  centuries,  which 
teaches  that  England  may  interfere  forcibly  with  other  nations  far 
English  interests,  but  may  not  interfere  in  the  cause  of  truth,  justice, 
right,  the  cause  of  national  freedom.  Until  this  abominably  immoral 
doctrine  is  hooted  out  of  our  diplomacy,  we  shall  never  act  any  but  a 
base,  selfish,  and  cowardly  part.  The  movers  of  two  excellent  and  most 
desirable  objects — Peace  and  Financial  Reform — have,  perhaps,  made 
the  ministry  imagine  that  the  country  would  not  support  them  in  any 
war  to  which  nothing  but  duty  compelled  us. 

The  writer  of  these  paragraphs  advocates  both  peace  and  financial  re- 
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form :  but  when  Russia  and  Austiia  attack  Hungary,  peace  is  already- 
broken  ;  and  in  aiding  the  injured  we  do  not  violate  it.  A  local  peace, 
if  bought  by  conniving  at  injustice,  is  an  evil  and  cowardly  thing;  yet 
we  did  not  need  to  go  to  war.  So  also  may  financial  reform  be  bought 
too  dearly ;  but  this  topic  is  needless  ;  for  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  plead 
poverty  and  fear  of  expense,  while  we  keep  up  our  existing  military  and 
naval  establishments.  We  have  at  present  from  them  the  maximum  of 
evil,  and  the  mininium  of  good.  They  burden  us  with  disgrace,  as  well 
as  with  taxes  and  debt. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  we  should  be  under  some  (moral  or  physical) 
necessity  to  do  all  the  harm  we  could  to  all  Russians,  everywhere,  if  we 
undertook  to  aid  in  expelling  the  Emperor's  armies  from  Hungary. 
*  War,'  with  them,  means  an  unlimited  retaliation  for  a  limited  wrong ; 
and  this  is  an  obvious  iniquity.  But,  as  above  said,  it  would  rest  with 
ourselves  to  keep  peace  with  Russia  everywhere  but  in  Hungary. 

If  the  Minister  desires  English  opinion  to  have  weight  in  Europe,  he 
should  elicit  and  publish  it  in  an  early  stage  of  events.  He  should  have 
advised  the  Queen  to  accept  a  Hungarian  ambassador  last  November  : 
he  should  have  drawn  out  a  vote  from  Parliament  in  favour  of  Hungarian 
Independence,  as  soon  as  it  was  morally  certain  that  Austria  was  getting 
aid  from  Russia — that  is,  early  in  March.  He  should  have  published  a 
manifesto  to  Europe,  against  the  manifesto  of  Nicholas.  Then  indeed 
there  might  have  been  a  chance  that  English  opinion  would  influence 
events  :  but  not  while  shut  up  in  secret  papers. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  talk  about  adjusting  the  balance  of  power.  No 
one  attempts  it  against  a  great  state  like  Russia,  (witness  the  Circassians, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen)  yet  it  is  an  excuse  for  keeping  up  a  rotten 
despotism  like  that  of  Austria.  Hungary,  however,  once  independent, 
would  be  a  firmer  barrier  against  Russia  than  all  Germany  could  be, 
unless  united  under  one  authority  ;  for  Germany  has  no  frontier  like  the 
Carpathians.  Hungary  can  now  become  a  barrier,  only  by  being  inde- 
pendent. Yet  it  is  not  because  Russia  is  too  great,  that  she  ought  to  be 
J  esisted  ;  only  because  she  is  unjust  and  hostile  to  her  neighbours'  just 
liberties, 

English  statesmen  shut  their  eyes  to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  know 
only  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  because  of  their  superstitious  regard  to 
antiquated  treaties  and  decisions  of  congresses,  which  the  despots  quote 
when  convenient,  and  violate  wdien  convenient. 

FATHER  MATHEW  THE  FRIEND  OF  SLAVERY. 


Some  weeks  since  a  paragraph  in  our  'Gossip'  reported  the  movements 
of  Father  Mathew  in  America.  We  then  referred  to  his  expressed  desire 
to  exchange  his  English  pension  for  an  American  annuity,  and  to  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  in  his  name  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose. Since  that  time,  this  begging-box  policy  has  been  still  iiirther  de- 
veloped by  the  prudent  apostle.  Of  course,  a  man  who  comes  hat  in 
hand  is  not  expected  to  be  too  free  in  speaking  of  the  faults  or  shortcom- 
injis  of  those  whom  he  solicits  :  and  the  reverend  *  seeker  after  a  settle- 
ment,'  it  seein?,  cannot  afford  to  make  enemies  in  a  country  where  there 
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aro  wealthy  men  wilHna;  to  reward  convenient  missionaries.  Some  years 
agro  an  address  was  got  up  in  Ireland,  to  the  Irishmen  of  America, 
denomicing  slavery,  and  iirginj^  them  to  throw  their  weight  into  the 
scale  against  its  advocates.  This  address  was  si^ried  by  Father  Mathew, 
and  seventy  thousand  others.  The  preacher  of  temperance  had,  we 
suppose,  not  thought  of  going  to  the  United  States  at  that  time — or  of 
asking^  the  dealers  in  flesh  and  hlood  for  a  pension.  Times  are  changed 
— and  he  with  them.  Zachary  Taylor  has  invited  him  to  partake  of  the 
hospitahties  of  the  White  House — leading  men  in  the  slave  States  have 
been  coquetting  with  his  subscription  list:  and  the  ^apostle/ who  for- 
merely  denounced  the  abomination  in  good  round  terms,  is  now  of  opinion 
*  that  there  is  no  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Scriptures.'  Here,  then, 
is  another  of  those  apostacies  which  so  sorely  try  men's  faith  in  the  apos- 
tleship  of  Good.  There  were  many  who  thought,  when  we  did  not,  that 
the  philanthropy  of  Father  Mathew  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
an  unseemly  connection  with  worldly  ideas — but  so  open  and  complete  a 
desertion  to  the  religion  of  Mammon  as  this,  we  believe,  no  man  was 
prepared  to  expect.  When  reminded  of  his  former  opinions.  Father 
Mathew  declared  that  they  *  brought  upon  him  a  good  deal  of  odium.' 
We  wish  success  to  his  annuity-hunting  in  America,  only  that  England 
may  have  her  bounty  returned  on  her  hands,  as  the  apostle  proposes.  It 
is  not  our  country,  at  any  rate,  which  should  pension,  in  the  name  of 
Philanthropy,  a  man  who  fears  the  '  odium '  of  expressing  an  opinion 
adverse  to  slavery. — AthencBum,.  No.  1143. 

THERE    IS     NO     PEACE! 


Preach  not  to  me  of  War's  decease 
.While  Priest  or  Despot  reigns  ! 

Oh,  sanctify  the  sword  to  peace 
But  first  strike  off  our  chains. 

Men  lack  their  rights — thought  is  not 
And  mind,  all-saving  mind —      [free; 

Kingly  caprice  and  fantasy 
Its  eagle  pinions  bind. 

We  have  the  powgr  of  Act  and  Word ; 

We  can  do  all,  or  say ; 
And  need  not  battle's  trenchant  sword 

To  win  for  truth  its  way. 

But,  Peace  !  my  friends,  while  Poland's 
Is  Timed  in  northern  snows  !      [ghost 

And  Hungary,  her  cause  now  lost, 
Writhes  under  Cossack  blows  ! 

Would  ye  have  peace,  while  Milan  feels 

The  bayonet  at  her  throat, 
And  bleeds  beneath  the  iron  heels 

Ot  Pandour  and  of  Croat  ? 

While  Venice,  glorious  Venice  !  weeps 
Amidst  her  weeping  waves  ; 

And  Austria's  felon  banner  sweeps 
Above  her  martyr-graves  ? 

While  Rome  sinks  down,  in  fiery  rain. 
Torn,  mangled,  crushed  by  force, 


And  faithless  France,  and  bigot  Spain 
Pile  arms  upon  her  corse  ? 

While  Naples  is  a  den  of  thieves — 
Pope,  king,  and  priestly  crew  ? 

'Tis  scarcely  mercy  which  bereaves 
The  axe  of  its  great  due  ! 

Look,  England,  o'er  the  western  sea 

Behold  a  haggard  land. 
Woudst  thou  have  peace  twixt  her  and 

R^d&Q  justice  on  her  strand.         [thee  ? 

Peace  is  no  common  weed  to  bloom 
O'er  just  men's  blood-stained  graves  ; 

Peace  will  Tiot  blossom  in  the  gloom 
Which  shrouds  a  land  of  slaves. 


The     woes     which    other    lands    have 
My  soul  no  longer  hears;    [wrenched, 

I  cease — for  passion's  fire  is  quenched 
In  Erin's  bitter  tears. 

Yet  tell  me  not  that  War  shall  end 
Where  Priests  or  Despots  be  : 

The  sword  is  sacred  to  defend, 
More  sacred  to  set  free. 


October  2,  1849. 


Eugene. 
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'  The  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Italian  Refugee  Committee,  Messrs.  Hawkes  and 
Stansfeld,'  says  the  Spectator,  *  have  put  forth  a  rejoinder  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
smart  rebuff  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  have  left  the  Premier  in  no  very  advantageous 
position.  By  merely  rubbing  oflf  the  gloss  which  he  had  put  upon  the  Maltese 
affair,  and  restoring  the  simple  facts  to  view,  the  rejoinder  re-establishes  the 
harshness  of  tihe  Maltese  government  to  the  refugees  ;  while  its  grave  and  decorous 
tone  has  the  effect  of  placing  Lord  John's  captious  levity  in  a  very  ill  light.' 

A  critical  correspondent  writes: — '  I  am  disgusted  with  the  cry  of  no  one  can 
be  an  Atheist.  I  think  it  could  with  much  more  reason  be  said  no  one  Ls  a  Deist 
or  Christian,  or  no  one  seems  properly  to  believe  in  a  God  or  a  Credo.  For 
instance,  when  a  man  speaks  of  an  apparent  form  of  matter,  and  designating  it  by 
this  its  common  name  says,  I  believe  that  is  a  table,  I  can  believe  that  he  believes; 
but  if  a  man  poured  his  wine  over  his  shoulder,  and  affirmed  it  went  down  his 
throat,  could  I  admit  his  belief  any  more  than  if  1  heard  a  parrot  say  it  ?  Yet 
belief  is  a  word  used  in  this  sense,  a  sound  signifying  nothing;  just  as  when  a 
Papist  says  he  believes  wine  is  blood  and  bread  is  flesh,  or  a  Deist  in  God,  we 
can  attach  no  significancy  to  the  word — or  if  significancy,  one  totally  inconsistent 
with  our  knowledge  of  things.  A  Christian  believes  in  God  the  Father,  almighty 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  etc. ;  in  God  having  a  descendant,  etc. ;  in  three  mak- 
ing one  and  one  three.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  consider  such  belief  as  holding 
by  the  impossible,  because  impossible  means  not  in  the  power  of  things,  not  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Possible  means  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  things  known  to  us — 
derived  from  possum  (I  am  able). 

A  correspondent  writes: — '  To  such  of  your  readers  as  advocate  dietetic  reform, 
it  may  prove  useful  to  know  that  pies,  puddings,  cakes,  &c.,  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  light  and  wholesome  without  the  use  of  either  butter  or  eggs.  Bread 
may  also  be  made  from  the  prepared  flour  without  fermentation.  This  removes 
one  more  difficulty  from  the  path  of  vegetarians.  It  is  the  use  of  butter  that 
makes  pie-crust  indigestible.  Bread  loses  18  per  cent,  of  its  nutritive  qualities 
while  undergoing  fermentation.'  [We  have  added  the  depot  of  this  flour  to  our 
list.] 

W.  S.,  of  Galashiels,  writes  : — 'For  some  time  back  I,  along  with  a  few  friends, 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  public  Reading  Room  established  in  this  town,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  support  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  many  newspapers 
into  it  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  attractive.  I  see  by  the  Reasoner  that  you  re- 
ceive many  papers.  If  after  you  have  done  with  them  you  could  find  time  enough 
to  tie  them  up  and  send  them  to  us,  it  would  be  esteemed  a  very  great  favour, 
and  at  the  same  time  forward  the  progress  of  temperance  in  Galashiels.  We  get 
the  Daily  News.  Address  them  to  the  Temperance  Reading  Room,  4,  Bridge 
Street,  Galashiels.'  [The  papers  which  we  receive  are  either  filed  or  cut  up.  We 
insert  this  note  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  forward  papers  for  this 
object.] 

The  Directors  of  the  John  Street  Institution  have  issued  a  new  Prospectus, 
which  announces  that  half-crown  subscribers  are  admitted  free  to  all  the  lectures, 
and  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  classes  for  the 
study  of  Logic,  Literary  Composition,  Public  Speaking  and  Debate. 

Mr.  Knowles  sends  us  a  placard  headed  the  'Immoral  Thomas  Paine.'  The 
oldest  and  oft-exploded  calumnies  against  Thomas  Paine  are  being  revived  in 
Lancashire.  We  recommend  oui  friends  to  circulate  as  much  as  possible  the 
'  Lite  of  Paine,'  by  the  editor  of  the  JSational. 

The  Four  P's,  by  G.  Hows,  is  a  contribution  we  cannot  tell  to  what  kind  of 
literature,  nor  are  we  able  to  characterise  it. 

The  Operatives''  Free  Press,  No.  2,  conducted  by  working  men^  Cola's  article, 
*  The  Duties  of  the  Hour,'  gives  evidence  of  understanding  the  question  of  opera- 
tive progression.  .  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  from  the 
provinces,  as  w  ell  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

Literary  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Filzroy  Square.— Oct.  12,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  "Progress  of  Democracv  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  14th  (7i),  Mr.  Richard  Hart,  '  What 
the  People  ought  to  be.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Oct.  10,  (7^) 
Mr.  E.  Jones,  '  Religion.'  14th,  Thomas  Cooper, 
'  The  Life,  Patriotism,  and  Genius  of  Sir  William 
Jones.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.— Oct.  16,  (8^)  James  Smith,  Esq.,  •  Political 
Economy.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— October  14,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields. — Oct.  14,  (11^  a.m.) 
a  lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Public  Discussion  every  Friday  evening.  News 
room  open  nightly. — Oct.    14,   (7)   a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road. — Oct.  14,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  Hired 
Orators.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
Oct.  14,  (8)  a  Lecture. 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Pledged  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction, 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  Our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 

Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  §i  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124;  f'o°i  'i  to  *• 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics*  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings. —  Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal,Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 
Half- quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holbom.— Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9i  till  3.— Girls' 
"Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,  Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.  Pupils  Boarded  and 
Taught. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  we,  in  order  to  facilitate 
experiments,  publish  this  list  of  houses  knovn 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 

Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square.— Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown— brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,176,  High  Holbom.— Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-strcet  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 


Inglis,  New  Street,  CoVetit  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown   I3read,   Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,    American    Biscuits,    etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  ClerkenwcU.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 


WORKS.  EDUCATIONAL  &  SPECULATIVE. 

As  communications  continually  reach  us  repre- 
senting the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  following 
works  through  some  channels,  we  hereby  give 
notice  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them 
through  the  booksellers  that  they  shall  receive  them, 
post  free,  on  remittance  of  the  price  of  the  book. 

]\Iathematic8  no  Mystery :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8   Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2     6 

Practical  Graroraqr.     ^rd  lOOO 1     6 

Hand-Booktf  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  lOOQ    I     0 

Hints  Towards  8  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000..  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate..  1  6 
Faley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  it  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0    6 
Rationalism  :  a  Treatise  on  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Socletarian  Reform o     6 

THE  LATE  ARTHUR  DYSON. 
IVIr.  Holyoake    will  speak  to-morrow  morning, 
[Thursday],  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  at  the  grave 
of    the    son    of   Mr.    Dyson,    the    publisher,    of 
Shoreditch. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  fid. ; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


NEW     WEEKLY    NEWSPAPER, 
Price  3d.,  Stamped. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  uniform  with  the 
Spectator,  devoted  to  the  energetic  and  inde- 
pendent advocacy  of  Democratic  Reform  and 
Social  and  Moral  Progress. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  is  started  as  the  organ  of 
that  large  and  growing  class  of  the  people,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  political  and  social 
organisation  of  society,  are  seeking  to  effect  a 
radical  or  permanent  change,  based  on  equal  jus- 
tice and  association.  'Ihe  leading  principles  and 
objects  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  loUowing 
summary: — 

First,  then,  it  is  our  intention  to  demand  for  the 
people  of  this  country  the  right  of  the  Sufi^rage 
divested  of  all  property  conditions  and  qualifications 
— basing  the  right  of  voting  on  the  manhood  of  the 
individual,  and  not  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
bricks  and  mortar  be  may  inhabit.  Our  political 
creed,  therefore,  will  be  Universal  Suffrage,  with 
whatever  means  and  appliances  that  maybe  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  us  efficient  and  independent 
working,  whether  it  be  summed  up  in  the  People's 
Charter,  or  any  better  practical  mode  of  developing 
the  will  and  opinions  ot  the  British  democracy. 

National  and  Unsectarian  Education  we  shpll 
demand  for  the  rising  generation,  not  as  a  privilege, 
but  as  a  right  and  duty,  and  the  only  way  of 
mainnggood  citizens,  and  rational  and  independent 
men  and  women. 

We  shall  further  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the 
State  Church,  believing  it  to  be  a  useless  and 
expensive  machine,  an  insult  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  its  dogmas  and  pretensions,  and  a  great 
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stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Free  and  equal  worship  for  all,  untaxed 
and  untrammelled,  shall  be  our  motto  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  the  Church  and 
those  who  dissent  from  its  creed  and  formula.  At 
the  same  time,  unhke  many  whose  liberality  only 
extends  to  their  own  sect  and  party,  we  shall  claim 
for  every  man  the  right,  whether  by  speech  or 
writing,  freely  and  unreservedly  to  maintam  his 
opinions,  be  they  for  or  against  religion  as  taught 
and  practised — deeming  that  nothing  short  of  the 
fullest  and  fairest  discussion  can  elicit  truth  or 
benefit  mankind. 

On  tlie  question  of  Social  Reform  our  opinions 
are  well  known.  We  shall,  as  heretofore,  maintain 
the  principle  of  industrial  co  operation  on  the  land, 
as  the  only  effectual  social  remedy  for  the  pauperism 
and  destitution  which  afflict  the  country,  and  shall 
make  it  an  especial  feature  to  defend  that  principle 
from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may  be  attacked,  and 
to  chronicle  all  facts  and  proceedings  that  attest 
its  progress. 

Our  News  department  will  be  carefully  digested, 
so  as  to  present  a  full  and  varied  exposition  of  all 
the  events  of  the  week;  while  our  Foreign  News 
shall  be  carefully  selected  and  supervise  1,  so  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  have  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  information  of  whatever  is  moving  on 
the  Continent  relating  to  Democratic  and  Social 
Reform.  The  leading  facts  will  also  be  grouped 
and  discussed  in  a  Review  of  the  Week— a  feature 
which  was  much  appreciated  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  newspaper,  and  which  will  be  resumed  in  the 
Weekly  Tribune. 

The  Review  department  will  be  efficiently  at- 
tended to,  so  that  all  the  best  features  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  relating  to  human  progress 
and  improvement,  may  be  brought  under  the 
notice  and  attention  of  the  reader. 

These  features  carefully  elaborated— with  sketches 
of  Music,  the  Drama,  and  the  Fine  Arts— in  relation 
to  mental  and  moral  advancement,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  such  as  to  render  the  Weekly  Tribune  the  very 
best  of  the  cheap  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  a 
worthy  and  creditable  organ  of  the  Democratic  and 
Social  Reformers  of  the  British  empire. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  do  our  duty — let  our  rea- 
ders and  those  who  sympathise  with  us  in  our 
opinions  and  aspirations  do  theirs,"  and  success  is 
gCrtain. 

London  :  Vickers,  Holywell  Street,  Strand. 


Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 

THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eloge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  .1.  Holy- 
oake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner  :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Linton  ;  with  Hether- 
ington's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 


Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington 0     3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy 

before   Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0     6 

The  Questions  of  Zopata 0    4 

The  Celebrated   Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot     0     1 

A  Letter  on   Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham    0     1 

A  View  of  all  Religions    0     4 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 2    6 

[Or  in  la  Nos.,  at  'id.  each.] 

Strau'ss's  Life  of  Jesus.     4  vols.,  cloth l6    0 

[Only  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 


Vols.  III.  and  IV.  ditto,  each 4    0 

[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  re- 
main on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 
plete sets  may  possibly  complete  them. 
But  such  applications  must  be  made  im 
mediately.] 
Babeuf's   Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1  vol., 

Cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical  Rhapsody,   1   vol., 

clothbds 2    0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper 1     8 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1  vol reduced  to     1     6 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster  Row. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subsaription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d., 
and  issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly 
Volumes. 


Received.  —  W.  S.  (We  believe  the  Weekly 
Tribune  is  Mr.  Buchanan's  paper.) — Hugo  and 
Gilbert  Wakefield  on  Public  Worship. — Joseph 
Hogg. — Alexander  Brown.  (The  books  can  be 
sent  at  the  cost  stated.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  attend  to  any  possible  requirements  of 
correspondents  in  these  respects.  The  numbers 
were  sent  as  directed.  Hints  to  Learners  and 
Readers  shall  be  prepared.) — Spectator,  No. 
1109.  —  J.  H.,  Shelton.  (It  is  impossible  to 
answer  such  questions  in  detail.  We  should 
advise  him  to  consult  the  following  works :  Ali- 
quis's  Essay  'on  the  Existence  of  God,'  Strauss's 
*  Life  of  Jesus,'  the  '  Discussion  between  Origen 
Bachelor  and  R.  Diile  Owen,'  and  the  '  Vestiges 
of  Creation.') — '  Liberal  Leaders,'  etc.— Christian 
Times,  No.  65. — Dublin  Family  Herald,  No.  41. 
Zoist  for  October. — People's  Provident  Magazine, 
No.  3.—* The  Working  Man's  Charter.'— Dwn- 
dee  Courier,  No.  172f5.  —  'Education,'  by  J. 
Bentley. — 'A  Rural  Picture,'  by  Christopher. — 
'  National  Creditors'  Catechism.' — J.  Cogswell. 
(Thanks  for  his  friendly  offer.) 


For  the  Italian  Refugee  Fund.— W.  J.  B.,  365. 

Mr.  Francis,  the  printer,  of  Hart  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  has  printed  gratuitously,  in  two  forms,  the 
Address  of  the  Italian  Refugee  Committee.  Such 
as  are  issued  in  the  booksellers'  parcels  this  week, 
our  friends  in  the  provinces  will  please  display  and 
distribute. 


London : — Printed  by  A.  Holyoake,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1849. 
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An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  he 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  being  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  think, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  life,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times.     We  live  in  continual  fear  of  the  worst  aspects  of  public  opinion. — Taylor, 


WORDS  SPOKEN  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  ARTHUR  DYSON, 

In  Abney  Park  Ckmeteuy,  October  11th,  1849. 


BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

Respect  for  the  memory  of  tlie  dead,  if  not  always  a  proof  of  civilisation, 
is  always  a  proof  of  the  capability  of  it.  Respect  for  the  dead  is  a  uni- 
versal sentiment,  which  is  found,  more  or  less,  to  pervade  all  peoples,  and 
to  exist  in  all  times.  To  respect  the  living  is  indeed  a  virtue  of  refine- 
ment; but  to  respect  the  dead,  who  no  longer  are  able  to  exact  it — to 
protect  from  indignity  those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  protect  themselves 
— is  a  sentiment  so  delicate,  so  generous,  and  so  chivah-ous,  that  it  is 
cherished  by  the  most  advanced  of  all  nations,  and  by  parties  of  all 
opinions  :*  and  hence,  though  we  depart  from  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
the  day  in  burying  our  dead,  we  share  in  that  common  human  regret  in 
which  all  who  feel  part  from  those  they  love.  We  share  that  feeling, 
deeper  than  custom  and  purer  than  creeds,  which  inspires  thoughtful 
men  to  take  their  last  Farewell  of  the  young  with  tender  affection,  and 
of  the  old  with  reverential  honour. 

The  boy  for  whom  many  a  schoolfellow  sorrows,  and  whose  parents,  in 
sadness,  leave  here,  is  little  Arthur  Dyson,  son  of  the  publisher  of  Shore- 
ditch.  His  brief  history  is  typical  of  the  life  and  education  of  a  London 
boy  belonging  to  a  class  of  the  community  who  may  be  taken  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  popular  progress  in  the  metropolis. 

When  Arthur's  father  and  mother  were  married  they  preferred  the 
Registrar's  Office  to  the  Church — and  when  their  boy  was  named,  the 
Registrar's  desk  was  substituted  for  the  christening  font.  When  the 
Birkbeck  [Secular]  School  (under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Runtz) 
was  opened  at  the  liOndon  Mechanics'  Institution,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, it  afforded  Arthur's  parents  the  opportunity  they  sought  and  valued 
— where  the  reason  of  their  boy  would  be  developed,  and  his  young 

*  Some  of  the  relatives  ot  the  deceased  present  were  of  the  religious  class — 
one  gentleman  in  particular,  a  Puseyite,  of  that  elevated  caste  which  unites  to  a 
deep  sense  of  Christian  duty,  a  profound  sentiment  of  human  charity,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  presence  under  these  circumstances. 
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thoughts  be  preserved  iincloiided  by  those  sad  images' of  faith,  which 
it  still  pleases  so  many  to  consider  as  piety.  Could  the  generous  pro- 
moters of  these  schools  know  with  what  gratitude  many,  who  may 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  it  to  them,  res^ard  their  efforts, 
they  would  feel  how  ardent  is  the  appreciation  which  they  inspire. 
To  this  school  young  Arthur  went,  and  day  by  day  he  continued  to 
trudge  from  Shoreditch  to  Chancery  Lane,  without  ever  evading  or 
seeking  a  pretext  for  absence.  And  his  advancement  in  knowledge  was 
as  great  as  his  devotion,  which  proves  at  once  how  pleasant  instruction  is 
made,  and  how  ably  it  is  imparted  in  these  schools.  For  when  the 
Finsbury  Birkbcck  School  (a  branch  of  the  parent  one),  conducted  by 
Mr.  Cave,  was  opened,  he  attended  there  (it  being  nearer  his  home) 
with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  progress,  till  within  a  month  of  his  death 
■ — which  has  been  occasioned  b^'^  typhus  fever,  in  his  ninth  year.* 

Arthur  was  an  active,  intelligent  boy,  of  nervous  temperament,  slender 
build,  and  delicate  constitution.  The  placidity  of  his  last  days,  as  well  as 
his  affectionate  disposition,  were  manifested  by  a  circumstance  of  singular 
interest.  At  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  before  it  was  considered 
by  those  most  interested  in  him  to  be  serious,  he  distributed  all  his  play- 
things, pictures,  and  paints,  among  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  when 
asked  why  he  did  so,  he  said  he  did  not  want  them,  he  had  done  with 
them. 

Flis  parents,  who  watched  over  his  last  hours  with  all  the  solicitude  of 
love,  were  consoled  to  find  that  he  suffered  little.  If  death  can  be  said  to 
be  quite  painless,  his  was  so.  Certainly  he  had  not  for  a  moment  the 
fear  of  death.  Both  to  sense  and  feeling  his  end  came  in  the  familiar 
guise  of 

Death's  half-brother — Sleep. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  intelligent  and  unsectarian  training,  turn  to 
the  melancholy  history  of  thousands  of  children  whose  happiness  is  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  piety — who  are  drilled  all  day  in  dull  catechisms, 
and  whose  evenings  are  closed  with  duller  prayers — who  on  the  seventh 
day  (no  day  of  rest  to  them)  are  immured  in  a  Sunday  school,  where 
they  are  taught  to  hope  for  what  is  never  realised,  and  to  pray  for  a  deli- 
vei'ance  which  never  comes,  instead  of  being  taught  those  lessons  of  iron 
self-dependence  and  personal  energy,  by  which  alone  tlie  victory  (in  such 
a  life  as  they  are  destined  to  lead)  can  be  won.  Instead  of  such  teaching 
they  are  degraded  by  a  sense  of  artificial  depravity — are  instructed  to  look 
upon  the  world  as  a  sublunary  trial  (as  indeed  it  is  made  to  be) — to  regard 
their  friends  and  relatives  as  brands  of  an  eternal  burning — to  dread 
pleasure  as  a  temptation,  joy  as  a  crime,  and  to  anticipate  death  Avith  a 
horrible  foreboding. 

Instead  of  contemplating  the  young  spirit  thus  seared  and  blighted, 
how  great  is  our  relief  in  the  consciousness  of  the  happier  sentiments  by 

*  On  calling  at  the  Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  on  my  return  from  Abney  Park, 
I  learned  that  Arthui's  schoolteilows  had  found  out  his  last  drawing,  and  placed  it 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  school,  where  every  eye  could  see  it.  Had  it  been 
known  to  Mr.  Cave  early  enough  that  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  Arthur's 
friends,  the  whole  school,  of  some  200  boys,  would  have  ioilowed  him  to  the  grave 
— they  were  all  wishful  to  do  so. 
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which    tlie   fiHal    guardians   of    Arthur    Dyson   surrounded   his   path. 
Happy  tlie  boy  to  whom  generous  parents  say : — 

I  would  not  sadden  thee, 

Nor  wash  the  rose  upon  thy  cheek  with  tears  : 
Go  while  thine  eye  is  bright — unbent  thy  knee — 

Forget  all  cares  and  fears ! 

Be  glad !  it  is  thy  hour 

Of  love  ungrudging — love  without  reserve — 
And  from  the  right,  ill  hath  not  yet  the  power 

To  make  thy  footsteps  swerve ! 

Now  is  thy  time  to  know 

How  much  of  trusting  goodness  lives  on  earth, 
A.nd  rich  in  pure  sincerity  to  go 

Rejoicing  in  thy  birth. 

Such  aspirations  gilded  the  brief  career  of  Arthur  Dyson  !  And  all 
who  loved  our  little  friend,  will  feel  their  regret  alleviated  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  destiny  of  Nature  was  thus  made  light  by  the  influence  of 
kindness  and  intelligence  :  for  there  is  no  memory  more  grateful  to  dwell 
upon  than  that  of  a  child  whose  intellect  was  never  warped  by  supersti- 
tion, whose  spirit  was  never  tamed  by  fear,  but  whose  natural  buoyancy 
was  preserved  by  the  genial  powers  of  truth  and  affection. 

One  further  observation  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Looking  at 
human  life  from  the  side  of  the  grave,  what  a  waste  and  folly  does  all 
anger  and  strife  appear  ?  All  that  can  give  us  pleasure  is  the  remem- 
brance of  such  happiness  as  the  dead  may  have  experienced,  and  of  such 
kindness  as  we  may  have  shown  them.  It  is  this  recollection  which 
diminishes  the  bitterness  of  this  parting.  And  with  this  consolation  v,  e 
may  carry  from  this  spot  this  instruction — That  the  quiet  and  fearless 
death  of  an  unsophisticated  child — such  as  was  he  of  whom  we  novv^ 
take  our  last  Farewell — teaches  that  whatever  creeds  may  do.  Nature  con- 
nects no  dread  with  dissolution ;  and  that  nothing  gives  that  courage,  that 
true  courage,  which  wise  men  envy  and  rarely  attain  to — which  makes  no 
pretensions,  and  yet  which  never  falters — nothing  gives  it  like  innocence. 


After  these  words  Mr.  Dyson  offered  the  following  brief  and  appropriate 

REFLECTIONS    OF   A    FATHER    ON   THE    DEATH   OF 

HIS    SON. 


Philosophy  is  unable  to  suppress  the  regret  that-  takes  possession  of  a 
parent's  heart  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  offspring.  It  may  modify  grief,  it 
does  save  it  from  lapsing  into  despondency — it  may  point  to  the  inevitable 
nature  of  the  past,  and  the  weakness  of  desiring  to  recall  it ;  but  it 
cannot  altogether  prevent  the  unavailing  regret,  the  pain  of  disappointed 
hope,  nor  dissipate  that  undefinable  feeling  of  a  want  such  as  I  never 
before  experienced.  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  province  of  philosophy  to 
triumph  over  humanity,  but  to  guide  and  assist  it.  It  tells  us  the  surest 
method  of  escape  from  useless  repining  is  to  engage  in  the  active  business 
of  life ;  and,  while  it  docs  not  require  forgetfulness  of  the  dead,  enjoins 
that  no  morbid  indulgence  of  sorrow  for  their  loss  shall  be  allowed  to 
impede  the  performance  of  our  duties  to  the  living. 
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And,  in  the  circumstances  under  consideration,  philosophy  does  aflford 
relief  not  to  be  derived  from  any  other  source.  It  assures  us,  under  all 
circumstances,  of  the  well-being  of  the  departed  object  of  our  solicitude. 
It  enables  us  to  say  ^Whatever  is,  is  right,'  without,  at  the  same  time, 
complacently  consigning  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  to  damnation.  It 
relieves  from  the  coward  fear  of  the  future ;  it  does  not  plunge  into  hell 
the  souls  of  babes  *  not  a  span  long,'  nor  punish  with  infinite  torment  the 
sins — necessitated  acts — committed  by  finite  beings  in  the  brief  period  of 
their  existence  here.  If  its  votaries  douht  \vhether  they  shall  meet  in  a 
future  state  those  whom  they  love  in  this  life,  they  are  at  least  free  from 
the  horrible  fear  of  meeting  them  in  a  })lace  of  eternal  torment :  and  oh  ! 
how  indignantly  they  repudiate  the  still  more  horrible  notion  of  seeing 
either  cherished  friend  or  hated  foe  in  everlastino;  acrony,  from  which  thev 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  relieve  them,  even  to  the  extent  of 
a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  parching  tongue. 

If  philosophy  may  be  considered  by  any  to  fail,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  (like  Christianity)  promise  a  blessed  future*  to  the  few,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  cannot  consign  the  many  to  eternal  damnation  ;  it 
has  no  such  formula  as  *  Strais^ht  is  the  sate  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  go  therein ;  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  therein.'  No,  no !  that  Being 
who  is  supposed  to  be  all-powerful,  cannot  rationally  be  deemed  otherwise 
than  beneficient. 


The  funeral  of  Arthur  Dyson,  jun.,  took  place  on  the  lOth  of  October, 
at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  Stoke  Newington,  moving  from  the  residence 
of  his  parents,  231,  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  at  half-past  10  a.m.  The 
arrangements  were  simple  and  decorous,  according  with  the  opinions  and 
state  of  feeling  of  the  parerits  and  friends  of  the  deceased ;  and  though 
the  mourners  were  generally  attired  in  black,  they  thought  fit  to  dispense 
with  the  undertaker's  cloaks,  scarfs,  and  hoods,  ordinarily  used  on  such 
occasions.  The  ceremonies  performed  at  the  grave  differed,  it  will  be 
seen,  still  more  widely  from  those  usually  observed. 

Our  young  friend  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  his  father,  mother,  and 
eldest  sister;  his  grandfather  and  two  grandmothers;  two  aunts;  two 
uncles;  Mr.  Edward  Mortimer,  the  medical  attendant  and  valued  friend 
of  the  family,  who  assisted  at  his  birth  and  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness ;  and  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  The  funeral  arrangements  were 
made,  under  the  direction  of  the  parents,  by  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Kingsland 
Road,  and  were  conducted  with  precision  and  good  taste. 


LOUIS    BLANC'S    PARIS    WORKSHOPS. 


As  there  has  been  much  misrepresentation  abroad  respecting  the  present 
position,  number,  and  character  of  the  workshops  in  Paris,  organised  or 
recognised  by  Louis   Blanc  within  little  more  than  one  year,  it  may  be 

*  Nor  does  it  refuse  one,  if  one  be  contingent.     It  is  merely  silent  where  it 
knows  nothing,  that  it  may  avoid  both  presumption  and  error. — Ed. 
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interesting  to  our  readers  to  receive  an  account  from  one  who  was  at  the 
hite  peace  congress,  and  took  much  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  per- 
sonally. The  writer,  though  sympathising  with  the  spirit,  energy,  and 
philanthropy  of  Louis  Blanc,  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  admirer  of  his 
system.  It  involves  much  that  is  contrary  to  any  economical  science 
that  can  be  based  upon  the  dispositions  which  at  present  characterise  the 
class  that  must  work  the  problem  out.  But  he  believes  that  the  tri..!  is 
a  noble  one — that  only  superior  men  will  engage  in  it,  and  that  it  will 
lead  to  something  better  by  training  and  educating  the  minds  now  em- 
ployed in  the  organisation.  Louis  Blanc's  exposure  of  the  present  com- 
})etitive  system  is  most  masterly  ;  still  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  proceed 
without  competition.  His  attack  upon  the  present  domination  of  capital, 
rampant  in  its  omnipotent  strength,  is  also  powerful  and  unanswerable  ; 
yet  what  his  system  chiefly  requires  to  ensure  success  is  capital.  The 
want  of  it  is  daily  felt  by  those  associated  to  be  a  barrier  to  their  pro- 
gress. That  much  ignorance  regarding  these  shops  should  exist  in 
England,  cannot  surprise  us,  if  we  consider  the  unscrujmlous  hostility 
that  is  manifested  towards  them  on  the  spot  by  those  masters  and  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  them.  At  a  hat  shop  only  a  few  doors  from  one 
belonging  to  the  fraternity, where  I  had  bought  a  hat,  and  recommended 
to  a  friend  to  do  likewise,  the  latter  was  informed  no  such  society  was 
any  longer  in  existence,  but  that  they  had  all  been  broken  up.  Now, 
what  is  the  fact  ?  Louis  Blanc  publishes  monthly  in  his  Nouveau 
Monde  (of  which  two  numbers  have  hitherto  appeared,  and  which  have 
been  translated  into  English)  a  long  list  of  all  the  shops  in  every  trade, 
which  are  recognised  by  the  central  authority  as  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation. I  have  not  the  list  by  me,  but  there  is  one  or  more  of  almost 
every  trade  that  could  be  named.  Dining  places  are  the  most  numerous 
— perhaps  thirty  in  all.  Next  hair-cutters ;  next  shoemakers  ;  next  hat 
shops,  of  which  there  are  three.  At  present  there  is  only  one  tailor's 
establishment.  The  whole  list  occupies  an  octavo  page,  double  columns. 
The  first  shop  we  entered  was  a  shoemaker's.  We  found  them  most  civil 
and  obliging,  ready  to  give  us  every  information,  and  full  of  zeal,  as  well 
as  knowledge,  respecting  the  purpose  and  the  theory  of  their  association. 
There  was  hung  up  on  the  wall  a  tariff  of  the  prices  of  all  the  varieties 
of  shoes  and  boots  as  sold  to  the  public.  They  profess  to  sell  at  a  slightly 
reduced  price,  which  they  maintain  they  can  afford  to  do,  and  consider 
it  to  be  only  fair,  because  of  their  own  economical  arrangements.  They 
have  plenty  of  orders,  but  are  wanting  i:i  money  to  purchase  the  materials 
to  execute  them  all.  They  hope  soon  to  have  a  tannery  of  their  own, 
when  they  may  need  capital  less.  All  the  men  are  paid  by  the  piece,  at 
fixed  prices,  and  therefore  earn  wages  in  proportion  to  their  capacity, 
talent,  and  length  of  hours.  It  is  only  part  of  the  profits  that  are  divided 
equally  among  all.  They  consider  their  experiment  successful,  and  are 
certainly  inteUigent  and  contented.  There  was  here,  as  also  in  other 
similar  workshops,  boxes  to  collect  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  last  revolution. 

The  hours  of  work  are  optional ;  but,  as  might  bo  expected,  the  actual 
hours  are  as  long  as  in  any  other  shops,  and  far  too  proiracted  for  health 
— from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  with  intervals  for  two  or 
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three  meals.  It  was  the  same  with  the  hatters.  Th.ey  owned  the 
grievance,  but  declared  the  necessity,  at  present,  to  work  as  long  as  the 
others  do,  and  they  hoped  to  do  better  some  future  day.  The  hatters' 
system  is  the  same  as  the  shoemakers'.  It  is  different  with  the  tailors  : 
they  are  paid  by  the  day.  All  alike  earn  about  14s.  a- week,  and  work 
ten  hours  a-day.  All,  however,  work  till  four  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
They  say  that  the  good  workers  are  quite  willing  to  recei-ve  no  more  than 
inferior  hands.  Their  gain  is  in  the  facility  with  which  they  work ;  and 
they  hope  that  in  time,  by  good  education,  all  will  become  good  work- 
men. However,  from  some  cause  or  another,  these  parties  have  not 
succeeded  so  well  as  the  shops  in  other  trades.  They  ascribe  their 
decrease  in  numbers  to  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  government,  with  whom 
they  have  had  to  enter  into  law  proceedings  to  obtain  indemnity  for  a 
contract  which  the  government  had  refused  to  keep  to.  They  have  been 
successful  in  this  point,  and  are  now  in  hopes  of  going  on  successfully. 
There  is  not  sufficient  prejudice  against  them  to  prevent  the  middle 
classes  employing  them,  their  articles,  too,  being  somewhat  under 
the  ordinary  prices.  They,  too,  only  want  capital  they  say.  Their 
establishment  in  Rue  St.  Denis  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  very  pleasing. 
The  cuisinier  (dining  and  coffee  room)  connected  with  it  is  very  cheap, 
cleanly,  and  agreeable.     A  basin  of  chocolate  and  bread  costs  3d. 

The  dining  places  are  said  to  be  successful,  and  they  certainly  deserve 
to  be  so.  There  is  no  distinction  in  payment  of  salary  between  the  cook 
and  the  waiters ;  but  as  the  cook  obtains  as  much  as  he  would  elsewhere 
under  a  master,  he  does  not  grudge  the  waiters,  who  would  obtain  less 
elsewhere.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  attended  by  obliging,  intelligent  persons, 
who  show  a  manifest  pride  and  interest  in  the  establishment  they  are 
conn<  -ted  with.  Even  the  most  inferior  places  of  this  kind  for  the 
poorest  class  are  cleanly;  and  with  clean  napkins,  table  cloths,  glasse-^, 
and  good  provisions,  one  need  not  complain  of  a  rush-bottom  stool 
(without  a  back)  to  sit  on.  They  have  proper  chairs  in  the  more  expen- 
sive places.  The  waiters  take  their  holidays  by  turns,  so  that  each  has  a 
day  to  himself  in  the  course  of  the  week.  We  were  less  annoyed  by 
offensive  tobacco  there  than  we  might  have  been  elsewhere ;  and  though 
the  cooking  stoves  were  in  the  same  high-ceilinged  room  in  which  we  sat, 
it  was  not  hot  nor  close — ventilation  being  there,  at  least,  attended  to. 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  all,  as  these  were  not 
selected  from  any  previous  knowledge  of  them;  and  we  may  conclude 
that,  though  they  may  have  still  much  to  learn  and  much  to  endure,  they 
are  working  out  a  problem  which,  successful  or  not,  cannot  but  instruct  a 
future  generation. — Correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Examiner'. 

AMERICAN  DESCRIPTION  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  LONDON. 


Robert  Owen  has  just  published  a  new  work.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best 
thing  that  he  has  written.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  idea 
of  refuting  M.  Thiers.  There  is  no  need  of  refuting  Thiers  or  his  party. 
Facts,  practical  facts,  these  are  what  Socialism  should  now  produce.  At 
the  very  moment  when  Robert  Owen  was  again  uttering  the  words 
which  for  sixty  years  he  has  put  forth,  wherever  he  had  the  hope  of 
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being  heard,  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  devoted  disciples,  Henry  Hether- 
irigton,  was  lying  on  the  bed  of  death.  He  was  interred  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  I  was  present  at  his  funeral,  which  took  place  with  the  most 
impressive  seriousness,  and  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  at  Kensal  Green. 
Henry  Hetherington,  whom  you  know,  and  who  ought  also  to  be  known 
to  your  readers,  was  the  former  editor  of  ihe  Poor  Man^s  Guardian, 
He  has  suffered  for  the  cause  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  and  died 
in  rendering  testimony  to  this  cause  in  terms  which  are  not  now  the 
expression  of  philosophy,  since  the  immense  progress  which  she  has  made 
within  a  few  years,  but  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been 
pure  and  honourable,  could  inspire  only  feelings  of  sympathy  in  those  by 
whom  they  were  heard,  but  not  adopted.  Henry  Hetherington  has  left 
a  Will,  drav/n  up  on  philosophical  and  Socialist  principles.  This  Will 
commences  by  a  declaration  against  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  closes  by  recommending  the  study  of  Robert 
Owen's  system,  which  he  considers  as  the  exposition  of  Truth  and  Jus- 
tice, and  the  only  means  of  placing  the  human  race  in  possession  of 
social  happiness.  A  person  of  talent  and  discernment  remarked  that  the 
close  of  thf^  Will  was  the  best  refutation  of  the  commencement.  And,  in 
fact,  to  believe  in  truth,  in  justice,  in  peace,  is  to  believe  in  God.  To 
believe  that  man  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  destiny,  and  make  a 
new  Moral  World  (this  is  the  title  of  the  first  publication  of  Robert 
Owen)  is  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  has  the  power 
of  creating  truth  and  justice.  I  know  not  who  it  was  that  said  that,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  certain  churches,  it  was  the  atheists  who  were 
the  religious  men.  At  the  time  when  Hetherington  formed  his  opinions, 
philosophy  was  still  engaged  in  the  denial  of  a  worship  which  had  need 
of  being  resuscitated  from  the  tomb  of  superstition,  and  of  a  dogmatic 
creed.  Philosophy,  in  fact,  has  become  religious  since  the  first  labours 
of  Robert  Owen  and  his  disciples.  This  is  the  progress  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  labours  of  the  Saint  Simonians.  Now  whence  came  the 
Saint  Simonians  ?  From  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet. 
They  have  also  passed  for  atheists.  Yet,  by  means  of  tiiis  school,  the 
human  mind  has  returned,  of  its  own  spontaneous  action,  and  by  the 
single  force  of  thought  and  logic,  to  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  spirituality  5 
that  is  to  say,  to  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Socialism, 
accordingly,  lays  claim  to  Hetherington,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  irreli- 
gion.  Let  us  not  condemn  good  men ;  let  us  try  to  comprehend  them, 
and  remember  that  God  comprehends  those  who  do  not  comprehend  Him  ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  who,  in  denying  a  special  form  of  religion,  believe 
that  they  shall  arrive  at  truth,  at  justice,  at  the  happiness  of  men. 

These  sentiments  were  justly  appreciated  by  the  friends  who  accom- 
panied Hetherington  to  his  last  home,  and  who  pronounced  the  farewell 
words  over  his  tomb.  This  duty  was  performed  in  the  most  religious 
spirit,  I  assure  you,  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  editor  of  the  Measoner,  and  Mr. 
Watson,  a  partner  of  the  deceased  in  a  bookselling  house.*  In  the 
evening,  the  ceremony  was  continued  in  the  John  Street  Scientific  Insti- 

*  This  is  an  error.  It  should  be — a  friend  of  the  deceased,  also  a  bookseller. 
The  notice  contains  other  inaccuracies — but  vei'y  excusable  in  a  foreigner. — Ed. 
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tution,  where  a  meeting  of  the  London  Socialists  is  heVl  every  Tuesday 
and  Sunday,  to  hear  the  favourite  lecturers  Walter  Cooper,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Holyoake,  Hart,  Harney,  Shorter,  and  many  others — whose 
moderate  air,  good  sense,  and  ability,  T  have  always  admired.  Walter 
Coopar  in  particular,  is  a  man  of  great  oratorical  powers.  He  delivered 
a  magnificent  lecture  last  week  on  the  United  States,  and,  aside  from 
slavery,  which  he  condemned  as  you  condemn  it,  you  would  have  been 
pleased  with  his  description  of  America. 

PHYSICAL    FORCE    AGAIN. 


My  bear  Sir, — I  would  fain  make  some  few  comments  on  tho 
^  Reply'  of  '  One  of  the  People'  to  my  argument  for  Physical  Force. 
They  shall  be  brief. 

He  says  :—  *  There  is  not  one  people  recorded  by  history,  or  at  present 
existing,  that  enjoys  freedom  in  its  full  sense.'  Very  true  :  and  even  the 
little  modicum  of  freedom  that  is  enjoyed  has  not  been  gained  without 
physical  force. 

He  says  of  Magna  Charta  : — '  Had  not  the  people  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  intelligence  as  to  back  the  Barons,  the  Barons  alone  would 
never  have  gained  their  object.  It  was  not  the  physical  force  that  gained 
the  day,  it  was  tho  superiority  of  minds  that  did  it.'  And  the  *  superiority ' 
of  the  baronial  minds  would  have  been  worth  nothing  but  for  the  baronial 
swords,  backed   by  the   physical  force  of  a  not  very  intelligent '  people,    i 

*  Why  failed  Silvio  Pellico,  Maroncelli,'  and  their  friends?  Certainly 
not  through  using  physical  force. 

'  Why  did  Poland  not  obtain  liberty  ?  Because  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  freedom.'  No !  most  emphatically,  no  !  The  freedom 
sought  by  the  Poles  was  independence  of  the  Czar ;  they  were  fit  for 
that,  at  least.  Had  knowledge  ever  so  '  sufficiently  permeated  the 
masses,'  they  would  nevertheless  have  fallen  under  the  Cossack  swarms. 
'Enlightened,'  or  not,  they  did  *  stand  for  freedom,'  more  bravely,  too, 
than  many  of  the  more  enlightened. 

The  English  Commonwealth  fell  '  because  the  people  did  not  under- 
stand republican  institutions.'  Very  good !  Not  at  all  because  it  had 
been  founded  by  the  sword. 

How  Mazzini  '  ripened  the  intellects'  of  the  Italian  people,  Rome  and 
Venice  have  taught  us.  Certainly  he  did  not  '  leaven'  them  with  any 
nostrums  of  the  immorality  of  physical  force. 

'  Who  make  slaves  ?  who  make  kings  ?'  Good  helpers  in  the  holy 
work  are  the  peacemen,*  who  mock  the  need  with  worthless  'sympathy,' 
with  idle  prate  of  the  power  of  '  public  opinion,'  while  Cossacks  are 
swarming  over  Hungary  and  Rome.  *  What  power  has  a  man,  an  aggre- 
gate of  dust,  over  millions  of  his  fellow  men,  if  these  do  not  surrender  to 
him  their  power,  and  make  themselves  his  willing  tools?'  He  has  the 
power  of  direct  aid   afforded  him  by  the  Cossacks  and  Gauls,  and  the 

*  Agreeing,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  very  judicious  ndvocacy  by  Mr.  Linton  in 
his  previous  article  of  the  defensive  and  assistant  application  of  physical  force,  we 
nevertheless  dissent  from  the  tone  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  '  Peace  men' — who, 
however  they  may  err  in  their  extremo  view,  are  not  wanting  in  patriotic  good 
will. — Ed. 
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indirect  assistance,  the  'allowance/  of  the  'non^interveners.'  Will  you 
tell  us  that  the  Hungarians  ^will  have^  their  boy  emperor,  that  he  has  no 
power  but  what  the  Magyars  ^surrender  to  him,'  or  that  the  Romans  are 
the  '  willing  tooU  of  the  Pope?  When  the  Cossacks  march  on  London, 
it  may  be  different;  then  truly  they  will  not  make  slaves:  thanks  to  the 
*  Peace'-preserving,  they  will  find  them  ready  made. 

Not  having  the  '  Orations  of  Thomas  Cooper/  nor  '  any  elementary 
work  on  ''Peace,"'  I  am  unable  to  invoke  their  arguments  to  disabuse 
me  of  my  present  conviction.  Some  of  the  readers  of  ihe  Reasoner  may 
be  in  the  same  predicament.  Will  '  One  of  the  People,'  or,  if  not  he, 
any  other  of  the  '  Peace'-society,  earnest  enough  to  desire  to  win  prose- 
lytes, endeavour  to  meet  what  I  have  said  on  this  question  ?  I  will  not 
flee  conviction  ;  nor  be  slow  to  recant,  if  convinced. 

The  concluding  remarks  on  expediency,  &c.,  are  very  good,  but  little  to 
the  purpose:  as  I  did  not,  and  never  do,  defend  expediency.  I  hold  Duty  to 
be  above  all  expediencies — even  the  most  peaceful.  W.  J,  Linton. 

THE  STONE-BREAKER. 


DEDICATED,   WITHOUT    PERMISSION,   TO   THE    '  FRIENDS   OF 

It  would  seem  that  the  wrongs  of  the  labourer  will  never  be  redressed. 
Many  things  are  brought  to  pass,  both  good  and  evil,  but  he  still  hves 
uncertain  of  the  morrow — bis  means  of  existence  constantly  in  jeo])ardy. 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Art  have  striven  so  hard,  and  performed 
such  wondrous  feats,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  no  longer  what 
they  were;  but,  like  the  miracles  of  old,  they  have  assumed  a  new 
guise.  Yes,  much  has  been  accomplished,  much  has  been  rescued  from 
darkness  to  light.  The  labourer  alone  has  been  left  in  the  slavery  of  his 
hard  estate,  the  victim  of  penury  and  ignominious  treatment.  He  still 
gathers  the  small  blighted  handful  from  tlie  half-barren  rock,  while 
his  oppressor*  consumes  the  produce  of  fat-meadowed  lands  and  fertile 
valleys.  He  still  shrinks  to  the  dust  at  the  frown  of  Anluenco — besotted, 
two-faced  Affluence,  who  promises  him  so  much,  and  gives  him  so  little; 
who  smiles  on  him  when  he  is  needed,  and  frowns  on  him  when  he  is  not 
needed. 

Poor  brow-beaten,  broken-hearted  fellow  ;  for  whom  the  light  of 
Science  shineth  not ;  to  whom  Art  is  all  unknown  ;  whose  being,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  shrouded  in  darkness  and  despair,  let  me  look 
at  thee.  Alas  !  that  face,  it  should  be  in  harmony  and  proportion,  but  it 
is  low  and  deformed  !  That  body  should  be  erect,  and  full  of  force  and 
life,  but  it  is  bowed  down  and  spiritless  ?  It  should  be  comely  and  well 
clothed,  but  it  is  filthy  and  lagged  ! 

Dear  friends  of  order,  look  on  him  ;  do  not  at  least  contemn  him,  for 
he  has  been,  all  through  this  pittiless  winter  day,  breaking  stones  to  make 
smooth  the  road  that  your  carriage  wheels  might  glide  along  smoothly. 
Look  on  him ;  if  you  do  not,  he  will  not  much  herd  it;  for  ho  is  not  like 
the  lazzaroni  you  may  have  encountered  in  you  travels.     He  will  not 

*  I  allude  here,  as  throughout,  to  the  '  oppressor  '  made  by  the  system  of  things, 
and  desire  not  to  be  considered  as  including  in  such  epithet  any  who  are  exemplary 
exceptions. 
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crawl,  wliine,  and  beg  for  a  little  charity.  Look  on  bim,  and  fear  not. 
He  has  a  very  un pleasing  countenance,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  does  not  brood 
murder,  as  you  might  well  suppose.  It  is  the  expression  of  despair 
which  his  visage  always  wears  when,  as  is  the  case  now,  his  children  at 
the  hovel  yonder  have  eaten  up  seven  days'  food  by  the  end  of  the  fifth. 
He  calls  it  being  '  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  !'  You  should  visit  that 
which  he  calls  his  house  and  home.  You  should  see  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  endeavour  to  spy  in  upon  them  without  their  knowledge.  You 
wou!d  then  be  better  able  to  form  a  true  notion  of  them.  You  might 
then  be  led  to  think  some  means  might  be  provided  to  make  their  condi- 
tion less  dreadful.  It  might  so  strike  you.  When  the  children  sobbed 
and  screamed  for  bread,  you  might  think  they  needed  and  ought  to  have 
of  it :  and  seeing  the  mother,  sunk-down,  exhausted,  on  her  bed  of  straw, 
with  the  squallid  infant  at  her  breast,  you  might,  from  your  knowledge  of 
nature,  be  convinced  that  she  sank  down  for  want  of  proper  nourishment. 

Friends  of  order  !  if  the  smallest  particle  of  the  labourer's  heart  be 
good ;  if  there  be  left  in  him  aught  of  parent  or  husband,  if  the  fell 
scourge.  Poverty,  has  not  bereft  him  entirely  of  his  common  nature,  he 
cannot  quietly  endure  a  sight  like  this.  If  nobility,  the  boasted  attribute 
of  humanity,  ever  were  his,  to  what  a  worthless  dreg  it  must  be  reduced  ! 
If  he  were  ever  clothed  in  native  majesty,  it  has  long  been  displaced  by 
infamy.  But  we  will  return  to  him.  We  left  him  breaking  stones  on 
the  Queen's  highway. 

There  he  is,  all  alone,  unheeded  and  unpitied,  plying  his  sledge- 
hammer with  what  strength  he  has  left.  He  seldom  lifts  his  head, 
except,  perchance,  as  some  one  of  your  wealthy  families,  lounging  in 
their  carriage,  rush  past  him.  The  night  is  already  set  in — cold,  pierce- 
ing  winds  and  drenching  rains,  that  fill  his  bones  with  aches  and  cramps, 
are  gathering  all  around.  Alas!  poor  labourer,  whither  will  he  go? 
Your  splendid  villas,  oh,  friends  of  order !  adorning  the  hill  side  along  the 
road,  are  all  lit  up  with  fire,  and  candle,  and  lump.  It  is  your  dinner 
hour.  Savoury  roast  meats  and  choice  wines  load  your  tables,  and  the 
laugh  and  the  jest,  soft  music,  and  graceful  song  are  youi-s.  But  wliat  is 
all  this  feasting  and  merry-making,  to  this  starving  labourer,  but  a  mock- 
ery and  a  taunt  ?  What  but  a  demonstration  that  you  have  won  the 
victory  ?  What  but  the  manifestation  of  the  fact,  that  by  you  he  has 
been  despoiled  ? 

He  goes  towards  his  wife  and  children  who  are  anxiously  awaiting  his 
approach.  His  way  lies  through  the  dark  lane.  Oft  he  stumbles  in  the 
unseen  ruts,  knee  deep  in  mud  and  water,  made  by  the  waggon  wheeN. 
Clogged  is  every  step  he  takes,  and  oft  he  well-nigh  sinks  in  despaii*,  for 
the  fiend.  Hunger,  has  not  been  idle  with  him.  *  Quit  thy  muddy  path,' 
the  fiend  whispers  in  his  ear,  '  there  is  the  rich  man's  garner ;  take  thy 
fill,  poor  man,  and  thy  necessities  be  thy  justification.' 

The  lock  is  broken,  the  store  gained,  the  sack  is  filled,  and  the  deed  done. 

Friends  of  order!  you  know  the  rest.  You  will  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him  for  this;  and,  with  one  voice,  cry  'away  with  him  into  slavery !' 

Look  on  this  picture,  oh,  friends  of  order!  consider  it;  and  then  ask 
yourselves  whether  all  this  machinery,  this  order  of  which  you  are  the 
pillar  and  capital — this  Church,   Parliament,  Throne,  Country  House, 
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Sessions  House,  and  Model  Prison — might  not  be  made  to  produce  some 
result  for  the  labourer  less  hateful  to  humanity  than  this  his  present  lot — 
a  so-called  independent  manhood,  without  rccompcnce,  without  comfort, 
with  the  ujaol  on  the  one  hand  and  the  poorhouse  on  the  other — and  an 
old  age,  for  those  who  reach  it,  of  discomfort,  disrespect,  and  hopeless 
wretchedness. 

What  you  are  required  to  do,  let  it  be  said,  is  to  be  done  for  justice, 
not  for  charity.  You  are  required  to  make  paupers  men,  not  men 
paupers.  Christopher. 

THE  'NATION'— W.  J.  LINTON. 


The  Nation  pays  Mr.  Linton  the  following  compliment  in  intro- 
ducing its  readers  to  a  long  letter  which  our  friend  has  written  to  the 
editor  to  *  express  his  joy  at  the  revival  of  the  Nation/  his  gladness  at 
finding  'yet  some  life  in  Ireland,  some  power  to  stand  between  the 
wrong-doers  and  the  wronged' — his  gratification  at  'the  tone  and  import 
of  the  revival' — on  finding  that,  'if  failure  has  necessarily  driven  away 
many  and  weakened  more,  it  has  not  weakened,  but  strengthened,'  the 
brave  editor.     '  It  was  ever  so,'  he  adds,  '  with  the  true-souled.' 

Mr.  Duffy  writes  : — '  From  the  pages  of  whatever  is  best  amono*  the 
illustrated  books  and  periodicals  of  England,  there  breaks  upon  us  the 
name  of  W.  J.  Linton,  as  artist,  engraver,  or  poet.  Whatever  English 
sympathy  for  Ireland  was  most  genuine  and  brotherly — sympathy  founded 
upon  full  admission  of  our  rights — he  shared  and  stimulated.  This  gentle- 
man, the  representative  of  that  cultivated  class  of  democrats  so  scarce 
in  England,  so  plentiful  on  the  Continent,  has  addressed  an  able  and 
thoughtful  letter  to  us,  which  we  gladly  publish,  without  entering  into 
needless  controversy  upon  points  where  our  opinions  diverge.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  a  gifted  and  true  man — worthy  to  be  well  weighed,  and, 
perhaps,  longest  weighed  by  those  who  find  most  in  it  to  question.' 

PROGRAMME     FOR     1850. 


The  Nem  York  Tribuney  of  Sept.  11,  contains  a  '  Prospectus  for  1850,' 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs,  which  we  are  proud  to  quote  : — 
'Be  it  ours  to  exhibit  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  lightly  and 
gently  governed,  yet  scrupulously  respecting  and  maintaining  personal 
rights  ;  of  laws  everywhere  implicitly  obeyed,  because  they  emanate 
from  the  people  and  minister  to  the  general  well-being,  though  no  armies 
and  scarcely  any  police  are  here  to  enforce  them ;  of  light  taxes,  and  a 
rapidly-decreasing  public  debt ;  of  a  land  ignorant  of  guard-houses,  but 
thickly  dotted  with  school-houses;  of  rapidly-multiplying  villages,  and  a 
swiftly-expanding  line  of  frontier  settlements  ;  of  a  press  utterly  w^ithout 
shackles,  yet  never  an  object  of  official  apprehension  or  alarm ;  of  a 
revenue  comparatively  slender  in  amount,  yet  devoted  in  good  part  to  the 
active  and  beneficent  facilitation  of  internal  intercouse,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resources ;  of  a  people  conscious  of  their  own 
strength  and  prowes,  but  scorning  to  vindicate  either  at  the  expense  of 
their  weaker  neighbours — seeking  the  application  and  expansion  of  theii- 
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energies  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  territory,  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  their  neighbours' — and  deeming  a  raih'oad  to  the  Pacific, 
for  instance,  a  nobler  and  grander  triumph  than  the  military  annexation 
of  the  whole  continent.  Such,  in  our  view,  are  the  sentiments,  the  im- 
pulses, the  policy  whicli,  patiently,  unfalteringly  pursued  by  this  country, 
will  most  powerfully  contribute  to  hasten  and  secure  the  resurrection  of 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  its  final  triumph  throughout  the  world/ 

SLAVERY    AND     THE     BIBLE. 


If  the  Bible  says  I  may  scourge  and  treat  my  brother  as  a  slave,  I  will 
scourge  and  treat  the  Bible  as  a  falsifier  of  truth,  and  let  my  brother  go 
free.  Though  every  chapter  and  verse  in  that  book  asserted  slavery  to 
be  right,  instead  of  establishing  it  as  a  truth,  it  would  only  prove  that  the 

Bible  was  a  huge  falsehood As  to  *  Providence,'  as  a  proof  of 

God's  sanction  of  slavery,  I  consider  it  as  powerless  against  facts  as  the 
Bible.  Slavery  exists — this  is  a  fact ;  and  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by 
a  ^  mysterious  providence,'  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  as  little 
reverence  for  that  providence  that  enslaves  men,  as  I  have  for  that  which 
causes  men  to  lie,  get  drunk,  steal,  and  rob  j  no  more.  The  Reverend 
Bishop  Meade  gravely  assures  the  slaves  that  *  Almighty  God  made 
them  slaves,  nnd  gave  them  nothing  but  labour  and  poverty  in  this 
world.'  The  slave  should  be  taught  to  look  that  Bishop  Meade  in  the 
face,  and  as  gravely  and  plainly  say  to  him — '  Your  Almighty  God  is  to 
me  an  almighty  fiend  :  he  had  no  business  to  make  me  a  slave,  and  give 
me  nothing  but  labour  and  poverty  in  this  world ;  I  will  not  submit  to 
him,  but  proclaim  eternal  opposition  to  him,  as  a  monster  of  injustice 
and  cruelty.'  If  the  oppressed  of  this  land,  and  all  their  friends,  would 
thus  meet  these  impudent  and  blasphemous  appeals  to  God  to  sanction 
the  conduct  of  slaveholders  and  their  abettors,  they  would  soon  be 
silenced.  It  is  my  glory  and  my  boast  that  I  am  atheist  to  what  slave- 
holders and  their  allies  worship  as  God. — H.  C.  Wright,  in  IBoston 
Liherator,  Aug.  31,  1849. 

REPUBLICAN      DARING. 


The  JBritish  Danner,  of  September  26th,  quotes  the  following: — 
*  Kerner  relates  that,  at  one  of  the  great  masquerades,  at  which  were 
present  the  Count  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.)  and  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family  of  France,  it  was  given  out  that  a  divertissement  for  the 
occasion  would  be  performed.  It  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  a 
masked  figure,  representing  Time,  with  an  urn  in  his  arm,  painted  with 
extraordinary  beauty.  The  mask  walked  solemnly  through  the  hall,  and 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  during  the  time  that  a  dance  was  per- 
formed. George  Kerner  then  approached  the  mask,  and,  sitting  down 
by  his  side,  placed  his  arm  carelessly  on  the  urn.  On  a  sudden  the 
mask  arose,  and,  v^ithout  communicating  with  any  one,  left  the  room. 
When  Kerner  felt  convinced  that  his  companion  had  been  long  enough 
absent  to  be  in  safety,  he  arose,  and,  by  an  apparently  clumsy  but  unin- 
tentional movement,  upset  the  urn.  As  it  fell  on  the  ground  a  stream  of 
tickets  rolled  out.     The  crowd  rushed  towards  the  urn,  and  every  one 
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seized  what  he  could.  Upon  perusal  they  were  found  to  contain  the 
boldest  doctrines  of  freedom,  selected  from  the  French  journals,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  numerous  attacks  upon  the  French  princes  present. 
These  ran  to  the  Duke  and  made  bitter  complaints.  Every  exit  was 
closed,  but  in  vain ;  no  trace  of  the  mask  could  be  discovered.  The 
police  made  the  most  searching  investigation  all  through  the  city ;  the 
perpetrators,  however,  remained  undiscovered.  Day  after  day  inquiry 
was  made  amongst  the  artificers  in  the  city  who  might  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  the  mask,  but  nothing  came  to  light.  Dan- 
neker  (the  sculptor  of  Ariadne)  and  Kocli,  the  celebrated  painter,  were  the 
fabricators,  and,  in  after  years,  boasted  with  delight  of  tlieir  complicity.* 

TO     PIUS     IX. 


The  cannon's  brazen  lips  are  cold, 
No  red  shell  blazes  down  the  air, 

And  street,  and   tower,  and  temple  old, 
Are  silent  as  despair. 

The  Lombard  stands  no  more  at  bay, 
Rome's  fresh  young  life  has  bled  in 
vain; 

Dead  in  the  ghastly  trench  are  they, 
Or,  wounded,  writhe  in  pain. 

Now,  while  the  fratricides  of  France 
Are  treading  on  the  neck  of  liome, 

Hider  at  Gaeta,  seize  thy  chance  ! 
Coward  and  cruel  come  ! 

Creep  now  from  Naples'  bloody  skirt; 

Thy  mummer's  part  was  acted  well, 
While  Home,  with  steel  and  fire  begirt, 

Before  thy  crusade  fell. 

Her  death  groans  answered  to  thy  prayer; 

Thy  chant,  the  drum  and  bugle-call; 
Thy  lights,  the  burning  villa's  glare ; 

Thy  beads,  the  shell  and  ball ! 

Let  Austria  clear  thy  way  with  hands 
Foul  from  Ancona^s  cruel  sack ; 

And  Naples,  with  his  dastard  bands 
Of  murderers,  lead  thee  back. 

Rome's  lips  are  dumb ;  the  orphan's 
wail,  [hear 

The  mother's  shriek  thou  mayst  not 
Above  the  faithless  Frenchman's  hail. 

The  unsexed  shaveling's  cheer  I 

Go,  bind  on  Rome  her  cast-off  weight, 
The  double  curse  of  crook  and  crown  ; 

Though  woman's   scorn  and  manhood's 
From  wall  and  roof  flash  down,    [hate 

Nor  heed  those  blood-stains  on  the  wall 
Not  Tiber's  flood  can  wash  away. 

Where  in  thy  stately  Quirinal 
Thy  mangled  victims  lay. 

Let  the  world  murmur ;  let  its  cry 
Of  horror  and  disgust  be  heard  ; 
Liberator  (American  paper). 


Truth  stands  alone  ;  thy  coward  lie 
Is  backed  by  lance  and  sword. 

The  cannon  of  St.  Angelo, 

The  chanting  priest  and  clanging  bell, 
And  beat  of  drum,  and  bugle  blow, 

Shall  greet  thy  coming  well. 

Let  lips  of  iron  and  tongues  of  slaves 
Fit  welcome  give  thee  ;  for  her  part, 

Rome,    frowning    o'er    her  new-made 
graves, 
Shall  curse  thee  from  her  heart ! 

No  wreathes  of  gay  Campagna's  flowers 
Shall  childhood  in  thy  pathway  fling. 

No  garlands  from  their  ravaged  bowers 
Shall  Terni's  maidens  bring. 

But,  hateful  as  that  tyrant  old. 

The  mocking  witness  of  his  crime, 

In  thee  shall  loathing  eyes  behold 
The  Nero  of  our  time. 

Stand  where  Rome's  blood  was  freest 
shed,  [call 

Mock  heaven  with  impious  thanks,  and 
Its  curses  on  the  patriot  dead. 

Its  blessing  on  the  Gaul  I 

Or  sit  upon  thy  throne  of  lies, 

A  poor,  mean  idol,  blood-besmeared, 

Whom  even  its  worshippers  despise, 
Unhonoured,  unrevered. 

Yet,  Scandal  of  the  world  !  from  thee 
One  needful  truth  mankind  shall  learn: 

That  kings  and  priests  to  liberty 
And  God  are  false  in  turn. 

Earth  wearies  of  them,  and  the  long,  [fail; 

Meek  sufferance  of  the  heavens  doth 
Woe  for  weak  tyrants,  when  the  strong 

Wake,  struggle,  and  prevail ! 

Not  vainly  Roman  hearts  have  bled 
To  feed  the  crozier  and  the  crown. 

If,  roused  thereby,  the  world  shall  tread 
The  twin-born  vampyres  down. 

John  G.  Whittier. 
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Mr,  Holyoake's  letter  on  the  '  Integrity  of  Chartist  Orators  '  duly  appeared  in 
the  Northern  Star.  *  L'Ami  du  Peuple '  added: — 'For  myself,  holding  in  con- 
tempt the  persons  whose  "  authority  -'  Mr.  Holyoake  seems  to  think  so  much  of, 
I  treat  their  lying  imputations  with  scorn  and  defiance.  If  my  name  appeared  in 
the  list  of  those  denounced  by  the  dead  and  rotten  League,  it  was  a  compliment. 
To  have  been  abused  by  such  bribed  shams — "  hired  orators  "  and  bought  writers 
— bribed  by  the  tyrannical  millocrats  *'  to  give  a  more  energetic  expression  to  their 
opinions  " — reflected  honour  on  the  persons  calumniated.' 

Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  Memorial  of  Hetherington,  says  : — '  I  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  it.  Though  widely  differ- 
ing from  Mr.  Hetherington  in  some  of  his  opinions,  I  respected  his  character,  and 
felt  sincere  concern  at  hearing  of  his  decease.' 

A  Musical  and  Elocutionary  Entertainment  will  be  given  at  the  Literary  Insti- 
tution, John  Street,  on  Monday,  October  22,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute  of 
Progress,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square.  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  will  deliver  an 
appropriate  Oration. 

The  lecture  by  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  Refugee  Fund,  pro- 
duced £'60. 

In  addition  to  the  £5  we  announced  last  week  from  W.  J.  B.,  for  the  Italian 
Fund,  we  have  to  add  £l  from  R.  L.  B.,  for  the  same  Fund. 

The  Italian  Refugee  Committee  have  determined  on  printing  (at  Id.)  the  brilliant 
letter  of  Mazzini  to  the  French  Ministers,  MM.  De  Tocqueville  and  De  Falloux. 
We  shall  announce  its  issue. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  our  friend  and  subscriber,  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  of  Tod- 
morden,  is  dead. 

Margaret  Fuller's  *  Garibaldi  and  his  Men  '  was  copied  from  the  Reasoner  into 
the  Sheffield  Independent. 

Oiy  friends  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Chappelsmith  has  determined 
to  emigrate  to  America,  with  Mr.  Chappelsmith  and  their  family. 

The  motto  of  the  British  Banner  is  *  Literature,  Liberty,  Humanity,  and  Re- 
ligion.'    '  Religion  '  is  put  last. 

Col.  S.,  on  reading  in  the  Nation  an  article  entitled  *  AVhat  will  the  Priests  do  V 
answered — '  I  can  more  easily  tell  what  to  do  with  the  priests.' 

An  Homoeopathic  recipe  for  the  winter  is  to  face  the  Cold  with  Caal — Dr. 
Hahnmann's  method  being  to  cure  like  with  like. 

The  letter  I  published  of  Mr.  Southwell's,  in  No.  14,  on  the  *  Right  of  Addres- 
sing Public  Meetings,'  contained  his  argument,  and  more  than  his  argument, 
entire — only  omitting  that  which  it  did  not  become  him  to  write,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  retaining  an  unseemly  puff  of  the  Beacon,  which  I  retained  lest  he  should 
construe  its  omission  as  arising  from  a  feeling  of  rivalry.  I  have  given  him  ample 
proof  before  that  there  is  nothing  which  he  can  pen  which  I  should  hesitate  to 
publish,  unless  restrained  by  respect  to  himself.  He,  however,  sends  me  another 
letter,  implying  that  it  is  my  desire  'to  choke  him  off.'  I  marked  this  letter  for 
immediate  insertion,  but  upon  a  second  perusal  I  found  it  threatened,  if  I  did  not 
insert  his  *  complaint,'  to  publish  his  origmal  letter,  which  he  desires  me  to  send 
him.  As  1,  no  more  than  Guyon,  would  '  swallow  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  compul- 
sion,' I  have  now  thrown  Mr.  Southwell's  second  letter  aside,  and  have  sent  him 
the  first,  with  my  permission  to  publish  both,  satisfied  that  when  the  public  see 
the  omission  which  it  is  his  taste  to  publish,  they  will  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to 
'  choke  him  off.'  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  trom  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LrTERARY  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Oct.  19,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  '  Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  2l8t  (7i)»  Thomas  Cooper,  '  Doctrines 
in  the  new  work  of  Robert  Owen,  entitled  the 
**  Revolution  in  Mind  and  Practice  of  the  Human 
Race."  ' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.  —  Oct.  21,  (7) 
Mr.  Thomas  Shorter,  '  On  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.'  24th,  (8)  Mr.  Charles  Southwell,  *  The 
Spirit  of  Antichrist.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
Oct.  22,  (8)  a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road. — This  evening,  (8)  Thomas  Cooper, 
'  English  Commonwealth  and  Oliver  Cromwell-' 
Oct.  21,  (7)  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  How  to  Die.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.— Oet.  22,  (8^)  Rev.  Dr.  Cromwell,  F.S.A., 
'Antiquities  of  the  British  Islands.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— October  22,  (83) 
Mr.  Hedger,  'The  Phenomena  of  Geology.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— October  21,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.- Oct.  21,  (Hi  a.m.) 
a  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Public  Discur-sion  every  Friday  evening.  News- 
room open  nightly. — Oct.  23,  (7),  Mr.  John  Ed- 
waras,  '  Geology.' 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Pledged  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction, 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road. —  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz ;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9i  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildmgs.— Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal,Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July, and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn. — Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9^  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,   Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead. — Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.  Pupils  Boarded  and 
Taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  Housed  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9|  to  3. 

DIETETIC  DEPOTS. 
[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinacecus  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  knov.n 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 


Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square.  —Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,176,  High  Holborn.— Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate- street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.— Biscuits, 
Brown  Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,    American    Biscuits,   etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerken well. -Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 

V/ORKS  EDUCATIONAL  &  SPECULATIVE. 

Mathematics  no  Jfystery:  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8  Plates, 

containing  l-»7  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2    6 

Practical  Grammar.     ^r4  1 000 1     6 

Hand-Book  if  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000    1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000..  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate..  1  6 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.    4th  1000 0    6 

Life,  Writings,  &  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0    6 
Rationalism  :  a  Treatise  on  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Societal  ian  Reform 0     6 

As  communications  continually  reach  us  repre- 
senting the  great  diflSculty  of  obtaining  the  above 
works  through  some  channels,  we  hereby  give 
notice  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them 
through  the  booksellers  that  they  shall  receive  them, 
post  free,  on  remittance  of  the  price  of  the  book. 


THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  is  started  as  the  organ  of 
that  large  and  growing  class  of  the  people,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  political  and  social 
organisation  of  society,  are  seeking  to  effect  a 
radical  or  permanent  change,  based  on  equal  jus- 
tice and  association.  The  leading  principles  and 
objects  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  following 
summary : — 

First,  then,  it  is  our  intention  to  demand  for  the 
people  of  this  country  the  right  of  the  Suffrage 
divested  of  all  property  conditions  and  qualifications 
— basing  the  right  of  voting  on  the  manhood  of  the 
individual,  and  not  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
bricks  and  mortar  be  mav  inhabit.  Our  political 
creed,  therefore,  will  be  Universal  Suffrage,  with 
whatever  means  and  appliances  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  its  efficient  and  independent 
working,  whether  it  be  summed  up  in  the  People's 
Charter,  or  any  better  practical  mode  of  developing 
the  will  and  opinions  of  the  British  democracy. 

National  and  Unsectarian  Education  we  shrll 
demand  for  the  rising  generation,  not  as  a  privilege, 
but  as  a  right  and  duty,  and  the  only  way  of 
making  good  citizens,  and  rational  and  independent 
men  and  women. 

We  shall  further  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the 
State  Church,  believing  it  to  be  a  useless  and 
expensive  machine,  an  insult  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  its  dogmas  and  pretensions,  and  a  great 
sturabiing-block  in  the  way  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Free  and  equal  worship  for  all,  untaxed 
and  untrammelled,  shall  be  our  motto  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  the  Church  and 
those  who  dissent  from  its  creed  and  formula.  At 
the  same  time,  unlike  many  whose  liberality  only 
extends  to  their  own  sect  and  party,  we  shall  claim 
for  every  man  the  right,  whether  by  speech  or 
writing,  freely  and  unreservedly  to  maintain  bis 
opinions,  be  they  for  or  against  religion  as  taught 
and  practised — deeming  that  nothing  short  of  the 
fullest  and  fairest  discussion  can  elicit  truth  or 
benefit  mankind. 
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On  the  question  of  Social  Reform  our  opinions 
are  well  known.  We  shall,  as  heretofore,  maintain 
the  principle  of  industrial  co  operation  on  the  land, 
as  the  only  effectual  social  remedy  for  the  pauperism 
and  destitution  which  afQict  the  country,  and  shall 
make  it  an  especial  feature  to  defend  that  principle 
from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may  be  attacked,  and 
to  chronicle  all  facts  and  proceedings  that  attest 
its  progress. 

Our  News  department  will  be  carefully  digested, 
so  as  to  present  a  full  and  varied  exposition  of  all 
the  events  of  the  week ;  while  our  Foreign  News 
shall  be  carefully  selected  and  supervise!,  so  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  have  the  l)est  and  most 
trustworthy  information  of  whatever  is  moving  on 
the  Continent  relating  to  Democratic  and  Social 
Reform.  The  leading  facts  will  also  be  grouped 
and  discussed  m  a  Review  of  the  Week— a  feature 
which  was  much  appreciated  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  newspaper,  and  which  will  be  resumed  in  the 
Weekly  Tribune. 

The  Review  department  will  be  efliciently  at- 
tended to,  so  that  all  the  best  features  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  relating  to  human  progress 
and  improvement,  may  be  brought  under  the 
notice  and  attention  of  the  reader. 

These  features  carefully  elaborated — with  sketches 
of  Music,  the  Drama,  and  the  Fine  Arts — in  relation 
to  mental  and  moral  advancement,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  such  as  to  render  the  Weekly  Tribune  the  very 
best  of  the  cheap  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  a 
worthy  and  creditable  organ  of  the  Democratic  and 
Social  Reformers  of  the  British  empire. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  do  our  duty — let  our  rea- 
ders and  those  who  sympathise  with  us  in  our 
opinions  and  aspirations  do  theirs,  and  success  is 
certain. 

THE     SOUTH'vVARK     DEBATING     CLUB. 

No.  la,  Webber-st.,  Blackfriars  Road. 

Question  for  Discussion  on  Sunday,  Oct.  'ilst,  at 

Nine  o'clock — 'Is  there  a  God?'     The  question, 

on   this   occasion,   will   be  opened  by  J\Ir.  G.  J. 

Holyoake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d. ; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 

ImE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eloge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake, editor  of  the  Reasoner  :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Linton ;  with  Hether- 
ington's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 

Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington 0    3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy 

before   Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0     6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0    4 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot    0     1 

A  Letter  on  Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham   0     1 

A  View  of  all  Ueligions    0    4 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 2    6 

[Or  in  13  Nos.,  at  2d.  each.] 

Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.     4  vols.,  cloth l6    0 

[Onlv  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  ditto,  each 4     0 


[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  Ire- 
main  on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 
plete sets  may  possibly  complete  them. 
But  such  aj)plications  must  be  made  im 
mediately.] 
Baheuf's   Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1  vol., 

Cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical   Rhapsody,    1    vol., 

cloth  bds 2    0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper 1     8 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1  vol reduced  to     1     6 

Carpenter's  Political  Text  Book.     1  vol 2    6 

Atheism  Justified  and  Religion  Superseded    0     1 
Cobbett's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revoiution 

of  1830 2     0 

Library  of  Reason,  Nos.  1  to  23    eac)i    0     I 

Plain  Cooking  for  Plain  People 0    3 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's-head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster  Row. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Sauare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 

NAPIER'S  ILLUSTRATED  &  HISTORICAL 
GUIDE  TO  BADAJOZ.  With  Sixteen  En- 
gravings. Now  Publishing,  price  4d.,  or  by  post 
direct,  eight  Stamps. 

*  An  excellent  little  Illustrated  Guide.'— A«n. 

'  A  curious  illustration  of  how  art  promotes  art, 
and  lab  )ur  labour.'  —  Economist. 

'  The  pamphlet,  too,  points  a  moral ;  read  history, 
and  then  sensible  amusements  are  more  interesting 
as  well  as  amusing.' — Weekly  News. 

♦  It  is  altogether  quite  a  superior  book  of  the 
kind  and  class.' — Maidstone  Journal. 

Also,  THE  PENNY  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 
TO  BADAJOZ.  With  Eight  Engravings.  By 
post,  two  stamps.  Containing  a  condensed  account 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  last  memorable  seige. 

'  It  is  calculated  to  cause  the  terrible  ravages  of 
■war  to  be  estimated  at  their  proper  value.' — Rea- 
soner. 

J.  Gilbert,  Paternoster  Row ;  G.  Vickers,  Holy- 
well Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  39.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Volumes. 

Received. —  Frater,  and  enclosure.  —  People's 
Provident  Magazine,  Nos.  2  and  3. — Aberdeen 
Herald,  No. 892. —Sterling. — Spectator,  No.  1 1 10. 
— S.  D.  Collet.— 'The  Bee,'  by  W.  Chilton.— 
R.  Brook.  —  J.  S.  Slack. — Hugo. — C.  Cochrane 
on  domes  of  the  People.— Commercial  Journal 
and  Family  Herald,  No.  42. — W.  Alexander. 
(Obliged  by  enclosures.) — '  A  New  Heaven  and 
Earth,'  bv  R.  B.  Lane,  New  York.  —  Dundee 
Herald,  No.  1726.  —  I.  Ironside.— R.  L.  B. 
('  Why  do  the  Priests  oppose  Postal  Reform  ?') 

London: — Printed  by  A.  &  H.  Holyoake,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster  Row. 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1849. 
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An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  be 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  neing  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  think, 
still  greater  fear  ot  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  life,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times.    We  live  in  continual  fear  ot  the  worst  aspects  of  public  opinion. — Taylor, 


THE     LATE     T.    W.    THORNTON. 


The  above  is  an  announcement  (entitled  to  the  first  place  in  our  journal) 
which  would  have  been  made  earlier,  could  I  earlier  have  conquered  my 
regret  so  far  as  to  put  it  into  words.  The  affection  I  entertained  for  my 
friend  was  of  that  nature  which  one  wishes  to  cherish  unbroken  by  the 
effort  of  speech. 

But  a  very  few  months  ago,  a  note  from  Paris,  brought  me  by  Mr. 
Owen,  in  Mr.  Thornton's  hand-writing,  informed  me  that  he  should  soon 
be  with  me  in  London,  when  a  series  of  papers  which  we  had  been 
meditating  were  to  be  executed  by  him  for  the  Reasoner,  on  the  ^  State 
of  Parties,  and  Progress  of  Principles,  in  Paris.'  As  he  week  after  week 
failed  to  arrive,  I  accepted  the  offer  of  a  friend,  attending  the  Peace 
Congress,  to  call  upon  him,  who  found  that  he  had  been  dead  three 
months,  Mrs.  Thornton  and  her  little  son  were  leaving  their  home  by 
the  interference  of  friends,  they  finding  her,  at  that  time  even,  utterly  in- 
consolable. By  what  means  (probably  the  cholera)  Mr.  Thornton  has 
perished  so  suddenly,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  My  letter  to  the 
last  address  known  to  me  of  his  mother  has  received  no  reply. 

Mr.  Thornton  had  married  a  French  lady,  and  he  preferred  ever  after 
to  spend  his  time  proportionately  in  both  countries  ;  and  he  has  continued 
to  reside  in  Paris  during  all  the  commotions  there,  of  which  he  was  not 
an  uninterested  spectator. 

Where  Ryall's  absence  is  still  felt — on  my  own  hearth — Thornton's  is 
missed :  for  he  resembled  Ryall  greatly,  in  gentlemanly  bearing,  in  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  and  resolution  of  thought.  It  is  not  easy  to  characterise 
the  loss  v>'e  have  sustained.  Thornton  was  with  us  in  every  sense.  His 
counsel,  his  purse,  and  his  pen  were  ever  at  command.  He  was  one 
peculiarly  capable  of  elevating  his  cause,  as  he  could  exercise  influence 
in  various  respects.  Several  departments  of  progress  had  the  benefit  of 
his  advocacy — one  dissimilar  instance  \he  Reasoner  not  long  ago  contained, 
in  his  paper  on  *  Phonetic  Reform.'  A  few  months  ago,  when  a  news- 
paper, in  the  success  of  which  I  took  great  interest,  was  started,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Foreign  Correspondent ;  and  the  readers  of  that  paper 
now  (for  its  success  has  been  complete)  are  conscious  that  a  correspondency 
more  able,  sound,  and  impartial  never  a])peared  out  of  the  metropolis. 
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Not  only  as  a  linguist,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  materialist,  but  also  as 
a  Communist,  Mr.  Thornton  was  favourably  known.  At  the  end  of  1847 
he  published  in  French  an  edition  of  ^  Le  Livre  du  Nouveau  Monde 
Moral '  (*  The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World.')  It  was  an  abridgment 
prepared  by  himself,  with  a  '  Biographical  notice  of  Robert  Owen '  pre- 
fixed. Such  a  work  is  still  wanted  among  us.  Copies  of  this  work  he 
presented,  in  most  cases  personally,  to  every  man  of  current  and  con- 
tingent note  in  Paris  in  1847 :  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Owen's  views  came  to  be  so  frequently  debated  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  of  1848 — for  many  of  that  class,  thrown  into  power  by  the 
convulsion  of  February,  had  not  had  their  attention  drawn  to  Mr.  Owen's 
views  previously  to  Mr.  Thornton's  publication  of  Le  Livre  du  Nouveau 
Monde  Moral,'  as  there  existed  the  serious  obstacle  of  there  being  no 
translation  of  Mr.  Owen's  works  in  the  French  language  until  Mr. 
Thornton  made  one.  To  this  translation  Mr.  Thornton  prefixed  a  pas- 
sage from  Edgar  Quinet,  with  which  I  close  this  brief  notice,  as  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  profound  summary  of  Mr.  Thornton's  convictions  on  the 
question  of  religion,  including  both  the  policy  and  the  principle  inducing 
him  to  labour  till  his  last  hours  for  the  subversion  of  the  rule  of  the  mitre 
and  the  crown,  and  the  elevation  of  reason  and  the  people  in  their  stead. 

*  We  have  believed  it  possible '  (I  am  now  quoting  the  words  of 
Quinet)  '  to  destroy  political  servitude  while  allowing  religious  servitude 
to  remain;  yet  political  springs  by  necessity  from  religious  slavery.  In 
that  place  where  the  Priest  may  say  to  an  entire  people  :  "  Surrender  to 
me  your  reason  without  conditions,"  the  Prince,  by  an  infallible  logic^ 
may  repeat  also :  "  Surrender  to  me  your  liberty  without  control."' 

* G.  J.  HOLYOAKE.      , 

MR.  J.  B.  O'BRIEN'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  HOLYOAKE, 


Mr.  O'Brien  has  addressed  a  long  letter  to  me  in  the  Social  Reformer^ 
No.  11,  which  is  entitled  to  respectful  attention.  Occupying,  as  it  does, 
four  pages  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  journal,  it  is  too  long  to  quote.  We  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  procure  it.  I  shall  reply  to  it.  The  letter  concludes 
with  the  following  passage  (which  it  is  just  to  Mr.  O'Brien  to  give,  as  it 
rectifies  the  adverse  impression  made  on  our  readers  by  the  unmixed 
harshness  of  the  speech  which  we  gave  in  a  previous  number)  : — *  I  pre- 
sume not  to  censure  you,  or  any  other  human  being,  for  any  religious 
opinions  you  may  entertain ;  but  when  I  find  you  propagating  them  in 
connection  with  the  great  cause  of  human  emancipation,  and  that  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  me  detrimental  to  that  cause,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  oppose  you,  however  feebly ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
add,  not  without  feelings  of  deep  regret,  that  the  views  I  advocate  have 
not  the  benefit  of  your  fine  talents  and  acknowledged  tact  and  capabilities 
as  a  public  teacher.'  But  there  are  no  *  fine  talents'  unless  they  are/a^>. 
Mr.  O'Brien's  regrets  shall  be  shown  to  be  unfounded — that  he  need  not 
oppose  me — and  that  he  misconceives  the  injustice  which  he  supposes  me 
to  have  done  him.  The  questions  of  Atheism,  Communism,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  Mr.  Hetherington's  Will,  which  Mr.  O'Brien  raises, 
shall  receive  that  notice  which  has  been  asked  of  me  on  other  hands. 

G.  J.  H. 
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THE    AGE    OF    UNITY, 


A  THiRSTiNa  for  unity  is  manifesting  itself  in  a  strange  manner.  In  the 
metropolis  the  most  opposite  parties  are  simultaneously  seeking  it.  On 
Monday  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Committee  Room,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  to  debate  two  plans  of  confederation.  One  of  the 
*  Alfred  League,'  by  Effiax,  and  a  project  for  the  Federation  of  Political 
and  Social  Leaders,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ivory  and  Mr.  Pettie. 
The  meeting  was  composed  of  the  above-named  persons,  and  Messrs. 
Watson,  Harney,  Delafore  (of  the  Trades'  Association),  Moore,  Wilson, 
Hooper,  Turley,  and  Collet.  Mr.  Holyoake  presided.  The  fraternal 
overtures  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reform  Association  are 
patent  to  the  public.  At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  Fraternal 
Democrats  designed  a  meeting  of  the  kind  then  being  held.  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  Land  Office  have  similar  views.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  published, 
in  the  Social  Reformer,  a  plan  of  wide  co-operation.  During  this  meet- 
ing I  received  the  following  letter : — 

*  Reynolds's  Miscellany  Office,  7,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 

'  October  15th,  1849. 

'  Dear  Sir, — Believing  that  the  cause  of  political  progress  is  suffering 
materially  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  union  amongst  the  democratic 
sections,  and  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  present  time  is  favourable  for 
the  commencement  of  a  strong  moral  agitation  amongst  the  working- 
classes,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  you  to  meet  a  few  known 
and  tried  patriots  on  Thursday  evening  next,  at  eight  o'clock  precisely,  at 
the  York  Hotel,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberating upon  the  subjects  above  hinted  at. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &e., 

*  To  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  '  George  W.  M.  Reynolds.' 

Since  this  meeting  was  held  I  have  listened  to  the  address  of  a  philo- 
sopher, on  the  characteristics  of  modern  Europe  j  in  which  he  indicated, 
to  an  assembly  of  some  of  the  first  families  in  England,  the  points  of 
fraternal  promise  manifested  by  the  peoples  of  Europe.  The  address 
was  such  a  resume  as  philosophy  might  be  supposed  to  oflPer,  if  requested 
to  give  utterance  to  the  vague  aspirations  of  the  people.  Thus,  in  high 
quarters  as  well  as  low,  the  same  tendency  is  manifested. 

The  meeting  at  John  Street  was  one  of  advice,  and  it  directed  the 
meetings  of  other  parties  to  be  attended,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  ten- 
dencies and  sentiments  of  others  as  the  basis  on  which  to  offer  co-opera- 
tion or  project  a  federation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  opinions  of 
our  thinking  friends  on  the  bases  of  general  unity  which  may  occur  to 
them.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

CHARTIST    PRISONERS    AND    THEIR    FAMILIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Star. 
Sir, — Until  I  heard  Mr,  O'Connor's  speech  at  the  recent  public  meet- 
ing at  John   Street,  I  was  not  aware  at  whose  expense  the  Chartist 
Prisoners  in  the  metropolis  were  exempted  from  the  liability  of  offensive 
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labour.  Mr.  O'Connor's  munificence  in  this  matter  ought  to  be  put  to 
the  credit  side  of  his  account  in  the  public  estimation. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Rider,  in  last  week's  Star^  I  forwarded  to  a  friend 
who  takes  a  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  who  incur  suffering  in 
their  endeavour  to  serve  the  people,  and  he,  desiring  to  lighten  the 
generously-assumed  responsibility  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  instructs  me  to  pay 
ten  shillings  per  month  for  the  three  months  present  and  ensuing — October, 
November,  and  December — to  Mr.  Rider,  towards  the  relief  from  labour 
of  the  prisoners  in  question.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  in  par- 
ticular, talent,  temper,  education,  station,  and  I  will  add  public  literary 
services,  must  combine  to  render  the  compulsory  picking  of  oakum 
perfectly  revolting  to  him  ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  many 
who  have  given  him  their  applause  so  lavishly,  should  not,  now  they 
know  the  truth,  give  their  pence  to  relieve  him  from  this  indignity. 

The  same  gentleman,  *  R.  L.  B.,'  also  commissions  me  to  purchase 
^1  worth  of  the  stock  of  Books  of  the  late  Henry  Hetherington,  and  pre- 
sent them  to  the  *  Prize  Distribution,'  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  is  secre- 
tary for  the  benefit  of  the  *  Wives  and  Families  of  the  Chartist  Victims'  (I 
have  forwarded  a  contribution  of  my  own  books  for  the  same  purpose). 
The  appropriateness  of  presenting  Books  of  Mr.  Hetherington's  to  this 
*  Prize  Distribution'  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  at  once  to  honour  the  dead 
and  serve  the  living.  Could  Hetherington  know  it  he  would  rejoice  in 
such  a  desination  of  his  volumes ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  concerned,  I 
hope  the  circumstance  will  prove  an  attraction  to  the  *  Distribution.' 

Reasoner  Office,  Oct.  18.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

The  '  Prize  Distribution  of  Books,'  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter 
(which  appeared  in  last  week's  Star)  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  working  men  who  are  at  present  confined  in 
different  gaols  in  England  as  political  prisoners.  I  insert  the  following 
communication,  as  it  may  meet  ihe  eye  of  some  able  to  help  the  object 
in  the  way  proposed : — 

144,  High  Holborn,  Oct.  10,  1849. 

*  Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  agitation  and  political 
excitement  of  the  past  year  resulted  in  the  prosecution  and  incarceration 
of  a  great  number  of  working  men,  the  wives  and  families  of  whom  have 
been  consequently  undergoing  great  privations,  notwithstanding  the 
kindly  aid  of  numerous  friends,  whose  assistance  has  been  humanely  given. 

*It  is  the  intention  of  some  of  those  friends  to  have  a  Prize  Distribution 
of  Books,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners ;  and  I  have  been  instructed  to  solicit  the  favour  of  a  Donation 
from  you  to  assist  the  benevolent  object  of  the  distribution.  The  subject 
of  the  donation  is,  of  course,  at  the  discretion  of  the  donor. 

'  Donors  will  not  in  any  way  commit  themselves  to  an  opinion  upon 
the  aims  or  conduct  of  the  prisoners  by  such  gifts  as  they  may  think 
proper  to  make,  but  will  simply  testify  their  sympathy  with  their  innocent 
wives  and  children,  and  whom  it  will  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  serve. 

*  Should  you  make  a  donation  of  books,  the  favour  of  your  autograph, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  is  solicited  in  each  volume,  should  your  donation 
consist  of  more  than  one  volume. 
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*  Books  will  be  called  for  by  a  Messenger,  when  and  where  instructed 
so  to  do  by  the  donor. 

'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  respectfully, 
'To  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  '  Thomas  Clark,  Sec/ 

WHY  DO  THE  CLERGY  OF  ALL  SECTS  OPPOSE 
POSTAL  REFORM  ? 


Sir, — In  this  state  of  the  world's  progression,  I  submit,  it  is  the  boun- 
den  duty  of  all  men,  as  far  as  their  means  and  opportunities  allow,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted,  not  only  superficially  but  practically,  with 
all  questions  that  do  or  may  affect  the  well-being  of  society  at  large. 
In  deciding  upon  a  public  question,  the  more  advanced  the  examiners 
are  the  less  excuse  is  there  for  misunderstanding  the  subject  discussed ; 
and  if  decisions  are  arrived  at  that  pander  to  custom  and  prejudice, 
I  say,  in  such  a  case,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  such  parties  may 
have  objects  and  views  adverse  to  the  interests  of  society.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  class  supposed  to  represent  the  religious  or  orthodox  portion 
of  the  community  have  placed  themselves  in  a  position  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  suspicious.  For  either  they  have  most  egregiously  erred 
in  their  conclusions  respecting  the  effects  of  the  proposed  government 
plan  to  avoid  a  blank  post  day  at  the  post  office,  or  they  have  shamefully 
betrayed  their  trust  by  commencing  a  religious  agitation  against  a 
measure  which  has  for  its  object  a  curtailment  of  Sunday  labour. 

For  my  part  I  should  like  to  hear  what  it  is  that  the  orthodox 
opponents  of  the  post  office  do  want,  expressed  in  language  stripped  of 
verbiage  and  disrobed  of  the  stereotyped  Pharisaical  phrases  continually 
addressed  to  those  whose  religion  seems  to  lie  in  their  ears.  An  official 
plan  is  offered  by  which  some  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  persons  will 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  first  day  of  the  week  through  concentrating,  in 
the  London  Post  Office,  the  sorting,  etc.,  now"  performed  in  the  country 
offices — duties  which  can  be  better  performed  by  twenty-five  men  in 
London.  Really  the  objections  that  have  been  put  forth  at  the  meetings 
on  the  subject  are  almost  enough  to  nauseate  even  those  gentlemen  of  the 
cloth  who  have  been  so  prominent  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
measure.  I  should  like  to  know  what  intelligent  persons  would  say  were 
there  an  agitation  got  up  to  do  away  with  gas,  and  all  the  speakers  at 
the  meetings  for  the  purpose  were  either  candle  manufacturers,  or  persons 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  that  manufacture.  Would  the  wildest 
visionary  dream  they  were  disinterested  ?  Would  a  tyro  in  trade  think 
his  interest  safe  in  such  hands  ?  Would  any  one  be  found  to  take  their 
statements  as  gospel?  Would  it  be  demonstrable  that  candles  were 
superior  to  gas  because  the  latter  has  exploded  occasionally  ?  Would 
the  most  sanctimonious  prefer  candles  because  the  gas  that  he  uses  is,  in 
portions  of  its  process,  made  on  Sunday  ?  People  seem  to  use  their 
senses  on  every  subject  but  religion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  any  measure  that  has  a  tendency  to  bring  to- 
gether quickly  and  regularly  the  written  communications  of  a  Nation, 
must  be  an  advantage,  and  tend  towards  progression.  Let  religionists 
if  they  please,  not  write  on  Sunday — let  them  decline  to  receive  their 
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own  letters  on  that  day  ;  but  because  they  think  it  right  thus  to  act,  let  ' 
them  not  attempt  to  debar  others  who  may  wish  to  receive  and  read  their  • 
letters  :  there  is  no  religion  in  that,   because  there  is  no  liberty.     By  the 
same  rule  Catholics  would  be  justified  in  making  all  the  country  fast 
when  they  do — although,  by  the  way,  if  a  good  dinner  of  fish  and  eggs 
be  fasting,  it  would  be  an  excusable  instance  of  zeal  were  they  to  make  , 
all  the  unfortunates  in  the  country  fast  in  the  same  way  every  day  in  the 
week. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  this  agitation  is  but  one  of  the  many  modes  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  by  which  piety  is  led  on  to  hinder  measures  con- 
ducive to  the  improvement  of  the  people.  Why  have  the  clergy  been 
silent  for  years,  during  which  the  official,  and  doubtless  other  govern- 
ment letters,  have  regularly  been  sorted  and  dispatched  to  their  destination 
on  the  Sunday  ?  Why  do  they  not  agitate  for  cheap  bread,  fewer  taxes, 
free  literature ;  or  why  do  they  not  agitate  to  obtain  a  rise  in  the  salaries 
of  these  sorters  and  carriers,  respecting  whose  welfare  they  have  such  a 
strong,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  new-born,  interest  ?  How  many  of  this 
class  have  even  proposed,  much  less  headed,  any  subscription  when  any 
poor  victims  (and  there  have  been  several)  have  been  discharged  and 
thrown  out  of  bread  through  exposing  the  misdeeds  of  the  post  office  ? 
The  Bishop  of  London,  and  those  who  follow  him,  may  be  able  to  put 
their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  declare  it  is  the  cause  of  the  poor  man  for 
which  they  strive ;  but  for  my  own  part,  strive  as  I  will  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  religion  is  with  them  a  trade,  and  subjugation  of  the  people  the 
chief  article  in  which  they  deal. 

In  spite  of  the  Bishop  being  one  in  the  direct  line  from  the  Apostles,  I 
cannot  help  feehng  religion  is  his  *  business,'  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
profession  ?  I  cannot  help,  when  I  hear  his  one-sided  observations  on 
this  measure,  fancying  he  must  have  much  the  same  feeling  in  the  matter 
as  any  tradesman,  who  gives  the  best  report  he  can  of  the  wares  he  has 
for  sale — the  difference  being  much  in  favour  of  the  tradesman,  who  in 
most  cases  gives  value  received  for  your  coin.  R.  L.  B. 

IMPEDIMENTS    TO    KNOWLEDGE. 


[The  Weekly  NewSj  which  many  of  our  readers  have  long  known  for 
its  eminently  useful  articles,  lately  contained  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  which  we  quote  below.  The  *  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition 
Committee '  have  been  discussing  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  principle 
enunciated  in  this  article,  and  of  connecting  a  demand  for  a  copyright  for 
original  contributions  with  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  all  taxes  on 
knowledge.  The  whole  question  is  destined  to  receive  a  large  portion  of 
public  attention,  and  we  are  anxious  to  put  our  readers  in  possession,  for 
reference,  of  the  arguments  with  which  the  subject  has  been  opened. — Ed.] 
The  public  is  so  habituated  to  taxes  on  knowledge,  that  it  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  This  fiscal  impost  was  not  originally 
imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  so  much  as  to  check  the  expression  of 
opinion,  and  deprive  the  people  of  the  great  engine  of  mental  resistance 
to  tyranny.  When  this  fine  on  intellectual  industry  proved  insufficient, 
the  law  of  libel  and  ex-officio  informations  were  called  into  requisition. 
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and  these,  with  the  limitation  of  the  franchise,  have  held  together  the 
oligarchy  organised  at  the  revolution  of  1688.  Taxes  on  thought  and  its 
circulation  are  taxes  on  liberty,  and  whoever  advocates  the  democratic 
principle  is  bound  in  consistency  to  support  all  efforts  for  their  removal. 

In  our  age  a  strong  protest  has  been  justly  entered  against  monopoly, 
and  its  principle  is  abandoned  even  by  those  who  once  were  most  clamo- 
rous in  its  support.  But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  exclusive  trading  in 
commodities,  and  however  their  pressure  may  be  more  immediately  felt 
by  those  who  are  pinched  in  food  and  clothing,  infinitely  more  fatal  is  the 
monopoly,  created  by  fiscal  impositions,  which  concentrates  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals  the  power  both  of  suppressing  facts  and  information, 
or  of  so  shaping  them  as  to  militate  against  the  general  interests  of  the 
community.  London  only  supports  six  morning  and  five  evening  papers ; 
there  have  been  as  many  as  thirty-five  in  Paris,  with  ojie-half  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  United  States,  where  there  are  neither  stamp  duties  nor 
duties  on  advertisements,  nor  on  paper,  journalism  is  more  extended  than 
in  France  and  England  united.  As  the  newspaper  is  now  the  recognised 
political  educator,  all  are  interested  in  securing  full  sway  for  its  competi- 
tive spirit,  that  the  range  of  inquiry  may  be  more  varied,  searching,  bold, 
and  independent.  Hitherto,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  been  confined 
to  the  organs  of  faction,  not  daring  to  lead  public  opinion  into  new  chan- 
nels, but  registering  and  enforcing  the  selfishness  or  prejudices  of  their 
employers,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  furnishing  a  marketable 
article.  We  blame  the  people  for  their  erroneous  judgments,  and  exone- 
rate the  teachers  who  have  perverted  their  minds. 

The  daily  newspaper  aspires  to  universality,  and  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  talent  and  industry,  and  skilful  combination  which  crowd  its  columns 
with  every  description  of  intelligence.  But  in  this  very  copiousness 
there  is  an  evil,  however,  rarely  observed.  The  temptation  of  pecuniary 
profit  makes  political  reasoning  bend  to  trading  advantage,  and,  looking 
at  the  vast  property  at  stake  in  funds  and  railways,  and  the  immense 
profits  to  be  reaped  by  raising  or  depressing  markets,  we  know  no  power 
more  dangerous  than  a  monopoly  exercised  by  one  or  two  widely  circu- 
lated journals.  This  evil  is  only  to  be  cured  by  competition,  and  the  re- 
moval of  fiscal  obstructions  is  requisite  to  open  up  the  avenues  of  compe- 
tition. The  monopoly  is  fatal  to  truth  and  justice ;  both  sides  of  a 
question  can  never  be  fairly  heard ;  and  even  if  a  limited  reply  is  per- 
mitted as  an  act  of  favour,  ample  discussion  is  stayed  by  a  notice  that 
further  remarks  must  be  charged  for  as  advertisements.  Were  the 
obnoxious  duties  abolished,  a  multiplicity  of  journals  would  spring  up,  and 
a  proper  division  of  intellectual  labour  would  be  established,  so  that  every 
party  would  possess  its  own  organ. 

In  connection  with  this  reform,  a  copyright  in  original  articles  should 
be  introduced.  What  do  we  now  witness  ?  There  are  Sunday  news- 
papers entirely  supported  by  literary  piracy,  reprinting  matter  obtained 
from  high  talent  at  a  high  cost  within  a  few  hours  after  its  first  appear- 
ance. The  tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  annihilate  original  writing, 
by  depriving  it  of  its  reward,  so  that  in  the  long-run  the  freebooters 
themselves  must  be  deprived  of  their  illicit  gains.  True  it  is  that  the 
public  are  cheaply  supplied,  but  so  are  they  who  purchase  stolen  goods. 
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If  the  public  desire  a  really  free  press,  they  must  not  look  to  it  as  a 
source  of  taxation;  and  if  they  are  anxious  for  truth,  for  elevated  and 
elevating  sentiments,  for  ideas  matured  by  study  and  reflection,  and  an 
honest  exposition  of  grievances,  they  must  recognise  original  articles  as 
j)roperty,  and  secure  them  against  a  plundering  appropriation  by  a 
copyright. 

The  advaiitages  of  a  copyright  in  original  articles  in  newspapers  are 
so  numerous,  and  will  produce  such  a  variety  of  political  and  social 
benefits,  that  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  it. 
At  present  we  shall  merely  point  to  the  injustice  to  the  author  of  essays 
such  as  those  of  ^Junius,'  or  of  papers  such  as  those  of  *  Mrs.  Caudle,' 
being  retailed  to  the  advantage  of  any  one  but  the  original  author  or  his 
nominee.  A  pretence  is  made  that  such  wholesale  pilfering  is  of  advan- 
tage as  a  kind  of  advertisement,  but  stealing  teapots  or  candlesticks 
under  the  plea  of  displaying  them  as  samples  has  never  yet  been  acknow- 
ledged as  advantageous  by  any  trader,  however  free  in  his  notions. 

The  entire  removal  of  the  stamp,  advertisement,  and  paper  duties  has 
been  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lower  the  tone  of  the  press  and 
throw  into  the  market  a  catchpenny  article  got  up  merely  lo  suit  the 
worser  tastes;  and  (to  be  promptly  maintained)  a  copyright  could  alone 
effectually  meet  this  objection,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of  drawing  the 
very  highest  class  of  writing  into  the  service  of  the  press.  Could  |)ro- 
prietor3  be  assured  they  could  confine  to  their  own  columns  the  original 
essays  and  articles  inserted,  they  could  afford  to  the  Macaulays  and  the 
Dickenses  prices  as  great  as  those  of  the  most  eminent  publishers.  The 
competition,  then,  would  not  rest  on  the  lowness  of  price,  but  on  the 
excellence  of  the  article. 

LIBERAL    LEADERS. 


'  How  many  English  hearts  sympathised  with  Hungarian  freedom  ! 
How  deeply  were  we  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the  gallant  Romans 
against  priestly  misrule  !  How  deep  and  just  was  our  commiseration  for 
the  Sicilians,  standing  out  for  the  old  constitution,  which  England  itself 
had  restored  and  guaranteed.  And  yet  we  saw  the  walls  of  Rome  bat- 
tered down,  and  a  triumvirate  of  Cardinals  restored  by  the  puissance  of 
French  bayonets.  The  Messinese  we  saw  given  up  to  sack  and  massacre 
by  the  mercenary  Swiss.  The  Palermitans  implored  our  supi)ort  in  vain. 
The  Hungarian  patriots,  as  they  sank,  held  forth  their  hands  to  us  for 
safety.  Yet  England  has  looked  on  with  mute  agony  and  made  no  sign.' 
— Express  of  Sept.  21. 

Excellently  expressed  !  How  many  English  hearts  sympathised  with 
Hungarian  freedom !  How  the  Hungarians  sank  holding  out  their 
hands  to  us  for  safety  !  Yet  England  looked  on  with  mute  agony  and 
made  no  sign  1 — How  deeply  were  we  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the 
gallant  Romans !  And  yet  we  saw  the  walls  of  Rome  battered  down, 
and — made  no  sign  ! — How  deep  and  just  was  our  coraniiseratii)n  for  the 
Messinese  given  up  to  sack  and  massacre,  while  we  looked  on  and  made 
no  sign  ! — Valuable  sympathy  and  commiseration  !  And  O  the  *  mute 
agony'   of  those  who  present   Lord  Palmerston  with  his  ow^n  portrait,  in 
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thanksgiving  for  that  he  has  in  England's  name  assisted  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Rome,  at  the  massacre  of  the  Messinese,  at  the  ruin  of  Hungary. 

Did  we  sympathise  with  Rome,  with  Sicily,  with  Hungary  ?  Some 
of  us.  The  mechanics  of  England  gave  their  little  money,  more  than 
they  could  well  spare,  and,  powerless  to  help  otherwise,  looked  on  in 
agony,  not  altogether  mute,  at  the  bombardments,  the  massacres,  the  ruin, 
which  the  Enghsh  government  connived  at,  aided,  and  abetted.  The 
mechanics,  the  poor,  the  slave-people  of  England  did  sympathise.  So 
also  did  many  a  generous  English  heart  beside.  And  yet — ^  England 
made  no  sign/  \ 

Why  not?     Because   those   who   rule  England  never  interfere  except    \ 
to  crush   the  hopes  of  Liberty.     They  are  in  accord  with    French  bom-    i 
barders ;  thei/  are  allies  of  Austria;  the?/  (not  England)  have   treaties 
with  the  Czar.     Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell  and  their  infamous  clique 
are  as  guilty  of  the   blood  of   Italy  and    Hungary,  as  the  accomplice  is 
guilty  of  blood  who  holds  the  door,  and  watches,  and  winks  at  the  mur-    f 
derer  passing  by  him  to  his  villainy.  [ 

'  England  looked  on  with  mute  agony  and  made  no  sign,'  because  her  | 
rulers  are  the  underhand  abettors  of  tvrannv  throuo-hout  the  world  Cask  | 
any  people  in  the  world  if  it  is  not  so)  ;  and  because  the  liberal  party  in  I 
Eiigland  would  not  hinder  that  abetting.  \ 

Would  not.  They  could  have  hindered  it,  and  yet  they  would  not.  | 
So  easy  was  it  to  iorce  a  nobler  policy  upon  our  Foreign  Office — so 
costlessly,  as  well  as  bloodlessly,  that  nobler  policy  might  have  been 
carried  out,  that  even  the  Peace  party  might  have  consented  to  it.  Have 
we  not  in  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet,  and  unemployed  ?  Would  French 
or  Spanish  ships  have  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  a  blockading 
squadron,  had  England  refused  to  allow  the  passage  of  French  or  Spanish 
troops  to  Italy  ?  Would  they  have  fired  one  shot  ?  Would  Russia  have 
ventured  across  the  Carpathians  had  England  dared  to  say — *  We  re- 
cognise the  Hungarian  Republic,  we  are  ready  to  defend  it  V  But  our 
'  liberals '  have  been  content  with  a  few  useless  questions,  with  some 
kindly,  or  it  may  be  compunctious,  almsgiving  to  the  victims  of  their 
indiiference  or  imbecility.  A  few  only  of  the  Miberal  leaders'  whose 
names  are  at  the  head  of  Committees  of  relief,  or  a  few  of  the  men  for 
whom  the  Express  is  written,  had  they  cared  one  tithe  as  much  for 
Rome  and  Hungary  as  they  do  for  Muscovado  sugar,  could  have  led  a 
party  and  a  power  which  should  have  compelled  even  the  shuffling 
Whiffs  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Eno-land,  and  with  it  the  cause  of 
European  liberty  against  the  foulest  conspiracy  of  recorded  time. 

I  would  be  clearly  understood  in  this  matter.  On  the  lists  of  Com- 
mittees are  the  names  of  some  whose  sole  power  of  aiding  lay  in  that 
direction,  of  others  who  elsewhere  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of  the 
martyrs.  All  honour  be  to  both  !  But  no  honour  to  the  men  of  poli- 
tical standing  and  influence,  who  could  have  prevented  the  wrong,  but 
who  contented  themselves  with  '  relieving'  the  victims.  And  I  say  the 
men  for  whom  the  Express  is  written,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Express  is  the  organ  and  echo  of  a  party  which  have  proved  themselves 
strong  enough  to  carry  any  question  in  which  they  are  interested. 

But  our  '  liberals  '  prefer  to  compliment  the  Minister  whose  conduct 
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lias  covered  the  nation  with  infamy,  whose  complicity  with  despotism  has 
degraded  the  English  name  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  even  more  than  it  was 
degraded  by  the  old  Tory  rascalities.  Having  betrayed  their  duty  to 
their  country,  having  meanly  deserted  humanity  and  justice,  this  is  the 
plea  set  uj)  for  them  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

'  The  days  of  Quixotism  are  in  fact  over.  We  can  no  longer  feed 
armies  or  spend  millions  for  the  sake  of  either  European  liberty  or  inde- 
pendence. It  is  consoling  and  honourable  to  think  that  England  has 
done  something  for  these  great  causes  when  in  their  feeble  infancy.  But  the 
population  of  the  Continent  are  no  longer  minors.  They  know  their  own 
affairs  and  interests.  They  have  heads,  arms,  rights,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  them ;  they  have  weapons,  and  have  of  late  learned  to  use 
them.  So  that  we  may  safely  leave  European  liberty  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Nor  is  there  one  of  us,  not  even  the  most  impatient  liberal,  who 
would  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  years,  confident  that  at  his  waking 
he  would  find  Europe  advanced,  if  not  perfected,  in  freedom  and  self- 
government. 

*  Insurmountable  obstructions  have  been  raised  to  our  philanthropy. 
Providence  had  its  own  reasons  for  not  allowing  us  to  better  the  world. 

'  It  is  a  glorious  English  characteristic  to  be  impatient  of  ill.  But  we 
cannot  remedy  all  ill.  We  cannot  prevent  the  Austrians  from  bastinado- 
ing Italian  women  on  the  stomach  till  they  die. 

*  Our  minds  are  pretty  well  made  up  with  respect  to  European  politics, 
that  we  cannot  go  to  war  from  motives  of  either  sentiment  or  humanity.' 
—  Express  of  Sept.  21. 

*The  defence  is  note-worthy,  as  the  programme  of  the  policy  of  a  party 
which  is  bidding  for  rule  in  England — a  MiberaF  and  *  popular'  party. 
Look  into  it.  '  The  days  oj  Quixotism  are  over :'  that  is  to  say,  the  days 
when  the  sentiment  of  humanity  was  considered  at  least  as  cogent  a 
reason  for  war  as  smuggling  poison  into  China.  Humanity  is  Quixot- 
ism in  the  new  liberal  creed.  ^  We  can  no  lo7iger  feed  armies  or  spend 
millions  for  the  sake  of  either  European  liberty  or  independence,'  No 
longer!  When  was  it  ever  done?  Ask  Spain,  or  France,  or  Italy,  or 
Poland,  or  the  betrayed  in  any  part  of  Europe,  what  they  think  of 
English  expenditure  'for  the  sake  of  European  liberty.'  'And  why 
cannot  you  ?  you  who  feed  armies  and  spend  millions  in  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  aggrandisement  in  India.  *  Biit  it  is  consoling  and  honourable 
to  think  that  England  has  done  something  for  these  great  causes  in  their 
feeble  infancy'  What  honour  to  you  that  your  forefathers  upheld  (if,  in- 
deed, they  had)  the  great  causes  which  you  shamefully  desert  ?  '  It  is 
consoling,'  says  the  man  who  looks  on  while  his  fellow  commits  a  murder, 
'  it  is  consoling  and  honourable  to  think  that  my  grandfather  helped 
this  victim  in  his  feeble  infancy.  He  is  now  no  longer  a  minor.  He 
knows  his  own  interests,  &c.  He  has  u  weapon  (to  be  sure  my  foot  is 
upon  it),  and  has  Ifearned  how  to  use  it.  I  may  safely  leave  him  to  take 
care  of  himself,  now  he  is  down.  It  is  consoling  to  know  how  honour- 
able my  grandfather  was,  and  that  I  am  not  exactly  a  murderer,  but  only 
a  non-intervening  looker  on.'  O,  no  doubt  of  the  readiness  of  our  'most 
impatient' liberals  to  'sleep  for  a  hundred  years' rather  than  honestly 
help  the  advance  of  European  freedom.     And  well  were  it  for  European 
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freedom  if  English  'liberal'  statesmen  were  sleepinp^  now,  instead  of  con- 
spiring with  diplomatists  to  uphold  the  accursed  of  Europe. 

The  *  insurmountable  obstructions  raised  by  Providence''  have  been  the 
treachery  and  baseness  of  English  ministers  and  the  non-intervening 
apathy  of  English  *  liberals/ 

Truly  '  we  cannot  remedy  all  ill.'  Non-interveners  cannot  remedy 
any.  But  to  say  we"  cannot  prevent  the  Austrians  from  bastinadoing 
Italian  women,  or  that  we  could  not  have  prevented  the  bombardment  of 
Rome,  the  massacre  of  the  Messinese,  or  the  fall  of  Venice  and  Hungary, 
is  simply  false.  Our  government,  or  the  liberal  opposition  that  sup- 
ports it,  could  have  prevented  these  evils,  if  either  had  cared  to  prevent 
them.  They  can  now  prevent  the  bastinadoing  of  Italian  women,  if  they 
care  to  prevent  it.  What  if  Radetzky  should  take  it  into  his  brutal 
head  to  bastinado  English  women  in  Italy  ?  Would  not  More  O'Ferral's 
worthy  master  put  a  stop  to  that?  Who  knows?  for  now  a  days  a 
Russell  is  vile  enough  for  anything.  But  if  he  would,  or  if  England 
would,  then  England  can  put  a  stop  to  the  other, — if  in  earnest.  *  JBut 
the  days  of  Quixotism  are  over.  Our  minds  ar'e  pretty  well  made  up 
with  respect  to  European  politicSy  that  we  cannot  go  to  war  from  motives 
of  either  sentiment  or  humanity.' 

Let  any  noble-hearted,  any  true-souled  man  who  may  yet  exist  in 
England  ponder  well  the  meaning  of  this  execrable  avowal — that  we, 
Tt'ho  can  go  to  war  to  revenge  a  petty  insult,  for  the  lust  of  unholy  gain, 
or  to  help  the  worst  of  despots,  '  cannot  go  to  war  from  motives  of  either 
sentiment  or  humanity.'  Let  any  honest,  generous  men  who  may  be  in 
this  England,  think  who  the  men  are  in  whose  name  a  journalist  dares 
make  this  avowal,  and  in  what  sink  of  infamy  they  would  bury  us  if  they 
could  become  the  masters  of  England's  destinies. 

If  this  home  policy  may  be  consistent  with  th^ir  foreign  (and  that  it 
would  be  some  voices  from  mines  and  factories  may  inform  us),  how 
happily  they  will  rule  the  land,  they  who  recognise*  no  motives  of  either 
sentiment  or  humanity. 

W.  J.  Linton. 

'CLAIMANTS     OF    HARMONY. 


Sir, — For  the  information  of  your  readers,  I  wish  to  state  that  a  copy 
of  the  Reasoner  containing  my  letter  to  Mr.  Finch  was  duly  posted  to 
him,  but  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  me.  Its  publication  may  recall 
some  parties  to  their  duty.  It  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  many  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  how  men  can  lie  under  such  imputations  is 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Sheffield,  October  8th,  1849.  Isaac  Ironside. 

*  Sir, — Having  seen  a  letter  in  the  Reasoner  from  you,  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  Harmony  affair,  and  I  being  an  outside  creditor,  hold- 

*  As  a  cause  of  war. — Ed. 
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ing  scrip  for  sixty-seven  pounds,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  Your 
letter  stated  that  from  facts  that  had  come  to  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Finch 
himself  thought  he  had  not  taken  the  wisest  course  in  acting  as  he  had 
done.  Now  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Finch,  but  I  never  received 
any  answer  to  it.  I  went  to  Liverpool  two  years  since,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Edward  Finch  ;  I  asked  him  for  my  money  ;  he  said  he  could  not  give 
me  any,  nor  could  he  tell  the  time  when  I  must  have  any.  I  told  him 
it  was  a  very  hard  case.  He  said  I  should  have  invested  my  money 
some  way  else.  That  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him.  I  should  like  the 
affair  settled  without  going  to  law,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  any 
knowledge  how  Mr.  Finch  is  for  settling  this  affair.  I  have  never  re- 
ceived any  interest.  I  told  Mr.  Finch  it  was  very  hard  that  I  should 
have  my  money  kept  back  that  way,  for  there  was  not  one  penny  of  it 
but  what  I  had  earned  in  a  factory,  in  a  room  heated  to  90  and  100 
degrees  of  heat,  and  ruined  my  constitution  to  get.  A  few  days  after  I 
had  lent  my  money  I  met  with  one  of  Josiah  Meadowcroft's  brothers, 
and  he  told  me  I  need  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  the  safety  of  my 
money,  for  that  Mr.  Bate  had  lent  ;£  13,000,  and  he  would  lose  it  all 
before  any  one  that  lent  them  money  should  lose  one  penny.  I  had  very 
great  faith  in  the  society  myself,  for  I  believe  if  they  had  asked  me  to 
lend  them  money  without  any  scrip  I  should  have  done  so.  And  look 
what  j»romises  Messrs.  Finch,  Galpin,  and  others  made  to  keep  faith  with 
the  creditors  in  the  Congress  of  1845.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  unriddle  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Finch — and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  write  this  letter  to  you,  to  see  if  you  could  enlighten  me  about  the 
affair.  You  must  excuse  any  grammatical  errors  and  bungling  composi- 
tion, for  I  scarcely  write  a  letter  once  in  a  twelvemonth ;  so  I  think  it  is 
time  to  come  to  an  end.' 

*  October  7th,  1849.  *  Alfred  Chadwick.' 


THOMAS  COOPER'S  ORATIONS. 


My  dear  Sir, — I  chose  'The  Doctrines  in  Mr.  Owen's  ne^j^work*  for 
my  subject,  at  John  Street,  last  night.  The  discourse  gave  rise  to  some 
little  controversy — exception  being  taken  by  three  friends  present  to  my 
statement,  that  I  differed  with  Mr.  O.  in  his  denial  that  the  actions  of 
Man  deserve  'praise  or  blame.  I  find  that  there  is  a  desire  to  debate  the 
matter  more  fully  than  the  time  at  the  close  of  a  discourse  allows. 

I  therefore  crave  space  for  a  report  of  my  oration  in  your  next  number, 
that  all  who  wish  to  controvert  my  position  may  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  so  doing.  I  will  send  you  the  report  in  as  complete  a  form  as  memory, 
and  the  few  notes  I  have  by  me,  enable  me  to  write  it  out.  You  know 
well  that  I  seldom  make  more  than  a  very  few  written  notes  beforehand, 
and  sometimes  none.  But  it  so  happens  that  I  made  larger  preparatory 
notes  than  usual,  for  this  discourse ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  did  so,  since 
the  wish  for  controversy  has  arisen. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  22,  1849.  Thomas  Cooper. 
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PROPOSED     ECLECTIC    TRACTS. 


Mr.  Hayes,  of  Failsworlh,  suggests  the  issuing  of  occasional  articles  from 
the  ReasoneVy  in  the  shape  of  separate  tracts  for  cheap  distribution.  To 
do  this,  it  would  cause  an  outlay  of  capital.  If  any  friends  should  see  fit 
to  place  at  our  disposal  a  few  pounds  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  commence 
an  issue  of  a  series  entitled  *  Eclectic  Tracts'  for  distribution  by  the  hun- 
dred, after  the  manner  of  the  Reh'gious  Tract  Society.  The  subject  of 
the  first  will  be  a  compliance  with  the  following  requisition  which  I 
la:tely  received,  signed  by  several  ladies,  expressed  in  these  words  : — *The 
problem  of"  how  to  die"  is  one  so  deeply  interesting  to  all  humanity — so 
doubly  interesting  to  all  heretical  humanity — and  so  trebly  interesting  in 
the  present  crisis,  when  the  demon  of  Disease  on  one  hand,  and  the  angel  of 
Liberty  on  the  other,  both  demand  so  frequently  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives — 
that  G.  J.  Holyoake  is  hereby  requested  to  publish  his  lecture  on  the  subject, 
that  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  may  learn  what  lights  he  may  have  dis- 
covered tending  "  to  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place."  ' 

SONNET. 


To  the  memory  of  Count  Louis  Bathyany,  murdered  at  Pesth,  in  September, 
1841),  by  the  order  of  Marshal  Haynau,  accused  of  having  been  infidel  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  faithful  to  the  People  of  Hungary. 

Thou  art  our  brother  now: — The  manifold 

And  cruel  sins  inflicted  by  thy  race, 

Patrician,  upon  ours,  shall  have  no  place 
Hereafter  in  our  minds  :  but  in  the  fold 
Of  our  rough  hearts,  in  which  are  nursed  the  old 

And  sacred  fires,  there  shall  be  lasting  trace 

Of  thy  proud  name — which  time  shall  not  erase 
Nor  future  wrongs  freeze  in  Oblivion  cold. 
For  thou  hast  died  beneath  the  fangs  of  those, 

'Tween  whom  and  us  is  natural,  deadly  strife, 
The  blood-gorged,  priest-crowned  Anarchs,  our  fell  foes. 

Thus,  by  thy  death,  which  vindicates  thy  life, 
rf       Installed  in  that  Companionship,  art  thou, 

Ot  those  who  sufier —  We  are  brethren  now.  Eugene. 

HARVEST-TIME. 


What  of  the  harvest?  patriot,  say! —  Praying  the  Lord  of  the   harvest  worth 

Seed  is  sown  for  the  harvest  day  :  To  send  the  desolate  reapers  forth. 

Freedom's  seed  for  the  Future's  food,  When  may  the  clear-eyed  Morning  see 

Sown  in  many  a  martyr's  blood,  The  first  full  sheaf  of  liberty  ? 

Fed  by  the  sun  of  hopeful  years,  ^hat  of  the  harvest  ?  hungerer,  say  !— 

And  the  holy  rain  of  exiles'  tears  :  y^t  your  fields  are  the  tyrants'  prey. 

Sorrow  and  hope  and  toil  upheap'd  q,  if'the  reapei  s  firmly  stood, 

Ask- May  the  harvest  now  be  reap'd  ?  q,  if  Liberty's  harvest  brood 

ttr^    X    1  .u    i_  .  o       X  •  .  I  Stood  together  as  true  men  stand, 

What  ot  the  harvest?  patriot,  say  ! —  n«^  ^^w,^««*.   a ^^r.A  i a 

11TL   X   i-xL    1  I-  o     i_  L     Q  ^^^  compact,  devoted  band, 

Whatot  the  labourers?  where  are  they? —  ^^^r^«  k„  «  ^i^.,*^ ^„c  u^  ,.*u  d  ^   ^^        i 

■n    .y     nTj    L-n       j  ji         -x  xlope  Dy  a  plcuteous  heiU'th  should  TCSt, 

By  the  ntld  or  Jb  reedom  sadly  wait  a  /„««^i«.  i.„;^^  „w.^„  t  „k^  „'<,  u        * 

-r/        1        TT  -xi   1-  X        X  -^  queenly  bride  upon  l^abour's  breast. 

Houseless  Hope  with  her  peasant  mate,  "^  '^  Spartacus 
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In  the  Examiner  of  1830  appeared  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Hetherington  : — 
'Ml-.  Hetherington,  who  had  been  hunted  round  the  country  bj  police  officers 
from  London,  for  publishing  unstamped  penny  papers,  made  his  appearance  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  working  classes,  held  at  the  Kotunda,  Black- 
friars  Road,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  and  harangued  the  meeting.  He  said 
that  he  was  determined  to  write  to  Messrs.  Birnie  and  Halls,  offering  to  surrender 
himself,  and  bear  all  the  punishment  they  could  legally  inflict,  provided  they 
liberated  the  poor  men  then  in  custody  for  selling  his  publications.  He  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  his  tour  through  the  country,  and  his  narrow  escape  from  the 
spies  which  the  Whig  government  had  sent  after  him.' 

In  an  article  on  the  Wesleyan  divisions,  the  Weekly  Dispatch  says : — *  Men 
endow  theology,  and  not  religion.  They  attach  property  to  profession  of  dogmas, 
in  place  of  to  bodies  of  men.  They  offer  a  premium  to  hypocrisy,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  infallibility  ;  and  when  they  find  that  although  creeds  and  doctrines  may 
be  stereotyped,  and  may  stand  still,  the  human  mind  and  their  own  convictions  of 
truth  will  alter  and  progress,  they  at  last  make  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  they 

have  only  gained  new  lights  to  lose  their  old  worldly  possessions No  man  has 

a  right,  morally,  to  endow  opinions  ;  which  is  only  to  say  that  no  man  is  entitled 
to  bribe  men  to  profess  what  they  have  ceased  to  believe.' 

During  the  continental  convulsions,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the  poet,  gave  the 
following  synopsis  of  *  the  latest  news  from  Europe  :' — 

*  Kindgoras  to-day  are  upside  down, 
The  castle  kneels  before  the  town, 
A  monarch  fears  a  printer's  frown  — 

A  brickbat's  range  ! 
Give  me,  in  preference  to  a  crown. 

Five  shillings  change.' 

To  the  other  attractions  of  22,  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Mr. 
Truelove  has  added  that  of  a  Circulating  Library,  which  will  add  to  the  conve- 
nience as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  neighbourhood. 

On  Thursday  evening,  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  a  meeting  will  be  held 
— Mr.  Owen  in  the  chair — to  devise  means  of  organising  Socialistic  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Walter  Cooper  is  still  in  Lancashire.  Various  placards  of  his  lectures 
received  show  that  he  is  actively  employed  in  the  populous  towns. 

We  have  been  shown  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins,  which  has  cost  an  immense 
sum  in  preparation,  which  finally  and  indubitably  secures  £10,000  for  a  new 
Socialist  and  Literary  Institution.  Before  its  establishment  £3000  more  will  be 
added  to  the  capital. 

Our  correspondent,  R.  L.  B.,  instructs  us  to  say  that  he  shall  cause  the  Weekly 
Dispatch  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Reading  Room  at  Galashiels. 

Mr.  Duckworth,  who  has  purchased  '  Mathematics  no  Mystery '  in  numbers, 
asks,  what  it  may  be  useful  to  others  to  answer,  in  what  order  the  plates  should 
be  bound  up  in  the  book.  The  title-page,  of  course,  goes  first.  Plates  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  and  7,  face  respectively  pages  59,  67,  79,  89,  97,  111,  and  116. 

The  Zoist  for  October  contains  its  usual  contribution  of  philosophical  facts  to  the 
new  science  of  thought.  The  case  of  the  recovery  of  six  hundi-ed  and  fifty  pounds 
by  a  clairvoyant  belongs  to  the  romance  of  metaphysics.  It  is  related  by  Dr. 
Elliocson.  Dr.  Esdaile  has  expressed  in  one  passage  a  problem  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  mesmerism  have  to  solve.  It  is  this — '  I  have  received  letters,'  writes 
Dr.  Esdaile, 'from  different  parts  of  the  world,  congratulating  me  on  my  mes- 
meric success,  and  detailing  the  unknown  writer's  personal  experience  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mesmerism.  If  these  people  did  not  toll  the  truth,  you  have 
the  incomprehensible  phenomenon  of  men  lying  across  oceans  and  continents  to 
please  me  1'  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 
[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  trom  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LiTERAKi  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Oct.  26,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  *  Progress  of  Democracv  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  28th  (7),  Mr.  Charles  Southwell, 'The 
Cause  of  Progress.* 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.  —  Oct.  28,  (7) 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  '  The  Life,  Character,  and 
Genuis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
Oct.  29,  (8)  a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— Oct.  25.  (8)  Mr.  Charles  Southwell, 
'  The  Lancashire  and  Christian  Beacons  and  the 
Lancashire  Agitation.'     26th,  Mr.  Chas.  Southwell, 

•  Church  Doctrine  and  Church  Plunder.'     28th,  (7) 
Mr.  W.  Baker,  '  Miracles  and  Miracle  Workers.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.— Oet.  29,  (8^)  Mr.  John  Robinson,  '  On 
Pneumatics.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— October  29,  (85) 
Mr.  T.  H.  Rees,  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas 
Cranmer.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman.  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— October  28,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 

*  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.- Oct.  28,  (Hi  a.m.) 
a  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Oct.  26th  (8),  Public  Discussion.  Question,  '  Are 
the  Christian  Scriptures  a  true  Record  of  Facts?' 
28th  (7;,  Mr.  Field,  'Associative  Homes  for  the 
People.'     30th  (7),  Mr.  John  Edwards,  '  Geology  ' 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Pledged  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 

Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy- square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9?  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124 ;  from  IJ  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildmgs.— Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal, Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn.— Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9i  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.     Conductress,   Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  House;,  Lower  Street,  Islington.— Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9i  to  3. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  econo^ay,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  known 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 


Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square. — Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,I7tt,  High  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate^ street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown  Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Itoad. — Meals, 
Hominy,   American    Biscuits,   etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell. — Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 

WORKS.  EDUCATIONAL  &  SPECULATIVE. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8  Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.    2nd  1000 2    6 

Practical  Grammar.    3rd  inoo I    6 

Hand- Book  of  Graduated  Grammalical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000    1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000..  I  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate..  1  6 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.    4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  &  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0    6 
Rationalism  :  a  Treatise  on  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Societarian  Reform 0    6 

As  communications  continually  reach  us  repre- 
senting the  great  diflaculty  of  obtaining  the  above 
works  through  some  channels,  we  hereby  give 
notice  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them 
through  the  booksellers  that  they  shall  receive  them, 
post  free,  on  remittance  of  the  price  of  the  book. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  14   159  6 

One  who,  on  this  occasion,  belongs  to  the 

family  of  '  the  Smiths ' 1  0 

W.  Sanderson /Q^jl^j  J     3  0 

•  t.  Anderson     V 

M.  B.  and  F.  A.  B 2  0 

John  Ellis  (quarterly). I  0 

G.  Boggis,  per  publisher 2  6 

Mr.  Medley,  per  do 2  0 

(Per  Mr.  Hayes,*  Miles  Platting,  Manchester.) 

Edwin  Clough 1  0 

E.  D.Holme 1  0 

Thomas  Hayes 1  0 

Francis  Holme ••«  1  0 

H.  Wardle worth I  0 

J.  Shelmerdine    1  0 

W.  M'Cullura. 1  0 

Robert  Gilbodj    1  0 

James  Hanning   1  0 

William  Bowker 1  0 

J.Hayes ,..  1  0 

W.  Heald 1  0 

J.  0 1  0 

C.  McC 1  0 

M.  Holme 1  0 

G.Chambers I  0 

J.Thompson I  0 

*  We  quote    from    Mr.   Hayes's  letter,  which 
accompanied  this  remittance,  the  following  well- 
expressed  sentiment: — '  I  think  it  discreditable  lo 
free-thinkers  of  this  country  that  the  Reasoner  is 
not  better  supported.    To  those  who  have  nega- 
tived religious  error,  I   think  the  term  apathetics 
fully  as  applicable  as  the  term  sceptics,  Anti-Chris- 
tians seem  to  content  themselves  with  singing — 
"There's  a  good  time  coming, 
[Only]  wait  a  little  longer  ;" 
forgetting  that  whilst  we  are  waiting  patiently,  we 
ought  to  be  working  strenuously.' 
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(Per  Mr.  Pilling,*  Ashton-under-Lync) 

W.  Pilling    1  0 

J.  Hindle  2  6 

B.Greenwood ^  0 

Levi  Greenwood ^  2 

0.  Greenwood 0  6 

Mother  Greenwood 0  6 

W.  Meadowcroft 1  0 

J.  Hadfield    1  0 

W.  Carter 1  0 

W.  Orme  1  0 

H.  Home  1  0 

B.Swire 2  0 

G.Williamson 1  0 

(From  Mossley.) 

W.Aitken 1  0 

W.  Poliitt 1  0 

Ann  Owen     0  6 

W.Turner    1  0 

J.  Lawton .•.  1  0 

C.  Moss 1  0 

K.  Mellor .^.  .^. ......... . . 1_  0 

THE  CARLILE   MONUMENT. 

The  frien.la  in  Ashton  -under- I^yne  have  forwarded 
the  annexed  liberal  subscriptions  for  this  object. 
If  other  towns  sbouid  follow  their  example,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  yet  do  more. 

Subscriptions.per  Mr.John  Hindle.Ashton-under- 
Lyne.— E.  C.  Broadbent  10s.,  W.  Poliitt  5s.,  W. 
Orme  5s.,  J.  Hindle  2s.  6d.,  B.  Swire  2s.  6d., 
J.  Stafford  2s.  6d.,  W.  Meadowcroft  2s.  6d.,  S. 
Furness  28.  6d.,  J.  Thornley  2s.  6d.,  W.  Aitken 
2s.  6d.,  S.  Ingham,  Manchester, 2s.  6d.,  W.  Shaw 
2s.  6d.,  E.  Hobson  2s.  6d.,  W.  Filling  Is.,  G, 
Wynn  Is.,  J.  Leech  Is.,  J.  Redmayne  Is  ,  W. 
Woolloy  Is.,  J.  Hipson  Is.,  W.  Matley  Is.,  B. 
Greenwood  Is.,  A.  (  hudwick  Is.,  F.  Chadwick  Is., 
W.  Turner  Is.,  S.  Poliitt  <jd.    Total,  ^2  l6s.  6d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  sul.joined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d. ; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 

THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eloge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
cake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner  :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Linton  ;  with  Hether- 
ington's  *  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 

Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 
Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington      ....     0    3 
Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy 

before   Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence         ....         ....         ....         .... 

The  Questions  of  Zapata . . ; . 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot         ....  ....  .... 

A  Letter  on  Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham    ....         ....  .... 

A  View  of  all  Religions   . .         ....         .... 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 

[Or  in  13  Nos.,  at  2d.  each.] 
Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.    4  vols.,  cloth     ....    l6    0 

[Onlv  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  ditto,  each     4     0 

[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  re- 
main on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 

*  Mr.  Pilling,  to  whose  interest  we  are  indebted 
for  collecting  these  subscriptions,  is  the  son  of  the 
Mr.  Pilling,  now  of  America,  so  well  known  to 
the  political  reformers  of  England. 
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plete    sets    may    possibly    complete .  them. 
But  such  applications  must  be  made  im- 
mediately.] 
Babeuf's   Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1  vol., 

C!oth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical  Rhapsody,   1   vol., 

clothbds 2    0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper       ....         ....         ....      1     8 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1  vol.     . .  reduced  to    1     6 

Carpenters  Political  Text  Book.     1  vol 2    6 

Atheism  Justified  and  Religion  Superseded  0  1 
Cobbett's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution 

of  1830  2     0 

Library  of  Reason,  Nos.  1  to  23  ..  each  0  1 
Plain  Cooking  for  Plain  People 0    3 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's-head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster  Row.  

NAPIER'S  ILLUSTRATED  &  HISTORICAL 
GUIDE  TO  BADAJOZ.  With  Sixteen  En- 
gravings. Now  Publishing,  price  4d.,  or  by  post 
direct,  eight  Stamps. 

'  An  excellent  little  Illustrated  Guide.'— i^Mn. 

'  A  curious  illustration  of  how  art  promotes  art, 
and  labour  labour.'  —  Economist. 

'  The  pamphlet,  too,  points  amoral ;  read  history, 
and  then  sensible  amusements  are  more  interesting 
as  well  as  amusing.' — Weekly  News. 

'  It  is  altogether  quite  a  superior  book  of  the 
kind  and  class.' — Maidstone  Journal. 

Also,  THE  .PENNY  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 
TO  BADAJOZ.  With  Eight  Engravings.  By 
post,  two  stamps.  Containing  a  condensed  account 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  last  memoraVjle  seige. 

'  It  is  culculatea  to  cause  the  terrible  ravages  of 
war  to  be  estimated  at  their  proper  value.' — Rea- 
sonrr. 

J.  Gilbert,  Paternoster  Row  ;  G.  Vickers,  Holy- 
well Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

O PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
K^  10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 


INTIMATIONS. 
The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Volumes. 

Received. —  Question  of  Arbitration. — Bond  of 
Brotherhood,  No.  3,  Vol.  IV.— Nation,  No.  7.— 
Commercial  Journal  and  Family  Herald,  No.  43, 
—  J.  C,  Bath.  (The  subscription  of  4s.  for  the 
Carlile  Monument  never  came  to  hand.1 — Spec- 
tator, No.  nil. — VV.  Knowles.  (It  has  been 
of  accident  that  his  communications  were  not 
noticed.) — W.  Baragwanath.  (Thanks  for  Orson 
Pratt's  EsssLj.)— Northern  Star,  No.  626.— Hugo. 
(Thanks  for  enclosure.".  Many  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  '  words  spoken  at  Arthur  Dyson's 
grave,'  very  gratif;jing,  have  reached  us.) 
*»*  Next  week  we  shall  publish  an  article, to  which 
we  solicit  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  unity, entitled 
'Aids  to  Conciliation,'  by  Henry  Lestar  Harrison. 

London: — Printed  by  A.&  H.  Holyoake,3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1849. 
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An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  b« 
to,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oeing  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
■till  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  r  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  moat  important  questions  of  human  life,  ia  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps. 


SERVING  THE  PEOPLE  AND  PLEASING  THE  PEOPLE. 


*  Common  Sense/  of  Hyde,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  frequent  and 
long  communications,  expresses  disappointment  at  their  omission.     Him 
and  others  it  may  be  useful  to  remind,  that  the  chief  functions  of  a  propa- 
gandist journal  is  the  exposition  of  principles  for  the  guidance  and  in* 
sti'uction  of  the  friends  of  progress.     The  reports  most  useful  are  those 
of  such  facts  as  make  additions  to  public  knowledge.     New  ideas,  and 
old  ideas  expressed  in  a  new  and  more  perfect  way,  are  the  more  prefer- 
able for  selection.     The  Reasoner  aims  at  being  a  text  book  of  argu- 
ments— a  kind  of  companion  paper  to  others.     This  is  the  light  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  regarded,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  is  valued  by  its  prin- 
cipal friends.     We  are  obliged  by  all  facts  communicated  to  us,  but 
cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all.     Like  the  editor  of  Chamher^  Jour- 
nal^ a  paper  almost  universally  acceptable,  we  must  be  permitted  to  select 
those  articles  and  particulars  which  we  deem  most  useful.     Many  facts 
which  we  do  not  appear  to  notice,  we  profit  by  having  them  at  hand. 
Though  we  cannot  insert  everything,  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  every- 
thing.     That  contributor  who  says  you  mu&t  use  my  communication 
hampers  us,  he  who  says  you  may  use  it  helps  us.     We  are  never  discon- 
certed by  any  number  of  advices  or  opinions,  however  contradictory :  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  by  them.     It  is  only  in  this  way  we  can 
learn  the  wishes  of  our  friends.     If  one  says  do  this  thing,  and  another 
Bays  do  the  opposite,  we  take  our  own  course.     In  the  case  in  which  two 
persons  recommend  one  course  and  three  the  contrary — if  it  involves  no 
principles — we  go  like  Napoleon's  Providence,  on  the  side  of  the  greater 
army:  for  the  majority  of  readers,  like  the  majority  of  a  meeting,  must 
rule. 

One  who  has  had  large  experience  with  the  world  once  addressed  to 
us  these  words : — *  You  cannot  often  serve  the  poor  in  the  language  of 
the  poor.'  This  declaraiion  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  mankind  was 
the  warrant  of  the  sagacity  of  the  remark,  and  whose  continuous  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  people  placed  it  above  suspicion,  arrested  our  attention, 
and  much  observation  has  since  convinced  us  of  its  truth.  It  is  a  maxim 
which  throws  a  new  light  over  the  field  of  popular  advocacy.     It  is  i 
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always  desirable  to  interest  and  please  those  who  read,  but  it  is  often 
possible  to  serve  those  whom  you  cannot  at  the  same  time  please.  Im- 
perfectly, most  imperfectly  this  idea  may  be  realised  by  us,  but  it  should 
always  be  the  aim  of  a  journalist  of  a  reforming  party  to  advance  its 
cause  in  public  estimation.  Plenty  of  papers  will  always  be  found  to 
say  that  which  accords  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  poor — and 
the  poor  will  believe  that,  because  their  passions  find  enlargement,  and 
because  their  indignation  (well  founded  it  may  be)  finds  utterance,  that 
they  are  therefore  served.  They  are  gratified,  but  if  the  momentary 
gratification  postpones  the  day  of  their  deliverance,  they  are  not  served. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  this  point.  We  may  err  in  what  we  admit  and 
in  what  we  omit  to  this  end ;  but  let  those  whom  we  reluctantly  disap- 
point, remember  the  principle  on  which  our  course  is  regulated.  We 
have  been  seduced  into  saying  thus  much,  from  an  opinion  that  the  ex- 
cellent friends  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  work,  to  whose  generous 
devotion  we  owe  both  the  daily  extension  of  publicity  and  continued  sup- 
port, need  only  to  have  the  matter  put  before  them  in  this  light  to  satisfy 
them.  Many,  by  far  the  majority  of , our  friends,  understand  this  very 
well.  The  explicit,  specific,  and  approving  letters  which  we  receive, 
assure  us  that  we  take  that  course  which  meets  with  real  approbation 
and  effects  real  good.  But  they  may  be  excused  wishing  for  unanimity 
who  strive  to  deserve  it.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

C|)0maiS  Cflojier'^  tSrationtf. 
DOCTRINES  IN  THE    NEW^ORK  OF  ROBERT   OWEN: 

*  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  MIND  AND  PRACTICE  OP  THE  HUMAN  RACE.' 

An  Oration,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  'Purgatory  of  Suicides  ;'  delivered  at 
the  Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  on  Sunday  evening,  October  21,  1849. 


When  men  cannot  answer  the  discoverer,  or  restorer,  of  a  great  truth, 
they  either  persecute  him  with  severity,  or  endeavour  to  make  him  an 
object  of  ridicule.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  venerable  philanthropist, 
whose  latest  work  we  have  to  consider  to-night,  to  receive  both  kinds  of 
treatment :  persecution  from  those  who  saw  that  he  was  putting  their 
craft  in  danger ;  and  ridicule  from  the  ignorant.  Among  the  selt-inter- 
ested  he  was  pointed  at  as  the  very  incarnation  of  all  that  was  Godless, 
Christless,  and  damnable  ;  and  among  those  who  were  too  weak  or  too 
idle  to  think,  he  was  held  up  for  a  sneer  as  *  the  Man  of  One  Idea,  who 
could  talk  about  nothing  but  that  Idea,  and  his  Communities  associated 
in  ranges  of  buildings  formed  in  parallelograms.' 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  change  has  evidently  been  com- 
ing over  the  minds,  both  of  the  persecutors  and  the  witlings.  The  fierce 
■  and  fiery  invective  of  the  Quarterly/  Revle7n  is  no  longer  repeated ;  and 
the  *  Man  of  One  Idea'  finds  t^o  many  apologists  even  among  the  clergy, 
and  so  many  candid  admissions  that  he  may  be  right  even  from  the  rigid 
Political  Economists,  that  the  sneerers  have  forgot  to  sneer. 

Some  very  solid  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  change.  The  high 
personal  character  of  the  teacher  of  any  great  truth  cannot  fail  to  produce 
its  sofieuiug  eflect  on  the  minds  of  some,  and  in  the  course  of  time. 
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When  a  man  lives  on  to  threescore  years  and  ten,  maintaining  the  same 
truth,  calmly  and  yet  energetically,  in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  when  he 
sacrifices  thousands  upon  thousands  to  promulo^ate  his  truth,  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  devoted  friends  and  dutiful  children,  might  be  said  to  have 
come  to  sheer  poverty,  in  spreading  it,  and  seeking  practically  to  establish 
it;  when  no  failure  discourages  him  ;  when  calumny  cannot  charge  him 
with  a  vice ;  but,  in  his  cheerful  and  happy  old  age,  the  lessons  of  good- 
ness, kindness,  and  charity  for  all  men,  dwell  upon  his  tongue,  and  hope 
and  faith  in  the  Future  sparkle  in  his  still  undimmed  eye,  Persecution 
]ierself  feels  palsy-stricken  if  she  attempts  to  raise  her  hand  against  him  ! 

The  pressure  of  national  difficulties,  too  ; — the  fearful  increase  of 
poverty,  and  of  poverty-made  crime ; — the  suspicion  which  has  awoke  up 
in  the  minds  of  thinkers,  that  governments  do  not  understand  their  busi- 
ness, but  that  they  are  only  blunderers  upon  expediency ; — the  growing 
conviction  that  governments,  rightly  constituted,  have  other  duties  than 
punishing  crime,  and  resisting  *  sedition,'  on  the  one  hand,  and  foreign 
invasion  on  the  other; — the  reflection  in  the  minds  of  millions,  that  while 
they  labour  and  starve,  others  reap  the  fruits,  and  riot ; — together  with 
the  perception  in  the  minds  of  the  governing  and  electoral  classes,  forced 
upon  them  by  the  fearful  ^  signs  of  the  times,'  that  this  reign  of  blunder 
and  expediency,  of  selfishness  and  wrong  cannot  last ; — these  concur- 
rences, I  say,  of  fact  and  conviction,  have  caused  hundreds  to  turn  with 
reverent  and  earnest  inquiry  towards  those  same  social  theories  and  their 
promulgator,  which  they  were  wont  to  treat  with  persecuting  scorn,  or 
ignorant  levity. 

Godwin, — whose  great  work,  the  '  Political  Justice,'  we  hastily  re- 
viewed, a  forinight  ago, — })ublished  his  deep  speculations  at  a  period 
when  the  prejudices  of  this  country  were  worked  upon  by  crafty  and 
renegade,  statesmen  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  warlike  opposition  to  France ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  institute  a  new  form  of  society  there, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  led  many  to  conclude  that,  because  it  had 
failed  there,  it  must  fail  everywhere,  and  was  *  all  a  dream.'  Neither  did 
Godwin  seek  practically  to  establish  his  ideas:  they  remained  specula- 
tions,— and  speculations  which  the  prevalence  of  European  war  under 
Napoleon  rendered  it  utterly  impossible,  for  the  time,  to  realise, 
nationally. 

But  the  restoration  of  what  are  called  *  legitimate  governments,'  and 
the  long  trial  they  have  had  since  Napoleon's  fall, — with  the  increase 
of  poverty,  taxation,  national  embarrassment,  and  discontent,  even  amidst 
all  the  favourable  circumstances  of  peace, — have  brought  back  the  con- 
viction, with  thinkers,  that  no  government  or  society  constituted  on  the 
old  principles  can  ever  be  able  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
people.  'The  world,'  say  those  who  think  most  deeply,  *  has  been 
governed  on  the  same  principles  of  Inequality,  under  different  names,  for 
several  thousand  years : — let  us  listen  to  what  it  is  the  teachers  of 
Equality  say.  Fourier,  and  Cabet,  and  Robert  Owen,  tell  us  that  the 
world  might  be  made  happy  on  their  schemes: — let  us  examine  whether 
their  plans  look  really  so  Utopian,  and  fantastic,  and  wicked,  as  we  have 
ijhitherto  been  led  to  believe; — or  whether  the  truth  of  the  case  be  not,  in  1  i  V 
T^erity,  this — that 'the  irrationality  and  wickedness  have  been  in.  the  heads 
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and  hearts  of  their  proad  and  tyrannical  opponents,  rather  than  in  these 
teachers  of  the  Now  Ideas. 

Such,  I  conceive  to  be  the  reasonings,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
reason,  and  the  causes  why  the  doctrines  of  Communism  or  Socialism 
are  besinnins:  to  meet  with  more  reverent  treatment  from  those  divisions 
of  existing  Society  which  are  called  *  respectable/  And  those  who  turn 
to  the  new  work  of  Robert  Owen  will  not  have  their  attention  distracted 
by  the  number  of  principles  which  are  presented  for  their  consideration. 
As  a  theorist  he  does  not  at  all  resemble  Fourier.  The  range  of  inqui- 
ries of  that  remarkable  mind, — the  connection  he  sought  for  his  system 
in  every  branch  of  nature  and  science, — must  astonish  all  who  examine 
his  system.  I  have,  for  some  months,  been  engaged  occasionally,  in 
inquiring  into  the  system  of  Fourier ; — but  I  declare  to  you  that  I  do  not 
consider  myself  com])etent  to  present  it  to  you  ; — and  I  shall  never  un- 
dertake to  illustrate  that  which  I  think  I  do  not  fully  comprehend.  In  a 
little  time  I  may  take  courage  to  grapple  with  the  very  comprehensive 
subject  of  Fourierism  :  at  present  I  forbear. 

The  simplicity  of  Robert  Owen's  teachings,  in  this  his  last  work,  I 
repeat,  will  strike  every  inquirer.  It  is  true  they  are  not  here  propo^:ed 
in  what  we  call  logical  order  or  method.  The  same  principle  is  incul- 
cated, again  and  again,and  often  in  almost  the  very  same  wordp.  This 
volume  is  not  very  large ;  and  a  reader  of  any  strength  and  clearness  of 
mind  would  be  able,  afier  reading  it  twice  over,  to  sit  down  and  pen  its 
teachings  in  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  pages  it  occupies. 

The  author,  perhaps  from  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  seems  to  prefer 
teaching  by  repetition,  rather  than  by  analytical  brevity.  As  simple  and 
few  as  its  principles  are,  however,  I  did  not  say  that  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  them  would  see  the 
principles  in  this  book  to  be  self-evident.  Quite  the  contrary  Some 
of  ihem  are  just  the  declarations  to  stagger  him.  Let  him  for  instance 
open  at  page  9,  just  when  the  author  is  relating  how  he  came  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fundamental  truth  he  has  maintained  through  so  many 
years.  Here  is  Mr.  Owen's  experience,  in  thinking,  at  twenty — and  he 
is  now  seventy-five. 

*  Nature,  through  the  study  of  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  the 
world,  had  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  that  man  had  ever  been,  was, 
and  ever  must  be,  the  creature  of  the  circumstances  made  to  exist  around 
him  before  and  after  his  birth. 

*  This  is  the  root  from  which  emanate  all  true  and  valuable  ideas  res- 
pecting humanity — the  one  idea,  with  which,  to  be  true,  all  other  ideas 
must  be  consistent. 

*It  is  what  the  world,  in  its  ignorance,  has  called  my  "one  idea;"  not 
knowing  that  it  contained  all  other  ideas  connected  with  human  life  and 
happiness ;  and  that  it  is  the  knowledge  which  alone  can  make  all  other 
knowledge  of  permanent  value.'  » 

*  What  !*  a  new  reader  of  this  doctrine  will  exclaim — '  Man  has  ever 
been,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  creature  of  the  circumstances  made  to 
exist  around  him  before  and  after  his  birth  !—  that  is  to  say,  the  creature 
of  organisation,  education,  and  of  the  various  influences  which  surround 
liim  ia  after  lifeJ     Why,  how  can  tliis  be?     Ami  not  told  from  a  thou- 
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sand  pulpits,  and  in  ten  thousand  books,  that  I  can  make  my  own 
circumstances?  Do  the  laws  established  in  my  own  country,  or  in  any 
other,  regard  me  as  "a  creature  of  circumstance,"  either  with  respect  to  my 
peculiar  organisation,  or  the  habits  I  contract  from  the  influences  to 
which  I  am  ex])osed  after  my  birth  ?  Do  not  these  laws  judge  all  men 
alike,  without  respect  to  their  natural  constitutions,  or  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  ?  Do  not  men  judge  me  by  the  same 
rule  as  they  judge  others?  Have  I  not  a  will — or  an  innate  power  to 
choose,  in  spite  of  circumstances  ?  And  if  I  have  not — where  is  my 
responsibility  V 

*  True,  my  child,'  says  the  priest,  who  has  waited  for  his  opportunity 
— *  where  is  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  if  this  hellish  heresy  be  estab- 
lished ?  Look  what  wild  work  it  will  make  with  morals !  Behold,  and 
beware,  how  it  saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  !  The  basest  and  the 
vilest  may  be  excused  by  it.  They  may  run  their  course  to  hell,  and 
none  can  gainsay  them,  if  this  doctrine  be  true.  The  most  monstrous 
wickedness  may  be  excused  by  it.  It  is  the  Devil's  own  doctrine,  child — 
beware  of  it,  as  you  would  of  the  old  serpent  himself,  if  you  saw  him.' 

And  then  the  weak  and  timid  inquirer  turns  away — afraid  to  inquire 
further  upon  his  soul's  peril. 

But,  if  there  be  a  grain  of  freethought  in  the  mind,  some  such  question- 
ing as  this  takes  place  : 

*  Do  you  not,  sir  priest,  even  while  you  anathemise  this  doctrine,  act 
as  if  you  believed  it  true  ?  Why  do  you  tell  me  to  beware  of  it,  if  you 
do  not  see  that  ^circumstances'  have  their  influence  on  character  ?  Does 
not  your  own  apostle,  Paul,  quote  the  Greek  poet,  Menander,  and 
reiterate  the  maxim  '*  Evil  commuiiications  corrupt  good  manners?" 

*  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  inculcate  Church  Catechisms,  and  ad- 
vocate religious  education?  Does  not  your  own  Solomon  say  "Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  phrase  "  Free  to  choose  ?" 
Do  you  not  urge  the  necessity  of  all  this  training  that  the  chooser  niai/ 
choose,  and  to  render  it  certain  that  he  shall  choose,  what  you  think  he 
ought  to  choose?  Can  a  man  ever  choose  that  which  he  does  not  think 
worth  choosing  ?  Must  not  a  man  inevitably  choose  what  he  holds  to 
be  the  best — whether  his  choice  be  virtuous  or  depraved  ?  Motives — 
who  ever  chooses  without  their  operation  on  the  mind  ?  Your  "  Freedom 
of  the  Will,"  then,  is  simply — obedience  to  motives.' 

The  *  immorality'  of  this  doctrine,  you  talk  about.  Why,  can  anything 
be  so  immoral  as  to  teach  that  men  are  *  free  to  choose'  in  spite  of  the 
power  of  *  circumstances  ?'  Lead  a  man  to  believe  that,  and  to  act  on 
his  belief,  and  will  he  not  become  a  prey  to  any  or  every  temptation  ? 
There  was  one  who  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  ^  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation ' — why  ? — unless  he  knew  that  man  was  under  the  power  of  *  cir- 
cumstances?' Lead  parents  to  such  a  belief,  and  which  of  them  would 
feel  he  was  bound  to  set  good  examples  to  his  children  ?  Immoral !  it 
is  the  most  moral  doctrine  ever  taught  in  the  world.  Every  act,  word, 
thought,  in  which  wc  indulge  is  a  *  circumstance,'  and  may  have  its  in- 
fluence on  our  children — on  all  who  surround  us.  How  deep'y,  then,  a 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  must  impress  us  with   moral  re-  I 
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■olves — how  surely  it  must  lead  us  to  moral  habits!  What  dependance 
have  we  for  infixing  moral  principles  in  the  minds  of  children,  but  this — 
that  we  know  they  are  the  *  creatures  of  circumstance/  and  *  circum- 
stance'— of  which  the  examples  we  set  them  form  so  important  a  part — 
.  can  mould  them  into  habits  of  moral  life  ? 

Then  how  does  this  doctrine  destroy  *  responsibility  ?'  What,  when  it 
leads  every  man  to  reflect  that  so  surely  as  he  recommends  vice  by  ex- 
ample his  example  must  be  contagious,  and  therefore  he  must  shun  it  ? 
What,  when  every  parent  filled  with  the  conviction  that  his  child  is  a 
'  creature  of  circumstance,'  feels  that  he  would  be  murdering  the  moral 
life  of  that  child  by  setting  him  an  evil  example,  and  therefore  he  must 
■set  him  a  good  one?  When  every  man  and  woman,  fully  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  knows  that  by  acting  and  speaking  vice  they 
would  be  spreading  it,  and  inducing  others  to  follow  it,  and  rendering  it 
less  possible  that  the  reign  of  vice  shall  be  soon  destroyed — and  therefore 
they  must,  to  avoid  conscious  baseness,  live,  speak,  and  act  morally  ? 

And  now  I  must  confess  myself  at  issue  with  the  wise  and  venerable 
author  of  this  book  ;  and  I  do  so  with  reverence.  Admitting  his  great 
fundamental  truth — a  truth  of  which  he  is  noty  nevertheless,  the  dis- 
coverer, but  the  restorer — that  man  is  the  *  creature  of  circumstance' — 
that  is,  that  he  is  what  natural  organisation,  education  in  childhood  and 
youth,  and  after  influences,  make  him  to  be — I  cannot  conclude  with 
him  that  therefore  '  Men  cannot  have  merit  or  demerit,  praise  or  blame/ 
Why  what  is  a  moral  act  but  that  which  is  praiseworthy — and  what  is  an 
immoral  act  but  that  which  deserves  blame?  I  am  not  speaking  of  any 
conventional  notions  of  morality — of  what  one  class  of  men,  or  one  nation, 
deems  moral  and  another  the  contrary  ;  but  of  that  consciousness  under 
which  we  all  act  daily,  and  which  governs  our  actions.  Who  does  not 
experience  the  force  of  temptation  in  one  way  or  other,  daily  ?  Do  not 
we  all,  whatever  may  be  our  vocation  in  life,  find  ourselves,  again  and 
again,  thrown  into  circumstances  where  we  have  to  say  ^  If  I  do  this  I 
shall  do  wrong — I  shall  deserve  to  be  called  a  villain  :  if  I  do  this  act, 
and  could  conceal  it  from  all  mankind  to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  know  it  is 
wrong,  and  I  should  feel,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  that  I  was  a  villain  for 
doing  it  V 

Now  I  put  this  home-question  to  every  heart  and  every  intellect  pre- 
sent. I  want  to  be  enlightened,  if  I  be  wrong.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  enlightenment  from  any  who  believe  they  are  able  to  give  it.  I  can- 
not conceive  the  possibility  of  society  holding  together,  in  any  form,  (at 
least,  not  until  every  member  of  it  had  become  absolutely  perfect)  if  it 
proclaimed  that  there  was  no  j)raise  and  no  blame,  for  any  acts  of  its 
members.  1  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  man  is  responsible  to  him- 
self: that  all  men  are  responsible  to  each  other:  that  the  very  doctrine 
that  Man  is  the  *  creature  of  circumstance  '  creates  this  constant  convic- 
tion of  responsibility ;  and  that  therein  consists  the  very  essence  of  its 
morality.  Let  any  one  gainsay  my  position.  I  take  my  stand  upon  it ; 
and  shall  not  shrink  to  maintain  it,  until  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  wrong. 
But  if  convinced,  I  yield,  openly  and  immediately. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrine  in 
question  will   lead   us  very  far  in  refusing  praise  to  some  whom  the 
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unthinking  praise,  and  blame  to  many  whom  the  unthinking  blame. 
This  great  philosophy  will  often  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
men's  peculiar  virtues  or  peculiar  vices  are  owing  entirely  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. We  shall  not  so  rashly  curse  the  memory  of  some  poor 
wretches,  as  others  curse  them  :  we  shall  not  tender  praise  in  the  quarters 
where  some  are  the  loudest  to  give  it.  Our  judgment  will  be  modified 
very  greatly.  But  I  cannot  conclude  that  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine  will  lead  us  to  affirm  that  let  a  man's  life  be  what  it  may  he 
deserves  neither  praise  nor  blame.  Do  we  not,  every  day,  indulge  some 
thought  or  speak  some  word,  if  we  do  not  commit  some  act — which  we 
feel  and  know  to  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy?  Are  we  merely 
mocking  ourselves,  then,  when  we  thus  judge  ourselves  ? — or  is  not  the 
truth  this — ^that  praise  or  blame  are  as  naturally  attached  to  certain 
acts  of  man,  as  that  it  is  natural  for  him  to  breathe  ?  Has  man  a  moral 
existence,  or  is  he  merely  an  animal  ?  Has  he  any  duties  at  all  ?  Is 
there  any  morality  ?  Then  the  thoughts  which  man  indulges,  the  words 
he  speaks,  the  actions  he  performs — deserve  praise  or  blame.  If  I  be 
wrong,  I  conjure  you  to  set  me  right. 

I  have  already  said,  however,  that  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
great  doctrine  in  question  will  modify  our  judgments  very  largely.  It 
will  lead  us  to  a  broad  charity  towards  mankind.  We  shall  often  see  cause 
to  pity  where  others  blame  ;  and  come  to  the  rescue  where  others  persecute. 
We  shall  often  feel  it  our  duty  to  go  and  use  all  the  words  of  loving  entreaty 
and  sympathy,  where  others  hasten  Lo  visit  with  the  severest  penalties. 
Penalties  : — the  very  word  brings  me  to  another  doctrine  of  this  book— 
a  corollary  rather  of  the  doctrine  I  have  just  called  in  question — namely, 
that  as  the  acts  of  Man  deserve  neither  praise  nor  blame,  so  neither  do 
they  deserve  reward  or  punishment.  Now  let  us  see  whether  the  vener- 
able author  of  this  book  be  fully  consistent  with  himself. 

But  first,  let  me  state  the  great  object  of  the  book.  It  is  to  induce 
alike  Governments,  Statesmen,  Politicians,  and  Reformers  of  all  classes, 
to  unite  peacefully  and  intelligenthj  to  create  a  new  state  of  society  : — a 
state  wherein  1.  *  Arrangements  shall  be  made  **  to  insure  the  formation 
of  a  good,  useful,  and  valuable  character  for  all :"  2.  "  To  give  perma- 
nent, reproductive,  healthy,  and  desirable  employment  to  all :"  3.  "  To 
well  place  them  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  ;  and  cordially  to  unite 
them  in  superior  associations,  that  would  always  assist  to  promote  each 
other's  interest  and  happiness,  and  maintain  universal  peace."  '  For  such 
arrangements  to  be  commenced,  Mr.  Owen  further  proposes,  at  page  42 
of  this  book,  that  *  Governments  should  gradually  purchase  the  land  at 
its  market  price,  from  those  who  are  willing  to  sell  it,  and  thus  make  it 
public  property,  and  so  to  remain  for  the  future  public  property,  from 
which  alone  the  public  revenue  should  be  derived.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  requisite  division  of  the  land  into 
townships,  and  to  propose  arrangements  and  laws  for  tlie  government  of 
Communities — which  I  will  analyse  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

[The  speaker,  then — with  the  work  in  his  hand — gave  a  summary  of 
its  principal  contents.] 

We  come,  at  page  68,  to  the  law  on  '  The  adjustment  of  differences.' 
'  If  the  general  council  should  ever  attempt  to  contravene  the  natural 
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lavTs  of  humanity — which  is  scarcely  possible — the  elders  of  the  Town- 
ship, who  have  passed  the  councils,  shall  call  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Township,  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  trained  from  infancy  within  it.  This  meeting,  called  after  a 
month's  notice,  shall  calmly  and  patiently  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
general  councils  ;  and  if  a  majority  shall  determine  that  they  have  acted, 
or  attempted  to  act,  in  opposition  to  these  laws,  the  general  government 
shall  devolve  upon  the  members  of  the  Township  who  have  passed  the 
councils  and  are  above  sixty  years  of  age,  united  with  those  who  have 
not  entered  the  councils,  and  are  between  t'went}'^  and  thirty  years  of  age/ 

Now,  although  the  ejectio7i  of  the  general  council  which  has  *  contra- 
vened the  natural  laws  of  humanity'  is  skilfully  left  unmentioned  in  this 
passage — and  the  general  government  is  mildly  said  to  devolve  on  others, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  there  must  be  an  ejection,  and  that  an 
ejection  is  not  pleasant  to  the  ejected.  The  ejectors  might  say — *  We  are 
not  punishing  you  :  no  such  thing:  you  have  neither  merit  nor  demerit, 
you  can  neither  be  praised  nor  blamed,  rewarded  nor  punished.'  But 
the  ejected,  surely,  would  reply — '  But  we  are  punished,  nevertheless ; 
and  you  must  blame  us,  or  you  would  not  punish  us/ 

There  are  phrases,  indeed,  in  several  parts  of  the  book,  which  are  un- 
interpretable — at  least,  to  my  mind — without  the  act,  or  feeling,  of  praise 
or  blame.  For  instance,  at  page  46,  we  read  of  ^  sin  and  misery'  *  virtue 
and  happiness/  What  is  sin,  but  something  which  we  blame  ?  what  is 
virtue,  but  something  that  we  praise  ? 

I  have  felt  it  right  to  state  my  convictions  of  there  being  an  inconsis- 
tency in  these  parts  of  the  book  ;  but,  1  repeat,  that  I  do  so  without  dog- 
matism, and  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  philanthropy  of  its  vener- 
able author.  No  one  who  hears  me  customarily  can  suppose  I  am  an 
advocate  for  the  punishment  theory — 

[One  of  the  audience  asked — *  What  is  punishment  V  The  speaker 
answered—*  Something  inflicted  for  transgression.'] 
— for  the  punishment  theory,  as  it  is  prevalently  taught.  By  positive 
punishments,  I  have  never  seen  any  human  being  made  better;  but 
always  worse.  Yet  that  negative  punishments  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  present  society,  seems  to  me  demonstrable.  It  is 
wrong  to  hang  a  man  because  he  has  killed  another ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  restrain  him,  and  to  take  such  care  of  him  that  he  can  never  kill 
another.  The  provision  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen  for  the  *  adjustment  of 
differences,'  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  is  a  negative  punishment;  and 
it  thus  bespeaks  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  framer.  This  is  the 
great  spirit  of  his  philosophy — to  consider  men  as  our  brethren,  even 
when  they  err — and  never  to  forget  that  they  are  our  brethren. 

Every  law  he  proposes  for  the  new  state  of  society  is  characterised  by 
Equality.  And  who  are  the  opponents  of  Equality  ?  Shall  I  tell  you, 
plainly  ?  Those  who  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  they  can 
manage  to  obtain  and  enjoy  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  world's 
good  ;  and  who,  if  they  did  not  think  so,  but  felt  they  must,  like  many 
suffering  thousands,  be  compelled  to  accept  less  than  their  fair  share, 
would  be  the  loudest  to  cry — *  Away  with  this  reign  of  W^rong:  let  us 
a}l  have  shares  alike  !' 
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On  the  '  Narrative/  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  this  vohime, 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  lengthened  remarks.  Yet  it  is  a  precious 
part  of  the  book.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  triumphant  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  Owen,  at  New  Lanark.  I  say  *  triumphant' — for  such  it 
was;  and  not  the  ^failure/  which  ignorant  newspaper-writers  so  often 
term  it.  It  was  because  Mr.  Owen  had  triumphed  there,  and  thus 
became  satisfied  fully  of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  that  he  left  New 
Lanark,  took  his  capital  out  of  the  establishment,  and  besian  his  great 
work  of  promulgating  his  principles  throughout  Europe.  If  the  cupidity 
of  his  successors  overturned  what  he  had  established,  the  '  failure'  is  to 
be  placed  to  their  account ;  not  to  liis. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  draw  your  attention  for  a  very  few  moments  to 
one  of  the  introductory  addresses  in  the  volume  :  it  is  ihat  ^  To  the  Red 
Republicans,  Communists,  and  Socialists  of  Europe.'  Mr.  Owen  de- 
clares himself  to  be  at  issue  with  them.  He  tells  them  they  have  pur- 
sued a  wrong  course.  That  the  better  state  of  society  they  wish  to  estab- 
lish can  never  be  brought  about  by  force  ;  and  can  only  be  won  by  in- 
telligence and  goodwill.  He  says  that  *  last  year  they  had  the  power  of 
Europe  at  their  control;  but  lost  it,  not  from  the  power  of  their  oppo- 
nents, but  from  their  want  of  knowing  how  to  use  power,  when,  through 
great  difficulties,  they  had  attained  it.'  I  mu5t  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  think  this  affirmation  to  be  in  some  degree  questionable.  Nay,  that 
when  he  denies  that  *  violence'  can  be  at  all  instrumental  in  removing 
existing  political  evils — and  even  when  he  denies  that  by  '  error  being 
opposed  to  error'  an  amelioration  of  governments  can  result — there  is 
some  ground  for  regarding  his  doctrine  as  too  sweeping  in  its  conclusions. 

Ii  may  seem  strange  that  one  who  is  attached  to  Peace  doctrines — 
who  does  not  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
even  in  self-preservation — should  talk  thus.  But  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  be- 
come, thu<  far,  the  apoloorist  of  those  who  hold  opposite  doctrines.  Is  it 
strictly  and  philosophically  true  to  say  that  good  can  never  result  by  the 
employment  of  error  against  error  ?  It  was  an  error  to  slay  at  all,  on  the 
part  of  our  Commonwealthsmen  ;  but  can  any  monarch  now  pass  by 
Whitehall  without  remembering  who  lost  his  head  there  ? — and  will  any 
ruler,  in  future,  be  likely  to  try  the  experiment  of  governing  England 
without  a  Parliament,  when  that  experiment,  he  remembers,  cost  Charles 
I.  so  fearful  a  price  ? 

While  we  holdall  war,  all  violence,  to  beeiTor,  does  not  an  enlightened 
philosophy,  does  not  a  knowledge  of  history,  and  of  Universal  Nature, 
shew  us  that  Good,  in  a  million  instances,  arises  out  of  Evil?  Does  not 
reflection  on  the  Past  teach  us  that,  by  the  great  law  of  Progress, — 
Error  and  Rectitude,  Evil  and  Good,  must  pursue  their  antagonism — 
long,  very  long,  before  it  reaches  a  close,  and  good  triumphs.  This  re- 
sults from  Necessity:  that  *  great  and  glorious  doctrine,'  as  Priestly 
called  it,  in  his  day :  the  very  doctrine  which  Robert  Owen  has  espoused, 
has  set  forth  with  such  continuous  and  devoted  perseverance ;  and  on  the 
truth  of  which — when  we  have  learnt  to  apply  it — he  has  so  irrefragablv 
shewn  that  the  future  and  universal  happiness  of  our  race  depends. 

[The  foregoing  is  as  complete  and  faithful  a  report  as  memory,,  and  the  few 
notes  I  had  hj  me,  enable  me  to  draw  up.     Let  me  most  respectfully  request 
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that  any  friend  who  wishes  t6  controrert  any  positions  of  mine,  or  to  present  his 
views  in  defence  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Owen — will  not  adopt  an  anonymous 
signature.  I  never  do  that  myself;  and  I  dislike  argument  with  those  who  do. — 
Thomas  Cooper.] 

[Personal  Reflections  we  never  allow  to  be  made  anonymously.  A'  pure  argu- 
ment derives  no  advantage  from  the  name  of  him  who  propounds  it,  and  suffers 
no  disqualification  by  its  being  withheld — but  we  shall  accomodate  Mr.  Cooper 
in  what  he  desires.  Experience  admonishes  us  that  before  issue  can  be  joined  on 
Mr.  Coopei's  subject,  that  he  should  favour  us  with  definitions  of  three  pairs  of 
words.  Will  he  please  define  what  he  understands  by  merit  and  demerit,  by  appro- 
bation a,nd  disapprobation,  by  praise  and  blame?  AVith  these  data  furnished,  let 
him  who  replies  respect  Mr.  Cooper's  desire  for  *  enlightenment,'  and  simply 
present  him  with  a  brief  and  clear  statement  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  as  under- 
stood by  Socialists — not  so  much  combating  what  Mr.  C.  has  said,  as  showing 
what  he  should  have  said. — Ed.] 

IS     COMMUNISM     A    REACTION? 


My  Dear  Holyoake, — You  seem  to  me  to  lack  your  usual  clear- 
sightedness, in  your  remarks  (in  Reasoner  No.  13)  upon  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  O'Brien's  Social  Reformer : — 

*  Atheism  is  to  religion  what  Communism  is  to  private  property. 
When  the  latter  ceases  to  be  what  private  property  ought  to  be — the 
accumulated  reward  of  honest  industry,  and  is  perverted  by  wicked  laws 
into  legalised  robbery,  it  occasions  a  molent  reaction  against  all  property, 
good  and  bad,  and  this  reaction  is  some  form  of  Communism.  In  like 
manner,  when  religion,  degenerating  into  superstition  and  priestcraft, 
loses  its  divine  character,  and  becomes  a  mere  cloak  for  hypocrisy  and  an 
instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  it,  too,  occasions  a 
violent  reaction  against  all  religion,  true  and  false,  and  the  last  stage  of 
such  reaction  is  atheism.* 

You  remark  as  follows : — 

*  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  instance,  beyond  saying  that  to  represent 
Communism  and  atheism  as  reactions,  and  not  as  the  operations  of  prin- 
ciples— to  'pretend  tliat  they  are  matters  of  amjry  feeling^  and  not  of 
private  thought,  is  a  mode  of  traducing  a  numerous  class  of  thinkers,  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  should  be  left  to  our  enemies ;  it  should  not 
come  from  our  friends.' 

Mr.  O'Brien  is,  doubtless,  well  enough  able  to  defend  himself.  I  take 
up  the  cudgel  on  my  own  account,  having  also  spoken  (in  the  Reason£rf 
too)  of  Communism  as  a  reaction.  Allow  me,  therefore,  as  involved  in 
your  censure,  and  also  agreeing  with  the  paragraph  censured,  to  make  a 
few  explanatory  comments,  I  trust  not  altogether  without  use.  The 
only  two  words  to  which  I  think  you  can  at  all  object  are  these — '  violent 
reaction'  May  I  remind  you  that  this  word  violent  is  not  always  used 
to  imply  '  angry  feeling  V  For  instance,  we  speak  of  a  violent  remedy, 
and  certainly  not  intending  to  traduce  the  physician.  I  am  not  arguing 
for  the  correctness  of  the  expression,  but  for  its  commonness  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  you  would  attach  to  it  here.  Reading  the  passage,  I 
should  not  have  thought  any  imputation  of  anger  was  intended.  Nor 
(speaking  now  for  myself  only)  do  I  '  pretend  that  Communism  is 
matter  of  angry  feeling,  and  not  of  patient  thought,'  when  elsewhere,  and 
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here  again,  I  state  my  opinion  that  Communism  i$  reaction,  and  very 
violent  reaction.     To  be  reactionary  is  one  of  the  world's  most  common 
errors.     What  I  wish  to  express  is  this.     Certain   principles  of  action 
obtain  in  the  world:  let  us  say,  the  principle  of  competition.     After  some 
considerable  experience  the  world  finds  immense  mischief  resulting y*row  '. 
the  application  of  this  principle.     Seeing   this    mischief,  and    not   dis-  i 
criminating  where  or  how  far  the  principle  is  at  fault — whether  the  mis-  ! 
chief  is  inherent,  or  only  the  result  of  a  wrong  application  of  the  principle 
— certain  persons  called  Communists  denounce   Competition  and    take 
refuge   in  its  opposite,  Co-operation.     This  is  merely   going  from  one 
extreme  to  another.     Wherefore  I  call  Communism  a  reaction,  and — all 
extremes   being  somewhat   liable  to   the  charire  of  violence — a  violent 
reaction.     But  I  do  not  *  pretend'  that  this  originates  in  ^  angry  feeling,' 
or  that  Communists  are  not  *  patient'  thinkers  :  I  would  simply  say  they 
are  not  sufficiently  profound    thinkers,   however   eminent   for   patience 
or  mildness,  or  however  numerous  a  class.     I  form  some  conception  of  '. 
the  matter  from  my  own  experience.     The  evils  of  Competition   became  . 
apparent  to  me  long  before  I  was  able  to  account  for  them  ;  but  (and  in  i 
this  I  imagine  not  very  unlike  others)  I  could  not  wait  the  slow  process 
of  inquiry,  nor  indeed  was  I  prepared  for  inquiring, — I  had  my  *  foregone  \ 
conclusions,'  I  set  down  the  evils   as  necessary  consequences  of  Competi- 
tion, and  at  once  embraced  the  co-operative  principle  of  Commun'sm.     It 
was  a  natural  revulsion  or  reaction  of  the  mind,  and  a  violent  reaction, — • 
though,  I  hope,  it  arose  from  abetter  feeling  than  mere  anger,  and  though 
it  did  not  prompt  me  to  outward  violence.     Afterwards,  when  I    had 
learned  more,  I  found  that  Competition  was  not  an  altogether  false  prin- 
ciple, nor  Co-operation  always  true ;  but  that  the  real  mischief  which 
had  driven  me  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  lay  in  the  application  ;  that 

there  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  Communism  is  wrono;  in 

...  ^ 

rejectmg  it. 

I  would  say  the  same  of  private  property.  I  hold  that  to  be  good ;  so 
good  that  I  wish  every  one  to  possess  it.  My  quarrel  is  not  that  there  is 
too  much  of  it,  hut  that  there  is  too  little,  that  it  is  not  enjoyed  by  all. 
It  is  only  the  undue  accumulation  of  private  property  *  perverted  by  wicked 
laws  into  legalised  robbery'  that  I  would  denounce;  and  those  of  the 
Communists  who  would  abolish  private  property  altogether  are,  to  my 
thinking,  reactionists. 

For  further  instances.  I  take  Puseyism  to  be  a  reactionary  creed, — 
an  extreme  into  which  men  have  fallen  in  recoilingf  from  the  neo-ativeness 
of  the  English  Church.  I  take  the  Quaker  dogma  of  Moral  Force  (so 
mischievously  spreading  in  this  lackadaisical  generation)  to  be  another, 
and  most  violent,  reaction,  against  the  abuse  of  physical  force.  Atheism 
(with  Mr.  O'Brien)  I  take  to  be  *  to  religion  what  Communism  is  to 
private  property,' — a  reaction,  an  exaggerated  protest  against  superstition. 
Not  that  I  by  any  means  w^ould  stigmatise  atheists  as  bigots,  though 
atheism,  as  well  as  superstition,  has  it^  bigots.  And  to  give  one  more 
instance  of  reaction,  I  find  it  in  the  conduct  of  men  who  but  lately  were 
*  violent  Chartists,'  and  who  now  are  among  the  quietest  and  easiest 
followers  of  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  And  these  last  are 
certainly  not  to  be  suspected  of  anger  or  imj^atience  in  their  reaction. 
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I  contend  to  be  allowed  to  hold  such  opinions,  and  to  maintain  the 
foregoing  definition  of  reaction  without  incurring  censure  for  traducing 
my  friends  by  pretending  to  accuse  them,  oj  angry  J  eeling.  The  'pretend' 
is  a  word  you  would  immediately  disown  if  I  was  to  insist  on  its  full 
meaning  as  strictly  as  you  construe  Mr.  O'Brien's  *  violent/ 

Miteside,  Sep.  27,  1849.  W.  J.  Linton. 

[Before  replying  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter,  it  seems  proper  to  give  place 
to  this  communication,  which  goes  to  justify  his  remarks.  I  suspect  I 
was  wrong  in  allowing  Mr.  O'Brien's  term '  reaction.'  A  reaction  in  morals 
implies  a  going  back  to  what  was.  Pusey  ism  is  properly  styled  a  'reaction.' 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  religious  system  which  subsisted  in 
England  200  years  ago ;  i.e.,  an  attempt  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the 
Established  Church  over  the  consciences  of  the  pople.  But  Communism 
cannot  be  so  described.  It  is  not  a  bringing  back  to  what  rcas^  for  it 
has  not  been  with  us.  It  is  rather  a  substitution  of  the  common  good  for 
private  good,  as  a  motive  of  action.  But  if  we  agree  to  consider  Com- 
munism, as  both  Mr.  Linton  and  Mr.  O'Brien  seem  in  effect  to  describe 
it — as  an  extreme  going  back  from  what  is— we  shall  sufficiently  define 
the  question  in  discus^^ion.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Linton  n'as  a  reactionist, 
because  he  recoiled  at  the  abuses  of  Competition,  which,  when  he  came  to 
analyse,  he  found  distinct  from  the  principle — which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
good.  Communists,  however,  regard  the  principle  as  an  abuse.  Dis- 
criminating as  well  as  they  are  able,  they  are  not  of  opinion  that  the 
*  mischiefs  of  competition  result  from  the  wrong  application,'  but  chiefly 
from  the  principle  itself  They,  therefore,  substitute  another  in  its  place, 
and  are  more  substitutionists  than  reactionists.  They  will  accept  the 
explanation  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  violent  in  the  sense  of  passion 
or  impatience.  But  how  were  they  to  know  that  the  hmguage  of  their 
enemies  was  not  employed  in  the  sense  of  their  enemies,  before  this  expla- 
nation ?  Mr.  Linton  is  right  that  I  have  used  the  word  *  pretend'  in  a 
sense  by  which  I  would  not  stand. — Ed.] 

THE    CURSE    REMOVED. 


A    LETTER   TO   THE    MANUFACTUREHS   OF    MANCHESTER,   BY    A    CITIZEN 

OF    EDINBURGH.* 

The  *  Citizen  of  Edinburgh'  (we  believe  Mr.  Dick)  who  has  penned  this 
letter,  has  selected  the  Manchester  manufacturers  from  all  others,  because 
they  were  the  first  to  adopt  his  views  on  the  Corn-Laws ;  and  he  believes 
that  the  next  measure  incumbent  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the 
benefits  of  free  trade  is  that  which  he  suggests  in  this  letter.  The  gist  of 
his  proposition  is  that  all  permanent  prosperity  is  impossible  while  the 
national  debt  exists,  and  our  extravagant  expenditure  maintained  at  its 
present  amount ;  and  he  proposes  to  relieve  us  of  our  immense  burden 
by  honestly  paying  the  debt,  and  destroying  the  funding  system.  His 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  of  design  ;  the  disadvantage  of  im- 
mense difficulty  in  the  execution.  It  is  this:  that  all  the  crown  lands,  the 
property  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  should   be 

*  Loudon:  Wilson,  11,  Royal  Exchange.    1849. 
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realised,  and  applied  to  pay  the  debt,  together  with  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
on  railway  property,  10  per  cent,  on  landed  property,  and  5  per  cent. 
on  all  other  property.  The  plan  is  worth  consideration,  the  letter  admi- 
rably written,  and  the  subject  one  which  raiist  soon  occupy  the  minds  of 
our  leading  financial  reformers.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  the  '  Citizen 
of  Edinburgh'  has  done  more  than  usual  justice  to  the  labourer  in  point- 
ing out  the  iniquity  of  his  position,  estimating  his  social  ralue,  and 
demanding  the  acknowledgment  of  his  rights. 

THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT. 


'  Morally  and  physically  it  seems  likely  to  feed  the  Irish  for  the  Autumn.' — Spectator, 

0  cheerily  the  sunbeams  on  the  Isle  of  Famine  play ; 

And  eyes  that  mourn'd  O'Brien's  fate  are  drunk  with  joy  to-day ; 
And  the  holy  bells  peal  merrily,  the  festal  streets  are  full; 
And  through  the  triumph-arches  swarm  the  brave,  the  beautiful. 

Is  Mitchel  then  come  home  again,  is  Meagher  in  Kingstown  bay, 
Is  Ireland's  nationhood  proclaim'd,  that  ye  are  mad  to-day  ? 
Hark  to  the  cannons'  welcome-shout,  to  yonder  breathless  cheer 
Bursting  from  eager  rushing  crowds — '  The  Queen!  the  Queen  is  here  !' 

Comes  she  with  food  for  the  starving  poor  ?  our  lives  shall  kiss  her  hand. 
Or  brings  she  gracious  '  pardon  '  for  the  love  of  native  land  ? 
Or  beareth  she  our  charter'd  rights?  ay,  monarch  though  she  be, 
We'll  thank  her  with  an  upright  heart,  if  not  a  bended  knee. 

Nor  aid,  nor  grace,  nor  justice  ! — But  yonder  is  the  Queen, 
The  happy  wife  and  mother,  with  a  brow  as  heaven's  serene. 
Stare  at  her,  Irish  patriot !    thy  home  is  nought  to  thee, 
Since  Irish  wives  no  longer«are  to  have  their  children  free. 

On  golden  leaves  in  crimson  wrought  :ight  royally  she  treads  :* 
So  hide  they  Ireland's  wretched  corse  with  closely-woven  threads. 
'Twere  pity  England',^  Queen  should  see  the  uncongealed  blood 
On  the  yellow  wither'd  shamrock-leaves  by  centuries  down-trod. 

What  matters,  loyal  Irishmen  !  thy  country's  death  or  pain, 
So  in  the  smile  of  Royalty  thy  trade  revive  agaiu  ? 
Yet  one  cheer  more,  to  help  the  cant,  to  clinch  the  dirty  lie, 
Of  slaves  who  fawn  for  protit,  and  who  call  it  loyalty. 

And,  Irish  Maiden!  thou  canst  love  the  Saxon's  ready  slave, — 
The  Irish  Youth  who  tramples  on  our  Emmett's  holiest  grave, 
The  Dastard  whose  un-Irish  tongue  gives  Davis'  hope  the  lie. 
To  welcome  on  Fitzgerald's  land  this  hollow  pageantry. 

1  look'd  into  a  peasant's  '  home  :'  his  wife  and  babes  lay  there  ; 
The  wife  was  dead  o'  the  blue  plague,  the  children  starving  were ; 
He  gazed  upon  the  broken  wall,  nor  saw  the  sun  burst  through  ; — 
Come  forth,  and  shout '  God  bless  the  Queen!'  thy  blessing  may  be  true. 

Why  cower  ye,  wretched  family  !  that  ruin-heap  beside  ? 
Ye  have  no  home  now :  to  the  streets,  and  swell  the  loyal  tide  I 
O,  ye  who  pace  yon  guarded  deck,  how  would  ye  hug  your  chains 
Could  ye  but  know  what  zeal  to-day  repays  your  exile  pains  ! 

Why  art  not  Thou  amid  the  throng  of  the  parasite  and  slave  ? 
Thou  could'st  not  so  forget  thy  Best,  Beloved  of  the  Brave  ! 
Beside  thine  unstrung  harp  thou  kneel'st  thy  mourning  babes  between, 
Praying  unto  the  Orphans'  God,  for  the  Felon,  and  the  Queen. 
Spartacus. 

*  The  carpet  upon  which  the  Queen  walked  was  of  crimson,  embroidered  with  golden  shamrocks, 
most  happy  aevice ! 
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Ladislas  Teleki  thus  resnmes  (in  the  Times,  of  Oct.  26tb)  an  able  paper  on  the 
death  ot  Louis  Batthyany  : — '  To  resume.  This  condemnation  without  proofs — 
this  judgment  without  a  court — this  sentence  without  a  law — this  execution  on 
the  6th  of  October — this  measure,  which  was  taken  now  that  Hungary  is  under 
foot,  which  they  dared  not  take  when  Hungary  had  a  sword — this  measure,  which 
was  taken  after  sparing  those  who  prolonged  their  resistance  to  the  last  extremity 
— how  are  we  to  call  it  ?  I  leave  it  to  the  fi  lends  of  order  among  all  parties  to 
find  a  name  for  this  measure,  1  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  done  it  calmly  and 
deliberately,  while  my  heart  is  breaking.  I  had  but  to  analyse  a  death-warrant  of 
Batthyany.  I  need  not  speak — he  is  well  known.  His  name  was  great — his  soul 
was  mighty.  He  was  always  noble  and  generous.  His  dying  hour  was  sublime. 
Thou  heroic  martyr  ot  a  great  and  beautiful  cause  !  thou  gavest  thy  soul  up  to 
God ;  but  thy  memory  will  be  green  in  our  hearts — it  will  live  for  ever,  and  die 
with  the  last  sigh  of  the  last  Magyar.' 

in  Haverfordwest,  says  the  Daily  News,  of  October  16,  G.  Thomas,  a  Latter- 
Day  Saint,  was  baptized  in  a  mill  stream  while  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
Cholera.     Death  followed. 

Effiax  has  published  a  '  National  Creditor's  Catechism,'  which  abounds  in  perti- 
nent remarks  but  of  unequal  relevance. 

Messrs.  A.  Walker  and  Elihu  Burritt  intimate,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bond 
of  Brotherhood,  their  intention  of  speedily  returning  to  America. 

A  young  man  is  desirous  of  opening  a  school  on  the  Southwark  side  of  the 
water,  as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  twenty  scholars.  He  proposes  to  instruct  them  in 
the  necessary  rudiments  ot  secular  learning,  leaving  it  to  their  parents  to  impart 
to  them  whatever  religious  principles  they  may  deem  best.  Parents  anxious  to 
Bend  their  children  to  a  school  of  this  description,  are  referred  to  Mr.  Side,  6, 
Pepper  Street,  Union  Street,  Borough — or  at  the  South  London  Hall,  Blackf'riars 
Road,  on  Sunday  evening — for  further  particulars. 

The  meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  at  which  ]^r.  Owen  presided,  was  rery  nu- 
mei'ously  attended.  A  provisional  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Hanhart,  Ivory,  Holyoake,  Dr.  Brookes,  Campbell,  Buchanan,  Jones,  Kenny, 
Atkinson,  Rigby,  Fleming,  Smith,  Weller,  Cramp,  and  Sully.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  till  this  evening,  at  the  John  Street  CofCee  Room. 

The  Standard  of  Freedom  reports  that  *  On  Wednesday,  October  10,  the  Rer. 
E.  S.  Pryce,  njinister  of  Zion  Chapel,  and  Mr.  Heury  Smith,  tailor,  in  the  New 
Road,  Gravesend,  appeared  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough,  in 
answer  to  a  sumnjons  ior  non-payment  of  church  rates.  It  appeared  that  applica- 
tion had  previously  been  made  for  a  summons  for  arrears  ot  church  rates  for  seve- 
ral years,  but  the  magistrates  refused  to  grant  for  more  than  one  rate  only,  and  the 
summons  was  accordingly  made  lor  a  rate  made  the  fifth  day  of  July  last,  amount 
ing  to  lis.  4d.  Mr.  Pryce  raised  several  legal  objections  :  first,  that  the  summons 
was  granted  by  information  of  one  ciiurch warden  only,  whereas  it  was  necessary 
that  the  churchwardens  should  act  jointly — there  being  no  separation  of  the  parish 
into  districts.  This  objection  the  magistrates  overruled,  and  decided  that  the 
complaint  of  one  churchwarden  was  sufficient.  Secondly,  Mr.  Pryce  pleaded  that 
the  churchwardens  mu&t  themselves  personally  demanu  the  rate,  as  the  words  of 
the  Act  were,  "  Who  shall  receive  and  collect  the  same,"  and  the  magistrates 
reserved  on  this  objection  to  their  decision.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Pryce  required  proof 
of  the  tact  that  he  had  refused  and  neglected  to  pay,  and  on  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  application  for  this  specific  rate  had  been  made,  the  evidence  broke  Uown, 
and  the  magistrates  dismissed  both  summonses.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
parish  of  Gravesend  has  been  disturbed  by  any  proceedings  to  recover  church 
rates.  The  Rev.  R.  T.  Joynes,  D  D.,  who  was  for  some  years  rector  of  Gravesend, 
signalised  hinjselt  among  the  cleiyy  by  a  povfertul  aiid  just  opposition  to  them. 
In  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  year  1837,  which  was  published  by  Ridgysay 
as  a  pamphlet,  he  says — "  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  th?t  enabled  a  noble- 
inan  to  pick  the  br  ken  sticks  trom  u  neighbour's  hedge  W  light  the  fire  in  his 
hall,  whilst  his  own  forest  tree  remained  untouched  V"  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 
[The»e  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  from  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LiTBHART    &   SCIBNTIFIC    INSTITUTION,   John 

street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Nov.  2,  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  'Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  4th  (7),  Thomas  Cooper,  '  The  Genius 
of  Shakspere — Hamlet.' 

Hall  of  Scienck,  City  Road. — Nov.  4th,  (7) 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Kydd,  '  The  hife,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  Franklin.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
Nov.  5,  (8)  a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road. — This  evening  (8),  Thomas  Cooper, 
'  Lives,  Patriotism,  and  Genius  of  Byron  &  Burns.' 
Nov.  4,  (7)  Mr.  W.  Baker,  *  The  Life  of  Davi.l,  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.— Nov.  5  (SJ),  a  Lecture. 

Citv  of  London  Institution,  Aldersgate  Street. — 
Nov.'Pth,  (7)  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  'Religious  Life, 
and  how  it  should  he  treated.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— November  5,  (85) 
Mr.  D.  Milne,  '  Mr.  Birch's  work  entitled  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shak- 
spere.'" 7th,  (8^)  Thomas  Cooper,  'The  Age  of 
Chivalry.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.  —November  4,  (8)  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
•  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical BusiiiCss  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Nov.  4,  (11^  a.m.) 
a  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Nov.  2nd  (8),  Public  Discussion.  Question,  '  Are 
the  Christian  Scriptures  a  true  Record  of  Facts?' 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Pledged  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  triends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  lor 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  Qi  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 

;   Open  to  both  sexes.     Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Hours,  9  to  124;  irom  l^to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 

i    Southampton  Buildings.—  Patron,  Karl  of  Radnor. 

Principal,Mr.  J.  Uuntz.     Hours,  9  to  3.     Quarters, 

'   first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July, and  October. 

'    Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

;  National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn. — Superin- 
1  tendent,  Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9i  till  3.— Girls' 
;  Schools,  same  hours.  Conductress,  Miss  Sunter. 
!  Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
;  pal,  Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.  Pupils  boarded  &  taught, 
r  Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  ot  the 
i  Mansion  House;,  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
i  ductor,  Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9^  to  3. 

i  DIETETfC     DEPOTS. 

;       [Considering    that   a   more     extensive    use    of 

farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 

I  and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 


periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  knov^ 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 


Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square, — Pure,. 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,176,  High  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits^ 
Brown  Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Koad.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,   American    Biscuits,   etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 


WORKS.  EDUCATIONAL  &.  SPECULATIVE. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8   Plates, 

containing  14T  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2     8 

Practical  Grammar.    3rd  1000     1     6 

Hand-Bookof  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000    1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000. .  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate . .  1  6 
Paley  Reluted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     4th  1000 0    6 

Life,  Writings,  S/  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0    (J. 
Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Views.     2nd  1000 0     6 


As  communications  continually  reach  us  repr^-,. 
senting  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  above 
works  through  some  channels,  we  hereby  give 
notice  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them 
through  the  booksellers  that  they  shall  receive  them, 
post  free,  on  leinittance  of  the  price  of  the  book. 

Address,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  Reasoner  Office,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passacre,  Paternoster  Row. 


REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  17   208  0 

William  Charnock 1  o 

W.  Woolley,  Shelton 1  0 

David  Crossley 1  0 

James  Evans,  Sheffield 5  0 

(From  Friends  in  Rochdale,  favourable  to  the  course 
of  propagandism  pursued  in  the  Reasoner.) 

W   Mallalieu   2  0 

R.Kershaw 1  0 

W.  Cooper 1  0 

S.Greenwood 1  0 

J.  Smith    1  0 

RATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Whitaker  writes: — '  Please  to  announce  the 
following,  viz  :  Hyde. —  Received  of  J.T.  Is.,  S.  M. 
Is.,  W.  K.  Is.  Total,  3s.  I  beg  again  to  suggest 
to  the  friends  of  the  proposed  new  agnation  the 
propriety  of  re  organising  the  Rational  Societj. 
We  have  still  a  goodly  number  of  membersanxious 
for  a  renewed  and  vigorous  agitation,  coupled  with 
an  earnest  desire  (or  an  honourable  and  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  Society's  experiment  at  Har- 
miny.' 

REDEMPTION  SOCIETY. 

This  evening  a  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Hall  of  Science,  City  Koad — chair  to  be  taken 
at  8  o'clock— to  consider  the  objects  of  the  Re- 
demption Society,  and  their  relation  to  ihe  wants 
of  the  industrious  classes.  M'.  Holjoake  and 
others  will  speak. 
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WOMEN    IN    ICARIA. 

Under  this  title,  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Stnn.inrd,  V.  S.,  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  the  St.  Louis  Revei/le : — 

'  Attention  has  hardly  as  yet  been  settled  upon 
M.  Cabet  and  his  society  of  Communists  at  Nauvoo, 
but  this  will  not  long  be  the  case.  They  are 
already  busily  at  work  rebuilding  the  temple  as  a 
workshop,  and  planting  the  fields,  so  soon  again 
to  teem  with  an  abundant  harvest.  For  some  days 
"back  we  have  had  the  circular  of  M.  Cabet  upon  our 
table,  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  the  city  papers. 
At  present  we  have  but  room  for  an  outline  of  the 
condition  of  females  of  the  association.  These 
people  have  been  much  slandered  on  this  point. 
In  the  matter  of  divorce,  we  think  our  legislators  at 
Jefferson  may  take  a  good  lesson  from   those  at 

Nauvoo The   paragraph    on    marriage  is  as 

follows: — Marriage  and  the  domestic  attachments 
will  exist  in  all  their  purity  and  all  their  force.  We 
hold  them  to  be  the  <hiet  source  of  happiness  in 
■ocial  life:  this  we  think  so  evident  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  it ;  the  contrary  is  the  opinion 
of  but  few,  and  appears  so  erroneous,  false,  impru- 
dent to  the  universal  feeling,  that  it  must  spring 
either  from  folly  or  a  perfidious  hostility  to  Com- 
munion. It  is  not  marriage  which  is  an  evil,  but 
its  bad  organisation  ;  it  being  often  contracted 
from  all  sorts  of  interested  motives.  To  remedy 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppress  marriage,  but 
to  organise  it  better— which  will  be  done  in  com- 
munity. As  there  will  be  no  marriage  settlements, 
marriage  will  depend  on  personal  fitness.  If  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary,  divorce  (under  very 
great  and  well  considered  restrictions)  will  render 
both  parties  Iree  to  accept  legitimate  offers.  The 
Communists  do  not  intend  that  divorce  shall  be 
encouraged  by  its  facility,  but  that  it  shall,  in 
extreme  cases,  be  employed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
miseries  of  ill-assorted  unions,  and  a  protection  to 
the  wife  from  a  tyranny  which  admits  of  no  escape, 
and  too  frequently  leads  to  immoral  and  degrading 
connections.' 
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Ai*  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  eralts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  he. 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  being  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  bv  people  vvho  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  ot  human  lite,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps. 


MR.    HOLYOAKE    TO    MR,    O'BRIEN. 


My  dkar  O'Brien, — It  is  due  to  your  position  ;  it  is  due  to  the 
friendly  and  expository  letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  me,  to  make 
you  an  equally  respectful  reply.  But  the  pain  of  enterinf]^  upon  these 
controversies  with  my  friends  every  day  becomes  greater.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  eminentlv  useful,  that  all  ensaa:ed  in  the  instruction  of  the 
public  should  be  capable  of  suggesting  to  each  other  any  improvement  m 
opinion  or  conduct,  without  being  regarded  as  *  quarrelling'  with  each 
other  J  and  this  is  so  hateful  to  me,  that  I  feel  at  times,  that  I  would 
rather  give  up  this  most  valuable  mutual  improvement  than  be  subjected 
to  this  degrading  imputation.  This  week  a  friend  writes  to  me,  as  I  am 
often  written  to,  to  this,  effect — '  I  am  grieved  to  find  Messrs.  O'Brien, 
Southwell,  and  yourself  at  words.  The  National  Reformers,  who  are 
at  present  so  small  a  body,  require  union  above  everything  else — and  yet 
the  principal  leaders  are  continually  falling  out.'  I  am  not,  I  never  am 
*  at  words' with  any  one.  He  to  Avhom  a  quiet  explanation  is  not  of 
avail,  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  quarrel.  If  one  takes  no  notice  of  the 
misconceptions  of  others,  one  is  said  to  be  afraid  or  guilty,  or  to  treat 
them  ^^ith  contempt,  to  be  partial,  one-sided,  and  unjust.  If  anxious  to 
avoid  this  Scylla,  one  does  notice  them — it  is  falling  into  Charybdis,  by 
becoming  liable  to  the  imputation  of  *  falling  out.'  I  think  I  shall  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  given  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  power  of  anybody  to  say  that  I  fear,  and  pass  these  personalities 
by  unnoticed,  contenting  myself,  like  Francis  Place,  with  making  a  list 
of  all  abusive  epithets  applied  to  me,  and  when  anybody  ^  comes  out 
strong'  pay  them  the  compliment  of  adding  their  affectionate  contribu- 
tions to  the  list. 

The  people  should  be  self-searching,  perfect,  and  generous — daring 
juiblic  ofiiuion,  never  condescending  to  supplicate  its  favour.  But  for  a 
people  to  become  thus  brave  and  invincible,  they  must  submit  to  criti- 
cism, as  soldiers  submit  to  discipline.  They  should  show  mercy  to  their 
enemies,  and  be  above  showing  it  or  accepting  it  for  themselves.  It  is 
upon  this  bold  and  iiealthy  policy  which  we  have  always  acted,  and  it  is 
upon  this  principle  that  we  have  indulged  in  criticism — not  as  a  wanton. 
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a  malicious,  or  a  cynical  pastime,  but  as  a  serious  duty.  With  what 
appreciation  this  course  is  met  even  your  letter  affords  discouraging 
indications. 

You  '  repudiate,'  I  observe,  your  sayings  as  reported  to  tlie  Reasoner, 
I  am  glad  to  find  in  whai  you  write,  a  more  fraternal  tone  than  that 
which  impressed  my  friends  in  what  you  spoke.  I  accept  your  letter, 
and  shall  confine  myself  to  what  it  offers  for  notice.  It  contains  sixty  or 
seventy  assertions  which  I  might  properly  question ;  but  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  go  over  them.  As  you  acquit  atheism  of  being  a  cause  of  mur- 
der— as  you  concede  the  holders  of  negative  opinions  to  be  *  thoroughly 
honest  and  right  earnest' — as  you  grant  ^  sincerity,  social  affections,  and 
good  intentions'  to  atheists  and  to  '  Communists' — I  am  content.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  hold  the  opinions  of  these  parties,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  you  do  not  calumniate  them. 

When  you  persist  in  making  it  appear  that  all '  Atheism  is  tlie  produce 
of  tyrannical  and  bigoted  creeds,'  denying  virtually  that  philosopliical 
evidence  has  anything  to  do  with  such  conviction,  I  tell  you,  as  I  told 
*  Caustic  '  of  the  Dispatch^  either  that  you  write  of  what  you  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  that  you  ignore  the  conscience  and  libel  the  understanding 
of  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  assail.  If  you  do  not  '  traduce'  their 
morals,  you  *  traduce'  their  intelligence  in  degrading  them  into  Dissenters 
through  antagonism. 

Mr.  Hetherington's  ^  Cheap  Salvation,'  and  all  he  ever  published  on, 
or  in  reference  to,  religion,  exhibits  him  as  a  Deist.  His  '  Last  Will '  is 
a  brave  declaration  of  how  a  Freethinker  can  die,  but  it  does  not  contra- 
vene his  before-known  principles.  His  opinions  were  formed  out  of  inde- 
pendent evidence,  but  the  policy  of  his  life  was  antagonistic — and  so  was 
his  death.  He  first  asked  himself,  what  is  there  injurious  in  which  the 
world  believes  and  I  disbelieve,  and  I  will  mark  that  with  my  reprobation? 
He  then  wrote  down  his  dissent  from  the  popular  theology.  Next  he 
inquired,  what  is  there  useful  which  the  world  disapproves  and  which  I 
approve,  that  I  may  mark  it  with  my  approbation  ?  He  then  wrote 
down  his  adhesion  to  Mr.  Owen's  views.  This  was  the  theory  on  which 
his  'Will'  was  penned.  He  intended  no  exposition :  his  design  was  to 
bear  witness,  and  to  leave  a  *  Testimony.'  He  commences  his  declaration 
thus: — '  I  do  not  believe  in  the  popular  notion  of  an  Almighty,'  etc. 
These  italicised  words  explain  the  whole  case  to  the  initiated.  No  atheist 
proper  ever  so  qualifies  his  confession  of  faith.  A  true  atheist  is  one  who 
is  unable  to  believe  in  any  notions  whatever  on  this  subject.  Hetheiing- 
ton  did  not  believe  in  the  *  popular  notion,'  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  he  believed  in  no  *  notions.' 

There  are  four  classes  of  persons  in  question,  who  may  be  broadly  in- 
dicated thus : — 

1.  Orthodox  sects,  who  hold  that  God  is  an  entity  distinct  from  matter 
— Theisls.* 

2.  Speculatists,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Universal  Cause,  or 
Power,  by  which  all  the  operations  of  Nature  are  controlled — Deists.* 

**  The  term  *  Theist'  I  ap))ly  to  those  who  believe  in  God  and  something  more 
— to  wit,  the  Trinity,  etc.  '  Deist'  to  those  who  believe  in  God,  and  nothing  else 
— i.e.f  to  reject  the  Trinity,  etc. 
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3.  Thinkers,  who  consider  God  to  be  Nature  and  Nature  to  be  con- 
scious— Pantheists. 

4.  Others  who  believe  in  Nature,  but  who  are  unable  to  penetrate 
beyond  it,  or  to  profess  that  they  share  its  secrets — Atheists. 

In  applying,  as  I  have  done,  the  term  '  philosophical'  to  Deists,  I  do 
not  mean  that  their  conclusion  is  philosophical,  or  even  to  me  intelligible: 
but  that  they  arrive  at  it,  not  by  forms  of  faith,  but  by  forms  of  reasoning. 
Mr.  Hetherington  and  Mr.  Owen,  whose  disciple  he  was,  both  belong  to 
this  class. 

These  are  the  points  which  seem  to  me  most  deserving  of  being  singled 
out  of  your  letter.  Your  denial  of  ^  Mr.  Owen's  system  being  the  onli/ 
road  to  emancipation '  calls  for  no  reply  from  me.  That  is  languaga 
which  I  never  use.  Mr.  Owen's  road  is  a  cfood  road,  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  roads.  This  is  all  I  say  j  and  in  this  day  of  many  roads,  this  is  no 
mean  praise. 

You  misunderstand  the  tenor  of  my  public  efforts.  My  aim  is 
to  separate  religion  from  political  and  social  questions.  When  I 
interfiere  with  correspondents  in  this  journal,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  to 
reprove  the  irreverent  and  irrelevant  mixture  of  these  contrary  subjects  ; 
and  if  ever  my  confidence  wanes  in  the  solidity  of  the  great  political  doctrines 
with  which  your  name  is  associated,  it  is  when  you  find  it  necessary  to 
rest  them  on  the  disputed  authority  of  scriptural  texts. 

Assuring  you  however  that  no  difference  of  opinion  will  interrupt  the 
personal  regard  I  bear  you,  I  subscribe  myself 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

AIDS     TO     CONCILIATION. 


Man  loves  power — it  is  an  innate  tendency  of  his  nature  ;  and  in  the  realis- 
ation of  this  unsleeping  desire  he  finds  the  highest  satisfaction.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  it  is  his  constant  aim  to  impress  upon  those  of  kindred 
species  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality;  to  gain  assent  to  his  thoughts, 
approval  of  his  deeds,  concurrence  with  his  desires ;  and  to  attract  other 
minds  towards  him  with  that  sympathetic  force  which,  like  the  cohesion 
of  magnetic  ores,  reveals  the  omnipotent  affinities  of  being.  In  this  desire 
lies  the  primal  element  of  progress.  Not  by  choice  would  he  go  alone  in 
the  upland  pathways  of  life  ;  he  would  rather  '  draw  all  men  after  him.' 
From  the  birth-cry  to  the  last  faint  quivering  of  the  lips  ere  the  vital 
energies  fade  into  that  rest  which  pjjsseth  sleep,  the  struggle  and  the  cry 
is  yet  for  *  power,  more  power.'  Shepherd  and  savage,  saint  and  sage, 
prince  and  peasant,  hero  and  author,  ail  alike  seek  power  in  varied  modes 
of  manifestation  ;  even  love — love,  the  passion — is  the  passion  after 
power — power  to  encircle  the  bosom  of  the  loved  one,  to  penetrate  the 
deepest  silence  of  a  kindred  heart — power  to  call  that  heart  his  own,  and 
lure  thence  a  music  of  ineffable  benediction.  Health  is  the  glorification 
of  power,  but  sickness  ministers  no  less  to  this  insatiable  craving,  for,  in 
the  consciousness  of  attracting  around  us  the  sympathies  and  attentions  of 
others,  a  feeling  arises  that  makes  a  pleasure  greater  than  the  pain ;  and 
even  beneath  the  wings  of  Azrael,  the  death-angel,  there  is  to  man  a 
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subtle  satisfaction  in  the  confident  anticipation  that  he  will  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  fellow-beings  will  gaze  wistfully  after  him  as  his  shadow  wanes 


*  Into  the  land  of  the  great  departed, 
Into  the  silent  land.' 


The  appliances  towards  accomplishing  this  instinctive  purpose  of  our 
nature  have  varied  with  the  conditions  of  the  race,  and  the  resources  of 
culture.  At  times,  by  the  force  of  the  strong  arm  or  the  subduing  fasci- 
nation of  persuasive  eloquence,  by  cogent  argument  or  by  arbitrary 
assertion,  the  results  are  the  weak  ever  yielding  to  the  strong,  whether  in 
the  domain  of  action  or  of  thought.  Strength  must  prevail,  for  it  is  the 
development  of  the  enduring  amidst  mutation — the  upsearching  energy  of 
the  universe  permeating  to  the  surface,  and  ripening  the  fruitage  of  the 
tree  of  life.  The  love  of  power  in  reference  to  thought  manifests  itself 
in  the  personal  endeavour  to  perpetuate,  in  the  minds  of  the  race,  those 
ideas  which  guide  the  impulses,  awaken  the  hopes,  and  concenti-ate  the 
actions  of  the  individual.  This  our  language  has  generalised  under 
the  term  propagandism.  The  end  uf  thought  is  to  shorten,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  by  a  choice  of  means,  the  distance  between  the  desire  and 
the  attainment ;  and  thus,  by  science,  which  is  systematised  knowledge, 
increase  our  mechanical  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  and 
exalt  and  ennoble  those  aspirations  which  embosom  us  in  beatitude. 

The  recipiency  by  the  people  of  any  doctrine,  whether  original  or 
revived,  depends  greatly  on  its  efficient  advocacy.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  apostle  be  ardent  and  laborious  in  the  cause,  or  that  the  doctrine 
propounded  be  of  beneficent  tendency — wooing  men  to  yield  acceptance 
to  its  love  ;  it  avails  not  that  demonstrations  multiform,  and  argum^ents, 
loo'ical  in  every  part,  may  be  advanced,  if  the  teacher  shall  lack  the  art 
to  win  attention — the  method  to  potentialise  his  enunciations.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  so  many  discus- 
sions, arguments,  and  orations,  notwithstanding  the  organisation  of  clubs 
and  societies  for  the  express  purpose  of  advocatiiig  particular  doctrines  and 
practices.  Prominent  amongst  the  errors  of  propagandism  is  the  suppo- 
sition, that  arguments  valid  to  us  must  also,  when  clearly  set  forth  to  the 
perceptions  of  those  adhering  to  opposite  views,  have  equal  validity  ; 
else  the  only  alternatives  left  to  the  judgment  are  to  infer  that  our  oppo- 
nents are  ignorant,  and  weakminded,  or  that  tliey  shut  their  eyes  to  facts, 
and  wilfully  reject  the  views  such  arguments  support,  because  they  inter- 
fere with  accustomed  interests,  habitudes,  and  prejudices.  A  wider 
survey  of  human  character  would  render  apparent  the  injustice  of  such 
inferences — which,  however,  take  their  rise  in  the  one  simple  fact  that 
men  do,  as  it  were,  instinctively  hold  the  infallibility  of  their  own  indivi- 
dual reason,  and  cannot  believe  that  whatever  is  truth  to  them  should  be 
falsity  to  others.  This  is  not  to  be  condemned,  for  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  investigation  ;  yet,  though  the  assurance  of  personal  intellective 
power  be  maintained  inviolable,  there  is  needful  also,  for  the  preservation 
of  a  just  relationship  of  man  to  man,  an  urbanity  in  word  and  action 
that  is  nowise  inconsistent  therewith ;  nay,  the  rather  is  it  the  only 
authentication  of  a  duly  regulated  power,  and  a  just  self-esteem,  fitted  to 
respond  to  that  lofty  utterance  of  Goethe — *  Reverence  the  highest,  and 
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have  patience  with  the  lowest,  for  the  stars  are  above  thee  also.'     To 
study  character  is  the  essential  requisite  to  attain  power  over  character; 
and  to  comprehend  the  subtle  varieties  of  personality,  needs  an  intellect 
endued  with  vast  faculties  of  mental  transmigration.     We  understand 
this  when  we  speak  of  *  the  universality  of  Shakspere's  genius ;'  yet  all 
men  in   multiform   gradations  share  this  inheritance,  and   by  none  is  it 
more  fully  needed  than  by  him  who  aims  to  propagate  new  beliefs  in  the 
minds  of  men.     To  the  power  of  stating  cogently   an   argument,  he 
requires  a  dramatic  insight,  so  that  he  shall  not  only  propel  a  direct  line 
of  argument,  but  shall  clearly   perceive  its  impingement  on  the  mind  of 
another,  and  calculate  accurately  its  angle  of  refraction.     The  character 
of  beliefs  already  entertained  determines  the  how,  and  to  what  extent 
aftercoming  beliefs  shall  be  received — for  in  accordance  with  that  trite 
adage  of  daily  verification,  ^  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,'  so  in 
regard  to  thought,  *  Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  force  of  argument.' 
The  new  comer  has  not  only  to  be  installed,  but  the  indweller  must  be 
ejected;  and  our  most  diificnlt  mental  operation  is  not  to  learn  the  new, 
but  to  unlearn  the  old.     Of  this  the  history  of  all  new  doctrines   and 
discoveries  is  a  continued  commentary,  in  instance  whereof  there  needs 
but  allusion  to  Newton's  announcement  of  the  law  of  gravitation.     How, 
afterwards,  men  of  the  highest  acquirements,  both  practical  and  scientific, 
still  clung  to  the  *  cycles  and  epicycles'  of  Ptolemy,  '  the  vortices'  of 
Descartes,  and   *  the  plastic   agencies'  of  Cudworth ;  we  find  even    the 
capacious  intellect  of  Leibnitz  rejecting  it,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  an 
absolute  impossibility.     If,  then,  minds  accustomed  to  the  most  arduous 
investigation,  and  trained  in  the  vigilant  exercise  of  logical  science,  could 
not  free  themselves  from  early  conceptions  and  associations,  though  the 
propositions  before  them  admitted  of  scientific  demonstration,  how  rarely 
it  should  be    expected  that    untrained  and  less  vigorous  minds,  will 
readily  yield  assent  to  views  foreign  to  those  they  have  for  years  enter- 
tained, on  subjects,  too,  which  seldom  can  receive  but  scanty  evidence — 
and  that  not  of  indubitable  conclusiveness.     As  the  power  and  effect  of 
light  is  dependent  on  the  qualities  of  the  substances  whereon  it  falls,  so  is 
the  force  of  evidence  determined  by  the  state  of  the  minds  it  aims  to 
influence.     This  condition  of  human  perceptivity  should  be  kept  clear 
before  our  consciousness,  for  we  are  too  generally  accustomed  to  reo^ard 
those  who  are  unable  to  view  any  question  in  the  light  which  is  to  us  so 
plain  and  simple,  either  as  dull  of  comprehension,  or  bigoted  and  preju- 
diced, implying  for  ourselves  an  immunity  from   those  weaknesses  in- 
cluded in  such   epithets  ;    whereas,  if  we  would   transpose  our  mental 
positions,  we  should  see  that  the  conditions  of  acquiescence  are  submerged 
in  anterior  circumstances,  habits,  and  tendencies,  which  the  individual 
has  no  power  to  abdica1(?,  that  we  ourselves  are  unable  to  accept  his 
views,  and  in  consistent  fairness  should  acquit  him  alike  of  weakness,  or 
lack  of  candour.     Let  it  also  be  remembered,  for  there  are  doubtless 
cases  in  each  one's  experience,  that  men  will  cling  tenaciously  to  many 
doctrines  and  practices,  which  themselves  are  unable  to  support  by  argu- 
ment, even  when  the  holding  of  such  is  treated  with  ridicule.     If  we 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  which  may  appear  so  absurd  and  irrational, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  always  a  latent  persuasion  that  many  ar^-u- 
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ments,  not  to  them  obviou*?,  but  only  requiring  superior  skill  to  develop 
them,  may  be  adduced  in  favour  thereof.  This  inherent  faith  is  a  neces- 
sary foundation  of  the  human  mind  to  which  we  all  more  or  less  yield, 
or  our  amount  of  knowledge  would  be  limited  to  our  personal  capacities 
of  investigation  and  experience.  The  greater  part  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  we  possess  is  received  on  this  ground ;  the  experiments  of 
science  and  the  conclusions  of  great  thinkers  do  not  admit  of  verification 
by  the  majority  who  accept  them,  for  all  men  are  not  born  with  capaci- 
ties for  being  astronomers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  or  logicians,  neither 
have  many  who  possess  them  adequate  op])ortunities  for  development. 
How  few  there  are  capable  of  understanding  the  minds  of  others,  and 
apprehending  the  coherency  and  inevitability  of  character ;  they  praise 
or  blame  according  as  it  harmonises  with  their  own  condition,  and  many 
men  we  meet  with  whom  we  miglit  plausibly  presume  to  be  descendants 
of  the  notable  two  who  essayed  to  wash  the  blackamoor  white — for  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  they 
ceaselessly  importune  assent  to  their  favourite  ideas,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  indignantly  exasperated  at  the  stubbornness  of  the  self-opinion- 
ated being  who  withholds  acquiescence.  Let  it  not  be  implied  that  hence 
the  converse  is  to  be  approved  of,  and  indifferentism  to  the  intellectual 
persuasions  of  others  advocated.  It  is  rather  intended  to  point  out  the 
value  of  economy  in  eloquence,  lest,  in  expending  our  time  and  attention 
on  organisations  implastic  to  our  instruments,  we  reap  a  result  commen- 
surable only  with  the  unenviable  reward  of  *  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff,  which  you  shall  seek  all  day  till  you  find  them,  and 
when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search.' 

We  only  impress  men  in  consonance  with  their  tendencies.  The  law 
of  chemical  affinity  has  its  analogous  manifestation  in  the  human  mind ; 
and  propagandism  needs  to  be  studied  as  an  experimental  science  on 
human  impressibilities,  devoted  to  the  searching  out  of  likenesses  and 
antipathies,  the  conditions  of  interfusions,  and  their  resultant  values. 
Imperfectly  made  out  ideas,  or  vaguely  expressed,  or  mistakenly  ap- 
prehended ones,  are  all  sources  of  contention,  confusion,  and  injustice. 
Men  are  apt  to  consider,  if  in  conversation  or  debate  they  have  used  no 
explosive  violence  of  language,  no  rude  personal  remarks,  that  their 
conduct  has  been  gentlemanly,  and  without  cause  of  offence  or  annoyance; 
indeed  they  wonder  at  the  ill-temper  displayed  by  their  companion  in 
debate — they  are  unaware  that,  most  frequently,  in  the  incautious  or 
unwise  usage  of  a  few  simple  or  ambiguous  words  may  have  been  the 
source  of  antagonistic  ascerbity.  What  power  lies  concealed  in  apparently 
trivial  causes  !  Alas  for  our  peace  !  there  is  too  much  of  the  Naaman 
spirit  abroad — a  faithlessness  in  the  efficacy  of  small  things:  and  when 
this  indication  of  disaffection  is  alluded  to,  the  reply  is  ^  never  mind  tlie 
words,  look  into  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.'  True,  my  friend,  the 
injunction  might  be  conclusive  if  it  were  possible  to  discern  meanings, 
without  having  previously  in  the  mind  some  definitions,  vague  or  other- 
wise, of  the  words  which  express  them.  The  value  of  words  is  that  they 
shall  fully  represent  our  thoughts,  and  adequately  suggest  their  outward 
relations.  It  is  not  that  particular  words  are  ambiguous  that  their  usage 
is  objectionable,  but  that  in  many  instances  prejudicial  results  occur  from 
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the  ambiguousness.  The  majority  of  terms  are  of  vague  definitions,  as 
well  as  of  fluctuating  meanings,  and  are  so  by  the  very  necessity  of  speech, 
that  it  is  symbolical.  Concerning  this,  hear  the  testimony  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  his  admirable  ^System  of  Logic:' — *  The  fact  that  no 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  moral  sciences  have  been  subjects  of 
keener  controversy  than  the  definitions  of  almost  all  the  leading  expres- 
sions, is  a  proof  how  great  an  extent  the  evil  of  ambiguity,  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  has  attained/ 

In  the  inconsiderate  usag^e  of  words  lies  the  chief  obstacle  to  concilia- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  that  we  intend  justice  in  speech,  we  should  also 
anxiously  guard  against  the  implication  of  unfairness  or  offence,  using  all 
circumspectness  to  limit  the  liabilities  to  misapprehension.  How  can  we 
arrive  at  any  unison  of  conviction  when,  in  debating  theological  questions, 
one  party  flings  in  the  teeth  of  the  other  *  priestcraft,'  ^superstition,'  ^pre- 
judice;' receiving  in  return  the  assurance  of  having  'a  depraved  will,'  *  a 
seared  conscience,'  '  being  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  reason,'  and 
'  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  ?'  Enter  the  arena  of  politics, 
and  we  find  many  who  think  the  words  'Constitution  and  Order'  a  suf- 
ficient passport  for  any  number  of  bullets  into  the  ribs  of  rebellious 
Chartists  and  Socialists ;  and  these  in  turn  load  with  vindictive  epithets 
the  '  dastardly  aristocracy,'  *  plundering  money-lords,'  '  robbers  and 
usurpers  of  working  men's  rights.'  In  the  Times  we  read  in  juxtaposition 
of  *  the  obstinacy  of  Mazzini  and  the  perseverance  of  Oudinot;'  obloquy 
is  thrown  on  the  one,  and  laudation  to  the  other,  merely  by  the  epithets 
of  foregone  conclusions.  If  one  of  these  men  is  worthy  of  praise,  so  is 
the  other;  and  sympathy  with  the  ])olicy  of  one  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  merits  of  the  other :  each  doubtlessly  acted  on  the  firmest  convictions 
that  in  so  doing  he  was  aiding  a  just  and  noble  cause.  The  Miberal 
press'  hailed  with  plaudits  long  and  loud  the  late  exploit  of  Dembinski, 
when,  deceiving  the  enemy  by  means  of  spies,  and  falling  upon  the  camp 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  he  slaughtered  the  Russians  in  cold  blood ;  yet, 
if  the  same  act  had  been  told  of  Radetski  or  Paskiewitch,  they  would 
have  been  anathematised  as  *  bloodthirsty  butchers,'  *  inhuman  cut-throats,' 
^  cowardly  assassins,'  and  with  a  whole  vocabulary  of  execrating  epithets. 
How  far  will  passionate  party-spirit  lead  us !  Of  some  party  or  com- 
panionship we  must  be,  but  let  us  evince  therein  somewhat  of  justice  to 
those  who  differ  from  us.  War  is  as  necessary  to  the  present  conditions  of 
society  as  peace,  why  then  denounce  the  men  who  are  agents  in  it,  who 
from  youth  are  reared  to  glory  in  it? — -as  well  might  we  abuse  the  volcano, 
or  hiss  the  lightning.  None  revere  more  than  myself  the  lofty  hero- 
ism of  Mazzini,  none  sympathise  more  ardently  with  the  Hungarians 
in  their  noble  struggle  after  national  freedom.  These  strictures  have 
reference  not  to  views  and  opinions,  but  solely  to  the  modes  of  ex- 
jyressing  them.  Angry  and  vituperative  words  furnish  the  strongest 
fuel  for  war,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  conciliatory  actions  unless 
speech  is  first  toned  to  conciliation.  What  is  retaliative  language 
but  a  species  of  revenge,  because  we  feel  aggrieved  at  those  who, 
in  yielding  not  to  the  range  of  our  sympathies,  tacitly  mock  our  desire 
after  power  ?  In  conversations  which  relate  chiefly  to  domestic  and 
social  relations,  there  is  a  similar  exhibition  of  supercilious  arrogance; 
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where   the  terms  wliich  are   most  objectionable  are   those   ambiguous 

*  kuock-you-down  words'  of  so  prevalent  usage  with  refined  and  unre- 
fined orators,  both  in   domestic   and  in   platform   discourse,  as 'virtue,' 

*  principle,'  'duty,'  'rights/  *  moral  sense,'  'common  sense,'  and  so  forth. 
What  supremacy  is  assumed  in  the  utterance  of  these  !  how  tlie  feathers 
rise  when  these  pass  the  lips!  the  plumes  of  a  satisfaction  akin  to  that 
which  hath  fed  the  flames  of  persecution.  Each  one  gives  to  such  woids 
an  interpretation  which  accords  a  species  of  infallibility  to  himself,  and 
demmciation  to  those  who  think  otherwise.  We  call  our  own  assei  tions 
'truths,'  andtheassertionsof  others  'opinions;'  yet  we  frequently  find  what 
we  call  truth  one  year  is  error  to  us  the  next  year.  Each  person  has  the 
same  validity  of  claim  to  the  possession  of  tVuth  as  another  has ;  but  to 
decide  absolutely  the  truth,  where  is  the  tribunal  of  appeal  ?  Ask  a  num- 
ber of  persons  that  shrewd  question  of  Pilate  to  the  Nazarene,  '  What  is 
Truth?'  One  will  answer  'the  realities  of  the  intellect,'  another^ that 
which  a  man  utters  believingly,'  the  next  'that  which  is  infallible,'  a  fourth 

*  the  scriptures,'  a  fifth  <  the  antitheses  of  error,'  and  anothei*  '  the  dictates 
of  conscience' — leaving  one  as  much  in  a  quondary  as  was  the  judge, 
who,  inquiring  of  an  Irishman  how  large  was  the  stone  the  prisoner 
killed  his  victim  with,  received  for  answer  *  faith,  and  it  was  about  as 
big  as  a  lump  of  chalk,  yer  honour.'  If  my  definition  of  truth  is,  i)hilo- 
logically  speaking,  <  what  a  man  thinketh,'  or,  in  larger  acceptation,  that  it 
indicates  the  ideal  of  aspiration,  it  avails  but  little  for  practical  usage,  since 
the  inveteracy  of  habit  in  conceiving  of  truth  under  so  many  equivocal  and 
fluctuating  propositions  renders  the  individual  restriction  nugatory.  The 
peace-proclaimer  arrogates  to  himself  the  special  sanction  of  duty 
— he,  likewise,  who,  lifting  the  musket  to  its  deadly  aim,  repeats 
^  England  expects  that  every  man  should  do  his  duty.'  W^hat  a  man 
considers  he  ought  to  do  that  is  his  duty,  whether  his  judgment  leads  him 
to  actions  baneful  or  otherwise.  Duty  is  not,  therefore,  always  fit  for 
eulogy  ;  our  duties  vary  with  our  conceptions,  and  have  not  that  im- 
raaculateness  which  is  so  frequently  attributed  to  them  in  popular  dis- 
course. By  giving  to  our  conceptions  and  actions  these  appellatives — 
truth,  virtue,  morality,  &c. — we  claim  for  them  the  adjunctive  character, 
without  admitting  the  question  whether  the  terms  are  justly  applied,  and 
thereby  throw  on  those  who  oppose  us  the  onus  of  their  invidious  coun- 
terparts— falsity,  crime,  immorality,  &:c.  In  debate  it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  with  some  one  or  other  who,  when  the  arguments  are  against  him, 
and  too  much  for  his  mastery,  with,  as  it   were,  an  instinct  like  the 

*  Sepia' — which  retreating  covers  its  antagonist  with  a  turbid  blinding 
effusion — so  he  cries  out '  Sophistry,'  and  discomfits  his  opponent  with  a 
word.  This  is  not  done  malevolently,  but  merely  to  conceal  weakness, 
to  escape  the  chagrin  of  being  beaten  ;  yet  this  method  is  often,  to  gene- 
ral audiences,  more  successful  than  logic.  We  are  circumspect  in  refe- 
rence to  lunatics,  and  refrain  from  using  particular  words  in  their 
presence,  because  the  insane  attach  to  them  a  peculiarly  associative 
significance.  Does  not  experience  give  evidence  that  those  whom  we  call 
sane  have  similar  propensities  ?  Call  a  man  '  a  liar,'  say  that  he  '  speaks 
falsely,'  the  blood  mounls  to  liis  features,  the  hand  clenches  spontane- 
ously; but  say  ^your  deductions  are  incorrect,'  or  *I  believe  you  are 
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in  error,'  he  is  then  anxious  for  the  '  Why  V — he  is  in  the  attitude  for 
invesiigation,  not  for  pugilism — the  word  is  potent ;  and  in  all  our  inter- 
course, however  trivial,  language  is  a  power  of  itself  capable  to  effect 
greatly  our  happiness :  it  is  far  better  to  disuse  words  which  give  rise  to 
asperities  and  altercations,  than  to  retain  them  with  reservatory  meanings. 
Many  will,  doubtless,  object  to  the  inconvenience  and  attention  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  subjugation  of  habits,  and  disliking  to  surrender  the 
fictitious  exaltation  afforded  by  them,  will  shrink  from  acknowledging  a 
practical  capability  to  the  circumspectness  here  set  forth  as  desirable. 
Yet  self-discipline  is  the  worthiest  achievement  of  human  power;  without 
it  wo  are  subject  to  the  continual  losing  of  our  aims — allowing  the  unre- 
flective  impulses  to  act  unrepressed — and  lavishing  our  energies  where 
no  compensating  harvest  can  arise.  Personal  experience  and  continual 
observation  have  made  evident  to  me  the  banefulness  in  the  habit  of 
deprecating  the  assertions  and  the  character  of  others,  merely  by  the 
implications  attendant  on  the  usage  of  ambiguous  and  invidious  expres- 
sions. So  much  of  querulousness  arises  in  consequence,  so  much  of 
acrimony  and  disaffection  is  originated  and  fostered  by  disparaging 
epithets,  whether  used  in  the  negative  or  affirmative  forms,  that  it  has 
long  been  my  desire  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  custom,  if  so  be 
that  others  tending  to  similar  views  may  thereby  recognise  sympatheti- 
cally a  concordant  aspect — for  in  the  general  circuit  of  thought  we  aid 
most  those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  the  same  perceptions,  needing  only  a 
friendly  voice  to  confirm  the  assurance,  when  from  the  lips  of  others,  as 
Emerson  grandly  expresses  it, 'our  own  thoughts  come  back  upon  us 
with  a  certain  alienated  majesty.' 

The  reform  here  desiderated  can  only  be  gradual  in  its  practical  deve- 
lopment; and  as  precision  in  science  is  attained,  so  there  is  hope  for  equal 
precision  through  the  coming  years  in  the  wide  domain  of  language.  In 
our  desire  to  attain  power  over  the  thoughts  of  our  fellow-beings,  let  us 
carefully  respect  their  equal  prerogatives.  Guard  well  thy  speech,  for  it 
creates  an  irrevocable  future.  Every  word  carries  with  it  a  certain 
power,  else  it  were  not  uttered ;  let  that  power  be  the  unmatched  sove- 
reignty of  conciliative  reason.  Henry  Lestar  Harrison. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CONTROVERSY. 


Sir, — The  walls  of  this  our  eastern  end  of  London  have,  during  the 
past  fortnight,  been  covered  with  a  very  numerous  assortment  of  placards, 
calling  together  meetings  of  the  faithful,  in  many  parishes,  in  chapels 
and  in  school  rooms,  to  denounce  what  is  very  generally  designated  the 
commencement  of  *  Sabbath  Desecration  at  the  Post  Office.*  A.  stranger 
to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  these  parts,  reading 
these  atinouncements  and  observing  them  displayed  so  conspicuously  in 
the  windows  of  all  the  pious  shopkeepers  of  Hackney-  and  Bethnal  Green, 
would,  of  necessity,  be  led  to  the  conclusion  (a  very  mistaken  one)  that 
he  had  got  into  a  district  where  Sabbath  day  sanctity  was  eminently 
preserved — that  here,  at  least,  neither  man  servant  or  maid  servant,  ox 
or  ass,  rich  or  poor,  did  any  manner  of  work  on  God's  holy  day,  but 
that  all  enjoyed  a  season  of  sacred  peace,  repose,  and  comfort.     He 
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would  likewise  be  led  into  atiolher  gross  error  by  the  tenor  of  these  calls 
for  agitation — he  would  confidently  rejoice  in  spirit  that  he  was  at  last 
among  men  who  really  and  in  earnest  understood  *  the  rights  of  labour.' 
Here,  at  least,  he  would  say,  is  the  poor  working  man  guarded  from 
excessive  toil — here  are  clergymen,  churchwardens,  merchants,  and  shop- 
keepers, all  united  in  a  burning  zeal  to  secure  to  the  humble  toiler  his 
fair  share  of  rest — here  has  he  time  and  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  mind 
and  purify  his  affections,  so  as  to  live  happily  on  earth  and  dream  of 
heaven  hei'eafter.  And  no  doubt  the  inexperienced  visitor  would  conclude 
that  the  virtuous  wealthy  individuals  who  thus  so  deeply  respected  their 
fellow-man's  claim  to  rest  from  toil,  would  equally  take  care  that  the 
more  fearful  evils  of  ^  short  work  and  want  of  food'  never  darkened  the 
happy  homes  of  tliis  highly  favoured  neighbourhood.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  sir,  or  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner,  how  woefully  the  stranger  would 
find  he  had  been  deceived  in  all  these  matters,  by  a  few  days'  residence 
among  us.  One  walk  on  Sunday  just  before  dinner  time,  along  by  the 
houses  of  the  better  folk,  and  he  would  discover,  by  many  a  savoury 
token,  and  sundry  other  signs,  ^  that  the  man  servant  and  maid  servant 
within  thy  gates'  are  certainly  not  strictly  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
in  the  parish  of  Hackney.  And  the  more  painful  enlightenment,  as  to 
the  other  errors  he  had  fallen  into,  would  be  but  too  soon  effected  the 
first  time  his  footsteps  led  him  through  the  districts  which  I  usually  pass, 
in  my  daily  walk  to  the  city  of  hard  work. 

In  the  midst  of  the  indignation  I  have  felt  on  reading  these  notices, 
and  observing  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  made  to  raise  a 
senseless  religious  clamour,  against  what  appears  to  me  to  be,  *  although 
but  a  trifling,'  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  very  judicious  change — much  as  it 
has  grieved  me  to  see  so  many  of  ray  countrymen  led  by  the  nose  in 
this  matter,  and  blindly  admiring  this  new-born  zeal  for  the  workman's 
'right  to  rest,'  so  miraculously  displayed  by  parsons,  churchwardens,  and 
the  grandees  of  the  commercial  and  religious  world  generally — however 
much  I  have  groaned  in  spirit  to  find  so  few  who  dare  say  a  word  of 
common  sense  on  the  subject,  and  so  few  to  support  those  who  do — yet, 
I  confess,  I  have  at  times  been  unable  to  repress  a  laugh  at  the  ridiculous 
style,  queer  English,  and  bombastic  fanaticism,  of  some  of  these  clerical 
claptraps.  Here  is  one  I  send  you  as  a  specimen,  which  particularly 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  shop-window  of  a  God-serving  grocer  and 
tea  dealer.  I  think  you  will  deem  it  worthy  a  reprint  in  the  Reasoner. 
There  has  been  nothing  since  the  days  of  '  Praise  God  Barebones'  to 
equal  it : — *  A  Meeting,  in  order  to  Memorialise  against  the  Desecration 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  will  be  held  (d.v.)  in  the  School  Room  of  Saint 
Jude's,  Old  Bethnal  Green  Road,  on  Friday^  October  19,  1849,  at  7 
p.m.  A  Deputation  from  the  Lord's  Day  Society  will  attend,  and  give 
a  full  Explanation  of  the  case.  To  this  Meeting  are  invited  the  neigh- 
bouring Clergy,  and  all  who  are  on  the  Lord's  side ;  all  who  are  desirous 
that  England  should  continue  still  the  Lord's  people,  still  distinguished 
among  the  nations;  and  all  who,  being  the  poor  man's  friend,  are 
anxious  to  rescue  this  his  day  of  rest  and  refreshment — his  day  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind,  his  soul,  and  his  best  affections — from  the  unfeel- 
ing gripe  of  commercial  Mammon,  and  of  unsound  political  expediency. 
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— J.  E.  Keane,  Minister;  Thomas  Burr,  Samuel  Byles,  Churchwardens/ 

If  this  last  sentence  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Keane,  his 
sermons  must  be  positive  curiosities ;  but  I  am  charitable  enough  to  hope  it 
was  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  churchwardens,  after  indulging  in  rather 
too  much  heavy  old  port,  as  churchwardens,  I  fear,  sometimes  do. 

But  now  one  word  about  this  dread  of  a  Sunday  morning  delivery  of 
letters  in  London.  Supposing  for  one  moment  (which,  I  fear,  no  one 
has  any  right  to  suppose)  that  this  little  change  is  a  step  toward  that 
object  the  Examiner  last  week  suggests,  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,  and  hints  to  these  alarmists  the  propriety  of  waiting 
until  such  a  proposal  is  made  before  they  commence  a  crusade  against  it. 
But  if  these  were  just  grounds  for  such  a  belief,  is  there  nothing  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  inhabitant  of  London  getting  his  letters  on  a  Sunday 
morning  as  well  as  the  citizen  of  Bristol  ?  Is  there  no  harm  done  to 
anybody  by  letters  being  delayed  twenty-four  hours  in  the  letter-bag 
instead  of  being  delivered  ?  Let  me  ask,  what  moral  principle  would  be 
violated  by  allowing  me  to  have  my  letter  deliverd  as  well  as  my  milk, 
ray  newspaper,  my  beer,  my  muffins,  shrimps,  or  walnuts?  Do  we,  as  a 
nation,  adopt  the  law  of  Moses,  and  suspend  *  all  manner  of  work  V 
Assuredly  not.  And  I  ask,  may  not  the  letter  lying  at  St.  Martinis  be 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than'all  these  other  trifles  which  are  brought 
every  Sunday  to  our  doors?  One  simple  fact  from  the  writer's  own  ex- 
perience will  prove  this.  Not  long  ago  he  received,  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing, a  letter  from  his  old  home — 200  miles  distant.  That  letter  contained 
a  request  from  the  kind  guardian  of  his  early  days,  from  his  best  friend 
— it  contained  a  mother's  request  that  he  would  come  to  her  immediately ; 
her  doctor  had  given  her  no  hopes  of  recovery  from  a  sudden  attack  of 
illness,  and  she  desired  to  see  him  once  more  after  a  long  absence  from 
that  home.  The  'gri[)e  of  Mammon'  did  not  detain  him.  He  had  but  to 
name  the  cause  of  liis  desire  to  leave  business,  to  those  whom  he  then 
served,  and  at  night  he  was  by  her  side.  Had  this  letter  been  posted  on 
a  Saturday,  the  present  Sabbath  observance  would  have  delayed  its  deli- 
very twenty-four  hours. 

But  are  the  clerks  at  the  Post  Office  and  the  letter  carriers  to  have  no 
rest  ?  I  ask,  in  reply  to  this,  are  there  no  honest  men  in  society,  who, 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  week,  would  rejoice  in  the  chance  of 
earning  their  Sunday's  dinner  by  a  couple  of  hours'  work  in  the  morning? 
Can  we  not  afford,  as  a  people,  to  pay  for  a  little  additional  assistance — 
we,  who  allow  a  certain  body  of  men  five  to  ten  thousand  a  year  each,  to 
preach  the  blessedness  of  poverty  and  the  impossibility  of  the  rich  man's 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  It  is  a  perfect  farce  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion with  a  pretended  concern  for  those  who  are  employed  at  the  Post 
Office.  There  are  ])lenty  of  means  to  provide  against  excessive  labour 
there,  as  well  as  to  protect  any  one  who  has  a  conscientious  scruple  on 
the  subject,  from  being  obliged  to  desecrate  *  his  Sabbath.'  There  are, 
unfortunately,  too  many  who  would  be  glad  to  help  him  out  of  that 
difficulty. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  more  very  sweeping  objection  that  is  raised 
against  this  supposed  coming  evil.  It  is,  that  the  moment  you  allow 
letters  to  be  delivered  in  London  on  Sunday,  the  clerks  and  warehouse- 
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men,  in  all  the  pjreat  establishments,  will  find  their  day  of  rest  swept 
away  for  ever.  Now,  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  my  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  this  assertion  contains  a  very  unjust  accusation  against  the 
traders  of  London,  Mammon-worshippers  they  may  be — lovers  of  gain, 
and  of  the  very  employment  which  leads  to  gain — but,  as  a  body,  they, 
as  much  as  any  men,  look  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  Sunday's  rest. 
They  have,  most  of  them,  the  means  of  making  the  day  actually  a  com- 
fortable one ;  and  the  custom  of  the  seventh  day's  rest  is  too  deeply 
rooted  into  the  habit  of  all  who  can  any  way  afford  it,  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
a  mere  alteration  in  Post  Office  legulations.  The  Jews  keep  their  Sab- 
bath, without  any  Act  of  Parliamimt  to  enforce  it.  I  know  very  large 
establishments  where  the  letters  remain  unopened  every  Saturday  until 
after  sunset.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  Christian  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers can  only  be  induced  to  observe  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of 
their  religion  by  force  of  law .  If  such  be  the  case,  better  let  the  fact  be 
manifested  at  once — and,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest,  let  us  pet  rid 
of  the  national  hypocrisy  of  keeping  up,  at  the  present  enormous  expense, 
a  hollow  form  of  religion  which  has  no  actual  place  in  the  reverence  or 
affections  of  the  ])eople. 

But,  in  justice  to  the  citizens  of  London,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  all  this 
alarm  is  mere  moonshine.  There  is  no  law  which  at  present  prevents 
them  from  working  in  their  counting-houses,  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
Plenty  of  work  remains  in  many  of  these  houses  every  Saturday  night  to 
keep  all  the  clerks  employed  on  Sunday,  without  fresh  letters  being 
received.  But  they  all  know  very  well  rest  is  needed;  and,  without 
reference  to  religious  sentiments,  common  sense  tells  them  that  any 
attempt  at  incessant  labour  would  defeat  its  own  end.  More  than  ever 
are  they  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  labour  of  jaded  men  is  of  very 
secondary  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  contemptible  character  of  this  clamour  about 
'  Sabbath  observances,'  it  behoves  us  to  watch  the  movements  now  in  pro- 
gress among  the  Puritanical  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  They 
meditate  greater  things  than  merely  keeping  back  letters  on  the  Sunday. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  apparent  success  of  their  present  proceedings  will 
encourage  them  to  farther  advances  'in  the  Lord's  cause.'  We  shall  hear 
from  them  again  before  long.  Let  me  entreat  all  who  value  the  right  of 
conscience  to  have  a  watchful  eye  on  what  is  going  forward. 

Dalston,  Oct.  20,  1849.  W.  A. 

MR.  COOPER  AND  MR.  OWEN'S  NEW  WORK. 


My  dear  Holyoake, — I  feel  sure  that,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
you  will  see  the  unfairness  of  asking  me  to  define  another  man's  words. 
The  words  'merit'  and  'demerit,'  'praise'  and  'blame,'  are  Mr.  Owen's; 
and  it  is  I  who  object  to  what  he  says  in  reference  to  them.  If  you  think 
it  necessary  to  ask  any  one  to  define  them,  it  should  be  Mr.  Owen  him- 
self. I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  Mr.  Owen  had  the  great  example  of 
Locke  before  him,  for  defining  words  before  he  used  them.  Mj.  Owen 
did  not  follow  that  example  ;  and  [  conclude  he  did  not  thhik  it  necessary 
— simply,  because  he  was  about  to  use  these  words  in  no  ?<nusual,  or 
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mystical  sense,  but  in  the  usual  sense — the  sense  in  which  tliey  are  com- 
monly used  by  mankind.  I  may  say  at  once,  that  I  understand  Mr. 
Owen  to  use  them  in  the  usual  sense.  If  you,  as  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Owen, 
are  aware  tiiat  he  does  not  so  use  them,  I  pray  you  to  supply  what  Mr. 
Owen  has  omitted — the  definition — and  '  enlighten'  me. 

I  like  your  advice  to  those  who  purpose  replying  to  me — that  they 
are  '  not  so  much  to  combat  what  I  have  said,  as  to  show  what  I  should 
have  said.'  Butcannot^/owdothat,  yourself?  I  respect  the  qualities  of  your 
head,  and  admire  the  qualities  of  your  heart,  and  shall,  therefore,  receive 
the  *  enlightenment'   from  you  with  a  predisposition  to  be  enlightened. 

Let  me  just  remind  you  that  the  words  *  approbation'  and  *  disappro- 
bation' are  not,  at  present,  in  the  category;  and  I  do  not  perceive  the 
advisableness  of  cumbering  the  question  with  them — since  they  are,  in  a 
large  degree,  synonymous  with  Upraise'  and  'blame.' 

5,  Park  Row,  Knightsbridge,  Nov.  1,  1849.         Thomas  Cooper. 

P.S. — Permit  me  to  add  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have 
been  much  more  to  the  point  if  I  had  pointed  to  certain  questions  I  have 
already  put — as  the  very  questions  on  which  the  solution  of  this  difficulty 
hangs  :  *  Has  a  man  a  moral  existence,  or  is  he  merely  an  animal  ?  Has 
he  any  duties?  Is  there  any  morality?'  It  is  much  fairer,  I  think,  for  me 
t,o  make  this  remark,  than  to  be  asked  to  define  the  words  of  another  writer 
— words,  too,  which  that  writer  has  not  said  he  uses  in  an  unusual  sense. 

[My  requirement  was  not  that  Mr.  Cooper  should  define  Mr.  Owen's  words,  but 
that  he  should  define  his  oivn;  because,  should  he  define  the  terms  in  question — 
that  is,  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  them — he  would  either  see  his 
own  mistake,  or  enable  others  to  see  it.  True,  '  approbation  and  disapprobation 
are  not  at  present  in  the  category,'  but  they  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  so  soon  as 
any  one  replies — and  must  be  before  the  point  at  issue  can  be  settled.  As  others 
desire  to  be  heard,  it  would  be  unseemly  in  me  to  preclude  them  by  hastening  to 
reply  myself.  If  it  shall  appear  that  any  addition  is  necessary  to  what  another 
shall  say,  I  shall  very  cheerfully  respond  to  Mr.  Cooper's  request. — Ed.] 

REMONSTRANCE    OF    SARTOR. 


Sir, — I  am  surprised,  not  only  at  the  telhered  conditions  which  T. 
Cooper  has  laid  down  for  1iis  opponents,  but  also  at  yourself.  You  tell 
your  readers  that  you  do  not  see  that  the  name  of  a  party  adds  any 
weight  to  an  argument,  and  yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  you  state  *you 
will  do  as  that  gentleman  desires.'  If  he  and  yourself  persist  in  this  course, 
I  shall  consider  myself  ^^/^/a^V/^  shut  out  from  reply.  Had  not  such  crip- 
pling terms  been  dictated,  I  should  have  attempted  to  show  that  Mr.  Cooper 
did  not  understand  the  principles  he  tried  to  define,  and  that  his  conclu- 
sions were  not  justified  by  the  premises.  Mr.  Cooper  ought  not,  on  the 
score  of  policy,  to  try  and  drag  the  names  of  unwilling  individuals  before  the 
public,  as  many  of  his  supporters  would  be  unable  to  render  that  support  if 
they  were  known  to  be  associated  with  him.  We  are  yet  many  of  us  in 
the  hands  of  others,  would  it  were  otherwise.  Sartok. 

[I  had  reason  to  think  that,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Cooper  could  be  met  in  the  way  he 
desired.  Sartor's  indignation  is  somewhat  unwarranted,  as  Mr.  Cooper  did  not 
make  it  imperative — he  only  '  respectfully  requested'  an  opponent  in  his  personal 
name.  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  a  man  to  insist  on  a  condition  which  silences  his 
adversary. —  Ed,] 
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The  Mayor  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  having  been  made  instrumental  in  appointing 
a  Fast  day,  on  accoutit  of  the  Cholera,  the  placard  was  replied  to  by  another, 
setting  forth  that  '  statesmen  should  be  virtuous;  and  instead  of  an  army  hired 
and  paid  to  murder,  maintain  a  band  of  scavengers  to  keep  clean  the  towns  where 
so  many  human  beings  are  congregated.  Let  masters  try  to  find  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  unemployed,  instead  of  parish  relief;  let  them  pursue,  every 
day,  acts  of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  podr,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  and 
the  visitations  and  victims  of  Cholera  will  be  few  and  far  between.  The  people 
want  more  feast  days,  the  fast  days  they  have  to  endure  surround  them  with 
Cholera  and  other  diseases  incident  to  the  human  frame.' 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  disputed  the  passage  on  Addison,  at  Mr.  Holyoake's  last 
lecture  at  Webber  Street,  is  informed  that  the  words  quoted  are  to  be  found  in 
Spectator,  vol.  5,  No,  389.  He  is  right  in  saying  that  they  were  not  Addison's. 
Mr.  H.'s  friend  '  R.  L.  B.'  has  shown  him  an  edition  in  which  they  are  ascribed  to 
Eustace  Budgell. 

While  Mr.  Holyoake  was  opening  the  Debate  on  Sunday,  October  21st,  in  the 
Webber  Street  Debating  Club,  some  one  unconsciously  carried  away  a  new  pair 
of  black  kid  gloves — the  property  of  the  speaker.  As  this  is  the  second  pair  that 
has  been  taken  from  him  within  a  few  weeks,  he  will  be  glad  if  some  one  will  as 
unconsciously  return  them. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Road,  to 
consider  the  claims  of  the  Redemption  Society.  Mr.  Corfield  presided.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Shorter,  Holyoake,  Hart,  and  Jenneson.  Meetings  will 
be  held  every  Sunday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  at  the  Hall  of  Science. 

This  evening  (Wednesday),  at  halt-past  eight,  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  will  deliver 
a  lecture  at  Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row,  on  *  The  Age  of  Chivalry,'  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  that  Institution  ;  and  on  Nov.  14,  on  'Raleigh,  and  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.' 

This  evening  a  meeting,  in  aid  of  the  Chartist  prisoners,  will  be  held  in  the 
Institute  of  Progress,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. 

Mr.  Broom  has  published  a  small  paper  entitled  '  What  can  Financial  Reform 
Accomplish?' 

Nemus,  in  the  Worlcing  Man's  Journal,  proposes  the  erection  of  a  Hall  of 
Science  in  the  Potteries, 

We  have  received  the  address  of  the  Association  for  the  protection  and  enforce- 
ment of  John  Fielden's  Ten  Hours'  Act,  signed  by  '  William  Mallalieu,  Chairman.' 
It  is  a  new  feature  in  agitation,  and  an  anomaly  in  fact,  that  there  should  be  an 
Association  for  the  protection  of  an  Act  ot  Parliament ! 

The  first  article  in  No.  3  of  the  Operatives^  Free  Press  is  written  by  one  who 
assumes  the  name  of  *Ion.' 

If  the  proprietor  of  a  French  Industrial  School,  where  pupils  are  educated  and 
taught  trades,  and  where  they  are  taken  for  a  term  of  years,  on  the  payment  of 
some  hundred  francs  in  advance,  will  communicate  with  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
he  may  hear  of  a  scholar. 

Two  rooms  are  wanted  near  the  General  Post  Office — applicants  to  address,  by 
letter,  to  the  Editor,  Reasoner  Office.  Whether  furnished  or  unfurnished  is 
indiflferent. 

Numbers  2  and  3  of  the  '  People's  Provident  Magazine'  continue  the  same  use- 
ful and  practical  course  which  we  indicated  iu  our  previous  notice.  One  of  the 
directors  has  intimated  that  the  suggestion  we  made  in  our  former  notice  will 
receive  their  consideration. 

'  The  Hyde  Phonetic  Society'  is  the  name  of  Classes  instituted  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Wright  for  teaching  Phonography  to  the  young  people  of  that  town. 

F.  W.  Newman  remarks — '  Better  would  it  have  been  to  retain  peaceably  in 
the  Church  every  heterodox  name  which  theology  hates,  than  to  acquiesce  in  the 
belief  that  all  God's  inspiration  had  been  drunk,  up  by  the  Apostles.' 

The  new  novel  of  '  Shirley,'  by  Currer  Bell,  opens  with  these  words  : — 'Of  late 
years,  an  abundant  shower  of  curates  has  fallen  upon  the  north  of  England  :  they 
lie  very  thick  on  the  hills.'  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  V/EEK'S  LECTURES. 
[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  from  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

— n 

LiTKBAR"!  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Nov.  9i  [8]  Mr.  Bronterre 
O'Brien,  *  Progress  of  Democracy  at  Home  and 
Abroad.'  11th  (11  a.m.),  Mr.  Field,  'Associative 
Homes  for  the  People.'  (7),  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
'  Influence  of  the  Writings  of  Robert  Owen  on 
Opinions  and  Practice.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Nov.  11th  (7), 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  The  Myths  of  the  Gospels— the 
Birth  and  Childhood  of  Jesus.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
November  12,  (8^)  John  Epps,  P^sq.,  M.D.,  '  On 
Homoeopathy.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road. — This  evening  (8),  Mr.  Thomas  Clark, 
♦Napoleon.'  Nov.  11,  (7)  Mr.  W.  Baker,  'On 
Prophets  and  Prophecy.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars. — Nov.  12  (S^),  a  Lecture. 

City  of  London  Institution,  Aldersgate  Street. — 
Nov. 'l. 3th,  (7)  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  *  Religion  of  the 
British  Churches.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Nov.  12th,  (82) 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Rees,  '  Life  and  Times  of  General 
Washington.'  14th,  (8^)  Thomas  Cooper,  *  Raleigh 
and  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— November  II  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B. A. 
*  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Nov.  H  (Hi  a.m.), 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.  will  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Nov.  11th  (5),  Tea  Party  and  Soiree,  to  celebrate 
the  re- opening  of  the  Institution. 


periraents,  we  publish  this  list  of  houses  knovn 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 

Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square.— Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown— brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,176,  High  Holborn.— Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.— Biscuits, 
Brown  Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,   American    Biscuits,   etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 


SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  [secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road. — Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Kuntz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9^  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124;  irom  14  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings.— Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal, Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Kail,  242,  High  Holborn.— Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9^  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.     Conductress,  Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  Housed  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9k  to  3. 


DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 


WORKS,  EDUCATIONAL  &  SPECULATIVE. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery:  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8   Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2    6 

Practical  Gramniitr.     3rd  IftOO  ., 1     6 

Hand-Bookot  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.   2nd  1000    1     0 

Hints  Towards  9  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000..  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate..  I  6 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.    4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  &  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0     6 
Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Views.    2nd  1000 0    0 

As  communications  continually  reach  us  repre- 
senting the  g^eat  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  above 
works  through  some  channels,  we  hereby  give 
notice  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them 
through  the  booksellers  that  they  shall  receive  them, 
post  free,  on  remittance  of  the  price  of  the  book. 

Address,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  Reasoner  Office,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 

MR.  OWEN'S  WRITINGS. 
On  Sunday  next,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holjoake  will  lecture 
at  the  John  Street  Institution,  on  the  '  Influence  of 
the  Writings  of  Robert  Owen  on  Opinions  and  Prac- 
tice.' After  which,  by  request,  Mr.  Holyoake 
will  name  a  child  of  parents  who  were  residents  at 
Harmony. 

SHAKSPERE. 
Mr.  Southwell  is  about  to  lecture  in  Manchester 
upon  Birch's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and 
Religion  of  Shakspere.'  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Walter  Cooper  has  the  same  work  under  considera- 
tion. At  the  Webber  Street  Hall,  Blackfriars 
Road— of  which  announcement  will  appear  in  the 
Week's  List — Mr.  Holyoake  will  lecture  upon  the 
'  New  Light  thrown  upon  the  Characters  of  Shak- 
spere  in  Mr.  Birch's  Inquiry  into  the  Philo- 
sophy and  Religion  of  the  great  Bard.' 

RUDIMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND 
DEBATE. 

*  X.  Y.  Z.,'  who  thinks  it  may  have  escaped  us, 
sends  the  following  from  the  Critic :— '  There  is  a 
world  of  good  sense  in  this  volume  ["  Rudiments 
of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate,"  by  George  Jacob 
Holyoake] .  It  treats  the  art  of  oratory  with  a  mastery 
not  to  be  lound  in  books  of  more  pretension.  We 
cannot  resist  some  extracts  in  proof,  for  its  merits 

can  be  thus  best  exhibited  to  our  readers We 

might  quote  half  a  Critic  of  similar  passages  and 
leave  the  worth  of  this  volume  unexhausted.' — 
Critic,  No:  205,  Oct.  15,  1849. 

Of  the  same  work,  the  Nvnconformist  observes  : — 
'  This  little  volume  is  characterised  by  shrewdness 
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and  sense.  It  is  anecdotally  illustrated,  sometimes 
with  considerable  appropriateness.  Yet  there  is 
something  raw  about  the  volume ;  and  we  should 
conjecture  that  the  subject  is  not  one  with  which 
the  author  felt  perfectly  familiar.' 

TUESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 

A  series  of  Tuesday  Evening  Lectures  at  John 
Street,  to  be  followed  by  Debates,  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  a  Society  of  Lecturers.  The  first  of  the 
series  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Holyoake,on  Tuesday 
week,  at  half-past  8.  Subject,  '  Ought  we  to  have 
a  Paid  Agitation  ?* 

CARLILE  MONUMENT. 
W.  Furness,  per  W.  Cooper,  2s.  6d.     This  sub- 
scription should  have  been  paid  in  before,  but  Mr. 
C.  had  not  an  opportunity. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  18   222  0 

A  Friend    1  0 

J.  Savage,  per  Publisher  1  0 

C.  H.J.,  perdo 2  6 

H.  Bea!  (with  cordial  wishes) 1  0 

T.  Paterson,  Kirkaldy   1  0 

Mr.  Carter 1  0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lyies,  2s.  fid. ; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 
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Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 

mHE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
1  HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eloge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner  :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Linton  ;  with  Hether- 
ington's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.'     3rd  edition. 

Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 
Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington      ....     0    3 
Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy 

before  Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence ....     0    6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0    4 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot        ....     0     1 

A  Letter  on  Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham   ....         ....         ....     0     I 

A  View  of  all  Religions 0    4 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 2    6 

[Or  in  13  Nos.,  at  2d.  each.] 
Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.     4  vols.,  cloth     ....    l6    0 

[Onlv  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  ditto,  each     ....     4     0 

[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  re- 
main on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 
plete sets  may  possibly  complete  them. 
But  such  applications  must  be  made  im- 
mediately.] 
Babeuf's   Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1  vol., 

Cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical   Rhapsody,    1    vol., 

cloth  bds 2    0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper       ....         ....         1     8 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1vol.     ..reduced  to     1     ti 

Carpenter's  Political  Text  Book.     1  vol 2     6 

Atheism  Justified  and  Religion  Superseded  0  1 
Cobbett's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution 

of  1830  2     0 


Library  of  Reason,  Nos.  1  to  23    ..         each    0    1 

Plain  Cooking  for  Plain  People 0    3 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's-bead  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster  Row. 

VEGETARIAN  ASSEMBLIES.— The  Fourth 
of  the  monthly  series  of  VEGETARIAN 
ENTERTAINMENTS  will  be  given  at  Aurora 
Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead,  on  Monday, 
Nov.  12th.  To  Comnfence  at  Two  o'clock  precisely. 
The  repast  will  he  served  at  Three  o'clock. 
Tickets,  Is.  each,  to  be  had  of  W.  Horsell,  Aldme 
Chambers,  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  at  the  Reasoner 
office. 

The  usual  Sunday  afternoon  Assemblies  are  con- 
tinued. The  evening  repast  at  half  past  four 
o'clock ;  to  those  desiring  to  partake  thereof  the 
cost  will  be  9d.  each. 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Nbal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mforms  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  23s. 

^PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  10,  Williamson  Sauare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  he  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Volumes. 

Ail  post  oitice  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Office,  London. 

Received.  —  Witness,  No.  1050.  —  Birmingham 
Mercury,  No.  44. — Nation,  No.  8. — Commercial 
Journal  and  Family  Herald,  No.  45. — Irishman, 
No. 40. — Spectator,  No. 1113. — Hugo,  in  reference 
to  the  late  Mr.  Thornton. — J.  R.,  Glasgow,  and 
his  friendly  and  acceptable  narrative.  —  W. 
Charnock.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  account  for 
such  things.  Mr.  Bendall,  at  the  Hall  of  Science, 
could  show  him  Julian  Hibbert's  list,  the  most 
perfect  extant.) — 'Essay  on  the  Causes  which 
Regulate  the  Wages  of  Labour,'  by  I  homas 
Emery. — Essay,  by  Joseph  Black,  on  the  same 
subject. — *  Prize  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Crime,' 
by  T.  Emery. —  R.  L.  B.  (His  paper  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed.)— W.  Mason. —  Operatives'  Free 
Press,  No.  3.— 8.  B.  (We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  Boston  Chronotype.—X.  Y.  B.  (The  Class 
at  John  Street  is  not  yet  formed.)—'  The  Reward 
of  Laliour,'  by  J.  Briggs.  —  J.  Yeats.  (The 
letter  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Owen.)— J.  S. 
Bonntck.  —  Alexander  Brown.  —  Penitential 
Hymn  for  the  Neophytes  of  the  Peace  Society. 


London:— Printed  by  A.  &  H.  Holyoake,  3,  Queen'^ 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater* 
noster  Uo%v. 

Wednesday,  November  7,  1849. 
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No.  20— New  Series.]     EDITED  BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


[Price  2a. 


An  author,  from  whom  better  things  raie:ht  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  he 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  tear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oemg  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  ot  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowirdly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  lite,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps, 


NAMING    OF    MAZZINI     TRUELOVE.* 


m- 


On  Mr.  Holyoake  taking  him  iii  liis  arms  the  sturdy  little  fellow  (not 
six  months  old)  looked  round  on  tlie  laughing  multitude  in  a  very  in- 
quiring way.  Mr.  Holyoake  said  the  Church  usually  performed  that 
ceremony  by  sprinkling,  but  it  was  so  much  like  throwing  cold  water  on 
a  young  child's  prosj)ects,  that  lie  would  find  a  more  amiable  way. 
After  kissing  the  little  fellow,  Mr,  Holyoake  gave  him  the  name  of 
*  Mazzini  Truelove.'  Laying  the  boy  on  his  mother's  lap,  Mr.  Holyoake 
said  it  was  not  in  profanation  of  a  great  name  that  he  had  familiarised  in 
their  imac^ination  that  of  Mazzini.  In  g'ivina;  a  name  there  was  an  ad- 
vantage  in  selecting  an  historical  one  of  noble  eminence,  that  its  great 
example  might  be  the  study  and  the  star  of  the  rising  child,  who,  in  reve- 
rence of  the  name  it  bore,  might  preserve  a  loftier  self-respect. 

The  Persians  have  a  beautiful  sentiment  which  they  appeared  to  have 
framed  for  an  occasion  like  this.  They  would  address  an  infant  in  these 
terms,  which  never  ought  to  lose  their  application  : — 

On  parent  knees  a  naked  new-born  child 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled  : 
So  live,  that  smiling  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  niayst  smile  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

But  so  graceful  and  affectionate  a  sentiment  mournfully  reminded  them 
of  the  altered  times  in  which  we  repeated  it.  Now  political  economists 
preside  over  a  new  birth,  and  frown  on  an  addition  to  the  Census  ;  and 
instead  of  weeping  when  one  dies,  set  up  a  shout  that  the  Labour  Market 
is  so  far  freed.  We  felt  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
purest  and  warmest  affections  were  chilled.  They  could  see  from  this 
point  how  mu(  h  the  system  of  Mr.  Owen  was  maligned  by  being  repre- 
sented as  hostile  to  human  nature,  in  seeking  to  provide  a  place  at 
Nature's  table  for  all  her  children,  it  restores  affection  to  childhood  and 
regret  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  We  are  admonished  by  these  reflec- 
tions to  connect  with  this  occasion  some  suggestions  to  the  guardians  of 
our  little  friend,  which   may  influence    his   trainhig   and  fit  him  for  the 

*  At  the  Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  on  Sunday,  November  11, 1849. 

[No.  181,  Vol.  VII.]  ' 
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long  struggle  tlirougli  the  wilderness  of  life.  The  humblest  parents  in 
this  Hall  may  do  much  more  for  their  children  than  is  commonly  done. 
They  who  have  no  fortune  to  bequeath  them  may  leave  them  the  inlieri- 
tance  of  an  unsullied  name.  Indeed,  parents  may  do  more — they  may- 
illustrate  before  their  children  the  virtues  of — 

1.  Straightforwardness  of  speech. 

2.  Silence  or  truth, 

3.  An  iron  will. 

4.  Independent  ideas. 

5.  Self-respect.  ♦    ' 

6.  Self-dependance. 

7.  Obedience  to  reason. 

8.  Conquest  by  kindness. 

9.  A  j)erseverance  which  never  pauses ,  and  an  endurance  which  never 
fails. 

The  senses  of  a  young  child,  like  the  daguerreotype,  receive  at  once, 
and  often  retain  for  ever,  the  images  of  speech  and  act  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  at  his  own  fireside.  There  strict  example  may  mould  the 
habits  of  children.  There  they  may  learn  simplicity  and  jiurity  of 
thought,  and  purpose  in  speech,  and  the  resolution  to  maintain  ^  silence  or 
tell  the  truth ' — a  resolution  which  is  a  wonderful  source  of  innocence 
and  intellectual  strength.  Let  there  be  added  to  the  wisdom  of  few  aims 
an  untamed  spirit  that  never  blenches,  when  in  the  right,  before  the 
threat  of  foe  or  the  power  of  opinion.  Cultivate  ^  independence  of  ideas' 
— let  notions  be  new  from  nature,  not  worn  and  second-hand  Let  there 
be  a  '  self-respect '  that  never  stoops  to  meanness — a  *  self-dependence  ' 
which  can  stand  alone  even  in  desolation — and  that  unbending  purpose 
may  never  issue  in  antagonism,  inculcate  instant  ^  obedience  to  reason.' 
We  know  not  the  noble  repose,  the  glowing  calm  of  that  life  which  makes 
its  law  of  ^conquest'  the  law  of  *  kindness.'  Love  puts  us  on  the  sunny 
summits  of  life,  where  we  live  above  the  dark  passions  that  bind  humanity 
to  slavery  and  darkness  below.  That  man  lias  no  foe  who  is  the  foe  of 
no  man.  Neither  fear  nor  death  are  present  to  him  who  acts  only  to 
bless  others.  Lastly,  let  there  be  connected  with  the  associations  of  this 
child  whom  we  have  named,  the  majestic  maxim  of  him  whose  great 
name  he  bears.  Like  Mazzini,  let  him  hold  that  indolence  is  the  death 
of  the  soul,  that  the  secret  of  progress  is  labour — and  in  his  endeavours 
after  the  improvement  of  others,  let  him  possess  that '  perseverance  which 
never  pauses,  and  that  endurance  which  never  fails.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  work — we  must  learn  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  our  working;.  All 
men  will  stand  on  our  side  when  they  see  as  we  see.  The  part  of  wisdom 
is  to  labour  untiringly  to  show  men  the  good,  and  to  endure  the  evil  till 
they  see  the  good. 

It  is  not  in  conformity  with  my  ideas  of  usefulness  to  invoke,  as  the 
Church  would  do  at  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  your  benediction 
upon  this  child.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  a  grander  benedic- 
tion than  prayer  in  your  power  to  })ronounce.  If  you  gather  up  the 
words  spoken  to-night,  and  realise  them  in  your  practice — if  you 
can  work  with  heroic  devotion  for  the  improvement  of  others  in  the 
spirit  of  that   system  which  has  been   explained — ^justice,  and  truth,  and 
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love  will  spring  up  in  your  walks  of  life,  where  strife,  and  passion,  and 
discord  have  heretofore  existed;  and  thus  you  will  smooth  tlie  way  of 
this  younof  child  through  the  world,  and  bedeck  his  path  with  flowers, 
and  pronounce  a  living  benediction  upon  him,  which  will  also  be  a  bene- 
diction upon  yourselves. 

[The  lecture  which  preceded  this  ceremony  was  a  vindication  of  Mr. 
Owen  and  his  writings  from  the  depreciation  of  the  North  British  Re- 
view :  it  will  appear  shortly  in  this  paper.] 

BOOKS. 


Le  Nouveau  Monde,  Journal  Historique  et  Politique,  redige  par  Louis 
Blanc.  Nos.  1  to  4. — We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  not  already  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
though  an  exile  in  London,  is  not  idle  or  despairing,  but,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  still  a  vigorous  and  efficient  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  the  people.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  read  in  the  very  first  page  of  his 
journal,  the  New  World,  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  and  startling  disasters 
which  have  befallen  the  French  republicans,  he  can  still  declare  that 
never,  at  any  moment,  has  he  felt  his  heart  more  full  of  courage,  confi- 
dence, and  hope.  And  M.  Louis  Blanc  makes  manifest  that  these  words 
are  no  vain  boast  by  the  energy,  eloquence,  and  earnestness  which  he  has 
thrown  into  his  contributions  to  the  New  World. 

The  four  numbers  already  published  contain  articles  of  very  great 
interest;  and  all  who  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  true  republicans  of 
France  do  actually  desire,  what  doctrines  they  propagate,  what  views 
they  take  of  contemporary  events,  should  read  the  New  World.  Not 
only  will  they  fir;d  these  the  great  principles,  political  and  social,  upon 
which  the  democratic  and  socialist  party  propose  to  govern  France 
clearly  set  forth,  but  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  vast  historical 
knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  masterly  ^History  of  Ten  Years/  applied 
to  the  moral  and  national  questions  now  agitating  the  whole  of  Europe. 
[  And  not  only  this,  but  they  will  also  find,  v/hat  we  need  so  much 
in  England,  refutalio7is  of  the  calumnies  which  the  party  of  order — or,  as 
Pierre  Leroux  so  accurately  characterised  them  the  other  day,  the  parti/ 
of  fear — take  care  to  disseminate  throughout  the  world.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  is  the  prince  of  polemical  writers.  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  has 
proved  himself  the  literary  monk  of  the  revolution  of  February  1848, 
having,  in  his  widely-puffed  Counsellor  of  the  People,  attacked  the 
Socialists  with  a  bitterness,  atrocity,  and  extravagance  which  we  expect 
from  papers  like  the  Times,  but  certainly  not  from  the  historian  of  the 
Girondists,  has  received  from  Louis  Blanc  the  castigation  he  deserved. 
We  direct  attention  to  this  point,  because  many  partisans  of  British 
democracy  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Lamartine  as  the  stainless 
chevalier  of  the  young  republic — the  very  essence  of  the  purest  white  re- 
publicanism ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  he  is  a  sensitive  sentimentalist,  with 
quick  perceptions,  a  great  appreciation  for  ihe  theatrical  points  of  a  revo- 
lution, and  a  judgment  not  to  be  trusted,  for  it  is  continually  shying  at 
phantoms.     The  articles  in  the  New  World  which  will  command  the  most 
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attention  in  England  are  the  chapters  on  the  revolution  of  February 
1848,  which  narrate  the  events  of  those  two  memorable  days,  the  17th  of 
March,  and  the  16th  of  April.  We  look  with  impatience  for  the  15th  of 
May,  and  the  sad  days  of  June.  But  terrible  as  were  the  results 
of  insidious  provocation  and  popular  impatience,  it  will  ever  be  a 
consoling  and  a  proud  reflection  for  the  democrats  of  Europe  that,  in  the 
great  days,  the  people,  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  public  places  and 
dcmiinant  over  France,  committed  no  excesses,  drew  up  no  tables  of 
wholesale  proscription,  waged  no  war  of  extermination  against  the  press, 
put  no  one  to  death,  imprisoned  no  citizens  unjudged,  and  demanded  not 
one  single  head  ;  because  this  conduct,  so  magnanimous  in  itself,  forms  a 
most  sti  iking  contrast  to  that  of  the  friends  of  order,  not  only  in  France, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  No.  4  of  the  New  World  contains 
the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Socialism  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  is 
now  delivering,  at  their  request,  to  the  French  workmen  in  London. 
Also,  that  the  New  World  is  regularly  published  in  English,  and  we 
trust  our  countrymen  of  the  democratic  faith  will  heartily  support  and 
widely  distribute  this  journal,  which  must  be  peculiarly  welcome  in  these 
days  of  gloom  and  disaster.  E. 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  which  Regulate  tpik  Wages  of 
Labour,  by  Thomas  Emery.  (London :  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  1849.) — This  Essay  w^as  written  to  compete  for  a  prize  offered 
by  Mr.  W.  Biggs  of  Leicester.  Though  Mr.  Emery  was  not  successful  in 
this  effoi-t,  he  was  quite  right  in  considering  that  it  would  be  respectfully 
and  carefully  considered.  That  he  clearly  I'eceived  that  consideration  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Essay  was  published  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  impiession  made  by  the  letter  *  announcing  the  adjudication' on 
the  writer's  mind. 

Mr.  Emery  set  himself  the  task  of  showing  that  the  commonly  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  is  decidedly  not  the  only  '  cause' 
hich  regulates  the  rate  of  wages.  He  asserts,  and  with  considerable 
happiness  of  diction,  that,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  wages, 
*  moral  is  confounded  with  political  economy.'  The  amount  of  wages  is 
often  regulated  by  a  reference  to  *  that  which  will  purchase  a  certain  con- 
ventional quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.' 

With  respect  to  those  economists,  so  plentiful,  and  so  merciless  to  the 
poor,  who  assert  that  *  high  wages  are  frequently  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,'  we  respectfully  ask  whether,  by  such  reasoning,  the  labourer  is 
not  entitled  to  reply  that  inherited  wealth,  high  salaries,  large  |3ensions, 
and  fat  tithes  are  not  ^  frequently  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,'  if  not  to 
their  possessors,  at  least  to  society  ? 

Without  saying,  which  we  have  no  right  to  say,  that  Mr.  Emery's 
paper  deserved  a  prize,  we  can  safely  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  an  intel- 
ligent statement  of  the  working  man's  view  of  the  wages  question — that 
the  points  inquiring  discussion  are  well  put,  that  generally  the  doctrine  is 
sound — and  though,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Emery  might  have  sometimes 
expressed  himself  with  greater  accuracy,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Essay 
does  him  great  credit  for  its  thoughtful  style,  its  temperate  tone,  and  its 
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manful  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  that  class  of  which  he  is  an  ornament. 


The  Causes  OF  Crime:  its  Prevention  and  Punishment.  Prize 
Essay.  By  Thomas  Emery.  (London  :  J.  Watson.) — This  is  another 
essay  by  the  same  authoi*.  It  is  characteristically  written,  and  belongs 
evidently  to  that  school  of  writings,  emanating  from  working  men, 
which  treats  a  given  subject  for  a  given  purpose,  not  for  a  display  of 
talent — which  puts  a  ban  upon  affectation,  and  keeps  sentiment  under 
control — and  which,  above  all  things,  maintains  its  ground  with  temper, 
coolness,  and  factual  logic.  There  is,  too,  in  the  efforts  of  this  promising 
young  essayist  a  genial  cheerfulness  and  sturdy  hope,  which  must  com- 
municate to  his  despairing  fellows  some  of  that  light  and  warmth  of 
which  they  have  so  much  need. 

Payment  op  Wages,  the  Reward  of  Labour.  To  Housekeepers, 
Shopkeepers,  and  Ratepayers. — Jeremiah  Briggs  has,  under  the  above 
title,  written  a  clear  and  well-toned  essay  upon  the  evils  whicli  result  from 
that  great  grievance  of  the  manufacturing  operative,  the  stoppage  of 
wages,  for  the  rent  of  frames.  Mr.  Briggs  has  ])ut  tlie  case  of  his 
fellow-workmen  without  any  varnish,  and  without  any  bad  feeling.  Cer- 
tainly the  manufacturers  ought  to  solve  the  difficulty  he  places  before 
them  in  these  forcible  words  :  how  is  it  '  that  a  framework  knitter  when 
emploi/ed  is  worse  oft'  than  any  other  working  man  when  unemployed?^ 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  which  Regulate  the  Wages  of  Labour. 
By  Joseph  JJlack,  Framework  Knitter.  (Leicester :  J.  Ayer.) — Mr. 
Joseph  Black  wrote  his  essay  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  W. 
Biggs,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Thinking  the  ])ublic  interested  in  the 
question  and  in  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  moreover  being  particularly 
requested  so  to  do,  Mr.  Black  published  it  in  a  cheap  form.  It  is  ambi- 
tious in  its  aim,  and  imperfect  in  its  execution;  an  attempt  to  expose  the 
political  economy  of  Adam  Smith,  which  has  resulted  only  in  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  author's  good  intentions.  It  is,  however,  very  encouraging 
to  find  working  men  directing  their  attention  to  the  wages  question 
in  such  downright  earnest.  Mr.  Black  will,  perhaps,  pardon  us  if  we 
suggest  the  necessity  of  his  endeavouring  to  methodise  his  knowledge — 
purify  his  style,  which  is  wordy — and  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  what 
belongs  to  his  subject.  He  will  then  be  a  more  useful  labourer  in  the 
vineyard  of  literature.  E. 

THE  TUESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES  AT  JOHN  STREET. 


Thh  Tuesday  Evening  Lectures  and  Debates  at  John  Street  are  intended 
to  be  continued  to  Christmas.  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Matthews,  Messrs. 
Holyoake,  Buchanan,  Campbell,  Hart,  Shorter,  Dixon,  Kydd,  Thompson, 
and  other  gentlemen,  have  intimated  their  intention  to  assist. 

The  lecturer  for  each  evening  will  not  occupy  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour — the  remainder  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  discussion, 
subsequent  speakers  being  allowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each. 

Mr.  Holyoake  commenced  the  course  on  last  Tuesday  Evening.  Our 
previous  notice  of  the  evening  of  opening  was  an  error. 
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SHAKSPERE— COLLIER'S  VIEW*   &  BIRCH'S   INQUIRY. 


^  Dryden,'  says  Macaulay,  '  defended  or  excused  his  own  offences  and 
those  of  his  contemporaries  by  pleading  the  example  of  the  earlier 
Ena"lish  dramatists ;  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  there  is  force 
in  the  plea.'  They  were  these  offences  which  Collier  attacked  in  Dryden, 
Cono"reve,  Yanburgh,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  in  attacking  them  he  attacked 
Shakspere.  Collier  docs  not  fear  to  expose  the  highly  venerated  hero  of 
the  drama  as  equally  guilty  with  his  worshippers.  Collier  was  not  a 
Puritan — ^  his  notions,'  says  Macaulay,  *  differed  little  from  those  which 
are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman.' 

*  In  1698,'  says  Macaulay,  '  Collier  published  his  "  Short  Yiew  of  the 
Profaneness  and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,"  a  book  which  threw 
the  whole  literary   world  into  commotion,  but  which  is  now  much  less 

read  than  it  deserves  ! great  merit  must  be  allowed  to  this  work. 

There  is  hardly  any  book  of  that  time  from  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  specimens  of  writing  so  excellent  and  so  various.' 

Collier,  in  his  strictures  on  the  author's  of  his  day,  comments  on  tlie 
Hamlet  of  Shakspere.  He  finds  fault  with  the  licentiousness  of  language 
given  to  Ophelia — a  practice  he  reproves  as  common  to  the  dramatic 
poets  then  living,  in  their  delineation  of  females.  He  says — ^Modest}'-,  as 
Mr.  Rapin  observes,  is  the  character  of  women.  To  represent  them  with- 
out this  quality  is  to  make  monsters  of  them,  and  throw  them  out  of  their 
kind.  Euripides,  who  was  no  negligent  observer  of  human  nature,  is 
always  careful  of  this  decorum.  Thus  Phaedra,  when  possessed  with  an 
infamous  passion,  takes  all  imaginable  pains  to  conceal  it.  She  is  as 
regular  and  reserved  in  her  language  as  the  most  virtuous  matron.  'Tis 
true,  the  force  of  shame  and  desire,  the  scandal  of  satisfying,  and  the 
difficulty  of  parting  with  her  inclinations,  disorder  her  to  distraction. 
However,  her  frenzy  is  not  lewd  ;  she  keeps  her  modesty  after  she  has 
lost  her  wits.  Had  Shakspere  secured  this  point  for  his  young  virgin, 
Ophelia,  the  play  had  been  better  contrived.  Since  he  was  resolved  to 
drown  the  lady  like  a  kitten,  he  should  have  set  her  a  swimming  a  little 
sooner.  To  keep  her  alive  only  to  sully  her  reputation,  and  discover  the 
rankness  of  her  breath,  was  very  cruel.  But  it  may  be  said  the  freedoms 
of  distraction  go  for  nothing,  a  fever  has  no  faults,  and  a  man  non  com- 
pos may  kill  without  murther.  It  may  be  so.  But  then  such  people 
ought  to  be  kept  in  dark  rooms,  and  without  company.  To  shew  them, 
or  let  them  loose,  is  somewhat  unreasonable  ?' 

Collier  reviews  all  the  dramatic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Terence,  Seneca — generally  acquits  them  of  inde- 
cency— slightly  inculpating  Plautus,  and  altogether  excepting  Aristo- 
phanes, whom  he  accuses  of  atheism,  as  the  Qaarter'ly  Review  does — 
associating  irreverence  in  religion  with  indecency  in  language.  The 
proof  of  one  is  made  the  proof  of  the  other.  Coming  down  to  the 
authors  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  he  says,  '  As  for  Shakspere,  he  is  too 
guilty  to  miake  an  evidence.     But  I  think  he  gains  not  much  by  his  mis- 

*  Not  the  Payne  Collier  who  writes  about  Shakspere  iu  our  day,  but  Collier 
who  wrote  on  the  stage  150  years  ago. — Ed. 
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behaviour.  He  has  commonly  Plautus's  fate — where  there  is  most  smut, 
there  is  least  sense.  Ben  Jonson  is  much  more  reserved  in  his  plays, 
and  declares  plainly  for  modesty  in  his  discoveries.' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  says,  are  advocates  for  decency,  and  con- 
demn obscenity,  of  which  he  gives  many  examples  from  their  writings. 
Collier  might  have  instanced  the  writers  before  Shakspere  down  to 
Marlowe,  who  preserved  decency  in  their  language.  Shakspere  intro- 
duces obscenity  of  discourse,  avoided  by  some,  and  copied  by  others 
who  succeeded  him.  Of  the  cursing  and  swearing  of  dramatic  writers 
of  his  own  times,  he  says — ^  Shakspere  is  comparatively  sober,  Ben 
Jonson  is  still  more  regular ;  and  as  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  their 
plays,  they  are  commonly  profligate  persons  that  swear,  and  even  those 
are  reproved  for  it.'  There  was  a  law  against  this  species  of  profanity  in 
Shakspere,  and  the  editions  of  him  vary  in  their  display  of  it.  This  law. 
Collier  admits,  had  grown  obsolete  when  he  wrote.  He  next  gives 
examples  from  the  then  living  dramatic  writers,  of  their  abuse  of  religion 
and  Holy  Scripture.  The  instances  he  gives  are  similar  to  those  in 
Shakspere.  Collier  calls  it  blasphemy,  and  analyses,  as  is  done  in 
Birch's  ^Inquiry,'  the  curious  instances  in  which  Shakspere's  plays 
abound. 

The  following  remarks  on  a  passage  from  '  Love  Triumphant'  will 
prove  a  plagiarism  from  Shakspere,  and  condemn  him  for  the  use  of  one 
of  his  most  favourite  jokes : — *  In  this  act  Col.  Sancho  lets  Carlos  know 
the  old  Jew  is  dead,  which  he  calls  good  news. 

Carlos.     What  Jew  ? 

Sancho.  Why  the  rich  Jew,  my  father,  he  is  gone  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham  his 
father,  and  I  his  Christian  son  am  left  sole  heir. 

*  A  very  mannerly  story.  But  why  does  the  poet  acquaint  us  with 
Sancho's  religion  ?  The  case  is  pretty  plain.  'Tis  to  give  a  lustre  to 
his  profaneness,  and  make  him  burlesque  St.  Luke  with  the  better  grace.' 
Ascribing  vengeance  to  heaven,  paraphrases  from  Scripture,  stories 
from  Scripture,  and  jokes  on  them — such  as  on  Sampson's  strength,  accu- 
sations of  heaven  so  common  to  Shakspere's  characters,  such  as  Almaida's 
in  Don  Sebastian  : — 

But  is  there  heaven  ?  for  I  begin  to  doubt. 

Now  take  your  swing,  ye  impious,  sin  unpunished, 

Eternal  Providence  seems  overwretched, 

And  with  a  slumbering  nod  assents  to  murther. 

On  the  contrary,  he  says  most  of  the  ancient  dramatic  writers,  Greek 
and  Latin,  have  little  or  no  impiety  in  their  works ;  when  expressed  it  is 
in  character.  Punishment  is  the  consequence  pointed  out  by  the  author  ; 
piety  is  put  into  precept  and  recommended  from  example. 

Collier  quotes  from  Ben  Jonson's  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Fox,  who 
says  it  is  the  general  complaint  of  the  stage  poetry,  that  nothing  but 
ribaldry,  profanity,  blasphemy,  all  licence  of  offence  to  God  and  man  is 
practised.  He  confesses  a  great  part  of  this  charge  is  overtrue,  and  is 
soriy  he  dares  not  deny  it.  But  then  he  hopes  all  are  not  embarked  in 
this  bold  adventure  for  hell.  For  my  part  (says  he)  I  can,  and  from  a 
most  clear  conscience  affirm,  that  I  have  ever  trembled  to  think  towards 
the  least  profaneness.     He  says  in  whole  interludes  there  is  blasphemy 
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able  to  turn  the  blood  of  a  Christian  to  water.  He  says  it  is  the  office 
of  a  comic  poet  to  imitate  justice,  and  to  instruct  to  life.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  the  same  in  his  preface,  wlien  finding  fault  with  Shakspere  for  for- 
getting justice.  Dr.  Johnson  also  s;iys  he  often  pays  too  dearly  for  his 
mirth,  when  at  the  expense  of  religion. 

This  book  is  very  remarkable  for  she  light  it  throws  on  the  character 
of  the  stage  in  the  respect  of  liberties  taken  with  orthodoxy,  and  the 
opinion  formed  of  our  great  dramatist  by  his  observing  and  reflecting 
compeers.  We  had  marked  many  passages  to  quote,  but  for  the  present 
those  cited  will  illustrate  the  argument.  Birch's  '  Inquiry*  demonstrates 
by  intrinsic  evidence  what  so  many  authorities  have  remarked  in  earlier 
times,  and  indisputably  proves  Shakspere's  acquaintance  with  sceptical 
views,  and  the  coexistence  of  great  powers  and  profound  conceptions  of 
ethics  with  the  deepest  heresy  in  matters  of  religion.  Shakspere  indulged 
in  the  grossness  of  his  age,  but  he  also  was  transcendent  in  his  exposition 
of  the  metaphysics  of  scepticism.  4- 

OUR     IDEAL     ORATOR. 


I. 

Recollections  of  an  unspoken  speech,  suggested  by  the  great  Peace  Meeting  at 

Exeter  Hall,  October  30,  1849. 

The  silent  heroism  which  bears  and  forbears,  is  far  nobler  than  the 
boiling  indignation  which  attacks  and  repels.  I  admit  it,  every  word. 
I  know  the  policy  of  suffering.  I  know  how  great  is  the  power  of  pas- 
sive resistance.  But  there  are  states  where  these  powers  cannot  be 
exercised.  There  are  empires  and  kingdoms  where  your  protest  is  not 
suffered  to  see  the  light.  There  are  lands  where  thought,  spoken  or 
written,  is  proscribed.  And  in  these  lands,  ruled  by  the  sword,  what 
force  have  you,  to  change  the  surface  or  the  heart  of  things,  but  the  sword  ? 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war.  I  say  that  peace  hath  her 
victories  far  more  renowned  than  those  of  war,  because  far  nobler.  But 
peace  is  a  result  of  civilisation  and  freedom.  We  have  peace,  if  by  that 
is  meant  the  absence  of  fighting  ;  but  how  did  we  win  it?  Not  more  by 
the  pen  of  Milton  than  the  sword  of  Cromwell.  For  had  not  the  sword 
of  Cromwell  been  there  to  sustain  the  pen  of  Milton,  the  great  mental 
champion  of  the  English  people  would  have  been,  like  Sir  John  Eliot,  a 
state  prisoner  for  life. 

But  it  seems  to  me  vain  to  talk  of  peace  while  the  Austrians  are  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps — while  Italy  is  enchained  !  It  seems  to 
me  a  delusion  to  talk  of  peace  until  Poland  has  hurled  the  Russian  back 
uj)on  his  snows.  It  seems  to  me  a  mockery  to  j)rcach  of  peace,  while 
the  hot  devastating  breath  of  the  Cossack  Emperor  yet  burns  the  ensan- 
guined plains  of  Hungary!  Drive  out  the  Austrian;  fling  back  the 
Russian;  free  Italy,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  then  come  before 
the  peoples  of  Europe  and  say — *  Behold,  we  liave  conij/ressed  brufe 
force  by  intelligent  ibrce ;  we  have  deliveied  you  from  brigands  and 
assassins,  whose  swords  weve  powerless  against  the  swords  of  iree-souled 
men,  fighting,   not  for  gold,  but  life  and  liberty  !     Now  it  is  for  you  to 
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turn  your  swords  back  again  into  ploughsharos  ;  it  is  for  yon  to  throw 
down  the  guard-house  and  build  up  the  school-house ;  it  is  for  you  to 
change  your  cannon-foundries  into  type-foundries;  it  is  for  you  to  live 
and  die  by  thought,  to  love  one  another,  in  order  that  Peace  may  reign, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  man  be  accomplished! 

But  you  will  tell  me,  and  these  gentlemen — whom  I  honour,  and  for 
whose  broad,  noble,  and  sacred  principle  T  would  labour  to  my  last  gasp 
— you,  and  these  gentlemen,  will  tell  me,  that  these  doctrines,  which  I 
have  just  been  advancing,  would  perpetuate  war.  They  would  do  no 
such  thing.  Remember,  the  sword  I  preach  for,  the  sword  I  hold  in 
reverence,  is  the  sword  of  Nations,  not  the  sword  of  kings.  And  what  I 
say  is  this,  that  the  sword  which  wins  your  freedom,  wins  you  a  platform 
for  peace.  Unhallowed  be  the  swords  of  conquerors  ! — cursed  be  the 
red  brands  of  the  oppressor !  But  the  sword  of  freedom,  which,  mark 
you,  is  a  sword  of  defence  not  aggression,  will  you  not  say  with  me — 
Hail,  reverend  instrument !  we  are  grateful  for  the  victories  thou  hast 
won  for  mankind  ? 

And  human  life!  What  is  human  life?  Is  it  so  sacred  as  human 
freedom — as  human  thought.  Wars  for  independence  sacrifice  thou- 
sands, nay  millions  of  lives — then  let  them  be  sacrificed.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary that  the  body  should  die  that  the  soul  might  live,  would"  you  sacri- 
fice your  soul  to  your  body  ?  If  it  be  necessary  that  the  body  of  one 
age  should  be  decimated  that  the  soul  of  the  succeeding  century  should 
liv(> — live,  holily  and  freely,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  Life — 
would  you  say  *  let  this  vile  body  live  j'  or  would  you  say  'Come  on, 
my  brothers  j  let  us  die,  if  need  be,  that  liberty  may  be  assured  to  our 
children.' 

And  war  is  not  wholly  and  entirely  that  infernal  thing  which  has  been 
pictured  to  us.  War  has  a  grand  side,  often  as  startlingly  beautiful,  as 
sublimely  noble,  as  it  is  often  heroic  and  devoted.  What  ?  No  greatness^ 
no  majesty,  nothing  venerable  in  war  for  conscience's  sake,  for  indepen- 
dence, for  public  right !  I  look  around  and  ask  these  thoughtful  French- 
men, if  their  hearts  do  not  beat  with  exalted  feefing,  if  their  pulses  do 
not  throb  with  admiring  gratitude — if  their  souls  are  not  lifted  up — when 
the  name  of  Valmy  and  of  Grandpre,  of  Toulon  and  of  Dunkirk,  are 
uttered  in  their  presence?  I  ask  the  eloquent  Professor,*  who  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  whether  he  is  prepared  to  place  a  ban  upon  the 
names  of  Washington,  and  Green,  and  Marion — whether  no  proud 
recollections  flash  fire  through  his  veins  at  the  mention  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill  ?  Why  Boston  Bay  might  have  been  a  great  tea-pot  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  though  the  supply  were  renewed  yearly,  by 
indignant  patriotism,  American  independence  would  have  been  not  a  wdiit 
the  nearer.  And  we  have  General  Klapka  here.  Is  he  ashamed  of 
having  led  his  gallant  fellows  against  Austrian  hangmen  and  Russian 
brigands?  Why  do  you  cheer  General  Klapka  if  war  be  that  horrid 
unmitigated  evil  which  you  tell  me  it  is  ? 

Because  your  human  instincts  tell  you  that  war  is  honourable — that 
the  sword  of  freedom  is  an  honourable  instrument,  and  that  to-morrow,  at 
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the  first  gleam  of  a  hostile  bayonet  upon  the  shores  of  England,  you 
would  get  you  up,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  hurl  its  bearer  back  again. 

When,  my  friends,  you  can  find  a  great  thought,  powerful  enough  to 
dull  the  sword,  and  turn  aside  the  balls  and  bombs  of  the  cannon  and 
the  mortar — when  a  protest  from  some  Kossuth  of  freedom  is  strong 
enough  to  convert  an  invading  army  of  Croats  and  Cossacks  into  a  herd 
of  timorous,  cowering  men — when  the  appeals  of  a  Mazzini,  and  the 
proclamations  of  a  Manin  can  set  free  Rome,  and  give  back  her  indepen- 
dent life  to  Venice — 'when  you  can  point  out  to  me  any  step  in  advance 
made  by  the  peoples  against  the  sharp  steel  and  brute  force  of  infallible 
authority — except  by  the  same  kind  of  steel  in  the  hands  of  enlightened 
free-born  men — then  I  will  consent  to  say  with  you  that  peace  doctrines 
shall  be  the  only  engines  of  propagandism,  and  peace  policy  the  only 
policy  of  progress. 

October  31,  1849.  William  Longbeard. 

REDEMPTION    SOCIETY— CURIOUS    REPORT. 


[The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  recent  public 
meeting  at  the  City  Road,  and  read  by  him.  It  illustrates  the  strange 
combination  of  the  practical  and  the  enthusiastic,  which  has  just  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  North  British  Review. — Ed.] 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  you  are  making  a  move  again.  I  cannot 
but  think  if  a  few  of  you  London  people  would  follow  our  example  of 
collecting,  you  would  make  more  progress.  I  hope  you  will  press  this 
on  the  meeting.  Though  our  progress  is  slow  it  is  positive  and  sound, 
and  will  never  know  ebb.  Mr.  Denton  has  gone  to  the  estate  and 
reports  favourably.  They  are  sowing  wheat  and  getting  the  potatoes — in 
fact  they  will  have  finished  the  last  job  by  this  time.  Mr.  Denton  says 
they  are  much  finer  than  was  expected.  We  may  state  things  are  going  on 
very  satisfactorily,  though  we  are  still  in  want  of  more  agricultural  labour. 
We  are  sadly  in  want  of  an  efficient  housekeeper,  with  Yorkshire  know- 
ledge of  cookhig,  and  dairy.  We  are  entering  upon  a  business  which  I 
expect  will  have  a  great  effect  upon  our  progress  in  Leeds.  We  have 
had  two  firkins  of  butter  from  Wales,  and  have  been  able  to  sell  it  one 
penny  and  twopence  a  pound  under  the  market  price,  quality  considered, 
to  our  members  here.  We  have  another  firkin  coming  to-morrow,  which 
will  shortly  be  disposed  of — this  leaves  a  profit  of  a  penny  a  pound  to 
the  society,  after  thus  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  members.  Next 
week  we  have  a  killcd-ox  coming,  from  this  we  shall  also  reap  a  profit 
and  sell  it  cheap.  We  are  about,  in  short,  to  supply  our  members  with 
all  they  use,  as  we  find  it  to  answer.  As  soon  as  we  get  fairly 
masters  of  the  traffic  here  in  Leeds  we  shall  seek  to  extend  it  to  the 
Branches,  and,  by  and  by,  we  shall  become  a  great  merchant  body, 
buying  where  we  can,  but  selling  only  to  the  members.  We  shall  neither 
counsel  nor  take  hasty  stops  in  this  matter,  but  slowly  and  cautiously 
develop  the  practicability  of  the  idea.  I  am  also  happy  to  inform  you 
the  adhesion  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Glover,  one  of  the  most  talented  lecturers 
of  the  Temperance  Society  in  Lancashire  and  the  north,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce  great   fruits  to  our   cause.      Of   the  adhesion   of  Dr.  Lees   and 
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Mr.  Greig — the  latter  one  of  the  talented  lecturers  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League — they  are  calculated  to  influence  large  bodies  of  people.  Dr.  Lees 
is  in  Jersey  at  present ;  you  should  make  arrangements  for  his  lecturing 
in  London,  on  his  return  in  February  or  March.  The  next  Tribune  will 
contain  a  suggestion  that  a  halfpenny  per  month  be  collected  from  the 
members,  towards  a  propagandist  fund — much  good  might  be  done  by 
this.  There  is  one  thing  we  in  Leeds  are  certain  of,  and  that  is,  succesSj 
— this  faith  sustains  us,  and  will  enable  us  to  succeed.  What  a  man 
believes  in  he  may  labour  for,  but  without  faith  no  man  can  work ;  liave 
faith  then,  like  us,  and  you  shall  share  the  glory  of  establishing  the  New 
Age.  We  no  more  doubt  the  Redemption  Society  will  be  the  instru- 
ment than  we  doubt  our  own  existence ;  and  hence  we  labour  not  for  a 
month,  a  year,  or  a  cycle,  but  till  we  have  conquered.  Capital  is  power. 
We  are  richer  this  than  we  were  last  week,  and  shall  be  richer  next  week 
than  this.  Wealth  may  flow  into  our  coffers  but  we  have  stopped  the 
way  out.  Here  our  wealth  and  power  is  like  money  at  compound 
interest,  its  capacity  to  grow  increases  by  its  every  action.  People  lack- 
ing faith  may  halt  in  their  course,  but  when  their  faith  reawakens  they 
will  always,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  find  us  further  on  in  our  journey. 
If  old  friends  forsake  us  in  disdain  at  the  slowness  of  our  progress,  still 
we  "pause  not ;  others  may  step  into  the  shade  and  doubt,  but  we,  like 
Old  Time,  still  plod  on — still,  like  the  snowball,  gathering  bulk,  until 
we  become  an  established  Fact — then  a  great  Fact — until  at  last  the 
new  idea  of  social  brotherhood,  backed  by  a  successful  experiment,  shall 
win  the  applause  and  imitation  of  all  good  men. 

David  Green. 

M  AZZI  NI. 

No.  15  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Age,  a  weekly  Associationist 
paper,  edited  by  W.  H.  Channing,  has  the  following  details  on  Mazzini, 
^  from  the  letter  of  a  friend  who  was  in  Rome  during  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  Republic' 

*  I  did  not  see  Mazzini,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  contest. 
When  the  French  entered,  he  w^alked  about  the  streets  to  see  how  the 
People  bore  themselves ;  and  then  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  In 
the  fifth  story  of  a  poor  house,  with  his  life-long  friends,  the  Modenas,  I 
found  him — Modena,  who  with  a  wife  every  way  worthy  of  him,  had 
abandoned  not  only  what  other  men  hold  dear — home,  fortune,  friends, 
peace — but  had  also  remained  without  the  power  of  using  the  prime  of 
his  artist's  talent  in  a  ten  years'  exile  from  his  native  land. 

'  Mazzini  had  plainly  suffered  most  deeply.  He  had  borne  his  fearful 
responsibilities,  he  had  seen  his  dearest  friends  perish,  he  had  passed 
those  terrible  nights  and  days  without  sleep  j  in  two  short  months  he  had 
grown  old,  the  vital  forces  seemed  exhausted,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
his  skin  orange,  flesh  he  had  none,  his  dark  hair  was  mixed  with  white, 
his  hand  was  painfully  hot  to  the  touch ;  but  he  had  never  quailed,  never 
flinched  for  an  instant ;  in  the  very  last  hour  he  had  protested  against 
surrender,  sweet  and  calm,  but  full  of  a  more  fiery  purpose  than  ever  ! 
In  him  I  saw  and  revered  a  Hero.' 
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CLUB-HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


A  movement  is  now  being  made  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis 
for  the  erection  and  establishment  of  houses  which  shall  combine  the  advantages  of 
a  lodging  house  and  club-house,  and  shall  also  be  adapted  by  individuals  for  the 
purposes  of  their  respective  trades,  when  practicable, — Daily  Paper. 

Why  should  not  such  houses  be  built  for  families  in  flats?  They  would 
p^y  any  builder  well.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation will  be  easily  taught  to  society.  If  excellent  buildings  were 
erected  so  that  self-contained  portions  could  be  let  off,  we  ai"e  satisfied 
that  the  property  would  become  very  valuable,  from  their  greater  conve- 
nience and  safety.  Many  convenient  arrangements  would  naturally  arise 
out  of  the  circumstance  of  there  being  large  rooms  for  the  common  use. 
Friendly  intimacies  and  goodwill  would  arise  from  frequently  meeting  at 
the  same  places,  and  the  knowledge  of  each  other  that  would  thence  arise. 
The  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
within  the  last  half-century  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  of  coffee  houses 
and  coffee  shops,  of  respectable  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  and  of 
family  hotels,  within  the  metropolis  and  large  towns.  If,  under  their 
own  roof,  the  heads  of  families  could  enjoy,  with  their  grown-up  families, 
the  advantages  of  a  common  coffee  and  reading  room,  or  a  dance  or  lec- 
tures when  they  felt  so  inclined,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  presence  of  the 
accommodations  would  lead  to  these  unions  and  reunions.  The  instances 
of  neglect  of  families  and  drunkenness  are  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  comfort  in  the  homes — if  cellars  and  single  rooms,  and  eight 
or  ten  persons  sleeping  in  one  room,  can  with  propriety  be  called  homes. 
If  some  twenty  heads  of  famiHes,  who  could  each  put  down  ^250,  would 
unite  in  so  doing,  and  would  agree  to  take  and  occupy  a  proportionate 
number  of  rooms  in  a  building  for  a  given  time,  they  might  easily  put 
this  movement  into  action  by  arranging  with  some  builder,  and  show,  by 
a  middle-class  combination  of  this  kind,  what  might  be  done  upon  scales 
and  plans  suited  to  superior  and  inferior  incomes.  The  present  Model 
Lodging  Houses  are  good  examples.  Plans  and  estimates  might  be 
easily  obtained.  S. 

THE    ELECTION    LISTS    IN    ENGLAND. 


The  revising  barristeis  are  about  concluding  their  duties  [written  a  fort- 
night ago] ;  the  operation  of  the  reform  bill  is  to  disfranchise  all,  and 
then,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to  enfranchise  about  one  out  of  every  eight, 
and  the  seven  who  are  debared  by  the  act  are  made  to  bear  the  expense 
of  unfranchising  the  eight.  The  expense  of  doing  this  injustice  is  enor- 
mous. If  men  and  Avomen  carried  their  titles  to  vote — as  in  justice  they 
should  do — by  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  arrived  at  maturity  ;  and 
the  elections  were  taken  in  one  day,  the  expense  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  possibility  of  committing  any  serious  fraud  on  the  result 
by  voting  at  more  places  than  one  would  hardly  exist.  By  the  present 
system  a  man,  if  he  chooses  to  buy  a  forty  shilling  freehold  quaHfication, 
may  have  as  many  votes  as  there  arc  counties.  S. 
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CHARLOTTE     HARRIS. 


The   following  Petiiion  was  drawn   up  and   signed  at   the   Reasoner 
Office  :— 

To   Queen  Victoria. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Women  of  England  sheweth — That  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Majesty's  petitioners,  the  hanging  of  women  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  moral  effects  the  contrary  of  those  designed  by  the  law, 
and  the  practice  ought  to  bo  continued  no  longer. 

That  in  the  case  of  Charlotte  Harris,  lying  in  Taunton  Gaol  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  that 
unhappy  event,  and  the  agony  she  has  since  been  made  to  suffer  in  await- 
ing childbirth  and  hanging,  warrant  a  commutation  of  her  sentence. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  your  Majesty  to  consider 
the  case  of  this  unhappy  woman,  and  mercifully  grant  a  commutation  of 
her  sentence. 

THE    CONDITIONS    OF    PATRIOTISM. 


Ilecker,  the  Baden  Republican  leader,  on  his  departure  for  America,  writes  thus  to  a  friend  :— '  It  is 
with  a  bitter  feeling  I  cancel  twelve  years  of  honest  and  unceasing  exertions  and  struggles  trom  the 
tablets  of  my  life,  and  at  thirty-eight  begin  a  n-^w  career  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  farmer  ot  the  Western 

States I  am  so  wretchedly  weary  ot  this  empty  conflict My  account  with  the  Old  World  is 

closed.' 

Didst  thou  bargain  then  for  honour,  when  thou  chosest  Virtue's  side  ? 
Didst  make  terms  with  Self  for  Fortune,  now  to  turn  dissatisfied  ? 
Or  didst  think  the  goal  so  easy,  distant  but  one  giant  stride  ? 

*  Twelve  long  years,'  a  life's  poor  fraction!     Is  the  whole  of  so  much  heed, 
Thou  wilt  not  give  all  for  Freedom,  though  thy  days  be  scattered  seed, 
To  be  trampled,  ne'er  so  vilely,  for  the  Future's  harvest-need  ? 

Is  it  then  so  strange  a  pulpit,  from  the  Cross  thou  would'st  not  speak  ? 
Do  the  whole  need  a  physician,  thou  would'st  leave  tlie  sick  and  weak  ? 
Is  it  not  a  change /rom  evil  the  Reformer  dares  to  seek  ? 

Truly,  vileness  doth  preponderate  ;  sloth  and  sordidness  abound ; 
Rascal  treasons,  worst  suspicions,  ever  crawl  our  footsteps  round ; 
'Twas  because  of  this,  Endeavour  with  a  prophecy  was  crowned. 

With  the  faith — 'the  right  must  conquer!'  little  matters  count  of  time; 
Though  God's  earth  seem  but  one  grave-stone,  hidden  by  the  ages'  slime : 
Yet  the  Holy  Resurrection  shall  uplift  its  front  sublime. 

Wherefore  tell  us,  mouth-heroic,  of  the  vileness  of  the  herd  ? 
Shall  the  Few  brave  men  esteem  thee  idle  as  a  broken  word? 
Kossuth  and  Mazzini  living,  and  thou — by  despair  interr'd  ? 

Thy  '  good  name !'     Have  none  before  thee  trod  Truth's  ignominious  road  ? 
Art  thou  first-call'd  of  earth's  '  Felons,'  to  be  lone  in  thy  abode, 
Though  what  mortals  call '  Oblivion'  over  that  word  '  if^c/fcer '  flow'd  ? 

Slander,  doubt,  and  disappointment,  and  accusal,  even  from  friends ; 
Cowardice  from  those  who  aided  only  for  some  lower  ends  ! 
Will  thy  cowardly  desertion  for  their  baseness  make  amends  ? 

Blaming  '  lack  of  iron  will '  in  others,  and  thy  welded  soul 
Breaks,  because  the  weak,  have  falter'd  !     Let  thy  juster  passion  roll 
Back  on  thine  own  stranded  courage  j  float  thee  once  more  towr^d  the  goal ! 

Spartacus. 
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The  North  British  3Iail,  No.  194,  has  an  article  upon  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P., 
which  exhibits  as  much  ignorance  of  his  life  as  of  his  principles.  We  need  not 
combat  the  political  animus  of  the  article,  as  no  one  in  England  is  accustomed  to 
be  addressed  with  such  inanities.  It  makes  one  curious  statement  in  asserting 
that  '  if  Mr.  Fox  confined  himself  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  his  exhortations 
would  never  have  trav€lled  beyond  the  small  congregations  whom  he  tries  to  en- 
lighten.' We  suppose  this  means  that  religion  is  utterly  without  public  interest. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  lec- 
turer at  South  Flace,  is  spoken  of  as  having  'lately^  been  playing  a  part  there. 
But  the  writer  is  a  little  antedeluvian  in  his  notions,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  belongs  bodily  to  that  period,  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  are  to  him  but  as 
'lately.'  The  point  of  offence  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Fox  delivering  his  late 
oration  on  behalf  of  the  Funds  of  the  Roman  Refugees  on  a  Sunday.  We  thought 
that  even  in  Scotland  it  was  lav/ful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

John  Savage,  late  of  34,  Crawford  Street,  formerly  a  vestryman  of  this  parish. 
The  Guardian  of  the  Poor  died  October  21,  1848;  aged  51  years — 

He  whom  the  frowns  of  power  could  not  enslave 
Can  never  die — he  lives  in  deathless  fame. 

And  though  his  ashes  fill  a  silent  grave, 
Humanity  will  still  revere  his  name. 

His  works  remain  to  bloom  in  after  time, 

Still  forwarding  the  cause  for  which  he  strove — 

Still  journeying  onward  in  the  course  sublime — 
Still  bearing  fruits  of  universal  love. 

Buried  in  St.  John's  Wood  burial-ground,  on  Sunday,  29th  October,  1848,  without 
clerical  intervention.  The  stone,  bearing  the  above  inscription,  was  raised  on  the 
spot,  on  Saturday,  27th  October,  1849. 

In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Southwell  has  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Spectator^  in  reference  to  the  public  meetings  which  he  has  attended  in  that  town, 
Mr.  Southwell  states  that  the  meetings  were  *  distinctly  and  unequivocally  an- 
nounced as  public.  Nothing  appeared  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  only  Wes- 
leyans  were  called  upon  to  attend,  or  that  only  Wesleyans  would  be  permitted  to 
speak.'  He  admits  that  had  '  any  intimation  of  that  kind  been  given,  his  appear- 
ance there  would  have  been  impertinent,  and  the  attempt  to  speak  an  insolent 
tyranny.'  He  further  alleges  that '  had  an  appeal  been  made  to  the  meeting,  and 
they  had  unequivocally  decided  against  his  being  heard,  their  decision  would  have 
been  considered  as  final,  and  he  should  have  quietly  resumed  his  seat  or  as  quietly 
retired.'  These  representations  are  unexceptionable,  and  we  readily  quote  them 
as  they  render  our  readers  able  to  understand  Mr.  Southwell's  views. 

The  friends  of  free-inquiry  are  informed  that  a  capacious  building  has  been 
secured  in  the  vicinity  of  Hackney  Road,  which,  when  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions are  effected,  will  include  a  Lecture  Hall,  with  detached  Coffee  and  Reading 
Rooms.  The  necessary  alterations  are  being  effected  by  friends  gratuitously. 
Mrs.  S.  Carlile  will  be  the  resident  directress.  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  has  con- 
sented to  lecture  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  embryo  institution,  and  all  who  wish 
to  forward  the  work  are  informed  that  assistance  and  co-operation  will  be  gladly 
received  at  the  Institution,  No.  1,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 

Mr.  Whitaker  writes — *I  will  trouble  you  to  correct  an  error  or  two  you  have 
fallen  into  respecting  the  affairs  of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Jenkins.  His 
Will  did  not  cost  'an  immense  sum.'  With  respect  to  the  Institution — Mr. 
Jenkins  abominated  anything  approaching  sectarianism,  and  his  AViil  is  that  the 
Institution  be  called  "Jenkins'  Institution;  and  open  to  all  classes,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  country  or  colour,  and  irrespective  ot  their  religious  or  political 
tenets."  It  is  my  intention,  as  soon  as  matters  are  more  matured,  to  send  you 
for  publication  the  full  particulars  of  the  bequest.'  [We  shall  be  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  by  his  promised  communication.]  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 


[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  trom  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 


Literary  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— November  l6th,  [8]  Public 
Meeting  of  the  National  Reform  League.  J  8th  (7), 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Life  and  Genius  oi  Milton.' 

Hall  of  Sciekce,  City  Road. — Nov.  18th  (7), 
Mr.  Samuel  Kydd,  '  Life,  Character,  and  Writings 
of  Cobbett.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
November  19,  (8.^)  John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  '  On 
Homoeopathy.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— Nov.  18th  (7),  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake 
will  Lecture. 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars. — Nov.  19  (84),  a  Lecture. 

City  of  London  Institution,  Aldersgate  Street. — 
Nov.  2(ith  (7),  Mr.  Edward  Miall, '  The  Professional 
Sentiment.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Nov.  IQth,  (8|) 
a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —November  18  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
'  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Nov.  18  (11^  a.m.), 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Nov.  18th  (7J,  a  Lecture. 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 

Fmsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9?  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildmgs.— Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal.Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half- quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn.— Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  94  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,  Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  Housej,  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9i  to  3. 


DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  known 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 

Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square. —  Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 


Bartrop,176,  High  Holborn.— Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.— Biscuit?, 
Brown   Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,    American    Biscuits,   etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 


WORKS,  EDUCATIONAL  &  SPECULATIVE. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery  :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  S   Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2     6 

Practical  GraromJir.    3rd  looa 1     6 

Hand-Book  of  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  lOOO    1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logiof  Facts.  2nd  1000..  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate . .  1  6 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  &  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0     6 
Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Views.     2nd  1000     9     0 


NEW  NATIONAL  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

A  Public  Meeting  of  the  new  '  National  Reform 
League  '  will  be  held  at  John  Street,  on  Friday,  the 
l6th  inst.,  at  half  past  8.  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Holyopke,  and 
Mr.  Linton  will  address  the  meeting.  We  have 
received  the  interesting  and  elaborate  prospectus 
of  this  League,  which  we  cannot  notice  more 
adequately  than  in  the  language  of  the  correspon- 
dent enclosing  it,  who  says:— 'I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  not  many  "  Bil's  of 
Rights"  that  have  a  broader  basis  than  this,  or 
which  recognise  more  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  the 
natural  equality  of  human  rights— that  grand  doc- 
trine, without  the  full  appreciation  of  which  we  can 
never  be  men  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
onlj  slaves,  tyrants,  snobs,  gents,  shams— anything 
but  real  Jmmans.  Some  few  weeks  ago,  in  your 
Rcasoner,  you  called  out  most  appropriately  and 
opportunely  for  programmes  from  all  reformatory 
parties.  I,  lor  one,  thank  you  heartily  for  that 
article.  Well,  here  is  vur  programme,  to  which, 
if  you  will  draw  attention,  we  shall  be  obliged.', 

THE  LETTER  OF  MAZZINI. 

This  letter,  which  a  Member  of  Parliament  lately 
declared  had  been  read  and  re-read  by  every  states- 
man in  Europe,  is  published  by  the  Italian  Refugee 
Fund  Committee.  It  makes  a  threepenny  pamphlet, 
but  it  vvill  be  sold  at  a  penny,  as  it  is  intended 
for  national  circulation.  We  fulfil  our  promise  of 
apprising  our  readers  that  it  can  now  be  had  through 
Mr.  Watson.  Published  by  C.  Fox,  67,  Paternoster 
Row. 

A  UNION  OF  EDITORS. 

W.  Charnock  desires,  as  many  others  do,  to  see 
a  union  of  the  various  editors  of  the  progressive 
journals  issued  in  the  metropolis.  Such  a  union  of 
editors  is  not  impossible,  but  a  union  of  the  readers 
is  a  very  different  thing.  A  dozen  editors  might 
agree  to  write  in  one  paper,  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  their  respective  readers  would  agree  to  buy  it. 

MR.  HOLYOAKE'S  LECTURES. 

On  the  next  ana  the  following  Sunday,  Mr. 
Holyoake  is  engaged  to  lecture  at  the  South  London 
Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars  Road. 
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MR.  COLLET'S  ENTERTAINMGN'TS. 
On  Saturday  evening  next,  Mr.  J.  D.  Collet  will 
give  hia  first  Musical  Lecture  on  the  '  Songs  of 
Shakspere,*  assisted  by  Mrs.  Temple,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Mr.  G.  Perren,  and  l\Ir.  A.  Norman.  We  are 
anxious  that  these  entertainments  should  be  suc- 
cessful, as  they  may  be  extended  into  a  series 
which,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collet,  will  receive  a 
character  we  should  rejoice  to  see  appreciated  at 
the  John  Street  Institution. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  )9 229 

E.,  per  Mr.  Watson 

J.  Body,  per  Mr,  E.  Truelove 

George  Bennett,  Dover 

Richard  Fenton,  Manchester 

John  Sturzaker,  North  Owram 

Robert  Wilson,  Halifax,  per  do 

Uavid  Naylor,  Halifax,  per  do 

George  Brook,  jun.,  Hudderstield 

J.  Crank,  Stockport .    ... 

A  Friend,  per  do 

John  Jolliff,  per  do 

A  Friend,  Galashiels*  

Charles  Paine  Blair   

J.  E.  Sinyard,  Bradford     

K.  Asquith,  per  ditto    

C.  W.,  per  do.    . . .  .^. . .  • 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale   of  charges  for  Advertise- 

j     ments  has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 

of    New   Books,  and   matters   in    which   we  take 

interest.     An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d. ; 

each  additional  line,  2d.] 


Just  Published,  2nd  edition  for  the  million, 
Pages  313,  closely  printed,  and  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  with  full  Table  of  Contents  and  Compre- 
hensive Index,  Price  2s., 
AMERICA  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLAND: 
the  respective  Social  EQects  of  the  American 
and  English  Systems  of  Government  and  Legisla- 
tion,  and  the  Mission  of  Democracy.  By  R. 
W.  Russell,  of  Cincinnati,  United  States,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law. 

'  He  compares,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  the 
respective  systems  of  government  and  legislation  in 
England  and  the  United  States. '— Law  Times. 

*  The  object  ot  the  work  is  to  show,  by  contrast, 
the  workmg  of  the  democracy  of  America  and  the 
aristocracy  of  England.'— S/j/rjY  of  the  Age. 

Just  Published,  in  1  vol.,  cloth  lett..  Price  3s  Sd., 
THE   PURGATORY  OF  SUICIDES:  a  Prison 

Rhyme,  in   ten   books,  with   Notes.     By  Thomas 

Cooper,  the  Chartist.     To  be  had  in  6  parts  at  6d., 

or  in  18  numbers  at  2d.  each. 

Cooper's  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances. 

2  vols.,  cloth  lettered a;*-"     ^    ^ 

Baron's  Yule  Feast.    lvol.,wi^per    I     6 

An  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and 
its  Influence  on  Morals  and  Happiness. 
By  William  Godwin.     2  vols  in  1 5     0 

Mirabaud's  System  of  Nature.     2  vols  in  1, 

cloth  lettered 5    0 

[To  be  had  in  13  parts  at  4d.  each.] 

Discussion  on  the  EKi«|£u^  ot  God  and  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Btble,  between  Ongen 
Bacheler  and  Robert  Dale  Owen.  1  vol., 
cloth  boards  and  lettered 4    6 

*  *  A  Friend  '  says  : — *  I  see  young  men  here 
who  reckon  themselves  the  very  patrons  of  liberal 
progress ;  yet  if  6d.  is  needed  of  them  to  forward 
those  principles  which  they  profess,  they  are  quite 
silent — nothing  to  spare  but  pretence.* 


Discussion  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible, 
between    O.    Batcheler  and    R.  D.  Owen. 

1  vol.,  cloth  boards,  lettered 3    2 

Ditto  in  a  wrappf^r 2     8 

Discussion  on  the  Existence  of  God,  between 
O.  Bacheler  and  R.  D.  Owen,  1  vol.,  cloth 

boards  and  lettered    1   10 

Ditto  in  wrapper    •  •      1     -1 

[To  be  had  also  in  8  parts  at  6d.  each,  or  in 

24  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 
Volney's    Ruins    of    Empires    and    Law   of 
Nature.     1  vol.,  cloth  boards  and  lettered, 

with  3  engravings •< 3     0 

[To  be  had  in  parts  at  6d.,  and  in  numbers 

at  2d.] 
Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  cloth  boards     1     6 

Ditto  in  wrapper 1     0 

Miss   Wright's    Popular   Lectures.      1    vol., 

cloth  boards  and  lettered 3     0 

Iniurious  Effects  of  Mineral   Poisons  in  the 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  H.  Prater,  M.D.  1  6 
Thoughts  on  Great  Men  and  Select  Subjects. 

1  vol.,  cloth  lettered, I     6 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's-head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row. 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Biackfriars  Bridge,  mtorms  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan. 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  pric '  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  ot  charges  being  always  only  tout  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  23s. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Sauare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  ttie  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid,  and 
contain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  an- 
swered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Volumes. 

Ail  post  oilice  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Office,  London. 

Received.  —  W.  Crabtree.  (Euclid  has  been 
posted.)— W.  Knowles.  (The  Bosjesmans  and 
other  communications.) — Gracchus.  (Thanks 
for  extract.)— R.  Fenton.  (We  hope  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  his  friends  shortly  ;  and  it  so,  we 
shall  be  obliged  by  his  drawing  their  attention  to 
it.) — John  Hunter. — G.  Brooke.  (The  assurances 
which  accompanied  his  subscription  have  been 
read  with  interest.) — C.  P.  Blair.  (The  altera- 
tion in  quantity  was,  as  we  stated,  a  matter 
of  necessity  ;  but  we  hope  the  necessity  is 
tiiminishing.) — A  Friend,  Galashiels.  (We  are 
not  sure  that  we  have  acknowledged  the  amount 
accurately.) — A  Young  Inquirer.  (If  it  seems 
desirable,  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  article  he 
'  alludes  to.) — Macc.esfield  Courier  and  Heracd, 
No.  2174.  —  Commercial  Journal  and  Family 
Herald,  No.  46.— Scotsman,  No.  3110. 

London:— Printed  by  A.  &  H.  Holyoake, 3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesday,  November  14,  1849. 
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[PiiiCE  2d. 


An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  he 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oemg  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  ot  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  thmgs  a  clinging  dress  of  torture?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  life,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps. 


THE  INCONSISTENCY  OF  THE  LATE  H^HANKSGIVING.' 


The  ^  Thanksofiving'  is  over :  we  however  think  that  human  gratitude 
might  have  taken  a  more  useful  and  also  a  more  complimentary  form. 
The  public  press  proved  too  far  advanced  to  allow  a  ^  Fast'  to  be  at- 
tempted as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  Cholera.  It  was  felt  on  many- 
hands  that  to  impute  this  calamity  to  God  was  to  libel  him,  seeing  that 
its  fatality  was  caused  by  vice  and  uncleanliness.  This  was  sensible  : 
but  the  *  Thanksgiving'  seems  a  return  to  the  old  bad  reasoning  from 
which  we  have  enjoyed  a  partial  escape.  To  thank  heaven  that  it  has 
spared  us,  is  to  assume  that  after  all  it  did  inflict  the  late  epidemic  upon 
us.  Can  that  gratitude  be  pleasing  to  Deity  which  carries  with  it  so 
offensive  an  imputation?  Yet  even  the  clear-sighted  and  usually  rational 
Spectator^  which  so  ably  objected  to  a  Fast,  coincides  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  '  Thanksgiving.'  The  '  Form  of  Prayer'  read  in  the  Churches 
says,  that  *  there  was  no  help  in  man,'  God  alone  did  deliver  us.  Did 
any  of  the  persons  who  drew  up,  or  who  have  repeated  this  prayer, 
believe  this?  Did  they  trust  to  Heaven?  Did  they  not  rather  trust  to 
the  help  of  man  ?  Many  who  remain  thus  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  human 
help,  owe  their  existence  to  it.  This  is  poor  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
the  many  intrepid  physicians  who  perished,  in  their  efforts,  and  successful 
efforts  to  save  others.  This  Thanksgiving  seems  to  us  wanting  in  good 
taste.  In  the  late  mortality  many  have  fallen  who  better  deserved  to  live 
than  many  who  survive,  and  we  cannot — without  vanity — glorify  that 
we  are  left  when  we  think  of  many  Avho  are  gone.  Gratitude  could 
find  a  far  moie  becoming  and  generous  mode  of  expressing  its  emotions 
— and  one  which  we  presume  could  not  have  been  unacceptable  to 
Heaven.  It  might  have  caused  Lectures  on  the  sanitary  duties  of  citi- 
zens to  have  been  delivered,  which  would  have  gone  farther  than  Ser- 
mons to  save  many  hearers  from  premature  death,  and  by  rendering 
them  cleaner  inhabitants  of  earth  have  rendered  them  no  less  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  the  logic  of  the  Church  is  not  very  consistent  in  any  virtuous 
respect.  One  of  the  anti-Post  Office  fanatics — for  so  we  must  call  the 
unscrupulous  opponents  of  the  new  Sunday  regulations — has  advertised 
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a  story  about  a  dead  letter  carrier  -vvho  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pears,  a 
clergyman  in  Batli,  *  who  vv-as  to  pay  him  for  his  soul,  if  he  carried 
letters  on  a  Sunday  and  so  lost  it  V  A  very  sensible  question,  we  think, 
to  a  clergyman  whose  church  sells  the  cure  of  souls.  The  letter  carrier 
must  have  been  quizzing  Mr.  Pears.  The  Times  refused  the  advertise- 
ment— being,  we  suppose,  of  our  opinion. 

The  absurd  jargon  of  piety  which  Manning  has  been  suffered  to  wiite, 
under  the  tutorship  of  the  Gaol  Chaplain  of  Horsemonger  Lane,  is 
another  evidence  of  the  inconceivable  pretensions  of  the  Church.  It  was 
attempted,  in  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight,  to  prepare  Manning  and  his 
wife  for  heaven.  Society — hopeless  of  fitting  them  for  human  society  or 
home — despairing  even  of  fitting  them  for  the  choice  company  of  Norfolk 
Island — dooms  them  to  the  gallows  ;  yet  the  chaplain,  on  certain  signs 
of  repentance  appearing,  was  ready  to  dismiss  them  to  the  company  of 
angels.  Either  angelic  people  are  not  very  select  in  their  associates,  or 
that  clerical  art  which  thus  can  fit  criminals  for  the  skies,  might  restore 
the  vicious  to  virtue — which  would  be  far  more  edifying  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  pretends  that  Mrs.  Manning  was  an  atheist. 
A  woman  who  thanked  God  she  had  satisfied  her  revenge,  and  had  ideas 
of  reading  prayers  over  the  body  of  O'Conner — if  ejaculatory  atheistic 
was  practically  imbued  with  religion,  for  that  which  sways  conduct  is  a 
deeper  sentiment  than  that  which  sways  the  tongue  :  and  when  the  same 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  nothing;  but  religious  teaching;  can  save  us  from 
such  crimmals,  it  displays  great  ignorance  of  human  nature.  No  amount 
of  preceptive  teaching  would  prevent  a  strong  and  vicious  nature  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Manning's  from  falling  before  the  temptation  of  vicious 
circumstances.  Such  organisations  are  only  to  be  saved  from  crime  by 
being  judiciously  trained  mid  innoxiously  placed.         G.  J.  Holyoake. 

SUGGESTION     TO    THE    GOVERNMENT    ON    THE 

HANGING  OF  THE  MANNINGS. 

[From  the  Daily  News,  Nov.  14,  1849.] 

Sir, — The  government,  true  to  its  conviction  of  the  moral  efficacy  of 
hanging,  have  given  the  public  of  London  another  great  lesson  in  Horse- 
monger  Lane.  But  why  should  so  great  instruction  be  confined  to  one 
di-?rict  ?  Why  should  not  the  gallows  be  made  portable,  and  when  tlie 
culprits  are  strung  up,  the  whole  moral  ap|>aratus  made  to  perambulate 
tlie  streets  of  London — so  that  to  the  dwellers  in  Belgravia,  May  Fair, 
and  around  the  Regent's  Park,  may  be  conceded  advantages  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  obscure  inhabitants  of  Southwark?  Why  should  I  be 
condemned  to  travel  from  Tavistock  Square  and  endanger  my  life  in  the 
great  concourse  assembled  for  instruction  in  Horsemoiiger  La-^.e,  while 
the  more  favoured  iidiabitants  of  locality  can  have  these  great  means  of 
improvement  brought  home  to  their  own  doors  ? 

Trusting  that  so  long   as   hanging  is  considered   a  good   thing,  the 
government  will  in  future  make  the  most  of  it — I  subscribe  myself 

A  Lover  of  Impartiality. 
[G.  J.  Holyoake.] 
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GEORGE    SAND    AND    THE    »NATION/ 


About  a  month  ago  Mr.  Duffy,  the  editor  of  the  Nation-,  published,  in 
that  journal,  two  articles  of  great  interest  and  characteristic  ability,  en- 
titled *  A  French  Invasion/  The  object  of  these  papers  was  to  warn  the 
Irish  youth  of  both  sexes  from  what  the  writer  considered  to  be  the  dan- 
gerous tendencies,  demoralising  doctrines,  and  ^  gross  abominations'  of 
French  novel  literature  in  general,  and,  as  the  sequel  showed,  of  the 
works  of  George  Sand  in  particular.  We  have  no  doubt  the  course 
pursued  by  the  writer  will  defeat  itself;  and,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  a  like 
description,  this  powerful  and  sustained  attack  will  attract  much  more 
attention  to  the  writings  of  the  proscribed  authoress  than  that  bestowed 
upon  them  previous  to  the  publication  of  these  articles. 

To   the  first  we   have  no   objection   to   offer.     The  writer  is  candid, 
enthusiastic  even ;  and  does  not  fail  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  artistic  side 
of  the  woman,  on  whom,  as  a  teacher,  he  felt   bound  to  expend  a  great 
deal  of  honest  indignation  and  hot  invective  in  his  second  paper.     Much 
as  we  regret  the  tone,  and  still  more  the  substance  of  this  second  article, 
we  feel  bound  to  state  that  w^e  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  other- 
wise penned  from  the  writer's  peculiar  point  of  view.     Those  who  attack, 
expose,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  destroy  the  present  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing institutions  of  society   must  expect  resistance.     Mr.  Duffy's  contri- 
butor belongs  to  the  section  who  can  yet  live  and  v^ork  in  that  society. 
He  is  evidently  a  man  who  belongs  to  the  age,  wdth  settled  convictions  in 
religion,  and  democratic  convictions  in   p  )litics.     With  George  Sand's 
democracy  he  can  sympathise;  George  Sand's  lofty  genius  he  can  appre- 
ciate ;  but  with    George   Sand's  religious  faith   and  moral  teaching  he 
neither  feels  sympathy  nor  can  keep  terms.     It  is  his  abhorrence.     He 
is  within  the  pale  of  the  existing  Church  ;  the  subject  of  his  consideration, 
the  object  of  his  attack,  is  without.     His   opinions   and  convictions  are 
bounded  by  priestly  dogmas,  and  theological  interpretations  of  religious 
books.     It  is  clear,  with  the  daringly  protesting  spirit  of  George  Sand, 
then,  that  he  can  hold  no  communion.     The  natural  consequence  of  this 
is  that  he  reads  her  books  with  an  oblique  vision.     He  sees  in  them  what 
is  not  there ;  as  he   expects  from   his  own  religion  results  which  cannot 
flow   from  it.     The  doctrines  which  Sand  teaches  appear  to  him   gro- 
tesque, hideous,  even  as  the  children  of  the  devil.     Before  him  they  arise 
as  the  offsprings  of  perversion,  depravity,  impiety,  scepticism.     All  this 
is  inevitable,  when  a  theologically   religious  man   takes   up  the  works  of 
an  author  who  contradicts,  disturbs,  and,  possibly,  sometimes  controverts 
his   dogmas.     And  when   results  of  this   character  are  inevitable,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  them  in  our  estimate  of  the  publicist  who  feels 
called  upon  to  make  public  his  criticisms.     To  charge  him  with  wilful 
misrepresentation  would  be  very  unjust ;  as  misrepresentation  was  inevi- 
table  on  account  of  the  state  of  the   medium  through  which  we  receive 
the  matter  presumed  to  be  represented.     The  most  that  could  be  said  is, 
that  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  question  does  not  possess  a  brain  suffi- 
ciently char,  uriprfjiidiced,  and  di-passionate  to  perform  what  he  attempts 
to  perform — iianicly,  to  tell  tlic   Irish   natio;     what  it  is  uliich  he  has  in- 
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vestigated.  But  even  tins  is  fruitless  criticism  in  most  cases;  and  never 
can  be  satisfactory  argument ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  he  can,  if  he  be 
foolish  enough,  retort  with  a  tu  quoque.  The  question  has  still  to  be 
argued  ;  the  hostile  views  have  still  to  be  compared  ;  the  contrary  state- 
ments have  still  to  be  tried,  and  sentence  to  be  passed  on  that  which  is 
untrue. 

The  charges  brought  against  the  works  of  George  Sand  are  grave,  and 
gravely  urged.  They  are,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  false,  and  without 
foundation.  But  they  have  the  qualities  of  being  direct,  and  straightfor- 
ward. George  Sand  is  set  forth  as  an  advocate  of  suicide  ;  an  enemy  to 
marriage  in  every  good  sense:  the  defender  of  vice,  and  the  apologist  of 
the  vilest  impurities ;  a  Socialist,  understanding  by  this  term  a  plunderer, 
a  sensualist,  and  an  infidel ;  and  to  crown  the  whole  she  is  accused  of 
having  reduced  her  theory  to  practice.  To  make  out  his  case  the  writer 
gives  us  his  version  of  her  early  life,  and  argues  that  her  literature  and 
life  are  the  natural  fruits  of  infidel  teaching,  want  of  womanly  resigna- 
tion, and  quiet  submission  to  the  foulest  wrong  which  can  be  inflicted  by 
one  being  on  another — namely,  an  infamous  marriage  of  convenience. 
All  this  may  be  met  by  appeal  to  her  books,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not 
separately,  as  it  may  be  shown  that,  at  least,  this  noblest  literary  produc- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century — admitting,  without  adhesion,  yet  without 
question,  any  causes  of  its  origin  which  might  be  assigned  by  any  writer 
— is  not  what  Mr.  Duffy's  critic  represents  it  to  be,  and  does  not  teach 
what  he  says  is  therein  taught. 

Mr.  Linton — devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  careless  of  conse- 
quences to  himself  when  the  reputation  of  a  popular  leader  is  at  stake — 
took  up  the  matter  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Nation  which  may  be  described  as  a  remonstrance  to  the 
critic  himself. 

Mr.  Dufiy^'s  critic  appended  a  reply  to  Mr.  Linton's  letter,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  no  reply  ;  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  false  principle  of 
criticism — that  of  taking  separate  works,  and  extracting  isolated  senti- 
ments, parading  them  abroad,  and  saying,  '  Lo  this  is  the  moral  incul- 
cated by  Sand,  these  are  the  doctrines  she  teaches.'  The  artist  does  not 
employ  the  method  of  the  didactic  philosopher.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  works  of  Shakspere  and  Paley.  The  one  wrote  down  what 
humanity  did  and  thought^  the  other  wrote  down  what,  in  his  opinion, 
mankind  should  think  and  do.  In  like  manner  Sand  has  shown  us 
society  as  it  is ;  and  also  drawn  characters  from  the  depths  of  her  own 
imagination.  In  the  former  case  the  critic's  verdict  should  be,  *  Lo  these 
are  tlie  morals  inculcated  by  society' — in  the  latter — *  these  are  morals 
inculcated  by  George  Sand.'     We  should  not  fear  the  result. 

Meanwhile  the  good  cause  is  served,  doubtless,  by  this  controversy. 
AVe  do  not  forget  the  result  of  the  Quarterly's  brutal  onslaught,  which 
heralded  the  introduction  of  Sand's  works  into  England ;  and  we  enter- 
tain hopes  that  similar  consequences  will  attend  the  more  graceful,  as 
well  as  more  brilliant  charge  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Nation ;  and 
that  it  will  herald  the  diff'usion  of  these  books  from  one  shore  of  Ireland 
to  the  other. 

Eugene. 
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ANC]3STRy   AND   ANECDOTES    OF   FRANCES  WRIGHT. 


Now  pass  down  the  Lpng  Wynd  until  you  come  to  the  Nethergate ;  a 
Httle  to  the  west,  on  the  south  side,  are  Miln's  Building^s,  built  in  1793.  In 
1795  the  second  flat  of  the  middle  tenement  was  inhabited  by  an  accomp- 
lised  Dund.ee  merchant  jof  the  name  of  Wright.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  scholar 
and  a  republican.  He  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  lettered  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  and  the  late  Prof.  Mylne,  of  Glasgow  University,  was 
his  uncle  by  the  maternal  side*  His  intelligence  and  gentlemanly  cha- 
racter brought  ;him  in  contact  with  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  CuUen,  and 
other  men  of  literary  and  scientific  eminence  of  his  day.  Mr.  Wright 
warndly  syjOipathi^ed  with  the  political  principles  which  agitated  Europe 
during  the  great  French,  Revolution,  and  was  the  personal  friend  of  the 
Dundee  liberals  who  were,  transported  during  these  stormy  times.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  circulated  in  Dundee  that  clever  political 
brochure  called  the  ^  Rights  of  Man  ;'  and  being  a  superior  medalurgist, 
he  struck  a  republican  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  establishment  of 
his  favourite  form  of  government  in  France,  and  intended  to  circulate  it 
in  his  native  town  ;  but  about  this  time  he  became  an  object  of  surveil- 
lance to  the  government,  and  afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  he  one 
night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  got  into  a  small  boat  at  the  harbour,  with 
all  his  radical  medals  beside  him,  crossed  about  half-way  over  to  Fife, 
and  deposited  the  suspicious  cargo  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tay,  after  which 
he  returned,  burned  a  large  quantity  of  objectionable  papers  and  books, 
then  retired  to  bed,  and  no  doubt  slept  sounder  than  he  did  the  night 
before.  In  1795  his  second  daughter  was  born  in  this  house.  She  was 
named  Frances  Wright,  and  was  the  'Fanny  Wright'  who,  in  1829, 
caused  such  an  immense  sensation  in  the  United  States,  as  an  extreme 
lecturer  on  politics  and  religion.  In  early  life,  under  the  tuition  of  Pro- 
fessor Mylne,  she  had  obtained  a  first  class  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  wrote  a  little  book  called  a  'Few  Days  in  Athens,'  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  defend  the  opinions  and  character  of  Epicurus.  This 
work,  though  anti-theistic  in  its  tendency,  is  a  wonderful  performance — 
and,  excepting  the  *  Queen  Mab'  of  Shelley,  it  is  perhaps  questionable  if 
ever  another  production,  written  at  so  early  an  age,  equalled  it  in  literary 
ability.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  and  as  its  author  is  now  convinced  that 
the  sentiments  contained  in  it  are  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  man, 
she  wisely  prohibits  its  republication.  In  1818  she  emigrated  to 
America,  and  early  in  1829  appeared  as  a  public  lecturer.  Her  deep 
soprano-toned  voice,  her  commanding  figure,  and  marvellous  eloquence, 
combined  with  her  furious  attacks  on  slavery  and  all  American  abuses, 
soon  made  her  notorious  over  that  vast  continent.  Her  powers  of 
oratory  are  spoken  of  by  several  travellers  as  extraordinary,  and  when 
she  spoke  thousands  flocked  to  hear  her.  Elated  by  her  forensic  abilities, 
she  visited  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  but  unfortunately  she  too 
often  made  the  philosophy  of  her  '  Few  Days  in  Athens'  the  ground 
work  of  her  discourses,  consequently  she  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
press  and  the  clergy,  and  for  two  years  she  single-handed,  by  her  pen 
and  her  tongue,  battled  with  her  powerful  foes,  and  kept  the  country 
ringing  with  her  name.     However  mistaken  *  Fanny  Wright'  was,  she 
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must  have  been  animated  by  benevolent  motives,  as  she  subsequently 
purchased  2000  acres  of  land  in  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  States, 
with  a  view  of  purchasing  slaves,  educating  and  improving  them,  and 
thereby  showing  their  adaptability  for  equal  rights  and  freedom  vt^ith  the 
other  citizens  of  the  States.  Ill  health  compelled  her  to  leave  her  estate 
and  come  to  Europe,  where  a  few  years'  residence  seems  to  have  cooled 
her  enthusiasm,  and  modified  her  opinions,  and  now  she  lives  in  privacy 
in  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris,  having  long  ago  ceased  to  be  Frances 
Wright,  and  become  Madame  D'Arusmont.  This  remarkable  woman 
has  mentally  run  a  course  that  many  a  warm-hearted,  generous,  and 
clever  enthusiast  has  done  before  her.  Endowed  by  nature  v^ith  a  keen 
feeling  for  suffering,  a  detestation  of  wrong,  and  love  of  liberty,  they,  with 
a  confused  conception  of  the  world  and  a  limited  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  commence  a  crusade  against  all  the  established  principles  of 
society,  and  fondly  think  they  will  reform  mankind.  They  turn  against 
every  man,  and  every  man  turns  against  them  ;  and  nothing  but  expe- 
rience will  convince  them  that  they  are  fighting  to  no  purpose,  and  that 
in  a  few  years  the  effects  of  their  labours  will  pass  away  like  a  *  tale  that 
has  been  told.'  The  character  of  Madame  D'Arusmont's  mind  is  now 
greatly  altered.  The  writer  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  her  personal 
friend,  and  the  last  time  she  visited  Dundee,  which  was  shortly  after  the 
late  French  Revolution,  he  recollects,  while  in  conversation  with  her  one 
day,  of  her  uttering  the  following  remarks — ^  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  I  did 
wrong  in  attacking  religion.  Religion  has  a  deep  seat  in  the  heart  of 
humanity ;  and  he  is  no  friend  to  his  kind  who  opposes  it.  In  fact,  those 
who  try  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  are,  as  Macaulay 
says,  *'  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  civilisation  of  man."  I  was 
likewise  wrong  in  bestowing  so  much  praise  on  Republicanism  ;  I  sus- 
pect that  a  mixed  Monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government  yet  devised.' 
[We  take  this  from  ^  Sketches  about  Town,'  in  the  Dundee  Courier. 
We  recognise  in  the  writer  Mr.  Myles,  whose  remarks  on  a  previous 
occasion  we  had  to  combat.  We  will  only  add  on  this  occasion,  that 
there  is  one  little  circumstance  which  diminishes  the  force  of  that  seeming; 
recantation  which  the  writer  will  force  upon  this  lady,  that  is  that  she 
has  not  herself  published  a  single  argument  against  her  former 
o])inions. — Ed.] 

A    D  ANI  S  H     SUND  AY. 


A  Sunday  evening  which  I  spent  in  Copenhagen,  on  my  return  from 
the  north,  afforded  me  additional  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  Danes  in 
this  respect.  Sunday,  it  must  be  premised,  is  held  all  over  Scandinavia 
much  less  strictly  than  in  England,  and  its  religious  character  is  consi- 
dered as  terminating  at  six  in  the  evening.  What  I  had  seen  in  Norway 
made  me  not  quite  unprepared  for  what  I  found  at  Copenhagen  ;. never- 
theless it  was  somewhat  startling.  The  evening  being  fine,  the  whole  of 
the  broad  shady  walk  between  the  west  gate  of  the  city  and  the  palace  of 
Fredericksberg,  two  miles  off,  were  crowded  with  groups  of  people  in 
their  best  clothes ;  not  merely  peasants  and  artisans,  or  even  shopkeepers, 
but  persons  of  superior  condition.     The  peasant  women,  with  their  gaudy 
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gold-laced   caps   and   ribbons,  gave   a  striking   character  to   the  scene. 
There  were  no  drunk  or  disorderly  people — all  perfectly  quiet  and  well- 
behaved.     Alono;  the  side  of  the  road  are  numerous  tea-o;ardens,  some  of 
them  having  little  theatres,  others  merry-go-rounds  and  nine-pins,  and  so 
forth.     These  were  all  in  full  operation.     It  was  astounding  to  see  old 
women,  identical  in  aspect  with  those  who  in  Scotland  sit  on  pulpit-stairs, 
and   spend   the   Sunday    evening   over  Boston's   *  Fourfold  *  State'  and 
*  Crook  in  the  Lot,'  here  swimming  along  in  the  circular  railway  to  the 
music  of  a  band.     I  tell,  however,  but   a  simple  fact  when   I  say  that 
such  was  the  case.     Scores  of  little   parties  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  recesses  along  the  walks.     I  observed  that  many  of  these  were  family 
parties,  whose  potations  consisted  only  of  tea.     As  the  only  variation  to 
a  laborious  life  for  a  whole   week,  it  must  have   been  intensely  enjoyed. 
In  one  garden  connected  with  a  third-rate  tavern  there  was  a  dancing 
saloon,  with  a  clarionet,  two  fiddles,  and  a  bass,  to  which  a  few  lads 
and  lasses  were  waltzing ;  and  this  seemed  no  solitary  case.     There  was 
evidence  of  enjoyment  everywhere,  but  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  a 
sense  that   there   was  anything   wrong  in   it.     All   seemed   to   be   done 
openly  and  in  good  faith.     I  could  not  help   contrasting  the  scene  w^ith 
the   Sunday  evenings  of  my  own  country.      There   the   middle-classes 
spend  the  time  at  least  quietly,  if  not  religiously,  at  home ;  and  having 
the  power,  use  it,  to  forbid  all  public  or  acknowledged  means  of  amuse- 
ment to   their  inferiors.     It  is   well  known,  however,  that  the   taverns 
frequented  by  the  common  people   are  very  busy  that  evening.     It  has 
been  stated  that  in  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  on  which  the 
Communion  was    administered    last   winter,   one    thousand    and  eighty 
public-houses  were  found  in   full    business.      The  difference,   therefore, 
between   Denmark    and    Britain    is    mainly    this — that  in   one   country 
amusements  of  a  comparatively  innocent  nature  are  partaken  of  without  a 
sense  of  guilt,  while  in  the  other  enjoyments  of  a  degrading  kind  are 
enjoyed  clandestinely,  and  with  the  feeling  of  a  reprobation  hanging  over 
them   which  must  add  to  their  anti-moral  tendency.     We  must  pause, 
then,  I  conceive,  before  we  express   the   feelings  which  are  most  apt  to 
arise  in   our  minds  regarding  the   Scandinavian  mode  of  spending  the 
Sunday  evening. — ^R.  C.,  Chambers's  Journalj  No.  306. 

LITERARY  GIFTS  TO  THE  ^REASONER'  FUND. 


Some  time  ago  we  announced  that  copies  of  a  work  on  ^  Mineral 
Poisons,'  etc.,  by  Dr.  Prater,  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^  Carlile 
Monument.^  The  copies  were  bought  up  and  read  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. We  have  now  to  announce  that  a  limited  number  of  the  same 
work  has  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Reasoner  Fund,  by  the  same 
generous  hand.  This  work,  which  is  price  Is.  6d.,  consists  of  the  essay 
on  the  ^  Injurious  Effects  ot  Mineral  Poisons  in  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cines,' with  very  curious  observations  on  their  applications.  F.  V. 
Raspail,  so  celebrated  in  France,  some  time  ago  proposed  a  ^  new  system 
of  medicine,'  to  which  the  Montyon  Prize  of  10,000  francs  was  awarded. 
This  remarkable  system  is  not  only  explained  in  this  work,  but  the 
reader  is  informed  how  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.     Raspail  proposes  to  enable 
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every  man  to  be  his  own  physician.  Much  has  been  said  of  Luig;i  Cor- 
naro,  who  attained  such  an  extraordinary  ago.  Tliis  work  contains  an 
analysis  of  Cornaro's  own  book  detailing  how  he  lived.  Besides  there  is 
an  essay  oh  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  '  Examples  of  Longevity/  with  celebrated 
receipts. 

To  the  same  friend  we  are  further  indebted  for  copies  of  a  work,  cloth 
lettered,  to  be  sold  at  Is.  6d. — ^Thoughts  of  Great  Men  and  Remark- 
able Subjects.'  The  essays  on  Sterne,  Petrarch,  and  Byron  include  the 
examination  of  unique  topics.  Besides  others  there  is  one  on  Utilitarian 
Ethics,  including  an  interesting  analysis  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  opinions. 
The  essays  are  enriched  by  curious  notes.  The  proceeds  of  this  work 
will  be  applied  to  the  Reasoner,  Both  can  be  had  through  Mr. 
Watson. 


OBJECTS    AND   RULES    OF   THE    ASSOCIATION^,   OF 
FRATERNAL   DEMOCRATS. 
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Equality — Liberty — Fraternity. 

Objects. — This  Association  is  established  to  promote — 

The  fraternity  of  nations,  and  especially  the  brotherly  union   of  the 
proletarians  of  all  countries. 

The  abolition  of  the  penny  stamp,  and  all  other  fiscal  and  oppressive 
restrictions  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  political  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  by 
the  legislative  establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter. 

The  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  on  political  and  social  questions  by 
means  of  the  distribution  of  tracts,  addresses  in  the  public  journals, 
lectures,  public  meetings,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  pn'paring  the  proletarian 
classes  for  the  achievement  of  their  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of 
irresponsible  capital,  and  usurping  feudalism. 

Rules. — 1.  All  who  desire  the  progress  of  democratic  and  social 
reform,  wherever  residing,  may  become  members  of  this  Association  by 
contributing  to  the  society's  funds  a  sum  of  at  least  one  shilling  annually j 
to  be  paid  in  advance. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  General  Fund,  there  shall  be  established  a  Fra- 
ternal Fund,  to  be  solely  applied  to  the  aiding  of  brethren  (British  and 
Continental)  suffering  from  persecution.  To  this  fund  the  members  of 
the  Association  shall  be  invited  to  contribute  voluntarily,  according  to 
their  means. 

3.  The  Association  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  nine  members, 
including  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  elected  annually.  An  annual 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  general  and  fraternal 
funds  shall  be  laid  before  the  members. 

Henry  Ross,  Chairman. 
James  Grassby,  Treasurer. 
October  19,  1849.  G.  Julian  Harney,  Seci-etary. 

The  appointment  of  the  existing  committee  is  only  jjrovisional.  It  is 
intended  to  hold  a  general  meeting  of  members  within  the  first  week  in 
January  1850,  to  elect  the  regular  committee  for  twelve  moiiths. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE    IMPRISONED    CHARTISTS. 


Sir, — When  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  had  been 
left  abnost  alone  to  save  the  Chartist  prisoners  the  degrading  punishment 
of  oakum  pickino;,  I  had  reflections  not  by  any  means  flattering  to  those 
who  had  co-operated  with  them,  and  who  have  failed  to  aid  in  their 
amelioration.  We  are  told  that  one  Philip  Sidney — after  a  battle,  when 
severely  wounded — was  about  to  raise  to  his  lips  a  glass  of  water.  At 
the  instant,  a  poor  soldier,  who  was  being  carried  past,  looked  to  him 
with  such  an  inexpressible  glance  of  hopeless  anguish,  not  deeming  it 
possible  that  he  should  obtain  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  parched  tongue. 
The  glorious  man,  Sidney,  took  the  glass  from  his  lips,  gave  it  to  the  poor 
soldier,  and  said — '  take  the  water,  your  wants  are  yet  greater  than  mine.' 
Now,  sir,  surely  this  divine  sentiment  is  not  extinct  in  our  race.  That 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  animated,  and  which  was  the  real  nobility  of  the 
ancient  heroes  of  democracy,  is  it  not  inherited  by  Englishmen?  Surely 
it  is.  Here  are  men  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle — without 
expectation  or  chance  of  reward,  save  in  the  approbation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens— who  could  have  no  views  of  self-interest — men  who,  however 
erroneous  may  have  been  their  mode  of  action,  still  had  a  single  eye  to 
the  improvement  of  the  social  and  political  position  of  the  whole  people. 
Are  these  men,  now  sufi'ering  for  supporting  our  interest  and  demand- 
ino;  oui'  rio-hts,  to  be  left  to  die? — are  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them 
to  be  left  to  starve  ?  If  so,  sir,  as  I  cannot  hold  a  middle  path  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  I  most  unhesitatingly  assert  the  masses  do  not 
deserve  the  sympathies  of  the  brave,  or  that  the  intelligent  should  be 
sacrificed  for  them.  But  it  is  my  fervent  hope,  if  a  Roman  could  be 
found  to  leap  into  a  gulf  because  he  thought  by  so  doing  he  should  serve 
his  country,  that  Englishmen  will  never  allow  those  who  have  leapt  into 
the  gulf  of  misrule  that  now  prevails  to  be  legally  murdered,  and  their 
relations  starved.  R.  L.  B. 

PROTECTION     OF    FACTORY    WORKERS. 


My  bear  Sir, — In  No.  19  of  your  journal  it  is  said,  '  We  liave 
received  the  address  of  the  association  for  the  protection  and  enforcement 
of  John  Fielden's  Ten  Hours'  Act,  signed  William  Mallalieu,  Chairman. 
It  is  a  new  feature  in  agitation,  and  an  anomaly  in  fact,  that  there  should 
be  an  association  for  the  protection  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.' 

You  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  a  new  feature  in  agitation, 
and  an  anomaly  in  fact,  that  there  should  be  an  association  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  the  promoters  of  the  association 
are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  'protection  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Act' 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  a  class  of  mill-owners  anxious  to  have  the 
question  of  factory  labour  again  before  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  say,  *of  getting  the  question  finally  and  amicably  compromised;' 
but  rather,  it  is  feared,  to  obtain  a  new  act  for  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven 
hours,  in  place  of  John  Fielden's  Ten  Hours'  Act.  The  association  is 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Act  against  any  machination 
lengthening  the  hours  of  factory  labour. 

Rochdale,  Nov.  12,  1849.  William  Mallalieu. 
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LADY     STANHOPE'S     'MESSIAH/ 


Has  England  desired  to  oppose  the  great  poet  Lamartine  to  Napoleon  ? 
Does  she  wish  to  propose  him  as  the  possible  minister  of  Henry  V.  ! 
We  are  tempted  to  think  so,  when  we  see  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
English  journals  have  for  some  time  been  crying  up  the  popularity  of 
the  Messiah  whom  Lady  Stanhope  recognised  by  the  shape  of  his  foot. 
You  remember  the  passage  in  his  *  Voyage  en  Orient/  where  Lamartine, 
in  all  the  candour  of  the  infatuation  of  a  favourite  of  the  muses,  relates 
the  destinies  which  were  predicted  for  him  by  this  extraordinary  woman. 
Of  all  the  methods  of  recognising  a  Messiah  presented  in  the  records  of 
human  misery,  this  is  the  most  grotesque.  To  judge  a  Messiah  by  the 
cut  of  his  foot  !  That  might  do  for  an  Arabian  horse.  Meantime, 
waitino-  for  his  inauguration,  the  new  Messiah  composes  his  own  gos])el; 
he  will  leave  nothing  to  be  related  by  his  apostles.  This  is  the  Coun- 
sellor of  the  People  so  highly  extolled  by  the  English  press.  The  Coun- 
sellor of  the  People  is  a  bookselling  operation  established  with  great 
expense,  and  commenced  with  guaranteeing  30,000  francs  to  Lamartine 
for  his  salary.  To  take  this  sum  from  the  profits  of  a  monthly  journal 
in  France,  a  great  deal  of  puffing  and  advertising  is  necessary.  This  is 
the  prosaic  explanation  of  the  terrible  noise  they  are  making  about 
Lamartine.  It  is  all  humbug.  If  you  wish  to  see  how  low  genius  can 
fall,  when  it  is  forced  to  put  itself  up  for  sale,  you  must  read  this  Coun- 
sellor of  the  People. — Jules  Lechevalier,  in  New  York  Tribune. 

IN   MEMORY   OF  THE   MARTYRS  OF   HUMAN  LIBERTY, 

Who  fell  during  the  siege,  May  and  June,  1849,  as 

DEFENDERS  OF  ROME 

Against  the  machinations  of  Despotism,  the  wiles  of  Ambitious  Hypocrisy, 

And  the 
Infernal  perfidy  of  Monarchical  Villains,  who  have  stolen  power  in  France  hy  means  of' 
hollow  professions  of  that  Republicanism  they  mortally  hate,  and  swearing  fidelity 
to  that  Constitution  which  they  hastened  most  glaringly  to  violate. 

Thus  richly  deserving  the  loathing   detestation  of  the  honest   and  just. 

Not  so  they 
WHO  FELL  ON  THE  RAMPARTS  OF  ROME, 
Sternly  struggling  against  overwhelming  numbers,  against  ample  munitions,  against  fate' 

Their  highest  hope, 
That  in  them,  living  or  dead,  the  sacred  cause  should  not  be  dishonoured. 

Their  proudest  wish. 
That  Freedom's  champions  throughout  the  world  might  recognise  them  as  Brethren. 

Nobly  dying 

That  surviving  millions  may  duly  abhor  Tyranny,  and  love  Liberty  :  closing  their  eyes 

serenely,  in  the  generous  faith  that  Rights  for  all,  Dominion  for  none,  will 

soon  revivify  the  earth  baptised  in  their  blood. 

Stay,  heedless  wanderer  1   defile  not  with  listless   step  the  ashes  of  Heroes !   but  on  the 

relics  of  these  Martyrs  swear  a  deeper,  sterner  hate  to  every  form  of  Oppression. 

Here  learn  to  feel  a  dearer  love  for  all  who  strive  for  Liberty. 

Here  breathe  a  Prayer  for 

THE  SPEEDY  TRIUMPH  OF  RIGHT  OVER  MIGHT,  LIGHT  OVER  NIGHT. 

New  York  Tribune. 
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ITALIA     RESURGENS:     A    FRAGMENT. 


Scene — Rome;    1846. 

Poet,  alone. 

Poet,     Shapes  from  the  night  of  time  come  back  like  stars 
And  gleam  upon  the  forehead  of  our  day : 
The  mighty  spirits  who  have  gone  before — 
The  kings  of  thought — who,  through  the  murky  past, 
Flash  influence  upward,  even  unto  us, 
And  live  again  to  mould  the  doubtful  present. 
The  minds  and  hearts  of  men  are  filled  with  them  : 
The  great  day  of  deliverance  must  be  nigh. 
Hark  !  hear  I  not  snatches  of  faint  music  ? 

Distant  Voices. 

"VVe  come,  we  come. 
To  end  the  wrongs  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  fling  off  thy  burden  of  blood  and  tears, 

Oh  Kome  ! 

Guardian  Spirits,  replying. 

They  come  !  They  come  ! 

From  the  realms  of  the  dead. 

And  the  fiery  bed, 
Of  Freedom's  fruitful  martyrdom. 

Distant  Voices. 

We  come,  we  come  ! 

Like  a  shower  of  light 

From  the  depths  of  night, 
Each  one  from  his  silver  sphere  ; 

Like  the  tire  unseen 

Which  impels  the  green 
Leaves  into  the  atmosphere. 

One  and  all. 

At  thy  call, 

O  Rome ! 

Semi-chorus  of  Guardian  Spirits. 

We  watched  the  city  as  it  slept 

In  tortures  for  a  thousand  years  ; 
And  dried  the  eyes  of  those  who  wept 

Around  Italia's  martyr-biers. 

Their  footsteps  paved  the  sombre  past 

With  the  fire  which  never  dies  ; 
And  their  souls  return  at  last 

To  win  for  us  new  victories. 

Within  the  People's  mighty  heart 

We  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame. 
And  Dante's  song,  and  Raphael's  art. 

Redeemed  the  land  from  shame. 

And  now  they  come,  the  great  ones  come  ! 

Who  toiled  and  thought,  and  prayed  and  fought 
That  from  thy  gorgeous  ruins,  Rome, 

Great  Freedom's  temple  might  be  wrought. 
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Distant  Voices. 

We  come,  we  come  I 

From  the  dungeon's  gloom, 

And  the  patriot's  tomb, 
The  exile's  fate,  and  the  gibbet's  prey, 

From  the  stormy  death, 

In  the  battle's  breath, 
To  Humanity's  dawning  judgment  day. 

One  and  all, 

At  thy  call, 

O  Rome  ! 

Guardian  Spirits,  rejoicingly. 

They  come !  they  come  ! 

The  potent  band, 

From  the  spirit-land, 
Whose  thoughts  will  mould  thy  fate,  0  Rome  ! 

Poet.     'Tis  the  wind  mourning  o'er  the  ruin'd  city. 
The  moonlight  falls  upon  her  stately  brow. 
Queen-like  in  desolation — still  a  scene 
Wondrous,  and  glorious,  and  magnificent 
As  a  wrecked  universe.     O  Roma,  Roma, 
Thou  wast  the  heart  of  my  loved  Italy  ! 
When  thou  thy  freedom  rendered,  she  too  fell 
Bleeding,  and  struggling  in  the  mesh  of  might. 
A  sleep  fell  on  thee,  warmed  by  living  dreams 
Of  greatness  yet  to  come.     Painting,  and  Verse, 
And  Sculpture,  with  far-seeing  Science,  were 
Unconscious  prophecies  of  coming  years. 
But  when  will  all  this  seed  of  thought,  deep  sown, 
Though  scantly  nourished,  bear  the  wished-for  fruit? 
Thoughts  die  not — great  thinkers  are  immortal; 
And  every  Pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  Thought 
Wins  potent  relics  worthy  of  his  toil. 
But  here,  in  Rome,  force  seals  the  lips  of  Truth. 
The  soul's  rare  food  is  weighed  and  meted  out 
By  Pope,  and  Priest,  and  black  Inquisitor. 
And  thus,  in  vain,  we  ask  in  earnest  tones 
That  Books,  the  souls  of  those  who  lived  and  died, 
Italia,  tor  thy  sake,  may  breathe  in  us 
That  spiritual  life  which  is  their  presence  here. 
Again  !— the  wind  seems  like  a  rushing  flood 
Of  harmony  and  song.     The  blended  tones 
Peal  through  my  brain  like  august  prophecies 
Grand,  epic,  trumpet-like  triumphant  tones, 
Which  elevate  the  soul  to  ecstasy, 
But  which,  alas!  end  in  majestic  sadness. 

The  Shadow  of  Dante  stands  beside  the  Poet,  who  bows  his  knee. 

Poet.     Thou  here,  great  master  ? 

Dante.  Didst  thou  not  ask 

When  the  great  spirits  of  the  earlier  years, 
Who  sang  but  through  that  Might  which  rules  the  world, 
Would  once  more  visit  their  beloved  land. 
And  look  npon  the  work  their  hands  had  wrought  ? 
The  time  is  near.     The  hours,  whose  weary  toil 
Has  been  to  wait  upon  the  steps  of  wrong. 
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Will  soon  be  freed— new  light  will  soon  burst  forth 

Upon  thy  land,  Italia — and  the  gates 

Of  vigorous  Day  and  Night  contemplative, 

Will  ope  and  close  upon  a  land  of  men. 

Poet.     I  hear  thy  words,  I  see  thy  noble  form, 
I  feel  the  influence  of  thy  presence,  thou 
Father  of  many  thoughts.     A  golden  star 
Glows  on  thy  lofty  brow.    An  intense  beam 
Continuously  shoots  forth  from  either  eye ; 
The  calm  of  love  and  hope  is  on  thy  face, 
Tempered  by  sorrow,  tried  in  fiery  wrong. 
Oh  God  be  thanked — I  thank  thee  loving  God, 
For,  Dante's  soul  with  us,  is — Victory  1 
Hail  him ! — his  spirit  lives  in  thee  again. 

Dante.    Not  mine  alone,  but  theirs  whose  acts  I  sang. 
Not  mine  alone,  but  theirs  who  since  have  fought 
Up  the  steep  stair  of  Knowledge,  or  aloft 
Rose  on  Imagination's  flashing  plumes  ; 
Or  shed  their  blood  to  set  Italia  free. 
Each,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Ages  willed, 
Wrought  in  the  fiery  furnace  till  he  fell. 

Poet.    Must  we  too  fall  ? 

Dante.  Perchance,     Warriors, 

Who  ride  before  into  the  thickest  fray  ; 
Or,  like  old  knights,  in  shining  armour  clad. 
Prick  forth  alone  against  a  world  in  arms, 
Must  grasp,  with  tireless  arm,  a  sheathless  sword, 
Must  wield  a  lance  for  ever  in  the  rest. 
And,  yielding  to  the  might  which  drives  them  on, 
Combat  till  death  or  victory  crowns  their  arms. 
Conscience,  the  tribunal  where  sits  the  judge, 
God's  love  the  guerdon  of  their  duty  done. 

Poet.     I  would  that  one  like  thee  were  now  on  earth 
To  lift  our  banner,  on  whose  rainbow  folds. 
In  golden  threads  inscribed,  that  golden  word 
Duty,  should  wake  the  people  into  life. 
If  but  one  such  were  girded  for  the  fight 
Thousands  would  flock  to  do  his  high  commands, 

Dante.     And  one  will  come — is  come.     Italia, 
Beneath  one  symbol  soon  will  reunite 
The  severed  fragments  of  her  noble  limbs — 

Poet.     The  Cross  ? 

Dante.     Aye  youth,  the  Cross  shall  gleam  before 
The  legions  of  Young  Italy  r         *         *         *         * 
March,  1848, 


London,  November,  1849. 
The  Poet  fighting  fell  at  Curtatone. 
And,  we  praise  heaven,  did  not  live  to  see 
*  The  Cross  '  consorting  with  the  Devil  at  Naples  : 
And  France  strangling  with  fratricidal  hands 
The  Republic.     He  died,  we  say,  ere  these  events 
Crimsoned  the  tide  of  time — but  he  died  not 
Until  he  had  beheld  Mazzini's  face, 
Which  is  most  like  Incarnate  Thought  itself, 
And  recognised  Italia's  Hero  there.  Eugene. 
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Mr.  Ransom,  of  Brighton,  writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Isaac  Ironside  : — 'I  write  you 
seeing  a  letter  in  Beasoner  No.  17,  from  Alfred  Chadwick.  Like  him  I  am  also  a 
creditor  in  the  Harmony  affair,  though  not  to  so  large  an  amount.  I  hold  scrip 
for  ten  pounds,  every  penny  from  the  savings  of  industry — combined  wiih  habits 
of  temperance  and  economy.  I  have  a  family  of  five  children.  I  have  never 
before  this  made  any  application  to  any  one,  nor  is  it  my  wish  to  give  you  any 
trouble — satisfied  that  you  will  act  an  honest  part,  and  that  I  shall  have  all  the 
information  that  is  necessary  to  the  scripholders  through  the  Reasoner.  Reading 
Alfred  Chadwick's  letter  induced  me  to  send  this  note  to  you.  This  little  sum 
would  at  this  time  be  very  acceptable  to  me.  Though  no  pecuniary  loss,  be  it 
ever  so  great,  would  make  any  impression  on  me  in  the  faith  which  I  shall  ever 
hold  of  the  great  truths  as  taught  by  that  good  and  wise  man,  Robert  Owen.' 

A  friend,  Bradford,  writes — 'I  received  a  number  oi  Reasoner  bills,  through  my 
friend  Mr.  Cook,  which  I  distributed  chiefly  by  post ;  first  to  those  whom  I  knew 
to  be  with  us  in  sentiment,  and  secondly  to  our  opponents.  I  also  sent  several 
into  my  native  county — Lincolnshire — where,  goodness  knows,  the  Reasoner  is 
much  needed  :  and,  sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  of  some  subscribers  by 
these  efforts.  I  also  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  Reasoner  introduced  into  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  here,  but  I  failed  in  my  endeavours ;  but  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  it  introduced  into  the  Reading  Room  of  the  "  People's  Educational 
Institute,"  where  I  have  sent  it  regularly  for  the  last  four  months.  This  Institute 
has  near  300  students  ;  the  terms  are  liberal;  the  education  is  extensive  and  secu- 
lar: it  is  under  fhe  Presidency  of  Mons.  de  Saint  Hilaire.  This  gentleman 
has  acceded  to  the  requisition  of  myself  and  a  few  friends  to  open  the  Reading 
Room  on  a  Sunday.  I  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  perusal  of  the  Reasoner 
in  this  Institute.  There  are  Contents  Bills  of  the  Reasoner  weekly  posted  on  our 
walls — but  by  whom  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know, that  the  Reasoner  was  formei-ly 
sold  only  by  one  bookseller,  it  is  now  sold  by  six.' 

Mr.  Slater,  of  the  Strand,  has  commenced  a  universal  series  of  publications,  on 
account  of  the  '  continual  growth  of  immortal  minds' — so  says  his  advertisements 
to  be  read  in  Spectator  No.  1112.     He  commences  with  a  volume  of  George  Sand. 

We  find,  by  a  placard,  that  Mr.  Robert  Cooper  has  been  again  lecturing.  He 
has  appeared  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Padiham.  Mr.  Southwell  was  announced 
to  follow  on  November  18,  on  'Magic  and  Miracles'  and  'The  Spirit  of  Anti- 
Christ.' 

The  Democratic  Review,  No.  6,  in  addition  to  articles  by  the  editor,  contains 
Mazzini's  letter  to  the  French  Ministers. 

No.  4  of  the  PeopWs  Provident  Magazine  contains  a  common  sense  article  on 
'  Provident  Institutions  versus  Cholera ;'  which  has  excited  some  attention  in  G  reen- 
wich.     "With  the  exception  of  being  too  strong  in  imputation,  it  is  a  useful  paper. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  Irishman,  containing  passages  from  '  Public 
Speaking  and  Debate,'  with  acknowledgments. 

Another  Dublin  paper,  the  Commercial  Journal  and  Family  Herald,  No.  47, 
quotes  from  'Public  Speaking  and  Debate,'  with  full  acknowledgment. 

We  are  desired  to  intimate  to  the  freethinkers  of  Walworth,  Camberwell,  and 
their  vicinities,  that  they  can  obtain  the  Reasoner  and  any  of  Mr.  Holyoake's 
works,  per  order,  of  W.  W.  Broom,  at  No.  13,  George  Street,  Southampton 
Street,  Camberwell. 

W.  K.  wishes  us  to  insert  more  correspondence  from  working  men,  and  point 
out  their  defects  for  their  insti-uction.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  tolerated. 
Few  men  will  submit  to  be  corrected  in  public. 

The  People's  Institute  of  Bradford,  conducted  by  M.  St.  Hilaire,  has  been 
denounced  by  the  orators  of  the  Church  Institution  as  'a  focus  of  faction.'  The 
People's  Institute  must  be  doing  some  good.  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  troin  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LrTERAKY  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Nov.  25th,  Mrs.  Matthews, 
'  On  the  Title  of  Women  to  Politica!  Power.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Nov.  25th  (7), 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Myths  of  the  Gospels.' 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
November  26,  (8.J)  John  Epps,  Ksq.,  M.D.,  '  On 
Homoeopathy.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— Nov.  25th  (8),  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
'  The  Religious  Character  of  Shakspere^as  developed 
in  Birch's  Inquiry.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.— Nov.  25  (3i),  a  Lecture. 

Citv  of  London  Institution,  Aldersgate  Street. — 
Nov. '27th  (7),  J\lr.  Edward  Miall,  'External  hin- 
drances to  the  Churches'  success.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Nov.  26th,  (82) 
Mr.  A.  B.  Stevens,  '  The  great  Civil  Wars  of 
Britain.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —November  25  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
•  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  T,ife.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Nov.  25  (11^  a.m.), 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Nov.  25th  {7),  a  Lecture. '  

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9i  till  3]. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124  ;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildmgs.— Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal, Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  fllondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Kail,  242,  High  Holborn.— Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9.^  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,   Miss   Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  Housed,  Lower  Street,  Islington.— Con- 
ductor,  Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  Qj  to  3. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  known 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 

Miller,  Duke-street;  Grosvenor-square. —  Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  (lour  also. 

Bartrop,17fi,  Higli  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 


Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown   Bread,   Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,    American    Biscuits,    etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 

WORKS.  EDUCATIONAL  8c  SPECULATIVE. 

BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

IMathematics  no  .Mystery  :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8   Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 ..   2     6 

Practical  Grammar,     3rd  looa  ., 1     6 

Hand- Book  of  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000    1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000..  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate..  1  6 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

toVV.  &  R.  Chambers.     4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  Ik  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0  6 
Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 

Views.     2nd  1000     6     0 

J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternos- 
ter How. 

A  WORKING  MAN'S  THOUGHTS. 

An  intelligent  reader  in  Hyde  writes  : — '  There 
are  some  genuine  truths  about  the"Stonebreaker's" 
condition,  pourtrayed  throughout  that  article  by 
"Christopher."  Oh  that  the  "friends  of  order" 
would  read  such  truthful  descriptions,  and  watch 
the  "poor  brow-beaten,  broken  hearted  fellow  "  on 
the  road;  then  go  home  with  him  and  see  how  he 
lives,  for  all  his  pains  in  toiling  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  rich  and  powerful  on  earth,  by  whom  he  is 
often  despised.  A  few  wetks  ago,  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing one  morning  previous  to  going  to  the  mill ; — 
My  feelings  have  often  been  hurt  to  hear  men  of 
intelligence,  in  speaking  of  the  poor  peasant,  say 
— the  clod-hopper,  whose  mind  is  on  a  par  with 
the  team  which  he  drives  ;  but  I  never  could  under- 
stand this  severe  reflection  upon  ignorance  and 
poverty.  Because  the  muscles  of  the  two  are  not 
the  same,  the  lash  of  the  whip  of  the  clod- 
hopper on  the  animal  beside  him  might  not  be 
so  severe  upon  the  brute  as  the  look  of  contempt 
and  scorn,  the  treatment  in  scanty  pittance  oflfered 
by  the  intelligent  master  to  his  slave,  the  clod- 
hopper. If  this  poor  peasant  has  no  mental  qualifi- 
cations, he  has  physical  recommendations.  Has 
this  clod  hopper  no  feelings  of  love  for  his  wife,  no 
sympathy  for  his  children,  no  friendship  for  his 
neighbour?  Are  there  none  that  are  indebted  to 
him  for  some  good  act,  some  timely  assistance, 
some  mild  look,  some  affectionate  grasp,  some 
kind  deed,  some  love  which  he  has  inspired,  and 
some  pity  which  he  sometimes  shows  to  his  weaker 
brethren  ?  Although  he  cannot  read  a  book  or  cast 
figures  properly,  that  will  entitle  him  to  the  name 
of  man.  Or  is  there  no  humanity  in  this  clod- 
hopper, because  he  has  no  refined  mind?  Are 
there  no  fine  feelings  in  men  that  are  ignorant  and 
poor— different  from  those  found  in  the  brute  ?  Is 
the  horse  to  be  compared  in  his  feelings  to  man, 
even  though  he  is  ignorant  and  poor? 

'  Mr.  Holyoake,  when  I  vvrote  the  above,  tears  of 
sympathy  filled  my  eyes,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rise 
from  my  seat,  and  walk  about  a  little,  before  I  could 
resume  my  task  in  defence  of  man,  ignorant  and 
poor,  against  man,  intelligent  and  rich.  Oh!  that 
we  could  look  upon  each  other  according  to  our 
natural  worth,  and  judge  one  another  according  to 
our  usefulness  in   society  one  towards   another  ?' 

PUBLIC    MEETINGS.  " 

On  Friday  evening,  the  Public  Meeting  of  the 

National  Reform  League  was  held  at  John  Street. 

Messrs.    Holyoake,    l^intoii.    Hart,    O'Brien,    and 

others,  addressed  the  meeting. 
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This  evening  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Far- 
ringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill,  convened  by  the  Fraternal 
Democrats,  to  adopt  addresses  ot  sympathy  to 
Ledru  Rollin  and  his  compatriots,  just  sentenced 
to  transportation  by  the  French  courts. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  20 264  0 

J.  W.  Allen 1  0 

Mr.  Clements,  per  Mr.  Ivory   1  0 

.T.  Henry  and  J.  Macgregor,  per  R.  B 1  0 

R.Mills 1  0 

Thomas  Brittain,  sen 1  0 

Thomas  Brittain,  jun 1  0 

John  Brittain   ,• 1  0 

Mr.  Chant,  per  do 1  0 

Read  and  Co 2  0 

William  Cook,  Leicester,  per  T.  Emery  . .  10 
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A  Friend 
W.  H.  Holyoak 
James  Mortimer 
Wm.  Whitworth 
Thomas  Emery 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


2 
1 
2 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1     0 


Wallace  Russell,  Charterville 2  0 

T.  W.  G.,  Leicester  (quarterly)   1  0 

A.  B.  Matthews,  Havant  1  0 

J.  Sharp 1  0 

S.  B.,  Vauxhall    2  0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d. ; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


Just  Published,  2nd  edition  for  the  million. 
Pages  313,  closely  printed,  and  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  with  full" Table  of  Contents  and  Compre- 
hensive Index,  Price  2s., 
AMERICA  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLAND: 
the  respective  Social  Eflects  of  the  American 
and  English  Systems  of  Government  and  Legisla- 
tion, and  the  Mission  of  Democracy.  By  R. 
W.  Russell,  ot  Cincinnati,  United  States,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law. 

*  He  compares,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  the 
respective  systems  of  government  and  legislation  in 
England  and  the  United  States.' — Law  Times. 

•  The  object  ot  the  work  is  to  show,  by  contrast, 
the  working  of  the  democracy  of  America  and  the 
aristocracy  of  England.'— Spii'it  of  the  Age. 

Just  Published,  in  1  vol.,  cloth  lett..  Price  3s.  6d., 
THE  PURGATORY  OF  SUICIDES:  a  Prison 

Rhyme,  in  ten  books,  with   Notes.-     By  Thomas 

Cooper,  the  Chartist.     To  be  had  in  6  parts  at  6d., 

or  in  18  numbers  at  2d.  each. 

Cooper's  Wise  Saws  and  fllodern  Instances. 
2  vols.,  cloth  lettered 5     0 

Baron's  Yule  Feant.    I  vol.,  wrapper     I     6 

An  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and 
its  Influence  on  Morals  and  Happiness. 
By  William  Godwin.     2  vols  in  1 5     0 

Mirabaud's  System  of  Nature.     2  vols  in  1, 

cloth  lettered 5     0 

[To  be  had  in  13  parts  at  4d.  each.] 

Discussion  on  the  Existence  of  God  and  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  between  Origen 
Bacheler  and  Robert  Dale  Owen.  1  vol., 
cloth  boards  and  lettered 4     6 

Discussion  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible, 
between  O.  Batcheler  and  R.  D.  Owen. 
1  vol.,  cloth  boards,  lettered 3    2 

Ditto  in  a  wrapper 2     8 

Injurious  Effects  of  Mineral  Poisons  in  the 

Practice  of  Medicine.     By  H.  Prater,  M.D.     1     6 


Thoughts  on  Great  IVIen  and  Select  Subjects. 

1  vol.,  cloth  lettered, 1     6 

To  be  had   of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's-head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row. 

N"^  EW  SOCIAL  REFORM  MOVEMENT.— 
The  Social  Reformers  of  the  \.etropolis  are 
respectfully  inturmed  that  the  large  room  known  as 
the  Farriiigdon  Hall,  situated  in  King's  Arms 
Tard,  bottom  of  Snow  HiU,  and  which  has  lately 
been  re -painted  and  decorated,  is  taken  lor  the 
weekly  delivery  of  Lectures  on  Social  and  Kduca- 
tional  Reform. — This  Hall  wiil  be  opened  on  Sunday 
next,  Nov.  25th,  by  Robert  Owkn,  Esa.,  who 
will  lecture  in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr.  L.  Jones, 
who  will  lecture  in  the  evening. — Further  particu* 
lars  will  appear  m  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly 
Tribune,  and  in  future  hand  bills. 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  ot  Blackfriars  Bridge,  intonns  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan. 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  pric  tor  i  eartj  money  ; 
the  rate  ot  charges  being  ahvays  only  tour  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  23s. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  Lis  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid  and  con- 
tain a  postage  stamp,  or  they  wiil  not  be  answered. 

INTIMATIONS. 
The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 

Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on   thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 

issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Halt-yearly  Volumes. 
All  post  oHice   orders    to   be   made    payable   to 

George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Olhce,  London. 

Received.  —  Commerciac  Journal  and  hamily 
Herald,  No.  47. —  Nation,  No.  10.— Northern 
Star,  No.  630;  —  Birmingham  Herald.  —  VV. 
Mason.  (His  elaborate  notes  to  hand.) — 1\.  B. 
(Thanks  for  his  visit  to  Mr.  Grant,  who  has  not 
written.  We  also  incline  to  Ferguson's  view.) 
R.  Mills.  (We  regret  his  notice  ot  the  tree 
Inquirers'  Jea  Party  was  not  received  earlier.) 
— Bradford  Observer.  — '  Austria  ana  Hungary,' 
No.  46  of  the  Christian  Teucher.  —  iit&d  ana  Co., 
for  Social  Retorm  League,  2s.  —  K.  B.,  Edinburgh, 
'Three  Stages  ot  Mai.'— W.  Wtsi.  — Spectator, 
No.  1115, — One  ot  the  Committee.  (It  we  thought 
the  Committee  could  put  sucli  an  ui.warraiuauie 
construction  upon  the  paragraph  m  question,  we 
should  attend  to  the  request.  11  they  nad  shared 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  tt.ey  would  have  written 
an  attested  letter.) — W.  K.  ( 1  he  '  experiment' 
he  recommends  would  require  a  guaranteed  lund. 
We  cannot  reply  to  the  supposition  ol  a  rei|uest 
put  to  a  corresponaent.  W .  iv.  cannot  be  oerious 
about  it.) — Rusticus.— Truth  cjccKer.  —  W.Hauilet. 
—  A.  B. — A  Inend  sent  us  the  irishman,  with 
acknowledged  quotations  iroin  '  Puuuc  Speaking 
and  Debate. 

Mr.  Watson  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  10s. 
from  Arthur  Treveh an,  lor  the  News^iaper  Stamp 
Abolition  Committee. 

London:  Printed  by  Hohoake  &  Co.,  3.  gneen's 
Htad  Passage,  late  noster  x.w;  and  Publi.-.hed 
by  J.  NA  atson,  3,  Queen's  Hea.i  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesday,  November  21,  1849. 
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An  author,  from  whom  better  thinps  mipjht  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  be 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  foar  of  the  faggot,  or  the  tonure-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  nemg  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  think, 
still  greater  fear  ot  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torturer  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  ot  human  lite,  is  the  characteristicof 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps. 


LITERARY 


INSTITUTIONS  — THEIR 
PUBLIC  OPINION. 


RELATION    TO 


In  a  few  days  an  Essay  upon  tliis  subject  will  be  issued,  wbicli  can  be 
obtained  at  the  City  Mechanics'  Institution.  As  friends  engaged  in  the 
management  of  Institutions  have  several  times  solicited  an  article  in  the 
ReasoneVf  embodying  the  whole  views  incidentally  expressed  in  metropo- 
litan lectures,  it  has  seemed  useful  on  this  account,  in  addition  to  those 
given  below,  to  issue  the  Essay  in  a  separate  form,  as  one  Iteasoner 
would  not  contain  the  whole.     The  Essay  can  be  had  at  '2d  — by  post  3d. 

It  is  dedicated  in  the  following  words  to  John  Robinson,  Esq.,the  founder, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  City  Mechanics'  Institute: — Twelve  months 
ago  the  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  *  Characteristics  and  Advantages  of  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions — their  claims  to  the  support  of  society,  and  the  best 
means  of  extending  their  usefulness.' 

There  was  finesse  in  the  advertisement  making  this  proposal  public, 
which  seemed  to  mc  unbecoming  the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  and  the 
dignity  of  that  Institution ;  and  which  repelled  me  till  the  representations 
of  others  induced  me  to  write,  who  ur2:ed  that  I  mi<j;ht  find  in  the  com- 
petition  an  opportunity  of  bringing  suggestions  on  the  proposed  subject, 
before  persons  otherwise  inaccessible  to  such  views. 

It  was  expected  that  each  writer  would  make  the  Institution  which 
offered  the  prize  the  model  upon  which  he  would  descant.  The  model 
did  not  seem  to  me  exactly  perfect,  and  (though  not  quite  safe  in  a  Prize 
Essay)  I  prferred  to  take  an  independent  course  ;  and  after  the  secorul 
chapter  of  the  following  Essay  I  gave,  as  will  be  seen,  i'ree  rein  to  this 
taste,  and  in  this  spirit  a  new  title  has  been  adopted. 

As  a  v^riter  so  readily  persuades  himself  that  what  lie  has  written 
ought  to  be  read,  I  am  open  to  the  imputation  of  having  yielded  entirely 
to  that  seduction  which  betrays  so  many  into  print.  But  fortunately  the 
adjiidieatoi's  (Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  George  Grote,  and  James  W. 
Gilbart)  have  specified  this  Essay,  in  their  adjudicatory  sentence,  among 
'  the  very  creditable  performances  exhibiting  separate  passages  which 
they  should  be  glad  to  single  out  for  reward.' 
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A  stronger  reason,  however,  with  me  is  my  desire  to  offer  a  public 
testimony  to  the  Gould  Square  Institution,  the  only  Mechanics'  Institution 
I  have  ever  known  (and  I  have  known  them  extensively)  in  which  the 
principle  of  manly  discipline  which  I  have  commended — the  entertain- 
ment of  all  questions — is  a  fundamental  condition  of  its  existence. 
Whose  name  can  I  more  appropriately  associate  with  this  effort  than 
that  of  John  Robinson,  whose  intelligent  enterprise  founded  this  Insti- 
tution— whose  discernment  perceived  the  principle  on  which  the  greatest 
utility  of  such  societies  could  be  developed — and  whose  courage  and 
judgment  have  preserved  it  in  healthy  practice  ?  With  that  Institution 
in  which  the  mechanic  is  not  mocked  by  the  pretence  of  instructing  him 
in  the  improvement  of  his  position,  while  knowledge  of  the  most  impor- 
tg,nce  to  him,  the  very  knowledge  of  progress,  is  denied  him — with  that 
Institution  where  no  man's  conscience  is  outraged,  and  where  no  man's 
voice  is  hushed,  I  am  proud  to  associate  this  Essay  on  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions  and  their  Relation  to  Public  Opinion. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

17,  Woburn  Buildings,  Tavistock  Square. 
November,  1849. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  CHARTIST  PRISONERS. 


[From  the  Daibj  News,  of  Nov.  21,  1849.] 

Sir, — The  Chartists  have,  at  their  recent  public  meetings,  acknow- 
ledged, in  grateful  spirit,  the  exertions  made  by  Members  of  Parliament 
— Ricliard  Cobden,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  and  others,  vvhom  hitherto 
they  have  regarded  as  their  enemies — to  extricate  from  imprisonment,  or 
ameliorate  the  condition,  of  their  incarcerated  comrades.  Why  should 
not  this  good  feeling,  so  creditably  created,  be  extended  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  chasm  of  hate  between  the  rulers  and  the  people  be  bridged  over, 
if  not  closed  ? 

The  Queen,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  has  recently  proclaimed  a 
^  Thanksgiving,'  for  the  leason  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  arrest  that 
calamity  which  our  trespasses  are  considered  to  have  brought  upon  us. 
But,  as  the  ground  on  which  we  are  taught  (by  Christ,  as  repeated  by 
the  Church)  to  expect  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses  is  that  we  have  for- 
given those  who  trespass  against  us,  can  the  nation  be  said  to  have 
merited  mercy  by  forgiveness  while  it  detains  in  our  gaols  persons  for 
political  offences  into  which  they  were  stimulated  by  privation,  by  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  despair  ?  Two  of  these  unfortunate  men  having 
perislied  in  gaol  of  cholera,  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  their 
imprisonment,  leaving  destitute  families,  constitute  another  reason  why 
leniency  is  due  to  these  cases.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  an  act  just,  as 
well  as  generous  and  politic,  were  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  recom- 
mend to  Her  Majesty's  consideration  to  grant  a  complete  amnesty  for 
these  political  offenders,  forgiving  them  their  trespasses  even  as  we  pray 
that  our  own  are  forgiven  us  ? 

G.  J.  H. 
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FALLACIES  OF  CIVILISATION. 


[Wh  have  l>een  favoured  with  a  second  edidon  of  *  Reflections  for 
Englishmen  rising  out  of  recent  events  in  Hungary,'  adapted  to  later 
events,  and  to  the  objections  of  Economists.  The  vakie  of  this  paper  is, 
that  it  not  onlv  declares  what  has  been  done,  which  is  wrojiix,  but  also 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  by  our  Ministers  to  prevent  these  dis- 
graceful occurrences,  and  it  indicates  the  policy  of  tlie  future.  We  trust 
the  Hungarian  Committee  will  be  able  to  procure  funds  to  distribute  such 
papers  widely,  both  to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  people.  For  a  hundred 
people  in  stations  high  and  low,  who  can  see  and  feel  what  is  wrong,  not 
ten  will  be  able,  that  is  in  the  sense  of  competency  of  political  knowledge 
and  of  national  resource,  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  article  of  the  same  quality  of  comprehensiveness, 
entitled  *  Austria  and  Hung-arv,'  in  No.  46  of  the  CJiriatian  Teacher. 
The  religious  tendencies  of  a  writer  in  such  a  publication  are,  we  suppose, 
unquestionable,  and  yet  not  a  syllable  belonging  to  the  technicality  of 
theology  is  found  throughout  the  whole  article.  Nothing  is  introduced 
but  that  which  belongs  to  the  subject,  an  instance  of  cultivated  taste  so 
rare  in  a  Christian  Magazine,  that  it  merits  honourable  notice,  for  in 
religious  publications  Christianity  is  usually  mixed  up  with  every  thing 
to  the  confusion  of  just  thought,  and  the  desecration  of  the  highest 
themes.  The  passage  we  quote  is  one  of  original  and  suggestive  thought, 
beyond  anything  we  have  ever  met  on  this  subject. — Ed.] 

*  National  institutions  are  a  growth,  not  a  fabric.  Their  happy 
working  depends  on  their  harmony  with  men's  habits  and  sentiments,  and 
to  attain  this  they  must  have  their  roots  in  the  past.  Since  nothing  but 
institutions  saves  any  nation  from  barbarism,  to  have  them  violently 
broken  up  is  the  greatest  outward  calamity  which  can  possibly  be  suffered. 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  if  they  leave  Laws  and  Rights  untouched, 
Patriotism  confirmed,  are  transitory  evils,  and  may  even  bring  good  after 
them.  But  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  nation  losing  its  own 
ancient  institutions  and  successfully  adopting  those  of  a  foreigner.  Its 
patriotism,  its  genius,  its  spirit,  its  organising  power,  decays  ;  and,  unless 
absorbed  in  a  more  numerous  and  powerful  people,  it  is  as  a  dead  and 
corrupt  mass  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*  We  often  read  much  trash,  concerning  the  civilisation  which  is 
diffused  by  conquest.  For  barbarians,  indeed,  who  have  no  institutions 
at  all,  to  be  conquered  by  a  congenial  and  more  civilised  people,  is  no 
hardship,  or  at  least  no  harm.  The  more  immature  the  national  develop- 
ment, the  less  (other  things  being  equal)  is  the  calamity  of  its  dissolution: 
but  where  the  national  life  is  strong,  peculiar,  variously  organised,  and 
deeply  self-conscious,  it  refuses  to  assume. a  new  growth,  and  the  capri- 
cious conqueror  who  commands  this,  does  nothing  but  inflict  misery 
and  ruin.* 

*  *  By  ignorantly  destroying  the  rural  municipalities  of  India,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  done  more  irreparable  mischief  than  all  the  robber  princes  who  ever 
devastated  that  great  country.  Is  it  not  a  first  duty  to  attempt  restitution?  an 
earlier  duty  than  to  introduce  any  of  our  own  boasted  superiorities.' 
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*  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Europe  which  was  conquered  by 
old  Rome  as  very  barbarous;  yet  how  httle  it  was  benefited  by  Roman 
conquest,  is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  those  States  at  this  day 
have  most  vitality  and  most  power  of  progress,  which  owe  least  to  Rome. 
Norway,  England,  Sweden,  Holland,  wholly  unromanised,  have  the  best 
institutions.  Next  to  these  stood  Hungary,  one  short  year  ago.  Next 
to  Hungary  was  Germany,  in  which,  however,  (according  to  Jacob 
Grimm,)  Romanic  Law  has  done  serious  mischief.  Yet  Rome  was 
eminent  in  administrative  skill;  her  law  had  been  cultivated  with  pro- 
found science  ;  why  then  has  it  done  harm  to  other  people?  Because  it 
smothered  their  native  tendencies  and  spoiled  the  natural  growth.  The 
exotic  plant  never  seems  to  gain  so  much  hardihood  and  tenacity  of  life, 
as  that  which  springs  wild  from  the  soil. 

*  Another  fallacy  treats  civilisation  as  consisting:  chieflv  in  external 
elegance,  and  the  possession  of  certain  arts  of  clothing,  building,  feasting, 
ornamenting,  reading  and  writing.  To  introduce  these  arts,  and  destroy 
manliness,  tiuth,  and  mutual  confidence,  is  called  civilising  barbarians. 
Yet  surely  he  is  most  civilised  who  can  best  perform  the  duties  of  a 
citizen:  and  in  this  sense,  many  nations  of  Europe  have  become  less 
civilised  than  they  were  three  and  four  centuries  ago.  Gaul  attained  a 
peculiar  constitutional  development  of  its  own  in  very  early  times,  which 
was  crushed  between  Romans  and  Germans ;  and  this  ])erhaps  accounts 
for  the  little  promise  of  constitutional  liberty  which  that  country  has 
ever  shown.  But  it  is  an  error  to  treat  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
nations  as  alone  understanding  free  constitutions.  The  Bohemians, — a 
Sclavonic  people, — and  the  Magyars, — a  wholly  distinct  race, — have,  or 
had,  institutions  as  perfect  and  as  i'vee  as  those  of  Germany.  Poland 
needed  only  time  to  coalesce  into  order  and  freedom.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  although  despotism  was  triumphant  in  Fiance,  and  the 
small  states  of  Italy  were  suffering  oppre>sion,  yet  in  Spain,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  there  was  a  better  promise  of  freedom  than  in  England.  But 
now,  as  the  eye  traverses  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  nothing  is  seen  but  despcuism  or  newly-erected  freedom.  The 
old  constitutions  have  everywhere  been  destroyed,  and  everywhere  by  the 
same  agency, — the  perjured  violence  of  princes. 

^  The  epithet  by  which  Kings  have  won  their  vast  influence  is,  that  of 
Father  of  their  people;  but  the  sacred  character  thus  attributed  to  them 
has  been  horribly  abused.  Instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  protect  and 
save  "  their  children,''  they  have  mercilessly  made  war  upon  them,  in 
Older  to  overturn  the  Laws  which  it  was  their  first  duty  to  uphold.  The 
distinction  of  a  King  and  a  Tyrant,  is,  that  the  former  is  subject  to  Law 
and  enforces  Law  ;  the  latter  knows  no  law  but  his  own  will.  Recent 
events  in  Hungary  have  proclaimed  in  a  voice  of  ten  thousand  thunders 
that  Royaltij  is  lawless;  and  have  given  an  impulse  to  Republicanism, 
greater  than  that  of  ten  French  Revolutions.  There  is  unfortunately 
nothing  new  in  the  facts;  they  have  only  been  the  last  Act  of  a 
Tragedy.' 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  of  which  the  preceding  is  the 
introduction,  the  writer  observes  : — '  Perhaps,  while  we  write,  a  fierce 
war  is  begun  in  H^nvkey,  for  five  refugees.     Not  to  give  them   up,  i-  a 
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great  principle:  assuredly.  But  it  is  a  greater  by  far,  not  to  allow  a 
nation  of  fourteen  millions,  whose  sole  crime  is  their  adherence  to  their 
ancestral  Law,  to  be  cruelly  torn  in  pieces  by  two  foreign  Emperors. 
Already  it  is  m altered,  that  we  may  be  forced  in  self-defence  to  set  Hungary 
up  again.  Miraculous  shortsightedness! — But  fifty  years  of  peace  will 
not  repair  the  horrors  of  this  single  year.  Red  Royalty  has  proved 
itself  a  demon,  i^ji  comparison  with  which  a  Red  Republic  is  only  a 
hobgoblin." 

The  lines  on  ^  Fallen    Hungary,"  with   which  the  writer  concludes  his 
article,  we  shall  quote  next  week. 

GILBERT  WAKEFIELD  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 


Mr.  Editor, — As  the  Reaso?ier  is  a  repository  of  the  thinkings  of 
learned  and  liberal  men,  on  matters  of  Church  and  State,  I  enclose  you 
the  sentiments  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  on  '  Public  Worship,'  from  a  Treatise  of  his  on  its 
*  Expediency  and  Propriety' — Published  in  1792.  HuGOr 

Religion  is  killed  by  being  cherished  overmuch  ;  and  thei'e  is  no  where  so  much 
infidelity,  as  in  those  countries  where  there  is  most  appearance  of  devotion. — 
Ogden's  Sermons. 

Many  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  and  other  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  abundantly  exceeded  in  purity  of  principle,  in  sanctity  of  life, 
in  benevolence  of  manners,  in  the  government  of  their  passions,  by  far 
the  majority  of  the  most  exemplary  Christians;  to  whom  religious  cere- 
monies were  despicable,  and  public  worship  was  unknown. — All  ostenta- 
tious exhibitions  of  piety  and  devotion,  appear  not  only  irreconcileable  to 
the  true  character  of  Christianity,  but  are  immediately  cahuilated  to 
counteract  its  genuine  effects. . . .  These  visible  and  material  services  have 
a  tendency,  inseparable  from  their  nature,  and  extremely  operative  on 
feeble  minds,  to  transfer  devotion  to  mere  semblances  from  the  life  and 
heart. 

Cannot  the  truly  religious  and  upright  man  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  integrity  and  the  cognizance  of  his  master,  without 
meeting  once  a  week  to  trumpet  his  devotion  to  the  world?  This  Saviour 
of  the  world  had  no  relish  for  public  prayer ;  for  that  social  worship, 
which  constitutes  the  whole  religion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world ; 
a  mere  carcase  of  show  and  ceremony,  unanimated  by  the  soul  of  sanctity 
and  benevolence  ! 

All  but  this,  the  rule  of  life,  are  trifles  and  delusion :  and  this  is 
wholly  independent  of  Sabbaths,  public  worship,  and  ceremonies  of 
external  devotion.  Away  then  with  these  wretched  remains  of  bai-barity 
and  Judaism  !  Away  uith  these  beggarly  elements,  from  the  profession 
of  true  Christians.  How  long  are  we  to  be  nurtured  like  babes,  with  the 
milk  only  of  the  gospel  ?  In  vain  have  we  hailed  the  rising  of  the  sun 
of  righteousness,  if  we  continue  walking  in  the  night  of  infant  supersti- 
tion, or  in  the  malignant  twilight  of  immature  and  unreformed  Christianity. 

*My  ideas,'  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mo  not  interfere  with  the  expressions  of 
praise  and  gratitude  in  any  circumstances,  when  the  occasion,  or  impor- 
tant occasions  may  call  them  forth  ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  social 
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worship  at  church  or  chapel?  The  apostles^,  in  all  probability,  'prayed 
for  the  most  part,  in  private,  after  the  example  and  direction  of  their 
master ;  but  had  no  custom  at  all  similar  to  modern  prayer  in  a  crowded 
cono^resration. 

In  Bishop  Nevvton's  account  of  his  own  life,  is  the  following  curious 
piece  of  history — *It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Middleton  wrote  a  Treatise 
on  the  inutility  and  inefficacy  of  prayer.  Mrs.  Middleton,  however, 
never  th  >uo^ht  proper  to  publish  it  in  her  life  time  ;  and  the  Bishop  has 
heard  that  Dr.  Heborden,  a  particular  friend  of  Dr.  Middleton,  and  to 
whom  his  widow  left  all  his  papers,  has  since  committed  it  to  the  flames. 
An  act  worthy  of  so  good  a  man,  and  the  Attest  end  of  such  a  work  !' 

*  When  robbers,'  adds  Mr.  Wakefield,  *  under  the  names  of  ministers, 
pensioners,  and  placemen,  are  enriching  themselves  by  enormous  appro- 
priations of  the  public  money,  without  any  adequate  service  to  the  com- 
munity, whilst  one  third  of  their  fellow-citizens  are  actually  starving  for 
want  of  food,  and  insulted  by  the  pretended  prosperity  of  the  times  : 
when  the  higher  churchmen  slumber  in  their  stalls,  and  leave  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  to  a  curate  almost  famishing:  a  writer,  in  my 
opinion,  who  ventures  to  chastise  enormities  like  these,  will  look  in  vain 
for  words  sufficiently  reproachful  and  severe,  through  the  compass  of  our 
vocabulary.'  i 

ECLECTIC     CLASS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MR.  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE,  AT  THE  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
'   INSTITUTION,  JOHN  STREET,  FITZROY  SQUARE. 

The  course  will  commence  on  Saturday,  Dec,  1st,  1849,  at  half-past  8. 

The  course  comprises  twenty-four  lectures — eight  on  English  Grammar 
and  Com})osition,  eight  on  the  Discovery  and  Statement  of  Truth,  eight 
on  Public  Speaking  and  Debate.     Each   lecture  is  followed  by  exercises. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Holyoake  is  to  explain  the  broad  elements  of  the 
above-named  departments  of  knowledge,  so  essential  to  private  improve- 
ment and  public  usefulness.  It  is  assumed  that  as  much  instruction  will 
be  communicated  as  will  enable  persons,  unacquainted  with  tliese  subjects, 
to  reason  and  to  express  their  reasonings  with  some  practical  power,  and 
with  that  consciousness  of  proceeding  by  rule  which  is  the  sole  source  of 
confidence. 

Without  systematic  knowledge  no  person  is  safe.  A  man  may  move  in 
the  society  of  gentlemen,  but  without  well-grounded  information  he  wears 
the  badge  of  the  plebeian  and  the  fetters  of  the  clown.  He  may  conceal 
his  defects  from  those  who  know  less,  but  he  cannot  conceal  them  from 
those  who  know  more.  .  An  ignorant  man  or  woman  is  doomed,  therefore, 
to  inferior  society,  or  to  the  mortification  of  continual  exposure. 

The  Directors  of  the  Institution,  satisfied  that  educational  progress  is  the 
only  progress  by  which  the  people  advance,  offer  the  facilities  of  this  class, 
which  may  be  attended  on  the  lowest  terms  compatible  with  efficient  in- 
struction ;  and,  admitting  the  capability  of  informed  women  to  usefully 
influence  pjiblic  affairs,  they  make  the  class  accessible -to  both  sexes. 

JVames  of  intending  members  to  be  given  in  immediately :  forty  persons 
have  already  taken  out  tickets.     The  class  will  be  held  in  the  Hall. 
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THE  PROFESSIONS  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  SOCIETIES. 


Societies  for  the  improvement  of  young  men  in  general  information 
and  morals,  and  for  creating  in  them  sound  religious  principles,  are  the 
growth  of  the  present  century.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  differ 
materially  in  constitution  and  religious  tenets;  but  the  ostensible  object 
of  all  is,  I  believe,  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  youth  of  the  present  age 
to  adopt  rationalistic  opinions.  This  their  originators  profess  to  accom- 
plish by  carefully  and  honestly  sifting  science  and  philosophy,  and  after 
rejecting  all  that  is  pretentious  or  false  in  either  or  both,  administering 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth  to  the  rising  generation ;  they  pretend,  also, 
to  show  the  relative  values  of  science  and  religion,  and  the  true  position 
of  either.  Now,  whether  rationalism  has  wisdom  in  it  or  not  is  of  less 
consequence  than  this,  do  these  societies  really  do  what  they  profess — 
do  they  at  all  approach  its  accomplishment — or  may  they  not,  occasion- 
ally, do  the  very  opposite  ?  My  experience  of  these  societies  has  con- 
vinced me  that  they  are  more  frequently  guilty  of  the  latter  than  of  any- 
thing else,  and  a  recent  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  has  induced 
me  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication. 

The  Patriot,  of  October  25,  contains  an  account  of  the  *  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association'  meeting,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  October  22. 
The  report  of  this  society  contains  the  following :  *  The  Committee  do  not 
intend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  aim  of  the  Society. 
They  are  deeply  sensible  that  the  marvels  of  the  trebulse,  the  stony  yet 
eloquent  tongues  that  lie  in  the  museum  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the  mys- 
teries of  life  from  the  questionable  being  of  the  zoophyte  to  the  exquisite 
sensibilities  of  humanity  itself — all  these  may  interest  but  they  cannot 
satisfy  man's  soul.  "Nothing  can  fill,  much  less  extend,  the  soul,  but 
God."  It  is  only  in  the  light,  the  love,  and  the  holiness  which  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  brings  that  it  rises  into  its  proper  element,  where  all  is 
as  spiritual  and  deathless  as  itself.  The  Committee,  therefore,  feel  con- 
vinced, that  in  bringing  men  under  the  heavenly  discipline  of  the  Word 
of  God,  they  take  the  only  effectual  mode  of  producing  moral  elevation 
and  of  securing  their  peace  and  usefulness.' 

The  chairman,  R.  C.  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  said — *  There  is  a  practical 
point,  upon  which  it  is  intended,  that  as  many  as  pleased  should  express 
their  decided  opinion,  and  that  is  upon  the  question  of  the  Post  Office. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  need  say  little  to  you  upon  that  subject ;  but  there 
certainly  never  was  so  wanton  and  useless  an  opposition  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  people  as  the  proposed  alterations  ;  and  the  reasons  given  for 
them  are  really  such  as  would  almost  make  one  smile,  if  their  grounds 
were  not  so  very  lamentable.  That  it  is  to  afford  proper  rest  on  the 
Sabbath  to  the  country  postmasters — that,  instead  of  fourteen  hours' 
labour  on  the  Sunday,  they  are  only  to  have  eleven,  and  that,  in  some 
few  cases,  their  labours  will  be  removed  altogether — we  say  that  this 
defence  is  most  lame  and  unsatisfactory ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
real  object  is  rest  to  the  country  postmasters.  Then  it  is  said  that  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  (Hear  hear.)  We  cannot  suppose  this  for 
a  moment — it  cannot  be.  The  poor  have  never  even  sought  for  it ; 
ndeed  the  government  are  too  interested  in  the  success  of  their  establish- 
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ment  to  restrain  writing  letters  on  the  Sabbath.  But  the  plea  is  a^'bad 
one,  and  tlie  only  wonder  is  that  it  was  ever  put  forward;  yet  it  is  a 
step,  as  exhibiting  the  moral  feeling  of  the  government,  much  to  be 
de])lored.' 

And  George  Hitciicoek,  Esq.,  expressed  himself  to  the  following 
effect — *  With  reference  to  scientific  pursuits  and  intellectual  attainments, 
mucli  had  been  said,  nor  did  he  wish  to  deprecate  any  such  important 
studies  ;  but  he  certainly  deprecated  science,  falsely  so  called.  They 
should  be  zealous,  but  zealous  in  a  good  cause.  As  an  illustration  of 
his  idea  he  would  mention,  that  the  Prince  Canino  had  been  occupying 
his  time  in  examining  and  lecturing  upon  the  subject  of  the  difference 
between  the  magpie  of  Siberia  and  the  magpie  of  Spain.  (Laughter.) 
He  mentioned  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tlie  great  comparison  that 
might  be  drawn  between  the  high  pursuits  of  the  young  men  of  this 
Association,  and  the  very  inferior  employment  of  that  prince.  His 
object  was  not  a  right  one,  and  his  time  was  literally  wasted.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Again,  there  were  lusts  of  the  mind  as  well  us  lusts  of  the  flesh 
— and  whether  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  mind,  all  culture  and  all  intellectual 
attainments  should  be  conducted  in  entire  subordination  to  the  glory  of 
God.     (Cheers).' 

What  is  there  in  either  of  these  extracts  to  call  for  a  cheer  or  to  raise 
a  laugh  ?  Yet  we  see  that  the  ^  young  men'  cheered  and  laughed.  The 
committee  seek  to  elevate  religion  above,  and  at  the  expense  of  science,  and 
Mr.  Hitchcock  did  the  same,  in  a  very  foolish  and  unjust  fashion  ;  and  the 
chairman  laboured  to  engender  a  prejudice  against  the  government  for 
one  of  the  most  unexceptional  and  praiseworthy  actions  they  have  per- 
formed since  they  have  been  in  office. 

These  parties  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  tendency  of  such  conduct 
will  be  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which  they  expect.  The  simple  may 
be  thus  caught;  but  the  strong-minded  will  be  disgusted.         Sentinel. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  ABOLITION  COMMITTEE. 


This  Committee  was  formed  March  7th,  1849. 

Its  object  is  to  obtain  the  exemption  of  the  press  from  all  taxation,  and 
its  emancipation  from  all  control  except  that  of  a  court  of  law. 

It   will  endeavour  to  effect  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge,   and 
particularly  that  of  the  penny  stamp,  by  collecting  and  distributing  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  by  influencing  all  organised  bodies  of  reformers 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  taxes  on  knowledge  consist  of — 

The  duty  on  foreign  books,*  which,  in  the  year  J 848,  £■      s.     d. 

produced    7-647  13     7 

The  duty  on  paper   745,795     9     4 

The  duty  on  advertisements  153.016  19     0 

The  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  ...  360,273  13     7 

£1,266,733  15     6 

*  English  books  pirated  abroad  are  prohibited  in  the  British  dominions,  and 
justly  so.  The  Committee  fully  admit  the  principle  of  copyright :  they  desire 
^o  free  the  press  from  the  claims  of  fiscal  exaction,  not  from  those  of  moral 
Qbligation. 
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From  the  last  item  must  be  deducted  the  expense  of  transmitting  by 
post  ^'8,000,000  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  stamps.  Taking  the  net  proceeds  at  £150,000,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  is  i£l,05r),4^)0  Is.  lid. 

In  addition  to  these  burdens,  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  is  bound 
to  give  security  to  pay  any  damages  that  may  be  awarded  against  him 
in  case  of  libel — a  system  which  seems  to  infer  that  to  publish  a  news- 
paper is  of  itself  evidence  of  an  intention  to  break  the  law. 

The  Committee  issued  their  first  address  on  the  20th  of  June  last : 
since  then  tliey  have  been  cheered  by  much  sympathy.  Mr.  Mowatt, 
M.P.  for  Falmouth,  has  promised  to  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament 
in  the  ensuing  session  :  the  aid  of  the  little  band  of  reformers  clustered 
round  Mr.  Hume  may  be  confidently  expected.  The  following  Members 
of  Parliament  have  already  expressed  their  hearty  approbation  of  the 
cause,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bright,  Cobden,  W.  J.  Fox,  Gibson,  Hume,  C. 
Lushington,  Mowatt,  Scholefield,  and  G.  Thompson.  The  following 
newspapers  have  given  their  support  to  the  Committee— ^ AthencEum, 
Daily  Neivs,  Nonconformist,  Weekly  Dispatch,  Weekly  Tribune,  Aber- 
deen Banner,  Birmingham  Mercury,  Cheltenham  Free  Press,  Coimitry 
Herald,  Dublin  Commercial  Journal,  and  Qalway  Mercury.  The 
Newcastle  Guardian  and  the  Weekly  News  also  advocate  the  same 
object. 

An  Anti-Knowledge  Tax  Association  is  in  ac'ive  operation  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  others  are  in  course  of  formation  at  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Coventry,  and  Exeter. 

In  attempting  to  carry  their  object  by  argument,  the  Committee 
address  themselves  to  the  People,  among  whom  a  body  has  arisen  capa- 
ble of  responding  to  such  an  appeal.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  go  before 
Parliament  with  no  other  support  than  that  of  a  good  cause.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  entreat  that  all  parties  interested,  whether  morally  or 
pecuniarily,  in  the  spread  of  information  will  besiege  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  petitions,  in  order  that  the  government  may  be  called  on, 
again  and  again,  to  explain  why  they  fear  to  set  knowledge  free.  From 
every  paper  mill,  printing  office,  booksellers'  or  bookbinders'  society, 
Mechanics'  Institution,  school,  religious  or  political  association,  town 
council,  and  parish  vestry,  a  petition  should  arise,  to  demand  that  the 
press  should  no  longer  be  taxed. 

In  6very  town,  where  two  or  three  enemies  of  ignorance  are  banded 
together,  a  Fi-ee  Knowledge  Association  should  be  formed,  to  superintend 
the  presentation  of  petiiiuns  from  the  locality.  These  should  be  sent  to 
such  Members  of  Parliament  as  possess  the  confidence  of  the  petitioneis; 
or,  failing  this,  to  the  Committee  in  London.  Contributions  to  Defray 
the  expenses  of  the  agitation  ai'e  earnestly  requested.  If  every  one  inte- 
rested would  contribute  one  shilling's  worth  ot  postage  stamps  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  funds.  If  these  means  are  extensively  employed, 
success  may  be  delayed  but  must  ultimately  be  obtained. 

Subscriptions  received  at  4,  Beaufort  Buildings.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  to  15,  Essex  Street. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
October  10,  1849.  J.  D.  Collet^  Sec. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  LIMITS  OF  ACCUMULATION  ? 


Dear  Sir, — In  No.  18  of  tlie  Reasoner  Mr.  Linton  says,  in  his 
letter  to  you,  *  Private  property,  I  hold  that  to  be  good — so  good  that  I 
wish  every  one  to  possess  it.  My  quarrel  is  not  that  there  is  too  mucli 
of  it,  but  that  there  is  too  little — that  it  is  not  enjoyed  by  all.  It  is  only 
the  undue  accumulation  of  ])rivate  property,  perverted  by  wicked  laws 
into  legalised  robbery,  that  I  would  denounce,  and  those  of  the  Commun- 
ists who  would  abolish  private  property  altogether,  are,  to  ray  thinking, 
reactionists.' 

Pray  can  you  tell  me  what  he  means  by  the  undue  accumulation  of 
private  property  ? 

Let  me  suppose  a  case  ;  a  young  man  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship 
starts  in  life  as  a  journeyman,  without  a  shilling ;  by  great  economy,  say 
in  five  years,  he  saves  .£100 ;  with  this  sum  he  commences  business  in  a 
small  way ;  by  continued  economy  and  industry  he  finds,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  his  capital  has  increased  to  £200 — thus  enabling  him 
to  extend  his  trade.  He  finds  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  he  can  com- 
mand £400 ;  now  he  can  go  to  a  better  market  for  his  raw  material. 
By  keeping  his  eyes  open  he  watches  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  occa- 
sionally finds  out  a  needy  seller  who  will  make  a  sacrifice  for  cash,  and 
to  sustain  his  credit  will  sell  for  less  than  prime  cost  (all  fair,  mind  you, 
in  competition)  ;  and  Mr.  L.  will  not  charge  this  dealing  with  immorality 
— the  careful  and  industrious  man  is  surely  not  accountable  for  the 
spendthrift.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  some  half-score  years,  he  finds  his 
capital  accumulates  to  several  thousand  pounds.  Now  he  takes  larger 
premises — employs  more  hands — imports  his  raw  material  from  abroad, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years  he  buys  one  or  two  ships,  and 
thus  adds  the  profits  of  shipowner  to  his  other  gains.  And  this  is  nearly 
the  history  of  all  our  great  capitalists  who  have  risen  from  obscurity. 
And  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  what  laws  can  be  made  to  pre- 
vent such  men  from  amassing  wealth  and  using  it  as  they  please — under- 
selling the  small  manufacturer,  and  often  bringing  him  to  bankruptcy  ? 

Where  shall  -we  look  for  a  remedv  for  such  evils  ?  Alas  1  not  in  the 
competitive  state.  In  the  language  of  Scripture — the  whole  head  is  sick, 
the  heart  faint,  and  there  is  no  soundness  in  it.  And  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  competitive  warfare  induces  one  to  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
system  under  heaven  whereby  mankind  can  be  saved  but  the  co-operative 
system,  as  promulgated  to  the  world  by  Robert  Owen — in  community 
only  can  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  be  produced,  of  which  man's 
nature  is  capable  of  enjoying.  John  Hunter. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  WORKING  MEN. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  has  just  published,  through  Mr.  Watson,  '  Eight 
Letters  to  the  Young  Men  of  the  Working  Classes,'  collected  from  the 
Plain  Speaker.  They  constitute  decidedly  the  best  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  that  publication.  We  presume  few  young  men  of  the  working 
classes  can  read  these  earnest  hortatives  without  being  stimulated  to  im- 
provement, and  directed  on  the  way. 
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ITALIAN  REFUGEES:  MALTA— CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  HUME  TO  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

7,  Bryanstone  Square,  Aug.  31,  1849. 

My  Lord,— As  Chairman,  for  the  time  being,  of  a  Committee  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment  and  other  gentlemen,  which  has  been  formed  in  aid  of  the  Italian  (Roman)  refugees 
in  this  country,  I  am  desired,  in  their  name,  to  address  your  Lordship,  as  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  respect  to  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Malta 
in  refusing  an  asylum  to  the  refugees  from  Rome. 

The  broad  facts  of  the  case,  as  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  closing  day  of  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  (facts  which 
have  been  corroborated  and  developed  in  greater  detail  by  subsequent  information)  are 
more  than  sufficient  warrant  to  address  your  Lordship,  without  reference  to  any 
individxial  cases. 

The  Governor  of  Malta  has  thought  fit  to  refuse  a  landing  at  Malta  to  political  re- 
fugees from  the  Roman  States,  who  took  ship  for  that  island,  relying  with  confidenice 
on  passports  vised  by  the  English  Consul  at  Civita  Vecchia  or  at  Rome. 

Had  there  been  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  these 
unarmed  refugees,  the  garrison  of  Malta  was  surely  a  place  where  sufficient  security 
could  have  been  taken  against  such  a  contingency  ;  whilst,  in  considering  the  proba- 
bilities of  so  unworthy  a  return  for  the  hospitality  they  claimed,  it  should  not  have  been 
forgotten  by  a  British  citizen  so  high  in  office  as  the  Governor  of  Malta,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate wanderers  v^ere  of  the  number  of  those  defenders  of  the  city  of  Rome  who  had  won 
the  respect  of  the  civilised  world  by  an  observance  of  law  and  order  and  of  constitutional 
government  within  its  walls,  as  remarkable  as  the  valour  and  humanity  they  displayed 
in  its  defence. 

Amidst  all  the  diversities  of  opinion,  in  this  and  in  former  times,  concerning  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country,  there  is  one  rule  of  conduct  which  has  been  invariably 
observed,  and  has  met  with  universal  and  heartfelt  assent,  namely — that  of  extending  a 
generous  and  fearless  hospitality  to  political  exiles  of  every  class,  from  every  country, 
and  in  every  cause.  It  is  a  bitter  mortification  to  find  that  rule  of  conduct  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  disregarded,  and  the  character  of  this  country  for  hospitality  needlessly 
sullied,  by  an  officer  bearing  Her  Majesty's  commission,  and  in  command  of  one  of  the 
strongest  garrisons  of  the  British  empire. 

The  Committee  ventures  to  express  a  confident  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
if  it  have  not  already  done  so,  will  visit  with  marked  disapprobation  this  discreditable 
act  of  its  representative  in  Malta,  so  as  to  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  British 
Government  in  no  way  countenances  conduct  which  is  as  foreign  to  our  national  cha- 
racter as  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  British  name. 

T  am,  &c., 
♦  JOSEPH  HUME. 


LORD    JOHN    RUSSELL    TO    MR.    HUME. 

Balmoral,  Sept.  5,  1849. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  31st  of  August,  written 
in  your  capacity  of  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  others, 
which  has  been  formed  in  aid  of  the  Italian  (Roman)  refugees  in  this  country,  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Malta. 

Lord  Grey  has  sent  me  all  the  papers  which  have  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
More  O'Ferral,  Governor  of  Malta,  to  the  Italians  who  sought  refuge. 

It  has  been  our  practice,  as  you  truly  observe,  '  to  extend  a  generous  and  fearless 
hospitality  to  politic  al  exiles  of  every  clas-s,  from  every  country,  and  in  every  cause.' 

You  may  remember  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  Revolution  of  February  1848, 
when  you  asked  me  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  adverted  to  this  honourable 
practice,  and  expressed  my  determination  to  adhere  to  it. 

I  may  observe  that  the  refugees  in  this  country  at  present  are  '  of  every  class,  from 
every  country,  and  in  every  cause  j'  and  a  proof  is  thus  afforded  how  well  the  usual 
rule  has  been  observed. 

The  Governor  of  Malta,  however,  was  of  opinion  that,  although  the  refugees  from 
Rome  (not  Roman  refugees  in  great  part)  might  safely  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  England, 
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he  could  not  b^  responsible  for  their  remaining  at  Malta.     They  were  therefore  detained 
on  board  ship  for  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  with  the  exception  of  the  sick  and  of  the^, 
women  and  children,  who  were  allowed  to  land. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  there  has  existed  during  the  past  year  a  sort  of  circu- 
lating society  of  revolutionists,  who  have  appeared  sometimes  in  Paris,  sometimes  in 
Berlin,  sometimes  in  Baden,  and  who  were  especially  in  great  strength  and  numbers  at 
Rome. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Malta,  although  it  may 
be  consistent  with  the  peace  and  security  of  London,  to  have  numerous  bands  of  this  re- 
volutionary association  at  Malta. 

It  would  be  as  pleasant  an  occupation  to  them  to  stir  up  dissensions  in  Malta  as  to 
head  a  riot  in  Berlin  or  in  Baden., 

One  of  these  refugees  was  avowedly  only  taking  Malta  in  his  way  to  Venice,  to 
assist  in  defending  that  city  against  the  beKieging  troo])S. 

After  all,  what  has  been  the  hardship  inHicted?  These  persons  were  in  no  danger 
tf  their  lives  while  they  were  on  board  a  French  vessel.  They  were  not  detained  longer 
ohan  a  vessel  put  in  quarantine.  They  took  their  passages  to  England,  or  to  Greece  if 
they  chose.     They  were  prevented  from  disturbing  Malta,  and  that  was  all.  * 

Lord  Grey  has  therefore,  with  my  full  concurrence,  expressed  his  approbation© 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Governor  of  Malta. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.> 

J.  RUSSELL. 

P.S.  —  T  presume  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Governor  of  Malta  ?  , 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    DAILY    NEWS. 


Tavistock  House^  Tavistock  Square,  Sept.,  1849. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  us  by  Signor 
Agostini,  late  Deputy  of  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly,  bearing  upon  the  treatment 
which  the  Roman  refugees  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  Malta.  U 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  general  opinion,  which  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  will  not  pro- 
bably have  shaken,  that  much  hardship  must  have  been  inHicted  by  the  refusal  of  an 
asylum  at  Malta  to  the  refugees  from  Rome. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Hume,  as  chairman  pro  tern,  of  the  '  Italian  Re- 
fugee Committee,'  and  Lord  John  Russell,  was  not  intended  by  the  Committee  to  have 
been  so  soon  made  public.  They  were  not  prepared  for  a  reply  from  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  character  of  thut  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  to  them :  they  would  not 
themselves  have  published  that  correspondence  without  adding  to  it  some  protest 
on  their  part  against  the  spirit  of  the  answer,  and  some  denial  of  the  wholesale  imputa- 
tions against  the  refugees  which  it  contains.  ^ 

The  refugees  who  were  refused  a  landing  at  Malta  were  not  members  of  any  supposed 
*  circulating  society  of  revolutionists;'  they  were  almost  entirely  Romans,  or  Italians 
from  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  who  had  as.'^isted  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
Rome  against  an  invasion  in  which  this  country  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
no  part. 

They  were  not  men  of  whom  even  political  prejudice  could  honestly  say  that  it  would 
be  '  as  pleasant  an  occupation  to  them  to  stir  up  dissensions  in  Malta,  as  to  head  a  riot 
in  Berlin  or  in  Baden.'  Least  of  all  can  it  be  justly  implied  against  them  that,  by  not 
being  permitted  to  land,  they  were  \^  prevented  from  disturbing  Malta  ;'  because  it  is 
impossible  in  their  character  or  previous  conduct,  to  di.<cover  the  slightest  probability 
that  they  would,  if  allowed  to  land,  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  such  ingratitude 
or  of  such  consummate  folly  as  the  noble  lord  ventures  by  anticipation  to  charge 
against  them. 

The  Conjmittee  feel  that,  in  associating  themselves  together  in  aid  of  the  Italian 
exiles,  they  have  done  no  more  than  embody  that  general  sympathy  and  deep  respect 
for  those  who  fought  in  the  cause  of  Rome,  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  almost 
universally  diffused  among  intelligent  Englishmen,  totally  irrespective  of  all  questions 
or  differences  of  political  opinion. 

Relying  on  this  conviction,  they  are  content  to  leave  the  subject  of  their  correspon- 
dence, without  further  discussion,  to  the  appreciation  of  the  public  -  satisfied  that  the 
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arguments  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Malta 
will  be  felt  rather  to  reflect  discredit  on  those  who  have  employed  them,  than  to  have 
succeeded  in  attaching;  the  slightest  reproach  on  the  character  of  the  defenceless  exiles 
against  whom  they  have  been  directed. 

With  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  the  generous  aid  which  your  paper,  in  com- 
mon with  the  greater  portion  of  the  press,  has  gratuitously  given  to  their  cause, 

We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

S.  M.  H  AWKES.  V  TTn«   q»^c 


TO    THE    ITALIAN    REFUGEE    COMMITTEE. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— In  the  month  of  July  two  vessels  containing  refugees 
entered  the  port  of  Malta.  The  refugees  were  most  of  them  Roman,  some  from  other 
provinces  of  Italy,  but  all  had  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  Rome.  One  of  these  vessels 
was  a  small  Greek  sailing  vessel  heavily  laden  with  coal,  commanded  by  Cai>tain  Robin, 
the  other  was  a  French  steamer,  the  Lycurgus. 

In  the  Robin  there  were  fifty -three  refugees,  amongst  whom  were  four  deputies  of 
the  Roman  Assembly — Andreini,  Antinori,  myself,  and  one  other  .  the  young  Venetian 
writer,  Doda  ;  some  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  the  worthy  youth  Folio,  of  a  highly  res- 
pectabld  family  at  Bassano,  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  had  served  in  the 
Venetian  campaign  of  1848,  and  thence  assisted  at  the  defence  of  Rome,  where  he  had 
much  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  valour.  There  were  two  invalids,  one 
of  whom  was  wounded  in  the  leg. 

Their  condition  was  most  dreadful.  They  had  only  had  meat  during  two  days  of 
their  seven  days'  voyage,  and  only  the  worst  di^scription  of  food  ;  they  were  obliged  to 
sleep  upon  the  boards  or  upon  the  coal,  and  to  endure  many  days  of  excessive  heat 
huddled  together  in  the  small  space  allotted  to  them. 

When  they  reached  the  port,  they  found  the  Lycurgus,  which  had  arrived  the  day 
before,  and  soon  learned  that  they  must  expect  to  share  the  fate  of  her  passengers. 
They  then  addressed  a  respectful  but  urgent  remonstrance  to  the  Governor  of  Malta, 
setting  forth  that,  after  the  misery  they  had  already  gone  through,  to  compel  them  to 
remain  on  board  without  freedom  of  motion,  and  exposed  to  the  constant  and  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  would  seriously  endanger  their  health. 
The  Governor  refused  to  allow  them  to  land.  Then  some  among  them — and  among 
others,  Andreini  and  myself — sent  to  entreat  the  Governor  that  he  would  at  least  allow 
us  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Lazzaretto,*  or  even  in  prison,  that  we  might  be  able  to  get 
some  rest,  until  some  vessel  should  arrive  to  convey  us  to  some  other  destination.  This, 
also,  was  refused.  We  then  requested  that  at  least  the  two  invalids  and  the  boy  Folio 
might  be  taken  some  care  of.  The  physician  stated  that  rest  and  assistance  were 
necessary  for  one  of  the  sick  men.  Nevertheless,  two  days  after,  when  I  left  the  port, 
the  two  invalids  and  poor  Folio  were  still  languishing  on  board  the  Robin,  and  were  still 
so  many  days  afterwards,  as  I  am  informed  by  letters  since  received  The  conduct  of 
the  Governor  of  Malta  appeared  infectious  to  the  consuls  of  the  Levant,  who  showed 
themselves  no  way  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  passports,  and  thus  the  sufferings  of  the 
refugees  were  increased  by  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  fate  5  and  the  fact  of  hospi- 
tality having  been  denied  to  them  by  the  English  governor,  appeared  to  shut  them  out 
from  every  other  shore. 

When  the  Ripon  arrived  at  Malta  from  Alexandria,  two  passengers  from  the  Robin, 
Andreini  and  myself,  two  from  the  Lycurgus,  Major  Ugo  Pepoli  and  Girolamo  Mos- 
cardini,  one  from  the  Bulldog,  General  Avezzana — took  passage  for  London,  and 
sorrowfully  abandoned  their  companions  in  mit^fortune. 

In  the  Lycurgus  there  were  about  130  refugees  ;  many  sick,  and  many  wives  and 
children.  After  some  days  a  few  of  the  sick  were  allowed  to  be  taken  on  shore,  the  rest 
left  to  languish  on  board  ;  and  one  of  these  unfortunates,  who  had  been  suffering  from 
an  attack  on  the  brain,  went  mad,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  four  of  the  sailors. 
At  first  it  was  said  that  those  who  were  married  should  be  permitted  to  land,  but  after- 
wards that  the  wives  must  land  alone  without  their  husbands  ;  but  this  perraissionvvas 
not  accepted.  In  the  port  at  this  time  there  were  four  large  ships  of  war,  and  several 
smaller  ones.  Such  is  the  truth  as  to  the  condition  of  these  refugees  up  to  the  night  of 
the  18th  of  July.  C,  AGOSTINI. 

*  The  Lazzaretto  is  the  l]uilding  appropriated  to  the  passengers  of  vessels  detained  in  quarantine. 
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C.  S.,  of  Coventry,  on  remitting  his  subscription,  writes  : — '  I  hold  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  diss(niinate  our  conscientious  views  and  convictions  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  that  can  possibly  engage  our  attention  at  all  risk — and  as  all  men 
cannot  entirely  devote  themselves  to  this  object,  it  is  right  that  they  should  sup- 
port some  one  whom  they  think  will  do  this  necessary  work  in  the  best  manner, 
at  the  same  time  he  may  deepen  their  own  convictions.  But  there  is  an  error 
connected  with  this  which  the  world  generally  falls  into.  In  propagandism  it  is 
not  only  necessary  that  we  should  fully  explain  our  own  views,  but  that  we  should 
allow  those  who  differ  in  opinion  to  explain  theirs,  and  it  is  this  feature  of  the 
Reasoner  which  gives  it  the  greatest  claim  upon  those  who  desire  *  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour.'  If  the  people  would  endeavour  to  raise  their  education  suflficiently  to 
become  contributors  in  another  sense  to  the  Reasoner,  they  might  benefit  them- 
selves and  others — and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  consider  such  a  vehicle  for 
their  productions  might  be  useful  to  a  large  number  of  young  men  possessing 
latent  talont.  Accept,  dear  sir,  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  instruction  and  plea- 
sure I  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  the  Reasoner.^ 

We  have  received  the  following  from  a  correspondent : — *  Mr.  Walter  Cooper 
has  been  delivering  lectures  to  the  working  men  of  Newcastle.  The  members  of 
the  Working  Men's  Reading  Koom  and  Library  entertained  Mr.  Cooper  to  tea  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  15th  instant,  to  express  their  regard  for  him  and  their 
approval  of  his  sentiments.  The  applicants  <or  tickets  were  so  numerous  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  take  tea  in  the  library  room  of  the  institution  in  compa- 
nies, and  then  adjourn  to  the  large  Victoria  Hall,  Grey  Street,  which  was  com- 
pletely filled.  Mr.  Thomas  Piingle  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  said  he  wais 
happy  to  preside  over  a  meeting  assembled  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Cooper.  He 
recognised  in  Mr.  Cooper  much  earnestness  and  worth,  and  felt  that  the  working 
men,  in  thus  paying  that  gentleman  a  compliment,  reflected  credit  on  their  under- 
standings and  did  honour  to  themselves.  Mr.  Cooper  being  introduced  entered 
into  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  society,  showing  its  elements  of  progress  and  the 
elevating  tendency  of  its  literature,  and  urged  the  young  men  to  exertions  by 
telling  them  what  was  doing  at  Uxbridge  and  elsewhere.  He  was  warmly  cheered 
throughout.  Messrs.  Heaton,  Cresswell,  and  Kane  also  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  the  evening  was  varied  by  recitations  and  songs.  Messrs.  Allen,  Watson, 
Hurst,  and  Warden  doing  all  in  their  power  to  please.  It  was  a  pleasantly  spent 
evening.'  ' 

Those  who  doubt  what  demoniacal  sentiments  pastors  can  utter  and  Christians 
cheer,  let  them  read  the  Daily  Neits  of  Saturday,  which  reports  the  following 
words  by  the  Rev.  D.  Mc'Neile,  at  the  Liverpool  Irish  Chui-ch  Mission  meeting  : 
'The  Ronianists  had  long  boasted  of  their  millions — their  late  gi'eat  leader  was 
accustomed  to  exaggerate  their  numbers,  and  he  used  them  to  influence  the 
government  oF  the  day  as  the  pressure  from  without  ;  but  God  had  thinned  those 
::  illions.  (Great  cheering.)  He  believed  that  decrease  amounted,  since  184G,  to 
at  least  1,500,000.  Famine  and  pestilence  had  therefore  done  their  work.  Other 
causes  co-operated  to  encourage  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.' 

'  A  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth'  (we  have  no  objections  to  either — we  think 
they  are  rather  necessary)  is  a  pamphlet  by  R.  B.  Lfue,  of  New  York.  The 
writer  j-ays  that  he  has  written  this  book  'impressed  with  a  power  which  he 
thinks  divine.'  We  are  sorry  to  find  the  book  as  vague  as  books  written  under 
this  impression  usually  are. 

Mr.  H.  Robinson  has  op«!ned  a  Secular  School  at  the  Institution,  George  Street, 
Sloane  Square.  The  time  of  attendance  is  from  hali-past  9  till  3.  The  Girl's 
School  is  taught  by  a  Lady. 

Queenwood  College  is  being  lighted  with  gas. 

The  Progressionist,  No.  9,  contains  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Gurney  and 
the  Northampton  Herald. 

Mr.  George  White  has  written  after  his  liberation  desiring  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  he  received,  through  the  notices  in  the  Reasoner,  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Trevelyan,  Mark  William  Norman,  and  others.  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 


[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  ofEcial  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  irom  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LiTERARTt  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzrov  Square.— Dec.  2nd  (7),  Thomas 
Cooper,  'The  Life  and  Genius  of  Burns.' 

Hall  op  Sciemce,  City  Road,— December  2, 
a  leeture. 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
December  3rd  (8i),  John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  '  On 
Homoeopathy.' 

South  Lonuon  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— Nov.  28,  (8)  Mr.  Field,  '  Associative 
Homes  for  the  People.'  Doc.  2nd  (7),  Mr.  S. 
Kydd,  '  French  Revolution  of  1798.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.— Dec.  3  (Si),  a  Lecture. 

Citv  of  London  Institution,  Aldersgate  Street. — 
Nov.  29th  (7),  Mr.  Edward  Miall, '  Rerndial  Sugges- 
tions and  condudinp:  remarks.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Banhill  Row.  —  Dec.  3rd  (82), 
Mr.  A.  B.  Stevens,  '  The  great  Civil  War  of 
1642.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —Dec.  2tid  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
*  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorflelds.— Dec.  2nd  (11^  a.m.), 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Dec.  2nd  {7),  a  Lecture. 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent,' Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9^  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124  ;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildmgs. —  Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal,  Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn. — Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9i  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,   Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  Housed  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9^  to  3. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinacecus  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  urivate  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  knovn 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 

Miller,    Duke-street,    Grosvennr-square. —  Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 
Bartrop.l/C,  High  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 


Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-strcet  ^Vithout. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown   Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,    American    Biscuits,    etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 

WORKS.  EDUCATIONAL  &  SPECULATIVE, 

BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery  :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8   Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2     6 

Practical  GramraAr.     3rd  lOOO  „ 1     6 

Hand-3ookot  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000      1     0 

Hints  Towards  3  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000. .  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate..  1  6 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  8;  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0  6 
Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 

Views.     2nd  1000    0'6 

J.  Vl'atson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternos- 
ter Row. 

'  Public  Speaking,  as  an  art,  is  greatly  under- 
valued in  modern  times  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  neglected.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  press  now  occupies  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  forura  or  the  pulpit,  we 
have  the  pulpit  still  left  to  occupy  a  high  position, 
to  say  nothing  of  Parliament,  the  bar,  the  popular 
platform,  and  the  lecture  room.  Yet  rarely  indeed 
do  we  find  the  coasumjiate  speaker.  Much  is  said 
upon  that,  and  upon  many  other  collateral  parts  of 
the  subject,  in  the  excellent  little  work  ol  Mr. 
Holyoake;  but  its  chiet  merit  is  that  it  combines, 
with  the  ordinary  technical  rules  for  a  study  of  the 
art  of  speaking,  a  va^t  variety  of  moral  and  Intel, 
iectual  hints :  in  short,  the  work  is  as  much  an 
essay  on  the  conduct  of  the  human  understanding 
as  on  the  art  of  public  speaking,  and  there  are  few 
— however  well  cultivated, either  as  men,  or  thinkers, 
or  speaRcrs — who  might  not  learn  from  it  some- 
thing necessary  to  the  completion  of  their  character.' 
— Coventry  Herald,  No.  2,1 68.  „  '_  ^ 

REASONER  FUND. 
Sir, — Though  considerate  of  opponents  you  are 
not  tender  ot  yourself,  I  will  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  »aying  that  you  do  not  go  the  way  to  get 
the  Reasoner  well  supported.  You  make  known 
all  sorts  ot  papers,  and  suggest  subscriptions  for 
Italians,  Chartists,  monuments,  and  the  bereaved, 
amid  which  the  Reasoner  is  forgotten  ;  or,  if  the 
'Shilling  List'  is  not  forgotten,  very  many  who 
subscribe  to  the  other  things  are  left  unable  to  help 
that. 

Le  SaVOIR  VlVRE. 

[Our  friend  '  Le  Savoir  Vivre '  (the  knowledge 
how  to  live)  takes  a  very  commercial  i' ea  of  our 
duty.  1  he  Reasoner  will  always  make  known 
what  ought  to  be  known,  and  take  its  chance.  We 
leave  the  rest  to  readers. —  Ed.]__ 

THE  REDEMPTION  SOCIETY^ 
The  Redemption  Society,  enrolled  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  to  carry  out  the  Principles  of 
Communism,  or  an  equity  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  goods,  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  bociety  are 
concerned.  To  effect  his  object,  they  piopose  to 
enrol  all  persons  favourable  to  its  principles,  and 
willing  to  aid  by  subscription  or  donation  in  carry- 
ing out  its  views.  The  society  has  at  present  an 
estate  of  200  acres  of  good  land  in  South  Wales, 
irpon  which  they  are  placing  their  members,  en- 
deavouring to  carrying  out  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing purposes  conjointly. 
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The  members  and  friends  meet  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  to  which  meet- 
in|;sall  persons  favourable  to  the  realisation  of  prac. 
tical  co-operation  are  respect!  ully  invited. 

Charles  Jennison,  Sec. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  21 288  0 

Mr.  H.,  Staleybridge 20  0 

R.  Rutherford,  Weaver,  Kinross 2  6 

W.C 2  0 

John  Ramsbottom,  Hulme   2  0 

W.  B.  W 5  0 

R.  Wardle«orth,  per  Mr.  Hayes,  Manches- 
ter     1  0 

Thomas  Johnson,  per  J.  Sharp,  Shelf   ....  1  0 

James  Berry,  Howick 1  0 

George  Ilornsey,  Southampton     1  0 

J.  J.  Bryant,  Glasgow 1  0 

H.  Jeffery,  Dublin 1  0 

A  Friend,  per  do 1  0 

C.  Shufflebotham,  Coventry 2  0 

David  Glassford,  Paisley    1  0 

W.J.I' ,  5  0 

S.  E.  B 1  0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d. ; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


Just  Published,  2nd  edition  for  the  million, 
Pages  31.3,  closelj-  printed,  and   neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  with  full  Table  of  Contents  and  Compre- 
hensive Index,  Price  2s., 

AMERICA  COMPARED  WITH   ENGLAND: 

l\.  the  respective  Social  Eflects  of  the  American 
and  English  Systems  ot  Government  and  Legisla- 
tion, and  the  Mission  of  Democracy.  By  R. 
W.  Russell,  ot  Cincinnati,  United  States,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law. 

'  He  compares,  in  a  very  masterlv  manner,  the 
respective  systems  of  government  and  legislation  in 
England  and  the  United  States. '—iau;  Itmes. 

'  The  object  ot  the  work  is  to  show,  by  cot.trast, 
the  working  of  the  democracy  of  America  and  the 
aristocracy  of  England.' — ISpirit  oj  the  Age. 

Just  Published,  in  1  vol.,  cloth  left.,  Price  3s;  6d., 

THE   PUKGATOllY  OF  SUICIDES:  a  Prison 
Rhyme,  in   ten   books,  with    Notes.     By   I'homas 
Cooper,  the  Chartibt.     'io  be  had  in  6  parts  at  6d., 
or  in  lb)  numl)ers  at  2d.  each. 
Cooper's  Wi.se  !?aws  and  Alodern  Instances. 

2  vols.,  cloth  lettered 6    0 

■ Baron's  Yule  Feast.    1  vol.,  wrapper     I     6 

An  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and 
its  Influence  on  Morals  and  Happiness. 
By  William  Godwin.     2  vols  in  1 5     0 

Miraba^d's  System  of  Nature.     2  vols  in  1, 

cloth  lettered 5     0 

[To  he  had  in  18  parts  at  4d.  each.] 

Discussion  on  the  Existence  ol  God  and  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  between  Origen 
Badieler  and  Robert  Dale  Owen.  1  vol., 
cloth  boards  and  lettered 4     6 

Discussion  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible, 
between  O.  Batcheler  ami  K.  D.  Owen. 
1  vol.,  cloth  boarus,  lettered 3     2 

Ditto  in  a  wrajjptr 2     8 

Discussion  on  tlie  Existence  of  God,  between 
O.  Bacheler  and  R.  D.  Owen,  1vol.,  cloth 
boards  and  lettered    1   10 


Ditto  in  wrapper    1     4 

[To  be  had,  also,  in  8  parts  at  fid.  each,  or 

in  24  numbers  at  2d.  each. 
Volney's    Ruins   of    Empires   and    Law  of 

Nature.     1  vol.,  cloth  boards  and  lettered, 

with  3  engravings 3     0 

[To  be  had  in  parts  at  6d.,  and  in  numbers 

at  2d.] 
Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  cloth  boards     1     6 

Ditto  in  wrapper 1     0 

Miss   Wright's   Popular   Lectai^.      1   vol., 

cloth  boards  and  lettered ■ 3     0 

Injurious  Effects  of  Mineral   Poisons  in  the 

Practice  of  Medicine.     By  H.  Prater,  M.D.     1     9 
Thoughts  on  Great  Men  and  Select  Subjects. 

1  vol.,  cloth  lettered, 1     6 

To  be  had   of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's-head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row. 


COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  sideot  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mtorias  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan^ 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  bestqualiiv  at  the  lowest  pric  for  ready  money; 
the  rate  ot  charges  being  always  only  toui  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  238. 


S 


^PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE. 
O  10,  Williamson  Sauare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  Louse,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid  and  con- 
tain a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be 
answered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3«.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Vo- 
lumes. 

Ail  post  o!:  ce  9rders  to  be  made  payable  to 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Olfice,  London. 


L(nr!on:  Printed  by  Hohoake  &  Co.,  3.  Queen's 
iJtad  Passjige,  I  ateuioster  I'lw;  and  Puhli.-<hed 
by  J.  V\  aison,  3,  (queen's  Htau  Passage,  Pater' 
nosier  Row. 

Wednesday,  Ncveniber  28,  1849. 


RECElVED.-^The  Chronofype,  four  copies.    (Will 
the  ^ender  furnish  us  with  his  address?; — Nor- 
thern  Star,    No.   630 — S//ectutvi-,   No.    lllti. — 
' 'Ihanksgiving     Day     Sermons.'  —  Commercial 
Journal   and    hamily   Herald, — The   letter  ad- 
dressed to  'Mr.  Beatiie,  Post  Orhce,  Edinburgh 
— to  be  left  till  called  for,'  lias  been  returned. — 
The    Rev.    J.  Crouipton's  'Christianity  without 
Sect.'  —  W.  Knowles.     (We  never  complained  of 
the  editor  relened  to  because  he  dia  not  insert    i 
uU  c(  mmunicatnins  lorv\arcied,   Imt  because  he    ] 
withheld  replies  to  personal  atta<ks., —  G.  Horn-    I 
sey.     ^V\  e  shall  be  glad  ot  any  intormatipn-he  is 
able  to  give.) — \\  .   1>.  W.  ^Hi5  letter  was  read    | 
with  interest. J — G.  Rarnden.  ('i'he  kind  ot  services 
he  specifies  we  estimate  very  highly.   .  \\  e  could    1 
scarcely  be  served  more  etlectuaily.)— T.  Hayes,    j 
(The  *  Ethics  ot  Progress'  are  hardly  in  Progress 
yet.)— 'J  humas  File,'i>undee. 
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No.  23— New  Series.]     EDITED  BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


[Price  2d. 


An  author,  from  whom  better  things  raipht  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  be 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  tear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oeing  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  ot  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  thmgs  a  clmging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  lite^  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps, 


A  THOUSAND  SIXPENCES  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


m 


A      SUGGESTION     TO     OUR     READERS. 

The  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee  is  proceeding  on  its  work 
of  usefulness  with  considerable  success.  The  newspapers  are,  to  an  unex- 
pected extent,  in  its  favour.  The  Financial  Reform  Association,  and 
many  Members  of  Parliament,  lend  able  assistance  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  Committee's  objects.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  Committee 
should  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  agitation  on  independent  grounds,  and 
to  this  end  they  need  fresh  funds.  Its  active  exertions  have  exhausted 
all  subscriptions,  hitherto,  as  fast  as  they  have  arrived.  It  will  occur  to 
most  that  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge  is  a  proposal  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  people,  and  one  that  interests  every  working  man 
who  would  be  wise  and  see  his  fellows  free.  But  it  will  not  be  carried 
unless  the  people  themselves  take  a  practical  part  in  demanding  it,  and 
in  forcing  its  adoption  on  the  government.  The  readers  of  each  paper  in 
the  kingdom,  so  it  seems  to  me,  should  unite  to  contribute  the  assistance 
the  Committee  need  and  deserve.  Thev  should  not  be  left  to  ask  for  it. 
Subscriptions  should  be  volunteered  them.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
readers  of  the  Reasoner — who  have  contributed  to  so  many  objects 
amounts  greater,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  I  believe,  than  the  sup- 
porters of  any  other  journal — should  set  an  example  to  the  press  in  this 
particular.  We  have  1000  weekly  subscribers,  whom  I  wish  to  give 
sixpence  each.  This  will  make  .£25.  If  other  journals  and  newspapers 
will  do  as  much,  the  Stamp  Abolition  Committee  will  soon  be  able  to 
move  the  country,  and  make  their  excellent  agitation  national. 

Will  every  reader  send  to  me  six  penny  postage  stamps  for  this  pur- 
pose ?  I  will  acknowledge  each  subscrip  ion  in  the  Reasoner.  We 
then  shall  enable  the  Committee  to  post  6000  letters.  Learning  from  the 
Committee  that  they  were  in  want  of  help,  I  undertook  to  say  that  they 
might  expect  help  to  the  amount  of  ,£25  from  the  Reasoner;  and  finding 
that  500  letters  were  waiting  at  their  office  to  be  posted,  I  sent  240 
stamps  to  Mr.  Collet,  the  able  and  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  on  account  of  our  subscription.  I  should  be  Ycvy  pleased  to  get 
this  j£25  by  Christmas.  As  some  readers  may  not  comply  with  this 
request,  through  some  unavoidable  cause,  let  the  more  active  get  as  many 
to  join  with  them  as  possible.  I  intend  in  this  matter — deeming  it  of  so 
much  importance — to  solicit  all  I  meet.  We  have  written  very  few  arti- 
cles in  aid  of  the  Committee's  object — thinking  argument  was  unneces- 
sary to  recommend  so  just  a  cause,  and  designing  to  offer  them  more 
substantial  help  than  words.  That  veteran  publicist,  Francis  Place — 
who,  at  his  great  age,  advises  this  Committee  in  their  work — should 
receive  from  all  friends  of  free-thought  and  cheap  knowledge,  prompt 
testimony  of  the  people's  regard  for  his  great  services. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

MR.  COOPER'S  LECTURE  ON  MR.  OWEN'S  NEW  WORK. 


We  have  received  two  replies  to  Mr.  Cooper — one  from  Mr.  W.  West, 
another  from  ^  Truth-Seeker ;'  Sartor  has  not  written.  The  two  answers 
sent  in  seem  directed  at  Mr.  Cooper,  and  are  not  quite  what  are  wanted. 
As  Mr.  Cooper  declined  Mr.  Campbell's  challenge  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  useless  to  desire  Mr.  C.  to  enter  the  list — and  not  necessary. 
Indeed  we  should  not  care  to  have  a  debate  on  this  question  in  the  Mea- 
soner,  except  it  was  likely  to  be  argued  with  great  ability  on  both  sides, 
as  the  topic  has  so  often  been  handled  before. 

*  Praise,'  as  commonly  used,  ^ives  applause  to  the  successful,  as 
though  they  'made  their  own  abilities — and  thus  it  calls  up  conceit. 
^  Blame '  includes  the  threat  of  punishment.  But  opinions  result  from 
evidence,  and  actions  result  from  the  stimulus  of  circumstances  on  organi- 
sation :  and  as  man  cannot  change  evidence  he  submits  to  it,  and  he 
finds  himself  in  the  right  without  desert  of  his  own,  or  in  the  wrong 
without  fault  on  his  part — and  as  man  neither  made  his  nature  nor  his 
condition,  he  owes  his  actions  to  the  destiny  of  his  organisation  and 
position.  If  he  is  made  to  act  well  he  is  fortunate — if  ill,  unfortunate. 
Thus,  as  respects  the  origin  of  his  actions,  we  neither  praise  nor  blame 
him.  As  respects  the  effects  of  his  opinions  and  conduct  on  society,  we 
distinguish  his  opinions  into  true  and  false,  and  his  actions  into  useful 
and  pernicious.  Of  the  wrong  opinion  and  the  wrong  act,  the  Socialist 
expresses  his  disapprobation — not  with  the  intention  of  punishment  (as 
he  would  not  add  to  the  natural  misfortune  of  those  who  err)  but  by  way 
of  instruction,  that  the  erring  may  get  right  and  the  bad  may  amend. 
Of  the  correct  opinion  and  the  useful  act  he  expresses  his  approval,  both 
because  the  emotions  created  are  pleasurable  and  press  for  utterance,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  others  in  the  right.  Even  here  the 
reserve  of  the  Socialist,  in  reminding  the  successful  that  he  is  the  instru- 
ment of  good,  awards  applause  which  does  not  intoxicate  like  praise,  as 
his  censure  does  not  fill  with  despair  like  blame. 

Thus  approbation  and  disapprobation  impresses  sobriety  and  mildness 
over  human  judgments.  These  are  the  distinctions  the  Socialist  sees  in 
the  use  of  the  words  in  dispute,  and  why  he  prefers  a])probation  and  dis- 
approbation to  praise  and  blame. 
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It  is  proper  to  observe  that  it  is  not  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Owen's 
■views  are  seen  to  advantage.  It  is  not  in  points  of  old  world  judgments 
that  the  Socialist  has  a  fair  field.  The  great  difference  in  his  sentiments 
is  best  seen  in  his  preventive  measures.  He  must  be  judged  by  his 
system.  In  replying  to  the  North  British  Review ^  we  shall  extend  this 
answer.  But  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  In  plainer  words, 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  is  best — is  all  that  can  be  usefully  urged 
at  this  stage.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

HEINZEN    THE     GERMAN    REFUGEE. 


On  Friday,  November  23rd,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  TivieSy  signed 
'Anti-Socialist,'  quoting  extracts  from  a  German  newspaper  published  in 
London,  containing  the  sentiments  of  Heinzen,  and  of  the  German  refu- 
gees in  this  country,  whose  notions  are  of  the  kind  formerly  avowed  by 
Marat  and  St.  Just.  Heinzen  makes  a  calculation  of  the  people  and  the 
tyrants  of  Europe.  He  puts  down  the  people  at  so  many  millions,  and 
the  tyrants  at  so  many  millions,  and  ends  by  declaring  that  there  can  be 
neither  freedom  nor  peace  till  the  tyrants  are  put  to  death,  and  suggests 
a  war  of  relentless  extermination.  The  correspondence  which  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  Times  upon  it,  induced  Mr.  Holyoake  to  address  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor. 

Sir, — I  should  not  venture  to  trouble  you  but  that  your  correspondent, 
'  Anglicus,'  seems  to  call  for  communications  on  the  recent  letter  of 
'  Anti-Socialist.' 

I  claim  to  know  as  much  of  the  working  classes  and  their  political 
leaders,  who  sympathise   with  continental  democrats,  as  *  Anglicus'   or 
'  Gegen-Lehren-Der-Revolution' — whoever  either  may   be ;    and  I  can 
assure  you    that   the    disastrous    sentiments   expressed   by    M.    Charles 
Heinzen  will  find  very  few  approvers  here :   and  if  they  have  not  for- 
mally repudiated   them,  it  is  because   they   do  not  think  the  public  will 
impute  participation  in  such   opinions  to  them.     Spmring  myself  your 
correspondent's  perfect  and  just  aversion  to  such  theories  of  blood,  I  do 
not,  however,  see  that  the  matter  is  mended  by  the  proposal  to  chase  the 
author  from   our  shores.     This   country   grants  a  royal  refuge  to  many 
who   have  uttered  doctrines  quite  as   hateful  to  the  people  as  those  de- 
nounced by   *■  Anti-SociaH<t,'   yet  we  do   not  propose  to  apply  the  alien 
act  to  those  refugees.     I  can  understand   M.  Heinzen   fleeing  from   the 
scenes  where  Bum  has  been  shot  and  Batthyany  ordered  to  be  hung 
with  his  throat  cut,  Hungary  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  best  sons, 
and  Romans  slaughtered  at   their  own  gates — being  impressed  with  the 
dreadful  conviction  that  a  war  of  extermination  is   the  only  security  for 
the  people.     We  see  in  such  ideas  the  antagonism  engendered  by  oppres- 
sion— such  doctrines  are  the  production  of  a  war-warped  intellect.     But 
we  cannot   hope  to  correct  such  aberrations   by  the  exercise  of  similar 
vindictiveness,  such  as  *  Anti-Socialist'  would  imitate.     It  can  only  create 
an  impression   here   that   M.    Heinzen   is   right,  if  the  goveinment   be 
hounded  on  to   chase   him  into  the  liands  of  those  who  are  thirsting  for 
his  blood. 
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I  MAY  be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  idea  entertained 
by  some  few  thinkers  of  a  total  abolition  of  death  punishments  has  as  yet 
taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  working  classes.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  interested  in  the  question  ;  their  sympathies  are  not  roused, 
and  their  hearts  fail  to  respond  to  the  voice  of  those  who  desire  imme- 
diately to  remove  that  blot  from  the  face  of  civilisation.  But  it  is  important 
that  the  masses  should  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  for  the  subject 
itself  is  of  importance.  It  has  in  it,  certainly,  no  element  of  political 
excitement — nothing  to  influence  the  turbulent  passions — nothing  which 
can  legitimately  affect  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  throw,  by  clap-trap 
declamation,  a  public  meeting  into  'roars  of  laugliter.'  It  is  especially  a 
serious  question,  and  should  be  approached  with  earnestness  and  sober 
reflection.  Human  life,  and  human  death,  and  social  happiness  are  the 
three  principles  involved  in  it,  and  surely  these  are  solemn  things.  The 
mere  consideration  that  our  being  is  veiled  in  mystery,  and  that  a  time 
must  arrive  when  we  shall  cease  to  be — that  life  is  a  universal  essence, 
and  that  yet  our  death-day  will  come  as  sure  as  own  birth-day  has  gone 
— invests  existence  with  a  sanctity,  and  consecrates  the  grave.  The  con- 
dition of  society — enhancing  as  it  does  the  well-being,  the  physical 
comfort,  the  moral  culture,  and  the  intellectual  progress  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  mortals — is  also  a  theme  of  grandeur  and  solemnity.  For  the 
happiness  of  man  is  closely  allied  to  brotherly  love ;  and  in  whatsoever 
breast  that  love  dwells,  there  is  the  shrine  of  a  divinity,  and  at  that  shrine 
shall  we  find  the  noblest  and  holiest  object  of  our  soul's  worship. 

These  remarks  are  not  beside  the  question  of  gallows  abolition.  They 
have  arisen  out  of  it ;  and  my  desire  is  to  point  out  to  those  who,  reading 
this,  may  not  have  treated  the  subject  with  due  respect,  how  much  of 
momentous  import  is  connected  with  it. 

Capital  punishment  is  part  and  parcel  of  British  law.  Certain  crimi- 
nals are  condemned  by  that  law  to  be  publicly  strangled.  A  piece  of 
frail  mortality  is  by  twelve  other  pieces  of  equally  frail  mortality  found 
guilty  of  murder,  and  another  piece  of  frail  mortality  puts  a  black  cap 
on  Jiis  head,  and  sentences  the  convict  to  exhibit  his  death-quivering  to  a 
vast  assemblage  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Who  can  think  of  this  fact 
without  there  rushing  to  his  mind  the  three  ideas  of  Life,  Death,  and 
Society  ?  The  law  preaches  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  saying  *  Thou 
shalt  not  kill.'  The  murderer  has  violated  the  law  and  the  life.  And 
the  gibbet  carries  out  tlie  legal  preachment  by  consistently  killing  the 
culprit!  The  moral  of  wliich  i^  'blood  for  blood.'  But  to  whom  is 
this  lesi^on  proclaimed?  To  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  refined,  and  edu- 
cated portion  of  society  ?  For  whose  especial  benefit — entertainment  I 
might  have  said — is  this  revolting  exhibition  prepared?  For  those  who 
would  shudder  at  a  death-blow  and  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  drop  of  blood? 
No  ;  the  lesson  is  proclaimed  to,  and  the  exhibition  prepared  chiefly  for, 
the  most  ignorant,  debased,  vicious,  and  ferocious  portion  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  spectacle  in  which  the  gathered  thousands  delight — a  spectacle  on 
a  level  with  the  capacity  of  the  most  brutalised  and  hardened  of  our 
pecies.     The   convulsions  of  a  tlirotled  murderer  are  as  grateful  to  the 
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taste  of  the  majority,  as  the  agility  of  a  Chiistmas  harlequin  is  to  the 
fancy  of  a  schoolboy.  All  the  apparatus,  paraphernalia,  and  accom- 
paniments of  the  execution  afford  mirth  to  the  mob.  They  were  designed 
to  intimidate  and  instruct,  instead  of  which  they  stimulate  ribald  jests 
and  vulgar  applause.  The  chaplain  is  ridiculed  as  a  superfluous  appen- 
dage, the  criminal  regarded  as  a  hero  or  a  victim,  and  the  hangman  as  a 
*  skilful  scragger.' 

Now  those  who  conduct  themselves  with  such  disgusting  levity  at 
such  a  disgusting  scene,  compose  a  large  fraction  in  our  social  system. 
Are  they  improved  in  morals  by  witnessing  a  public  execution?  Are 
Ihey  not  rather  made  worse  in  consequence  of  having  their  worst  senti- 
ments appealed  to?  And  is  it  not  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  every 
good  man  to  seek  the  removal  of  whatever  tends  to  deteriorate  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  society  ?  Should  we  not  exert  ourselves  to  sweep  away 
every  obstacle  in  the  path  of  popular  regeneration  ?  And  does  not  every 
thing  which  panders  to  the  worst  appetite  increase  that  appetite  ?  That 
this  pandering  to  the  depraved  laste  of  the  multitude  who  assemble  to 
gloat  over  an  execution — that  this  tendency  to  vitiate  the  moral  sense  and 
check  its  growth  is  chargeable  on  public  executions,  and  on  the  principle 
of  death  punishment,  I  think  I  have  pointed  out.  As  an  item  of  hin- 
drance to  social  improvement  and  the  moralising  of  the  masses,  the 
gallows  ought  at  once  to  be  abolished. 

The  working  class  is  a  large  body  in  this  country,  and  if  properly 
organised  might  be  more  powerful  than  it  is.  But  it  has  an  influence, 
though  at  present  a  very  indirect  one,  on  the  legislature.  Let  it  ponder 
on  this  question  of  capital  punishment.  To  meditate  seriously  on  so 
grave  a  topic  will  be  to  purify  the  heart  and  expand  the  sympathies. 
The  question  of  the  abstract  right  to  take  human  life,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  not  easy  to  resolve.  The  necessity  of  taking  the  life  of  a 
murderer  is  not  so  difficult  to  argue  on.  The  day,  I  hope,  is  not  far  off 
when  the  office  of  common  hangman  will  be  numbered  with  other  effete 
and  unjust  institutions   which  have  gradually  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

As  the  question  stands  now,  it  includes  four  parties  holding  diflerent 
opinions : — 

1.  Those  who  advocate  capital  punishment  for  murder  on  the  principle 
of  ^  blood  for  blood.'     The  Tiines  takes  this  view  : — 

2.  Those  who  admit  the  necessity  and  justice  of  '  life  for  life,'  but 
think  the  execution  should  take  place  in  private  within  the  prison  walls. 

3.  Those  who  deny  the  abstract  right  of  taking  human  life  under  any 
conceivable  combination  of  circumstances,  not  even  in  self-defence. 

4.  Those  who  admit  the  right,  if  warranted  by  necessity,  but  who  deny 
the  necessity  in  the  case  of  murderers.  They  say  that  all  unnecessary 
punishment  is  unjust. 

Among  the  advocates  of  private  hanging  is  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  but 
it  is  believed  only  as  a  step  to  the  entire  abolition  of  death  punishment. 
A  most  able  and  convincing  article  on  this  question  will  be  found  in  the 
last  July  number  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  There  is  one  also  in  the  same 
review  for  August  1848.  The  Daily  News  supports  the  abolition 
movement.  All  the  Tory  prints  are  champions  of  the  *  blood  for  blood' 
doctrine.     Did  Christ  teach  this  ?  Frank  Grant. 
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THE  GAME    LAWS    ILLUSTRATED :  A  SOCIAL   SKETCH 

OF  PEASANT  LIFE.* 

TO  A    CERTAIN   JUSTICE   OP   THE   PEACE. 

Sir, — About  fourteen  years  ago  a  fearful  tragedy  was  perpetrated  on 
your  estate.  I  know  not  what  your  thoughts  are  now  respecting  that 
event,  save  by  what  I  have  learned  from  what  you  have  since  done,  and 
what  you  have  left  undone. 

To  have  prevented  the  commission  of  a  crime  so  appalling,  I  think  you 
would  have  wilHngly  given  half  your  fortune.  Such,  it  pleases  mc  to 
imagine,  would  have  been  the  generous  impulse  of  your  heart.  Without 
so  great  a  sacrifice,  a  prudent  foresight  and  some  little  self-denial  would 
have  averted  the  terrible  catastrophe;  but  I  question  if  you  ever  seriously 
reflected  on  the  matter,  much  less  contemplated  the  probability  that  any 
thing  so  horrible  would  happen  to  mar  the  serenity  of  the  sequestered 
village  of  which  you  are  the  owner.  I  do  not  so  much  blame  you  on 
that  account.  You  were  but  carrying  out  a  practice  recognised  by  the 
majority  of  your  class  :  the  practice  of  preserving  game,  within  sight  and 
reach  of  large  bodies  of  your  fellow  men,  who,  through  life,  are  almost 
permanently  subjected  to  })rivation,  and,  consequently,  ever  ready  to  be- 
come the  victims  of  temptation  and  crime. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  wantonness  and  cruelty  in  me  to  probe  the 
humane  breast  bv  recalling;  the  horrors  of  a  deed  committed  so  long  since ; 
and  I  would  not,  but  that  grave  questions  are  involved  in  the  fact:  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the  removal  of  its  cause — when 
such  can  be  happily  effected  ;  the  question  of  the  justice  of  preserving 
game  under  peculiarly  disadvantageous  circumstances,  but  especially  at 
this  time  to  make  it  appear  that  you  have  no  right  to  preserve  game 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  In  you  I  will  paint  the  upholder 
of  an  atrocious  slate  of  things,  but  I  trust  that  not  you  only,  but  all  your 
sort,  may  behold  in  the  selfish,  cruel,  and  arrogant  being  I  picture,  a 
reflection  of  their  own  images ;  and  that  they  will  speedily  seek  to  divest 
themselves  of  its  likeness.  Think  not  because  two  poor  men  suffered 
violent  deaths,  victims  to  your  lust  for  a  barbarous  sport,  that  I  would 
be  revenged  on  you.  No  !  I  but  take  this  course  of  appealing  to  you, 
and  to  the  public  at  the  same  time,  because  that,  after  a  warning  so 
awful,  you,  by  your  actions,  have  manifested  no  signs  of  penitence  for 
the  cursed  part  you  played  to  such  a  cruel  ending ;  and  which  you  yet 
continue  to  play,  it  may  be,  to  a  more  cruel  ending — notwithstanding 
honour,  justice,  and  humanity  demand  of  you  to  have  done  with  it.  I 
but  seek  to  redeem  you  from  that  state  of  mental  depravity  which  so 
effectually  screens  you  from  yourself;  and,  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
enables  you  to  entertain  the  diabolical  notion  that,  because  you  have  the 
remnant  of  a  barbarous  law  in  your  favour,  so,  on  your  account,  for  your 
pleasure,  assaults,  imprisonments,  transportations,  murders,  and  hangings 

*  [This  letter  is  written  by  one  familiar  with  peasant  life,  and  to  whom  the  facts 
narrated  are  personally  and  painfully  familiar.  Those  who  have  read  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Game  Law  Committee  will  recognise  in  this  sketch  a  picture  widely 
true  of  game  proprietors. — Ed.] 
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may  go  on  without  your  becoming  in  any  way  involved.  Depend  upon 
it  you  are  involved  ;  and  all  your  zeal,  and  the  zeal  of  all  your  class, 
will  fail  to  bring  well  constituted  minds  to  any  other  conviction.  In 
consideration  of  your  birth  and  education,  you  are  absolved  from  being  the 
author  of  this  or  that  evil ;  but  as  a  man  I  charge  you  with  being  the 
willing  votary  of  a  wicked  custom,  which  entails  degradation,  torture,  and 
death  on  those  less  fortunate  than  yourself.  This  is  what  I  would  con- 
vince you  of.  I  would  bring  home  to  you  a  truth  it  does  appear  you 
will  never  discover  for  yourself — that  you  are  standing  up,  amidst  civili- 
sation, the  unblushing  patron  of  barbarism. 

I  will  briefly  relate  the  sad  story.  Fearful  that  your  preserves  might 
be  infested  by  poachers,  you,  as  was  your  wont,  dispatched  your  old 
keeper  one  winter  night,  armed  with  authority  and  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  to  watch.  The  next  morning  at  day-break,  he  was  found  in  a 
lonely  dell  barbarously  murdered.  An  hour  afterwards,  a  poor  labourer 
— while  breaking  stones  on  the  road — was  apprehended,  charged  with  the 
murder,  convicted  by  circumstantial  evidence,  sentenced,  and  hung ;  to 
the  last  boldly  declaring  his  innocence,  and  sympathised  with  by  thou- 
sands who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  brought  forward  at  the 
trial,  while  great  numbers  of  them  doubted  the  victim's  guilt. 

Sir,  you  were  in  attendance  at  the  trial :  you  should  have  been  present 
at  the  execution,  to  have  seen  how  the  assembled  crowd  waxed  pale 
and  trembled  with  rage  and  horror  as  the  poor  peasant  perished  bv 
that  ignominious  death.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived — 
fearlessly,  unshaken  even  while  the  wretch  whom  you  and  your  friends 
had  paid  to  strangle  him  was  preparing  to  fulfil  his  horrible  task.  And 
as  the  lifeless  corpse  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  ere  it  was  cut  down 
to  be  thrown  dog-like  into  a  lime-consuming  grave,  many  were  the  sad 
hearts  among  the  throng ;  so  that  even  the  most  dissolute  were  moved, 
and  yielded  their  share  to  the  general  grief. 

To  complete  your  work,  there  were  the  heart-broken  widow  and 
unconscious  children  to  be  got  rid  of.  You  could  not  brook  the  idea 
that  a  murderer's  progeny  should  ever  and  anon  be  crossing  your  path, 
and  confronting  you  even  at  church.  No ;  they  could  not  be  tolerated 
by  you,  so  they  were  dismissed  from  the  home  where,  it  was  too  true, 
they  could  never  more  hope  for  happiness  through  the  sad  reminiscences 
of  their  parent's  end,  to  vent  their  sorrows  in  some  stranger  place. 

To  finish  all,  you  caused  a  large  white  stone  to  be  placed  over  the  grave 
of  the  murdered  man,  whereon  was  engraven,  in  bold  characters,  a  brief 
account  of  what  had  taken  place.  The  rustic  beheld  with  dismay  the 
monument  you  had  set  up.  From  its  glaring  character  and  prominent 
position,  you  evidently  intended  it  should  have  a  gibbet-like  influence  -, 
and  your  design,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  successful.  So  ended  your 
zeal  in  the  matter,  and  you  again  relapsed  into  your  wonted  state  of  self- 
complacent  satisfaction.  Alas  for  you  !  so  much  that  you  might  have 
done  to  prevent  the  probability  of  the  recurrence  of  a  like  dreadful  tragedy, 
you  have  done  nothing.  I  find,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  there 
has  been  no  material  change  on  your  estate ;  things  are  under  the  same 
arrangement  as  they  were  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  If  you  retain  the 
temptation,  the  probability  is  there  will  be  more  murders.  Hungry  poachers 
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in  quest  of  their  prey  are  as  daring  as  ravenous  wolves,  and  you  know  it. 
A  poacher,  recognised  by  a  keeper,  at  once  feels  certain  he  will  not  go 
unpunished  ;  let  his  name  be  pronounced,  and  he  is  that  moment  driven 
to  hopeless  desperation.  Nothing  can  save  him.  If  he  fly,  the  whole 
police  force  of  the  county  are  on  his  track ;  if  he  submit,  he  is  locked 
up  in  some  out-house  till  morning,  then  to  be  committed  to  piison  to 
await  his  trial — his  wife  and  family,  if  he  have  any,  are  consigned  to  the 
workhouse.  Should  he  stand  his  ground,  determined  not  to  be  captured, 
the  consequences  are  usually  fatal.  But,  while  you  are  so  wickedly 
remiss  in  removing  the  cause  which  makes  men  criminals,  you  are  very 
apt  in  detecting  and  bringing  them  to  punishment. 

In  the  case  I  have  narrated,  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  retributive 
justice  was  astounding ;  the  care,  the  liberality  you  displayed  to  ensure 
the  death  of  the  victim  would  have  immortalised  you  had  they  been 
devoted  to  a  noble  cause.  All  your  thoughts  were  directed  to  one 
object — it  was  to  have  blood  for  blood  ;  nothing  less,  I  guess,  would  have 
given  you  satisfaction  and  repose. 

Judging  from  the  apathy  you  evince  towards  the  labourer  ere  he  be- 
comes attainted  by  crime,  and  the  promtitude  with  which  you  pursue 
him,  even  to  death,  when  he  becomes  criminal,  one  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  you  really  own  no  connection  with  him  till  the  die  is  cast 
which  consigns  him  to  degradation,  torture,  and  oblivion  ;  that  it  is  your 
mission  to  tempt,  goad,  entrap,  and  hunt  him  down ;  that  you  are  but 
his  evil  genius,  the  minister  of  his  destruction.  For  the  many  long  years 
he  toils  beneath  the  load  you  thrust  upon  him,  you  never  think  him 
worthy  of  your  earnest  consideration ;  you  make  no  efforts  towards  im- 
])roving  his  condition  ;  you  never  grant  him  a  moment's  cessation  from 
the  turmoils  and  cares  which  crush  him;  you  never  reflect  that  he  pos- 
sesses feelings  akin  to  yours ;  you  heed  him  not,  but  leave  him  to  his 
intolerable  fate,  a  never-ending  slavery,  by  which  he  gains  a  paltry  pit- 
tance, a  mere  crust  to  munch  and  loathe  from  day  today,  from  year  to  year; 
as  if  he  were  a  beast,  and  possessed  not  the  appetites,  the  wants,  and  the 
necessities  common  to  man.  In  such  moments,  when  he  is  out  of  all 
patience  with  this  hateful  monotony,  seeing  your  hares  and  pheasants  in 
profusion  around  him,  he  is  naturally  tempted  *  to  kill  and  eat.' 

You  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  natural  consequence  of  his  privation,  and 
so  you  keep  an  armed  band  at  great  cost,  to  watch  your  preserves  by  day 
and  night.  This  is  ineffectual  to  deier  poachers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
possess  more  courage  and  skill  (call  it  cunning,  if  you  please)  than  the 
majority  of  their  fellows.  The  man  who  perished  for  the  murder  of  your 
keeper  was,  as  you  knew,  the  most  intelligent  labourer  on  your  estate. 
He  had  passed  his  youth  among  a  well-informed  class,  surrounded  by 
plenty;  till 'an  unfortunate  mishap  compelled  him  again  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  one  of  your  miserable  cottages,  and  to  be  the  recipient  for  his 
toil  of  a  worse  than  pauper's  pay.  Miserable  man  !  The  short  gleam  of 
sunlight,  which  had  shed  warmth  to  his  youthful  heart,  but  served  to 
make  him  feel  the  pangs  of  want  more  keenly,  and  to  picture  to  himself 
more  vividly  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  state  in  which  he  would  have 
to  exist  under  the  harsh  rule  of  your  ignorant  and  insolent  menials. 
Sir,  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say,  and  they  shall  be  diiected 
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especially  to  your  welfare.  Let  me  implore  you  to  reflect  deeply  on 
what  you  liave  been  doing  through  your  long  life.  If  you  do  so,  I 
cannot  but  think  you  will  find  much  to  regret,  much  to  repent  of,  and 
conceive  the  necessity  for  great  reformation.  You  have  but  a  few  years 
to  live,  pray  employ  them  in  managing  your  estate  more  in  accordance 
with  rational  and  economic  principles.  Reclaim  your  waste  lands,  it  is  a 
sin  to  sacrifice  such  rich  soil  to  so  bad  a  purpose.  Let  the  dismal  scene, 
now  devoted  only  to  your  pastime,  present  the  prospect  of  a  smiling  har- 
vest; and  those  hills  and  vales,  at  present  so  rugged  and  neglected,  in 
imitation  o^  your  excellent  neighbours  be  grazed  by  a  numerous  herd  of 
fine  healthy  cattle.  So  may  you  hope  for  a  cheerful  old  age,  and  deserve 
it.  So  may  your  fine  property,  now  so  basely  prostituted,  become  a 
blessing  to  the  industrious  and  deserving  cotter.  So  may  you  be  amply 
recompensed  for  the  shares  you  now  hold  in  the  dungeon,  the  penal 
settlement,  and  the  gallows.  Christopher. 

THE    JENKINS     INSTITUTION. 


EXTRACT   FROM    THE    WILL   OP   THE    LATE    MR.   C.  J.  JENKINS,    RELATING   TO   THE 
ESTABLISHMENT    AND  ENDOWMENT     OF    AN     INSTITUTION    FOR    THE 

WORKING    CLASSES. 

Upon  trust  that  they,  my  said  trustee  and  trustees,  do  and  shall  rent,  hire, 
or  acquire,  or  obtain  in  some  legal  way,  one  or  more  commodious  hall  or 
room  or  halls,  or  rooms  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  square,  with 
requisite  offices,  in  some  good  public  and  central  situation  or  situations  in 
London  (preference  being  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Oxford  Street 
and  the  neighbourhood)  ;  and  do  and  shall,  by  and  out  of  the  income  of 
my  said  residuary  estate,  make  all  necessary  payments  for  lighting, 
repairing,  cleaning,  and  keeping  in  good  order  and  condition,  the  said 
hall  or  room  or  halls  or  rooms,  and  any  others  to  be  at  any  time  hereafter 
obtained  in  their  place  or  stead  or  in  addition  thereto ;  and  do  and  shall, 
in  like  manner,  obtain  from  time  to  time  any  other  hall  or  room  or  halls 
or  rooms,  in  lieu  of  any  former  ones  or  in  addition  thereto,  according  to 
circumstances  and  to  the  state  of  funds  legally  at  tlieir  and  his  disposal, 
so  that  one  or  more  of  such  grood  and  commodious  halls  or  rooms  as 
aforesaid  may,  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  for  ever  hereafter,  be 
kept  up  and  continued  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned.  And  such 
halls  and  rooms  shall  bo  designated  and  known  as  the  ^  Jenkins  Institu- 
tion' or  Institutions,  and  shall  be  appropriated,  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  working  classes  and  their 
children — that  is  to  say,  as  a  reading-room,  library,  and  place  of  resort 
for  working  men,  operatives,  and  artisans  during  the  evenings,  and  as  a 
school  for  the  children  of  such  classes  during  the  day-time.  And  such 
hall  or  room  or  halls  or  rooms  may  also  be  used  and  appropriated,  at 
convenient  times  during  the  day-time  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
lectures  being  delivered,  and  discussions  and  debates  held  therein.  And 
such  use  of  the  said  hail  or  room  or  halls  or  rooms  as  aforesaid  shall  not 
be  prohibited  or  denied  to  any  one  or  more  particular  class  or  sect  or 
classes  or  sects  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  in  their  religious,  political, 
or  other  tenets  or  doctrines ;  and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  school  in  the  said 
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halls  or  rooms  as  aforesaid,  my  said  trustees  and  trustee  shall  appoint  a 
fit  and  proper  person  as  a  schoolmaster  at  each  hall  or  room,  and  shall 
pay  him  for  his  services  out  of  the  income  of  the  said  trust  funds  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  one  guinea  a-week,  and  they  shall  have  full  power  from 
time  to  time  to  remove  such  schoolmaster  and  appoint  another  in  his 
place  at  discretion.  And  my  said  trustees  and  trustee  shall  have  power  to 
fix  some  trifling  subscription  or  payment,  to  be  made  and  taken  for  all 
or  any  of  such  uses  of  the  said  halls  or  rooms  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay 
and  appropriate  the  sums  so  to  be  received  in  or  towards  renting,  hiring, 
or  otherwise  legally  acquiring  or  obtaining  other  halls  or  rooms  as  afore- 
said, or  otherwise  in  reference  thereto,  as  they  or  he  may  think  proper. 
And,  for  better  and  more  effectually  carrying  out  my  views  and  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  institution  and  establishment  of  the  said  hall 
or  halls  as  aforesaid,  I  direct,  authorise,  and  empower  my  said  trustees 
and  trustee — as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  period 
of  five  years  from  the  time  of  my  decease,  or  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period  if  they  or  he  shall  think  proper — to  frame  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  said  hall  or  halls  ;  and  from  time  to 
time  to  make  alterations  and  variations  in,  and  additions  to,  such  code  of 
rules  and  regulations ;  and  to  appoint  a  governing  committee  of  twelve 
directors,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  from  time  to  time  have  the  entire 
control  and  management  of  the  said  hall  or  halls  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  my  will. 

Trustees  :  Mrs.  Martha  Jenkins,  widow  of  the  deceased  ;  Mr. 
Joshua  Binns,  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Whitaker, 
Treasurer  of  the  John  Street  Institution. 

First  Committee:  John  Kenny  (instead  of  Henry  Hetherington, 
deceased),  James  Watson,  Henry  Ivory,  John  Cramp,  Thomas  Cooper, 
Richard  F.  Brettingham,  Thomas  Martin  Wheeller  (of  Heringsgate), 
George  Rogers,  and  the  above-named  trustees.  One  third  of  the 
committee  to  retire  annually,  and  their  places  filled  up ;  and  all  future 
committees  appointed  by  members  of  the  Institution  of  not  less  than  six 
months'  standing. 

The  bequest  is  estimated  lo  be  w^orth  upwards  of  ^10,000.  The  will 
has  been  duly  proved,  and  the  foundation  deed  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

THE  BOSJESMANS  AND  MR.  OWEN. 


Observe  the  task  which  government  has  had  to  play  with  the  Kaffirs, 
who  rank  amongst  the  boldest  and  most  chivalrous  men  in  the  world,  the 
tallest  and  finest  race  in  the  universe,  yet,  strange  as  it  appears,  neighbours 
and  enemies  of  the  most  degraded  and  diminutive  race,  'the  Bosjesmans' 
— creatures  forming  the  connecting  link  between  man  and  brute.  The 
British,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  long  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
with  the  Kaffirs — -but  they  will  never  become  the  slaves  of  white  men  ; 
the  brave,  the  free  and  warlike  Kaffir  will  never,  while  life  continues, 
yield  one  yard  of  land — rich  as  it  is  in  its  variegated  beauty — in  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  Dutch,  now  gaping  for  them.  Such  was  my 
reply  to  a  reverend  prelate,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London, 
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where  the  Bosjesmans  were  exhibiting  at  the  time  ;  it  was  in  answer  to  a 
question  relative  to  the  probability  of  a  child  of  the  Bosjesmans  ever 
attaining  the  language,  manners,  and  customs,  and  the  intellectuality  of 
Europeans.  I  stated  that  my  impression  was  that  any  future  knowledge 
that  the  child  might  imbibe  would  be  entirely  attributable  to  the  circum- 
stances it  was  placed  in  in  early  youth.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
reverend  prelate  sat  a  philanthroj)ic  old  man — a  hat  of  broad  brim,  plain 
brown  coat,  and  waistcoat  of  ihe  olden  time — the  eccentricity  of  whose 
di  ess  accorded  but  too  well  with  the  manners  of  the  individual  himself, 
who  seemed  to  observe,  as  his  head  reclined  upon  his  hands  supported  by 
his  stick,  *  the  Bosjesmans*  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  thoughtfulness 
and  concern,  as  if  pondering  on  the  past  and  future  fate  of  these  human 
savages,  or,  it  might  be,  he  had  in  some  way  been  concerned  in  the 
future  welfare  of  their  race.  However,  on  the  left  of  this  quiet  and  pen- 
sive old  gentleman  sat  a  lady,  whose  duty,  it  seemed,was  in  communicat- 
ing all  that  was  said  concerning  the  subject  of  any  conversation  with  the 
reverend  prelate,  and  explanation  concerning  the  people.  The  latter  part 
of  our  discourse  seemed  much  to  interest  him.  I  being  shortly  afterwards 
called  upon  to  attend  to  the  Africans,  the  stranger  gentleman  took  up  the 
thread  of  my  discourse ;  and  upon  my  return,  in  drawing  near  them, 
I  heard  the  following  words  between  ihe  reverend  prelate  and  old  philo- 
sopher, the  latter  of  whom  exclaimed  with  much  vehemence — *That  is 
what  I  have  been  endeavouring  for  the  last  forty  years  to  prove,  both  in 
this  and  in  other  countries,  that  a  man  is  guided  in  the  future  by  the 
present  circumstances,  over  which  we  have  no  conti'ol.'  An  electric 
shock  could  uot  so  suddenly  have  altered  ihe  reverend  prelate's  manner. 
A  few  more  words  passed.  The  one  rose  to  depart — it  was  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  !  His  companion  remained — it  was  Robert  Owen,  the 
Socialist. —  From  S,  Tyler's  Scrap  Book. 

MR.    TRAVERSES    LECTURES. 


Two  Lectures,  delivered  in  Finsbury  Chapel,  South  Place,  by  JVewn- 
ham  Travers,  B.A.  (Charles  Fox,  Paternoster  Row.) — The  author  of 
these  lecures  was  once  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  Upon 
purely  conscientious  grounds  he  left  that  communion,  and  in  the  pulpit 
of  South  Place — a  pulpit  consecrated  by  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
W.  J,  Fox — renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  dogmas  of  episcopal  Chris- 
tianity. This  was  a  bold  step  to  take.  It  was  hurling  a  noble  defiance 
in  the  face  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  There  are,  we  fear,  not  many  cler- 
gymen who  would  have  either  the  honesty  or  the  courage  to  act  thus. 

The  subjects  of  the  above  lectures  are — 1st.  '  The  Priesthood  and  the 
Ministry' — 2nd.  ^  Inspiration.'  From  the  first  we  give  the  following 
extract : — ^  The  true  minister  waits^  as  his  name  implies,  upon  his  age. 
He  respects  and  honours  it  too  much  to  live  only  among  old  traditions 
or  to  suppose  that  to  by-gone  generations  God  has  revealed  all  his  truth. 
He  seeks  to  understand  its  wants  and  to  minister  to  them  ;  not  rashly 
affecting  to  forestall  them,  and  penetrate  the  future  ideas  that  still  enrich 
the  world,  but  rather  leaving  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  while  ever 
preferring  the  present  as  the  latest  and  best  development  (spite  of  all  its 
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faults)  of  man's  destiny.  He  serves  his  generation  by  presenting  religion 
in  a  more  genial  aspect  than  narrow  institutions  have  permitted  it  to 
wear,  and  commends  himself,  free  from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  that 
must  postpone  the  well-being  of  humanity,  to  the  service  of  a  class. . . . 
He  claims  no  deference  on  the  ground  that  mysteries  are  committed  to 
him :  he  treats  of  mysteries  indeed,  but  mysteries  in  which  all  mankind 
has  part — the  mysteries  of  the  world  around  us  and  within  us.  He  relies 
on  no  virtue  or  authority  given  by  imposition  of  hands,  whose  effect  is 
best  seen  in  the  frivolous  disputes  engendered  by  so  unmeaning  a  ceremo- 
nial, as  to  the  validity  of  this  mode  or  that.' 

From  the  lecture  on  *  Inspiration'  we  take  the  following  passage: — 
'  Yes,  I  attribute  inspiration  to  all  who  iiave  embodied  in  words  an  eter- 
nal truth,  or  who  in  their  lives  have  manifested  their  submission  to  its 
influence ;  for  all  to  whom  the  j)ower  of  a  great  unselfish  thought  has 
been  as  the  coal  of  fire  on  the  prophet's  lips,  purging  away  iniquity  and 
constraining  them  to  speak  and  act.  You  who  think  the  assertion  pre- 
sumptuous or  profane,  by  what  other  characters  do  you  propose  to  estab- 
lish your  claim  to  inspiration  for  a  few  ?  "  It  must  be  a  supernatural 
energy :" — alas  !  and  so  it  may  be  called.  It  is  confessed  and  felt  to  be 
so,  so  rare  in  action  are  men  at  all  times  that  it  has  been  as  a  foe  to  them, 
and  they  have  struggled  and  wrestled  that  they  should  not  give  it  utter- 
ance, for  it  has  bidden  them  sacrifice  health,  friends,  fame ;  bidden  them 
take  the  cross,  and,  for  all  its  burden,  persevere  5  and  it  is  well  for  the 
world  that  some  few  have  done  all  this.'  F.  G. 

AMERICA    ON    INTERVENTION. 


At  Boston,  the  other  day,  Mr.  D.  Webster  said,  in  the  course  of  an 
admirable  speech,  *  For  my  part,  at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant 
at  recent  events  connected  with  Hungary,  than  at  all  those  which  passed 
in  her  struggle  for  liberty.  I  see  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demands 
of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth  and  his  companions  should  be  given 
up.  And  I  see  that  this  demand  is  made  in  derision  of  the  established 
law  of  nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is  something  on  earth  greater  than 
arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirl- 
wind has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  has  it:^  power.  But  there  is 
something  among  men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  power  than 
lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake — that  is  the  threatened  indignation  of 
the  whole  civilised  world.' 

HUGH     DOHERTY     ON     FOURIERISM. 


The  Chronotype  is  the  best  American  Socialistic  journal  we  have  seen. 
In  No.  24  we  find  that  Hugh  Doherty  has  retired  from  the  Fourierites 
— writing  thus  :  *  The  Socialists  are  too  conceited  in  their  present  state 
of  knowledge,  and  must  be  stimulated  a  little,  as  well  as  Catholics  and 
Protestants — Royalists  and  Republicans.  The  Fourierists  are  not  less 
jealously  conservative  of  the  dead-letter  of  their  master's  writings  now 
than  older  sects  of  doctrine  and  philosophy.  This  is  right  in  one  sense 
and  wrong  in  another.  It  is  good  as  far  as  the  printing  and  the  publish- 
ino"  of  the  work  of  Fourier  are  concerned,  that  the  world  may  profit  by 
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his  labours ;  but  it  is  stao;nant  and  obstructive  witli  regard  to  develop- 
ment of  higher  truths.  Fourier  enlarged  the  philosophical  horizon  of 
the  mind,  and  put  forth  many  admirable  plans  and  truths,  but  refused  to 
give  his  science  to  the  world.  He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  communi- 
cate what  he  liked,  and  keep  back  from  his  disciples  and  the  world  what 
part  he  chose,  of  his  discoveries.  That  was  a  weakness  in  his  character 
which  falls  upon  his  school.  He  has  left  them  rich  in  plans,  but  poor 
in  science,  and  that  is  why  they  are  obliged  to  cli'ig  to  the  letter  from  the 
fearof  losing  the  s])irit.  After  working  with  them  many  years,  I  find  my- 
self constrained  to  leave  them.  They  are  excellent  men,  but  not  sufficiently 
progressive.     Fourier  is  a  great  master,  but  Nature  is  a  still  greater/ 

ON    FALLEN    HUNGARY.  " 


I. 

Ah!  generous,  brave,  law-loving  Hungary, 

Too  trustful  and  too  constant  to  thy  Kings, 
Who  shall  aspire  with  thy  pure  fame  to  vie, 

Whereon  no  spot  of  low  ambition  clings? 
Bulwark  of  Europe,  trora  whose  bravery 

The  Turk,  the  Frank,  the  Russian,  slunk  repell'd, 
In  Freedom's  cause  thou'rt  fallen  mightily; 

Yet  never  will  thy  soul  of  tire  be  quelPd. 
Thou,  Phoeaix-like,  ten  times  hast  liv'd  anew. 

When  tyi-anny  had  lopt  thy  noble  form  ; 
Yet  from  the  sturdy  root  fresh  branches  giew, 

Bolder  and  stronger  to  defy  the  storm. 

II. 
Who,  who,  like  thee,  without  compulsion  wise, 

Uprais'd  the  poor  to  freedom's  rights  and  laud, 
Embrac'd  all  claims  in  faithful  compromise, 

Join'd  diverse  creed  and  race  in  equal  band? 
Hated  by  tyrants  for  thy  love  of  right, 

Too  good  wast  thou  to  be  allowed  on  earth; 
By  men  of  blood,  whose  go  \  is  lawless  might, 

Betray'd  and  butcher'd,  solely  for  thy  worth. 
Weep,  Germany,  weep!  France,  hide  thy  face  in  shame! 

Groan,  stupid  England!  proud  Osmanli,  cower: 
For  Law  is  prostrate;  Right's  an  empty  name: 

The  rufl&an  flood  has  burst,  the  countries  to  devour. 

III. 
Oh,  foully  cruel,  idiot,  fiend-driv'n  race 

Of  Austrian  Hapsburg,  once  esteem'd  astute, 
Besotted  kinglings,  bigoted  and  base, 

Born  to  cajole,  forswear,  and  persecute; 
Bohemia,  Belgium,  Austria,  triple  Spain, 

And  Hungary,  curse  your  perjur'd  violence: 
The  Lombard  hates  you. — Come,  ignobly  reign, 

Vassals  of  Russia,  emperors  in  pretence. 

IV. 

Alas!  that  insects  vile  as  these  should  stain 

The  royal  honour,  and  nnike  Kings  abhorr'd! 
Alas  for  Europe,  which  can  ne'er  again 

Know  loyal  love,  or  trust  a  monarch's  word! 
Republicans,  rejoice!  the  bloodv  game 

Though  Russia  rave,  wins  victory  for  you. 
Kings  from  ten  thousand  sulphurous  lips  proclaim. 

Kings  are  wild  beasts,  whom  blows,  not  oaths,  subdue. 

Christian  Teacher,  No.  46. 
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A  Devonshire  paper  remarks  : — '  Some  years  ago  Mr.  George  Nott  was  a  draper 
ot  Dartmouth,  and  during  that  time  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Tucker,  of  Cornworthy.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Nott  died,  and  left  Mr.  Nott  with  a 
young  family.  After  a  time  Mr.  Nott  with  his  family  removed  to  Liverpool. 
He  has  now  a  daughter  grown  up  to  womanhood,  who  went  to  reside  with  the  late 
Mrs.  Henrichson,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  day  of  the  tragical  death  of 
the  latter.  At  that  time  Mr.  Nott  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  his  daughter  went 
to  see  him,  and  consequently  she  was  absent  from  Mrs.  Henrichson's  when  Wil- 
son perpetrated  the  foul  murders.  Thus  she  providentially  escaped  the  assassin.' 
[Mrs.  Henrichson  was  out  when  the  murderer  commenced  his  work,  was  it  Pro- 
vidence which  caused  her  to  return  to  meet  the  same  fate  as  her  children  ?] 

The  Lancashire  Beacon^  No.  16,  contains  Mr.  Southwell's  '  Declaration  of 
Principles.' 

'  Remarks  on  the  Confessions  of  a  Teetotaller  on  his  Conversion  from  Teetotal- 
ism  to  Temperance,'  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Jabez  Inwards.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  prefer  the  *  Confessions  '  to  the  confutation. 

The  Record  having  published  a  paper  tracing  the  potato  rot  in  Ireland  to  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  cholera  to  the  passing  of  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Bill, 
touching  the  Queen  and  the  Pope — the  Scotsman  styles  it  '  a  farago  of  blasphemy, 
nonsense,  and  falsehood,'  which  is  better  than  was  to  be  expected  from  a  Scotch 
paper. 

At  the  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Macclesfield  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful 
Knowledge,  the  Rev.  S.  Bowen  declared  it '  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  man  was 
not  only  accountable  for  what  he  does,  but  also  accountable  for  what  he  is — not 
only  accountable  for  his  conduct,  but  also  accountable  for  his  character.'  We  need 
not  say  that  the  proof  was,  as  usual,  a  disproof  of  the  assertion.' 

The  chaplain  of  the  Edinburgh  gaol  has  resigned  his  situation,  having  gone  over 
to  the  Free  Church.  His  congregation  had  a  conscientious  desire  to  follow  their 
pastor,  but  the  intolerant  gaoler  wouldn't  allow  them  ! 

Mr.  E.  Johnson  informs  us  that  the  Working  Man's  Institute  of  Brighton, 
formed  thirteen  months  ago,  contains  six  hundred  members,  at  thirteen  pence  a 
quarter,  and  a  library  of  2000  books. 

The  National  and  Philan'.ihropic  Institution,  Leicester  Square,  have  published 
their  fifth  Report  on  Sanatory  Progress,  elaborate  and  illustrated.  It  contains 
very  much  useful  information,  which  would  be  found  of  interest  and  service  if 
circulated  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  provinces.  This  Association  is  opening 
a  more  practical  and  business-like  aspect  than  formerly)  and  has  established 
claims  to  public  support. 

Mr.  Knowles,  of  Hyde,  has  had  three  dozens  of  the  letter  of  Mazzini  to  the 
French  Ministers,  and  has  sent  to  town  for  more.  We  trust  this  historical  letter 
will  get  circulated  widely  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Bentley,  author  of  '  Education  as  it  ought  to  be,'  requests  our  opinion  upon 
his  proposal  to  introduce  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  into  all  schools.  But  he  advances 
no  new  reason,  nor  any  old  one  of  sufficient  weight  to  shake  the  objections,  on 
moral  grounds,  which  we  have  to  its  use  in  that  form.  We  think  that  Martineau's 
Lecture,  entitled  the  '  Bible  and  the  Child,'  has  decided  the  utter  unfitness  of  the 
Bible  for  juvenile  education. 

Cuttings  from  the  West  Indian,  a  Colonial  journal,  have  been  sent  to  us,  being 
a  series  of  chapters  of  the  lowest  calumny  on  Paine.  This  libelling  of  pietists, 
chased  from  the  centres  of  civilisation,  seems  doomed  to  expire  on  the  verge  of 
the  world.     The  effort  is  very  poor. 

A.  B.  writes: — *  If  an  atheiijt  cannot  claim  the  protection  of  the  law,  either  for 
*'  lite  or  property,"  he  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  legally  make  a  ivill — can  he  ?* 
[Yes,  as  no  oath  is  required  in  doing  it.]  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 


[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an« 
nouncements  of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  from  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LiTERAR-s  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Dec.  Qth  (7),  J.  D.  Collet, 
'  Taxes  on  Knowledge.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — December  9th, 
a  lecture. 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
December  10th  (84),  Mr.  Elvin,  *  On  Ethics.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road.— Dec.  9th  (7),  Mr.  S.  Kydd,  '  French 
Revolution  of  1830.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars.— Dec.  10th  (8^),  a  Lecture. 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Dec.  10th  (83), 
Mr.  A.  B.  Stevens,  *  The  War  of  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nant.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street —Dec.  9th  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
•  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Dec.  9th  (11^  a.m.), 
a  Lecture. 

Institute,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. — 
Dec.  9th  (7),  a  Lecture. 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road. —  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9?  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124  ;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildmgs. — Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal, Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn. — Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9^  till  3,— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,   Miss   Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  Housed  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9i  to  3. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  knovn 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 


Pure 


Miller,    Duke-street,    Grosvenor-square. 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,176,  High  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown  Bread,  Indian  Maize. 


Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars   Road. — Meals 
Hominy,   American    Biscuits,  etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 

WORKS,  EDUCATIONAL  86  SPECULATIVE. 

BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8  Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.    2nd  1000 2    6 

Practical  Grammar.    3rd  lOOO, i     6 

Hand-Book  of  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000    1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000..  1  6 
Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate . .  1  6 
Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.    4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  &  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0     6 
Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Views.     2nd  1000    0     6 

J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternos, 
ter  Row. 


MORALITY  OF  COMPETITION. 

My  dear  Holyoake, — la  your  Reasoner  of  last 
vveek  'John  Hunter,'  supposing  a  case  of  competi- 
tion, w  rites  as  follows  : — 

'  By  keeping  his  eyes  open  he  watches  the  state 
of  the  markets,  and  occasionally  finds  out  a  needy 
seller  who  will  make  a  sacrifice  for  cash,  and  to 
sustain  his  credit  will  sell  for  less  than  prime  cost 
(all  fair,  mind  you,  in  competition) ;  and  Mr.  L, 
will  not  charge  this  dealing  with  immorality.'  Re- 
gretting to  spoil  an  excellent  sentence,  I  would 
still  observe  that  I  do  charge  this  dealing  with 
immorality. 

W.  J.  Linton. 


REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  N  o.  22 335  6 

J.H.P 1  0 

J.  W.,  Sunderland 2  0 

Edwin  Johnson,  Brighton 2  0 

Mr.  Bainbridge,       do 1  0 

J.Ransom,               do 1  0 

Mr.  James,                do 1  0 

M.  Cuckfield,           dOi    ]  0 

R.  G.  W.,  Harborough 1  0 

Alex.  Fraser,  Aberdeen , 3  0 

J.B 5  0 

D 1  0 

L  H 2  6 

Benjamin  Hagen,  Derby i  0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d.; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


Just  Published,  2nd  edition  for  the  million. 

Pages  313,  closely  printed,  and  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  with  full  Table  of  Contents  and  Compre- 
hensive Index,  Price  23., 

AMERICA  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLAND: 
the  respective  Social  Eflects  of  the  American 
and  English  Systems  of  Government  and  Legisla- 
tion,  and  the  Mission  of  Democracy.  By  R. 
W.  Russell,  of  Cincinnati,  United  States,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law. 
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'  He  compares,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  the 
respective  systems  of  government  and  lepislation  in 
England  and  the  United  States  '—Law  Tunes. 

'  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  show,  by  contrast, 
the  working  of  the  democracy  of  America  and  the 
aristocracy  of  Engl&nd.'— Spirit  oj  the  Age. 


Just  Published,  in  1  vol.,  cloth  lett..  Price  3s;  6d. 

THE  PUTiGATORY  OF  SUICIDES:  a  Prison 
Rhyme,  in   ten   books,  with   Notes      By  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  Cbartiht.     'J"o  be  had  in  6  parts  at  6d., 
or  in  18  numbers  at  2d.  each. 
Cooper's  Wise  Saws  and  Blodern  Instances. 

2  vols.,  cloth  lettered 5     6 

■ Baron's  Yule  Feast.    1  vol.,  wrapper     I     0 


An  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and 
its  Influence  on  Morals  and  Happiness. 
By  William  Godwin.     2  vols  in  1 5     0 

Mirabaud's  System  of  Nature.     2  vols  in  1, 

cloth  lettered 5     0 

[To  be  had  in  l.S  parts  at  4d.  each.] 

Discussion  on  the  Existence  ot  God  and  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  between  Origen 
Barheler  and  Robert  Dale  Owen.  1  vol., 
cloth  boards  and  lettered 4     6 

Discussion  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible, 
between  O.  Batcheler  and  R.  D.  Owen. 
1  vol.,  cloth  boards,  lettered 3    2 

Ditto  m  a  wrapper 2     8 

Discussion  on  the  Existence  of  God,  between 
O.  Bacheler  and  R.  D.  Owen,  1  vol.,  cloth 
boards  and  lettered   1  10 

Ditto  in  wrapper    1     4 

fTo  be  had,  also,  in  8  parts  at  6d.  each,  or 
in  24  numbers  at  2d.  each. 

Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires  and  Law  of 
Nature.  1  vol.,  cloth  boards  and  lettered, 
with  3  engravings 3     0 

[To  be  had  in  parts  at  6d.,  and  in  numbers 
at  2d.] 

Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  cloth  boards     1     6 

Ditto  in  wrapper 1     0 

Miss  Wright's  Popular  Lectures.  1  vol., 
cloth  boards  and  lettered 3     0 

Injurious  Effects  of  Mineral  Poisons  in  the 

Practice  of  Medicine.     By  H.  Prater,  M.D.     1     9 

Thoughts  on  Great  Men  and  Select  Subjects. 

1  vol.,  cloth  lettered, 1     6 

To  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's-head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row. 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  1850  will  be  published, 

(price  one  penny,) 

No.  1  of  a  new  Weekly  Periodical,  to  be  entitled, 

COOPER'S  JOURNAL;  to  be  conducted  by 
Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory 
of  Suicides,'  and  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral, 
and  Political  Progress- 
It  wa>  a  saving  of  Napoleon  that  *  a  name  was  a 
programme  of  ideas  and  opinions;'  and  the  name 
of  the  ediior  ol  the  new  cheap  periodical  is  so  well 
known  as  that  of  a  '  Plain  Speaker,'  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professions, 
in  the  present  instance,  become  unnecessary. 

The  new  periodical  will  be  octavo  in  lorm,  and 
consist  ot  sixteen  closely  printed  pages  each  num- 
ber. 

The  first  number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  on 
New  Year's  Day, 

Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  to  be  had 
ot  all  booksellers  anu  news-<tgents  in  town  and 
Country. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH.— A  Lecture 
delivered  by  Mrs. Martin,  at  the  Hall  of  Science, 
Manchester,  Nov.  2<rd,  1849.  The  object  being  to 
give  a  useful  direction  to  the  public  attention  at- 
tracted by  the  execution  ot  the  Mannings.  Price 
Twopence. 

Published,  for  the  author,  by  Watson,  Queen's 
Heao  Passage,  London;  Heywood,  Oldham  Street, 
J.  Hevwood,  Deansgate,  Manchester;  G.  Smith, 
Greengate,Salford;  and  all  boo'.^ sellers.— Forwarded 
post  tree  on  receipt  ot  three  postage  sfa.nps.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  i\i artin.  No.  504,  Oxford  Street. 


COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  ot  Blackfriars  Bruige,  informs  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advanx 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supphing  Coal  of 
the  best  quali  v  at  the  lowest  pric  tor  readj  monev  ; 
the  rate  ot  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  £s  change.     Present  Price,  23s. 


OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 

O  10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  ike,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid  and  con- 
tain a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be 
answered^ 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3a.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Vo- 
lumes. 

All  post  offce  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Office,  London. 


Received.  —  Ccmmercial  Journal  and  Family 
Herald,  No.  49.— D.  Crossley.  (We  have  sent 
an  answer.) — C.  Shufflebotham.— Henry  Jeffery. 
—  D.  Glassford.  —  W.  A.,  Dalston.  (Had  his 
article  on  Thansgiving  Day  Sermons  arrived 
sooner,  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  in- 
serted it.)— W.  E.  B.— A.  Brown,  Glasgow.  (We 
have  sent  a  letter  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Love  for 
bim.J — W.  K.  (Questions  are  most  easily  re- 
plied to  when  put  in  a  tew  words  and  separately.) 
G.  Nuitall.  (We  give  all  the  notice  of  the  speech 
it  seems  to  deserve.  As  to  the  letters,  we  cannot 
answer.)— H.  G.  W.  ('  No  ray '  has  been  shed.) 
^Chronotype. 

***  We  shall  give  next  or  the  following  week 
'The  Intioduction  to  the  Se\enth  Volume  of  the 
Reasoner — an  Epilogue.' 

With  the  last  number  of  the  volume  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  an  engraving  ol  the  design  of 
the  Carlile  Monument,  of  suitable  size  to  bind  with 
the  volume. 


London:   Printed  by  Hohoake  &  Co.,  3.  Queen' 
Hi  ad  Passage,  lateuioster  Ki.w;  and  Publiohed 
by  J.  M  aison,  3,  Queen's  Heaa  Passage,  Pater' 
noster  Row. 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1849. 


No.  24.— New  Sbeies.]    EDITED  BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


[Price  2d. 


An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  be 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  tear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oemg  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  ot  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  thmgs  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  lite,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps. 


STAMP    ABOLITION    SUBSCRIPTION. 


My  dear  Holyoake, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  started  a  sub- 
scription which,  i'  successful,  will  so  materially  as-ist  the  News;>aper 
Stamp  Abolition  Commitree  in  their  enterprise ;  and  that,  in  so  doing, 
you  have  set  a  capital  example  to  the  popular  press  of  this  country.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  '  more  siibstani.ial  help  than  words'  is  good; 
but  I  am  far  from  thinkjiig  that  *  argument  is  unnecessary  to  recommend 
so  just  a  cause.'    Will  you  permit  me  to  add  a  i'ew  words  to  your  appeal? 

The  newspaper  is  one  of  tlie  essential  elements  of  political  life.  With- 
out the  information  which  the  people  daily  and  weekly  receive  by  this 
means  natio.-ial  and  popular  progress  would  become  impossible.  We 
should  be  again  standing  on  the  very  verge  of  barbarism,  and  politicul 
freedom  would  speedily  vanish  from  the  land.  Thus  the  newspaper, 
shackled  and  fettered  as  it  is  under  the  Stamp  Act,  is,  nevertlu'less,  a 
thing  of  prime  necessity. 

But  it  is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  a  monopoly  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  people  not  only  cannot  obtain  daily  information  of  political 
events  with  that  rapidity  which  is  essential  to  prompt  and  efficient  action, 
but  many  of  them  cannot  obtain  it  at  all,  and  others  only  by  hearsay 
from  their  more  fortunate  fellows.  It  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
political  action  on  their  part  so  often  comes  too  late,  and  still  oftener  does 
not  come  at  all  And  for  what  reasons?  Chiefly  Irom  the  fact  fhat 
government,  partly  perhaps  as  a  political  policy,  and  partly  from  fiscal 
necessities,  impose  a  tax  upon  all  broad-sheets  publishing  news.  Thus 
the  ChancelL-r  of  the  Exchequer  steps  in  between  popular  ignorance  and 
political  information,  and,  by  means  of  his  toll-dish,  indirectly  champions 
the  former. 

If  the  Whig  government  are  really  serious — as  they  insist  upon  it  they 
are— in  their  desire  to  elevate  the  ])eople,  and  fit  them  for  the  exercise  of 
the  vote,  and  still  more  important  duties,  why  do  they  retain  this  tax  ? 
Comf)laining  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  they  withhold  the  means  of 
enlightenment ;  by  their  parliamentary  s[)eeches  charging  the  masses 
with  unfitness  for  directly  co-operating  in  political  matters,  and  by  their 
parliamentary  acts  doing,  in  one  important  particular,  their  best  to  ensure 
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the  continuance  of  that  alleged  unfitness !  This  is  inconsistent,  certainly; 
but  unfortunately,  in  that  respect,  only  the  more  Whiggish.  We  may 
be  sure  they  will  never,  of  their  own  spontaneous  will,  attempt  to  correct 
this  flagrant  inconsistency  between  profession  and  practice.  Therefore 
the  appeal  to  them,  except  by  means  of  the  talismanic  *  pressure  from 
without,'  is  perfectly  useless.  The  appeal  lies  to  the  people ;  and  the 
Whigs  must  register  that  appeal. 

The  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee  are  appealing  to  the 
people.  Action  is  impossible  without  funds — hence  the  necessity  for  a 
subscription. 

Let  those  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
abolition  ponder  on  this  fact :  that  Publicity  is  the  handmaid  of  Demo- 
cracy, and  a  Free  Press  the  first  condition  of  good  government — and 
having  so  pondered,  can  they  continue  to  withhold  their  mite  from  the 
subscription  ?     I  think  not.  G.  H. 

[From  what  appears  in  this  number  readers  will  see  that  our  opportu- 
nities will  be  brief  of  collecting  the  sum  we  proposed  last  week  for  the 
Stamp  Abolition  Committee.  We  shall  feel  anxious  during  the  progress 
of  the  subscription  that  it  shall  reach  the  requried  amount.  We  have 
received  the  following  prompt  remittances  towards  the  1000  sixpences : — 
G.  J,  H.  1,  A.  H.  1,  H.  H.  1,  H.  T.  H.  1,  Thomas  Cooper  1,  H.  Merritt 
1,  Mr.  Evans  1,  D,  Scanlan  1,  G.  H.  1,  A.  D.  Brooks  1,  R.  Rouse  1, 
G.  J.  Y.  1,  a  Friend  2,  J.  W.  Billson  1,  J.  L.  2,  Mr.  Binion  2,  J.  P, 
Adams  1,  C.  Taylor  1,  W.  R.  W.  P.  1,  W.  G.  1,  E.  B.  W.  1,  Mr 
Ross  1,  F.  B.  Barton  1,  C.  F.  Nicholls  and  Friend  5,  G.  Murdett,  per 
do.,  1,  W.  Nicholls,  per  do.,  1,  H,  Nicholls,  sen.,  per  do.,  1,  W.  Stubbs 
1,  J.  Engledow  1,  W.  Cornish  1,  Mrs.  Matthews  2,  R.  Read  and 
Friends,  Kew,  7;  W.  B.  1,  G.  G.  1,  W.  Furness,  Manchester,  2,  H, 
Cook,  Bristol,  1,  D.  Ross  1.     Total  52  Sixpences. — Ed.] 

HUMANITY    AND     THE    PAPACY. 


MAZZINI    TO    M0NTALEMB1ERT. 

The  following  are  extracts  given  in  the  Democratic  Review  for  Decem- 
ber, from  this  famous  letter  of  M.  Mazzini — which  was  first  printed  in 
Xa  JRepubliquej  of  November  the  11th  : — 

*  The  Roman  question,  as  regards  the  invasion,  is  now  decided,  and  we 
can,  leaving  the  mire  of  calumnies,  contradictions,  and  hypocrisies,  elevate 
ourselves  to  a  loftier  sphere.  The  foolish  sectaries  of  the  doctrine  may 
drag  themselves  as  best  they  may  from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  from 
shame  to  shame,  trying  to  find  a  compro-mise  between  the  two  principles 
represented  at  Rome  by  the  Pope  and  the  People,  as  long  as  France  and 
Italy  tolerate  them  j  but  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  in  their 
hands. 

*  The  solution  of  the  question  belongs  to  humanity. 

*  Humanity  and  the  Papacy  are  the  two  extreme  terms  of  a  controversy 
inherent  to  the  progressive  education  of  the  human  mind,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  four  centuries  in  Europe.     If  these  words  be  changed  into 
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The  natural  history  of  a  course  of  independent  thinking  would  illustrate 
the  principles  inculcated  by  the  Reasoner,  The  priest  never  impresses 
one  with  an  idea  of  authority.  He  rather  seems  egotistical,  presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  intrusive.  If  we  retrace  the  steps  of  consciousness,  we 
arrive  at  the  point  when  we  first  found  ourselves  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Experience  taught  us  the  relation  of  man  to  man  and  to  the  external 
world.  Out  of  this  relation  grew  a  consciousness  of  the  value  of  Reason 
as  a  guide,  of  Truth  as  a  source  of  innocence  and  courage,  and  of  Justice 
as  the  perennial  bond  of  union  among  men.  Thus  we  learned  morality 
primarily  and  independently.  On  this  experience  and  reflection  Theology 
is  an  interpolation.  It  cannot  ignore  life,  or  conscience,  or  our  relation 
to  nature  and  society.  It  comes  as  an  addition,  and  affects  to  shed  new 
light  over  the  path  we  tread.  This  pretension  we  question.  It  talks  of 
God  in  language  which  we  understand  not,  and  we  refuse  to  adopt  a 
nomenclature  which  conveys  to  us  no  distinct  ideas.  It  threatens  us  for 
our  disregard  of  its  mission.  We  despise  its  arrogance.  At  the  last  day 
of  which  it  speaks,  it  will  not  take  our  responsibility — and  yet  it  would 
impose  upon  us  its  belief,  and  leave  us  to  answer  for  it.  We  will  answer 
only  for  our  own.  Where  we  must  suffer  if  wrong,  we  will  think  for 
ourselves.  It  babbles  to  us  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  of  Miracles, 
of  Prophecies,  of  the  Evidences,  and  the  Fathers,  But  what  care  we 
bow  Christianity  originated  unless  it  be  an  addition  to  the  economy  of 
life  or  conquests  of  thought  ?  Miracles,  Prophecies,  and  the  Fathers  are 
nothing  to  those  who  will  believe  in  Christianity  without  them,  if  Chris- 
tianity be  morally  and  intellectually  tenable — but  who  will  not  accept  it 
if  it  be  not  coherent  and  consonant  to  the  moral  sense,  whatever  Prophecy 
may  have  foretold,  or  Miracle  imposed,  or  the  Fathers  threatened. 

Thus  may  be  broadly  indicated  the  general  teachings  of  the  Reasoner* 
The  usual  accusations  of  the  churches  and  the  newspapers  do  not  reach 
us.  We  do  not  cavil  about  interpretations  of  Scriptures — we  accept  any 
interpretation  which  gives  us  a  new  and  useful  idea.  We  do  not,  as  is  pre- 
tended, hate  God,  we  merely  do  not  understand  his  self-elected  interpreters. 
We  have  no  aversion  to  another  life,  but  simply  doubt  if  any  grounds  of 
credibility  can  be  made  out  in  its  favour  free  from  presumption.  We  are 
not  disbelievers  from  antagonism — our  dissent  originates  in  the  non- 
understanding  the  topics  of  the  churches.  We  refuse  therefore  to  be 
uselessly  diverted  from  the  realisation  of  such  happiness  as  reason,  frater- 

*  Letters  to  the  following  eflfect  occasionally  corae  to  hand.  We  quote  the  last, 
received  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  inserted,  being  the  testimony  of  a  stranger  that  the 
influence  exercised  is  not  that  ascribed  to  us  by  those  who  have  denied  us  a  hear- 
ing. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  another  sum  (5s.)  towards  the  Reasoner  Fund,  and 
another  Chronotype.  I  am  quite  personally  unknown  to  you,  and  know  you 
only  through  the  medium  of  your  little  publications,  and  your  useful  lectures. 
Let  me  say,  with  a  grateful  heart,  that  I  have  received  valuable  discipline  from 
your  efforts.  I  am  employed  in  a  manner  that  my  labours  reach  the  public  eye, 
and  it  is  an  ever-recurring  thought  with  me  that  it  is  to  your  teachings  I  owe 
a  great  part  of  my  best  decisions.  The  conviction  of  a  like  influence  you  must 
have  exerted  upon  others  beside  myself,  surely  is  your  exceeding  reward,  when 
you  contemplate  the  course  of  your  life.  And  I  think  that  you  will  say  it  is  the 
best  of  all  rewards.  J.  B,' 
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nity,  and  study  can  furnish,  in  this  the  only  life  which  we  know.  Inas- 
much as  the  theologian  may  approach  us  not  to  intimidate  us — not  to 
ignore  our  conscience,  or  convictions,  but  to  submit  his  views  for 
our  unfettered  examination — we  respect  his  motives,  accord  him  our 
attention,  and  answer  according  to  the  impression  made  by  the  evidence 
presented. 

On  these  principles  of  judgment  and  procedure,  myself  and  coadjutors 
have  conducted  the  Reasoner.  What  distinction  of  terms  we  have  sug- 
gested, what  practical  example  set,  what  abbreviations  of  controversy 
introduced,  what  tactics  we  have  recast,  what  new  opinions  (if  any)  we 
have  advanced,  are  before  the  world.  It  will  be  the  fulness  of  reward 
if  these  exertions  shall  be  so  far  remembered  that  any  who  shall  engage 
in  the  same  advocacy  will  not  suffer  it  to  go  back,  permitting  us  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  our  seven  volumes  of  the  Reasoner  will  furnish  a 
page  in  the  history  of  the  permanent  development  of  independent  opinion 
in  this  country. 
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is  subdued,  or  his  silence  is  purchased.  But  where  the  people  lose  one 
f:'iend  on  these  accounts,  they  lose  ten  whose  pride  is  outraged  by  finding 
themselves  always  depondent,*  and  rather  than  be  thought  to  live  upon 
the  people  as  'paid  agitators,'  they  voluntarily  lay  down  what  no  perse- 
cution would  force  them,  no  price  would  induce  them,  to  give  up.  This 
is  simply  the  case  of  the  present  writer,  who  now  passes  to  work  that  may 
prove  self-sustaining.f  Not  that  his  convictions  are  changed, :j:  Every 
day  makes  more  clear  to  him  the  truth  expressed  by  Quinet — '  It  is  not 
possible  to  destroy  political  servitude  while  allowing  religious  servitude  to 
remain ;  the  political  springs  by  necessity  from  religious  slavery.  In 
that  place  where  the  Priest  may  say  to  an  entire  people:  "  Surrender  to 
me  your  reason  without  conditions,"  the  Prince,  by  an  infallible  logic, 
may  repeat  also :  "  Surrender  to  me  your  liberty  without  control." ' 

In  the  career  of  my  various  publications  issued  on  behalf  of  free-thought, 
I  have  (speaking  for  a  paragraph  in  my  owif  person)  served  the  public — 
however  imperfectly,  at  least  undeviatino;ly,  and  under  that  forfeiture  of 
liberty  which  deters  so  many,  and  at  a  cost  of  conventional  regard  which 
few  will  risk.  But  I  charge  no  obligations  on  others,  and  I  prefer  no 
claims  for  myself.  If  I  have  struggled  for  freedom  and  for  truth,  it  was 
also  because  I  wanted  them  for  myself.  I  should  have  worked  less 
effectively  had  not  others  helped ;  but  I  should  have  worked  no  less 
earnestly  had  I  been  alone.  1  would  have  freedom  for  myself  if  all  the 
world  were  content  with  slavery.  Opposition  to  error  is  but  a  well- 
understood  system  of  self-defence.  Truth  is  the  condition  of  tne  highest 
life ;  and  he  who  is  convinced  of  this  will,  wherever  he  may  be,  make 
war  on  error  till  he  dies. 

The  advocacy  pursued  in  the  Reasoner  has  not  pleased  everybody. 
We  did  not  expect  it.  Independent  in  all  things,  and  neutral  in  nothincr 
practical  or  dutiful,  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  paper — and  hence 
we  have,  at  times,  found  it  a  necessity  to  differ  from  some  with  whom  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  and  a  -profit  to  have  agreed.  That  there  are 
variations  in  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  between  earlier  and  later 
volumes  of  the  Reasoner,  is  probable.     It  ought  to  be  so,  or  we  should 

*  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  present  volume  of  the  iJeason^r,  including  the  sub- 
scriptions ot  the  '  Shilling  List,'  will  but  cover  the  printing  and  publishing  expen- 
ses. Some  further  subscriptions  promised,  which  will  no  doubt  arrive,  may 
form  some  surplus  for  editing. 

t  In  the  Review  announced  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  I  shall,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  general  Literature  and  Education,  enjoy  opportunities  of  public 
usefulness  ;  and  it  will  greatly  add  to  my  pleasure  to  believe  that  I  am  still 
addressing,  among  others,  those  readers  with  whom  I  have  so  long  had  the 
satisfaction  of  communicating.  To  realise  one  object  of  interest  to  many,  there 
will  shortly  be  issued  from  the  Reasoner  office  the  Lecturer,  each  number  of  which 
will  contain  a  select  Lecture,  carefully,  familiarly,  and  plainly  delivered — suitable 
for  use  as  a  tract,  and  intended  to  be  so  circulated.  After  each  lecture,  the 
Lecturer,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  other  places,  will  give  out  a  few  notices  which  it 
concerns  the  audience  to  hear.  G.  J.  H. 

X  Those  who  care  to  know  what  these  are,  and  wish  to  do  it  with  less  trouble 
than  examining  the  Reasoner,  axe  r  ferred  to  my  Life  of  Carlile.  It  is  the  last 
work  I  have  written  on  the  exposition  and  defence  of  heretical  opinion;  and  I 
had  an  impression  when  writing  it  that  it  would  be  the  last  for  some  time. 

G.  J.  H. 
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be  in  the  condition  of  those  who,  urging  others  to  advance,  have  remained 
stationary  themselves.  But  the  main  points  we  set  out  to  enforce,  it  will 
be  seen,  we  have  steadily  progressed  in  realising.  The  motto  selected 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  indicated  that  we  intended  to  hazard  a  bolder 
navigation  in  politics  as  well  as  theology.  The  preface  of  the  first  volume 
indicated  that  we  should  endeavour  to  mark  the  bounds  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  dark  part  of  things — that  we  should  acquiesce  in 
leaving  the  unknown  alone,  and  employ  our  thoughts  and  discourse  on 
things  of  this  life.  Hence  political,  educational,  and  competitive  refor- 
mation were  as  much  our  legitimate  objects  as  theological  reformation. 
In  developing  these  aims,  we  have  often  taken  a  course  which  has  been 
considered  irregular,  and  which  has  sometimes  been  punished  by  the  loss 
of  readers.  This  may  have  been  matter  of  regret ;  but  we  could  not 
qualify  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
adherents.  There  are  many  /ree-thinkers,  who  are  as  much  Jettered- 
thinkers  as  are  the  priests,  and  who  always  say  what  they  are  expected 
to  say,  lest  they  should  be  derided  for  a  new  opinion.  To  change  a  form 
of  expression  is  often  to  lose  caste.  Few  pause  to  examine  into  the  dif- 
ference between  conviction-serving  and  time-serving,  and  the  priest  calls 
you  an  ^  apostate'  and  the  liberal  a  '  trimmer,'  and  both  words  hold 
thousands  in  bondage  who  affirm  themselves,  and  who  believe  themselves, 
free.  It  has  been  our  habit  to  dare  many  things  for  the  truth.  We  have 
dared  the  opinion  of  the  world — and,  what  is  much  harder,  and  much 
more  rarely  done,  we  have  dared  the  opinion  of  our  ovrn  party. 

Better  on  this  occasion  than  any  previous  one  (as  no  request  is  pre- 
ferred) a  special  word  may  be  said  to  those  calling  themselves  *  free- 
thinkers.' There  are  hundreds  who  hold,  and  plume  themselves  on  hold- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Reasoner,  but  who  have  never  accorded  it  any 
support — although  to  have  paid  a  shilling  a  number  would  have  made  no 
sensible  diminution  in  their  means.  When  put  before  them  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  remarking,  *  Oh,  we  have  passed  through  all 
that.  Our  minds  are  made  up  upon  the  subject.'  Supposing  them  to 
be  so  well  informed  that  no  new  thought,  no  fresh  illustration,  can  add 
to  their  wisdom — there  is  a  thoughtless  and  intense  selfishness  in  such 
conduct.  We  believe  Christians  to  be  in  error — we  know  them  often  to 
be  unjust  and  vindictive,  but,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  display  virtue 
in  endeavouring  to  spread  what  they  believe  to  be  truth.  They,  too, 
*  have  passed  through  it  all,'  but  they  wish  others  *  to  pass  through  it' 
also.  Their  *  minds  are  made  up,'  but  they  wish  others  to  make  up 
their  minds  likewise ;  and  they  give  money  that  their  convictions  may 
be  shared  by  the  forlorn  savage  at  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  earth. 
'  Old  infidelity'  has  none  of  this  spirit,  and  it  deserves  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  contempt  which  it  seems  to  invite.  We  exempt  from  this  accusa- 
tion a  few  of  the  old  school,  whose  generous  assistance  we  have  often 
had  to  acknowledge.  The  band  of  propagandists — the  *  Working  circle' 
— whose  resources  have  been  expended  in  our  warfare,  are  composed 
mostly  of  a  new  order  of  thinkers  of  their  opinions.  Upon  these  devolve 
the  duty  of  creating  the  future.  When  we  next  appeal  to  them,  it  will 
be  to  aid  in  constructing  a  new  party,  who  shall  unite  a  lofty  chivaliy  to 
utilitarian  truth. 
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liberty  and  authority,  the  terms  of  the  problem  are  modified,  the  elements 
of  the  discussion  are  falsified,  and  there  is  attributed  to  humanity  a  cha- 
racter of  opposition  which  tends  to  deny  its  very  essence. 

'  M.  Montalembert  saw  in  the  French  Assembly  the  lofty  character  of 
the  question ;  he  disdained  particularities,  and  openly  attacked,  with 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  Republican  party  ;  but  he  re- 
mained beneath  the  question,  from  the  very  error  I  have  noticed.  It  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  question  in  the  sphere  of  principles,  the  more  that 
the  speech  of  M-  de  Montalembert  throws  more  light  on  the  state  of 
thing's,  and  of  mind,  than  any  Ministerial  speech  since  the  siege  of  Rome. 
As  Italians  and  Republicans  we  thank  him.  He  has  given  us  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  this  programme  is  a  positive 
proof  of  our  correctness.  The  compromises  invented  by  the  doctrine  are 
impossible,  are  null. 

*  The  Sint  ut  sunt  are  still  the  symbol  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Liberty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  Papacy.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  incarnated  in  the  Pope,  must  remain  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  XVI.— free  from  all  inspirations  of  his  conscience,  without 
limit,  without  conventions,  without  institutions,  which  may  check  it. 
Thus  speaks  the  oracle  of  the  Catholic  party ;  and  that  his  word  should 
be  the  word  of  the  future,  he  only  wants  the  conscience  of  the  human 
race — and  the  conscience  of  the  human  race  is  superior  to  the  Pope. 
This  conscience  which,  during  many  ages,  has  constituted,  by  its  consent, 
the  power  and  right  of  the  Pope,  now  protests,  not  for  liberty,  but  for 
authority  against  the  institution  in  the  name  of  which  M.  Montalembert 
would  suppress  the  free  development  of  Roman  emancipation. 

'  The  Papacy,  sir,  is  dead  ! — dead  in  blood — dead  because  it  betrayed 
its  mission,  which  was  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
strong — dead  for  having  for  three  and-a-half  centuries  held  an  unholy 
marriage  with  priests — dead  for  having  a  second  time  crucified  the 
Saviour  on  the  cross  of  selfishness — dead  because  it  preached  the  faith  it 
had  not — dead  for  having  denied  human  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  our 
immortal  souls — dead  for  having  condemned  science  in  Galileo,  philoso- 
phy in  Guidani  Bruno,  and  religious  reform  in  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague — dead  for  having  killed  political  life  by  analhemising  liberty 
— civil  life  under  the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition,  aud  corruption 
— moral  life,  by  converting  the  confessional  into  a  police-ear,  and  by 
sowing  discord  between  fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and 
their  husbands. .  .  .dead  because  the  people  have  risen,  because  Pius  IX. 
has  fled,  because  the  millions  curse  him,  because  the  servants  of  Voltaire 
defend  him. 

The  future  Italy,  United  Italy,  is  an  inevitable  fact.  This  Italian 
belief,  first  announced  by  Dante,  propagated  by  the  works  and  writings 
of  our  great  thinkers,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generi.tion  by  our 
literature,  left  by  father  to  son  during  the  last  thirty  years,  as  a  legacy, 
in  the  bosom  of  our  secret  societies,  and  nourished  in  blood  and  tears, 
we  shall  not  give  up  for  your  wretched  projects  of  concilation,  because 
you  choose  to  be  poetical  on  the  ruins  of  an  institution  which  was  sub- 
lime.    Popes,  emperors,  inborn  oppression,  the  jealousy  of  foreign  pow- 
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ers,  have  done  all  they  could  to  stifle  this  faith ;  they  have  failed.  The 
labour  of  union  has  never  ceased  durint;  three  centuries.  When  a  Pope 
wished — and  even  then  the  Papacy  had  lost  the  esteem  of  the  nation — 
his  name  to  be  glorified  by  Michael  Angelo,  he  was  fain  to  cry,  "  Away 
with  the  foreigner."  And  when  the  entlnisiasm  of  all  that  youth  you  ca- 
lumniate as  anai'chical  and  demagogic  saluted  to  its  illusion,  the  Pope  in 
whose  name  the  foreigner  dwells  in  Rome,  this  Pope  had  cried  the  sacred 
word  '  Italy  !' 

'  And  you  pretend  to  stop  this  movement !  You  have  the  pretension 
to  convince  us  that  we  are  sacrificing  our  lives  to  a  dream,  to  a  culpable 
illusion,  because  a  Pope  and  a  small  knot  of  corrupt,  immoral,  irreligious 
men,  pointed  at  in  scorn  by  the  people  as  the  Red  Triumvirs,  dare  to  lisp 
an  excommunication  against  us. 

'And  I — and  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  of  myself,  who  have  never 
signed  a  declaration,  nor  accepted  an  amnesty,  because  I  cannot  soil  my 
life  by  a  lie,  and  because  they  need  our  amnesty,  and  not  we  theirs — I 
who,  exiled  for  twenty  years,  have  sacrificed  my  whole  life,  and  my 
household  joys,  to  this  one  idea,  am  I  to  give  it  up ! 

'  Perish  the  Papacy  !  Live  Italy  !  If  ihe  church  has  said,  "  Father 
Ventura  walks  not  with  the  people,"  the  people  will  march  without  the 
Church — beyond  the  Church — against  the  Church  ?  Against  the 
Church  ?  No  !  We  will  walk  from  the  Church  of  the  past,  to  the 
Church  of  the  future — from  the  dead  Church  to  the  living  Church — the 
Church  of  freemen  and  men  ! 

'Joseph  Mazzini.' 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    EBENEZER    ELLIOTT. 


Not  with  presumptuous  verse  would  I  draw  near 

Thy  cold  remains,  O  Elliott,  great  and  brave; 
But  as  a  true,  though  younger  brother  bear 

My  humble    tribute  to  thy  sacred  grave. 
Nor,  o'er  thy  cold  remains,  would  I  excite 

Fierce  bitter  passion,  or  indignant  scorn  : 
Yet  for  that  thou  hast  served  with  heart  and  might 

The  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  lowly  born; 
That,  of  the  People,  thou  hast  ever  been 

The  Poet-hero  for  the  People,  and 
No  mock-proud  recreant,  insolent  and  mean, 

Scorning  his  low-born  brethren,  but  a  grand 
Teacher,  whom  verse  hath  raised  and  sanctified — 

iSo  here  I  will  proclaim,  for  thee  and  them 
That,  when  each  coronetted  race  has  died, 

And  every  king  has  lost  his  diadem — 
Still  shall  thy  name  live  in  the  life  of  time, 

Still  in  the  hearts  of  men  thy  verse  shall  glow. 
Still  on  her  way,  immortal  and  sublime, 

Thy  soul,  thy  People's  soul,  shall  bravely  go. 

London,  December  8,  1849.  Eugene. 
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On  the  first  of  February,  1850,  will  appear,  Price  6d., 

No.  1  OF 

THE     PEOPLE'S     REVIEW: 

©ebotci)  to  liiogress. 

(Excelsior.) 

EDITED    BY    FRIENDS    IN    COUNCIL. 


It  was  an  old  trick  even  of  the  Greek  factions  to  assume  to  themselves  the 
name  of  the  '  People.'  The  term  is  here  adopted  not  as  a  pretension,  but  as  an 
aim.  The  term  People  has  become  an  expression  equivalent  to  a  principle.  To 
profess  to  consider  the  People — meaning  thereby  the  whole  nation — is  a  precau- 
tion and  a  pledge  against  descending  into  narrow  partisanship  or  exclusive  sec- 
tarianism. 

The  phrase  'Friends  in  Council*  was  lately  used  as  the  title  of  a  book  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  statesmen — it  is  here  used  as  the  expression  of  the  fact  of  a  few 
friends  editing,  in  concert,  a  Review  for  the  instruction  of  the  many. 

Though  the  people  have  long  been  stirred  with  the  spirit  of  improvement,  no 
Literary  Magazine  has  been  issued  at  a  price  which  they  could  compass.  The  few 
have  their  critical  Monthlies  and  Quarterlies — while  the  many,  who  more  need  it, 
have  no  such  Guide  to  Books.  The  People's  Review  purposes  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, and  in  this  day  of  many  Books  to  indicate  which  are  the  useful  ones. 

Men  of  business  have  not  time  to  read  many  books,  men  of  toil  have  not  the 
means,  and  the  student,  bewildered  and  wearied  by  the  multitude  issued,  no 
longer  has  the  inclination  for  the  task.  A  person  reading  twelve  hours  every 
day,  would  be  able  to  read  only  one  fortieth  part  of  the  new  books  issued  every 
year,  exclusive  of  newspapers.  To  trace  a  short  path  through  this  labyrinth,  and 
to  relieve  the  ever  multiplying  class  of  thinkers  from  the  difl&culty  which  Hobbes 
felt  when  he  said  '  If  I  should  read  as  much  as  my  neighbours  I  should  be  as 
ignorant  as  they  are  ' — is  the  aim  of  the  PeopWs  Review. 

The  advantage  of  a  Monthly  Review  is  that  it  aflfords  time  for  some  maturity  of 
opinion.  Current  politics  hardly  admit  of  useful  treatment  till  time  has 
somewhat  winnowed  away  the  rumours  so  often  taken  for  the  facts  :  and  on  every 
question  the  opportunity  of  tracing  its  bearings  on  the  future  is  desirable.  That 
which  is  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  present  is  in  danger  of  degenerating 
into  sensuousness — that  which  is  directed  only  to  the  future  is  commonly  vision- 
ary: the  connection  of  the  two  is  the  correction  of  both  ;  it  sows  in  the  living  in- 
terest of  the  hour  the  seeds  of  the  future — is  at  once  practical  and  progressive. 

Each  number  of  the  Review  will  contain  articles  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
The  '  Friends  in  Council'  being  conversant,  collectively,  with  various  classes  of 
the  people,  will  write  for  them — seeking  to  aid  young  thinkers  engaged  in  personal 
improvement,  as  well  as  those  desirous  oi  literary  knowledge — studying  the  art  by 
which  the  great  Dr.  Chalmers  seems  to  have  achieved  his  extensive  usefulness — 
that  of  addressing  the  many  without  outraging  the  few;  in  other  words,  of  putting 
popular  progress  in  unison  with  higher  knowledge. 

There  will  be  wood-cut  illustrations. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court^  Fleet  Street. 
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The  Critic,  No.  207,  reviewing  *  English  History  for  Children,'  by  the  Rev.  J, 
M.  Neale,  M.  A.,  has  the  following  excellent  remarks : — *  Written  by  a  clergy- 
man, it  would  be  expected  to  teach  the  purest  Christianityc     But  it  does  not ;  on 

the  contrary,  an  anti-Christian  spirit  prevades  it The  spirit  of  charity,  that 

not  merely  calls  all  men  brothers,  but  thinks  of  them  and  treats  of  them  as  such, 
is  wanting  here.  Thus,  at  the  first  page  we  open  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First,  we  find  this  sentence  :  "  He  (Richard)  was  one  of  the  bravest  knights  and 
strongest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  justly  thought  that  there  was /ar  more  glory  in 
fighting  with  the  infidels  than  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Chiistians."  What  a 
horrible  doctrine  is  here  indirectly  instilled  into  young  minds — that  it  is  glorious 
to  kill  infidels!  And  this,  too,  by  a  Christian  clergyman!  A  real  Christian 
would  have  expressed  himself  somewhat  thus:  "He  was  one  of  the  bravest 
knights  and  strongest  men  of  his  time,  but  although  called  a  Christian,  he  knew 
so  little  of  the  law  of  Christ  that  he  thought  he  was  obtaining  glory  by  killing  his 
fellow  men  because  they  were  not  of  the  same  opinion.' 

A.  B.  writes — '  Did  I  ever  inform  you  that  the  Mr.  Chapman  who  opposed  your 
articles  on  Jesuitism,  in  the  PeopWs  Press,  is  a  schoolmaster,  in  the  school  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Towers  ?  Such  is  the  fact.  I  I'emember  seeing  the 
walls  of  the  town  of  Cheadle,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  stuck  over  with  hand- 
bills announcing  (in  not  very  small  letters)  that  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Catholic  school- 
master of  Alton,  thereby  gave  a  public  challenge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starratt,  the 
Protestant  clergyman  of  Alton,  to  discuss  with  him  the  doctrines  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  absolution  of  sins,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  articles  of  the  Romish  faith  necessary 
to  the  belief  of  a  true  Christian.  The  discussion,  I  believe,  never  came  oflf,  as  it 
would  not  be  likely  that  a  clergyman  would  soil  his  cloth  with  discussing  with  a 
schoolmaster.  But  how  glad  I  was  when  the  freethinkers  bearded  the  lion  in  his 
den,  and  silenced  his  public  growl.' 

Mr.  Hows,  of  Boston,  has  dedicated  his  '  Shams'  to  the  Queen.  The  dedica- 
tion contains  this  passage: — 'It  is  much  to  say  in  favour  of  your  " royal  race" 
that  you  are  passive — that  you  are  not  active  for  evil ;  it's  a  great  virtue,  Madam, 
in  a  "  monarch  "  to  remain  neutral  and  quiescent  as  you  generally  do.  (Oh,  that 
you  would  so  remain  on  quarter  days).' 

The  '  People's  Provident  Magazine,'  No.  5,  opens  with  an  article  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  whom  it  concerns,  on  the  *  Fallacies  of  the  Bowkett  Building 
Societies,'  by  Alexander  Harold. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  recently  visited  Manchester,  wheie  she  delivered  a  lecture  on 
'Death  Punishment,'  which  she  has  since  published  with  a  view  to  givn  a  useful 
direction  to  the  public  attention  attracted  by  the  execution  of  the  Mannings,  and 
which  we  think  calculated  to  effect  the  object. 

On  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  George  Street,  Mr  J.  Ellis  lectured 
on  the  '  Causes  and  Effects  of  Celibacy  among  the  Shakers.'  The  announcement 
was  omitted  by  accident  from  our  week's  list 

«  Gracchus'  sends  us  the  following  exti-act  from  a  '  Letter  from  Geneva  in  the 
New  York  Literary  World :'  '  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  the  bright  particular  star  of 
the  Tribune,  is  married,  and  has  been  for  nearly  two  years,  to  a  Roman  count. 
She  is  the  happy  mother  of  a  thriving  boy.  Doubtless  her  attainments — which, 
in  Italy,  where  female  education  is  so  much  neglected,  would  naturally  excite 
interest— and  her  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  people  and  their  country,  have 
won  the  affection  of  some  titled  savan  or  patriot ;  at  least,  this  is  our  conjecture.' 

John  Hey  wood,  Warner  Street,  Accrington,  writes — '  I  saw  a  notice,  some  two 
years  ago,  to  hair-dressers  (friends  of  the  Reasoner),  specifying  a  vacancy  which 
might  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  writer.  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  information 
respecting  an  important  vacancy  in  the  watch  and  clock  making  department,  to 
any  friends  of  the  Reasoner  who  may  require  it;  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  Reasoner,  that  I  will  give  the  above 
information  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  1  think  it 
a  duty  of  the  friends  of  the  Reasoner  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
improve  each  other's  condition  or  circumstances.'  G.  J.  H. 
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seeing  that  tlie  liighest  truth  is  perfectly  compatible  with  suavity 
Experience  shows  that  we  have  reached  that  point  at  which  the  world 
will  forgive  plain  speaking,  providing  it  be,  at  the  same  time,  passionless 
and  just.* 

One  thing  we  have  distinctly  learned,  which  could  only  be  learned  by 
experience — namely,  that  it  is  a  disastrous  jjolicy  to  a'tempt  to  make 
converts  by  creating  a  sensation.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  travel  out  of 
the  simple  utterance  of  earnest  conviction  and  impressive  reasoning  to  set 
people  thinking.  The  adherents  only  to  be  won  thus  are  seldom  worth 
having.  They  follow  you  only  as  the  gin-drinker  follows  his  glass — for 
the  sake  of  the  excitement ;  and  they  fall  off  when  the  excitement  fails. 
You  must  ruin  yourself  to  win  such  converts,  and  ruin  your  cause  to 
keep  them.  We  have  seldom  entered  other  objection  to  such  p  dicy  than 
our  own  example ;  because  tliere  appeared  something  in  the  remark  so 
frequently  made,  that  ^  It  all  does  good  :  it  sets  people  thinking.'  The 
impression  of  these  apologists  is  that  it  is  all-important  that  persons 
should  think — no  matter  how.  On  the  contrary,  our  conviction  is  that 
it  is  of  little  consequence  that  people  think  unless  they  think  rightly. 
To  say  that  we  may  set  people  thinking,  no  matter  how,  is  to  justify 
every  extravagance  that  the  philosophical  mountebank  may  invent,  and 
every  vulgarity  and  every  invective  which  the  ignorant  and  violent  pro- 
pagandist may  employ.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  when  the  traveller 
after  truth  arrives  at  a  cross  road,  we  may  send  him  in  any  direction — no 
matter  which,  so  that  he  is  kept  moving.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  and  there 
is  much  very  popular  teaching  of  the  people  which  is  less  useful  to 
society  and  less  virtuous  employment  than  sweeping  a  crossing. 

There  is  a  peculiar  point  from  which  we  may  usefully  survey  our  posi- 
tion. While  opinion  was  put  down  with  a  violent  hand,  its  simplest  and 
crudest  utterance  was  acceptable,  and  was  a  triumph.  But  when  free 
expression  is  left  comparatively  unmolested,  the  fact  of  the  utterance 
becomes  subordinate,  and  the  quality  of  the  utterance  grows  all  impor- 
tant. The  public  remark,  '  Now  you  are  able  to  speak,  what  have  you 
to  say?'  And  we  are  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the  use  to  which  we 
are  prepared  to  put  the  contested  and  partly  conceded  privilege  of  speak- 
ing. Our  journal  is  called  upon  to  compete  with  all  other  publications 
on  a  common  ground  of  popularity  and  quantity.  At  this  point  persecu- 
tion check-mates  us.  Our  opinions  being  sedulously  proscribed  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Churches,  we  have  infinite  difficulty  in  making  them 
popular — and  while  few  will  sell  the  journal,  it  would  be  tempting  certain 
failure  to  give  great  quantity,  the  paper  not  being  likely  to  be  bought 
extensively.  Before  adopting  the  resolution  announced  in  this  article, 
we  spent  two  months  in  planning  and  perfecting  the  details  of  an  en- 
larged series  of  the  Tteasoner,  meeting  the  requirements  just  sketched. 
It  included  writing  of  a  periodic  an* I  permanent  character — a  perspicuous 
digest  of  all  new  books  and  all  newspapers,  with  a  view  to  present  weekly 

*  We  take,  in  illustration  of  this,  the  fact  that  the  Life  of  Richard  Carlile,  upon 
which  was  expended  much  historical  care — the  only  Life  of  him  written — has 
never,  in  any  instances  (save  those  of  the  Northern  Star  and  Spirit  of  the  Times) 
that  we  are  aware  of,  been  noticed  by  the  press — though  the  Lite  of  the  man  who 
did  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  to  free  that  press. 
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the  agejreg:ate  advancement,  in  the  two-fold  development  of  liberal  opin- 
ions and  efforts  for  the  betterance  of  social  condition — presenting:  the  high- 
est and  newest  conquests  of  Free-thought  and  Communistic  Theory,  the 
world  over.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  there  were  departments 
intended  for  the  special  instruction  of  young  thinkers  and  correspondents, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  publicly.  The  desire  was  to 
create  what  has  not  yet  existed — in  the  same  sense,  a  Philosophical 
Newspaper.  But  to  work  out  this  plan,  also  doubling  the  quantity  with- 
out increase  of  price,  would  be  an  expensive  experiment,  which,  with  the 
ascertained  unwillingness  of  agents  generally  to  sell  the  Reasoner^  it 
would  be  wasting  money  to  make.  Nothing  less  than  what  is  here 
sketched  would  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the  public,  and  it  is  better  to 
pause  than  continue  longer  to  fall  short  of  it.  This  is  not  a  hasty  or  in- 
adequate impression.  Five  hundred  readers  have  lately  been  written  to, 
and  the  answers  returned  have  confirmed  this  conclusion. 

We  had,  also,  higher  objects  in  view  than  mere  literary  and  typogra- 
phical improvements.  We  trusted  to  attain  to  an  advancement  in  opin- 
ion commensurate  with  the  other  improvements  indicated.  In  the  Cause 
of  the  People  Mr.  Linton  and  myself  sought  to  elevate  political  advocacy, 
by  advising  that  the  suffrage  should  be  demanded,  not  so  much  on  the 
ground  of  Right  as  on  that  of  Duty.  So  in  speculative  opinion,  we 
ought  to  pass  from  insisting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  insist- 
ing on  the  obligation  of  private  judgment — it  being  not  only  a  right  to 
be  claimed,  but  a  duty  to  be  performed.  We  take  pride  in  the  reflection 
that  we  have  accomplished  some  change  in  public  opinion.  The  result 
of  our  own  efforts  demand  of  us  to  advance  yet  further,  that  we  may  not 
be  found  following  when  we  should  lead  opinion — resembling  those 
numerous  though  unconscious  opponents  of  progress,  who  never  see  that 
consistency  to  the  past,  when  circumstances  are  changed,  is  a  crime 
against  the  present. 

It  is  due  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Reasoner  (whose  sub- 
scriptions to  the  '  Shilling  List'  I  have  to  acknowledge,  have  always  been 
made  in  the  independent  spirit  of  those  who  performed  a  duty  rather 
than  imposed  an  obligation)  to  render  explicit  reasons  for  the  course  now 
taken.  Priests  will  rejoice  that  they  have  suppressed  tlie  Reasoner^  but 
they  can  only  rejoice  on  grounds  which  disgrace  them.* 

*  Let  Tiuth  and  Falsehood  grapple,  whoever  knew  Truth  put  to  the 
worse  in  a  fair  and  open  encounter  V  These  are  oft-quoted  words  of 
Milton's,  but  those  who  quote  them  commonly  overlook  the  wise  condi- 
tion with  which  the  sagacity  of  the  great  re])ublican  qualified  his  assertion. 
Milton  writes  a  fair  and  open  encounter.  This  we  have  never  had. 
Truth  is  often  put  to  the  worse  in  an  unequal  conflict,  and  under  assaults 
by  covert  foes.     It  has  been  in  this  way  only  that  we  have  been  overcome. 

When  one  accustomed  to  defend  the  people  retires  for  a  time  from  his 
post,  the  popular  impression  is  that  his  opinions  are  changed,  his  courage 

*  A  letter  lately  arrived  at  our  office  from  the  West  Indies,  from  a  very  old 
resident  in  one  of  our  colonies,  remitting  dollar  notes  for  the  latest  volumes  of 
the  Reasoner,  remarking  that  strict  surveillance  was  exerciesd  by  the  clergy  there 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  such  books,  the  booksellers  being  instructed  to  reply 
to  all  orders  for  them — *  not  to  be  had.' 
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THE     SEVENTH     VOLUME. 


AN  EPILOGUE. 


The  Reasoner,  which  has  been  conducted  in  the  spirit  in  which  men 
should  conduct  life,  ready  to  give  it  up  when  destiny  or  duty  shall  require 
it,  proceeds  to  speak  its  epilogue.  That  time,  at  which  some  will  rejoice 
and  others  regret,  has  at  length  come. 

The  impersonal  tone  in  which,  in  this  volume,  the  highest  opinions  have 
been  considered,  has  extended  the  acceptability  of  the  Reasoner.  Though  \ 
less  in  quantity,  the  circulation  has  increased  with  the  general  public,  but .  I 
not  sufficiently  to  balance  the  rather  low  degree  indicated  by  that  baro- 
meter of  our  strength,  the  '  Shilling  List.'  Here  then  it  pauses.  Expe- 
rience suggests  no  middle  course :  conscience  admits  of  no  other  modifi- 
cation. The  Reasoner,  being  devoted  to  the  advocacy  and  illustration  of 
important  principles  (but  little  recognised  in  private  theory  or  public 
practice)  and  to  instructive  criticism  (more  useful  than  popular),  it  has 
laboured  under  greater  disadvantages  than  those  papers  which  subordi- 
nate the  duty  of  improving  to  the  task  of  pleasing :  and  as,  in  pursuing 
this  path  which  a  sense  of  duty  has  dictated,  a  paying  circulation  has 
not  been  attained  by  the  Reasoner,  no  course  is  open  but  to  suspend  the 
paper — or  (which  has  hitherto  been  the  case  when  personal  resources 
have  failed)  to  again  solicit  the  assistance  of  such  as  think  its  advocacy 
publicly  useful. 

We  prefer  not  to  do  this  again.  To  be  willing  to  depend  upon  sub- 
scriptions seems  a  violation  of  that  austere  incorruptibility  which  it  should 
be  every  man's  pride,  as  it  is  in  every  man's  power  (even  the  poorest)  to 
preserve,  and  upon  the  recognition  of  which  must  depend  any  credit  a 
publicist  has  with  the  people. 

To  diverge  from  the  path  walked  in  so  long,  at  so  much  peril — to  adopt 
the  language  of  a  faith  which  we  do  not  hold — to  adulterate  the  truth  in 
order  to  sell  it — to  explain  away  meanings  which  the  errors  of  society 
require  to  be  made  more  clear  and  emphatic — none  of  these  things  are  to 
our  taste.  Our  precepts,  if  they  have  no  other  force,  shall  at  least  have 
the  commendation  of  personal  example.  We  will  not  dishonour  what  we 
can  no  longer  sustain,  and  therefore  suspend  this  advocacy,  improved 
and  extended  we  hope — but  certainly  as  unsullied  as  we  took  it  up. 
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For  the  last  three  months,  a  person  has  been  engaged  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  visiting  the  metropolitan,  and  corresponding  with  the  provincial, 
vendors;  and  the  number  is  so  great  who  refuse  to  take  the  Reasoner  the 
moment  it  is  named,  that  it  evidently  will  yet  require  a  great  expenditure 
of  capital  to  overcome  this  repugnance,  as  whatever  we  write  in  our  own 
defence  must  operate  faintly  so  long  as  it  never  reaches  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

Persecution  of  free  opinion  by  the  Biblists  has  been  very  successful  in 
England.  We,  indeed,  have  no  serious  penal  persecution ;  but  we  have 
a  social  persecution  which  is  omnipresent  and  relentless.  The  penal  per- 
secution made  men  antagonistic  formerly,  as  the  social  persecution  intimi- 
dates them  now.  As  f«)rmerly  none  but  the  veiy  brave  or  very  reckless 
could  stand  by  heretical  opinions,  the  defisnce  of  such  opinions  often 
devolved  on  men  whose  chief  qualifications  were  their  sincerity  and 
courage.  Hence  the  only  public  advocacy  possible  was  often  disastrously 
rude;  for,  though  not  to  be  silenced  by  penalties  and  imprisonment,  the 
old  pioneers  were  poisoned  by  it.  Persecution,  like  the  bite  of  the  adder, 
but  too  often  communicates  its  own  virus,  and  the  victim  grows  as  vin- 
dictive as  the  serpent-biijot.  Not  to  go  far  back,  we  find  a  memorable 
case  in  Carlile.  The  credit  which  his  endurance  of  nine  years'  imprison- 
ment brought  to  his  cause  he  more  than  destroyed  afterwards  by  the 
bitterness  of  the  personalities  with  which  his  unparalleled  persecution 
inspired  him.  Carlile,  as  I  have  said  in  his  Life,  resembled  one  of  those 
prisoners  who  are  tatooed  by  the  enemy  into  whose  hands  they  fall.  He 
was  like  a  soldier  who  has  fought  long  in  the  front  ranks,  who  is  dis- 
coloured by  the  powder  expended  in  the  battle,  and  never  after  wears  the 
hue  of  peace.*  Robert  Taylor  felt  the  intensity  of  persecution  so 
exquisitely — he  felt  so  expatriated  from  society,  so  reduced  in  caste  when 
he  had  once  publicly  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  his  conscience  from 
the  fetter  of  a  false  creed — that  he  lost  self-respect  and  plunged  into  retalia- 
tive  extret.'.es.  His  wit  become  ribald,  his  learning  inexact,  his  life  careless, 
and  he  desecrated  his  advocacy  so  seriously  with  all  sober  men  that  it 
has  not  yet  outlived  the  consequences.  The  Oracle  of  Reason — intended 
as  a  species  of  successor  to  the  Lion  and  the  Prowpter — was  projected 
on  the  two-fold  principle  of  the  antagonistic  tactics  of  Carlile  and  the 
levity  of  Taylor.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  pursued  a  widely  different 
course  in  the  Movement.  The  shadow  of  the  Oracle  was  over  it.  It  has 
been  in  vain  that  we  have  sedulously  developed  an  entirely  distinct  and 
converse  policy  in  the  Reasoner,  The  public,  as  we  have  explained, 
have  never  been  permitted  to  read  it ;  and  we  resemble  one  seeking  an 
acceptance  with  questionable  letters  of  recommendation :  he  presents 
them  again  and  again — but  the  proper  parties  will  never  look  into  them. 
There  is  no  course  open  but  to  get  new  ones.  We  will  do  so.  The 
public,  once  well  outraged,  are  repulsed  for  a  generation.  They 
believed  the  Oracle  vvniters  to  be  honest,  but  regarded  them  as  offensive. 
The  prejudice  has  been  fatal  to  us.  It  was  a  serious  error  to  create  it ; 
and  I  point  it  out  distinctly,  as  nearly  all  persecuted  peisons  have  fallen 
into  it,  and  there  are  social  and  political  parties  still  committing  it,  not 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 

[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  from  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LiTERART  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Dec.  l6th  (7>,  Thomas 
Cooper,  *  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Byron.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.  —  Dec.  16th, 
a  lecture. 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
December  17th  (8^),  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  '  Society 
as  it  is  and  society  as  it  ought  to  be.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black- 
Iriars  Road.— Dec.  l6th  (7),  Mr.  W.  Baker,  '  Re- 
member  that  thou  keep  Hoiy  the  Sabbath  Day.' 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars. — Dec.  17th  (84),  a  Lecture. 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunbill  Row.— Dec.  17th  (Sg), 
Mr.  P.  Jones,  *  Ghosts  and  Devils.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— Dec.  l6ih  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
•  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Dec.  l6th  (ll^a.m.), 
a  Lecture. 

Lecture  Hall,  8,  George  Street,  Euston  Square. — 
Dec.  I4ih,  Free  Inquirers  meet. 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill.— Dec.  l6th  (11  a.m.) 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture  [7  p-m.].  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones  will  Lecture. 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 

Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road.— Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy- square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9?  till  3^. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  12^  ;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings.— Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal, Mr.  J.  Uuntz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half- quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn. — Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9.^  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,   Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.— Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  House;,  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9i  to  3. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  knovn 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 

Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square. —  Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,176,  High  Holborn. —  Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate- street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 


Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.— Biscuits 
Brown   Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  — Meals 
Hominy,    American    Biscuits,   etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerken well. —Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 

WORKS,  EDUCATIONAL  &  SPECULATIVE. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery:  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.  Illustrated  by  8  Plates, 
containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2    0 

Practical  Grammar,     3rd  inoo   , 1     6 

Hand- Book  ot  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000 1     0 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.     2nd  1000..    1     6 

Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.  Dedicated 
to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  *  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0     6 

Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Views.     2nd  1000     0     6 

Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of 
Shakspere,  by  W.  J.  Birch,  M.A 4    0 

Cornaro,  the  long-lived,  and  other  Essays,  by 
Dr.  Prater 1     6 

•  Thoughts  '  on  Petrarch,  Sterne,  Byron,  and 
others  (cloth  lettered) 1     6 

Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate  . .    1     6 

'A  clever  treatise  —  clear  and  terse — admirably 
arranged  in  three  parts.  The  chapters  developing 
suggestively  the  derivative,  acquired,  and  applied 
powers  follow  each  other  consecutively.  The 
author's  mode  of  wilting  is  highly  supgestive,  and 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  To  the  student,  as 
veil  as  the  practised  gladiator,  this  little  work  will 
prove  very  acceptable.' — People's  Promdent  Maga- 
sine.  No.  5. 

J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternos- 
ter How. 


NEW^  WORK  BY  MR.  OWEN. 
Mr.  Owen  has  issued  a  supplement  to  the  *  Revo- 
lution in  Mind  and  Practice,'  containing  several 
documents  to  which  he  attaches  great  impottance. 
It  includes  his  discourse  recently  delivered  to  the 
Sociahsts  of  London,  and  his  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Memorial,  in  English,  French,  and  German. 
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TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  •  REASONER.' 

With  the  last  number  of  the  volume  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  an  Engraving  of  the  Uesiffn 
of  the  Carlile  Monument,  of  suitable  size  to  bind 
with  the  volume. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d.; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


On  the  first  Saturday  in  1850  will  be  published, 

(price  one  penny,) 

No.  1  of  a  new  Weekly  Periodical,  to  be   entitled 

COOPER'S  JOURNAL;  to  be  conducted  by 
Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory 
of  Suicides,'  and  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral, 
and  Political  Progress. 

It  was  a  saving  of  Napoleon  that  *  a  name  was  a 
programme  of  ideas  and  opinions;'  and  the  name 
of  the  edifor  ot  the  new  cheap  periodical  is  so  well 
known  as  that  of  a  '  Plain  Speaker,'  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professions, 
in  the  present  instance,  become  unnecessary. 

The  new  periodical  will  be  octavo  in  torm,  and 
consist  of  sixteen  ctosdy  printed  pages  each  num- 
ber. 

The  first  number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  on 
New  Year's  Day. 

Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  to  be  had 
of  all  booksellers  and  news-agents  in  town  and 
country. 

NAPIER'S  ILLUSTRATED  &  HISTORICAL 
GUIDE  TO  BADAJ(>Z.  With  Sixteen  En- 
gravings. Now  Publishing,  price  4d.,  or  by  post 
direct.  Eight  Stamps. 

'  An  exceHent  little  Illustrated  Guide.'— Smw. 

'  A  curious  illustration  of  how  art  promotes  art, 
and  labour  labour.' — Economist. 

'  The  pamphlet,  too,  points  a  moral ;  read  history, 
and  then  sensible  amusements  are  more  interesting 
as  well  as  amusing-'  — TFee/c/y  News. 

*  It  is  altogether  quite  a  superior  book  of  the 
kind  and  class.' — Maidstone  Journal, 

Also,  THE  PENNT  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 
TO  BADAJOZ,  With  Eight  Engravings.  By 
post, Two  Stamps.  Containing  a  condensed  account 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  last  memorable  siege. 

*  It  is  calculated  to  cause  the  terrible  ravages  of 
war  to  be  estimated  at  their  proper  value.' — Rea- 
soner. 

J.  Gilbert,  Paternoster  Row;  n.  Vickers,  Holy- 
well Street;  and  to  be  had  of  all  booKsellers. 


ClOALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
f  and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  sideot  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mtornis  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan^ 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 


the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  pricp  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Ei change.     Present  Price,  23s. 


QPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  10,  a'^illiamson  Sauare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid  and  con. 
tain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be 
answered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Vo- 
lumes. 

Ail  post  o'nce  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Office,  London. 


Received. — Preston  Guardian,  No.  30H. — J.  B. 
(The  Chronotype  will  be  acceptable  in  whole 
or  part.) — A.  Fraser.  CThanks  for  his  sugges- 
tions.)—  Spectator — Peop/e's  Provident  Maf^a- 
zinc,  No.  5.^ — R.  Snelling,  Jun.  (The  question 
of  *  Common  .Sense,'  which  would  require  an 
article,  has  precluded  its  notice.  In  the  '  Logic 
of  Facts '  will  be  found  some  passages  relative 
to  it. J — Tubal  Cain,  if  possible,  shall  find  a 
place. —  Vegetarian  Advocate,  No.  4. —  John 
Smith,  Ed.nburgh.  ^Address,  '  Robert  Cooper, 
care  of  J.  R.  Cooper,  72,  Bridge  Street,  Man- 
chester.' The  letter  too  long  for  insertion.)— J. 
Hambleton.  (We  can  forward  '  Aliquis's  Essay  ' 
for  sis  stamps.  Strauss's  '  Life  of  .lesus,'  pub- 
lished by  Taylor,  is  not  to  be  had  complete;  tior 
is  the  cheap  edition  of  the  '  Vishscs  '  to  be  had 
atall.)— C.  Dent.  (A  speculation  in  cosmogony.) 
—  J.  Heyworth.  (Paine's'Age  of  Reason'  and 
*  Voltaire's  Dictionary  '  can,  we  think,  be  had 
in  numbers.  '  A  Few  Days  in  Athent  '  is  out  of 
print.) — A  Friend,  Mossley.  (Who,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  others,  desires  an  article  on 
'  How  to  make  little  men  useful.'^ — The  Times, 
No.  20,335.— Dhl)/in  Commercial  Journal  and 
Family  Herald,  No.  50. — Scotsman,  No.  3118, 
from  A.  Trevelyan. 


***  Next  week  we  trust  to  present  an  article, 
by  Tuljal  Cain,  on  '  Black  Republicans  ;'  one  on 
'The  North  British  Review  and  Mr.  Hirch,'  by 
the  Editor  ;  and  the  '  Bee,'  by  W.  Chiltoi;. 


Errata. — In  the  article  on  '  Gallows  Abolition' 
in  last  Reasoner,  page  H56,  line  9  from  top,  for 
'influence'  read  inflame;  line  17,  for  'sure  as 
own  '  read  sure  as  our  ;  line  19,  for  '  enhancing ' 
rtad  embracing. 


London:  Printed  by  Hohoake  &  Co.,  3.  Queen's 
H<ad  Passage,  I  ate  noster  '<(,w;  and  Pul)li>hed 
by  J.  Wiitson,  3,  Quten's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesdaj',  December  12,  1849. 
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An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  if  it  be 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fuar  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oeing  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  r  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  life,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps. 


'THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW  AND  MR.  BIRCH. 


The  North  British  Review,  current,  has,  among  other  things,  an  article 
on  Shakspere,  which  makes  distinct  pretensions  to  a  discovery  of  a  key 
to  Shakspere's  genius — but  we  must  say  that  the  development  of  the  dis- 
covery is  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  pretension  to  it :  albeit  it  has  great 
interest.  We  find  one  passage  on  Mr.  Birch's  Shakspere  which  is  the 
most  important  that  work  has  elicited ;  and  arising  from  a  quarter  so 
evangelical,  is  an  admission  which  amounts  to  a  triumph.  The  Reviewer 
writes  (No.  XXIII.,  pp.  126-7)  — ^  We  must  pause  to  observe  that  a 
totally  unselfish  friendship  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Shakspere  as 
the  highest  degree  of  spirituality  of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Ulrici  in  regarding  Shakspere  as  having  been  a 
Christian  in  any  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  That  he  heartily  and 
constantly  believed  in  God  is  not  to  be  questioned,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  and  injurious  attempt  by  Mr.  Birch  to  prove  the  contrary;  but 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  Shakspere  ever  experienced  or 
comprehended  the  highest  kind  of  religious  spirituality.' 

Those  who  have  read  the  extravagant  things  which  Mr.  Knight  has 
said,  and  the  press  applauded — those  who  have  listened  to  the  conven- 
tional and  intensely  blind  and  fulsome  eulogy  passed  on  Shakspere,  as 
the  holder  of  opinions  which  he  loftily  despised,  must  lead  this  passage 
as  a  great  relief,  as  a  cumbrous  weight  of  cant  lifted  off  the  public  con- 
science. What  can  be  fi'eer  from  the  suspicion  that  Shakspere's  great 
soul  ran  in  religious  ruts,  than  the  facts  here  recognised  that  he  regarded 
'  a  totally  unselfish  friendship  as  the  highest  degree  of  spirituality  ?'  The 
purest  and  most  decided  atheist  is  a  subscriber  to  such  spirituality,  and  a 
believer  in  it.  The  Review  declares,  what  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
admitted,  that  '  Shakspere  was  not  a  Christian  in  any  usual  sense  of  the 
word.'  This  is  to  admit  the  full  sequence  of  Mr.  Birch's  book.  Pity 
the  Review  has  not  defined  of  what  religion  that  man  is  who  is  not  a 
Christian  '  in  any  usual  sense  of  the  word.'  This  would  be  a  discovery 
in  evangelism  as  great  as  that  announced  by  the  critic  in  Shaksperian 
interpretation.     To  say  that  Mr.  Birch's  work  is  elaborate  and  injurious, 
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is  but  another  way  of  confessing  its  efficiency,  for  that  which  is  'elaborate' 
has  elements  of  conclusiveness,  and  all  that  is  injurious'  must  have 
power,  for  impotence  is  always  harmless. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKB. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  STAMP  ABOLITION  COMMITTEE 

SUBSCRIPTION. 


The  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee  will  be  encouraged  in  their 
work  by  finding  the  promptness  with  which  so  many  persons  have  re- 
sponded to  this  application  for  funds.  The  letters  which  we  have  received 
contain  expressions  cf  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  by 
persons  of  all  opinions,  of  the  most  gratifying  description.  This  subscrip- 
'  tion,  which  will  be  the  last  public  act  of  the  Reasoner,  is  a  most  suitable 
and  pleasant  conclusion  to  contemplate,  and  we  thank  the  readers  for  afford- 
ing it.  Mr.  John  Farley  sends  six  copies  of  his  *  Daguerreotype  of 
Thought,'  published  at  Is.,  to  be  sold  at  6d.  each  for  the  benefit  of  this 
subscription.  The  copies  have  been  placed  in  Mr.  Watson's  hands  for  sale. 
The  following  are  the  additions  received  this  week : — 

;  Previously  acknowledged 52 

J.  Bates,  Northarapton        1 

C.  M.  C,  Salibrd      1 

W.  Garbutt,  Leeds 1 

J.  Gray           1 

L.  C.  Harrisson        ...         ...         ...  5 

James  Spurr,  Liverpool      ...         ...  1 

Mr.  Melsom         ditto          1 

W.H.Walker         1 

Anon.,  per  G.  J.  H.  ..  .2 

M.  A.  L 1 

T.  W.  Gissing,  Leicester 1 

Charles  Tempest  and  friends,  Hyde  10 

B.  Hagen        ...         2 

H.  Buckle,  Halifax  ...         ..'.         ...  1 

R.  Barker,  per  ditto             1 

J.  C,  Leamington  Spa         ...         ...  4 

D.  Crossley,  Halifax  1 

Edwin  C.        ...         ...         ...         ...       2 

Willis  Knowles,  of  Hyde,  sends  20 

subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  fol- 
lowing friends,  who  say — '  By  tax- 
ing ourselves  6d.  each,  would 
enable  "  The  Removal  of  the  Taxes 
on  Knowledge,"  and  benefit  all 
hereafter.' 

Thomas  Potts  1 

Samuel  Howard        ...         ..  ...       i 

John  Smith  ...  1 

Robert  Savage  ...         ...         ...       \ 

Samuel  Catlow  ...         ...         ...       i 

Edward  Woolley     ...         ...         ...       l 

Thomas  Hindley  ,.         ...       i 

William  Sedgwick  ...  ...  ..       1 

James  Johnson         ...         1  Total' 17 


Allen  Whittle  

Joel  Denerally 

Jonathan  Bredbury  ... 

Willis  Knowles        ...         ...         .,. 

Richard  Hunt  

John  Marsden 
Joel  Bradley 
Samuel  Massey 

Richard  Harrison     ..         

Mr.  Innes 
John  Frith     ... 

R.  L.  B.,        

W.  J.  Linton  

E.  P.,  Birmingham 

G.  F.  W 

M.  L.  S 

Two  Learners,  Mossley 

W.  Charnock  

Frank  Grant ... 

Walter  Sanderson 

W.  J.  P 

H.  P.  ...        —        

A  Friend  at  Poplar,  per  Mr.  Watson 

A  Friend,  per  do 

J.W.Parker  

James  West 

Taliesin  ...         

Mr.  Carter     

Mr.  Collard,  per  Mr.  Nicholls 
W.  Williams,  per  do. 

H.  N.,  per  do.  

J.  Williams,  per  do... 

Mr.  Atkins,  per  do 

G.  Standen,  per  do.  ... 

Total 


1 
1 

T 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

20 
I 
2 
4 

10 
2 
1 
2 
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WEITLING'S  GOSPEL  OF  THE  POOR  SINNERS. 


When  Weitling  was  in  Enojland  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  in  better  health, 
spirits,  and  fortune  than  when  here  a  few  years  since.  He  stated  that 
he  had  made  gi-eat  progress  in  the  English  language  by  the  study,  when 
on  his  voyage  to  America,  of  the  ^Practical  Grammar'  given  him  by 
Mr.  Holyoake ;  but  that,  since  his  return  to  Europe,  the  Prussian  police 
had  seized  it  as  a  seditious  book.  He  was  presented  with  the  ^  Logic  of 
Facts '  and  *  Public  Speaking  and  Debate,'  to  occupy  the  vacant  hours 
back  to  America.  He  expressed  his  intention  of  reviewing  them  in  his 
journal  in  America  ;  but,  havincr  to  wait  a  short  time  for  the  vessel  sailing, 
he  looked  into  them,  and,  procuring  paper,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated 
*  London  Docks,'  containing  words  of  enthusiasm  which,  coming  from 
him  who  has  dared  so  much  and  written  so  well,  Constitutes  an  encourage- 
ment which  vicissitude  v/ould  not  deprive  of  power.  And  more  than 
these  fraternal  words,  it  contained  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  know- 
ledge as  an  agent  of  reform,  by  which  the  Times  newspaper  would  benefit 
by  taking  cognizance  of  in  its  German  controversies. 

The  only  copy  of  his  ^  Gospel  of  the  Poor  Sinners  '  he  had 
brought  to  England  he  left  with  Mr.  Holyoake.  This  work  was 
intended — so  says  the  second  preface — to  be  published  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1843,  and  accordingly  the  manuscript  was 
put  to  press.  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  half  of  it  been  printed  when,  in 
an  attack  by  night  in  the  open  street,  the  authorities  succeeded  in 
Weitling's  arrest,  and  the  confiscation  of  every  book  and  paper  found  in 
his  domicile.  The  consequences  were  fifty  weeks'  confinement,  banish- 
ment from  Switzerland,  transportation  to  Prussia,  and  there,  again, 
banishment  and  transportation  to  England.  The  confiscated  printed 
sheets  of  his  work  were  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  his  friends  succeeded  in  saving  almost  entirely  the  manu- 
script, then  already  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  With  the  intention 
of  publishing  it,  and  of  assisting  him  whilst  in  prison,  this  manuscript 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Jenny,  in  Bertie,  who  afterwards  published  it. 

The  confinement  he  suffered  was  in  a  separate  cell.  There  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  study  the  gospel,  especially  as  it  was  for  some  weeks 
the  only  book  he  was  permitted  to  read.  There,  in  comparing  many 
passages,  he  found  arguments  of  which  he  had  not  thought  before.  This 
gave  him  the  idea  of  altering  the  whole  classification  of  the  work  as  it 
was  composed  before,  which  idea  he  executed  in  London,  after  his 
release,  and  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Ryall  in  rendering  it  into  English. 

About  that  time  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Jenny  again  gave  rise  to  per- 
secution, A  hundred  copies  of  it  were  confiscated  at  Zurich,  and  their 
possessors'  imprisoned  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  Hereby,  the  manu- 
script of  the  second  edition,  then  not  yet  printed,  also  came  near  being 
confiscated ;  it  was  fortunately  not  found  where  it  was  deposited  at  the 
very  time  of  the  domiciliary  visit. 

The  so-called  radical  government  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  republican 
Switzerland,  made,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  a  law  against 
the  Communists,  which  law  on  the  25th  of  March  of  that  year  was  almost 
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unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Grand  Council  of  this  State.  According 
to  this  law,  all  those  who,  by  means  of  the  press  or  by  associations,  strive 
to  propagiite  Communism,  shall  be  punislied  with  the  maximum  of  a  fine 
of  1000  Switzer  francs  and  two  years'  confinement.  We  hope,  writes 
Weitling,  no  true  Communist  will  be  hindered  by  this  from  propagating 
and  defending  his  convictions  by  all  possible  means  within  his  reach. 
Before  that  time.  Communism  had  been  lawlessly  persecuted :  to  the 
republican  and  radical  government  of  Zurich  appertains  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  government  in  the  world  to  pass  a  law  against  the  new 
doctrine. 

Besides  three  German  and  an  English  edition,  there  has  been  a  French 
and  Norwegian  translation  made.  Tlie  *  Gospel  of  the  Poor  Sinners'  is 
entitled  a  Rational  and  Communistieal  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  arguments  from  two  thousand  Bible  texts.  G.  J.  H. 

THE     BEE. 


'That  within  a  small  body  should  be  contained  apparatus  for  converting 
the  "  virtuous  sweets"  which  it  collects  into  a  kind  of  nourishment  for 
itself,  another  for  the  common  brood,  a  third  for  the  royal,  glue  for  its 
carpentry,  wax  for  its  cells,  poison  for  its  enemies,  honey  for  its  maste:*, 
with  a  proboscis  almost  as  long  as  the  body  itself,  niicroscopic  in  its 
several  parts,  telescopic  in  mode  of  action,  with  a  sting  so  infinitely  sharp 
that,  were  it  magnified  by  the  same  glass  which  makes  a  needle's  point 
seem  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  it  would  yet  itself  be  invisible,  and  this,  too,  a 
hollow  tube — that  all  these  varied  operations  and  contrivances  should  be 
enclosed  within  half  an  inch  of  length,  and  two  grains  of  matter,  while  in 
the  same  "small  room"  the  "large  heart"  of  at  least  thirty  distinct  insects 
is  contained — is  surely  enough  to  crush  all  thoughts  of  atheism  and 
materialism.' —  Quarterly  Review. 


Why  should  these  wonders  *  crush  all  thoughts  of  materialism  ?' 
The  marvels  of  material  substance  are  the  text  of  the  preacher.  What 
does  it  matter  to  materiahsm  whether  the  sting  of  the  bee  is  a  manufac- 
tured article,  the  work  of  infinite  intelligence  and  power,  or  a  natural 
product,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  material  action,  under  peculiar 
circumstances  ?  That  the  stmg  is  material  is  not  denied;  and  if  the  sting- 
maker — if  it  had  one — be  not  material  2X^0,  what  is  he  or  it?  If  the 
point  of  the  bee's  sting  be  so  extremely  minute,  as  described  by  the 
Review,  that  even  when  subjected  to  magnifying  power  of  an  enormous 
extent,  it  is  still  invisible,  though  unquestionably  existing,  and  as-  unques- 
tionably material,  what  can  any  man  know,  or  even  conceive,  of  any 
other  substance  or  non-substance,  not  material,  which  performs  functions 
impossible  to  matter  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  ?  But  what  are  the 
functions  which  this  imaginary  non-materiality  performs?  If  science  be 
of  any  value,  it  is  now  all  but  demonstrably  proved  that  they  can  neither 
be  vital  nor  mental — neither  constructive,  conservative,  nor  destructive  : 
matter  is  equal  to  all  these,  without  any  assistance  whatever.  *  Crush 
materialism,'  forsooth  !  can  you  crush  the  materiality  of  the  mind  ? 
Can  you  crush  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Smee  has  arrived — that  the 
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brain  is  merely  an  electric  battery?  Has  his  theory  no  more  foundation 
in  truth  than  an  Arabian  fiction  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  nerves  are 
the  media  by  which  sensations  are  conveyed  from  the  outer  world  to  the 
inner  microcosm  of  the  brain,  there  to  be  stored  for  elaboration  and 
future  use  ?  Now,  the  nerves  being  material,  the  sensations  conveyed 
along  them  from  the  material  world  must,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be 
material  also,  however  incomprehensible  such  a  proposition  may  be  ;  and 
I  readily  admit  that  it  is  incomprehensible  and  astounding.  To  '  crush 
materialism'  we  must  do  as  Byron  says — wear  our  heads,  denying  that 
we  wear  them.  For  to  carry  material  heads  on  our  shoulders,  with 
material  brains  inside  them,  furnished  with  ideas  and  sensations  obtained 
through  material  media,  and  yet  to  deny  materialism,  as  materialists 
understand  it,  is,  to  say  the  least,  absurd.  As  I  view  the  world — perhaps 
with  a  jaundiced  eye — it  is  taking  vast  strides  towards  materialism. 
Science  and  thought  are  alike  tending  the  same  way — they  can  tend  no 
other,  as  I  think.  At  one  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  everything  that 
was  mysterious  or  not  understood  w^as  ascribed  to  invisible,  immaterial 
agency.  As  men  grew  older  and  wiser  they  began  to  look  to  natural 
causes  for  an  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  First  of  all  the  elements 
of  air,  fire,  and  water  were  robbed  of  their  tutelar  deiti('s — then  the 
affections  and  dispositions — until  the  last  which  remains  is  the  Deity  of  the 
Universe,  and  that  is  fast  being  consigned  to  the  '  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets.' 

The  reviewer,  however  large  his  mind  or  searching  his  intellect, 
cannot  conceive  the  infinitively  small  space  occupied  by  the  circum- 
ference of  the  extreme  point  of  the  bee's  proboscis ;  and  much  more  is  it 
beyond  the  grasp  of  any  mind  to  conceive  the  minutia  of  the  drop  of 
poison  which  passes  through  that  point  when  the  insect  inflicts  its  sting. 
If  the  wonders  of  matter,  which  we  do  know,  are  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, what  can  we  hope  to  know  of  that  which  is  not  matter,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  man  of  intelligence, 
more  especially  ono  of  scientific  jsttainments,  will  contend,  at  this  time  of 
day,  for  the  actual  and  literal  creation  or  making  of  matter  out  of  nothing, 
by  a  governing  intelligence  of  the  universe.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  However,  whether  matter  was  created  out 
of  nothing  or  out  of  something,  or  is  necessarily  self-existent,  is  of  no 
consequence — apart  from  its  properties,  if  I  may  use  such  a  solecism,  it  is 
nothing.  Supposing  an  intelligent  non-material  being  to  be  co-existent 
with  matter,  it  cannot  control  material  action  in  detail,  whatever  it  may 
do  in  the  aga-repfate  :  because,  the  detail  of  material  action,  or  the  modus 
operandi  of  matter,  is  a  consequence  of  the  properties  which  pertain  to  it. 
For  instance,  supjiosing  matter  to  be  self-existent,  but  that  at  some  time 
or  the  other  the  intelligent  governor  of  the  universe  to  have  taken  it  in 
hand  to  control  and  direct  it  lo  the  extent  of  which  it  was  capable  :  now, 
inasmuch  as  matter  will  under  certain  circumstances  become  crystallised, 
and  under  other  certain  circumstances  become  organised,  or  take  organic 
forms,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  properties,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  con- 
trol which  an  intelligent  governor  of  the  universe  can  have  over  matter 
must  be  of  a  moral,  and  not  of  a  physical  character.  The  physical 
character,  or  condition  of  all  material  forms,  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
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of  the  physical  properties  inherent  in  matter.  If  it  be  objected  to  this, 
that  I  am  begging  the  whole  question,  and  taking  for  granted  that  which 
has  to  be  proved,  I  take  leave  to  deny  it.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
both  that  matter  does  take  crystalline  forms  under  certain  physical  con- 
ditions ;  and  also  that  matter  takes  organic  shapes,  or  becomes  organised, 
under  certain  other  physical  conditions,  tliough  the  conditions  necessary 
to  produce  organic  forms  are  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  known  to  man.  I 
have  said,  that  the  only  control  which  a  governing  intelligence  can  have 
over  the  material  world,  must  be  of  a  moral  character ;  but  it  is  well 
known,  now-a-day,  that  moral  action,  or  effect,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  physical  condition,  or  cause :  the  one  i^  as  dependent  on  the 
other  as  shadow  is  upon  substance.  I  am  utterly  unable,  therefore,  to  find 
either  room  or  vocation  for  an  intelligent  governing  j)ower  in  the  universe. 
If  there  be  such,  it  has  a  sinecure.  "To  be  able  to  *  crush  all  thoughts  of 
atheism  and  materialism,'  a  man  must  first  master,  and  rightly  compre- 
hend, the  opinions  of  atheists  and  materialists,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  will  pause  before  he  commences.  W.  C. 

SIMILARITIES    BETWEEN    CHRIST    AND    ZOROASTER 


The  '  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh  ;  or,  the  Revelations  of  Ardai  Viraf.'  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  and  Gwyeratee  versions.  With  notes  and  illus- 
trations. By  J.  A.  Pope.  1816. — In  the  preface  of  this  book  are  fully 
set  forth  the  similarities  between  Christ  and  Zoroaster.  The  preface  says, 
'  It  is  impossible  to  venture  a  conjecture  concerning  the  precise  era  of 
Zoroaster ;  some  believe  that  he  appeared  the  first  time  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  ;  others  make  him  contemporary  with  Moses,  but  the  Parsees 
of  Western  India  only  speak  with  certainty  of  his  second  appearance, 
which  they  state  to  have  come  to  pass  in  the  reign  of  Kishtasp,  whom 
they  also  style  Gushtasp,  about  the  486th  year  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  during  the  time  of  the  Jewish  captivity.'  The  Jews,  theie- 
fore,  probably  brought  the  seeds  with  them  of  their  Christian  mythology, 
from  their  sojourn  in  the  East.  We  shall  see  how  exactly  particulars  in 
the  early  part  of  the  two  religions  concur.  The  preface  says,  ^  The  fol- 
lowing verbal  tradition  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  their  prophet  is 
handed  down,  and  implicitly  believed,  by  the  present  race  of  Parsees. 
The  father  of  Jesus  was  a  carpenter.  The  son,  in  the  Apocryphal  Testa- 
ments, is  represented  to  have  made  models  of  birds.'  The  preface  says, 
'  The  reputed  father  of  Zeratush  was  a  modeller  or  maker  of  images 
then  worshipped  by  the  Persians,  and  without  issue,»and  extremely  poor, 
yet  for  the  goodness,  and  uprightness  of  his  life,  was  selected  by  God  to 
be  the  reputed  father  of  the  prophet.'  Here  we  have  Joseph.  The  con- 
ception, however,  was  different  j  but  in  it  we  see  the  origin  of  the  sacra- 
ment and  transubstantiation. 

^  The  preface  continues — *  To  effect  this  purpose,  an  angel  was  sent  to 
him,  who  presented  him  a  glass  of  winej  which  he  persuaded  him  to 
drink,  and  his  wife  soon  after  conceived  and  bore  a  son.'  Therefore,  in 
drinking  wine,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  drink  the  life  of  their  master.  His 
origin  was  wine  in  the  Persian  nativity  of  Zoroaster,  which  was  not 
remembered  in  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  to  Mary. 
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Next  we  have  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  interference  of  Herod. 

'  About  this  time,  a  tradition  led  the  Persians  to  expect  a  prophet,  who 

would  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion ;  and,  as  the  father  of  Zeratush,' 

continues  the  preface,  ^had   been  vain   enough   to  boast  of  his  having 

received  the  glass  of  wine  from  the  angel,  the  wise  men  pitched  upon  his  son 

as  the  expected  prophet ;  which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  he  ordered 

the  infant  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  hands  of  his  destroyers  were  arrested 

by  a  divine  impulse.     The  infant  was  then  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild 

beasts,  but  they  did  him  no  harm.     But  this  did  not  convince  the  king  of 

his  divine  mission,  and  he  became  more  enraged,  and  he  ordered  the  infant 

to  be  taken  to  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  and  that  herds  of  cattle 

should  be  driven  through  and  over  him,  with  the  view  of  trampling 

him  to  death ;  but  the  first  cow  that  came  carefully  placed  itself  over  the 

infant,  and  continued  in  that  posture  until  the  whole  had  passed.     He 

was  then  thrown,  by  the  king's  orders,  into  the  flames,  but  came  out 

unhurt.     The  king  at  length  became  sensible  of  his  divine  origin,  and 

consented  that  he  should  live  without  further  molestation.     But  God 

took  him  up  into  heaven,  until  he  thought  the  king  and  nation  sufficiently 

punished  for  their  obstinacy  and  impiety,  when  he  sent  him  down  with 

the  laws,  which  were  adopted  with  avidity  by  the  whole  Persian  nation, 

and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Magian,  or  more  pro])erly  the  Masdian^ 

faith.'     Thus  the  infancy  and  divinity  of  Zoroaster  was  severely  tested  by 

many  trials,  till  the  king  was  convinced.     Zoroaster  was  not  the  cause,  as 

in  the  case  of  Jesus,  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Nor  did  he  undergo 

crucifixion,  and  leave  the  powers  of  this  world  to  triumph  over  him,  but 

is  said  to  have  triumphed  over  them  before  his  departure  from  earth,  and 

then   to  have  returned  in  a  second  coming.     This  Jesus   promised   but 

never  effected ;  he  fled  into  Egypt  and  came  back  again,  when  the  king 

was  dead,  but  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his  ascension  into 

heaven  reported,  his  second  coming  in  spite  of  assurances  and  the  vv^ish  to 

satisfy  all  antecedents  has  never  been  realised. 

There  are  many  critics  who  ascribe  similarities  to  be  found  in  different 
religions — some  chronologically  succeeding,  and  some  geographically 
very  far  distant — not  to  plagiarisms,  but  to  certain  ideas  which  float 
in  the  common  mind  of  man,  and  produce  identical  fruit  in  due  season. 
It  is  to  this  universal  religious  idea  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  hj^s 
Boyle  lecture,  would  give  a  centre  of  unity  in  the  Christian  religion. 
The  critical  idea  is  well  expressed  by  Humboldt  in  his  '  Cosmos.'  Speak- 
ing of  the  sameness  of  the  different  myths  on  the  origin  of  mankind 
(Bohn's  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  304),  'ascribing  the  generation  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  the  union  of  one  pair.  The  general  prevalence  of  this 
myth  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  traditionary  record  transmitted 
from  the  primitive  man  to  his  descendants.  But  this  very  circumstance 
seems  to  prove  that  it  has  no  historical  foundation,  but  has  simply  arisen 
from  an  identity  in  the  mode  of  intellectual  conception,  which  has  every- 
where led  man  to  adopt  the  same  conclusion  regarding  identical  pheno- 
mena— in  the  same  manner  as  many  myths  have  doubtlessly  arisen,  not 
from  any  historical  connection  existing  between  them,  but  rather  from  au 
identity  in  human  thought  and  imagination,' 

W.  J.  B. 
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:    KONEYSVCKLE. 


The  above  is  the  title-page  of  Part  I.  of  a  New  Series '-of  Children' 
Books,  including  some  features  of  design  and  execution  not  before  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  young.  Though  there  is  only  time  to  render 
a  very  inadequate  account  of  these  books,  yet  a  brief  one  is  ventured 
upon,  as  the  readers  of  this  paper,  interested  in  education,  will  rather 
prefer  a  brief  notice  than  none.  Thcsie .  new  Children's  Books  will  be 
composed  of  many  varieties.  There  is  *  The  Lady-Bird's  Library,' 
'  Master  Woodbine's  Alphabet  for  all  Good  Children,'  *  Mr.  Honeysuckle's 
Wild  Flowers,'  &c.  &c.  Commencing  with  alphabetical  books,  in  great 
diversity,  the  series  extends  to  others  of  great  elaborateness  and  excellence. 
The  artistic  peculiarity  consists  in  each  book  being  filled  with  plates, 
sketched  from  nature  with   accuracy,  and   coloured  from   nature   with 
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fidelity.  Thus  they  become  Drawing  Books  and  Colouring  Books,  as 
well  as  Reading  Books.  Any  abortion  in  drawing,  any  medley  in 
colouring,  have  hitherto  been  considered  sufficient  for  a  child.  Here  it  is 
intended  to  carry  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  refinement  of  art,  not 
found  in  the  palace,  to  the  fireside  of  the  mechanic  and  the  cottager. 
These  Books  are  the  design  of  the  artist  who  executes  them,  and  may  be 
described  as  the  tribute  of  genius  and  love  to  the  education  of  children. 
The  language,  too,  is  simple,  the  verses  playful,  and  the  ideas  pure.  Some 
books  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  illustrated  by  the  same  artist,  are  to  appear  in 
the  series.  The  prices  of  the  various  books^  will  be  various  as  the  books 
themselves,  from  a  penny  upwards.  Possibly  some  will  be  out  by 
Christmas,  but  an  account  of  their  progress  will  be  found  rendered  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  JPeople's  Review.  They  can  be  had  thi'ough 
Mr.  Watson. 

'BLACK    REPUBLICANS!' 


Sir, — Driven  from  the  columns  of  our  local  press,  we  seek  in  the 
pages  of  the  Reasoner  an  expression  of  our  grievances  in  justice  to  our- 
selves, the  ^  Black  Republicans,'  as  the  miners  of  the  north  are  reproach- 
fully termed.  You  will  perceive  the  disadvantageous  position  which  the 
simple,  uneducated  miners  occupy  in  reference  to  their  wealthy  and 
intelligent  employers  ;  and  that  not  only  in  our  inability  to  state  our  side 
of  the  case  with  equal  strength  and  justice,  but  ako  in  fact  that  the 
medium  of  its  effective  expression  is  mostly  in  the  possession,  or  under 
the  influence  of  our  masters. 

You  will  probably,  to  some  extent,  be  aware  of  the  great  discontent 
which  originated  the  strike  among  us  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  produc- 
tive of  additional  suffering,  only  equalled  by  the  silent  heroism  which 
bore  it,  and  of  which  nothing  has  been  either  said  or  sung  ;  and  although 
it  starved  us  into  compliance,  it  did  not  alter  our  judgments  as  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause.  But  it  convinced  many  of  us  of  the  general  inef- 
ficiency of  the  means  employed  in  the  removal  of  such  a  great  and 
common  evil.  Suffering  compelled  us  to  return  to  work;  but  the  winter 
of  our  discontent  was  neither  softened  nor  subdued  by  the  result.  The 
late  strike  proceeded  from  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  not  from  any  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  Chartist  demagogues,  as  was  alleged.  You  know 
man  and  society  too  well  to  believe  that  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  could  be  wrought  upon  to  endure  hunger  and 
ejectment,  to  encamp  on  barren  heaths,  or  in  lanes,  for  a  slight  or  an 
imaginary  grievance,  especially  on  a  question  which  neither  enlisted  our 
faith  nor  our  prejudices.  It  is  purely  a  question  of,  and  a  dispute  for, 
simple  subsistence.  Would  we  permit  our  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters, 
to  wander  about  the  country  in  search  of  bread — to  pass  the  nights  in  a 
hovel,  barn,  or  stackyard,  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  privations 
fixed  in  our  memories  and  in  our  constitutions,  again  leave  our  employ- 
ment, unless  goaded  to  it  by  the  blind  avarice  of  capital,  and  the  reckless 
injustice  of  competition? 

From  many  complaints,  we  will  select  one  which  involves  a  principle 
of  some  importance,  and  which  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  readers 
of  the  Reasoner. 
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In  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  an  extensive  mining 
company,  composed  principally  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
employ  some  thousands  of  workmen.  The  population  of  the  entire 
works  is  variously  estimated  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  thousand 
people.  In  1844-5,  an  arbitrary  rule  exacted  sixpence  per  fortnight  from 
the  wages  of  each  individual,  man  or  boy,  who  earns  10s.  per  week,  to 
support  a  school  and  medical  assistant ;  and  this  was  exacted  without  the 
consent,  and  against  the  protests  of  the  workmen. 

To  aggravate  this  grievous  impost,  the  company  refuse  to  produce  any 
account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  up  to  this  time.  They  fre- 
quently, through  our  local  oracles,  inform  such  as  are  not  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  how  they  care  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities  of 
their  workmen,  taking  especial  care  to  keep  all  mention  of  the  ^  black 
maiP  in  the  back  ground,  in  order  to  produce  the  impression  that  they  do 
such  things  gratuitously. 

Here  we  have  certain  members  of  a  sect  which  has  waded  through  the 
mire  of  persecution  and  intolerance,  with  a  consistency  deserving  admi- 
ration for  stern  adherence  to  principle,  no  sooner  obtaining  possession 
of  property,  by  the  practice  of  a  rigid  economy,  than  they  abuse  the 
power  it  confers  by  filching  the  wages  of  their  workmen  to  endow  reli- 
gious schools  after  their  own  persuasion. 

If  any  disruptioai  in  the  money  market  should  occasion  the  concern  to 
pass  into  other  h^nds,  say  Rothschild's  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey's,  and 
they  either  of  them  conceived  the  idea  of  appropriating  a  part  of  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  to  teach  or  propagate  their  respective  creeds,  what 
a  pious  din,  what  a  holy  sirocco  would  sweep  over  their  devoted  heads ! 
Yet  does  it  alter  the  principle  of  justice  whether  the  teaching  be  of  Christ 
or  Mohammed,  or  whom  else,  so  long  as  the  contribution  is  compul- 
sory? But  then  some  object,  the  contribution  is  optional  in  this 
way,  you  can  leave  the  employ  of  the  company.  That  is  voluntary. 
Yes,  in  the  same  way  the  Friend  may  avoid  the  payment  of  church  rates, 
hy  breaking  up  his  house  and  taking  lodgings,  or  leaving  the  country. 
That,  too,  is  voluntary.  Do  you  forget  what  your  own  moral  essayist, 
Dymond,  observes  on  extortions?*  When  the  creditor  apprehended  the 
dead  body  of  Sheridan,  in  order  to  extort  the  demand  from  the  deceased's 
friends — that  was  voluntary  as  the  world  goes. 

The  surplus  revenue  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  principally  derived 
from  the  mining  operations  in  these  church  lands,  amounted  in  1847  to 
the  round  sum  of  13,000/.,  not  a  penny  of  which  was  expended  on  the 
revenue  producers  of  Consett  Iron  Works.  The  cost  of  their  moral  and 
religious  teaching  is  filched  from  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  13,000Z. 
surplus  revenue  goes  to  enlighten  the  heathen.  Surely,  sir,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  spiritual  education,  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  entirely  desti- 
tute, it  is  not  too  much  to  request  that  a  part  of  this  surplus  revenue  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  our  wages.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask, 
if  this  contribution  is  to  continue,  that  a  committee  of  masters  and  work- 
men should  be  formed  to  regulate  the  affair,  and  produce  a  yearly  account 
of  the  expenditure  to  the  subscribers. 
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If  we  cannot  obtain  any  of  this  surplus  revenue,  then  give  us  our 
wages  whole,  and  leave  us  to  select  our  own  religion,  education,  and 
physic.     Such  is  the  prayer  of  your  obedient  servant, 

Darlington,  Dec.  4,  1849.  Tubal  Cain. 

CHARACTER  OF  A  PROGRESSIVE  PAPER. 


Dear  Sir, — We  have  been  dilatory  in  this  place  in  forwarding  our 
contributions  this  year^  but  they  are  now  in  course  of  collection,  and  will 
be  forwarded  in  a  short  time  by  our  secretary,  Mr.  Motherwell. 

The  Reasoner  must  not  go  down,  if  it  at  all  can  be  prevented ;  because 
it  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  both  as  regards  the  matter  it 
contains,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  ;  and  I  am  quite 
willing  to  double  my  amount,  and  will  give  more  if  it  be  required  to 
insure  its  existence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  series  it  was  intimated  that  an 
alteration  would  take  place  in  the  conducting  the  Reasoner ,  as  regarded 
the  literary  matter  presented  to  its  readers.  You  will  now  be  enabled, 
by  its  circulation  since  that  time,  to  judge  whether  it  has  given  satisfac?- 
tion  or  not.  But,  however  it  may  have  pleased  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  change  has  not  given  satisfaction 
here ;  and  likewise,  I  understand,  the  circulation  has  fallen  considerably 
in  consequence. 

Along  with  others  I  feel  that  it  does  not  now  yield  me  the  satisfaction 
thnt  it  formerly  did,  because  its  pages  are  now  more  devoted  to  political 
articles  and  discussions  than  in  the  old  series,  and  theological  questions 
and  criticisms  are  held  in  abeyance. 

The  readers  of  the  Reasoner,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  consist  of  two 
classes,  viz.,  the  Socialists,  and  the  liberal  and  intelligent  among  the 
Christians.  The  latter  class  read  it  for  the  sake  only  of  the  theological  ques- 
tions and  discussions  that  it  contains.  The  importance  of  the  subjects 
interest  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  written  (especially  edi- 
torial articles)  are  such  as  not  to  offend  their  feelings,  while  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  are  done  in  an  open,  firm,  and  uncompromising  manner. 
This  class  does  not  want  politics,  and  it  would  increase,  provided  that 
proper  food  was  administered  to  it. 

The  Socialist  will  assist  in  forwarding  all  necessary  political  reforms, 
but  he  cannot,  for  one  moment,  make  the  great  work  of  Social  regenera- 
tion subordinate  to  the  attainment  of  these.  He  has  a  higher  and  harder 
task  to  perform,  which  requires  his  utmost  attention  and  most  unremit- 
ting perseverance.  The  Socialist  sees  the  physical  condition  of  a  great 
mass  of  society  wretched  in  the  extreme,  but  he  does  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  become  the  advocate  of  physical  force  measures  to 
compel  the  removal  of  that  misery  which  exists  out  of  the  way-  He  sees 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  must  be  raised  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard, and  he  thinks  that  that  can  only  be  done  by  moral  means,  and  that 
these  also  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  raise  society  to  a  state  of  phy- 
sical comfort. 

The  Socialist  sees  a  vacillating  and  degrading  theology,  inducing  a  false 
code  of  moral  duties,  standing  in  the  way  of  progress :  he  would  remove 
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it  out  of  the  way,  and  erect  in  its  place  a  standard  of  morality  in  conso- 
nance with  the  constitution  of  man,  and  surround  it  with  a  code  of  duties 
rising  spontaneously  therefrom — which  would  be  religiously  observed 
and  cheerfully  performed,  because  these  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  of  his  mind,  and  calculated  to  insure  him  throughout  life  compe- 
tence and  comfort ;  and  when  the  last  solemn  scene  of  life  was  being 
closed — that  great  bugbear  of  the  present  system — it  would  afford  him  a 
rational  resignation  to  that  imperative  law  of  his  nature.  The  discussion 
of  mere  party  politics  will  not  now  satisfy  ihe  Socialist — he  wants  a  prac- 
tical religion,  based  upon  the  laws  of  his  nature,  unsectarian  in  charac- 
ter, that  it  may  be  universal  in  its  applicability.  He  wants  associations 
formed  to  constitute  and  foster  that  religion,  as  well  as  institutions  to 
send  forth  missionaries  to  propagate  truths  connected  with  it — to  instil 
these  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations,  and  to  illustrate  them  to 
the  adults  in  all  their  force  and  simplicity  ;  he  wants  also  written  organs 
to  come  out  in  all  their  power  to  aid  in  diffusing  truth,  that  it  may  reach 
the  fireside,  the  closet,  and  the  reading  room. 

Socialism  is  a  principle ;  it  wants  now  the  strength  of  a  party,  and 
proper  leaders  to  bring  it  to  healthy  vitality,  likewise  a  suitable  organ  of 
communication  to  diffuse  and  circulate  far  and  wide  whatever  may  be 
found  necessary  for  its  maintenance.  The  Ileasoner  has  been  heretofore 
a  most  efficient  pioneer  in  the  cause,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it 
would  continue  its  useful  labours  in  the  re-formation  of  the  social  organi- 
sation of  society,  and  leave  the  politics  to  those  who  think  the  rearrange- 
ment of  these  sufficient  for  their  purposes. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  your  arduous  labour  for  the  benefit  of  your 
fellow  beings,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly. 

Paisley,  November,  1849.  Davjd  Glassford. 


[We  publish  this  letter — which  has  been  to  hand  three  weeks — because 
it  illustrates  the  wants  of  the  most  intelligent  of  Mr.  Owen's  disciples, 
and  is  written  by  one  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  know  without  very  much 
esteeming.  The  answer  to  its  requirements  is  brief.  There  can  exist  no  such 
paper  as  is  here  described.  A  sufficient  number  of  earnest  men  of  these 
opinions  do  not  exist  to  sustain  it. — Ed.] 

PACIFIC     REVOLUTION. 


My  dear  Sir, — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Tim£Sj  and  especially  for  your  repudiating,  on  behalf  of  English  demo- 
ci'ats,  any  approval  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  extract  quoted 
from  M.  Heinzen's  paper. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the  causes  which  generate  such  doc- 
trines, and  I  desire  to  judge  charitably  of  those  who  utter  them;  but  I 
cannot  help  saying — looking  simply  at  the  extract — we  scarcely  do  our- 
selves justice,  in  speaking  of  the  sentiments  it  contains  merely  as  *  disas- 
trous sentiments.^  The  word  does  not  express  all  we  ought  to  say.  Had 
you  called  them  by  a  harsher  term  I  could  have  forgiven  you.  But  you  are 
a  merciful  man,  and  never  use  ungentle  words — and  for  this  quality,  I 
confess,  I  much  respect  you. 
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My  remark  bears  reference  only  to  your  addressing  the  general  public 
on  the  subject.  Those  who  know  you,  well  understand  all  you  mean  by 
the  words  you  used.  Disastrous  indeed  to  the  cause  of  democracy  is  its 
advocacy  by  the  pens  of  such  writers  as  M.  Charles  Heinzen.  The 
tyrants  of  the  earth  take  courage  when  so  good  an  opportunity  is  offered 
to  their  newspaper  hacks,  to  alarm  not  merely  the  timid,  but  all  peace- 
loving  liberals — and  to  vilify,  as  men  desiring  bloodshed  and  a  reign  of 
terror,  those  who  seek  only  by  moral  efforts  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  human  family. 

Dalston,  December  7,  1849.  W.  Addiscott. 


[Many  excellent  men  among  continental  democrats  share  Heinzen's 
sentiments :  and  as  they  do  not  understand  the  principle  of  procedure 
happily  inaugurated  among  us,  they  may  not  understand  our  repudia- 
tion of  their  views  to  proceed  as  it  really  does — not  from  w^ant  of  frater- 
nal feeling  towards  them,  but  in  the  necessary  protection  of  the  integrity 
of  the  reasoning  principle  in  England. — Ed.] 

BLANCO  WHITE'S  SONNET. 


W.  E.  B.,  in  reference  to  the  Sonnet  on  Night,  by  Blanco  White,  quoted 
in  ^  Public  Speaking  and  Debate,'  sends  us  an  extract  from  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  which  is  as  follows,  in  which  a  similar  idea,  long  before  the  days 
of  White,  was  expressed  : — ^  Light,  that  makes  things  seen,  makes  some 
things  invisible.  Were  it  not  for  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
the  noblest  of  creation  had  remained  unseen,  and  the  stars  in  heaven  as 
invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the  horizon 
with  the  sun,  or  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them,' 

On  the  15th  of  every  month  will  be  published,  Price  One  Penny, 

THE    LECTURER. 


'  I  am  in  that  place  in  which  it  is  demanded  of  conscience  that  I  speak  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  I 
therefore  speak,  impugn  it  whoso  list.' — John  Knox. 

The  Lecturer — speaking  when  a  man  is  qualified  to  speak,  when  he  has  something 
to  say — will  deliver  to  the  public  his  free  opinion  on  matters  very  necessary  to  be 
discussed,  though  not  treated  in  newspapers,  nor  in  the  usual  periodicals. 

Independent,  plain,  and  earnest,  each  lecture  will  form  a  Monthly  Tract  suit- 
able for  general  circulation.  To  this  end  the  Lecturer  may  be  had  at  six  shillings 
per  hundred;  so  that  twelve  persons,  subscribing  sixpence  each,  may  procure  one 
hundred  tor  circulation  in  any  locality. 

In  English  law  lectures  are  copyright  (and  very  properly  so)  as  no  one 
ought  to  publish  and  create  a  property  in  the  thoughts  of  another  without  his 
authority.  In  this  publication  none  but  original  lectures  will  appear,  and  none 
but  those  of  which  the  right  to  print  them  has  been  secured. 

It  being  very  well  understood  how  much  animation  an  orator  displays  when 
addressing  a  large  audience,  and  how  dull  most  speakers  are  when  addressing  a 
few,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  that  on  the  delivery  of  each  Lecture 
the  attendance  (at  the  publisher's)  should  be  numerous. 

No  1  will  appear  on  the  15th  of  January. 

London  :  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 
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In  Dr.  Vaughan's  '  The  Age  and  Christianity'  the  following  passages  occur : — 
'  Induction  cannot  prove  God  (p.  83.) We  cannot  regard  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy as  capable  of  meeting  the  exigencies  to  which  we  feel  ourselves  exposed  as 
religious  men.  No  multiplication  of  finite  effects  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  a 
cause  above  the  finite.  To  prove  the  existence  of  a  designer  is  not  necessarily  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  God.     The  construction  of  a  world  is  not  the  same  thing 

with  a  creation  of  the  matter  from  which  the  world  is  formed No  attempt  of 

any  philosopher  of  this  school  to  harmonise  our  ideal  notion  as  to  the  sort  of 
world  which  it  became  a  being  of  infinite  perfection  to  create,  with  the  world 
existing  around  us,  can  be  successful.  We  may  reason  our  way  to  the  con'clusion 
that  the  Divine  existence  is  necessarily  uncaused  and  independent,  and,  as  Dr.  S. 
Clarke  has  done,  from  these  data  to  the  other  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature. 
But  side  by  side  with  the  conclusions  thus  legally  wrought  out  are  the  facts  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world,  which  seem  to  justify  inferences  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion.    To  solve  this  enigma  has  been  the  great  task  of  humanity  (p.  84.) God 

cannot  contradict  himself  (p.  22L) 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Soiree  of  the  Oldham  Lyceum,  January  13th,  1847, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Swain,  the  chairman,  it  was  remarked  that '  In  Ireland  there  are 
no  fewer  than  seventy-four  towns,  none  of  which  possess  a  single  bookseller's 
shop;  of  these  towns  some  have  12,000,  some  11,000,  0000,  8000,  and  COOO  inha- 
bitants, none  fewer  than  2500.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  striking  and  startling, 
there  are  six  entire  counties  without  a  single  bookseller ;  they  are  the  counties 
Wicklow,  Donegal,  Kildare,  Leitrim,  Queen's,  and  Westmeath.' 

'  Chastity '  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  volume  published  by  Horsell,  Aldine 
Chambers.  That  which  is  good  in  this  book  is  very  good,  but  it  might  be  con- 
tained in  much  less  space.  Like  all  Graham's  books,  it  has  a  morbid  American 
vein  of  exaggeration,  which  is  rather  likely  to  make  the  reader  doubt  the  truth  of 
its  general  statements.  The  opening  contains  a  virulent  defamatory  pass&ge 
representing  '  Infidelity'  as  an  agent  of  licentiousness.  But  as  a  whole  we  have 
no  book  of  the  same  utility  among  us. 

The  Edinburgh  Secular  School — conducted,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Williams,  and 
in  which  Mr.  George  Combe  gives  lessons — has  been  the  subject  of  correspon- 
dence in  the  Scotsman.  We  intended  to  give  Mr.  Combe's  able  answer  to  the 
question  '  What  is  Secular  Education  ?'  but  room  permits  not. 

All  books  belonging  to  the^  Free-Inquirers'  Library  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
Secretary,  Ellis's  Koom's,  8,  George  Street,  Euston  Square.  This  society  holds 
its  Soiree  and  Ball  on  December  26th:     Tea  at  Six. 

The  room  in  Manchester,  where  the  Bishop  and  clergy  held  their  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Southwell  was  apprehended,  is  now  occupied  by  an  exhibition  of 
Manning  and  his  wife. 

In  this  day  of  controversy  concerning  the  Sabbath,  the  pamphlet  published  by 
H.  C.  Wright — entitled  '  First  Day  Sabbath  not  of  Divine  Appointment' — will  be 
found  well  worthy  of  attention.  Besides  Wright's  own  arguments,  it  contains 
the  opinions  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Belsham,  Melancthon,  Barclay,  Paley,  Whately 
and  others. 

The  Chemist  for  October,  in  an  article  on  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  says  that  in 
a  piece  of  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  London  Hospital  '  is  dug  a  large  hole,  and 
when  as  many  bodies  have  been  dissected  as  will  fill  coffins  sufficient  to  lay  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  a  clergyman  comes  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — somewhat  ashamed,  doubtless,  to  meet  the  numbci-s  which  at  a  later 
hour  might  congregate — and  performs  the  ceremony  ;  but  whether  he  is  commit- 
ting "  dear  I)rothers  or  sisters,"  or  a  due  admixture  of  both  "  to  the  ground,"  we 
leave  to  those  who  have  the  job  of  making  up  these  packing  cases  of  human  flesh.' 

G.  J.  H. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTUfTES. 


[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  from  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LiTERARTf  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  —  Dec.  23rd  (7),  Walter 
Cooper,  '  Progress  fn  the  Provinces.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.  —  Dec.  23rd, 
a  lecture. 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
December  24th   (8:^),  a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Black« 
friars  Road.— Dec.  23rd  (7),  Mr.  W.  Baker,  will 
Lecture. 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars. — Dec.  23rd  (8^),  a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.— Dec.  23rd  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
*  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Dec.  23rd  (llia.m.), 
a  Lecture. 

Lecture  Hall,  8,  George  Street,  Euston  Square. — 
Dec.  23rd  (7),  Mr.  Ellis,  'Co-operation.'  27th, 
Mr.  Ellis,  'Texas.'     28th,  Free  Inquirers  meet. 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill.— Dec. 23rd  (11  a.m.), 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones  will  Lecture. 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction, 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  the  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  for 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Eirkbeck  School,  City  Road.~Super- 
intendent,  Mr.  J.  Runtz;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9^  till  3.t. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-square. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  124 ;  from  1^  to  4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Blechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings. — Patron,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Principal, Mr.  J.  Runtz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn. — Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9^  till  3.— Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,   Miss  Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead. — Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbeck  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
Mansion  Housej,  Lower  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Wells.     Hours,  9l  to  3. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  economy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  known 
to  supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
state.] 


Pure 


Miller,    Duke-street,    Grosvenor-square.- 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,17G,  High  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
— Oatmeal. 


Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown  Bread,  Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Blackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Hominy,    American    Biscuits,   etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.— Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  &c. 

REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  24 406  9 

John  Hunter 1  0 

Charles  Wilson 1  0 

James  Gray 1  0 

The  Composition  Class,  Huddersfield,  per 

Uriah  Studdart 6  0 

Anon.,  per  G.  J.  H 1  8 

M.  A.  L 1  0 

Edwin  C 2  0 

J.  R.  Webley 1  0 

E.  P.,  Birmingham 5  0 

G.  F.  W 3  0 

A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Watson 2  0 

Robert  Taylor  (annual  Christmas  subscrip- 
tion)   20  0 

E.  Gilks 1  10 

William  Stubbs,  per  E,  Truelove 2  6 

J .  Engledue  2  6 

(Per  Mr.  Motherwell,  Paisley.) 

David  Glassford    4  0 

James  McShee 2  0 

Mr.  Robertson 2  0 

James  Motherwell ,  2  0 

Archibald  Snodgrass    1  0 

Peter  Thompson 1  0 

John  Parkhill    1  0 

George  Agnew 1  0 

James  Wilson    l  0 

Alexander  Millar , l  0 

John  Niddell l  0 

George  Macfarlane i  0 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d.; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


NEW  WORKS, 

Educational,  Periodical,  and  Critical,  published 
or  to  be  had  through  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery :  or  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.      Illustrated  by  8  Plates, 

containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2    6 

Practical  Grammar,    3rd  lOOO,,, 1     6 

Hand-Book  of  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000 , 1     0 

Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.    Dedicated 

to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.    4th  1000 0    6 

Life,  Writings,  &  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0  6 
Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 

Views.    2nd  1000    0     6 

Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of 

Shakspere,  by  W.  J.  Birch,  M.A 4    0 

Cornaro,  the  long-lived,  and  other  Essays,  by 

Dr.  Prater i     6 

'  Thoughts  '  on  Petrarch,  Sterne,  Byron,  and 

others  (cloth  lettered) 1     6 

Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate  . .  1  6 
Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.  2nd  1000. .  1  6 
'  "  The  populace  have  begun  to  think,  to  speak, 
and  to  write,"  says  Mr.  Holyoake;  and  he  asks 
"  why  should  they  not  be  enabled  to  do  it  free  from 
obvious  mistakes,  and  with  a  propriety  commensu- 
rate with  the  native  intelligence  they  possess?" 
This  little  volume  will  be  found  of  great  practical 
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service  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  formal  scholastic 
treatises  on  logic.  Any  workino:  man  of  ordinary 
abilities  can  comprehend  this  treatise,  rnd  cannot 
fail  to  be  benefited  by  it.  It  is  written  in  a  clear- 
headed, original,  lively  fashion — indeed  it  might 
be  read  simply  for  the  entertaininpr  illustrations 
Instead  ot  recurring  to  the  old  stereotyped  for- 
mulas, Mr.  Holyoake  selects  his  instances  from 
"  what  about  us  lies  in  daily  life,"  and  thus  endues 
with  interest  and  vitality  a  subject  which  requires  no 
common  hand  to  render  it  popular.  Here,  in  fewer 
than  a  hundred  pages,  will  be  found  the  pith  of 
many  bulky  treatises  on  logic,  presented  in  an 
attractive  but  practical  form  to  those  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  methodical  study  of 
the  subject.  We  wish  we  had  space  for  some  pas- 
sages we  had  marked  for  quotation,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  by  heartily  recommending  "  The 
Logic  of  Facts."  ' — Lincolnshire  Advertiser,Apiil  21 . 


On  the  1st  of  February,  1850,  will  appear,  price  6d.' 
No  1  of  the 

PEOPLE'S  REVIEW:  devoted  to  Progress. 
Edited  by  Friends  in  Council. 

Though  the  people  have  long  been  stirred  with 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  no  Literary  Magazine 
has  been  issued  at  a  price  which  they  could  com- 
pass. The  few  have  their  critical  Monttilies  and 
Quarterlies,  while  the  many,  who  more  need  it, 
have  no  such  Guide  to  Books.  The  People's  Review 
purposes  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  in  this  day 
of  many  books  to  indicate  which  are  the  useful 
ones. 

A  person  reading  twelve  hours  every  day,  would 
be  able  to  read  only  one  fortieth  part  of  the  new 
books  issued  every  year,  exclusive  of  newspapers. 
To  trace  a  short  path  through  this  labyrinth,  and  to 
relieve  the  ever  multiplying  class  of  thinkers  from 
the  difficulty  which  Hobbes  felt  when  he  said  '  If  I 
should  read  as  much  as  my  neighbours  I  should  be 
as  ignorant  as  they  are,'  is  the  aim  of  the  People's 
Review. 

That  elongated  genius,  '  Bob  Thin,'  will  make 
his  obeisance  in  the  first  number,  intending  to  have 

TWENTY -SIX  CUTS  AT  THE  TIMES  ! 


O PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
*<?  10,  Williamson  Souare,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terras. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid  and  con. 
tain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be 
answered. 


COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Bferchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mtorrns  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advani 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  qualifv  at  the  lowest  pric  •  for  ready  money  i 
the  rate  ot  charges  being  alv\ays  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
Irom  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  fllonthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Vo- 
lumes. 

All  post  olfice  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Ofhce,  London. 


On  the  first  Saturday  in  1850  will  be  published, 

(price  one  penny,) 

No.  1  of  a  new  Weekly  Periodical,  to  be    entitled 

COOPER'S  JOURNAL;  to  be  conducted  by 
Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory 
of  Suicides,'  and  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral, 
and  Political  Progress- 
It  was  a  saying  of  iVapoleon  that  '  a  name  was  a 
programme  of  ideas  and  opinions;'  and  the  name 
of  the  editor  ot  the  new  cheap  periodical  is  so  well 
known  as  that  of  a  '  Plain  Speaker,'  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professions, 
in  the  present  instance,  become  unnecessary. 

The  new  periodical  will  be  octavo  in  form,  and 
consist  of  sixteen  closely  printed  pages  each  num- 
ber. 

The  first  number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  on 
New  Year's  Day, 


rOR  AN  ANSWER  TO  THOMAS  COOPER,  | 
see  the  Feplv  to  Eli  Noyes's  Sermon  on  the  I 
'  Freedom  of  the  Will,'  by  X.  G.  B.  Price  One 
Penny.  The  Sermon  was  preached  to,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  request  of,  the  General  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation, 1848,  to  visit  whom  Mr.  Noyes  was  deputed 
by  the  American  Free  Wfli  Baptists. 


Received. — J.  C,  Leamington  Spa.  (We  regret 
to  say  Mr.  Martin's  Mother's  Guide  has  not 
been  issued.) — William  U  all  on  Capital  Punish, 
ments. — A.  Brown.  (Ue  Morgan's  is  the  arithi 
metic.  Murphy's  Essay  can  be  had  at  2s. 
Aliquis  has  published  no  other  works  than  those 
known  to  A.  B.,  but  is  likely  to  do  so.  Hints  to 
Self- Educators  will  probably  be  attempted  in  the 
People's  Review,)— J.  L.  (Mr.  Burke,  whom 
we  have  asked,  answered  that  the  hthnological 
Journal  woud  appear,  though  delayed  for  the 
present.) — K.  Read,  Kew.  (Propositions  41  and 
43  are  Theorems.  True,  triangle  A  E  B  is  equal 
to  A  C  D— to  U  T  F.)— Liverpool  Journal,  No. 
1036.— Chronoi2/pe,  Nos.  25  and  26,—Progres' 
sionist.  No.  15. 


*#*  All  communications  for  Mr.  Holyoake  to  be 
directed  to  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster 
How,  as  usual. 

With  the  last  number  of  the  volume  will  be 
presented  to  the  readers  an  engraving  of  the  design 
of  the  Carlile  Monument,  of  suitable  size  to  bind 
with  the  volume. 


Errata. — After  the  word  '  future,*  line  3  from 
bottom, page  vi.  ot  Epilogue,  read  'of  their  opinions,' 
which  will  be  found  in  the  line  above.  Alter  the 
word  'generation,'  on  page  ii.,  read  the  note  found 
on  page  iii. 


London  :  Printed  by  Holyoake  &  Co.,  3.  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Uow;  and  Published 
by  J.  \N  atson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1849. 
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An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  the  fact,  ifi(  be 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  oeing  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  thmk, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  lite,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times, — Arthur  Helps. 


THE     CLOSING     SERIES. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Movevientf  before  we  had  a  printing  offiee  of 
our  own,  I  often  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  printer.  The  government 
intimidated  those  whom  we  employed.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I 
discovered  another  ground  of  reluctance,  which  caused  me  both  pain  and 
surprise.  Calling  upon  a  printer  in  the  city,  to  engage  him  to  bring  out 
the  ninth  and  future  numbers  of  the  MoveTYient^  I  was  struck  with  the 
little  interest  he  seemed  to  lake  in  my  offer.  As  I  knew  him  not  to 
want  courage  or  liberality,  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  recommended  me  to  him,  and  who  had  had  a  progressive  periodical 
printed  at  the  same  office.  *  Oh,  we  know  Mr.  Z.  very  well,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Craven !'  said  the  principal  to  his  clerk,  ^  Craven,  I  think  we 
know  Mr.  Holyoake's  friend ;  just  look.'  Pleased  with  the  ready 
reference,  I  expected  to  find  myself  well  accredited,  for  the  name  I  had 
given  was  one  that  had  great  influence  over  me.  It  is  not  in  my  power 
to  describe  the  confusion  I  felt  M'hen  Craven  replied  *  O  yes,  we  know 
him  £60 !'  — meaning  that  there  was  in  their  books  an  account  of 
£60  against  him.  I  envied  those  genii  in  tlie  Arabian  nights,  who 
could,  on  an  emergency,  vanish  from  sight.  The  humiliation  I  felt  was 
extreme — such  t!iat  I  have  taken  care  never  to  run  the  risk  of  since. 
*  Yes,'  added  the  principal,  with  a  bitter  smile,  '  there  are  some  psi-sons 
who  struggle  for  liberty  at  other  people's  expense;  and  some  of  that 
applause  bestowed  on  certain  champions  of  the  public,  is  due  to  those 
wlio  hold  their  unpaid  bills.'  '  You  are  right,'  I  answered,  in  agonv — 
and  I  felt  infinitely  relieved  when  I  once  more  found  myself  in  the  wide 
open  streets,  which  I  hastened  to  reach. 

So  general  was  the  impression  of  indifference  to  pecuniary  obligation, 
that  afterwards,  when  I  had  found  a  respectable  printer,  (to  whom  I 
took  care  to  open  the  business  on  my  own  account  this  time,  and  without 
a  reference,)  other  printers  called  upon  him  to  warn  him  that  men  of 
progress  of  ray  class  seldom  paid.  He  answered — ^All  he  could  say 
was,  that  he  had  received,  unasked,  every  farthing  of  his  bills  the  moment 
they  became  due,  and  that  he  should  continue  to  print  for  me.'  I  did 
not  know  this  till  long  after — when,  on  Mr.  Hornblower  becoming  my 
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printer,  the  person  of  whom  I  am  speaking  told  me  the  circumstance,  as 
he  expressed  his  regret  at  our  parting. 

These  things  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  many 
more  periodicals  than  I  ever  supposed  were  begun,  carried  on  a  time, 
and  dropped  when  they  did  not  succeed,  with  bills  unpaid.  Tiie 
editors  appeared  to  reason,  that  if  they  started  a  paper  for  the  pubHc, 
the  public  ought  to  support  it ;  and  if  the  public  did  not,  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  incurred.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  that  that  man  ought  not  to  be  a  publicist  who  cannot  go  without  his 
dinner,  when  necessary,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  advocacy.  No 
cause  can  be  served  bv  incurrin«»;  debt.  This  conviction  induced  me 
eventually  to  stop  the  Movement:  and  I  would  stop  any  thing  rather 
than  continue  it  in  debt.  Still  papers  of  progress  are  set  up,  which  it  is 
not  possible  can  pay — and  if  they  do  not,  none  around  them  are  able  to 
do  it.  Long,  enduring,  and  disastrous  are  the  influences  which  this 
course  leaves  behind  :  and  when  any  one  chooses  to  penetrate  beneal?h 
the  suHace  of  public  profession,  and  finds  such  baleful  discrepancy  below, 
he  retires  with  a  di.sgust  and  contempt  against  which  you  can  offer 
no  protest.  It  has  been  my  lot,  more  than  once,  to  be  turned  away  from 
the  door  of  friends  at  niglit,  in  distant  towns  ^^■here  I  have  lectured,  and 
from  hearths  where  I  was  wonf  to  be  welcome,  because  others,  whose 
words  and  professions  v/ere  not  to  be  suspected,  had  been,  left  claims  un- 
liquidated, and  destroyed  all  confidence  in  everybody.  I  can  go  over  a 
modern  people's  library  or  collection  of  books,  of  a  wide  class,  and  put 
my  hand  on  half  which  were  never  paid  for  by  the  issuers.  On  lectur- 
ing tours  I  have  traced  the  perigrinations  of  some  popular  names,  from 
town  to  town,  not  so  much  '  by  the  words  they  had  spoken  or  the  deeds 
they  had  done,'  as  by  the  debts  which  they  had  left  unpaid. 

The  people  are  right,  and  their  advocacy  is  true  in  principle — it  only 
needs  to  be  rendered  pure  to  become  potent.  To  accelerate  this  end  I 
have  adverted  to  this  matter,  and  also  to  say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
friends,  that  no  man  can  stand  over  the  Iteasoner  dead  and  utter  one 
word  of  reproach  against  its  imemory.  No  one  can  say  that  any  com- 
mendation which  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  he  has  had  to 
pay  for.  From  the  first  hour  that  I  became  responsible  to  the  public  for 
conducting  a  journal — from  the  first  hour  that  the  Movement  was  set  up 
by  young  girls  in  Covent  Garden  to  this  day — we  have  owed  no  man 
anything.  The  friends  of  the  ReaSitner  may  quote  it  against  priest  or 
layman,  and  fear  no  retort.     Any  credit  it  has  is  its  own. 

We  gave  the  Epilogue  of  the  Reasoner  before  its  close  in  order  that  all 
our  friends  whom  it  concerned  might  be  apprised  of  the  intended  step, 
and  express  any  opinion,  averse  or  otherwise,  before  its  final  number 
was  issued.  This  considei'ation  was  due  to  those  for  and  with  whom  we 
have  worked.  This  has  brought  some  new  things  to  our  knowledge. 
A  few  facts  of  the  week  deserve  a  passing  notice.  Mr.  Thomas  Fyfe, 
who  collected  the  Dimdee  subscriptions  acknowledged  this  week,  ad- 
dressed a  private  circular  to  those  in  his  neighbourhood  whom  he  thought 
ought  to  aid.  The  subscription  of  *  X.X. '  is  that  of  a  gentleman  trom 
whom  we  have  had  to  differ  more  than  once  in  these  pages.  Other 
readeis  send  remittances  regardless  of  the  discontinuance  announced — a 
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proof  of  orood  will  unusual  in  these  cases.  The  letters  which  the  last 
week  has  brought  of  regret  and  acknowledgment  are  very  numerous. 
One  says — ^  I  would  rather  want  all  my  other  papers  than  the  Reasoner;' 
another, '  I  feel  I  am  taking  farewell  of  an  instructive  friend/  W.  F.,  whose 
subscription  will  close  the  *  List '  in  the  next  number,  is  one  from  whoni, 
under  other  designation,  we  have  recorded  help.  He  desires,  as  a  parti- 
cular favour,  that  the  contribution  of  this  week  (he  began  by  devoting  a 
week's  wages  a  year  to  the  Reasoner)  may  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
*  List'  *  as  a  flower,'  so  he  expresses  it,  ^  thrown  on  the  grave  of  the 
Reasoner,  that  his  children  may  see  in  after  time  that  he  stood  by  it  to 
the  last.' 

Among  strangers  who  communicate  for  the  first  time,  are  converts 
from  Dr.  Campbell's  flock — Christian  Witness  readers — Catholics,  and 
even  Tories,  who.  desire  to  embrace  a  parting  opportunity  of  avowing 
benefits  they  consider  themselves  to  have  received.  We  can  make  but 
this  general  allusion  to  these  letters.  The  writers  will  see  that  there  is 
an  oi3vious  reason  why  we  should  not  print  them.  We  conclude  with 
two  brief  quotations — a  virtual  summary  of  all.  The  first  from  Panthea, 
who  shared  the  aspirations  of  the  Reasoner,  without  coinciding  alto- 
gether with  the  principles  on  which  they  were  based  : — *  The  "  E])ilogae" 
shows  that  the  Reasoner  knows  how  to  die  as  well  as  how  to  live  ; 
and  its  three  years  have  not  been  spent  in  vain,  for  it  has  helped  many 
towards  the  same  knowledge.  For  all  the  lessons  of  cheerful,  courageous 
perseverance  against  present  evil,  and  steady  faith  in  ultimate  good, 
which  lie  scattered  over  its  seven  volumes,  I  must  render  you  my  thanks. 
Its  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  many ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the  increased 
means  and  leisure  you  will  thus  gain,  may  issue  in  new  and  more  per 
manent  usefulness.'  The  other  is  from  one  who  describes  himself  a  '  Unita- 
rian Minister,'  and  who,  uttering  words  conceived  in  the  most  generous 
spiritof  liberty,  concludes  with  a  sentence  of  pregnant  wisdom,  uj)on  which 
that  public  whom  we  have  addressed  through  these  pages  may  ponder  with 
profit.  What  we  extract  is  as  follows  :  *  Though  personally  unknown  to 
you,  and  though  a  Teacher  of  Truths  which  do  not  appear  to  you  as  such, 
I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  manly  since- 
rity, fearlessness,  charitablejiess,  and  profound  analysis,  displayed  in  many 
of  your  writings — by  whicli  the  religionists,  who  are  so  ready  to  hurl  at 
you  the  sentence  of  denunciation,  would  do  well  to  profit.  Though  I 
cannot  endorse  many  of  your  sentiments,  yet  I  have  derived  many  very 
valuable  hints  from  a  perusal  of  your  publications,  and  especially  your 
Reasoner.  I  cannot  think  hurtfully  of  a  niiin  because  my  form  does  not 
symbolise  a  truth  to  him.  I  would  rather  help  him  to  be  ti'ue  to  the  idea 
that  is  in  him,  however  Oi)poscd  it  might  be  to  mine.  I  would  set  no 
limit  to  man's  daring  thought.  It  has  been  well  said  that  *'  It  is  only  free 
men  that  can  find  the  truth,  love  the  truth,  live  the  truth."  As  much 
IVeedom  as  men  shut  out,  so  mucli  falsehood  do  they  shut  in.' 

As  the  reader  examines  these  seven  volumes,  he  will  ascribe  to  the 
munificence  of  x\liquis,  W.  J.  B.,  Edward  Search,  Arthur  Trevelyan, 
T.  W.  Thornton,  and  others,  the  true  credit  of  this  sustained  contest — 
which  else  must  have  closed  ere  this.  To  the  same  names,  to  Eugene 
(George   Hooper)   for   his    various    contributions ;    to   Panthea,   whose 
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graceful  and  instructive  articles  will  be  met  throughout ;  to  J.  D.  Collet, 
Frank  Grant,  W.  J.  Linton-Spartacus,  W.  Chilton  (Sentinel),  H,  L. 
Harrison,  W.  A.,  and  lately  Christopher,  are  due  for  the  disinterested 
devotion  of  powers  calculated  to  impress  a  new  and  higher  character  on 
theological  and  political  speculation. 

The  severe  sense  of  independence  which  Mr.  Watson  cherishes,  has 
prevented  me,  while  he  has  been  publishing  this  paper,  making  any 
allusion  to  him.  But  on  this  occasion  it  is  natural  to  mention  the  obli- 
gation which  free-thought  in  England  is  under  to  him.  The  Puritan 
probity  with  which  he  conducts  his  business,  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
keeps  sacred  and  distinct  the  class  of  books  of  which  he  is  publisher, 
reflects  a  dignity  on  heresy  which  no  other  publisher  has  ever  imparted 
to  it.  For  years  his  shop  has  stood  alone  in  Great  Britain,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  in  Europe,  the  pantheon  of  authors  who  have  protested  against 
the  dominancy  of  the  Cross.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  St.  Paul's — 
England's  great  chathedral — Mr.  Watson  has  maintained,  defiant  of  all 
menaces,  a  repository  nnd  a  sanctuary  of  those  works  which  else  would 
have  no  place  in  English  literature.     A  service  this  age  will  not  estimate. 

Writing  the  last  words  of  these  volumes  seems  like  saying  to  the  dead, 
for  free-thought,  ^you  have  died  in  vain.'  It  seems  like  consigning 
Paine,  the  brave,  the  clearheaded,  the  disinterested,  to  his  calumniators 
— of  abandoning  the  indestructible  wit  of  Voltaire  to  the  unquenchable 
hatred  of  the  dull  and  narrow  among  priests — of  leaving  the  lion's  name 
of  Carlile  to  be  spit  u])on  by  fanatics,  who  heap  insults  on  the  dead  before 
whom  they  cowered  when  living.  But  we  assure  all  whom  it  concerns 
that  it  is  not  so.  We  have  carried  our  advocacy  forward  a  stage,  and 
though  we  lack  at  present  the  requirements  essential  to  carry  it  to  a 
higher  stage,  it  is  something  to  have  advanced  it  to  that  poin^  at  which 
higher  conditions  are  necessary.  These  we  will  seek.  In  one  of  those 
Bow  Street  trials  to  which,  a  few  years  ago,  some  of  us  were  exposed — 
conducted  by  the  crown,  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  order,  but  really  in 
the  name  of  the  Church — the  sleek  and  panther-like  Chambers  said,  as 
he  obtained  one  brutal  conviction  after  another,  *  We  wilknever  tire,  nor 
desist.'  We  thanked  that  Gentile  for  teaching  us  those  woids.  We 
wrote  them  down  (Ryall  was  with  us  then)  where  a  generation  of 
priests  will  not  obliterate  them.  What  he  said  as  he  gained  a  victory, 
we  say  as  we  appear  to  lose  one — we  say,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  and 
have  so  far  redeemed  the  saying — we  say  in  a  better  spirit,  in  a  better 
cause,  and  for  a  better  purpose — '  We  will  never  tire  nor  desist.'' 

G.   J.    HOLYOAKE. 

*  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS.'     BY  W.  J.  FOX,  M.P. 


Mr.  Fox  has  written  a  brilliant  book  on  *  Religious  Ideas.'  We 
have  deferred  any  formal,  from  a  desire  to  make  a  careful  notice  of 
it,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  work  demands.  In  the  Lecturer  there  will 
be  a  series  of  lectures  on  Books,  and  we  reserve  Mr.  Fox's  work  for  the 
greater  advantages  which  that  mode  of  examination  will  afford.  The 
notice  which  we  gave  of  Professor  Newman's  book  on   the  ^  Soul,'  was 
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by  Panthea,  and  was  from  the  Pantheistical  point  of  sight.  But  the 
*  Soul'  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  another  view  being  taken  of  it, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  also  to  take  in  the  Lecturer.  The  book  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  that  of  Mr.  Newman,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  public  : 
they  are  very  original  speculations,  occupying  distinct  places  in  the  history 
of  oj)inion,  and  carrying  their  respective  objects  to  a  higher  point  than 
they  have  before  attained.  Inferior  books  cannot  wait  for  criticism  :  if 
not  noticed  quickly  it  is  too  late,  as  they  are  forgotten.  These  books  are 
of  that  stamp  which  are  destined  to  excite  more  attention  in  the  future 
than  now,  and  we  therefore  may  take  time  to  form  an  opinion  upon  them. 

G.  J.  H. 

A  WORD  IN  DEFENCE  OF  CUFFEY. 


TO   THE    FRIENDS   OF   ORDER. 

Some  fourteen  months  ago  a  band  of  poor  men  were  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  charged  with  feloniously  uttering  seditious  language, 
among  the  rest  one  John  Cuffey.  To  this  man  I  desire  to  awaken  your 
serious  attention.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  all 
but  severest  sentence  the  law  allows.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  his  trial. 
I  am  aware  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  at  great  lengths,  or  otherwise 
to  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  garbling  portions  for  particular  ends. 
I  will  allow  that  he  uttered  the  language  imputed  to  him.  I  will  be 
content  to  credit  the  evidence  of  the  spy-witnesses.  To  dispute  evidence 
brought  forward  at  the  trial,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  was  conducted,  is  not  my  object  in  addressing  you.  Be  it  as  the 
jury  declared :  the  man  CufFey  was  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the 
law.  Thus  far,  then,  the  matter  is  clear.  It  is  of  the  feelings  manifested 
on  that  occasion  by  you  with  which  I  am  dissatisfied — dissatisfied  on  the 
broad  principle,  that  those  feelings  were  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  enlighten- 
ment which  is  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  Englishmen — dissatisfied,  for 
that  they  were  not  founded  on  truth  and  justice,  as  I  am  prepared  to 
show. 

CufFey  was  a  very  poor  man,  who  had  seen  no  lack  of  misfortune 
himself,  while  at  the  same  time,  from  a  certain  position  he  had  occupied, 
connected  with  those  of  his  own  class,  he  had  been  a  constant  eye-witness 
of  the  terrible  privations  to  which  they  are  almost  permanently  subjected. 
For  many  years  he  had  rendered  himself  eminently  useful,  endeavour- 
ing, with  the  most  steadfast  devotion,  to  alleviate,  by  all  means  within  his 
power,  necessities  which,  unheeded,  would  have  '  known  no  law.'  And, 
therefore,  whatever  might  have  been  your  opinions,  whatever  might 
have  been  your  feelings  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  convicted,  it 
behoved  you  to  be  considerate,  humane,  and,  above  all,  scrupulous  of 
saying  or  doing  aught  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  discreditable  to  your 
own  respectability ;  you,  who  were  so  jealous  and  so  fearful  of  the  inte- 
rests of  society,  that  a  few  impoverished  men,  utterly  recourseless,  could 
arouse  you  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  their  threats — from  you, 
at  least,  some  honourable  circumspection  might  have  been  expected. 
Yet  this  poor  son  of  toil  was  scarcely  lodged  in  jail  before  one  of  the 
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best  of  rulers  fell  sacrificed  to  your  pitiful  indiscretion.  That  rule  has 
long  been  professed  which  secures  tlie  accused,  rich  or  poor,  once  safely 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  from  the  prejudice  which  the  expression  of 
vulgar  passions  might  awaken  to  his  injury. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  your  conduct  towards  your 
political  adversary  was  the  use  you  made  of  that  misfortune  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  His  deformed  person  but  served  to  provoke  your 
mirth,  his  lowly  birth  but  as  an  inducement  to  your  contempt!  Who 
can  forget  that  pestilence  of  sneers  which  came  hissing  from  your  ranks 
on  all  sides,  at  the  mention  of  the  poor  tailor's  name  ?  Who  can  forgive 
that  prostitution  of  talent  exhibited  by  your  pet  journalist,  in  the  assis- 
tance he  afforded  to  your  unmanly  demonstration?  Even  that  papor 
which  was  wont  to  be  on  the  weaker  side — that  paper  in  which  poor 
Hood  first  printed  his  '  Song  of  the  Shirt' — a  j)aper  whose  magic  pag© 
can  make  the  cheek  to  blush  with  noble  blood  at  will — that,  too,  miser- 
able fact!  lent  you  its  aid,  anticipated  the  feelings  of  the  jury  in  ima- 
ginary letteiir?,  which  could  only  be  aptly  designated  as  brutal  insults 
heaped  upon  a  defenceless  man.  The  old  pilliory  having  been  pulled 
down  and  broken  up,  was  it  well  for  you  to  put  up  a  more  detestable  one 
in  its  place  ?  And  was  it  well  for  the  Fleet  Street  satirist  to  provide  the 
dirt  with  which  to  pelt  its  earliest  victim  ? 

Contumely  had  scarcely  died  upon  your  lips,  yet  curled  in  scorn  for 
the  poor  tailor,  when  lo  !  retribution,  the  sure  follower  of  evil  doings,  fell 
upon  you  in  a  way  you  least  of  all  expected,  and  most  desired  to  shun. 
One  clothed  in  your  garb,  the  pride  of  your  order,  your  own  beloved 
brother,  the  petted  offspring  of  the  state  of  things  which  you  had 
defended  so  ungraciously — was  compelled  to  stand  forth  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  with  justice,  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Yes,  he  whom 
you  had  looked  up  to  on  'Change,  to  whom  you  had  alloted  the 
chief  place  at  your  festivals,  became  also  an  object  of  contempt,  and 
merited  the  terrible  distinction  that  '  Henceforth  his  name  should  be 
synonymous  with  Fraud.'  For  it  was  discovered  that  during  the  long 
time  you  had  reposed  in  his  honour  and  integrity,  he  had  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  to  plunder  you ;  that, 
for  his  own  ends,  like  a  worm  unseen,  he  had  laboured  to  destroy 
the  very  pile-work,  manly  confidence,  which  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  society  is  based ;  that  he  had  trifled  with  the  nation's  honoui-, 
with  little  remorse,  by  gold;  and  for  all  he  cared  proud  England 
might  soon  have  become  a  mere  blot  on  the  globe's  surface,  a  desolate 
place  to  be  despised,  contemned,  deserted,  and  forgotten.  Thus,  friends 
of  order,  you  were  humbled,  you  were  punished,  and  you  needed  both  to 
cure  you  of  your  false  pride  and  hardness  of  heart. 

It  would  be  well  if  you  improved  and  extended  your  powers  of  dis- 
cernment. Be  no  longer  the  slaves  of  narrow  prejudices.  Look  into 
this  poor  convict's  case  dispassionately.  Seek  for  the  facts  which  speak 
well  for  him — they  abound  and  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  If  they 
bring  you  no  flattery,  they  may,  or  at  least  should,  prove  instructive; 
if  they  cause  you  some  remorse,  they  will  also  do  you  much  good — per- 
haps be  a  means  for  your  guidance  in  such  little  matters  for  the  future. 

Cuffey's  history  is  marked  by  much   that  is  highly  creditable  to  him^ 
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and  deserving  of  remembrance.  He,  too,  won  the  confidence,  but  never 
betrayed  it.  He,  too,  filled  important  offices  in  their  affairs,  but  he 
filled  them  honourably  and  efficiently.  The  poor  must  confide  in  some- 
body. And  when  hundreds  of  working  men  elected  this  man  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  their  benefit  society,  they  did  so  in  the  full  belief  of  his 
trustworthiness,  and  he  never  gave  them  reason  to  repent  of  their  choice. 

There  is  no  class  suffers  more  distress  than  journeymen  tailors, 
and  no  class  of  such  small  means  possess  more  independence  of  spirit. 
And  in  this  spirit  they  support  their  own  sick,  and  bury  their  own 
dead,  in  addition  to  the  usual  money  they  pay  into  the  ordinary  bene- 
fit society.  As  pestilence,  disease,  and  death  increase,  additional  de- 
mands are  made  upon  their  wages ;  and,  by  a  strict  self-imposed  law,  not 
one  of  them  can  evade  these  demands — all  must  keep  up  the  sick  fund, 
all  must  pay  towards  burying  the  dead. 

In  these  momentous  affairs  Cuffey's  sobriety  and  ever  active  spirit 
marked  him  for  a  very  useful  man  ;  he  cheerfully  fulfilled  the  arduous 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  :  and  what  he  did,  be  it  said,  he  did 
so  unostentatiously,  that  it  might  almost  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  took 
cognizance  of  the  fact  of  his  doing  good  himself  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  rendered  great  service,  that  he  did  much  to 
avert  anarchy,  and  that  he  paid  something  in  addition  to  his  share  in  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country.  What  a  contrast  does  this  man's  history 
present  to  that  of  your  degraded  brothers ! 

Friends  of  order  !  there  is  but  one  course  left  for  you  to  pursue.  Fetch 
the  man  back — let  this  be  a  token  of  your  compensation  ;  petition  your 
rulers  to  restore  the  much-abused  exile  to  his  home,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
that  position  in  society  in  which  he  displayed  so  much  usefulness.  Tell 
them  that  the  unfortunate  object  of  their  vengeance  and  your  hate  was 
misunderstood,  that  he  was  a  clever,  industrious,  honest,  sober,  and  frugal 
man,  and  you  will  but  tell  the  truth.  Do  this,  or  depend  upon  it  others 
will  do  it  for  you.  The  outcast  has  already  won  the  sympathy  of  two 
great  men,  who  have  extended  to  you  some  saving  grace,  by  remitting 
much  of  the  degradation  and  torture  to  which  he  had  been  condemned. 
This  looks  hopeful.  It  is  right,  it  is  proper,  it  is  just  that  the  poor,  no 
matter  how  fallen,  should  find  champions  to  shield  and  prolect  them  from 
the  powerful  who,  like  you,  possess  so  little  of  that  magnanimity  without 
which  the  powerful  are  no  better  than  brutes.  Christopher. 

LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS :  THEIR  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


This  is  an  essay  written  by  Mr.  Holyoake  for  the  London  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  dedicated  to  the  City  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Gould-square,  Crulchedfriars.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  this 
Essay,  which  can  now  be  had  through  Mr.  Watson: — Chapter  1.  Re- 
lation of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  to  the  Wants  of  the  Age. — 
Personal  views  of  the  writer — The  relations  of  these  Institutions  vital — 
History  of  the  transition  of  these  Institutions — Their  design — Their  func- 
tions. Chapter  2. — Characteristics  of  the  City  of  London  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. — Justification  of  the  example  taken — Characteristics 
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— Means:  their indispensability — Readino:  Room  :  Its  services — Lectures: 
their  purpose — Library,  a  bank  of  Knowledo;e — Classes  :  their  discipline 
— Relation  of  the  Museum  to  the  student — Debate,  a  trial — Powers  of 
Conversation.  Chapter  3. — True  and  False  Institutions. — Institutional 
policy — Natural  history  of  popular  Institutions — Donors  :  how  obtained 
— Books  —  Lectures  —  Exceptions  —  Neediness  commonly  disastrous. 
Chapter  4. — Characteristics  of  these  Institutions  in  relation  to  Extended 
Usefulness. — Extent  of  the  term  literary — Conditions  of  self-extension. 
Section  1  :  Unity. — The  principle  of  election — Application  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  reviewed — Individual  government — Directors  should  be 
earnest  men — Dependence  of  Institutions  on  officers — Their  services  ap- 
preciated —  Duration  of  Institutions  —  Distinct  objects.  Section  2 : 
Utilitv. — Numbers  of  Institutions  —  Subjects  of  debate' — Theology  — 
Institutions  of  Sunday  usefulness.  Section  3:  Effectiveness. — Adapta- 
tion :  Its  want  in  the  metropolis — In  the  provinces — Management  an 
art.  Chapter  5. — The  province  of  these  Institutions  in  relation  to  public 
opinion. — Mistake  of  the  Daily  News  and  Afhenceum — Province  de- 
fined— Laws  of  Acquirement — Practical  wants.  Chapter  6. — Reasons 
why  these  Institutions  are  not  supported  by  the  class  for  whom  they  were 
designed. — Indifference  to  education  accounted  for — Ascendency  of  un- 
derstanding— Knowledge  is  wealth — Impotence  of  patriotism  without 
knowledge — An  object  in  life — Ignorance  not  to  be  concealed— Intelli- 
gence the  true  liberty — Education  every  man's  question. 


THE    LAW    OF    SEDUCTION. 


There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  more  plainly  marks  the  progress  of  civilisation 
than  the  condition  of  woman  in  the  vaiious  stages  of  the  development  of  human 
society.  Yet  great  as  is  the  diversity  existing  between  different  nations  and  ages 
in  this  respect,  nearly  all  agree  in  imposing  a  bondage  more  or  less  degrading  on 
this  half  of  the  human  race. 

A  little  careful  consideration  of  the  laws  relating  to  woman  will  suffice  to  show 
that  she  is  regarded  as  the  absolute  property,  the  chattel  personal  of  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  be  her  protector.  Whether  this  results  from  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  humanity,  from  the  education  generally  bestowed  upon  women,  or 
from  the  artificial  and  imperfect  forms  of  society  which  have  existed  and  still 
exist,  is  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry. 

We  have  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  principle  and  of  its  influence  upon 
society  in  the  legal  proceedings  resorted  to  in  cases  of  seduction,  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called  by  a  recent  trial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Civil  offences  are  divided  according  to  our  legal  system  into  crimes  considered 
as  committed  against  society,  and  personal' wrongs  as  committed  against  indi- 
viduals; the  former  being  visited  with  punishment,  the  latter  being  made  the 
subject  of  redress.  Although  this  distinction  cannot  justly  be  drawn,  the  interests 
of  society  and  of  the  individual  being,  as  protected  by  the  law,  identical,  yet  many 
practical  advantages  are  gained  by  considering  them  as  distinct. 

It  is  under  the  head  of  personal  wrongs  that  the  offence  we  are  now  considering 
is  placed.  The  party  is  supposed  to  be  aggrieved,  and  consequently  the  father 
or  employer  of  the  seduced  is  entitled  to  apply  to  the  law  for  redress  ;  and  the 
only  ground  on  which  he  can  bring  his  action  is  the  loss  of  her  services  sustained 
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by  hira  in  consequence  of  her  seduction.  And  this  is  the  regard  shown  by  our 
legislators  for  the  honour,  the  chastity,  the  virtue  of  woman  !  Is  she  not  placed 
on  a  level  with  our  domestic  animals  ?  Might  not  a  man  obtain  a  like  redress  for 
an  injury  done  to  his  horse  or  his  dog  ?  The  effect  of  placing  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  relative  position  is,  that  the  woman  is  enabled  to  give  evidence  in  her  own 
case.  It  is  well  known  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  jurisprudence,  that 
neither  of  the  parties  immediately  interested  can  give  evidence  in  civil  actions,  in 
which  personal  redress  is  sought. 

This  principle  is  in  this  case  signally  violated.  Although  the  subject  of  the 
wrong  is  thus  nominally  placed  in  the  position  of  a  disinterested  party,  how  can 
she  who  has  sustained  so  gross  and  irreparable  an  injury,  be  expected  to  take  that 
impartial  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  matter  which  is  essential  to  a  competent 
and  credible  witness  ?  But  not  only  is  she  allowed  to  bear  testimony  in  such  a 
case,  but  her  evidence  is  generally  that  most  relied  on,  and  without  which  the 
charge  could  rarely  be  substantiated. 

But  there  is  a  peculiar  unfairness  in  thus  receiving  the  statements  of  one  party 
and  rejecting  those  of  the  other.  The  accuser  and  the  accused  are,  in  a  sense, 
equally  concerned ;  the  honour  and  reputation  of  both  are  at  stake:  The  facility 
of  bringing  such  charges,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  refuting  them,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  drive  the  accused  to  that  abominable  mode  of  defence  which  consists  in 
impeaching  the  character  of  his  accuser,  and  thus  occasioning  such  shameful 
exposures  as  in  the  instance  we  have  referred  to. 

But  more  important  still  is  the  degrading  and  disgusting  position  in  which  a 
woman  is  placed,  in  being  thus  brought  forward  to  bear  testimony  to  her  own 
shame.  What  must  be  her  virgin  modesty  who,  to  obtain  ^ecitmarz/ redress  for 
her  sullied  purity  and  blighted  fame,  will  come  forward  publicly  to  proclaim  her 
dishonour,  to  go  into  details  at  which  even  the  indifferent  bystander  must  blush? 

The  moral  injury  to  society  arising  from  the  gross  and  shameful  exhibition 
thus  offered  to  the  public  has  not,  we  think,  been  duly  calculated  by  our  legis- 
lators. Such  spectacles  are  rarely  lost  upon  those  whose  minds  already  contain 
the  seeds  of  corruption,  awaiting  only  such  aliment  to  germinate. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  mode  of  affording  redress. 

We  must  here  again  call  attention  to  the  circumstances  that  the  law  has  not 
for  its  object  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  but  the  affording  of  satisfaction,  in 
the  shape  of  damages,  to  the  party  injured. 

What  a  depth  of  moral  degradation  must  he  have  reached  who  would  accept  a 
sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  daughter's  honour,  obtained  by  the  publication 
of  her  disgrace  ! 

Shame  to  the  man  who  would  thus  make  a  profit  of  violated  virtue  !  Shame  to 
the  laws  which  thus  reward  shamelessness  and  immodesty  !  The  very  ground  of 
the  accusation  depends  on  the  moral  purity  of  the  woman,  but  such  a  character  is, 
we  maintain,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  course  necessarily  taken  to  obtain 
what  is  supposed  to  be  justice. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  such  cases  do  not  advan- 
tageously come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  a  jury's  thoroughly  probing  into  circum- 
stances of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by 
the  parties,  or  the  just  amount  of  injury  sustained,  is  it  not  a  gross  insult  to  that 
which  human  nature  should  hold  most  sacred,  to  introduce  such  matter  to  a 
court  of  justice  ? 

Does  not  the  present  mode  of  treating  such  cases  tend  to  foster  the  want  of 
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respect  felt  towards  women  generally  by  a  considerable  class  of  men,  and  the  con- 
sequent levity  with  which  licentiousness  is  regarded  ? 

Might  not  the  force  of  public  opinion,  by  branding  with  infamy  he  who  would 
thus  take  advantage  of  a  woman's  frailty  or  susceptibility,  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  evil  far  more  advantageously  than  a  course  of  judicial  proceedings  ? 

Whether  this  object  might  be  accomplished  by  instituting  a  court  of  honour,  or 
by  any  other  means,  we  leave  those  who  have  more  deeply  and  more  maturely 
considered  the  subject  to  decide. 

"We  think  all  unprejudiced  and  impartial  philanthropists  must  join  with  us  in 
earnestly  desiring  the  removal  of  so  foul  a  stain  from  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
which  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  greatness  and  freedom  of  the  English  nation. 
E.  R.  E. 

THE   'LITERARY  GAZETTE'   AND    MR.   HOLYOAKE'S    LIFE    OF 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


[We  quote  from  the  Literary  Gazette,  No.  1717,  the  following  review  of  Mr. 
Holyoake's  '  Life  of  Richard  Carlile.'  The  reader  will  find  a  reference  to  it  on 
the  last  page  of  this  paper. — Ed.] 

If  you  pass  through  many  of  the  narrow  bye-streets  of  London  and  the  environs 
you  may  see  hundreds  of  the  lower  orders,  lads  and  boys,  loitering  at  dingy  shop 
windows  in  which  prints  approaching  indecency,  vulgar  wood-cuts,  and  strange- 
looking  publications  of  ballads,  pamphlets,  and  small  ware  are  exposed.  They 
seem  to  take  a  similar  interest  in  them  to  that  which  amateurs  used  to  take  in 
works  of  high  art  and  bibliographical  luxuries — (for  the  taste,  we  fear,  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct.) Among  these  repositories,  the  performance  before  us  is  a  trump  card. 
Where  there  is  much  to  sow  discontent  and  tend  to  the  disorganisation  of  society, 
to  spread  immorality  and  irreligion,  a  life  of  the  impious  Richard  Carlile  must  be 
a  welcome  accession.  But  after  all,  what  can  be  the  use  of  biography  when  it  is 
not  of  a  human  being  born  to  immortality,  but  as  it  were  of  a  dog  whelped,  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  mere  animal,  and  dying  the  death  of  a  soulless  beast  ?  Richard 
Cai'lile  proclaimed  himself  an  Atheist.  *  I  advocate,'  he  wrote,  *  the  abolition  of 
all  religions,  without  setting  up  anything  new  of  the  kind.  »  *  * 

*  I  may  have  said,'  he  adds,  '  that  the  changes  observed  in  phenomenon  argue 
the  existence  of  an  active  power  in  the  universe,  but  I  have  again  and  again 
renounced  the  notion  of  that  power  being  intelligent  or  designing.  It  is  not  till 
since  my  imprisonment  that  I  have  avowed  myself  Atheist.'  '  He  reached  the 
climax  of  his  Atheism,'  adds  his  congenial  biographer,  ' "  on  the  title  page  to  his 
tenth  volume  of  the  Republican,  where  he  declared  "  There  is  no  such  a  God  in 
existence  as  any  man  has  preached ;  nor  any  kind  ©f  God ;"  and  this  declaration 
was  so  far  carried  out  in  detail,  as  to  exclude  from  the  Republican  the  terms  God^ 
nature,  mind,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  words  without  prototypes.' 

His  end  was  of  a  piece,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  (what  a  name  for  so  unholy  and 
unstabH  a  person !)  tells  us — 

'  Carlile's  burial  took  place  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  He  was  laid  in  the  conse- 
crated part  of  the  ground — nearly  opposite  the  mausoleum  of  the  Ducrow  family. 
At  the  interment,  at  clergyman  appeared,  and  with  the  usual  want  of  feeling  and 
of  d'elicacy,  persisted  in  reading  the  Church  service  over  him.  His  eldest  son, 
Richard,  who  represented  his  sentiments  as  well  as  his  name,  very  properly  pro- 
tested against  the  proceeding,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  his  father  and 
the  wishes  of  the  family.  Of  course  the  remonstrance  was  disregarded,  and 
Richard,  his  brothers,  and  their  friends  left  the  ground.' 
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:  The  dead  Dog  was  indeed  in  the  estimation  of  his  biographer  a  glorious  Man. 
<  No  taunt  deten-ed  him,  no  threat  intimidated  him,  no  smile  seduced  him. 
Carlile  was  perfectly  able  to  stand  alone.  He  avowed  himself  an  Atheist  when 
no  one  else  did.  When  he  understood  that  arbitrary  checks  to  population  were 
necessary,  ho  said  so;  and  distinguishing  the  particular  kinds  of  checks,  dis- 
guisedly  hinted  at  by  Political  Economists,  or  anonymously  broached  in  hand- bills, 
he  specified  them,  and  added  these  words'— [too  infamous  to  repeat,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  a  murderer.] 

And  so  the  miscreant  has  a  miscreant  to  praise  him  ;  and  such  are  the  publica- 
tions permitted  to  poison  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the  ignorant,  while  we  are 

boasting  of  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  general  education  ! 

PROPOSED  BURNING  OF  THE  DEAD. 


On  Tuesday,  December  18th,  1848,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  the  City  of  London 
Mechanics'  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  to  promote  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead.  Mr.  Jennings  was  in  the  ehair,  when  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted,  which  we  have  been  requested  to  publish: — 

1st.  That  this  meeting  hereby  forms  itself  into  an  association,  to  be  called  '  The 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Promoting  the  Practice  of  Decomposing  the  Dead 
by  the  agency  of  Fire.' 

2nd.  That  this  Association  will  endeavour,  by  all  available  means,  to  create  a 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  innovation  it  proposes  upon  the  existing  unwhole- 
some custom  of  interment. 

3rd.  That  it  will  carry  the  proposed  improvement  into  practice,  with  the  remains 
of  such  deceased  members  of  thetAssociation  as  shall  have  left  their  remains  at 
its  disposal,  so  sooia  as  arrangements  shall  have  been  made  for  the  performance  of 
their  funeral  solemnities,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  not,  unnecessarily,  -vfound  the 
feelings  of  the  English  mind. 

4th.  That  it  will  afford  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  relatives  of 
deceased  members  who  shall  have  willed  that  their  bodies  be  consumed  by  fire, 
but  shall  not  have  left  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association ;  and  thereby  will 
endeavour,  in  some  measure,  to  shield  the  said  relatives,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
sacred  duty,  from  the  petty  persecutions  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced. 

5th.  That  any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  upon  payment 
of  one  shilling,  and  that  this  shall  be  expended  in  furthering  the  object  of  the 
Association. 

6th.  That  the  council  of  this  Association  shall  meet  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  second  and  last  Wednesdays  in  each  month,  at  No.  3,  Gould-square, 
Crutchedfriars,  for  the  purposes  of  enrolling  members,  giving  explanations,  &c. 

W.  H.  Newman,  Sec. 


ROBERT     BLUM, 


Wear  mourning  in  your  hearts  for  Robert  Blum 

O  Patriots  of  Europe  I  ne'er  forget 

That  his  cause  was  your  cause  ;  nor,  that  he  met. 
With  manly  fortitude,  a  traitor's  doom. 
Fighting  for  liberty;  and  when  the  gloom 

Of  these  sad  days  of  ours,  is  darkest— let 

The  memory  ot  his  ending  shame  regret, 
Despair,  and  all  their  tribe  : — so  that  his  tomb, 
In  the  dark  ditch  beneath  Vienna's  wall. 
May  be  to  us,  as  to  the  Islamite 
Sand-cinctured  Medina — and  let  his  name 
Be  one  among  the  first  your  children  frame 
With  lisping  syllables  :  that  in  the  fight 
They  inay  like  him  endure,  or  like  him  fall.  Eugene. 
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THE  'REASONER'  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  1000  SIXPENCES  FOR  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


Previously  acknowledged 17 

Hugo 

A.  Pobjay     

(Per  Mr.  Harnden.] 

T.  Couldery 

E.  Couldery  

J.  Gibson      

M.  Gibson 

R.T.Hall 

J.  Boddy       

F.H.Hodgson        

H.  Jones       ...         ...         

G.  Harnden  ...         

W.  A.,  per  R.  Read  

J.  A.,  per  ditto         

Eliza  Redfern,  Derby         

W.  Alexander,  Aberdeen 

J.  Hogg,  Gateshead  

W.  Lambert,  Oxford  

A  Teetotal  Friend,  per  ditto 
A  Reader  of  the  Reasoner 

J.  B.,  per  Mr.  Watson       

J.  L.,  Wandsworth 

A  Young  Gardener  

J.  M.  Lean,  Aberdeen        

John  Patterson 

Thomas  Pringle,  Gateshead 

John  Beswick,  Oldham       

S.  Woolley 

John  Wood  

R.  W.  P.,  Manchester       

Peter  Jack,  Newcastle        

(Per  W.  Mallalieu,  Rochdale.) 

W.  Mallalieu  

J.  Brierly 

A.  Greenwood         

J.  Smith       

S.  Tweedale 

J.  Smithes 

W.  Cooper 

W.F 

T.Holmes 

W.  Small      

E.  Cottrell 

Thomas  Meek  

Wm.  Robson  

Andrew  Smith         

R.  R.  

A  Unitarian  Minister         

J.  E.  Sinyard  

R.  Asquith  ...         

R.,  Edinburgh         2 

A   few  Friends  in    Manningham 

and  Heaton,  by  I.  Broadly        ...     26 
Sarah  Furness         1 


William  Furness    . 
John  R.  Furness 
Alfred  W.  Furness 
G.  Anderson,  Galashiels 


(Second  list  of  Subscription,  per  Willis 

Knowles,  of  Hyde.) 
Dan  Hardman 
Thomas  Marsden    ... 
Thomas  Slate 

Josiah  Lee  ...         

John  Martin 

Frank  Brown  

Thomas  Bowker 
Joseph  Bowker 

James^Greenwood 

Samuel  Chadwick  

Samuel  Shaw      

James  Parks 

William  Greenwood  

Green  Ramsden 

Thomas  Phillips      

Thomas  Taylor        ...         

John  Shaw  

Joseph  Hoddie         

John  Morris  

David  Jackson         

Henry  Morris         

James  Garnham 

Joseph  Armitage 

Willis  Knowles  

Thomas  Billington,  Pimlico 

John  Sharp  Shelf 2 

(Third  Subscription  from  Hyde,  per 
Mr.  W.  Knowles.) 
Josiah  Smith 
Joseph  Oldham 

Mr.  Slater  

David  Oldham         

Jonathan  Bredbury 

Richard  Hunt  

Mrs.  Anderson  and  Son     

P.  P.  M.,  Greenwich  

William  Cook,  Leicester 

Thomas  Emery,  ditto         

George  Almey,  ditto  

Alexander  Crawford,  Glasgow 

John  McKenzie        ..         

A  Friend        

R.  Newton  

G.  J.  Harney  

Hugh  Lennie  

Gaorge  Virtue         ...         

An  Operative  and  his  Son 2 

J.W 1 

Total       308 
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LETTER    FROM    MR.    VERNON. 


m 


Dear  Sir, — The  governor  of  the  prison  has  informed  me  that  there  has  been 
no  money  paid  to  exempt  me  from  the  horrid  oakum-picking  since  November  24. 
In  consequence  of  your  very  apropos  communication,  as  it  appears  of  the  20th 
of  November,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  if  you  will  see  the  parties  who  have 
hitherto  arranged  this  matter  (I  presume  they  are  the  Land  Company  Committee), 
and  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  pay  at  present,  if  you  will  arrange  with  the  autho- 
rities here  for  me,  so  that  in  the  interim,  or  during  any  lapse  of  the  general  pay- 
ments by  the  committee,  I  may  be  exempted,  you  will  much  oblige  me.  And 
under  these  circumstances,  I  am  confident  I  need  not  say  more  than  that  to  yourself; 
and  to  any  other  party  interesting  themselve  for  me  I  shall  feel  ever  bound,  and 
remain,  yours  truly,  W.  J.  Vernon. 

House  of  Correction,  Westminster,  December  19th,  1849. 

P.  S. — Should  you  have  to  settle  the  matter  for  me,  I  believe — although  there 
has  been  no  money  paid  since  the  24th  of  November — there  were  four  weeks 
arrears  in  my  favour ;  but  that  will  be  explained  to  you  by  the  officers  of  the 
prison.  I  am  allowed  only  to  write  on  the  oakum  subject;  so  you  must  excuse 
my  only  saying  I  am  well,  and  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  I  may 
be,  I  trust,  of  some  use  to  my  fellow  creatures,  and  not  obliged  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  useless  inaction. 


[Upon  receiving  the  above  letter  I  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Mr.  Harney  and  others, 
and  found  that  Mr.  O'Connor  was  not  disposed  to  resume  the  payments.  Upon  the 
request  of  a  gentleman  friendly  to  Mr.  Vernon,  I  proceeded  to  the  Tothill  Fields 
House  of  Detention,  and  paid  a  pound  on  Mr.  Vernon's  behalf.  I  was  informed 
at  the  gaol  that  Mr.Vernon  having  been  in  the  infirmary  one  month,  the  money  paid 
to  exempt  him  during  that  time  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  past  unpaid  month, 
and  that  the  pound  I  paid  on  Saturday  would  exempt  him  till  January  23rd.  On 
the  same  day  1  saw  Mrs.  Fussell  was  very  anxious  about  Mr.  Fussell.  He 
dreaded  serious  ill  health  from  the  exposure  to  which  he  should  be  subjected  in 
oakum-picking  at  this  season.  Both  Mr.  Fussell  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  I  found 
hav^  been  liable  to  be  put  to  this  task-work  since  Nov,  23 ;  and  lest  they  should 
be  Subjected  to  it  during  the  Christmas  week,  I  returned  a  second  time  to  the 
gaol,  and  paid  10s,  on  their  behalf  from  *  R,  L,  B,,'  assuring  the  clerk  at  the 
prison  that  he  was  likely  to  hear  from  the  friends  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Fussell 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days, — G,  J.  H.] 


FAIRNESS. 


Be  thou  fair, — as  fair  as  Justice, 

Fair  as  equal  Liberty, 
As  the  Cause  in  which  thy  trust  is, — 

Unto  all  who  trust  in  thee  ! 

Fairness  is  the  same  as  Duty, — 

To  be  fair  is  to  be  true ; 
Fairness  synonymeth  Beauty, 

Truth  of  soul,  and  form,  and  hue. 

Fair  as  she  is— the  Beloved, 

Beautiful  as  Purity, 
Evermore  by  Love  approved 

Be  thine  equanimity.  Spartacus, 
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The  Journal  de  VOise  informs  us  that  on  the  31st  of  October  a  strange  crime 
was  committed  at  Jouy-sous-Thelle.  A  woman  aged  45,  named  Elizabeth  Lebrun 
{nee  Laire),  having  nothing  particular  to  occupy  her  attention,  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  little  temporary  excitement  by  strangling  her  sister  with  a  packet  of 
ribands.  Having  perpetrated  the  murder,  Lebrun  went  to  the  brigadier  of  police 
and  surrendered  herself.  She  manifested  no  emotion  when  confronted  with  the 
corpse  of  her  sister,  and  stated  that  she  had  no  particular  inotive  for  perpetrating 
the  murder.  The  sisters  having  long  resided  together  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  murderess  was  a  religious  monomaniac,  and  that, 
deeply  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  present  life  is  an  intolerable  evil,  she  thought 
to  render  her  sister  a  great  service  by  sending  her  soul  to  heaven.  Under  these 
circumstances  her  acquittal  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 

Placards  as  follows  are  ready  for  distribution  among  the  vendors : — 'French 
Intervention  in  Rome.  The  Letter  of  Mazzini  to  Messrs.  De  Tocqueville  and 
De  Falloux,  Ministers  of  France.  This  masterly  Letter — which  is  an  historical 
memorial  of  the  late  Defence  of  Rome,  by  him  who  is  best  able  to  present  it,  both 
from  position  as  Pi-esident  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  as  the  accredited  leader  of  Italy 
— has  been  received  by  the  first  friends  of  liberty  on  the  Coniinent,  as  tbe  protest 
of  Europe  against  the  perfidious  Intervention  of  France.  Published  for  the 
Italian  Refugee  Fund  Committee  by  C.  Fox,  G7,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  To 
be  had  through  all  booksellers.' 

There  was  an  error  in  the  announcement  of  the  Lecturer  last  week.  Instead  of 
the  second  week  in  January,  its  issue  ought  to  have  been  named  for  the  second 
week  in  February — it  not  being  possible  to  get  the  design  intended  for  the  title- 
page  executed  earlier.  G^  J.  H. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW  of  British  and  Foreign  Politics,  History, 
and  Literature.     Edited  by  G.  Julian-  Harney. 

On,  and  after,  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  the  Democratic  Review  will  be  published 
by  Mr.  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  ensure  the  publication  of  each  number  in  ample 
time  to  reach  all  parts  ot  the  United  Kingdom  (if  ordered  by  the  local  booksellers), 
by  the  first  day  ot  each  month. 

Improvements— both  political  and  literary — will  be  commenced  in  the  numJier 
for  January,  1850,  which  will  include  in  its  contents  the  first  of  a  course  of  His- 
torical Lectures  from  the  pen  of  that  inimitable  writer  and  champion  ot  Labour, 

L0U1«  BLANC.    Also  LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE  and  GERMANY, 
reviewing  the  progress  of  events  in  those  countries  and  the  Continent  generally, 
particuliu-ly  as  regards  the  movement  for  Democratic  and  Social  Reform. 

No.  8,  for  January,  1850,  will  be  ready  for  publication  on  Saturday,  Dec.  29th. 

CONTENTS  : 

1.  The  Editor's  Letter  to  the  Working  Classes— Ziicrit/  of  the  Press. 

2.  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. 

3.  The  Infamous  Times. 

4.  The  French  Exiles. 

5.  Pictures  of  the  Poor. 

C,  The  History  of  Socialism — A  course  of  Leetures  by  Louis  Blanc.    Lecture  1. 

7.  The  Hungarian  Struggle.     Part  4. 

8.  Poetry  :— '  The  Song  of  the  Cossack  '— '  Fallen  Hungary.' 

U.  Literature:  The  '  Works  of  Rabelais '—' Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,' &c. 

10.  Letter  from  France. 

11.  Letter  from  Germany. 

12.  Political  Postscript. 

Forty  Pages  (in  a  coloured  wrapper),  Price  THREEPENCE. 

London  :  Published    by  J.  Watson,  Z.  Queen's   Head   Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  WEEK'S  LECTURES. 
[These  lectures  are  quoted  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements of  the  respective  institutions.  When 
we  discontinued  this  list,  friends  arriving  trom  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
so  complained  of  the  want  of  this  guide  to  the 
lecture  room  that  we  have  renewed  it,  and  take 
much  trouble  to  perfect  it.] 

LiTERART  &  Scientific  Institution,  John 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— Dec.  30th  (7),  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Shelley.' 

Hall  of  Scierce,  City  Road.  —  Dec.  30th, 
a  lecture. 

Institution,  Carlisle  Street,  Edgeware  Road. — 
December  31st  (8;^),  a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blacks 
friars  Road. — Dec.  30th  (7),  a  Lecture. 

City  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould-sq.,  Crutched- 
friars. — Dec.  31st  (8.^),  a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —Dec.  30th  (8),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
'  The  Application  of  Scriptural  Truths  to  the  Prac- 
tical Business  of  Life.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Dec.  30th  (llja.m.), 
a  Lecture. 

Lecture  Hall,  8,  George  Street,  Euston  Square. — 
Dec.  30th  (7),  a  Lecture. 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill.— Dec.30th  (11  a.m.), 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones  will  Lecture. 

DIETETIC     DEPOTS. 

[Considering  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
farinaceous  food  would  conduce  to  public  health 
and  private  econoTiy,  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
periments, we  publish  this  list  of  houses  knov.n  to 
supply  the  specified  kinds  of  food  in  their  best  state.] 


Miller,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-squar*. —  Pure 
Bread,  white  and  brown — brown  flour  also. 

Bartrop,17(),  High  Holborn. — Hominy,  American 
Flour,  Scotch  Oatmeal. 

— Thomas  Bax,  143,  Bishopsgate-street  Without 
Oatmeal. 

Inglis,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Biscuits, 
Brown   Bread,   Indian  Maize. 

Edwards  Brothers,  Biackfriars  Road.  —  Meals, 
Kominy,    American    Biscuits,    etc. 

Powell,  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell. — Pre- 
pared Flour,  Saccharine  Powder,  ike. 

SECULAR    SCHOOLS. 

[Friendly  to  the  principle  of  secular  instruction, 
we  publish  this  list  of  schools  to  aid  in  procuring 
them  support,  as  well  as  to  apprise  our  friends 
where  t!;e  best  kind  of  education  can  be  had  lor 
their  children.] 


Finsbury  Birkbeck  School,  City  Road. —  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Runtz ;  Principal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cave.     Hours,  half-past  9  till  3. 

John-street,  Fitzroy-square. — Principal,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brooks.     Hours,  9^  till  34. 

Ellis's  Academy,  8,  George-st.,  Euston-squave. — 
Open  to  both  sexes.  Principals,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Hours,  9  to  1 2.'^ ;  fronil;|to4. 

Birkbeck  School,  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings.— Patron,  Karl  of  Radnor. 
Principal, ]\lr.  J.  Uuntz.  Hours,  9  to  3.  Quarters, 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July, and  October. 
Half-quarter  pupils  taken. 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn. — Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Lovett.  Hours  9^  till  3.  — Girls' 
Schools,  same  hours.      Conductress,   Miss   Sunter. 

Aurora  Villa,  North  End,  Hampstead.  —  Princi- 
pal, Mr.  H.  L.  Harrison.    Pupils  boarded  &  taught. 

Birkbcclf  School,  Windsor  Street  (back  of  the 
IMansion  Housed,  Lov/er  Street,  Islington. — Con- 
ductor, i\lr.  VV  ells.     Hours,  9^  to  3. 


REASONER  SHILLING  LIST. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  25    4/6  3 

J.  B.,  per  Mr.  Watson 2  0 

J.  L.,  Wandsworth 1  0 

John  Beswick  1  0 

[Per  Thomas  Fyfe,  Dundee.] 

T.  Fvfe 2  6 

J.Smith 2  6 

X.  X 2  0 

J .  Weighton 2  0 

Watson  Hodson 1  0 

C.  Colvel    I  0 

R.  Mitchell 1  0 

p.  F 1  0 

J.  Kineard     1  0 

A  Friend    0  6 

R.  W.  P.,  Manchester  1  0 

E.J.Edwards 1  0 

W.  C J  0 

T.  C  ,  Oblerenshaw 1  0 

Joseph  Armitage,  America    I  0 

Willis  Knowles 1  0 

T.  Billington,  Pimhco    1  0 

A  Friend,  Halifax   2  0 

William  Williams,  Hanley     10  0 

A  Friend,  per  John  Sharp,  Shelf 5  0 


DESIGN  OF  THE  CARLILE  MONUMENT. 

The  next  number  will  close  the  Series,  and  with 
it  will  be  given  an  Engraving  of  the  Monument 
intended  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Carlile.  The 
plate  will  be  suitable  for  binding  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  volume.  Underneath  the  Engraving  will  be 
the  Inscription. 

Since  the  mention  of  Carlile's  Life  in  the  '  Epi- 
logue,' the  Literary  Gazette  has  given  the  review 
quoted  this  week,  well  seasoned  with  Jcrdan  spice. 
Our  reply  will  be  given  next  week. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Advertisement  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d.; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


NEW  WORKS, 
Educational,   Periodical,  ana    Critica^    published 
by  or  to  be  had  through  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Mathematics  no  Mystery :  of  the  Beauties  and 
Uses  of  Euclid.  Illustrated  by  8  Plates, 
containing  147  Diagrams.     2nd  1000 2     6 

Practical  Gram msir.     3rd  1000  „ l     6 

Hand-Bookof  Graduated  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises.    2nd  1000    1     0 

Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.  Dedicated 
to  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     4th  1000 0     6 

Life,  Writings,  81  Character  of  Richard  Carlile  0     6 

Rationalism  :  a  New  Statement  of  Mr.  Owen's 
Views.     2nd  1000     0     6 

Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of 
Shnkspere,  by  W.  J.  Birch,  i\I.A 4    0 

Cornaro,  the  long-lived,  and  other  Essays,  by 
Dr.  Prater 1     6 

'  Thoughts  '  on  Petrarch,  Sterne,  Byron,  and 
others  (cloth  lettered) 1     6 

Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate..    1     6 

Hints  Towards  a  Logic  of  Facts.     2nd  1000. .    1     6 

Just  Published,  Price  Twopence, 
rr. HE    LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
i      HETHERINGTON,  from   the  Eloge  by  T. 
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Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake,  editor  of  the  Heasoner :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Linton:  with  Hether- 
ington's  ♦  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 
i        Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington, 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherinprton 0    3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  lor  Blasphemy, 

before  Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0    6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0    4 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot 0     1 

A  Letter  on   Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham   0     1 

A  View  of  all  Religions    0    4 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  bds 2    6 

[Or  in  13  Nos.  at  2d.  each.] 

Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.     4  vols.,  cloth i6    0 

[Only  2  complete  copies  remain  unsold.] 
Vols.  III.  and  IV 4     q 

[A  considerable  quantity  of  numbers  re- 
main on  hand,  so  that  persons  having  incom- 
plete sets  may  possibly  complete  them. 
But  such  applications  must  be  made  imme- 
diately.] 
Babeuf's  Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1   vol., 

cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The   Yahoo,  a  Satirical   Rhapsody.     1  vol., 

cloth  boards    2    0 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper  1     g 

The  new  Ecce  Homo.     1  vol reduced  to     1     6 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1S50,  will  appear,  price  6d. 
No  1  of  the 

PEOPLE'S  REVIEW:  devoted  to  Proguess. 
Edited  by  Friends  in  Council. 

Though  the  people  have  long  been  stirred  with 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  no  Literary  Magazine 
has  been  issued  at  a  price  which  they  could  com- 
pass. The  few  have  their  critical  Monthlies  and 
Quarterlies,  while  the  many,  vho  more  need  it, 
have  no  such  Guide  to  Books.  The  People's  Review 
purposes  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  in  this  day 
of  many  books  to  indicate  which  are  the  useful 
ones. 

A  person  reading  twelve  hours  every  day,  would 
be  able  to  read  only  one  fortieth  part  of  the  new 
books  issued  every  year,  exclusive  of  newspapers. 
To  trace  a  short  path  through  this  labyrinth,  and  to 
relieve  the  ever  multiplying  class  of  thinkers  from 
the  difficulty  which  Hobbes  felt  when  he  said  '  If  I 
should  read  as  much  as  my  neighbours  I  should  be 
as  ignorant  as  they  are,'  is  the  aim  of  the  People's 
Reiew. 

That  elongated  genius,  '  Bob  Thin,'  will  make 
his  obeisance  in  the  first  number,  intending  to  have 

TWENTY-SIX  CUTS  AT  THE  TIMES  ! 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  1850  will  be  published, 

(price  one  penny,) 

No.  1  of  a  new  Weekly   Periodical,  to  be    entitled 

pOOPER'S  JOURNAL  ;  to  be  conducted  by 
\J  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory 
of  Suicides,'  and  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral 
and  Political  Progress- 
It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon  that  '  a  name  was  a 
programme  of  ideas  and  opinions;'  and  the  nam, 
of  the  editor  of  the  new  cheap  periodical  is  so  well 
known  as  that  of  a  '  Plain  Speaker,'  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professions, 
in  the  present  instance,  become  unnecessary. 

The  new  periodical  will  "be  octavo  in  lorm,  and 
consist  of  sixteen  closely  printed  pages  each  num- 
ber. 

The  first  number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  on 
NewYear's  Day, 


Ready  on  the  28th  of  December, 


THE  COSMOPOLITE:  a  new  Monthly  Maga- 
zine of  Politics,  Poetry,  and  Polite  Literature 
— the  advocate  of  all  measures  that  can  benefit 
mankind.  Sixteen  pages  of  original  matter,  stitched 
in  a  coloured  wrapper.  Price  2i.  (uniform  with  the 
Reasoner),  Our  policy  will  be  the  advocacy  of  all 
real  reforms,  first  preparing  the  public  mind  for 
the  reception  of  those  they  do  not  as  jet  properly 
comprehend. 

Published  by  J.  O.  Clarke,  3,  Racquet  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Watson,  and 
all  booksellers  in  town  and  country. 


COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf. 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  informs  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan  x 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  5 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  about 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid  and  con. 
tain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be 
answered. 


INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Vo- 
lumes. 

All  post  oHice  orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Olhce,  London. 


Received.  —  W.  Alexander.  (The  suggestion 
made  in  reference  to  the  Lecturer  will  probably 
meet  his  views.)— '  Men  of  Action,'  by  T.  W. 
Gissing.  —  Sol.  Mugridge.— R.  W.  P.  (The 
Letter  to  Montalembert  has  not  appeared  sepa- 
rately.  R.  W.  P.  regrets  that  Mazzini's  Letter 
to  the  French  Ministers  does  not  appear  in  the 
windows  of  the  booksellers  of  so  large  a  city  as 
Manchester.  We  trust  .Mr.  Smith,  Greengate, 
Mr.  Heywood,  and  others,  will  soon  correct  this 
omission.)— John  Sharp,  Shelf,  for  Mrs.  Martin, 
53. — G.  Anderson.  (The  portrait  is,  on  the  whole, 
like.; 


***  All/M?«>-e  communications  for  IM/.  Holyoake 
to  be  directed  to  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  as  usual. 


London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  &  Co.,  3.  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Uow;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater' 
noster  Row. 

Wednesday,  December  26,  1819. 
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No.  27.— New  Series.]     EDITED  BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


[Peice  2d. 


An  author,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  exalts  to  the  uttermost  tbe  fact,  if  it  he 
so,  of  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  the  faggot,  or  the  torture-chamber.  Fear  of  the  social  circle, 
fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  being  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  think, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may  say — are  not  these  things  a  clinging  dress  of  torture  ?  A 
mean  and  cowardly  reserve  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  human  life,  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  times. — Arthur  Helps. 


THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  *REASONER.» 


When  declaring  last  week  that  we  should  never  '  desist,'  I  little  thought  that  the 
means  of  persisting  would  so  soon  be  afforded  to  us. 

In  conversation  with  '  W.  J.  B.'  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  '  Epilogue'  and 
the  *  Closing  Series,'  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  friends  of  Free-thought  had 
hardly  seen  clearly  the  grounds  on  which  their  aid  was  required,  as  the  Reasoner 
had  always  been  a  Literary,  Economical,  and  Political  organ.  This  had  been  a 
necessity,  as  excepting  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  I  had  found  no  adequate  medium 
through  which  to  present  ideas  on  those  topics.  But  as  I  had  now  the  pros- 
pect in  the  People's  Review  of  speaking  in  a  more  effectual  manner  on  Educational 
and  Political  matters,  the  Reasoner  might  become  a  pure  exponent  of  Theological 
Reformation,  reforming  it  perhaps,  as  Hamlet  advised  the  players — altogether.  As 
no  other  paper  took,  or  was  likely  to  take,  the  same  course,  or  maintain  an  advo- 
cacy in  the  same  temper,  he  was  very  desirous  of  the  Reasonerh  continuance,  and 
as  so  many  others  seemed  to  wish  it  also,  he  doubted  not  that  if  in  its  character  it 
became  a  purely  Theological  Register  of  polemical  argument,  it  would  possess  a 
clear  and  unimpaired  claim  to  the  support  of  those  interested  in  such  propa- 
gandism.  And  that  this  opportunity  might  be  afforded  them,  he  would  guarantee 
10s.  per  week  for  the  next  volume.  He  supposed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  another  person  to  do  the  same  (as  he  understood  £\  would  be  sufficient), 
or  four  others  might  make  it  up.  As  this  will  no  doubt  be  done,  the  Reasoner  will 
be  continued  as  usual.  Next  Wednesday,  No.  189  of  the  new  volume  will  be  issued. 

As  many  working  men  have  said  that  2d,  was  an  impediment  to  its  wider  circu- 
lation, it  will  be  in  future  charged  One  Penny,  and  by  being  printed  in  smaller 
type,  and  by  omission  of  some  standing  matter,  it  will  (the  eight  pages)  contain 
nearly  as  much  matter  as  now. 

If  those  who  now  give  2d.  for  it  will  then  take  two  copies — one  for  circulation 
•among  friends — if  those  who  otherwise  would  subscribe  to  a  Reasoner  'Fund 
List'  will  expend  that  money  in  taking  quantities  for  distribution,  we  shall  not 
only  have  all  usefulness  infinitely  multiplied,  but  also  attain  a  permanence  of 
position  -no  more  to  be  threatened  by  interruption. 

My  anxiety,  expressed  in  the  Epilogue,  to  make  the  Reasoner  a  more  perfect 
exponent  of  its  proper  'mission,'  will  be  somewhat  practicable  now.  Irrelevant 
topics  being  divorced  from  it,  it  will  be  necessarily  more  perfect  and  complete  in 
its  character. 


[No.  188,  Vol.  VII.] 
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Although  the  number  containing  the  Epilogue  said  distinctly  that  the  last 
number  would  not  be  issued  until  accompanied  by  the  Plate  of  the  Carlile  monu- 
ment, many  readers  have  supposed  that  its  issue  was  concluded.  A  great  service 
will  be  rendered  to  us  by  all  who  will  make  it  widely  known  that  the  Reasoner  is 
not,  will  not  be  concluded;  that  next  week  we  commence  another  volume. 

I  keep  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  till  next  week,  as  proceedings  are  being 
taken  to  obtain  satisfaction  at  his  hands. 

Every  monthly  number  of  the  Reasoner  will  be  devoted  to  a  lecture,  and  be  our 
Tract  Number.     Thus  incorporating  the  proposed  Lecturer  in  the  Reasoner. 

The  People's  Review,  of  course,  appears  on  the  first  of  February.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  Reasoner  in  no  way  affect  that.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 


THE  'REASONER'  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  1000   SIXPENCES  FOR  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


Previously  acknowledged  ...  308 

A  Sceptic ...        2 

(Ashton  Subscription,  per  Mr.  Hindle.) 

William  Pilling       

William  Meadowcroft 

B.  Greenwood  

J.  Williamson  ...         

William  Carter 

John  Hindle  ...         

George  Wynn 
James  Hadfield 
John  Boyle  \ 

George  Chadwick  J  

Joseph  Bostock  "\ 
John  Holling worth  / 
James  Higson 

John  Seel      

Charles  Greenwood  

John  Hepworth 

James  Stafford  

Samuel  Burgess       

Mother  Greenwood  

Mary  Greenwood     

Levi  Greenwood       

William  Shaw  ...         

(Per  Mr.  Hayes,  Failsworth.) 

Francis  Holme         

E.D.  Holme  

T.  Hayes       

J.  Hayes       

H.  Wardleworth      

S.  Taylor       

W.  Bowker 

W.  Heald  

J.  Thompson  

J.Williams  

M.  Holme  

Alex.  Brown,  Glasgow        

Jonathan  Leech,  Little  Moss 

J.  W.,  Newcastle 


T.  S. 


ditto 


(Per  Mr.  Lynes,  Coventry.) 

Mr.  Roe        

Mr.  May       

Mr.  Lynes 

Mr.  Band      

Mr.  Shufflebotham 

C.  F.  

J.  Reed  

Mr.  Sower,  Ripon 

J.  Kennedy,  ditto 

A.  L.,  ditto  

Joseph  Perkin,  Holbeach 

John  Normington    ... 

J.  Place,  New  Radford       

W.  Lees,  ditto         

W.  Farmer,  ditto 

S.S.,  ditto  

R.V 

W.  O 

A  few  Cigar  Makers,  per  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, Hoxton      

H.  M 

(Per  Mr.  Edwards,  Burnley.) 

J.  Sutherland  

George  Edwards      

H.  Holding  ...         

M.K 

J.  B.  

R.  Dickenson  

H.  Smith       

W.  Greenwood        ...         

Egalite  

W.  E.  B 

J.  B.  

John  Cook,  Ipswich  

Daniel  Baker,  Birmingham 
Composition    Class,    Huddersfield, 
per  U.  Stoddart 

Total 
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A     LAND     TAX. 


[Anxious  to  present  these  letters,  making  a  political  proposition,  new  and  dis- 
tinct, in  reference  to  a  Land  Tax,  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  this 
week — as  in  future  these  subjects  must  be  treated  in  another  place,  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  announced  in  this  number. — Ed,] 

LETTER    I. 

To     THE      EdITOE     of      THE      'NATION.' 

My  dear  Sir, — You  tell  us  (and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  you) 
that  another  famine  is  imminent  in  Ireland.  Setting  aside  all  motives  of 
humanity,  this  famine,  this  recurrence  of  famine,  is  the  vital  question  of 
the  moment. 

Two  things,  in  relation  to  it,  I  take  for  granted ; — the  first, — that 
Irishmen  must  not  be  left  to  starve ;  the  second, — that  the  alms  of  other 
nations  (not  here  to  dwell  upon  the  indecency  of  leaving  our  own  people 
to  the  alms  of  other  nations)  cannot  be  sufficient  to  feed  them.  I  take 
yet  a  third  position  as  incontestable,  that  it  is  not  just  that  the  burthen  of 
supporting  the  Irish  poor  through  this  famine  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
hard-worked  and  ill-paid  tradesmen  and  hard-workers  of  either  England 
or  Ireland. 

The  harvest  in  Ireland  has  been  plentiful.  It  is  said  (and  I  believe 
that  no  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  assertion)  that  the  harvest  pro- 
duce is  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  Irish 
population  until  the  next  harvest. 

This  produce  has  been  raised  by  Irish  labour  upon  Irish  land. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  capital  employed  by  the  land  occupier,  whether 
tenant  or  land  owner. 

But  I  reckon  as  paramount  rights  :  firstly,  the  right  of  the  Irish 
People  (in  their  collective  capacity,  as  a  people)  to  tpie  whole  land 
OF  Ireland  ;  secondly,  the  joint  right  of  the  labourer  and  capitalist  to 
the  produce  raised  by  them  upon  the  People's  land. 

The  first-named  right  is  also  anterior  to  any  right  of  cultivator,  or  of 
landlord — however  the  latter  may  have  acquired  possession. 

The  starving  Irish  must  be  fed ;  and  that  neither  by  doles  wrung  from 
those  but  a  grade  above  them,  nor  by  the  chance  alms  of  strangers.  Let 
them  be  fed  with  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  upon  their  own  land, 
the  land  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  the  People  of  Ireland. 

What  hinders  ?  Nothing  of  which  I  am  aware  except  the  landlord 
claiming  under  what  is  called  the  right  of  property. 

The  landlord  claims  it  as  his  *  right*  to  do  what  he  will  with  the  land; 
to  cultivate  it,  or  to  preserve  it  as  a  waste;  fo  clear  his  estates  of  their 
inhabitants,  when  it  may  please  him  so  to  do.  If  they  starve  outside, 
what  is  that  to  him  ?  there  are  poorliouses.  If  those  are  over-crowded, 
there  are  the  Irish  seas. 

If  one  landlord  has  this  '  right,'  (a  Shirley,  for  instance)  why  not 
every  landlord  ?  Suppose  they  all  resolve  to  put  their  '  right'  in  force,  to 
evict  the  Irish,  the  law  will  of  course  defend  them.  If  Mr.  Shirley  is 
justified  in  clearing  his  estates,  so  would  the  landlord  body  of  Ireland  be 
justified  in  sweeping  out  of  Ireland  the  whole  population.  Then  divide 
it  into   Shirley  farms,  and  import  Hill  Coolies,  or  any  other  convenient 
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sort,  of  men,  to  do  your  work.     Why  not,  if  the  land  is  the  landlord's 
land,  and  not  the  land  of  the  Irish  people  ? 

Because  human  nature  could  not  stand  it.  Because  human  instincts 
would  suffice  to  perceive  the  essential  injustice  in  so  broad  an  experiment, 
however  blind  your  statesmen  may  be  to  the  injustice  in  a  smaller  scale. 
But,  if  the  depopulation  of  the  whole  country  would  be  unjust,  will  any 
lawyer- work  justify  the  partial  depopulation  ? 

The  right  to  the  soil  rests  with  the  whole  people,  not  with  any  fraction 
of  that  people,  and  not  with  *  aliens.* 

I  propose  no  confiscation  of  Irish  estates,  however  unjustly  obtained, 
however  unjustly  held.  I  only  propose  that,  of  the  produce  of  those 
estates,  sufficient  shall  be  reserved  to  feed  the  labourers  ;  that  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  Irish  land,  the  Irish  people  shall  he  maintained. 

I  make  no  claim  on  the  ground  of  the  people's  labour.  For  that  they 
have  been  paid — starvation  wages.  The  capital  expended  too,  has  its 
right  of  increase,  still  there  remains  the  rent  due,  not  owing  to  the  land- 
lord,— but  owed  by  the  landlord  to  the  real  proprietor,  the  nation. 

The  nation's  life,  too,  is  of  higher  moment  than  any  landlord's  claim, 
even  if  the  nation  had  given  him  the  land.  The  people  must  first  be  fed 
from  their  own  land.     How  ? 

There  need  be  no  government  commission,  no  new  appointments,  no 
cumbrous  machinery.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
number  of  acres  of  cultivated  or  reclairaable  land  in  Ireland.  Impose  a 
tax  of  so  much  an  acre  for  the  prevention  of  the  famine. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  very  complicated  statistics.  The  how  much  per 
acre  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  need. 

Why  come  upon  the  landlords?  Nay,  why  upon  any  one  else  ? 
Merchants  and  tradesmen  do  not  live  upon  others'  capital ;  labourers 
must  toil  for  their  famine-wage.  But  the  landlord  !  what  does  he  for  his 
rents  ?  Something  is  due  for  capital  expended  :  but  how  came  he  by  the 
land  ?  Somebody's  uncle  or  grandfather  had  relations,  and  so  this  man 
is  entitled  to  injure  the  community  for  his  own  pocket  sake,  or  at  his 
caprice.  True,  some  landlords  have  bought  their  land,  paid  hard  money 
for  it ;  but  if  they  have  bought  it  with  a  faulty  title,  is  that  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Irish  people  should  starve  unless  the  burden  of  their  main- 
tenance be  thrown  upon  the  ill-paid  mechanic  and  over-taxed  tradesman  ? 

No  other  class  of  the  nation  lays  claim  to  any  possession  without  equi- 
valent (or  supposed  equivalent)  of  service  or  w^ork  done  at  some  time  or 
other.  *  The  landlord  is  the  mere  receiver  of  rents,  the  useless  absorber  of 
the  produce  which  might  else  support  a  people. 

Let  the  land  support  the  national  burthen.  Give  the  landlord  fair 
interest  upon  all  monies  expended  in  cultivating  the  land  ;  but  let  him 
not  touch  one  penny  more,  while  the  natives  of  that  land  are  perishing 
with  famine.  If  the  famine  swallow  up  the  whole  rent-rolls,  better  that 
than  that  one  maj?  should  starve. 

I  would  give  the  landlords  this  choice  : — either  the  payment  of  this 
famine  tax,  or  the  surrender  of  any  portions  of  the  land  for  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  pay  it.  They  would,  of  course,  pay  the  tax  for  the 
more  profitable  land;  and  only  give  up  the  less  profitable.  By  so  much 
the  gross  amount  of  the  tax  levied  would  be  reduced. 
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I  do  not  propose  that  therefore  the  assessment  should  be  increased.  To 
make  myself  clear,  I  suppose  that  twenty  shillings  an  acre  is  the  assess- 
ment, and  that  one  half  the  lands  are  either  unowned  or  given  up  by  the 
present  owners.  I  do  not  propose  that  this  deficiency  of  one  half  should 
be  made  good  by  doubling  the  assessment. 

Let  the  government  advance  the  sum  deficient,  taking  possession  of  the 
lands  for  which  the  tax  is  not  paid ;  the  sum  so  advanced  may  be  repaid 
into  the  treasury  in  the  shape  of  rents  for  the  lands  so  surrendered,  such 
lands  being  allotted  to  the  peasantry ;  government  also  advancing,  upon 
the  security  of  such  lands,  small  loans  to  assist  in  their  cultivation. 

At  first  sight  it  may  be  seen  that  the  lands  surrendered  by  the  land- 
lords would  be  surrendered  only  because  they  were  not  worth  the  tax. 
Even  so,  the  judicious  application  of  capital  advanced  by  government 
would  enhance  their  worth.  Much  good  land,  however,  would  be  given 
up  merely  because  the  landlord  had  not  capital  sufficient  to  work  it  to  a 
profit.  I  own  to  the  expectation  of  large  tracts  of  land  being  surren- 
dered. So  much  the  better.  Upon  these  government  could  settle  those 
who  are  now  landless,  houseless,  and  starving. 

I  own,  toD,  that  I  look  to  this  principle  of  taxing  the  land  for  some- 
thing beyond  the  bare  provision  for  a  time  of  famine.  This  further  aj)- 
plication  I  reserve  for  a  second  letter. 

But  now  confining  myself  to  this  famine  question,  why  should  not  all 
classes  in  Ireland  join  in  an  agitation  to  compel  from  government  the  en- 
forcing of  this  most  righteous  tax  ? 

Here — if  they  are  indeed  in  earnest,  and  surely  very  many  are — the 
Irish  priesthood  may  be  of  immense  service  for  the  salvation  of  their 
perishing  flocks.  Let  them  head  the  movement.  There  is  only  one 
class  in  Ireland  which  could  have  any  objection  to  this  tax — to  wit,  the 
landlords.  Let  it  become  a  question  betvveen  them  and  the  nation,  and 
we  need  not  long  wait  for  the  result. 

How  the  agitation  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  victory  expedited,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  apparent  in  my  next  letter. 


LETTER  II. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  my  first  letter  I  proposed  a  tax  upon  the  land,  to 
provide  against  the  famine ;  and  I  asked  for  an  agitation  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  stated  also  that  I  looked  to  a  further  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  I  undertook  to  show  how  the  agitation  should  be  strengthened 
and  the  victory  expedited. 

The  further  application  T  propose  is  this  : — Let  a  land  tax  not  only 
provide  against  the  famine  ;  but  let  it  also  support  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  state,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  Great  Britain.  So  strengthen  the 
agitation  by  making  it  common  to  both  countries. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  I  have  said  of  the  right  of  the  Irish 
people  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  right  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  to  the  land  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  natural 
right  of  the  nation  is  anterior  and  always  superior  to  any  conventional 
right  of  the  landlord.  If  you  confine  the  agitation  to  Ireland  for  the 
famine-need,  you   cannot,  certainly  on   this  side  of  the  famine,  muster 
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strength  sufficient  to  grapple  with  the  Irish  landlords,  backed  as  they 
will  be  by  the  active  sympathies  of  the  English  landlords,  and  by  the 
inertness  of  all  those  on  this  side  of  the  channel  not  directly  interested  in 
the  question. 

But  bring  the  war  here.  Fight  this  Irish  question  upon  English 
ground.  Make  it  an  English  question,  too.  Show  that  the  people  of 
the  two  countries  have  on  this  point  one  common  interest,  though  the 
immediate  resolution  is  not  here  of  such  imminent  need.  Raise  the  cry 
of  a  land  tax  in  place  of  all  other  taxes ;  and  rouse  the  whole  empire  to 
contest  with  landlordism.  This  is  the  true  way  in  which  the  people  may 
repossess  the  land.  I  propose  then  an  agitation  (to  commence  in  Ireland, 
because  Irish  need  most  immediately  requires  it,  and  Irish  people  are 
best  pre[)ared  for  the  consideration)  for  the  remission  of  all  taxes,  and 
the  enforcement  in  their  stead  of  one  uniform  land-tax — so  much  an  acre 
for  all  land  cultivated  or  reclaimable,  without  reference  to  its  quality. 

I  propose  this  as  a  just,  simple,  and  easy  method  oftaxation. 

Our  present  tax-system  is  unjust,  complicated,  and  onerous. 

The  land-tax  would  he  just,  because,  based  upon  the  first  principle  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  their  own  land,  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
ground-rent  from  those  who  desire  to  hold  that  land  as  their  private 
property.  It  would  he  just,  too,  because,  underlying  all  the  produce  and 
industry  of  the  country,  its  burthen  will  be  fairly  divided  among  all 
classes — falling  lightly  on  the  poor,  heavily  on  the  rich,  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  riches. 

The  land-tax  would  be  simple.  Who  sees  not  the  simplicity  of  a 
single  tax  ;  who  will  not  on  that  score  contrast  it  favourably  with  our 
present  cumbrous  and  complicated  system  of  customs,  excise,  land-tax, 
assessed  taxes,  income-tax,  &c.  &:c.  ?  I  would  also  include  the  provision 
for  the  poor,  and  abolish  the  present  unequal  poor-rates. 

The  land-tax  would  be  more  easily  borne  than  our  present  taxation. 
Firstly,  because  the  heaviest  burthens  would  always  fall  upon  the  strongest 
shoulders;  secondly,  because  through  this  method  of  taxation,  there 
would  be  a  large  saving. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  whole  amount  of  the  imperial  taxes  in  1847 
(exclusive  of  poor-rates)  amounted  to  ^3,500,000.  The  assessed,  land, 
and  income  and  property  taxes  were  collected  at  a  cost  of  ^358,449 : 
for  which  sum  it  is  evident  the  one  land-tax  could  be  collected.  The 
saving  to  the  country,  therefore,  in  the  mere  cost  of  collecting,  would  be 
more  than  thi'ee  millions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  trader  investing  certain  monies  in  his  business, 
requires  interest  thereupon,  upon  all  monies  so  invested.  I  find  in  the 
year  1847  of  a  taxation  of  J59,000,000,  £38,000,000  collected  from  the 
Excise  and  Customs.  This  £38,000,000  is  capital  invested  by  the  trader. 
Were  the  tax  paid  directly  by  the  consumer  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 
to  every  shilling  of  the  tax  paid  in  the  first  instance,  we  have  to  add  the 
profits  of  the  several  dealers  who  successively  advance  their  capital  for 
that  purpose.  The  wholesale  dealer  must  have  his  profit,  the  retailers 
must  have  theirs.  It  is  not  only  the  nominal  amount  of  the  tax  that 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer. 
This  surcharge  has  been  calculated  to  be  more  than  40  per  cent. :  so 
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adding  some  £15,000,000  more  to  the  taxes.  Add  the  £3,000,000  to 
be  saved  in  collection,  and  my  proposition  goes  to  relieve  the  country  of 
eighteen  millions  of  taxes  without  taking  count  of  poor-rates. 

The  tax  upon  land'  then  would  be  juster,  simpler,  and  easier  to  be 
borne  than  our  present  system.    I  proceed  to  further  explanations. 

There  are  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  their  adjacent 
islands  the  following  number  of  acres  (in  round  numbers) : — 

Cultivated 46,000,000 

Uncultivated,  but  reclaimable 15,000,000 

Irreclaimable    17,000,000 

I  take  the  two  first  descriptions  of  land  as  taxable.  Something  under 
eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre  would  meet  the  whole  taxation  of 
the  country  at  its  present  amount.  Or  call  it  (in  round  figures)  twenty 
shillingSjB.dd\ng  poor  rates  to  the  present  taxation.  Let  this  be  the  ground- 
rent  of  the  country. 

So  the  burthen  of  taxation  would  be  equalised,  lessened  by  the  saving 
of  3,000,000^.  in  collection,  and  15,000,000/.  by  directness ;  and  even 
the  landlords  (upon  whom  the  tax  would  first  fall)  might  become  con- 
verts to  financial  reform,  and  advocates  of  a  more  economical  expenditure. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  extends  itself  from  a  mere  provision  against 
the  impending  famine,  to  be  at  once  the  redemption  of  Ireland,  and  also 
of  the  sister  island.  A  right  noble  revenge  for  Ireland,  if  she  may  com- 
mence the  movement. 

And  it  seems  to  me  well  that  such  a  movement  should  commence  in 
Ireland.  Circumstances  there  compel  a  consideration  of  the  land  ques- 
tion. Why  not  take  the  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  push  the  consider- 
ation to  so  beneficial  an  extent  ?  Here  the  elements  are  not  so  rife  for 
originating  the  movement ;  but  plenty  lie  ready  for  carrying  it  on  when 
once  commenced.  It  would  be,  as  I  said  before,  the  question  of  all 
classes  against  the  landlords,  and  who  would  doubt  the  result  ? 

Once  fairly  afloat  in  Ireland  (wherethrough  I  believe  it  would  spread 
immediately,  men's  minds,  I  take  it,  needing  there  but  little  preparation 
for  such  a  measure),  it  would  soon  obtain  assistance  in  this  country ; 
would  speedily  become  the  question  of  the  day,  displacing  even  the  agi- 
tation for  financial  reform  which  is  confined  to  endeavour  at  reducing  an 
expenditure,  whereof  23,000,000/.  is  merely  the  interest  of  our  debt. 

The  movement  would  not  have  to  encounter  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  corn-law  agitation — then  it  was  the  '  i^anufacturing  interest' 
against  the  *  landed  interest.'  Here  we  should  reduce  the  *  landed 
interest'  to  its  real  limits — the  landlord  interest.  The  '  manufacturing 
interest,'  whose  *  free  trade'  is  checked  by  customs,  the  '  agricultural  in- 
terest'— nor  that  alone — harassed  by  the  excise  (to  mention  malt  and 
hops  may  be  enough),  those  who  pay  assessed  taxes,  those  who  pay 
income  tax,  and  the  poor  who  pay  all  taxes  in  the  aggravated  dispropor- 
tion of  a  scale  increasing  as  the  payer  grows  poorer — all  these  would  be 
united  against  such  power  as  a  few  landlords  can  wield. 

That  power  is  in  the  landlords'  parliament.  How  long  would  it  be  a 
landlords'  parliament  with  such  a  question  dominant  outside  ? 

I  reserve  some  further  elucidations  for  a  concludins:  letter. 
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LETTER   III. 


My  dear  Sir, — I  purpose  in  this,  my  concluding  letter,  to  notice  such 
matters,  with  reference  to  this  proposed  land-tax,  as  may  seem  to  in-volve 
points  of  difficulty. 

Those  I  take  note  of  are  collection,  estimation,  and  distribution  of 
income,  possibility  of  large  quantities  of  land  being  give  up,  and  conse- 
quent insufficiency  of  tax,  and  ^  injustice  toward  the  landlord.' 

For  collection,  I  would  have  provided  that  every  district  should  have 
its  half-yearly  tax-day,  or  tax-days  (on  the  same  principle  as  a  landlord's 
rent-day),  and  its  proper  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  tax,  or  nation's 
ground-rent.  All  land  should  be  considered  forfeited  to  the  state,  for 
which  upon  such  day,  or  within  such  number  of  days,  the  tax  should  not 
be  paid. 

For  estimate  of  income — if  the  tax  raised  fell  short  of  the  half-year's 
expenditure,  the  government  would  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
loan  on  the  credit  of  the  next  half-year's  tax. 

For  distribution  (since  I  have  spoken  of  including  poor-rates  in  the 
one  tax) — I  by  no  means  propose  that  the  government  should  pretend  to 
dictate  the  local  expenditure.  To  my  mind,  nothing  seems  so  opposed  to 
the  just  government  of  a  republic,  as  the  central  power  descending  to 
local  matters.  Let  the  parishes  draw  upon  the  treasury  for  such  sums  as 
may  be  needed,  and  apply  the  same  according  to  tlieir  judgment.  Under 
proper  management,  however,  there  should  be  no  cost  for  the  relief  of  the 
ablebodied. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  but  larg-e  tracts  of  inferior  land  would  be  given 
up  by  the  present  landlords.  Upon  these  lands  I  propose  that  the  able- 
bodied  applicants  for  relief  should  be  located  at  a  rental  to  the  amount  of 
the  tax ;  the  government  lending  such  capital  as  might  be  needed  to  work 
the  land,  and  through  their  agents  (of  the  locality  or  specially  appointed) 
superintending  the  proper  application  of  that  capital.  I  would  make  the 
holding  of  such  land  equivalent  to  the  present  freehold.  The  holder 
should  not  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  he  paid  his  tax-rent  and  the  instal- 
ments of  the  improvement-loan  advanced  by  government.  Indeed  I 
would  simplify  all  title  to  the  landed  property  by  making  the  government 
receipt  for  tax  sufficient  title  in  all  cases. 

Another  advantage  of  this  freehold  allotment  system  would  be  its 
tending  to  check  exorbitant  rents.  A  man  would  rather  hold  directly 
under  government  tha^  of  a  landlord,  unless  the  landlord  could  come  to 
fair  terms.  And  he  would  know  that  the  landlord  could  not  hold  back 
for  exorbitant  terms,  because  of  the  tax,  to  be  paid  whether  he  might  let 
his  land  or  not. 

It  may  be  said,  this  would  be  abolishing  the  landlord  class.  It  would 
go  far  toward  abolishing  the  class  of  those  who,  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  hold  land  which  they  will  neither  cultivate,  nor  allow  to  be  cul- 
tivated on  any  terms  by  which  a  tenant  can  live ;  but  it  would  not 
abolish  or  diminish  the  class  of  landed  proprietors  who  hold  land  in  cul- 
tivation. As  to  mere  pleasure-grounds,  though  confessing  to  an  artist's 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  our  old  parks  and  in  many  a  copse  and  wild,  I 
would  say,  let  them  be  preserved  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  but  do  not 
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let  (as  now)  overtaxed  labourers  starve  that  the  squire  may  have  his  park 
rent-free. 

But,  why  '  tax  the  landlords  V  I  have  already  (in  my  first  letter) 
answered  the  question — *  Why  tax  the  land  ?'  For  the  special  case  of 
the  landlords,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  come  to  our  present 
enormous  load  of  taxation  under  landlord  auspices  ;  the  landlords  have 
necessitated  the  taxation — let  them  first  pay.  They  made  no  talk  of 
injustice  when  they  flung  the  main  burdens  of  the  state  on  any  shoulders 
but  their  own. 

Again  : — -How  came  they  possessed  of  the  land?  The  land  waS  origi- 
nally bestowed  for  a  certain  consideration ;  that  consideration  was,  that 
the  burthen  of  the  state  should  be  supported  by  the  proprietary.  Any 
reader  of  our  history  knows  how  they  have  evaded  the  charge,  while 
nevertheless  retaining  their  properties,  the  value  of  which  has  so  im- 
mensely increased.  After  all,  we  would  be  but  insisting  on  the  landlords 
fulfilling  the  terms  of  their  own  contract ;  giving  them,  however,  the 
option  of  abandoning  it  altogether. 

It  is  not  the  landlord  class  which  should  complain  of  harsh  usage. 
AVith  the  exception  of  those  whose  lands  are  let  on  lease,  the  landlords 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax  without  remedy.  They  could 
add  at  least  some  portion  of  it  to  their  rents,  and  have  it  readily  paid,  too, 
by  the  else  untaxed  farmer.  They  would  not  add  the  whole,  because, 
being  the  farmer's  friends,  and  the  just  and  continual  complainers  of  his 
ruin  under  the  present  charges,  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  him 
to  some  extent  relieved.  Especially  as  there  would  be  the  government 
land  to  be  had  by  the  farmer  at  a  moderate  rental. 

And  those  who  have  let  the  main  portions  of  their  lands  on  lease,  for 
whom  I  propose  no  remedy  (there  must  always  be  some  victims  in  every 
change),  they  would  not  be  altogether  losers.  Would  they  not  share  in 
the  remission  of  the  present  taxation,  in  the  saving  by  employment  of 
the  ablebodied  paupers,  in  the  eighteen  millions  reduction  ?  And  would 
they  be  so  ungrateful  as  utterly  to  repudiate  the  advantage  of  being  in 
their  own  defence  converted  to  the  creed  of  financial  reform  ?  When 
the  landlords  take  to  backing  Mr.  Cobden,  we  may  fairly  look  to  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  twenty-shillings  an  acre  of  my  present  pro- 
position. 

But  to  every  scheme  there  must  be  some  objectors.  Here  I  can  fore- 
see none,  with  any  reason,  except  some  of  the  landlords. 

The  farmers  might  say — *  If  the  landlords  add  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  our  rents,  what  will  we  be  better  ?'  They  would  still  be  better  the 
eighteen  millions  and  poor-rates  saved.  But  the  landlords  could  not  add 
the  whole  even  to  the  tenants  at  will ;  for  would  any  man  be  fool  enough 
to  j)ay  a  landlord  an  exorbitaat  rent  when  the  government  would  let  him 
land  at  the  amount  of  the  tax ;  and,  if  inferior  land,  would  lend  him 
capital  to  work  it  ?  This  vvould  be  always  a  safety  valve  for  the  escape 
of  the  farmer;  and  would  in  the  end,  as  before  said,  do  away  altogether 
with  the  class  of  letters  of  land,  mere  middlemen,  an  utterly  useless  and 
vexatious  body. 

Some  might  possibly  be  found  to  grumble,  that  townsmen  would  get 
too  great  advantage  through  this  scheme.     But  is  it  not  plain  that  the 
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townsman,  the  trader,  or  manufacturer,  calculates  his  present  taxation  as 
outlay  of  capital,  and  charges  it  to  the  consumer  with  some  considerable 
interest?  If  he  could  live  more  cheaply,  would  he  not  sell  more  cheaply, 
and  so  all  classes  be  gainers  ? 

Besides,  why  should  land  upon  which  houses  stand  be  charged  at  a 
higher  rate  than  land  upon  which  corn  is  grown  ;  or  that,  again,  at  a 
higher  rate  than  ^  waste'  land  ?  The  cost  of  building  or  cultivating  is 
private  expenditure,  fairly  producing  private  property,  and  ought  not  to 
be  taxed.  Tax  the  land,  and  be  sure  of  the  burthen  being  rightly  placed 
and  equally  distributed.  Once  admit  any  other  basis  of  taxation,  and 
you  open  the  door  to  endless  complications  and  injustice. 

The  only  reasonable  objectors  to  a  land-tax  will  be  the  landlords — 
those,  at  least,  who  have  let  their  land  on  leases.  It  remains  to  consider 
what  power  these  would  have  of  enforcing  their  objections. 

The  landlord  power  is  in  Parliament.  Parliament  is  mainly  theirs. 
But  how  ?  No  longer  by  pocket  boroughs  :  they  must  at  least  appeal  to 
the  constituencies.  Upon  what  tax  ?  I  own  to  being  quite  at  ease  upon 
this  point.  The  farmers,  who  support  them  now,  are  not  such  fools  as  to 
believe  that  the  throwing  part  of  their  burthens  upon  the  landlords,  and 
getting  the  remission  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  present  charges,  could 
do  them  any  harm.  Depend  upon  it,  an  agitation  for  a  land-tax  would 
find  no  opponents  amongst  '  the  tenantry.' 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  tax  would  be  just  and 
beneficial ;  and  I  have  in  conclusion  but  to  urge  the  people  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  to  forthwith  organise  the  agitation  of  the  question  : 
you  in  Ireland,  for  your  immediate  succour  in  this  terrible  famine-visita- 
tion, you  and  us  for  our  permanent  relief  and  advantage. 

W.  J.  Linton. 

Miteside,  Nov.,  1849. 


TO  THOMAS  COOPER, 
(Author  of  the  *  Purgatory  of  Suicides,') 


Thy  soul  was  free,  although  thy  body  pined 

Within  a  dungeon's  gloom,  where  tyrant  Hate, 

And  hireling  Fraud,  to  Justice  ever  blind, 

Had  cast  thee — worthy  of  a  nobler  fate  : 

And  yet  that  fate  of  thine  was  nobler  far 

Than  when  an  empty  name  and  golden  dower, 

A  riband,  garter,  or  a  tinsel  star, 
Are  won  by  Flattery  fawning  upon  Power. 
Thou  to  thy  fellow-man  didst  Truth  proclaim. 
Telling  the  millions  how  they  suffered  Wrong, 
And  mad'st  them  feel  the  glow  of  conscious  shame, 
That  their  oppression  had  endured  so  long. 
This  was  thy  crime — but  chains  have  not  subdued 
The  muse  of  patriot  fire  that  cheered  thy  solitude. 

FiiANK  Grant. 
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Were  the  Chartist  body  ever  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  enthusiastic 
associate,  Cuffey,  became  the  hero  and  subject  of  a  mock-heroic  poem,  with  six  or 
eight  coloured  plates,  and  printed  in  4to..  (sometime  subsequent  to  the  10th  of 
April)  ?  This  book,  I  believe,  was  privately  sold  at  a  guinea  a  copy :  and  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  a  copy,  handsomely  got  up,  was  not  presented  to  an 
illustrious  personage,^  for  her  entertainment.  Not  more,  I  think,  than  a  hundred 
copies  were  printed. — C.  Dent. 

The  Queenwood  Reporter  is  suspended  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Ironside  has  been  confined  to  his  house  a  month  will  illness,  but  is  now 
recovering. 

We  hoped  ere  this  to  have  given  a  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  McArthur,  bookseller 
of  Halifax,  but  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  expected  the  obituary  has  not  com- 
pleted it. 

I  enclose  you  5s.  to  aid  you  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  Mr.  Vernon  from  being 
subjected  to  the  detestable  prison  employment,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
country,  he  is  allowed  to  be  subjected  for  a  political  offence  by  our  merciless 
rulers.  Surely  they  who  cheered  on  the  men  now  suffering  when  they  were  utter- 
ing the  very  words  which  gave  offence,  will  not  meanly  leave  them  to  endure, 
•without  help  or  pity,  all  the  vengeance  which  the  law  can  inflict  ?  Let  all  who 
shared  in  their  sentiments  do  some  little  toward  sharing  the  result ;  and  let 
reformers  of  every  grade  show  their  detestation  of  the  brutal  sentences  passed  on 
these  men,  by  helping  to  make  the  remaining  days  of  their  dreary  prison  life  as 
free  from  insult  and  degradation  as  possible.  It  is  time  the  cruelty  should  cease. 
Two  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  are  already  consigned  to  the  grave;  let  me  hope 
that  my  humble  aid  will  be  only  one  among  many  efforts,  to  show  sympathy  with 
the  captives  at  this  season,  when  men  celebrate  the  birth  of  that  teacher  whose 
heart  was  ever  with  the  downtrodden  and  afflicted  children  of  humanity. — W. 
Addiscott. 

THE  DiSMOCRATIC  REVIEW  of  British  and  Foreign  Politics,  History, 
and  Literature.  Edited  by  G.  Julian  Harney. 
No.  8  of  the  Democratic  Review,  for  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  was  published 
by  Mr.  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  ensure  the  publication  of  each  number  in  ample 
time  to  reach  all  parts  ot  the  United  Kingdom  (if  ordered  by  the  local  booksellers), 
by  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

Improvements — both  political  and  literary — were  commenced  in  the  number 
for  January,  1850,  which  included  in  its  contents  the  first  of  a  course  of  His- 
torical Lectures  from  the  pen  of  that  inimitable  writer  and  champion  of  Labour, 

LOUIS  BLANC.    Also  LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE  and  GERMANY, 
reviewing  the  progress  of  events  in  those  countries  and  the  Continent  generally, 
particularly  as  regards  the  movement  for  Democratic  and  Social  Reform. 
No.  8,  for  January,  1850,  was  ready  for  publication  on  Saturday,  Dec.  29th. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  The  Editor's  Letter  to  the  Working  Classes-— Liberty  of  the  Press. 

2.  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. 

3.  The  Infamous  Times. 

4.  The  French  Exiles. 
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6.  The  History  of  Socialism — A  course  of  Lectures  by  Louis  Blanc.    Lecture  1. 
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REASONER   FUND. 

Acknowleclged  in  No.  26  516  9 

Per  Dr.  P.,  sale  of  12  copies  of  'Thoughts 

on  Great  Men,' &c 12  0 

Per  ditto,  12  copies  of  'Cornarothe  Long* 

lived' 12  0 

P.  P.  M.,  Greenwich 1  0 

[Per  Mr.  Lynes,  Coventry.] 

Mr.  Roe 2  0 

Mr.  Lynes 2  0 

Mr.  ]May    1  0 

Mr.  Marrs 1  0 

C.  F 1  0 

H.  B 1  0 

A  Friend 1  0 

Jonathan  Leech,  Little  Moss    1  0 

J.  Kennedy,  Corn,  Kipon •  1  0 

C.  H.  J.,  who  subscribed  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  who  desires  to  do  so  at  the  end  2  0 

H.  M.,  from  faith  in  the  future 6  0 

G.  Edwards,  Burnley 1  0 

Mr.  Pobjay,  per  Mr.  Watson   1  0 

John  Nelson,  Sheffield   1  0 

Isaac  Ironside 1  0 

Charles  Carlile 1  0 

William  Lawton 1  0 

John  Cook,  Ipswich    1  0 

The  Jibbonainasay 1  0 

Mr.  Bentley,  Oldham,  per  W.  Cooper  ....  2  6 

T.W.Thornton* 60  0 

J.M.C 10  0 

Daniel  Baker    15  0 

W.F... 5  0 

Total 661  9 

CARLILE'S  MONUMENT. 
The  present  amount  of  the  subscription  for  the 
erection  of  the  Carlile    Monument  is  £8  6s.  6d. 
The  plate  which  is  presented  with  this  number  was 
designed  and  drawn  by  '  Diagoras  Atheos.' 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[The  subjoined  scale  of  charges  for  Advertise- 
ments has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  announcements 
of  New  Books,  and  matters  in  which  we  take 
interest.  An  Acivcrtisemeut  of  ten  lines,  2s.  6d.; 
each  additional  line,  2d.] 


NEW  WORKS, 
Educational,   Periodical,  ana    Critical,    published 
by  or  to  be  had  through  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

ri^HE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY, 
i  HF/rHERINGTON,  from  the  Kloge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake,  editor  of  the  Reasoner :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  Linton:  with  Hether- 
iuRton's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 

Works  Published  by  the  late  H.  Hetherington. 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H.  Hetherington 0    3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  lor  Blasphemy, 

before  Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0    6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0     4 

Tiie  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emraetl, 

the  Irish  Patriot 0     1 

A  Letter  on    Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham   0     1 

*  This  sum  was  given  before  Mr.  Thornton's 
death,  but  was  not  to  be  acknowledged  till  he  came 
to  London,  when  he  intende;!  to  increase  it.  It 
has,  therefore,  to  be  acknowledged  on  this  occasion. 


On  the  1st  of  February,  1850,  will  appear,  price  6d., 
No  1  of  the 

PEOPLE'S  REVIEW:  devoted  TO  Pbogkess. 
Edited  by  Friends  in  Council.  - 

Though  the  people  have  long  been  stirred  with 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  no  Literary  Magazine 
has  been  issued  at  a  price  which  they  could  com- 
pass. The  few  have  their  critical  Monthlies  and 
Quarterlies,  while  the  many,  \»ho  more  need  it, 
have  no  such  Guide  to  Books'.  The  People's  Review 
purposes  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  in  this  day 
of  many  books  to  indicate  which  are  the  usefu  ones. 

A  person  reading  twelve  hours  every  day,  would 
be  able  to  read  only  one  fortieth  part  of  the  new 
books  issued  every  year,  ezclusive  of  newspapers. 
To  trace  a  short  path  through  this  labyrinth,  and  to 
relieve  the  ever  multiplying  class  of  thinkers  from 
the  difficulty  which  Hobbes  felt  when  he  said  *  If  I 
should  read  as  much  as  my  neighbours  I  should  be 
as  ignorant  as  they  are,'  is  the  aim  of  the  People's 
Reiew. 

That  elongated  genius,  '  Bob  Thin,'  will  make 
his  obeisance  in  the  first  number,  intending  to  have 
Twenty-six  cuts  at  the  times! 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mforms  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  theadvan^ 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
10,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  Travellers 
accommodated  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  <■ 
J.  S.  informs  his  friends  and  others  who  are  abous 
to  Emigrate,  either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States,  that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  with 
a  respectable  shipping  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
furnish  information  as  to  cost  of  passage,  time  of 
sailing,  &c.,  &c. 

All  communications  must  be  post-paid  and  con. 
tain  a  postage  stamp,  or  they  will  not  be  answered. 

INTIMATIONS. 

The  Reasoner  is  sent  free  by  Post,  the  Quarter's 
Subscription  4s.  4d.,  on  thin  paper  3s.  3d.,  and 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  and  Half-yearly  Volumes. 
Received. — R.  B.  (The  six  stamps  were  not 
enclosed.) — J.  Hindle.  (We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  his  letter.)— J.  Lynes.  (His  suggestions 
had  been  resolved  upon.) — W.  Knowles.  fThe 
stamps  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Whitaker.)— 
Preston  Guardian,  No.  307-— Spec/a^«r,  No. 1121. 
— Philosophicus.  (To  what  does  he  refer  ?)— J. 
Hunter.  (The  transfer  was  very  unintentional. 
Will  he  send  his  views  of  '  properly  conducted  ?) 
— Egalite.  (Thanks  for  the  quotation.  Probably 
at  Chapman's,  142,  Strand,  price  Is.;  —  R. 
Causey. — Hugo. — Alexander  Brown.  ("Bills  will 
be  sent  to  him  through  Mr.  Love,  or  otherwise, 
as  directed.)— S.  Saunders.  (We  fear  the  Chro- 
notype  can  only  be  obtained  from  America  direct.; 
— G.  Edwards,  ('We  saw  the  Lectures.^  —  J. 
Barker.  (The  lectures  delivering  on  grammar, 
etc.,  are  not  published.  The  elements  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Holyoake's  published 
works.; — W.  Addiscott,  5s. — VVe  have  received  a 
long  letter  from  JM.  Charles  Heinzen,  being  his 
original  delence  against  the  Times,  to  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  attention.  

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  &  Co.,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  How;  and  Puiilished 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Tater* 
noster  Row. 

Wednesday,  January  2,  1850. 
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They  who  believe  that  they  have  the  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard  : 
they  dare  the  judgment  of  Mankind ;  refused  Co-operation  they  invoke  Opposition,  for 
Opposition  is  their  Opportunity. — Ed, 
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They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the  judgment 
of  Mankind:  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their  Opportunitp. 
— £ditob. 


THE  REPLY  OF  THE  'REASONER'  TO  THE  'LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


During  the  last  week  people  have  said — *  You  told  us  the  Reasomr  was  dead — 
and  lo,  it  lives  again  !'  We  have  answered  that  we  have  no  objections  to  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  the  *  Resurrection.'  The  demise  we  foreshadowed  was  condi- 
tional, and  the  conditions  being  volunteered  (W.  J.  B.'s  offer  will  be  seconded  by- 
friends  near  and  remote  as  soon  as  the  announcement  last  week  has  had  time  to 
diffuse  itself),  we  are  obliged  to  live — we  must  live — and  as  the  necessity  is  agree- 
able, we  wiU  live. 

One  reason  of  gladness  at  renewed  existence — not  the  least  seductive — is  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  answering  the  Literary  Gazette,  who  came  down  the 
moment  our  *  Epilogue  '  was  out,  and  did  what  we  prognosticated  in  the  '  Clos- 
ing Series.'  But  he  has  hallooed  before  he  is  out  of  the  wood.  We  are  upon  his 
heels  this  week.  The  Literary  Gazette  has  been  very  dull  for  some  time.  Since 
the  review  of  the  '  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere,'  it  has  not  had  one 
lively  throe.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  readers  at  their  festive  season,  a 
little  Jerdan  spice  was  sprinkled  over  my  '  Life  of  Carlile,'  by  which  contrivance 
the  good  editor  has  provided  a  sort  of  Theological  Twelfth  Cake  for  the  readers  of 
the  Reasoner.     The  following  is  a  letter  just  addressed  to  him  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Sir,— In  the  very  free  review,  contained  in  your  I7l7th  number,  of  my  '  Life 
and  Character  of  Richard  Carlile,'  you  ejaculate  *and  so  the  miscreant  has  a 
miscreant  to  praise  him.' 

As  a  Christian,  I  presume  you  would  not  do  another  an  injustice;  and  as  a 
critic,  I  presume  you  would  desire  to  be  exact  j  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  you  in  what  sense  you  apply  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  'miscreant'  to  me? 

If  you  mean  simply  that  I  am  a  misbeliever,  as  that  word  originally  signified 
('  miscreant '  derived  from  mis  and  credo,  say  many — from  mecroyant,  say  later 
etymologists),  have  the  goodness  to  say  so  ?  I  hope  that  even  that  is  not  true ; 
but  as  it  would  be  true  in  your  estimation,  I  do  not  object  to  your  use  of  the  word 
in  that  sense ;  for  the  liberty  I  ask — that  of  expressing  whatever  is  true  to  me 
and  that  I  may  deem  publicly  useful — I  cheerfully  allow  to  another. 

But  the  word  '  miscreant '  also  means  '  a  vile  wretch,'  and  its  primary  significa- 
tion of  misbeliever  is  forgotten  by  the  public,  who  now  attach  to  it  exclusively  its 
modern  and  infamous  meaning.  I  do  not  presume,  because  it  is  not  given  to  me 
to  believe  as  you  believe,  that  you  intend  to  call  me  a  '  vile  wretch.'  Christian 
criticism  has  not,  for  some  time,  gone  that  length  in  any  respectable  journal. 

If  this  be  not  your  intention,  it  will  be  just  to  yourself  and  your  readers,  no 
less  than  to  me,  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  you  mean  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  a  '  miscreant.'  Yours  respectfully,  G.  J.  Holyoake. 


[No.  189.] 


[ONE  PENNY.] 


[No.  1,  Vol.  VIII.] 


m 


P.S. — Your  allegation  that  my  '  Life  of  Carlile'  encourages  *  disaffection,  dis- 
organisation, and  immorality,'  is  without  foundation  ;  and  your  assertion  that  it  is 
a  '  trump  card,'  or  any  card  at  all,  among  obscene  vendors,  is  false  without  qualifi- 
cation. It  never  was  sold,  and  is  never  likely  to  be  sold,  in  any  such  place.  One 
publisher  of  obscene  books,  instigated  either  by  an  enemy  of  free  thought,  or  by  a 
sordidness  which  would  live  by  destroying  the  reputation  of  others,  has  issued 
Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  but  Mr.  Watson,  who  publishes  my  *  Life  of 
Carlile,'  never  suffered  a  single  sheet  of  an  obscene  book  in  his  house  in  his  life 
Frequently  nice  old  Christian  gentlemen  have  called  to  inquire  for  such  works — . 
have  entreated  to  be  obliged  with  them — have  offered  to  pay  liberally  if  so  accom- 
modated (that  they  might  go  and  indite  Literary  Gazette  accusations  in  Christian 
journals) — but  they  never  succeeded,  as  you  must  very  well  know.  Mr.  Watson, 
as  a  matter  of  principle  as  well  as  of  taste,  always  defeated  and  resented  every 

attempt  to  ally  Free  Thinking  with  lubricity  ;  and  an  accusation  so  libellous  and 
injurious  as  you  have  made,  is  never  attempted  but  in  defences  of  Christianity — 

or  if  attempted,  would  only  be  answered  in  a  court  of  law.  G.  J.  H. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  same  party  before  I  had  time  to  write 
to  him  myself: — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 

Sir, — The  only  apology  I  can  offer  for  addressing  you  is,  that  I  presume  the 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  is  a  gentleman.  If  I  am  wrong  in  the  presumption^ 
my  intrusion  must  stand  unexcused. 

In  No.  1717  of  your  Gazette,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  *  Life  of  Richard 
Carlile,'  the  atheist,  you  use  the  following  expression — '  Artd  so  the  miscreant  has  a 
miscreant  to  praise  him.'' 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  atheism.  ^ 

I  am  not  about  to  defend  Mr.  Carlile.  In  your  comments  upon  him,  1  do  not 
see  that  you  have  exceeded  your  critical  vocation;  with  how  much  good  taste  or 
feeling  it  is  not  my  province  to  notice  here. 

But  it  is  another  matter  when  you  apply  an  opprobrious  epithet  to  an  individual 
of  whom  you  know  nothing  more  than  this — that  he  forms  a  very  different  esti. 
mate  from  what  you  do  of  Mr.  Carlile. 

And  it  is  within  my  province  as  one  of  your  readers,  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
person  abused,  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  whom  you  stigmatise  a  *  mis- 
creant,' is  not  justly  liable  to  such  a  term  of  reproach,  under  any  possible  means 
with  which  that  term  can  be  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Holyoake's  opinion,  I,  who  have  known  him  for  years, 
can  testify  he  is  a  man  of  probity  and  a  gentleman  ;  one  who  would  maintain  no 
cause  save  that  he  believed  true,  and  who,  in  assailing  what  he  deemed  untrue* 
would  not  stoop  to  be  abusive. 

For  myself,  how  far  I  may  be  depended  on  as  a  guarantee  of  Mr.  Holyoake's 
character,  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  refer  you  to  names  well  known  to  you,  and  suf- 
ficiently convincing. 

The  infamous  epithet  applied  by  you  to  Mr.  Holyoake  is  either  a  cowardly 
slander,  or  has  slipped  from  your  pen  for  want  of  due  reflection. 

If— as  I  will  not  doubt — the  latter  is  the  true  reason,  you  will  thank  me  for 
giving  you  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  an   injury. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Miteside,  Cumberland,  December  27,  1849.  W.  J.  Linton. 


NECESSITY  OF  A  CONTINUAL  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE 
OPPRESSION  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Mr.  Editor, — In  the  advertisement  of  books  what  a  quantity  of  sermons  inundate 
the  reading  public.  The  editions  which  they  have  passed  through  attest  the 
interest  with  which  they  are  read,  and  that  theology  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
profit  even  out  of  the  pulpit,  irrespective  of  tithes,  and  away  from  the  personal 
cure  of  souls.  Yet  the  antidote,  or  anti-theology,  seems  to  have  no  favour  even 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  theology.  There  is  not  one  paper, 
except  the  one  carried  on  by  you,  under  the  names  of  the  Oracle^  Movement,  and 
Reasoner,  which  has  been  able  to  prolong  its  existence,  and  that  not  through  its 
readers  and  many  subscribers,  but  solely  by  the  adventitious  individual  aid  of  some 
few  among  freethinkers  who  would  not  be  deprived  of  an  organ  to  express  their 
opinions  and  counteract  those  of  others,  and  let  it  be  thought,  by  silent  acqui* 
escence,  there  was  universal  belief  in  orthodoxy  of  some  kind.  There  are 
some,  as  Bronterre  O'Brien,  who  declare  there  is  no  such  person  as  an  atheist, 
and  many  more  who  say,  '  we  did  not  think  there  was  an  infidel  or  disbeliever  of 
the  Christian  religion.'  If  we  did  not  proclaim  the  right  of  utterance,  and  main- 
tain an  organ  of  communication,  we  should  afford  some  reason  to  say  we  do  not 
exist.  If  it  is  nowafl&rmed  that  we  do  not  exist,  it  is  done  as  an  answer  in  the  place 
of  argument,  and  is  called  forth  by  the  fact  of  our  existing  to  some  purpose,  and 
with  energetic  signs  of  increasing  vitality.  The  Reformer  may  say  let  religion 
alone,  but  whilst  religion  is  by  law  established,  religion  will  not  let  those  without 
religion  alone.  Whilst  religion  teaches,  and  religion,  more  than  by  law  established) 
mixes  in  all  the  public  proceedings,  and  in  all  the  private  societies  of  England, 
shall  we  cease  to  have  a  voice  ? 

We  are  still  amenable  by  common  law  and  by  written  law  to  penalties  for  the 
utterance  of  our  disbelief,  and  shall  we  not  strive  for  emancipation  from  the 
various  legal  and  social  disabilities  under  which  we  still  suffer  ?  To  those  who 
cry — do  not  meddle  with  our  religion !  we  answer — do  not  meddle  with  our  want 
of  it  I  We  only  appeal  to  the  right  of  not  having  what  we  do  not  like — what  we 
really  cannot  hold,  having  no  power  over  our  own  belief.  We  do  not  interfere 
with  what  others  have  in  their  minds,-we  only  ask  for  non-interference  with  what 
we  have  not.  Formerly,  everybody  might  prosecute  the  free-inquirer  who 
by  his  show  of  disbelief,  blasphemed  the  stock  of  credulity  which  the  votaries 
of  different  persuasions  claimed  the  extraordinary  right  of  imposing,  as  a  necessary 
confession  of  faith,  upon  all  persons.  Who  took  away  this  right,  this  power 
of  prosecution,  and  freed  an  immense  number  of  persons  from  the  persecu- 
tion which  was  thus  not  solely  handled  by  government,  church,  or  inqui. 
sition,  but  by  every  well-filled  anything-arian  against  the  riothing-arian  —  who 
poor  indeed  in  this  world  and  the  next,  ought  to  have  claimed  the  com- 
passion of  those  who  were  overflowing  with  righteousness?  The  conductors 
of  the  Oracle,  successively,  for  publishing;  and  George  Jacob  Holyoake  for 
giving  his  opinion  when  asked,  asserting  the  right  of  speech  over  the  imposition 
of  dumbness,  and  exercising  the  civility  which  requires  you  to  give  an  answer 
to  an  inquiry — achieved,  by  this  act,  the  withdrawal  of  the  law  which  left  prose- 
cution in  the  hand  of  the  individual,  and  transferred  the  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity and  the  right  of  wielding  the  power  of  prosecution  ex-ojfficio  to  the  Attorney- 
General. 

None  of  the  law  officers  of  the  government  must  be   sent  to  prosecute ;  and 
though,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  former  reign  of  the  Whigs,  to  curry  favour 


with  the  advancing  foe,  they  submitted  to  turn  the  weapons  of  their  enemies 
against  those  who  were  their  friends,  is  a  common  profession  of  liberality;  yet 
since  the  prosecution  of  Hetherington  and  others,  no  private  individuals  have 
prosecuted  because  they  could  not,  no  public  individuals  because  they  would  not ; 
yet  in  addition  to  the  extant  laws  which  might  be  wielded,  there  is  the  complainant 
and  his  witness  denied  justice  who  does  not  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  or  in  a  God,  and  who  may  be  treated  by  a  Charles  Phillips,  of 
Courvoisier  memory,  as  Julian  Hibbert  was  by  him— 'get  down,  sir,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.'  Verily  the  counsellor  has  received  his  reward  who  gave 
no  sign  when  the  world  cried  '  shame,'  and  when  utterance  showed  he  felt  shame? 
and  testified  by  his  defence  he  had  shame.  Shade  of  Julian  Hibbert, 
it  did  me  good  to  observe  the  retribution  of  public  opinion,  with  its  slow  step, 
overtake  the  hired  advocate  of  an  assassin's  guilt  acknowledged  to  him,  and  himself 
the  assassin  of  innocence  known  to  him  !  A  Barrister. 

LETTER    FKOM    ALIQUIS. 


Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  heard  the  straits  which  the  Reaso^ner  is  in.  This 
should  not  have  been.  I  expected  diflferent  things  from  the  advocates  of  free 
opinion.    I  beg  to  hand  you  a  contribution  of  £5  for  the  present  difficulty. 

To  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Yours  faithfully,  Aliquis. 

P.S. — In  May  I  shall  forward  you  my  annual  subscription  of  £5  5s. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  GODFREY  HIGGINS. 


Origin  of  Man* — Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  man  to  have  newly  started  into 
existence,  by  what  means  does  not  signify,  and  to  exist  alone.  I  will  suppose  this 
to  have  happened  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  Upper  Thibet,  about  latitude  35,  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  a  fig  tree  growing  near  him,  bearing  its  early  crop  of  fruit.  The 
olfactory  nerves,  I  think,  would  speedily  draw  him  to  the  tree ;  he  would  take  of 
the  fruit,  and  what  is  vulgarly  called  instinct  would  teach  him  to  put  it  into  his 
mouth  to  eat  it.  Before  he  ate  the  fig,  he  would  have  become  master  of  several 
ideas  j  but  as  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  communicate  them,  he  would  pro- 
bably not  have  made  any  eflfort  at  speech. 

We  will  now  suppose  this  being,  in  the  state  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
awake  and  find  a  beautiful  young  woman  close  to  him  and  touching  him  ;  instinct 
would  again  begin  to  move  him,  love  would  ensue  and  its  consequences,  and  very 
speedily  afterward  the  wish  to  communicate  happiness;  for  it  is  all  a  mistake  that 
man  is  born  to  evil  as  the  smoke  flies  upwards.  He  is  born  to  good,  and  all  his 
NATURAL  tendencies  are  to  good,  though  he  possess  passions,  and  is  a  fallible  being, 
from  which  circumstances  partial  evil  has  naturally  arisen.  Much  time  would 
not  elapse  before  he  would,  in  order  to  communicate  happiness,  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  mate  to  something — perhaps  to  partake  with  him  of  some  fruit — 
and,  to  awaken  this  attention,  an  attempt  to  speak,  or  make  a  sound,  would  be 
made;  after  this,  another  and  another  attempt;  and  thus  a  few  monysyllabic 
words  would  be  formed,  such  as  were  easiest  made  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and 
thus  from  this  kind  of  process  the  first  language  would  arise. — Higgins's  Anaca- 
lyposis,  page  21. 

Etymology  and  its  Use. — As  reason  cannot  be  made  eflfectual  against  etymology, 
the  power  of  ridicule  has  been  applied,  and  it  has  had  the  success  it  always  will 
have  against  truth — it  will  fail.     A  pickled  cucumber  has  been  derived  from  Jere- 
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miah  King  (eg.)  Jeremiah  King — Jer.  King,  Girkin.  Now  this  is  very  good,  and 
whenever  similar  licenses  are  taken  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances  as 
this,  the  result  deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  the  persons  who  depend  upon 
such  deductions  are  ridiculous.  Forced  allegories  are  equally  ridiculous  :  and  pray 
what  are  our  orthodox  impugners  of  etymology  better  in  their  literal  explanations 
of  the  Old  Testament  writings  ?  What  shall  I  say  to  the  wrestling  of  God  with 
Jacob,  and  wounding  him  in  the  thigh?  What  of  his  ineflfectual  attempt  to  kill 
Moses  at  an  inn  ?  These  gentlemen  run  down  etymology  in  order  that  they  may 
open  the  door  to  literal  meanings.  But  the  truth  is,  the  abuse  of  either  is  ridicu- 
lous, as  everything  must  be  when  not  kept  within  the  bounds  of  sense  and  reason. 
And  with  respect  to  etymology,  however  uncertain  it  may  be,  it  is  the  only  instru- 
ment left  us  for  the  investigation  of  ancient  science,  all  others  having  failed  us,  and 
the  certainty  of  facts  discovered  by  its  agency  will  depend  upon  the  reason  and 
probability  which  the  etymological  deduction  will  possess,  in  every  individual 
case ;  and  of  each  case  the  reader  must  be  the  judge.  But  the  real  truth  is,  that 
etymology  is  not  run  down  because  it  is  not  calculated  to  discover  truth,  but 
because  it  is  calculated  to  discover  too  much  truth. — Page  23. 

I  repeat,  the  science  of  etymology  is  the  standing  butt  for  the  shafts  of  every 
fool.  If  a  witling  be  so  foolish  that  he  can  ridicule  nothing  else,  he  can  succeed 
against  etymology.  The  true  and  secret  reason  of  the  opposition  to  etymology  is, 
that  the  priests  knowing  it  is  by  its  aid  only  that  ancient  science  can  be  discovered, 
have  exerted  every  nerve  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  youth  against  it.  After  all, 
what  is  it  but  the  science  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  words  ?  Its  uncertainty 
every  one  must  admit.  But  in  this  it  is  only  like  the  words  of  all  languages,  in 
almost  every  one  of  which  every  noun  has  a  great  number  of  meanings.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  words  if  selected  judiciously  or  injudiciously  depends  the  value  of 
the  translation,  which  is  of  course  sometimes  sense,  sometimes  nonsense.  But,  I 
think,  one  is  scarcely  less  doubtful,  or  subject  to  fewer  mistakes  than  the  other. 
Are  there  not  at  least  two  meanings  given  to  almost  every  important  text  of  the 
Bible  ?  The  same  is  the  case  with  etymological  deductions.  The  devotee,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  take  the  construction  of  his  priest,  the  philosopher  of  his  reason. 
And  when  an  etymologist  finds  out  a  new  derivation,  we  are  as  much  obliged  to 
him  as  we  are  to  a  lexicographer  when  he  discovers  a  new  meaning  to  a  word 
which  has  before  been  overlooked. — Page  24. 

Matter. — Are  modern  priests  any  wiser  than  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  Have 
they  any  knowledge  from  experience  of  matter  having  been  created  from  nothing? 
I  think  they  have  not.  Then  how  can  they  conclude  it  was  created  from  nothing  ? 
They  cannot  know  anything  about  it;  they  are  in  perfect  ignorance. — Page  40. 

If  matter  have  always  existed,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  it  will  always  exists 
But  if  it  have  not  always  existed,  will  it  always  continue  to  exist  ?  I  think  we  may 
conclude  it  to  be  probable  that  it  will.  For  if  it  have  not  always  existed  it  must 
have  been  created  (as  I  will  assume)  by  God.  God  would  not  create  anything 
which  was  not  good.  He  will  not  destroy  anything  that  is  good.  He  is  not 
changeable,  or  repents  what  he  has  done ;  therefore  he  will  not  destroy  the  matter 
which  he  has  created.  From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  change  of  form 
which  we  see  daily  taking  place  is  periodical ;  at  least  there  is  in  favour  of  this 
what  the  Jesuits  would  call  a  probable  opinion ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  alternate 
creations  and  destructions  of  the  ancients.  A  learned  philosopher  (Mr.  Payne 
Knight)  says,  '  The  bold  and  magnificent  idea  of  a  creation  from  nothing  was  re- 
served for  the  more  vigorous  faith  and  more  enlightened  minds  of  the  moderns, 
who  seek  no  authority  to  confirm  their  belief;  for  as  that  which  is  self-evident 
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admits  of  no  proof,  so  that  which  is  in  itself  impossible  admits  of  no  refutation. 
—Page  40. 

Soul. — Pythagoras,  leturning  from  his  Eastern  travels  to  Greece,  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  existence  of  a  Being,  by  whom  the 
universe  was  created,  and  by  whose  providence  it  is  preserved — that  the  souls  of 
mankind  are  emanations  of  that  Being.  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, seems  to  have  believed  that  the  soul  existed  before  the  body,  and  that 
death  relieves  it  from  those  seeming  contrarieties  to  which  it  is  subject  by  its 
union  with  our  material  part.  Plato,  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
Hindoos,  asserted  that  God  infused  into  matter  a  portion  of  his  divine  spirit, 
which  animates  and  moves  it — that  mankind  have  two  souls  of  separate  and 
different  natures,  the  one  corruptible,  the  other  immortal — that  the  latter  is  a 
portion  of  the  divine  spirit — that  the  mortal  soul  ceases  to  exist  with  the  life  of 
the  body ;  but  the  divine  soul,  no  longer  clogged  by  its  union  with  matter,  con- 
tinues its  existence,  either  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  punishment — that  the  souls 
of  the  virtuous  return,  after  death,  to  the  source  whence  they  flowed ;  while  the 
souls  of  the  wicked,  after  being  for  a  certain  time  confined  to  a  place  destined  for 
their  reception,  are  sent  back  to  earth  to  animate  other  bodies.  Aristotle 
supposed  the  souls  of  mankind  to  be  portions  or  emanations  of  the  divine  spirit, 
which,  at  death,  quit  the  body,  and,  like  a  drop  of  water  falling  into  the  ocean, 
are  absorbed  into  the  divinity.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  taught  that 
throughout  nature  there  are  two  eternal  qualities,  the  one  active,  the  other 
passive — that  the  former  is  a  pure  and  subtle  aether,  the  divine  spirit,  and  that  the 
latter  is  in  itself  entirely  inert  until  united  with  the  active  principle — that  the 
divine  spirit  acting  upon  matter  produced  fire,  air,  water,  earth — that  the  divine 
spirit  is  the  efficient  principle,  and  that  all  nature  is  moved  and  conducted  by  it 
He  believed,  also,  that  the  soul  of  man,  being  a  portion  of  the  universal  soul,  returns 
after  death  to  its  first  source.  The  opinion  of  the  soul  being  an  emanation  of  the 
divinity,  which  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos,  and  was  professed  by  the  Greeks,  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  early  Christians.  Macrobius  observes, 
Animarum  originem  emanare  de  coelo  inter  recte  philosophantes  indubitatse 
constant  esse  fidei.  St.  Justin  says,  the  soul  is  incorruptible,  because  it  emanates 
from  God;  and  his  disciple,  Tatianus  the  Assyrian,  observes  that  man,  having 
received  a  portion  of  the  divinity,  is  immortal  as  God  is.  Such  was  the  system  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  Pythagoreans,  Brachmans,  and  some  sects  of  the 
Christians,— Page  261.* 

Worship. — Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Zoroaster,  &c.,  and  all  those  initiated 
in  the  most  secret  mysteries,  acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  the  Lord  and  first 
Cause  of  all.  And  perhaps,  though  it  can  never  be  certainly  known,  those  who 
only  received  the  lesser  mysteries  might  confine  their  worship  to  the  sun  and  the 
host  of  heaven  ;  but  it  was  only  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  who  bent  the  knee  to  the 
stone,  wood,  or  metal  idols  of  the  gods,  perhaps  only  a  little  more  numerous  than 
the  images  of  the  Christian  saints. — Page  43. 

Hero  Worship.  —  It  was  not  in  the  infant  state  of  society  that  men  were 
worshipped ;  it  was  not,  on  the  contrary,  until  they  arrived  at  a  very  high  and  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilisation.  It  was  not  Moses,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Socrates, 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  or  Numa,  that  were  objects  of  worship;  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  oftener  persecuted  than  worshipped. 
No,  divine  honours  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  were  reserved  for  Alexander  of 

*  Forbes,  Orient.  Mem.,  vol.  iii,,  chap,  xxxiii. 
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Macedon,  the  drunkard,  Augustus  Caesar,  the  hypocrite,  or  Heliogabalus,  the 
lunatic.  A  species  of  civil  adoration,  despised  by  all  persons  of  common  under- 
standing, and  essentially  different  from  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
was  paid  to  them.  It  was  the  vice  of  the  moment,  and  soon  passed  away. — 
Page  44. 

After  a  life  of  the  most  painful  and  laborious  research,  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion  is 
that  all  the  various  religions  terminated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

Bryant  says,  the  worship  of  Ham,  or  the  sun,  as  it  was  the  most  ancient,  so 
it  was  most  universal  of  any  in  the  world.  It  was  at  first  the  prevailing  religion 
of  Greece,  and  was  propagated  over  all  the  sea-coast  of  Europe,  from  whence  it 
extended  itself  into  the  inland  provinces.  It  was  established  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
and  was  the  original  religion  of  this  island,  which  the  Druids  in  after  times 
adopted. — Page  45. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  grand  mysteries  of  the  Grecian  religion  were  brought  by 
way  of  Thrace  from  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  or  other  Eastern  parts,  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Orpheus — or,  at  least,  that  it  came  from  those  parts,  whoever  brought 
it  into  Greece.  And  in  the  doctrines  attributed  to  this  philosopher  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  the  ground  works  of  the  religion,  in  fact  the  religion 
unadulterated  by  the  folly  of  the  populace  and  the  craft  of  the  priests.  And  here 
we  shall  find  a  pure  and  excellent  religion. — Page  45. 

Porphyry  on  the  Deity. — We  will  sacrifice,  but  in  a  manner  that  is  proper, 
bringing  choice  victims  with  the  choicest  of  our  faculties;  burning  and  offering  to 
God,  who,  as  a  wise  man  observed,  is,  above  all,  nothing  sensual — for  nothing  is 
joined  to  matter  which  is  not  impure,  and  therefore  incongruous  to  a  nature  free 
from  the  contagion  belonging  to  matter ;  for  which  reason,  neither  speech,  which 
is  produced  by  the  voice,  nor  even  internal  or  mental  language,  if  it  be  infected 
with  any  disorder  of  the  mind,  is  proper  to  be  offered  to  God ;  but  we  worship 
God  with  an  unspotted  silence,  and  the  most  pure  thoughts  of  his  nature. — 
Page  46. 
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Reason  is  the  queen  of  the  moral  world,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  lamp  of 
human  life,  the  pillar  of  society,  the  foundation  of  law,  the  beacon  of  nations,  the 
golden  chain,  let  down  from  heaven,  which  links  all  animated  and  intelligent 
natures  in  one  common  system ;  and  in  the  vain  strife  between  fanatic  innovation 
and  fanatic  prejudice,  we  are  exhorted  to  dethrone  this  queen  of  the  world,  to  blot 
out  this  light  of  the  mind,  to  deface  this  fair  column,  to  break  in  pieces  this 
golden  chain  !  We  are  to  discard  and  throw  from  us,  with  loud  taunts  and  bitter 
imprecations,  that  reason  which  has  been  the  lofty  theme  of  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine,  whose  name  was  not  first  named  to  be  abused 
by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  to  be  blasphemed  by  the  madder 
enthusiasts,  their  opponents ;  but  is  co-eval  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  man. — HazlitU 

The  Democratic  Review  for  January  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  preceding 
numbers,  both  in  typographical  respects  and  in  the  interest  of  its  contents.  We 
find  under  the  head  '  Literature'  this  notice  of  Rabelais  : — '  Francis  Rabelais  was 
born  about  the  year  1483,  at  Chinon,  in  the  province  of  Touraine,  in  France. 
His  father  was  an  apothecary.  In  pursuing  his  education  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure and  ill-usage  of  the  monks,  on  account  of  his  learning,  his  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and,  probably,  also  on  account  of  his  propensity 
to  satirise  impostors — even  though  clothed  in  sanctimonious  robes.  Rejecting 
the  habit  of  a  regular,  for  that  of  secular  priest,  he  took  his  degrees  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  practised  physic  with  great  reputation  at  Montpelier.     He  subsequently 

passed  some  time  in  Italy.     A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy : — 
Like  Democritus  he  made  himself  merry  with  the  impertinences  of  mankind, 
and  nothing  was  able  to  alloy  his  mirth,  unless  it  were  the  thought  of  a  reckon- 
ing, at  the  time  that  he  paid  it;  then,  indeed,  he  was  thought  somewhat  serious, 
for  generally  his  purse  was  not  over-full.  The  time  of  paying  a  shot  in  a  tavern 
among  good  fellows,  or  Pantagruelists,  is  still  called  in  France  le  quart  d^heure  de 
Rabelais — that  is,  Rabelais's  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  man  is  uneasy.  We  are 
told  that  he  was  much  less  concerned  when  he  paid  the  grand  shot  of  life.  Rabe- 
lais being  very  sick.  Cardinal  du  Bellay  sent  his  page  to  him  to  have  an  account 
of  his  condition ;  his  answer  was,  "  Tell  my  lord  in  what  circumstances  thou 
findest  me  J  I  am  just  going  to  leap  into  the  dark.  He  is  up  in  the  cock-loft,  bid 
him  keep  where  he  is.  As  for  thee,  thoul't  always  be  a  fool :  let  down  the  curtain, 
the  farce  is  done  /  " ' 

We  reserve  till  next  week  an  excellent  Letter  on  the  Duty  of  Theological 
Reformers,  by  R.  L.  B.     It  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  for  this  number. 

We  have  paid  £10,  on  account  of  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner,  to  the  News- 
paper Stamp  Abolition  Committee.  We  have  received,  this  week,  forty  subscrip- 
tions from  Edward  Search,  making  seventy-five  in  all.  We  shall  give  particulars 
on  the  wrapper  of  the  Monthly  Part. 

Since  our  last  publication  we  have  received,  with  the  100  from  Aliquis,  141  shil- 
lings on  account  of  the  Reasoner.  In  order  to  devote  as  much  space  as  possible,we 
reserve  the  names  and  respective  amounts  for  acknowledgment  on  the  monthly 
wrapper — which,  in  future,  will  be  specially  printed  for  the  purpose.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Intimations  of  the  month  will  be  given  with  the  Monthly  Part. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row.     Wednesday,  Jan.  9,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     REGISTER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no   favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:   they  dare   the 

judgment  of  Mankind  :    refused  Co-operation,  they   invoke  Opposition,  for   Opposition    ia  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

THE     WORK    TO    BK  DONE. 


A  PAPER  should  never  fluctuate  ;  or,  if  it  has  changes,  they  should  be  all  one  way 
— on  the  side  of  the  subscriber.  But  when  a  paper  is  the  advocate  of  a  given 
principle,  it  is  like  a  soldier  who  has  taken  his  assigned  post — he  must  put  up 
with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  in  which,  if  wounded,  he  is  not  considered  disgraced 
— on  the  contrary,  if  he  continues  to  fight  after  the  loss  of  limbs,  the  honour  is 
deemed  the  greater.  We  hope  some  such  construction  will  be  put  upon  our 
appearance  in  eight  pages.  We  may  yet  have  the  advantage  of  the  maimed 
warrior.  He  cannot  replace  a  lost  leg  or  an  arm ;  but,  as  co-labourers  gather 
round  and  means  increase,  we  can  restore,  and  indeed  multiply,  pages. 

Making  the  reformation  of  theology  the  sole  object,  and  pursuing  it  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  do,  we  are  really  in  a  more  effective 
position,  and  devote  more  space  to  this  propagandism,  than  at  any  period  in  this 
paper's  existence. 

When  Aliquis  learned  that  an  *  Epilogue'  had  been  written,  he  asked  why  he 
had  not  been  apprised.  To  one  so  generous  it  would  have  been  like  an  appeal, 
therefore  it  was  not  done.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  not  mentioned  to  *  W.  J.  B.,' 
*  Arthur  Trevelyan,'  '  R.  L.  B.,'  and  other  friends.  But  the  aid  which  has  been 
volunteered  since  that  announcement,  indicates  both  strength  and  earnestness, 
which,  while  it  encourages  those  of  smaller  means,  must  afford  salutary  informa- 
tion to  the  pulpits  that  we  shall  be  able  to  checkmate  errors  in  those  quarters. 

There  can  be  nothing  done]  more  pnblicly  useful  than  to  maintain  an  earnest 
and  generous  agitation,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  abridging  the  reign  of  super- 
stition, and  we  mean  this  term  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  than  usual.  Even  in 
the  common  eulogies  on  Christ,  harmless  as  they  are  held  to  be,  each  gross,  ful- 
some, and  unmeasured  word  of  praise,  must  not  only  be  distasteful  to  him — if 
cognisant  thereof — but  it  vitiates  the  understanding  and  judgment  of  all  who 
acquire  or  acquiesce  in  their  use.  Somewhere  there  ought  to  be  a  standard  which 
shall  honestly  try  what  is  said  by  what  is  known.  Every  thoughtful  man  will 
endeavour  to  trace  out  such  relation  as  he  may  hold  to  the  system  of  things  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  The  more  strictly  this  is  done  the  clearer  becomes  his 
conception  of  life  and  of  duty.  We  feel  deep  gratitude  to  whoever  enables  us  to 
do  this  good. 

The  Unitarians,  even  the  Pantheists,  are  in  this  country  devoid  of  generous  ambi" 
tion.  Having  found  a  resting  place  for  their  own  contemplations,  they  feel  little  in- 
terest in  elevating  those  below.  They  despise  the  ignorance  they  have  left.  The 
ignorant  or  superstitious  man  is  a  captive,  and  we  ought  to  feel  for  him  the  sorrow 
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we  feel  for  the  prisoner  in  his  chains.  He  may  have  lost,  as  tyranny's  captives  in 
the  Bastile  did,  all  sense  of  liberty,  all  care  for  freedom.  Still  carry  kind  words  of 
intelligence  and  love  to  them— place  liberty  before  them,  that  it  may  be  ready  for 
them  in  that  happy  moment  when  nature  shall  inspire  them  with  the  choice.  We 
mean  not  to  censure  all  Unitarians  or  Pantheists  as  indifferent  to  the  emancipation 
of  others.  The  'Unitarian  minister,'  whose  generous  letter  we  lately  published,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  exceptions  we  are  ready  to  make.  We  make  these  exceptions. 
We  always  make  exceptions  in  general  accusations.  He  who  does  not  believe  in 
exceptions  in  such  cases,  is  an  exception  himself. 

^Fhe  Kdinhurgh  Review,  No.  182,  for  October,  gives  an  allegory  on  Reason  and 
Faith,  the  happiest  passage  in  an  article  on  'Reason  and  Faith — their  Claims  and 
Conflicts.'  The  writer  Bunyanizes  thus  : — '  Reason  and  Faith  are  twin-born 
beings — the  one,  in  form  and  feature  the  image  of  manly  beauty — the  other,  of 
feminine  grace  and  gentleness;  but  to  each  of  whom,  alas  !  was  allotted  a  sad 
privation.  While  the  bright  eyes  of  Reason  are  full  of  piercing  and  restless 
intelligence,  his  ear  is  closed  to  sound;  and  while  Faith  has  an  ear  of  exquisite 
delicacy ;  on  her  sightless  orbs,  as  she  lifts  them  towards  heaven,  the  sunbeam 
plays  in  vain.  Hand  in  hand  the  brother  and  sister,  in  all  mutual  love,  pursue 
their  way,  through  a  world  on  which,  like  ours,  day  breaks  and  night  falls  alter- 
nate ;  by  day  the  eyes  of  Reason  are  the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of 
Faith  is  the  guide  of  Reason.  As  is  wont  with  those  who  labour  under  these  pri- 
vations respectively,  Reason  is  apt  to  be  eager,  impetuous,  impatient  of  that  in- 
struction which  his  infirmity  will  not  permit  him  readily  to  apprehend  ;  while  Faith, 
gentle  and  docile,  is  ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  by  which  alone  truth  and 
wisdom  can  effectually  reach  her.' 

Now  it  happens  that  Faith  being  only  able  to  hear — being  beetle-blind,  takes 
every  sound  for  that  of  the  truth.  Buddhist,  Pagan,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Ranter, 
all  are  to  her  credulous  ears  equally  divine.  Faith  has  believed  in  them  all* 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  more  urgently  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  eye  of  Reason  ever  open  and  vigilant  to  scrutinise  the  reports  of  Faith. 

•      G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  GODFREY  HIGGINS. 


II. 

Confucius. — Sir  W.  Jones  says  :  '  Of  the  religious  opinions  entertained  by 
Confucius  and  his  followers  we  may  glean  a  general  notion  from  the  fragments  of 
their  works,  translated  by  Couplet.  They  professed  a  firm  belief  in  the  Supreme 
God,  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  being  an  of  his  providence  from  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  wonderful  order  of 
nature  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  visible  world.  From  this  belief  they  deduced  a 
system  of  ethics,  which  the  philosopher  sums  up  in  a  few  words  at  the  close  of  the 
Lunyn.  He  (says  Confucius)  who  shall  be  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  governs  the  universe,  who  shall  in  all  things  choose  moderation,  who 
shall  perfectly  know  his  own  species,  and  so  act  among  them  that  his  life  and 
manners  may  confirm  to  his  knowledge  of  God  and  man,  may  be  truly  said  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  a  sage,  and  to  be  exalted  above  the  common  herd  of  the 
human  race.' — Page  47. 

Geeta.—'UhQ  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  says  :  '  Whoever  will  read  the  Geeta  will  per- 
ceive in  that  small  tract  the  outlines  of  nearly  all  the  various  systems  of  theology 
in  Asia.'     That  curious  and  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Creator  being  both  male  and 
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female,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  to  be  designated  in  Indian  temples  by  a 
very  indecent  exhibition  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  organs  of  generation  in 
union,  occurs  in  the  following  passages  :  '  I  am  the  father  and  mother  of  this  world 
I  plant  myself  upon  my  own  nature,  and  create  again  and  again  this  assemblage 
of  beings ;  I  am  generation  and  dissolution,  the  place  where  all  things  are  de 
posited,  and  the  inexhaustible  seed  of  all  nature ;  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle 
and  the  end  of  all  things.'  In  another  part  he  more  directly  says,  *  The  great 
Brahma  is  the  womb  of  all  those  various  forms  which  are  conceived  in  every 
natural  womb,  and  I  am  the  father  that  soweth  the  seed.' — Page  48. 

Origin  of  Gods. — Sir  W".  Jones's  dissertation  on  the  gods  of  Greece  and  India 
says,  '  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding,  that  the  characters  of  all  the 
pagan  deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or  two  ; 
for  it  seems  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses 
in  ancient  Rome  and  modern  Savanes,  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  Sun,  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
fanciful  names,' — Page  50. 

Thus,  we  see,  (says  Higgins)  there  is  in  fact  an  end  of  all  the  multitude  of 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  so  disguised  in  the  pantheons  and  books  of  various 
kinds,  which  the  priests  have  published  from  time  to  time  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  that  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  and  legislators  were  the 
slaves  of  the  most  degrading  superstition ;  that  they  believed  such  nonsense  as 
the  metamorphoses  described  by  Ovid,  or  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  &c.,  &c. 
That  the  rabble  were  the  victims  of  a  degrading  superstition,  I  have  no  doubt. 
This  was  produced  by  the  knavery  of  the  ancient  priests,  and  it  is  in  order  to 
reproduce  this  effect  that  the  modern  priests  have  misrepresented  the  doctrines 
of  their  predecessors.  By  vilifying  and  running  down  the  religion  of  the  ancients, 
they  have  thought  they  could  persuade  their  votaries  that  their  new  religion  vvas 
necessary  for  the  good  of  mankind  :  a  religion  which,  in  consequence  of  their  cor- 
ruptions, has  been  found  in  practice  much  worse  and  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  society  than  the  old  one.  For,  from  these  corruptions  the  Christian 
religion — the  religion  of  purity  and  truth,  when  uncorrupted — has  not  brought 
peace  J  hut  a  sword. — Page  50. 

M.  Dupuis,  in  his  first  chapter,  has  shown  that  probably  all  nations  first  wor- 
shipped, as  we  are  told  the  Persians  did,  without  altars  or  temples,  in  groves  and 
high  places.  After  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  Persia,  came  temples  and  idols, 
with  all  their  abuses ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  changed  or  abolished,  and 
the  worship  of  the  sun  restored,  or  perhaps  the  worship  of  the  sun  only  as  em- 
blem of  the  Creator.  This  was  probably  the  chan^^e  said  to  have  been  effected  by 
Zoroaster. — Page  51. 

Our  chronology  is  in  so  very  vague  and  uncertain  a  state,  that  very  little  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  it.  And  it  will  never  be  any  better  till  learned  men 
search  for  the  truth  and  fairly  state  it,  instead  of  sacrificing  it  to  the  idle  legends 
or  allegories  of  the  priests,  which  cannot  by  any  possible  ingenuity  be  made  cou- 
sistent  even  with  themselves. — Page  57. 

Vegetarianism. — The  use  of  animals  for  food  being  clearly  not  allowed  to  man  (Ge- 
nesis, chap.  1,)  is  a  circumstance  which  bespeak i  the  book  of  Buddhist  origin.  It 
is  probably  either  the  parent  of  the  Bnddhist  religion,  or  its  offspring.  And  it  is 
different  from  the  next  book,  which  begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter, and  ends  with  the  last  verse  of  the  fourth  ;  because,  among  other  reasons  in  it, 
the  Creation  is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  a  different  person  from  that  named 
in  the  first — by  Jehovah  Alim,  instead  of  Aleim.     Again,  in  the  first  book,  man 
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and  woman  are  created  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  second,  they  are  created  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Again,  in  the  first  book,  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  is  given  to  the 
man  ;  in  the  second,  this  is  contradicted,  by  one  tree  being  expressly  forbidden. 
These  are  in  fact  two  diflferent  accounts  of  the  creation. — Page  61. 

The  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter,  or  third  tract,  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  to  connect  it  with  the  history  of  the  flood.  The  world  is  described  as  being 
made  by  God  (Aleim),  and  not  as  in  the  second  by  Jehovah,  or  the  God  Jehovah, 
or  Jehovah  Aleim  ;  and,  as  in  the  first,  the  man  and  woman  are  made  at  one  time, 
and  not,  as  in  the  second,  at  difierent  times.  The  account  of  the  birth  of  Seth, 
given  in  the  twenty -first  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
same  event  in  the  third  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
tract,  are  a  clear  proof  that  these  tracts  are  by  difierent  persons ;  or,  at  least,  are 
separate  and  distinct  works.  The  reason  why  the  name  of  Seth  is  given  here, and 
not  the  names  of  any  of  the  later  of  Adam's  children,  is  evidently  to  connect 
Adam  with  Noah  and  the  flood,  the  object  of  the  third  tract.  The  permission,  in 
the  third  tract,  to  eat  animals,  implying  that  it  was  not  given  before,  is  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  denial  of  it  iu  the  first. — Page  61. 

The  histories  of  the  creation,  both  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  book  of 
Genesis,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  and  in  those  of  the  Chaldeans,  are 
evidently  different  versions  of  the  same  story.  The  Chaldeans  state  the  world  to 
have  been  created,  not  in  six  days,  but  in  six  periods  of  time — the  lengths  of  the 
periods  not  being  fixed.  The  Persians,  also,  divide  the  time  into  six  periods. 
—Page  61. 

Among  the  Persians  and  all  the  oriental  nations  it  has  been  observed,  that'^the 
Creator  or  God  was  adored  under  a  triple  form — in  fact,  in  the  form  of  a  trinity. 
In  India  this  was  Bramah,  Christna  or  Vishnu,  and  Siva ;  in  Persia  it  was  Oro- 
masdes,  Mithra,  and  Ahrimanius ;  in  each  case  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and 
the  Destroyer.— Page  62. 

Abraham  a  Polytheist, — The  fact  that  Abraham  worshipped  several  Gods,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Persians,  namely,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer, 
has  been  long  asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  very  unpalatable  both  to  Jews 
and  many  Christians ;  and  to  obviate  or  disguise  what  they  could  not  account  for, 
they  have  had  recourse,  in  numerous  instances,  to  the  mistranslation  of  the 
original,  as  will  presently  be  shown.— Page  62. 

Many  Christians,  no  doubt,  will  be  much  alarmed  and  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
the  word  ale  being  of  the  feminine  gender.  But  why  should  not  the  Hebrew 
language  have  a  feminine  to  the  word  aZ,  as  the  English  have  a  feminine  to  the 
word  God  in  Goddess,  or  the  Romans  in  the  words  Deus  and  Dea?  And 
why  should  not  God  be  of  the  feminine  gender  as  easily  as  of  the  masculine  ? 
Who  knows  what  gender  God  is  of?  Who  at  this  day  is  so  foolish  as  to  fancy 
that  God  is  of  any  gender  ?  We  have  seen  that  all  the  Gods  of  the  Gentiles  were 
of  both  genders.  We  find  God  called  Al,  Ale,  Alue,  Alim,  and  Aleim—moie  fre- 
quently Aleim  than  any  other  name.  It  must  be  observed,  that  God  nowhere 
calls  himself  by  any  of  those  names,  as  he  does  by  the  name  Je  or  Jah,  or  Jeue, 
which  is  the  only  name  by  which  he  has  ever  denominated  himself.— Page  67. 

Parkhurst  says— But  Al  or  El  was  the  very  name  the  Heathens  gave  to  their 
God  Sol,  their  Lord  or  Ruler  of  the  hosts  of  heaven.— Page  67. 

The  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  completely  establishes  the  plu- 
rality of  the  word  Aleim.  And  then  said  Aleim,  we  will  make  man  in  our  imape 
according  to  our  likeness.  To  rebut  this  argument  it  is  said,  that  this  is  nothing 
but  a  dignified  form  of  speech  adopted  by  all  kings  in  speaking  to  their  subjects, 
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to  give  themselves  dignity  and  importance,  and  on  this  account  attributed  to  God. 
This  is  reasoning  from  eflfect  to  cause,  instead  of  from  cause  to  effect.  The  orien- 
tal sovereigns,  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity,  not  only  imitated  the  language  of 
God  in  the  sacred  books ;  but  they  also  went  farther,  and  made  their  base  slaves 
prostrate  themselves  before  them  in  the  same  posture  as  they  used  in  addressing 
their  God.  In  this  argument  God  is  made  to  use  incorrect  language  in  order 
that  he  may  imitate  and  liken  himself  to  the  vainest  and  most  contemptible  of 
human  beings.  We  have  no  knowledge  that  God  ever  imitated  these  wretches  ; 
we  do  know  that  they  affected  to  imitate  and  liken  themselves  to  him.  This  verse 
proves  his  plurality;  the  next,  again,  proves  his  unity :  for  there  the  word  bara  is 
used — whence  it  is  apparent  that  the  word  has  both  a  singular  and  plural  mean- 
ing.—Pages  68,  69. 

Dr.  Alix,  on  Genesis  1,  v.  10,  says,  that  the  Cabalists  constantly  added  the 
letter  jod,  being  the  first  letter  of  the  word  Jeue  to  the  word  Alelm  for  the  sake  of 
a  mystery.  The  Rabbi  Bechai  says,  it  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  divinity  in  each 
person  included  in  the  word.  This  is,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  Cabala,  or  esoteric 
religion  of  the  Jews.  Maimonides  says,  the  vulgar  Jews  were  forbidden  to  read 
the  history  of  the  creation,  for  fear  it  should  lead  them  into  idolatry  ;  probably 
for  fear  they  should  worship  the  Trimurti  of  India,  or  the  Trinity  of  Persia.  The 
fear  evidently  shows  that  the  fearful  persons  thought  there  was  a  plurality  in 
Genesis. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  with  the  priests  not  always  to  translate  a  word, 
but  sometimes  to  leave  it  in  the  original,  and  sometimes  to  translate  it  as  it  may 
suit  their  purpose :  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  Thus  they  use  the 
word  Messiah  or  anointed  as  they  find  it  best  serves  their  object.  Thus,  again, 
it  is  with  the  word  El  in  numerous  places.  For  instance,  in  Genesis  28,  v.  12 — 
And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Beth-el,  instead  of  he  called  the  place  the  House 
of  the  Sun.     The  word  Beth  means  Housa,  and  El  Sun. 

Ai  was  situated  between  Bith-Avon  (read  Bith-On)  and  Beth-El  j  and  these 
were  temples  of  the  Sun,  under  his  different  titles  of  On  and  El. 

Speaking  of  the  word  Jabneel,  Sir  W.  Drummond  says — El,  in  the  composition 
of  these  Canaanite  names,  does  not  signify  Deus  but  Sol.  This  confirms  what  I 
have  before  observed  from  Parkhurst. 

Thus  Kabzeel  literally  means — The  Congregation  of  the  Sun. 

Messiah-El  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  word  Messiah— the  anointed  of  EI,  or 
the  Sun. 

Carmel,  the  Vine  of  El,  or  of  the  Sun. 

Migdal-El  Horem,  the  Station  of  the  Burning  Sun. 

Amraphel,  Ammon,  or  the  Sun  in  Aries,  here  denominated  Amraphel,  Agnus 
Mirabilis. 

El-tolad  signifies  the  Sun,  or  The  God  of  Generation. 

In  all  the  above-named  examples  the  word  El  ought  to  be  written  Al.  In  the 
original  it  is  Al ;  and  this  word  means  the  God  Mithra  the  Sun,  as  the  Preserver 
or  Saviour. — Page  71 

THE  DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL  REFORMERS. 


Sir,— Among  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  I  yield  to  none  in  a  heartfelt  desire 
that  the  cause  of  truth  should  triumph,  and  that  a  bright  day  should  succeed  the 
night  of  ignorance  in  which  mankind  have  been  designedly  kept  by  too  many  of 
our  governors,  and  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
great  gratification  to  find  that  the  Reasoner  (a  publication  established  for  the 
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avowed  object  of  disseminating  those  views  studiously  excluded  from  discussion 
in  all  other  parts)  was  not  to  be  given  up,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  commenced 
the  new  year  with  a  certain  prospect  of  being  a  permanent  and  efl&cient  organ. 
The  pleasure  I  experience  does  not,  however,  exclude  from  my  view  the  difficulties 
with  which  you,  sir,  will  have  to  contend.  The  jReasoner  will  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
onerous  enough  in  ordinary  works,  but  in  the  case  of  this  work,  designed  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  communication  of  parties  differing  in  views  as  wide  as  the  poles — 
most  onerous  and  most  difficult.  It  has  been  said  by  a  quaint  author  that  Timotheus> 
an  ancient  teacher  of  rhetoric,  always  demanded  a  double  fee  from  those  pupils 
who  had  been  instructed  by  others,  for  in  such  cases  he  had  not  only  to  implant 
his  principles,  but  to  uproot  those  opposed  to  his  views.  Now  the  Ileasoner 
(though  not  charging  an  extra  fee)  will  have  to  re-enact  what  Timotheus  had  to  do 
— not  only  to  inculcate  principles,  but  to  uproot  error,  prejudice,  or  falsehood,  in 
whatever  shape  it  may  be  manifested ;  for  it  is  most  clear  that  time  and  labour 
are  worse  than  useless,  if  consumed  in  laying  up  stores  of  false  knowledge  which 
it  will  be  necessary  some  day  to  unlearn,  and  which  hereafter  must  be  only  re- 
membered to  be  avoided.  Now,  sir,  it  will  be  the  office  of  the  ReasoneVj  as  I  have 
said,  to  unmask  error,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  truth  to 
support  an  organ  that  will  fearlessly  and  unflinchingly  execute  such  a  duty,  even 
though  occasionally  they  may  find  some  of  their  own  long  cherished  notions 
turned  inside  out.  Those  who  love  truth  should  do  so  under  all  circumstances  j 
it  is  only  a  fancied  love  if  we  chafe  at  it  when  in  collision  with  our  own  opinions 
or  conduct.  They  must  be  firm  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  remembering  there 
will  be  attacks  from  the  prejudiced  on  those  who  are  above  prejudices — sneers 
from  the  venal  will  be  the  certain  reward  of  those  who  cannot  be  purchased.  The 
ignorant  will  boast  that  had  our  opinions  been  worth  anything,  they  would  have 
been  promulgated  by  themselves.  Still  the  friends  of  truth  must  keep  firm  to 
their  faith,  and  make  it  their  continual  glory  and  boast  that  any  opinions  that  will 
not  bear  discussion  full,  free,  unfettered,  and  unpunishable,  are  beneath  the  con- 
tempt of  a  reasonable  being.  I  feel  persuaded  genuine  religion  need  not  appre- 
hend an  enemy  in  the  Reasoner,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  best  interests  will  be  con- 
sulted by  stripping  it  of  its  false  assumptions,  and  by  humanising  it  so  that  it 
may  exert  its  proper  office  in  teaching  mankind  how  to  live  as  well  as  how  to  die, 
Rational  enjoyments,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  for  the  greatest 
number,  it  should  be  the  object  of  religion  to  realise;  and  were  knowledge  and 
science  to  hold  the  theologic  scales,  it  would  soon  be  decided  that  he  (though  he 
hold  no  creed  or  ism)  is  a  religious  man  who  lives  a  life  of  virtue.  Real  religion 
would  soon,  if  properly  understood,  cease  condemning  to  endless  torments  a 
brother  who  may  happen,  from  education,  or  conviction,  to  take  a  different  view 
from  himself;  and  all  creeds  would  be  viewed  alike  as  a  subject  neither  of  praise 
nor  censure.  As  an  individual,  I  rejoice  that  the  publication  is  intended  to  be  emi- 
nently and  specially  one  devoted  to  theological  investigation,  because  it  is  one  of 
our  first  duties  to  be  able  to  give  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  fellow  men,  a 
clear  and  definite  statement  of  what  we  do  believe — in  what  we  doubt,  and  why 
we  believe  or  doubt,  as  the  case  may  be — and  there  is  no  mode  more  likely  to  lead 
to  such  a  result  than  by  means  of  a  print  devoting  itself  to  be  the  vehicle  to  pro- 
mulgate the  results  of  the  studies  of  all  sects  or  parties. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  more  important  subject  than  theology  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  mankind.  And  if  the  truth  be  the  compass  to  direct  us  in  our  inves- 
tigations, then  it  becomes  us  most  carefully  and  dispassionately  to  examine  all 
religious  systems  in  order  to  test  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  divine  one. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  none  but  priests,  ministers,  or  others,  educated  for  the 
duty,  are  in  the  position  to  make  this  examination,  or  that  the  study  requires  not 
only  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  but  a  second  divine  revelation,  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand the  first.  Bat  it  is  clear  to  me  that  truth  should  not  be  fettered  till, 
like  the  notion  of  a  rich  sect,  '  The  spirit  moves  it  to  speak,'  but  whenever  it 
detects  an  error,  where  it  finds  ignorance,  to  implant  wisdom.  We  see  daily  and 
hourly  that  genius  and  rectitude  are  not  confined  to  men  of  high  degree,  for  we 
know  a  noble  may  possibly  be  a  noodle,  a  priest  a  pander,  and  a  knock  on  the  head 
may  make  an  idiot  of  a  Socrates.  In  fact  it  should  be  the  pride  and  the  boast,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  thinking  men,  to  teach  that  if  a  system  of  theology  be  an 
emanation  from  a  divine  and  beneficent  being,  it  must  be  a  system  of  universality, 
in  which  all  mankind  have  the  same  interest,  in  which  all  are  equal,  in  which  all 
are  priests.  It  is  the  duty  of  none  to  wait  either  for  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or 
till  men  are  in  the  much  vaunted  frame  of  mind  (which  may  never  be),  but  when 
we  see  our  friend  and  brother  on  the  edge  of  a  moral  precipice,  to  rush  and 
endeavour  to  rescue  him,  irrespective  of  consequences,  and  without  a  view  of  any 
other  reward  save  what  is  sure  to  follow  the  performance  of  a  good  action.  Wish- 
ing, sir,  every  success  to  your  publication,  and  a  better  year  tor  all  than  the  last, 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  R.  L.  B. 

PERSIAN    IDEAS     OF     GENEROSITY. 


Will  eulogists  of  the  Gospels  tell  us  if  there  is  anything  more  beautiful  than  this 
gem  of  oriental  literature,  contained  in  a  passage  from  the  Persian  poet  Sadi, 
quoted  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  sentiment  of  which  is  embodied  in  these  lines  : — 

The  sandal  tree  perfumes,  when  riven, 
The  axe  that  laid  it  low ; 
Let  man,  who  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
Forgive  and  bless  his  foe. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Jan.  18th,  [S^J.Mr.  J,  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  19th  [8|],  Mr, 
Holyoake's  Eclectic  Class.  20th  [7],  Richard  Hart, 
*  State  of  Parties  and  Opinions.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Jan.  20th  [7],  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Myths  of  the  Four  Gospels — the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Jan  20th  [7],  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  Revolu- 
tions of  Reason  contrasted  with  Revolutions  of 
Force. ' 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill. — Jan.  20th  (11  a.m.), 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  a  Lec- 
ture. 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row. —  Jan.  21st  [S^], 
Mr.  P.  Jones  *  On  Genius.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Jan.  20th  [11  a.m.], 
W.  J*  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 


COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  informs  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  adtan- 
tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  th  e  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY 
HETHERINGTON,  from  the  Eioge  by  T. 
Cooper,  author  of  the  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides  :'  the 
Oration  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake, editor  of  the  Reasoner :  the  Speech  of  James 
Watson  :  a  Tribute,  by  W.  J.  liinton:  with  Hether- 
ington's  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 

Works  Published  by  the  late  H,  Hetherington. 

Cheap  Salvation,  by  H,  Hetherington 0    3 

Trial  of  Henry  Hetherington  tor  Blasphemy, 

before  Lord  Denman,  with  his  excellent 

defence 0    6 

The  Questions  of  Zapata 0     4 

The  Celebrated  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett, 

the  Irish  Patriot 0     1 

A  Letter  on    Superstition,  by  William  Pitt, 

first  Lord  Chatham   0     1 

A  View  of  all  Religions    0     4 

Babeut's   Conspiracy  for  Equality.     1   vol., 

cloth  bds 4     0 

[Only  a  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.] 
The   Yahoo,  a  Satirical   Rhapsody.     1  vol., 

cloth  boards   2     0 

Ditto  in  wrapper 1     g 

The  People's  Review,  of  Literature  and  Progress. 
No.  1  will  be  ready  on  the  Ist  of  February.  Price 
Sixpence. 

London :  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row 
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A  Tea  Party  -will  be  given  in  tlie  Coffee  Room  of  the  John  Street  Institution 
on  Monday,  January  21st,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  to  Mr.  Jones,  previous  to  his 
tour  in  the  country.     Mr.  Owen  will  take  the  chair. 

The  Plate  of  the  design  of  the  Carlile  Monument  can  still  be  had  with  Beasoner 
No.  188,  of  the  last  Series, 

In  a  review  of  '  Miranda;  or.  Three  Steps, and  Which  is  the  Best,'  the  Spectator, 
No.  1123,  remarks — *  The  three  steps  in  this  fairy  tale  are  knowledge,  kindness, 
religion  :  the  heroine,  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  tries  the  first  with  only  a  temporary 
success :  and  is  not  much  happier  in  the  practice  of  charity,  till  it  is  founded  on 
religion.'  If  any  persons  will  take  the  first  two  steps  with  us,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  forego  the  other, 

Mr.  Tozer,  of  59,  Mark  Lane,  has  invented  a  *  Repellent'  fluid,  by  the  use  of 
which  '  Leather  becomes  quite  waterproof — more  durable — softer  and  more  elastic 
— pleasant  in  wear — not  liable  to  crack — comfortable  to  tender  feet — advantageous 
to  health — and  the  shoe  being  rendered  waterproof,  a  thinner  sole  can  be  used 
with  the  same  effect.'  We  wish  some  one  would  invent  a  fluid  which  should  be  a 
'Repellent' of  popular  divinity  as  well  as  of  damp.  Souls  might  be  rendered 
errorproof  with  as  much  advantage  as  soles  are  rendered  waterproof. 

Twenty-five  shillings  have  been  added  this  week  to  the  new  Beasoner  Fund. 

Twelve  sixpences  to  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Fund.  In  both  cases 
particulars,  as  announced,  will  appear  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Monthly  Part. 

A  Sunderland  captain,  says  the  North  and  South  Shields  Gazette,  of  Dec.  21st, 
when  in  Russia,  received  a  copy  of  the  Herald  from  home.  All  articles  relat- 
ing to  Russia,  Hungary,  or  Austria,  were  carefully  cut  out  by  the  authorities ; 
and  3s.  6d.  charged  for  postage. 

J.  W.,  who  sends  his  address,  has  twenty  numbers  of  the  Zoist,  in  perfect  state, 
to  dispose  of,  at  a  quarter  the  published  price. 

The  Cosmopolite  is  a  new  Magazine,  intended  to  present  a  series  of  essays  on 
politics,  poetry,  and  literature.  The  first  number,  practical,  light,  and  various, 
was  issued  on  the  first  of  January. 

The  Morning  Herald,  of  the  13th  December,  1849,  has  an  excellent  leading 
article  on  the  trial  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  which  the  Morning  Herald 
states — *  Then,'  says  the  Bishop, '  I  maintain  that  every  infant,  in  baptism,  re- 
ceives a  new  nature,  a  new  heart,  and  leaves  the  church  a  totally  different  crea- 
ture from  what  he  entered  it.'  The  Morning  Herald  then  goes  on  to  say  '  people 
are  entitled  to  ask,  where  he  finds  the  facts  on  which  to  rest  his  belief  ?*  We 
quite  agree  with  the  observation.  No  other  comment  is  necessary  than  to  repeat 
that  it  is  the  facts  which  we  require. 

The  letter  of  Mr,  C.  Cook,  upon  the  suspension  of  the  Lancashire  Beacon,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  has  arrived  too  late  for  insertion. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  an  essay  by  Aliquis,  en- 
titled, '  Is  the  Design  Argument  a  Sound  One  ? '  Also,  a  letter  on  Rush  and  the 
Mannings,  by  *  A  Subscriber  to  the  Oracle,  Movement,  and  Reasoner? 

G.  J.  H. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row.     Wednesday,  Jan.  16,  1850. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DESIGN  ARGUMENT  ? 


The  Edinburgh  Revieiu,  for  October  1849,  contains  a  very  able  article,  entitled 
'Reason  and  Faith;  their  Claims  and  Conflicts,'  from  which  the  following  extract, 
commencing  at  page  312,  is  made  : — 

'  Without  entering  into  the  many  different  sources  of  argument  for  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall  only  refer  to  that  proof  on  which  all  theists, 
savage  and  civilised,  in  some  form  or  other,  rely — the  traces  of  an  "  eternal  power 
and  godhead"  in  the  visible  creation.  The  argument  depends  on  a  principle 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  metaphysical  history  or  origin,  is  one  which  man  per- 
petually recognises,  which  every  act  of  his  own  consciousness  verifies,  which  he 
applies  fearlessly  to  every  phenomenon,  known  or  unknown ;  and  it  is  this — That 
every  effect  has  a  cause  (though  he  knows  nothing  of  their  connection),  and  that 
effects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  a  designing  cause.  This  principle  is  so 
familiar  that  if  he  were  to  affect  to  doubt  it  in  any  practical  case  in  human  life,  he 
would  only  be  laughed  at  as  a  fool,  or  pitied  as  insane.  The  evidence,  then,  which 
substantiates  the  greatest  and  first  of  truths  mainly  depends  on  a  principle  per- 
fectly familiar  and  perfectly  recognised.  Man  can  estimate  the  nature  of  that  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  amount  of  it,  in  this  instance,  he  sees  to  be  as  vast  as  the  sum  of 
created  objects;  nay,  far  more,  for  it  is  as  vast  as  the  sum  of  their  relations.  So 
that  if  (as  is  apt  to  be  the  case)  the  difficulties  of  realising  this  tremenduous  truth 
are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  reflection,  the 
evidence  we  can  perfectly  appreciate  is  cumulative  in  an  equal  or  still  higher  pro- 
portion. Obvious  as  are  the  marks  of  design  in  each  individual  object,  the  sum 
of  proof  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  such  indications,  but  that  sum  infinitely  multi- 
plied by  the  relations  established  and  preserved  amongst  all  these  objects ;  by  the 
adjustment  which  harmonises  them  all  into  one  system,  and  impresses  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  universe  a  palpable  order  and  subordination.  While  even  in  a  single 
part  of  an  organised  being  (as  a  hand  or  an  eye)  the  traces  of  design  are  not  to  be 
mistaken,  these  are  indefinitely  multiplied  by  similar  proofs  of  contrivance  in  the 
many  individual  organs  of  one  such  being — as  of  an  entire  animal  or  vegetable. 
These  are  yet  to  be  multiplied  by  the  harmonious  relations  which  are  established 
of  mutual  proportion  and  subserviency  amongst  all  the  organs  of  any  one  such 
being.  And  as  many  beings  even  of  that  one  species  or  class  as  there  are,  so 
many  multiples  are  there  of  the  same  proofs.  Similar  indications  yield  similar 
proofs  of  design  in  each  individual  part,  and  in  the  ivhole  individual  of  all  the 
individuals  of  every  other  class  of  beings ;  and  this  sum  of  proof  is  again  to  be 
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multiplied  by  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  adjustment  and  mutual  dependence  and 
subordination  of  each  of  these  classes  of  organised  beings  to  every  other,  and  to 
all  J  of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal — of  the  lower  animal  to  the  higher.  Their 
magnitudes,  numbers,  physical  force,  faculties,  functions,  duration  of  life,  rates  of 
multiplication  and  development,  sources  of  subsistence,  must  all  have  been  deter- 
mined in  exact  ratios,  and  could  not  transgress  certain  limits  without  involving 
the  whole  universe  in  confusion.  This  amazing  sum  of  probabilities  is  yet  to  be 
further  augmented  by  the  fact  that  all  these  classes  of  organised  substances  are 
intimately  related  to  those  great  elements  of  the  material  world  in  which  they 
live,  to  which  they  are  adapted,  and  which  are  adapted  to  them ;  that  all  of  them 
are  subject  to  the  influence  of  certain  mighty  and  subtle  agencies  which  pervade 
all  nature — and  which  are  of  such  tremendous  potency  that  any  chance  error  in 
their  proportions  of  activity  would  be  sufl&cient  to  destroy  all,  and  which  yet  are 
exquisitely  balanced  and  inscrutably  harmonised. 

*  The  proofs  of  design  arising  from  the  relations  thus  maintained  between  all 
the  parts,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  most  vast,  of  our  own  world,  are  still  to  be 
further  multiplied  by  the  inconceivably  momentous  relations  subsisting  between 
our  own  and  other  planets  and  their  common  centre ;  amidst  whose  sublime  and 
solemn  phenomena  science  has  most  clearly  discovered  that  everything  is  accu- 
rately adjusted  by  geometrical  precision  of  force  and  movement;  where  the 
chances  of  error  are  infinite,  and  the  proofs  of  intelligence,  therefore,  equal. 
These  proofs  of  design  in  each  fragment  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  combined,  are 
continually  further  multiplied  by  every  fresh  discovery,  whether  in  the  minute  or 
the  vast — by  the  microscope  or  the  telescope  ;  for  every  fresh  law  that  is  dis- 
covered, being  in  harmony  with  all  that  has  previously  been  discovered,  not  only 
yields  its  own  proof  of  design,  but  infinitely  more,  by  all  the  relations  in  which  it 
stands  to  other  laws :  it  yields,  in  fact,  as  many  as  there  are  adjustments  which 
have  been  effected  between  itself  and  all  besides.  Each  new  proof  of  design, 
therefore,  is  not  a  solitary  fact  j  but  one  which,  entering  as  another  element  into 
a  most  complex  machinery,  indefinitely  multiplies  the  combinations,  in  any  one  of 
which  chance  might  have  gone  astray.  From  this  infinite  array  of  proofs  of 
design,  it  seems  to  man's  reason,  in  ordinary  moods,  stark  madness  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  which  does 
account,  and  can  alone  account,  for  them  all — the  supposition  of  a  Presiding 
Intelligence,  illimitable  alike  in  power  and  in  wisdom.' 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  real  nature  of  the  design  argument  steadily  before 
the  reader,!  will  convert  it  into  this  short  proposition — Objects  which  bear  marks  of 
design  have  an  intelligent  cause.  The  material  universe  bears  unequiv^ocal  marks 
of  profound  design.     The  material  universe,  therefore,  has  an  Intelligent  Cause. 

When  theists  say  that '  Objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelligent 
cause,'  they,  in  reality,  assert  that  all  objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have 
an  intelligent  cause.  But  how  have  they  ascertained  this  ?  Simply  by  assuming 
it. 

Now,  as  no  argument  can  be  sound  whose  premises  are  untrue,  it  must  be 
obvious  that,  if  the  premises  from  which  the  design  argument  is  evolved  are 
untrue,  the  design  argument  can  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  premises  from  which  the  design  argument  is  evolved  are  the  assumption 
that  all  objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelligent  cause.  These 
premises  I  shall  show  to  be  untrue,  by  exhibiting  numerous  objects  bearing  un- 
equivocal marks  of  profound  design,  which  have  not  an  intelligent  cause. 

Here  is  an  acorn.     I  plant  it  in  the  ground ;  whence  will  issue,  in  time,  a  young 
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tree,  which,  through  the  influences  of  air,  moisture,  &c.,  will  become  a  magnifi- 
cent oak,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design.* 

If  I  substitute  the  seeds  of  the  beech  tree,  the  plane  tree,  &c.,  for  the  acorn, 
analogous  objects,  bearing  marks  of  profound  design,  will  be  obtained. 

Here  then  we  have  a  group  of  objects,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound 
design,  which  have  not  an  intelligent  cause. 

Here  are  a  number  of  eggs.  I  place  them  in  a  box  kept  at  a  regulated  tem- 
perature. After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  chickens  will  be  obtained,  which, 
through  the  influences  of  food,  air,  moisture,  &c.,  will  become  adult  birds,  bearing 
unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design. 

If  I  substitute  the  eggs  of  eagles,  pheasants,  grouse,  &c.,  for  those  of  the  hen, 
analogous  objects,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design,  will  be  obtained. 

Here  then  we  have  another  group,  of  a  difl'erent  description,  of  objects  bearing 
unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design,  which  have  not  an  intelligent  cause. 

Here  is  a  living,  breathing  horse.  Every  part  of  him  bears  marks  of  profound 
design — of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends — of  nice  adjustment  of  parts.  And  has 
he  an  intelligent  cause  ?  No.  A  little  fluid  has  been  to  him  the  origin  of  life, 
which,  by  assimilating  to  itself  suitable  fluids  from  the  female  parent,  became  a 
young  animal,  which,  through  the  influences  ot  food,  air,  moisture,  &c.,  passed 
into  the  creature  we  behold. 

Lions,  tigers,  &c.,  are  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  horse. 

Here  then  we  have  a  third  group  of  objects  dissimilar  to  either  of  the  preceding 
ones,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design,  and  which  have  not  an  intel- 
ligent cause. 

Now,  as  no  argument  can  be  sound  whose  premises  are  untrue,  and  as  the 
premises  from  which  the  design  argument  is  evolved  are  the  assumption  that  all 
objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelligent  cause,  and  as  I  have  shown 
these  premises  to  be  untrue,  by  exhibiting  numerous  objects  bearing  unequivocal 
marks  of  profound  design  which  have  not  an  intelligent  cause — it  follows  that  the 
design  argument  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Aliquis, 

p.  s. — I  beg  to  invite  the  author  of  '  Reason  and  Faith,'  or  any  other  able 
Christian  advocate,  to  join  me  in  a  written  discussion  on  these  important  ques- 
tions—  What  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ?  ^' 


[Nearly  three  years  since  we  published  a  paper  ot  Aliquis's,  entitled  *  Have  we 
sufficient  proof  of  the  Existence  of  God?'  copies  of  which  we  sent  to  the  leading 
clergy  and  literary  men  who  support  Christianity,  requesting  (if  we  were  in  error) 
the  favour  of  their  enlightenment.  The  only  replies  received  were  from  Mr.  Burke, 
Professor  Young,  and  James  Martineau.  Aliquis  has  now  sent  us  the  above 
paper,  conceived  in  a  comprehensive,  and  expressed  in  a  lucid  manner,  in  which  he 
assails  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  theology.  We  shall  forward  it  also  to 
selections  of  the  clergy  and  others,  from  whom  we  trust  to  hear  in  reply.— Ed.] 


*  Theists  inform  us  that  there  is  not  a  plant,  fish,  bird,  or  animal,  which  does  not 
bear  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design.  Although  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
application  of  the  term  '  design '  to  natural  objects  is  correct,  I  ara,  nevertheless,  for 
the  present,  willing  to  allow  the  theist  to  be  right. 


20 
RELIGION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  RUSH  AND  THE  MANNINGS. 


We  have  spolcen  generally  of  the  antagonism  which  should  be  always  on  the  alert 
to  resist  the  prejudices  of  the  public.  Not  less  wanting  is  a  journal  to  mark  the 
progress  (which  every  day  affords)  to  a  sounder  state  of  opinion,  upon  things 
divested  of  religious  interference.  It  would  be  an  ample  task,  and  a  pleasant  one, 
to  note  the  admissions  in  our  favour  made  in  the  public  transactions  in  the  news- 
papers, in  the  polemical  literature  of  the  religious,  and  in  the  passing  works  of 
the  day  intended  for  general  reading.  We  may  also  mention  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  a  journal  to  rebut  the  charges  against  infidels.  It  is  an  old  invention  of 
the  enemy  to  attribute  infidelity  to  the  criminals  of  society,  or,  reversely,  to  ascribe 
all  crimes  to  infidelity.  It  requires  a  moral  diagnosis  of  the  facts,  to  show  that 
crimes  are  rather  to  be  referred  to  religion,  than  attributable  to  the  want  of  it. 
The  past  year  has  afforded  two  remarkable  criminal  cases — Rush  and  the  Man- 
nings. Rush  was  shown  to  be  a  religious  man  ;  family  prayers  were  offered  up 
morning  and  evening,  collections  were  raised  for  religious  purposes ;  even  during 
the  trial  he  would  have  drawn  inferences  from  the  Bible  in  defence  of  himself. 
He  was  religious  :  his  idea  of  religion,  his  reading  the  Bible,  his  knowledge  of  a 
God  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  did  not  deter  him  from 
committing  murder ;  and  with  religion  in  his  mouth  to  the  last,  he  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  attesting  his  innocence  as  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  notorious 
guilt.  None  of  the  public  could  well  assert  that  Rush's  crime  arose  from  want  of 
religion,  therefore  it  was  not  attempted ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  show  that 
he  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the  religious,  and  how  impotent  were  prayers  offered 
up  to  Providence,  *  to  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  and  to  deliver  us  from  evil ;' 
how  impotent  was  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  prevent  the  crime.  Religion  and 
the  Bible  seem  always  convertible  into  crime  :  therein  the  criminal  has  a  motive  to 
commit  crime,  which  the  infidel  is  at  least  without.  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord,'  and  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  his  execution  of  it  in  the  Bible, 
through  the  medium  of  his  chosen  people.  To  revenge  himself  on  the  Jermys 
was  one  motive  which  actuated  Rush,  and  he  found  a  justification  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  other  inducement  was  the  love  of  gain,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  plunder  and  murder  went  generally  together,  and  were  the  joint  pur- 
pose of  the  Almighty  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  his  people,  Israel. 

Religion  was  at  least  a  principle  in  Manning's  mind ;  it  was  shown  in  evidence 
to  have  been  brought  out  frequently  to  combat  the  premeditation  of  the  murder, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  Manning's  theology  finally  adapted  itself  to  murder. 
Religion  to  prevent  crime,  religion  to  produce  repentance,  or  religion  as  law, 
justice,  or  punishment,  sure  to  fall  on  the  offender,  in  apprehension  of  hereafter  if 
not  in  reality  here — seemed  equally  inefficacious  on  the  Mannings.  Manning,  who  was 
devout,  endeavoured  to  show  the  persuasion  to  crime  was  in  the  materialism  of  his 
wife.  He  said  his  wife  had  used  the  language  of  Solomon,  that  the  body  was  but 
as  other  earth,  and  did  not  rise  again.  However,  the  chaplain's  attention  was 
drawn  to  it,  who  said  that  Mrs.  Manning  had  not  given  any  sign  of  such  opinion, 
and  her  orthodoxy  appeared  very  satisfactory  to  him.  Therefore  the  charge  of 
infidelity,  as  the  cause  of  the  crime,  was  arrested  in  the  bud.  Very  likely,  in  his 
theological  disquisitions  previous  to  the  crime.  Manning  may  have  discussed  this 
with  himself,  or  with  the  surgeon,  whether  he  could  go  to  heaven  if  there  were  a 
future  state.  Did  the  more  impressionable  religious  state  of  the  man  make  him 
preferable  to  the  woman?  The  feeling  of  the  public  was,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  Times  leader,  more  against  the  man  than  the  woman.     There  was  aiding  and 
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abetting  in  every  step  towards  the  consummation  of  the  crime,  with  an  evident 
endeavour  to  reconcile  it  with  his  religious  scruples,  as  well  as  with  the  judicial 
consequences  in  this  world.  The  public  felt  something  of  the  contempt  for 
Manning  which  his  wife  felt.  She  had  courage,  which  he  did  not  possess.  There 
was  a  moral  and  matter-of-fact  hypocrisy  in  Manning,  which  seems  to  be  innate  in 
many  of  the  religious  temperament.  He  appeared  to  be  against,  and  he  would 
go  with,  his  wife  in  preparing  the  murder;  he  would  do  a  little,  or  by  halves,  not 
enough,  as  he  thought,  to  constitute  a  murderer.  Probably  religion,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  case  of  Rush,  so  in  the  case  of  the  man  Manning,  may  have  justified, 
in  his  course  of  thought,  the  murder  of  O'Connor.  O'Connor  was  an  adulterer, 
adjudged  to  death  in  the  Bible,  and  a  person,  as  Mrs.  Manning  reasoned,  who  had 
done  them  an  ill  turn,  and  Manning  did  not  like  him.  It  is  not  we  only  who  say 
religion  is  so  easily  convertible  into  crime — Shakspere  holds  the  same  opinion.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Mrs.  Manning  was  at  all  influenced  by  the  existence,  or  non- 
existence, of  religious  belief;  it  was  nil  in  her  mind:  family  prayer  and  going 
to  church,  fashionable  in  good  society,  as  the  Times  says,  made  no  impression 
upon  Mrs.  Manning,  a  lady's  maid  of  the  aristocracy.  We  therefore  are 
exonerated  from  Mrs.  Manning,  and  wo  give  the  complete  credit  of  Manning  to 
the  religious  world.* 

A  Subscriber  to  'Oracle,'  *  Movement,' and  'Reasoner.' 

SUSPENSION  OF  THE  *  LANCASHIRE  BEACON.* 


Sir, — Permit  me  to  rehearse  the  brief  history  of  the  Lancashire  Beacon.  A 
printer,  in  Manchester,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Southwell  and  myself 
to  publish  it  weekly,  and  in  accordance  therewith  !N  o.  1  appeared.  The  article 
entitled  '  Row  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference,'  was  sent  for  publication  in  No.  2, 
and  immediately  we  received  the  following  letter  from  our  Wesleyan  printer : — 

Victoria  Printing  Office,  Salford, 
August  7th,  1849. 

Sir, — You  must  excuse  my  interference  with  you  respecting  your  articles  on 
religious  matters.  From  what  I  understand  of  your  principles,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  you  and  I  very  widely  differ  on  such  points,  so  much  so  that  1  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  assist  in  promulgating  doctrines  of  such  a  dangerous 
character  as  I  conceive  yours  to  be.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  you  to  procure 
another  printer,  or  exclude  altogether  from  the  Beacon,  subjects  by  which  you 
bring  into  ridicule  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  the  evangelical  writings.  Had 
I  known  that  such  would  have  been  the  nature  of  the  writings,  I  should  not  have 
had  anything  to  say  to  it.  Trusting  you  will  not  consider  this  in  any  other  than 
a  friendly  light,  and  allowing  me  the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  of  course  you 
hold  yours.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mr.  Charles  Southwell,  Hall  of  Science.  W.  H.  Bury. 

On  receipt  of  this  we  conferred  with  our  conscientious  Wesleyan,  and  he  con- 
sented to  continue  printing  the  Beacon  if  his  name  did  not  in  any  way  appear 
thereon  as  printer,  and  our  friend   Smith   consented   to  allow   his   name  in   the 

*  Sarah  Drake,  the  late  murderess  of  Harley-street,  was  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  with  which  she  read  prayers,  and  observed  the  means  of  grace.  The 
jury  have  found  her  insane,  but  it  remains  evident  that  murder, or  insanity,  or  both, 
may  co-exist  with  piety.  It  is  useful  to  notice  these  facts,  as  they  serve  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  those  who  adduce  the  errors  in  the  lives  of  freethinkers  (for  which 
we  neither  apologise  nor  offer  extenuation)  as  argument,  against  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  their  profession. — Ed. 
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imprint,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  qualms  of  conscience  of  our  Wesley  an 
friend,  until  No.  21  was][in  his  hands.  On  the  Monday  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
that  number,  our  printer's  brother,  then  recently  imported  from  Dublin,  in  the 
fury  of  religious  zeal,  called  and  informed  us  that  his  'little  brother  should  not 
print  any  more  of  our  vile  pamphlets.'  We  visited  Mr.  B.,  with  whom  only  we 
consented  to  hold  communion,  but  he  was  an  absentee.  An  appointment  was 
made  for  the  following  day,  when  we  again  attended  and  found  the  two  brothers, 
like  the  Siamese  twins,  inseparable.  During  the  conversation  our  Dublin  friend 
lamented  that  the  *  blasphemy  laws'  were  not  more  severe,  and  all  attempts  to 
convince  him  of  our  sincerity  were  unavailing.  No.  21  was,  therefore,  the  last  we 
could  get  printed  at  that  shop.  A  friend  consented,  at  considerable  inconvenience, 
to  print  Nos.  22  and  23,  so  that  in  the  meantime  another  printer  might  be  obtained. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  printer  has  been  discovered  who  will  undertake  the 
work.  A  significant  shake  of  the  head  is  all  we  can  get  on  asking  the  pious 
printers  of  Manchester  to  print  the  Lancashire  Beacon.  At  present  we  are  resting 
on  our  oars,  uncertain  when  No.  24  will  appear,  and  watching  the  manifestations 
of  *  the  spirit  of  Bonner  in  the  disciples  of  Jesus.'  M.  C.  Cooke. 

LETTERS    FROM    CORRESPONDENTS. 


[The  expressions  of  regret  at  the  intended  cessation  of  the  Reasoner  were  disin- 
terested, as  they  were  commonly  accompanied  by  subscriptions.  Many  letters  of 
gratulation  meet  the  new  issue.  Mr.  Woolley,  of  Shelton,  announces  accessions  of 
subscribers  around  him.  W.  McKinn,  Whitehaven,  sends  5s.,  though  under  the 
impression  he  has  read  the  last  number.  Mr.  Brown,  of  York,  with  practical  aid 
which  he  sends,  says,  '  that  of  all  the  publications  which  he  sells,  the  Reasoner  is 
the  only  one  he  gets  for  himself.'  Mr.  Gissing  sends  twelve  stamps  that  a  con- 
tents bill  may  reach  his  newsman  weekly.  A  Friend  in  Mansfield  will  go  without 
food  one  day  in  a  quarter  rather  than  omit  to  send  a  subscription,  I  think  the 
priests  may  begin  to  take  notice  that  there  does  exist  an  earnest  spirit  among 
those  who  oppose  their  errors,  which  will  command  attention.  The  following  is  a 
letter  we  have  condensed  considerably. — Ed.] 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  express  the  gratification  I  and  others  feel  that  the  Reasoner 
is  to  continue.  All  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  an  advocacy  and  exercise  of 
free  speech,  which  stoops  to  no  disguise,  and  disdains  the  fashionable  mystifica- 
tion by  which  philosophy  seems  to  apologise  for  its  soul,  are  under  obligation  to 
the  repeated  generosity  of  'W.  J.  B.'  and  '  Aliquis,'  who  are  again  in  the  field, 
when  free-thought,  as  represented  by  the  Reasoner,  seems  in  danger.  With 
what  we  have  gained  in  concentrativeness  of  power  by  the  Reasoner  becoming 
purely  anti-theological,  and  by  small  type,  at  lower  price,  we  have  more  for  a 
penny  than  we  have  had  before,  and  are  in  a  more  advantageous  position.  It  will 
be  with  me,  and  I  doubt  not  with  others,  a  point  of  honour  to  take  two  copies  at 
least  where  we  took  one  before,  seeing  that  they  will  cost  no  more,  and  the  new 
spirit  which  will,  I  trust,  mark  our  future,  will  be  as  you  expressed  it — one  of 
generous,  of  active,  and  unsleeping  propagandism. 
One  of  the  Faithful. 

ORIGINAL  LETTER  BY  M.  CHARLES  HEINZEN,  TO  THE  .EDITOR 

OF  THE  'TIMES.' 


[The  following  article  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  objects,  but  it  is 
within  our  objects  to  hear  in  his  own  defence  one  whose  opinions  we  have  questioned. 
And  we  do  it  the  more  readily  in  this  instance,  as  the  writer,  M.  Charles  Heinzen, 
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requests  it  at  our  hands,  as  the  Times  refused  insertion  to  the  annexed  very  able 
defence  of  his  opinions. — Ed.] 

Sir, — I  need  not  assure  you  that  in  respect  to  politics  I  am  your  opposite  ;  not- 
withstanding, I  thank  you  sincerely  for  having  been  just  and  generous  enough  to 
bring,  by  your  excellent  article,  in  your  number  of  the  3rd  December,  on  the 
right  way  of  discussing  the  questions  concerning  my  pamphlet,  which  had  been 
altogether  misrepresented  by  some  polemical  correspondents  of  yours.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  admirer  of  all  British  institutions,  about  which  I  may  occasionally 
publish  my  opinions ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that  very  likely  only  in 
England  it  was  possible  to  discuss,  in  an  eminent  anti-revolutionary  organ,  the 
question  how  many  heads  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  revolution  ?  Allow  me,  sir, 
before  I  enter  upon  the  chief  point,  to  rectify  some  inaccuracies. 

It  is  very  disadvantageous  to  me,  that  not  my  pamphlet  itself,  but  only  the  in- 
coherent passages  quoted  in  the  letter  of  the  Anti-Socialist,  form  the  subject  of 
the  discussion.  I  do  not  take  back  one  syllable  of  what  I  have  written;  but  if 
every  part  of  my  pamphlet  is  to  be  judged  correctly,  it  must  be  considered  in  its 
connection  with  the  rest,  and  in  the  light  of  the  reasons  given  in  support  thereof. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  you  should  give  "a  translation  of  the  whole  of  my  pamphlet, 
which  would,  perhaps,  fill  three  of  your  columns ;  but  your  sense  of  justice  will 
grant  to  me  that,  because  this  requisite  of  the  discussion  is  wanting,  I  have  been 
presented  to  the  English  public  like  a  '  murderer,'  whose  knife  alone  has  been  ex-r 
hibited,  without  its  having  been  said  whether  he  intended  to  kill  a  respectable 
man,  out  of  thirst  for  blood,  or  a  bandit  in  self-defence.  Yet  you  will  not  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  one  case  and  the  other,  and  that  it  may  be 
the  lot  of  all  of  us  to  be  forced  to  kill  a  bandit.  This  example  leads  me  straight 
to  the  '  reactionaries,'  whose  definition  you  have  missed.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  tell 
you,  that  almost  the  half  of  my  pamphlet  has  been  devoted  to  this  definition. 
Whoever,  therefore,  has  read  it  can  have  no  doubt  what '  reactionaries'  I  mean. 
They  are  those  '  under  the  feet  of  whom  so  many  millions  have  been  crushed  in 
the  mire,  in  misery,  and  blood,  for  so  many  years.' 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.] 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Jan.  25txi,  [S^J.Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  26th  [sy,  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Eclectic  Class.  27th  [7],  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  The  English  Commonwealth-' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Jan.  27th  [7],  Mr. 
Thomas  Shorter,  *  The  Inutility  and  Folly  of 
Captial  Punishments.' 

South  London  Hall,Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Jan  27th  [7],  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  *  Exami- 
nation of  the  New  Work  by  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P., 
on  "  Religious  Ideas."  ' 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill. — Jan.  27th  (11  a.m.), 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  Mr. 
Buchanan,  '  On  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
European  Revolutions.' 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Jan.  28th  fS^:], 
Mr.  G.  Hedger,  '  Primaeval  Human  History.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Jan.  27th  [H  a.m.], 
W.  Ji  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

Temperance  Hall,  Broadway,  Westminster. — 
Jan.  28th  [7i],  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  'Wrongs  of 
Ireland.' 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mforms  his  Social 
Friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 


the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  fhe  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 

Just  Published,  price  6d.,  No.  1  fFebruaryJ  of 

THE  PRESENT  AGE  &  TRUTH  SEEKER; 
Devoted  to  the  Advocacy  of  all  Progressive 
Reforms  of  a  Moral  and  Social  Nature.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Lees,  v 

Contents. — Past  and  Present,  or  Penn  and 
Macaulay— Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
The  Poet — Temperance  and  Intemperance,:  the 
Journal  of  Health,  Punch,  and  London  Examiner 
— Criminal  Jurisprudenee,  or  Facts  and  Reflections 
on  Law  Reform  and  Capital  Punishments — News- 
paper Criticism,  &c. 

Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 

BIRTH. DAY  OF  THOMAS  PAINE.— A  Tea 
Party  and  Soiree  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  3rd,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Literary  Institution, 
John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  to  celebrate  the  birth 
day  of  Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  James  Watson  in  the 
chair. 

After  Tea,  Messrs.  Holyoake,  Hart,  O'Brien, 
Campbell,  Thompson,  and  others,  will  address 
the  j\ieeting.  The  Speeches  will  be  interspersed 
with  appropriate  Music  by  the  Apollonic  Society. 

The  Tea  Party  will  commence  at  5  o'clock. 
Tickets  9d.  each.  Admission  alter  Tea,  at  Seven 
o'clock— Hall  2d.,  Gallery  3d. 
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The  sale  of  the  Reasoner  is  increasing  now.  The  contents  bills  hitherto  issued 
weekly  will  in  future  be  issued  monthly,  containing  the  contents  of  the  four  or 
five  numbers.  The  acknowledgments  we  proposed  to  print  on  the  Monthly  Parts 
are  of  great  interest  to  readers  and  to  ourselves,  and  which  we  exclude  from 
weekly  numbers  only  with  a  view  to  preserve  their  unity  of  tone,  and  compress 
as  much  general  matter  in  it  as  possible.  But  we  find  what  we  propose  to  print 
upon  the  Wrappers  has  increased  so  much,  that  we  must  give  a  Monthly  Supple- 
ment of  four  pages,  and  this  Supplement  we  shall  continue  monthly.  The  Supple- 
ment will  be  given  with  the  Tract  or  Lecture  number  each  month. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  entitled  '  Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims 
and  Conflicts,'  has  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  with  the  name  of  *  Henry 
Rogers '  as  the  author.  An  article  in  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review  of  this  month,  entitled  '  Religious  Faith  and  Modern  Scepticism,'  is  said 
to  be  written  in  reference  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Some  active  friends  in  Chesterfield  have  opened  a  "Working  Man's  Reading 
Room,  and  the  Reasoner  is  among  the  publications  advertised.  Some  readers 
inform  us  they  have  not  received  the  plate  given  with  No.  189  of  the  Reasoner.  It 
can  be  had  by  ordering  that  number  of  the  booksellers. 

Mr.  John  Cleave  died  on  Friday  night.  Mrs.  Cleave,  Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  and 
his  other  children  were  with  him. 

The  subscription  to  the  Reasoner  from  Mr.  Morton,  of  Macclesfield,  will  duly 
appear  in  the  Monthly  Supplement. 

Seventy-two  shillings  have  been  received  this  week  for  the  Reasoner,  including 
fifty-five  from  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan. 

Twenty-two  sixpences  have  been  received  for  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition 
Committee,  including  twenty  from  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan. 

The  Zoists  we  last  week  announced  for  sale  a  reader  has  purchased, 

Kotzebue,  in  his  life  by  himself,  says — '  In  my  eighteenth  year  I  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  German  Society  at  Jena,  which  I  then  considered  as  a 
very  high  honour — an  error  I  have  long  since  retracted.  Of  the  essays  read  in 
that  assembly,  I  recollect  only  one,  which  contained  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
Emperor  Julian.  But  I  remember  also,  even  in  those  days,  that  the  silly  tales 
invented  by  various  sects  of  religionists,  and  the  bloodthirsty  rancour  with  which 
they  persecuted  each  other,  excited  my  utmost  abhorrence.' 

'  Popular  opinion,'  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  '  is  gaze,  noise,  stare,  and  animal  heat, 
beside  a  tribe  of  other  annoyances  which  it  brings  around  the  person  of  its  un- 
fortunate victim.  It  has  its  head  among  storms,  and  its  feet  on  the  treacherous 
quicksands ;  with  nothing  to  support  the  agonies  of  its  tottering  existence  but  the 
precarious  hosannas  of  a  drivelling  generation.' 

A  little  burned  child  at  East  Dean  had  a  salve  applied  to  its  neck  by  one  who 
uttered  the  words — 

*  Three  angels  came  out  of  the  Whost ; 
One  cries  "  Fire" — another,  "  Frost" — 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost-' 

But  all  six  did  not  save  the  child  from  being  killed,  as  we  read  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  1123. G.  J.  H. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head   Passage,  Paternoster  Row.     Wednesday,  Jan.  23,  1850. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity.— Editor. 


THE  FOLLY  OF   FEARING   DEATH. 


From  the  earliest  period  to  which  my  memory  reaches,  to  the  present 
moment,  the  subject  of  death  has  been,  by  my  Christian  friends,  continually 
represented  as  a  something  that  I  should  especially  dread  ;  but,  after  careful 
reflection,  I  am  led  to  think  there  is  about  it  a  great  misapprehension. 

In  the  Bible  we  are  informed  there  was  a  time  when  death  had  no  existence  in 
the  world,  and  that  its  introduction  herein  was  a  punishment  for  the  infringement 
of  an  injunction  given  to  the  first  pair  of  mortals.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  fact,  then 
death  must  be  proved  to  be  something  both  painful  and  awful,  or  it  is  no  punish- 
ment at  all,  and  the  superstructure  raised  upon  these  premises  is  tottering. 
What  evidence  have  we  to  testify  that  pangs  are  experienced  at  death  ?  Have 
the  Bible  believers  any  amongst  them  who  have  returned  from  the  dead  to  aver 
it  ?  In  reading  the  Bible,  I  cannot  help  seeing  there  is  introduced  a  statement 
of  the  case  that  altogether  diverges  from  the  one  usually  insisted  on  by  priests.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  instead  of  death  being  the  consequence  of  eating  from  this 
forbidden  tree,  death  was  rather  the  consequence  of  not  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Tree  of  Life  as  well,  and  that  fearing  they  should  do  so  God  turned  them  out 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  altogether.  But,  passing  by  this  view  of  the  case,  it 
appears  the  immediate  effects  were,  in  scripture  words,  to  have  their  eyes  opened 
— thus  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  the  devil-serpent  (or,  as  Adam 
Clarke  renders  it,  monkey)  had  foretold  should  happen  if  they  ate.  Now,  to  carry 
out  the  idea  that  death  is  a  punishment,  the  Bible  should  have  named  the  tree 
'  the  tree  of  death '  instead  of  the  '  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;'  and 
that  the  latter  view  was  entertained  by  the  God  depicted  is  clear,  for  when 
Adam  and  his  wife  hid  away,  God  called  to  them—  and  when  Adam  said  he  hid 
because  he  was  naked,  God  is  made  to  reply  '  "Who  told  thee  thou  wert  naked?' 
&c.,  &c.,  from  which,  always  supposing  the  statement  as  true,  it  is  clear  the 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  brought  knowledge  instead  of  death.  Now,  sir, 
who    are   the   parties    who    are  supposed    to    view    death    as   a  punishment? 

First,  priests,  who  believe  there  is  a  necessity  to  have  a  legion  of  interme- 
diate parties  between  a  man  and  his  God,  and  who  disseminate  the  dogma  of  the 
fear  of  death.  To  describe  a  second  class,  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
immortal  Hood;  and,  after  reading  them,  I  should  say  you  will  think  it  no 
mystery  why  he  died  a  beggar.     He  says — 

Behold  yon  servitor  of  God  and  Mammon, 
Who,  binding  up  his  Bible  with  his  ledger. 


[No.  192]. 


[ONE  PENNY.] 
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Blends  Gospel  texts  with  trading  gammon. 
A  black-leg  saint  —a  spiritual  hedger, 
Who  backs  his  rigid  sabbath,  so  to  speak, 
Against  the  wicked  remnant  of  the  week, 
A  saving  bet  against  his  sinful  bias. 
'  Rogue  that  I  am,'  he  whispers  to  himself, 
*  I  lie,  I  cheat — do  anything  for  pelf; 
But  who  on  earth  can  say  I  am  not  pious  ?' 

To  such  men  as  these  the  fear  of  death  may  be  terrible,  but  to  those  who  live 
virtuously  why  should  it  be  so  ?  The  wisest  of  mankind  conclude  death  to  be  an 
annihilation  of  sensation — feeling  pain  in  departing  life  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
should  say  to  be  born  is  the  more  painful  operation  of  the  two.  Birth  might  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  King  of  Terrors  instead  of  death — and,  as  I  have  somewhere 
read,  death  might  more  appropriately  be  termed  the  terror  of  kings.  According 
to  the  orthodox  view  of  death,  it  is  usually  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  as  a 
ruthless  destroyer,  the  source  of  anguish,  misery,  consternation,  and  despair.  Yet 
they  assume  to  contemplate  it  with  rapture  as  relieving  them  from  the  incubus  of 
the  flesh,  the  barrier  to  their  spiritual  enjoyment  of  such  a  creator  and  such  a 
heaven  as  they  delight  to  portray.  What  inconsistency  this  appears  to  be,  to  pre- 
tend to  long  for  a  spiritual  communication  with  heavenly  beings,  only  to  be 
possessed  by  a  separation  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  i.  e.,  death,  and  yet  to  pro- 
pound death,  which  is  the  realisation  of  their  aspirations,  as  a  punishment.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  consistent  with  their  professed  theories  to  have  made 
Jesus  Christ  introduce  death  upon  the  earth  as  a  means  to  enable  his  followers  to 
cast  oflf  their  corporeal  frames,  and  with  their  spirits  divested  of  the  necessity  of 
eating  and  drinking,  to  have  entered  into  immediate  possession  of  the  promised 
state  of  bliss.  But  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  difference  between  profession  and  belief. , 
Does  the  poor  man  who  can  barely  exist,  whose  male  children  let  loose,  without 
education,  on  the  world,  and  who  have  been  or  will  be  transported — whose  female 
children,  after  striving  for  years  against  inevitable  destruction,  have  at  last  become 
lost  to  virtue — whose  wife  has  died  from  an  accumulation  of  miseries — but  who 
still  has  a  heart  prompting  him  to  share  his  crust  with  his  half-starved  neighbour, 
I  ask,  does  he  consider  death  as  aught  to  be  dreaded  ?  Certainly  not :  and  if  he 
be  a  believer  in  the  Christian  theory,  he  will  view  it  as  the  first  step  to  comfort, 
ease,  and  prosperity  (hitherto  unknown),  where  in  an  everlasting  paradise  he  will 
snooze*  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriarch  appointed  to  receive  him,  instead  of,  as  on 
the  earth  before  death,  starving  on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  rich  tables,  and 
finding  only  dogs  kind  enough  to  tend  his  sores.  To  such  a  one  death  is  anything 
but  terrible ;  but  those  whom  it  summons  from  undeserved  feasts  and  from  un- 
earned plenty,  which  they  never  shared  with  their  fellow  man— to  tyranis  who 
pervert  justice,  and  who  practically  believe  only  in  the  few  lines  of  the  New 
Testament  which  say  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed— to  those  money  grubs 
who  exist  but  to  add  house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  forgetting  that  the  rich  man 
is  but  the  steward  of  his  wealth.  To  these  I  grant  death  may  be  terrible,  not  from 
the  nature  of  death,  but  from  moral  apprehension,  caused  by  a  life  of  crime,  that 
theiemay  be  another  life,  and  therein  there  may  be  retribution  for  evil  deeds. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  control  we  have  over  death  in  causing  it,  putting  it  off, 
or  palliating  it,  entirely  denudes  it  of  any  idea  of  its  being  what  theologians  teach 


*  We  have  good  authority  for  thinking  that  saints  never  sleep,  therefore  our  corres- 
pondent should  not  say  '  snooze ;'  better  thus— recline  on  that  Jewish  ottoman,  the  bosom 
of  Abraham. — Ed. 
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us  to  believe.  If  death  be  a  punishment,  it  should  be  equally  endured;  but 
statistics  testify  that  death  is  mainly  regulated  and  governed  by  the  prosperity  or 
poverty  of  a  man  or  body  of  men — by  anything,  in  short,  but  merit.  Allow  me  to 
refer  you  to  a  table  of  the  average  ages  at  which  men  of  three  different  grades 
died  in  the  year  1846,  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith : — 

No.  I,  composed  of  gentry  and  profes-l.^.j^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^3^  ^^^^^^ 

sionai  n  en j 

No.  2,  composed  of  merchants,  trades- 1  opi 

men,  and  clerks J  "  ^^^     » 

No.  3, composed  of  artisans, mechanics,  \  »»j 

labourers,  and  servants    J  "  '^      " 

By  this  table  we  are  shown  that  death  is  man's  vassal  as  regards  time — in  fact, 
that  wealth  and  the  consequent  relief  from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  add  six- 
teen years  to  a  gentleman's  life.  Why  really,  living  to  the  poor  seems  to  me  to 
merit  more  the  name  of  a  punishment.  Now  if  death  can  be  modified  by  the 
improvements  of  science  or  wise  sanitary  measures ;  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  can 
in  some  cases — those,  for  instance,  of  protracted  pain  in  an  incurable  disease — to 
be  a  relief;  if  it  can  be  shown  by  analogy,  that  the  act  of  death  is  not  so  painful 
as  the  act  of  birth  ;  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  in  which  it  is  used  as  a  bug- 
bear —  as  a  threat  to  scare  the  credulous  and  weak  ?  It  has  been  said  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light ;  if  it  means  that  theo- 
logians are  the  children  of  light,  I  believe  it.  For  it  is  certain  the  children  of  the 
world  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  moral  and  physical  laws  of  man  are  like  the 
laws  that  govern  the  stars,  certain  and  unvarying.  There  is  no  diflference  or  res- 
pect felt  by  those  laws  to  a  prelate  more  than  a  pauper — we  must  enter  the  arena 
of  the  world,  not  with  theories,  but  with  facts,  and  not  like  sectaries  and  bigots,  to 
frighten  the  nervous  of  mankind  with  pernicious  and  useless  apprehension. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  man  will  clearly  see  that  the  only  idea  that 
can  be  gleaned  of  what  the  heavenly  powers  wish  them  to  believe  in,  must  be 
obtained  from  a  study  of  Nature's  works.  These  thinkers  will  live  and  enjoy  the 
world,  and  reciprocate  good  and  kind  feelings  one  with  the  other ;  while  those 
who  think  the  author  of  nature  is  as  priests  of  the  Bible  proclaim  him — obstinate, 
proud,  revengeful,  vascillating,  and  inefficient — will  suffer  on  in  fear  and  doubt. 
May  you,  sir,  and  your  readers,  be  found  among  those  who — observing  the  laws 
by  which  nature  is  governed,  and  by  living  in  accordance  therewith — avoid  the 
penalties  incurred  by  the  ignorant  who  infringe  them,  and  then  accuse  God  or 
anything  else  but  their  own  obstinacy.  Those  who  live  to  enjoy  and  to  learn,  will, 
each  day  they  live,  have  a  more  perfect  conception  of  how  the  great  whole  works 
together  for  good,  and  to  them  threats  of  death  will  pass  harmlessly  by  as  the  idle 
wind  which  they  respect  not,  E,.  L.  B. 


ORIGINAL  LET  L'ER  BY  M.  CHARLES  HEINZEN,  TO  THE  EDITOR 

OF  THE  'TIMES.' 


[Concluded  from  page  23.] 

But 'Anti-Socialist'  was  dishonest  enough  to  insinuate  that  I  meant '  every- 
body who  differs  with  M.  Charles  Eeinzen  in  opinion.'  Therefore,  in  order  to  be 
consistent,  even  with  the  respectable  Mr.  Lamennais,  as  well  as  with  tlie  '  reac- 
tionaries,' the  great  number  of  heads  to  be  cut,  according  to  my  revolutionary 
reckonings,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  polemic  directed  against  me.  But  I 
must  beg  you  to  consider  that  I  never  have  maintained  that,  at  all  events,  two 
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millions  of  heads  must  be  cut  off.  Such  a  passionate  arithmetician  I  am  not 
even  in  the  midst  of  revolutioneering.  I  have  expressly  only  stated  the  possibility 
that  the  impending  European  revolution  might  cost  two  millions  of  heads,  and  I 
have  connected  with  this  possibility  the  opinion,  that  even  such  a  great  sacrifice  would 
not  be  too  high  a  price,  ij  by  means  of  it,  and  only  by  its  means,  the  happiness  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  men  could  be  bought.  If  this  great  aim  can  be  attained 
at  a  lower  price  than  one  per  cent.,  I  am  economical  enough  to  vote  in  favour  of 
a  reduction  ;  for  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  love  human  blood  indeed  only  when  I  see 
it  glowing  in  living  cheeks.  But  as  nobody  hitherto  has  shown  me  the  possibility 
of  conquering  liberty  without  shedding  blood,  or  to  save  the  blood  of  the  friends 
of  liberty  without  shedding  the  blood  of  its  enemies,  I  consider  it  to  be  practical, 
nay,  even  to  be  quite  humane,  to  make  complete  and  radical  the  revolutionary  cure 
of  the  disorder,  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  the  only 
holder  of  these  opinions  even  in  England,  since  the  Globe,  which  in  Germany  is 
called  a  ministerial  organ,  lately  declared  that  it  would  be  quite  natural  if  the 
next  I'evolution  against  the  Holy  Alliance  should  make  use  of  the  guillotine.  I 
find  still  more  important  support  of  this  view  in  your  famous  countryman, 
Macaulay,  who  is  an  authority  for  all  the  world,  and  who  writes  as  follows : — *  For 
it  is  in  truth  more  merciful  to  extirpate  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings  at 
once,  and  to  fill  the  void  with  a  well-governed  population,  than  to  misgovern 
millions  through  a  long  succession  of  generations.  We  can  much  more  pardon 
tremendous  severities  inflicted  for  a  great  object,  than  an  endless  series  of  paltry 
vexations  and  oppressions  inflicted  for  no  rational  object  at  all.' — (Macaulay's 
answer  to  W.  Temple's  Collections  of  Essays,  vol.  2,  p.  528,  sixth  edition.) 

So  far  Macaulay.  1  ask  you,  sir,  if  these  words,  translated  into  the  language  of 
my  pamphlet,  have  a  meaning  different  from  the  passages  so  furiously  attacked, 
which  follows  : — '  It  is  possible  that  the  great  revolutionary  cure  which  Europe  is 
approaching  will  cost  a  couple  of  million  heads.  Can,  however,  the  lives  of  a 
couple  of  million  scoundrels  be  taken  into  account  when  the  happiness  of 
200,000,000  of  men  is  at  stake  ?'  I  have  stated  that  the  question  of  asylum  must 
be  in  the  next  European  revolution  as  a  decided  party  question.  You,  sir,  make 
a  jest  of  this,  and  would  apply  this  principle  to  me  before  the  outbreak  of  that 
revolution :  and  you  think  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  am  allowed  to  live  still  in 
Bayswater.  But,  sir,  you  do  not  embarrass  me  by  giving  this  turn  to  the  question. 
The  party  against  which  I  have  predicted  the  war  of  extermination,  is  represented 
by  Nicholas,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Haynau,  Radetzski,  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  similar  paladines  of  humanity.  You  force  me  into  the  position  of  considering 
myself,  and  my  party  also,  as  a  power  opponent  to  those  powers,  and  I  ask  you, 
sir,  if  the  English  nation  would  take  the  part  of  those  bloody  men,  or  of  their  re- 
volutionary enemies  ?  You  know  the  English  nation  better  than  I.  If  you  can 
earnestly  assure  me  that  the  English  nation  would  take  the  part  of  Nicholas, 
Haynau,  and  the  rest,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  I  should  not  live  any  longer 
in  '  Bayswater,'  and  should,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  travel  some  thousand 
miles  further  off.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  not  advise  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
Russia,  for  the  clear  reason  that  I  should  at  least  be  surrendered  from  Russia  to 
Prussia,  and  be  beheaded  by  the  Prussians,  because,  to  Russia,  *  the  question  of 
asylum  is  a  decided  party  question.'  I  grant  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is,  in 
this  respect,  according  to  his  point  of  view,  perfectly  in  the  right.  The  '  reaction- 
aries' are  ordinarily  more  consistent  than  the  revolutionaries  ;  they  are  consistent 
as  far  as  their  power  reaches,  while  the  revolutionaries  ordinarily,  and  out  of  gene- 
rosity, leave  their  power  unused  to  their  own  ruin.    Russia  tried  to  be  consistent 
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when  she  asked  from  Turkey  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  and  her 
demands  would  have  been  granted  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  commanded  Rus- 
sian consistency  to  stop  short.  To  Lord  Palmerston  the  question  of  asylum  was 
likewise  a  decided  party  question,  and  his  choice  was  such  a  one  that  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  I  shall  not  have  to  leave  '  Bays  water.'  But  if  England  had  no 
fleet,  very  likely  Louis  Kossuth  would  hang  on  the  gallows,  and  Charles  Heinzen 
would  not  have  committed  the  stupidity  of  coming  to  '  Bayswater.'  You  declared 
it  a  contradiction  that  I  call  it  dishonourable  and  low  to  persecute,  like  a  criminal, 
a  defenceless  refugee,  while  I  demand  that,  for  the  reactionary  refugees,  nothing 
should  be  certain  upon  the  whole  earth  except  a  grave.  This  apparent  contradiction 
ceased  immediately,  if  you  consider  that  I  have  not  only  appealed  to  my  defence- 
lessness,  but  also  to  my  character  and  my  exertions.  If  a  murderer  flies  from  the  con- 
tinent to  England,  he  will  be  surrendered  notwithstanding  his  defencelessness — 
*  nothing  is  certain  to  him  upon  the  whole  earth  except  a  grave.'  Well,  my  aim 
is  only  that  the  murderers  of  nations  should  at  least  be  treated  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  ordinary  murderers.  Is  it  not  a  monstrous  anomaly,  that  whilst  the  Man- 
nings have  been  hanged  because  they  have  killed  a  single  man  for  his  money, 
Haynau,  who  has  slaughtered  thousands  for  the  sake  of  tyranny,  who  has  laid 
waste  many  towns  and  enslaved  whole  nations,  should  be  allowed  to  spend  his 
plunder  in  England  as  a  *  defenceless  refugee  ?'  If  the  reactionaries  look  upon 
their  enemies  as  criminals,  because  they  struggled  for  liberty,  why  should  the  revo- 
lutionaries not  look  upon  their  enemies  as  criminals,  because  they  have  murdered 
liberty  ?  It  is  a  proof  that  our  notions  of  right  on  this  subject  are  false  and 
absurd,  when  crime  is  not  pursued  wherever  it  takes  shelter  behind  power  and 
gold,  and  when  there  is  a  European  Nemesis  for  common  criminals,  but  none  for 
the  criminals  against  humanity. 

The  reactionaries  are  accustomed  to  treat  the  economical  question  as  consis- 
tently as  the  question  of  asylum.  When  a  revolution  has  been  conquered,  the 
reactionaries  not  only  take  away  the  fortunes  of  the  revolutionaries,  or  levy  con- 
tributions upon  them — as  Haynau  has  done  to  the  Jews  of  Pesth,  and  Radetzski 
to  the  Lombards — but  they  direct  their  claims  also  against  foreign  countries. 
Austria  has  claimed  from  Turkey  great  sums  which  Kossuth  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  nation.  The  government  of  Baden,  after  having 
been  reinstated  by  Prussian  bayonets,  have  prevailed  upon  the  obsequious  French 
republic  to  imprison,  as  a  thief,  the  man  whom  the  people  had  made  a  secretary 
of  the  finances — ^because  they  presumed,  however  erroneously,  that  he  might  have 
saved  some  money.  Similar  things  have  happened  in  Switzerland.  Well,  I  grant 
that  the  reactionaries  are,  according  to  their  point  of  view,  perfectly  in  the  right ; 
but  I  demand  that  the  revolutionaries  should  occasionally  follow  their  example, 
and  surpass  it  in  consistency.  This  consistency  seemed  to  distress  'Anti- 
Socialist'  very  much,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  secret  sympathies  in  favour  of 
the  German  princes — of  some  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  they  have  only  in 
the  last  year  placed  about  thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  case  they  should  suddenly  arrive  in  '  Bayswater,'  or  some  other  part 
of  London, '  as  defenceless  refugees.'  The  German  princes  have  not  earned  these 
or  other  sums  of  money  through  the  work  of  their  hands  or  their  heads.  They 
have  simply,  if  you  will  allow  me  this  expression,  stolen  them  from  the  German 
nation.  I  must  now  leave  it  to  the  English  nation  to  decide,  whether  they  one 
day  will  judge  the  great  thieves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little  ones,  and 
whether  they  will  approve  of  the  consistency  of  the  reactionaries,  but  condemn 
the  consistency  of  the  revolutionaries.     The  English  nation  is  considered  to  be 
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very  practical — especially  in  money  matters,  and  I  trust  their  judgment  in  such 
affairs  with  full  confidence. 

As  for  the  '  capital '  question,  you  refer  me  to  Mr.  Lamennais,  who  has  handled 
me  so  roughly  in  the  Reforme,  and  I  readily  take  your  hint.  Mr.  Lamennais, 
whose  character,  notwithstanding  his  mistake,  I  continue  to  declare  to  be  a  most 
respectable  one,  has  made  my  answer  very  easy.  If  he  can  find  no  occupation 
for  me  except  in  Bedlam,  '  or  in  the  pay  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,'  I  ascribe 
this  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lamennais  (who  very  likely  knows  not  a  word  of  German) 
has  judged  me  according  to  the  incoherent  communications  of  'Anti-Socialist,' 
which  have  been  altogether  disfigured  by  the  French  reactionary  press.  The 
Germans,  who  know  me  better  than  the  French,  will  smile,  as  I  smiled,  at  the 
alternative  of  Mr.  Lamennais.  I  would  become  immediately  an  agent  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  and  even  without  '  pay,'  if  I  could  serve  them  according  to 
my.  wishes.  But  the  best  means  to  bring  me  to  Bedlam,  would  be  to  convince  me 
that  all  revolutionaries  and  Socialists  do  agree  upon  the  following  phi*ases,  by 
which  Mr.  Lamenais  tries  to  save  the  innocence  of  Socialism:  '  Socialism  tries  to 
procure  for  all  the  world  the  means  to  live  j  killing  would  be  the  wrong  way  to 
attain  this  aim.'  Mr.  Lamennais  wishes,  out  of  love  for  Socialism,  that  all  those 
may  live  whose  lives  make  Socialism  impossible.  Out  of  love  for  Socialism  he 
wishes  the  reactionary  wolf  to  remain  safe,  in  order  that  he  may  devour  the 
Socialist  flock.  Out  of  love  for  Socialism  he  wishes  to  spare  Haynau  and  the 
other  monsters,  in  order  that  they  may  henceforward,  as  hitherto,  slaughter  or 
imprison  thousands,  trample  on  and  exhaust  millions.  Tliese  are  the  conse- 
quences to  which  Mr.  Lamennais's  phrases  lead.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lamennais  has 
not  considered  that  my  pamphlet  has  been  calculated  expressly  for  Germany,  while 
he,  according  to  French  fashion,  had  only  France  in  view.  But  even  this  cannot 
change  the  matter.  He  thinks  that  the  peaceful  and  gradual  realisation  of  Social- 
ism is  likely  guaranteed  by  the  French  constitution  and  universal  suffrage.  If, 
however,  this  deficient  guarantee  remained  unviolated,  I  would  not  contradict  Mr, 
Lamennais.  But  the  existing  powers  have  already  openly  broken  the  constitution, 
and  made  very  evident  preparations  for  putting  it  aside  altogether.  What  would 
Mr.  Lamennais  say  if  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  assistance  of  anti-Socialist  bayo- 
nets, should  grasp  at  the  crown,  supersede  the  constitution,  and  annihilate  the 
liberty  of  the  press  so  far  as  that  nothing  could  be  printed  but '  hail  to  the  em- 
peror !'  Yet  Socialism  tries  to  procure,  for  all  the  world,  the  means  to  live ;  killing 
would  bd  the  wrong  way  to  attain  this  aim  !  Would  Mr.  Lamennais,  would  the 
other  Socialists  be  satisfied  with  that  phrase  ?  But  if  Mr.  Lamennais  believes  not 
universal  suffrage  would  live  to  see  a  new  election  of  a  president,  if  it  were  pro- 
bable that  this  suffrage  should  be  likely  to  favour  a  Socialist  candidate,  and  not 
the  systeru  '  which  is  contained  in  the  name  of  Napoleon' — then  the  author  of  the 
<  Words  of  a  Believer'  is  also,  in  political  things,  more  believing  than  I.  An  ego- 
tistical power,  which  does  not  remain  a  completely  dependent  organ  of  the  power- 
ful will  of  the  nation,  and  which  has  a  standing  army  at  its  disposition,  suffers  the 
guarantees  of  liberty  only  as  long  as  they  do  not  threaten  seriously  its  egotism. 
But  then  appeal  is  made  to  the  'reactionary'  bayonets  and  the  '  Socialist' pave- 
ment stones,  and  that  Socialism  which  wishes  '  that  all  the  world  may  live'  has 
an  end. 

Mr.  Lamennais,  who  looks  upon  me  as  a  raving  madman,  may  be  convinced  that 
my  head  is  as  cold  as  my  heart  is  socialistic.  My  conviction,  probably  also  his 
own,  is  that  it  would  be  a  crime  against  reason  and  human  dignity  to  appeal  to 
bodily  force   wherever  there  is  real  liberty,  wherever  there  are  the  means  to 
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realise  peacefully  the  dictates  of  humanity.  For  this  purpose  there  is  required 
not  only  universal  suffrage,  guaranteed  against  abuses,  full  and  unlimited 
liberty  of  agitation  by  word  and  writing,  opportunities  given  to  every  one  to 
develop  his  mental  faculties ;  but  moreover  there  must  be  no  forcible  impediment 
opposed  to  the  realisation  ot  the  will  of  the  majority,  whatever  may  be  its  decrees. 
If  such  a  society  should  exist  in  Bedlam,  I  should  be  ready  immediately  to  increase 
its  members  by  my  presence ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  proved  to  me  that  such  a  society 
can  be  constituted  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  even  in  France,  without  the 
means  I  advocated,  and  on  account  of  which  I  have  been  attacked  so  cruelly  by 
Mr.  Lamennais,  I  have  the  right  to  think  that  other  persons  may  be  better 
subjects  for  the  abode  destined  for  me. 

You  will  not  allow  me,  sir,  very  likely,  to  make  a  more  special  application  of 
my  principles  upon  Germany.  But  if  I  communicate  to  you,  sir,  that  we  feed  in 
Germany  more  than  a  thousand  princely  persons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  people — who,  directly  or  indirectly,  put  the  nation 
every  year  to  the  expense  of  about  100,000,000  pounds  sterling — who,  with  their 
numerous  and  well-organised  tail  of  aristocrats,  bureaucrats,  and  soldiers,  do  not 
give  one  penny  of  their  extorted  superfluities  to  the  enslaved  people,  and  who  do 
not  allow  them  willingly  one  iota  of  their  rights — I  need  no  farther  justification 
that  I  am  no  adherent  either  of  the  anti-Socialism  of  your  first  correspondent, 
or  of  the  Socialism  of  Mr.  Lamennais. 

7,  Hereford  Road,  Westbourne  Grove,  London,  Charles  Heinzen. 

December  4bh,  1849. 

MATERIALITY    OF    THE    SOUL. 


Da.  Chalmers  relates  that  many  years  ago,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  a  preacher, 
on  receiving  a  presentation  to  a  country  parish,  preached  his  first  and  cus- 
tomary sermon  previous  to  the  moderation  of  the  call.  The  people  were  not, 
even  from  the  first,  very  much  prepossessed  in  his  favour ;  and  he  unfortunately 
did  not  make  ground  amongst  them  by  this  earliest  exhibition  of  his  gifts,  he  having 
selected  for  the  topic  of  his  pulpit  demonstration  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 
This  had  the  effect  of  ripening  and  confirming  their  disinclination  into  a  violent 
antipathy,  which  carried  them  so  far,  that  they  lodged  with  the  Presbytery  a  formal 
complaint  against  him,  containing  a  series  of  heavy  charges  ;  where,  among  other 
articles  of  their  indictment,  they  alleged  that  he  told  them  the  soul  was  immate- 
rial— which,  according  to  their  version  of  it,  was  tantamount  to  telling  them  it 
was  not  material  whether  they  had  souls  or  no. 


*  GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Feb.  1st,  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  2nd  [8|],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Eclectic  Class.  3rd  [71,  Mr.  Richard 
Hart,  'The  Time  and  Opportunity  for  Effort.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Feb.  3rd  [7],  a 
Lecture. 

South  London  Hall, Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Feb  3rd,  [7],  Mr.  G.  Hooper,  'Prospect 
of  Democratic  L'^nion.' 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill. — Feb.  3rd  (11  a.m.), 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  a 
Lecture. 

Fiasbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Feb.  4th  [8^], 
Mr.  T.  H.  Rees,  '  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Feb.  3rd  [11  a.m.], 
W.  Ji  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

Temperance  Hall,  Broadway,  Westminster. — 
Feb.  4th  [8],  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  Wrongs  of 
England.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street —Feb.  3rd  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE' 
and    Family    Hotel,  10,   Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.    Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 


and  Exchange.  Well- aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  prepaid,  attended 
to. 

BIRTH. DAY  OF  THOMAS  PAINE.— A  Tea 
Party  and  Soiree  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  3rd,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Literary  Institution, 
John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  to  celebrate  the  birth 
day  of  Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  James  Watson  in  the 
chair. 

After  Tea,  Messrs.  Holyoake,  Hart,  O'Brien, 
Campbell,  Thompson,  and  others,  will  address 
the  Meeting.  The  Speeches  will  be  interspersed 
with  appropriate  Music  by  the  Apollonic  Society. 

The  Tea  Party  will  commence  at  5  o'clock. 
Tickets  Qd.  each.  Admission  after  Tea,  at  Seven 
o'clock— Hall  2d.,  Gallery  3d. 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Nkal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  informs  his  Social 
friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 
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On  the  1st  of  February  will  appear,  Price  6d.,  in  a  Coloured  Wrapper,  No.  1  of 
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THEOLOGICAL    REGISTER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

THE    LOGIC    OF    DEATH. 


When  the  cholera  lately  prevailed  here,  many  were  carried  away  without  oppor- 
tunity or  power  to  testify  to  the  stability  of  those  conclusions  which  had  been 
arrived  at  when  life  was  calm,  and  the  understanding  healthy/  The  slightest 
summary  of  opinions,  conscientiously  prepared,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent misrepresentation  after  death,  provided  the  person  who  had  drawn  up  such 
statements,  had  strength  to  revert  to  them,  and  tomake  some  sign  that  a  conviction 
of  their  correctness  remained.  Hetherington  and  myself  drew  up  brief  state- 
ments of  tenets  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  true.  He,  as  we  all  know,  sealed  his 
in  death.  In  several  lectures  on  Death  which  I  delivered,  with  a  view  to  the 
assurance  of  our  friends,  at  the  time  when  no  man  could  calculate  on  life  an  hour, 
I  recited  the  grounds  on  which  my  own  understanding  reposed,  and  requests  were 
made  for  their  publication.  As  these  views  were  known  to  those  who  might  be 
designated  constant  readers,  I  feared  the  repetition  would  be  monotonous,  and 
I  withheld  it;  but  since  we  have  commenced  a  course  in  which  something  said  for 
strangers,  shall  generously  be  considered  as  something  said  for  ourselves,  I  have 
less  hesitation  in  printing  what  follows.  The  book,  of  which  a  second  volume  has 
recently  appeared,  entitled  the  *  Closing  Scenes'  (in  which  the  old  clap-traps  about 
infidel  death-beds  are  revived,  lauded  by  the  Times,  and  patronised  by  the  upper 
classes),  is  proof  that  there  are  priests  going  up  and  down  like  roaring  lions,  seek- 
ing consciences  which  they  may  devour,] 


Since  my  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  in  1842, 1  have  in  some  measure  re- 
presented a  party  of  Perfect  Dissenters,  and  many  ask  the  opinions  of  such  on 
death.  If  the  world  ask  in  respect,  or  curiosity,  or  scorn,  I  answer  for  myself  alike 
courteously  and  distinctly.  I  love  the  world  in  spite  of  its  frowning  moods.  For 
years  I  have  felt  neither  anger  nor  hate  of  any  living  being,  and  I  will  not  ad- 
visedly resuscitate  those  distorting  passions  through  which  we  see  the  errors  of 
each  other  as  crimes. 

In  my  youth  I  was  in  such  rude  contact  with  the  stern  realities  of  life,  that  the  visions 
with  which  theology  surrounded  my  childhood  were  eventually  dispelled,  and  now 
(so  far  as  I  can  penetrate  to  it)  I  look  at  destiny  face  to  face.  Cradled  in  suffering 
and  dependence,  I  was  emboldened  to  think,  and  I  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
churches,  where  I  was  taught  to  repose  them,  the  great  problems  of  Life  and  Time 
and  Death,  and  attempted  the  solution  for  myself.  It  was  not  long  hidden  from 
me  that  if  I  followed  the  monitions  of  the  pulpit,  the  responsibility  was  all  my 
own :  that  at  the  '  bar  of  God,'  before  which  I  was  instructed  all  men  must  one 
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day  stand,  I  found  that  no  preacher  would  take  my  place  if  through  bowing  to  his 
authority  I  adopted  error.  As  I,  therefore,  must  be  responsible  for  myself,  I 
resolved  to  think  for  myself — and  since  no  man  would  answer  for  me,  I  resolved 
that  no  man  should  dictate  to  me  the  opinion  I  should  hold  :  for  he  is  impotent 
indeed,  and  deserves  his  fate,  who  has  not  the  courage  to  act  where  he  is  destined 
to  suffer.  My  resolution  was  therefore  taken,  and  I  can  say  with  Burke,  *  my 
errors,  if  any,  are  my  own  :  I  have  [and  will  have]  no  man's  proxy.' 

In  the  dark  shade  of  this  old  society  my  lot  was  cast,  and  there  I  have  struggled 
for  more  light  for  myself  and  brethren.  For  years  I  toiled,  with  thousands  of 
others,  who  were  never  remunerated  by  the  means  of  paltriest  comfort,  and  whose 
lives  were  never  enlivened  by  pleasure.  In  turning  from  this  I  had  nothing  to 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  lose.  Since  then  my  days  have  been  chequered  and  uncertain, 
but  they  have  never  been  criminal,  nor  servile,  nor  sad.  For  the  luxury  of  woe 
and  the  superfluous  refinement  of  despair,  may  be  indulged  in,  if  by  any,  by  those 
who  live  in  drawing-rooms — sorrow  is  too  expensive  an  article  to  be  consumed  by 
the  cottager  or  garreteer.  The  right-minded  in  the  lowest  station  may  be  rich  in 
the  wise  sense  of  Carlyle : — '  Sweep  away  utterly  all  frothiness  and  falsehood  from 
your  heart ;  struggle  unweariedly  to  acquire  what  is  possible  for  every  man — a 
free,  open, humble  soul ;  speak  not  all,  in  any  wise,  till  you  have  somewhat  to  speak; 
care  not  for  the  reward  of  your  speaking,  but  simply,  and  with  undivided  mind, 
for  the  truth  of  your  speaking  :  then  be  placed  in  what  section  of  Space  and  of 
Time  soever,  do  but  open  your  eyes,  and  they  shall  actually  see,  and  bring  you  real 
knowledge,  wondrous  worthy  of  belief.^  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  see  life ;  and 
it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  explain  my  conceptions  of  death. 

The  gates  of  heaven  are  considered  open  only  to  those  who  believe  as  the  priest 
believes.  The  world  acts  as  if  we  did  not  come  here  to  use  our  understanding. 
The  garments  of  our  opinions  were  cut  out  for  us  by  certain  apostolical  tailors 
some  2,000  or  more  years  ago ;  and  we  are  practically  instructed  that  we  must 
wear  the  old  clothes  of  faith,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fraternity  of  men,  and  the 
favour  of  God.  I  know  the  risks  I  run,but  *  I  am  in  that  place,'  to  use  an  expression  of 
brave  old  Knox,' in  which  it  is  demanded  of  me  to  speak  the  truth;  and  the  truth  I  will 
speak,impugn  it  whoso  lists.'  And,  after  all,the  world  is  not  so  bad  as  antagonism  has 
painted  it.  It  will  forgive  a  man  for  speaking  plainly,  provided  he  takes  care  to 
speak  justly.  To  give  anybody  pain  causes  me  regret;  but,  while  I  respect  the 
feelings  of  others,  I,  as  conscience  and  duty  admonish  me,  respect  the  truth  more 
— and  by  this  course  I  am  society's  friend,  for  he  who  will  never  shock  men 
may  often  deceive  them. 

It  becomes  me  therefore  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  Christian,  If  I  could  find  a 
consistent  and  distinctive  code  of  morality  emanating  from  Jesus  I  would  accept 
it,  and  in  that  sense  consent  to  be  called  Christian.  But  I  cannot  do  it.  Nor  am 
I  a  believer  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  That  which  so  often  falls  below 
the  language  of  men,  I  cannot,  without  disiespect,  suppose  to  be  the  language 
of  God.  To  me  it  is  an  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  higher  than  morality :  there- 
fore, whatever  I  find  in  the  Bible  below  morality  (and  I  find  much),  I  reject — what 
I  find  above  it,  I  suspect—  what  I  find  coincident  with  morality  (whether  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New),  I  retain.  I  make  Morality  my  standard.  It  is  there- 
fore that  I  call  myself  a  Moralist  rather  than  a  Christian.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  which  will  bear  the  test  of  discussion  or  the  face 
of  day,  nothing  whereby  it  can  lay  hold  of  the  world  and  move  it,  which  is  not 
coincident  with  morality.  Therefore  morality  has  all  the  strength  of  Christianity, 
without  the  mystery  and  bigotry  of  the  Bible. 
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But  I  am  not  a  Sceptic,  if  that  is  understood  to  imply  general  doubt ;  for  though 
a  doubt  many  church  dogmas,  I  do  not  doubt  honour,  or  truth,  or  humanity.  I 
am  not  an  Unbeliever,  if  that  implies  the  rejection  of  Christian  truth — since  all  I 
reject  is  Christian  error.  Yet  there  are  four  principal  dogmas  which  I  do  not 
hold:— 

1.  The  fall  of  man. 

2.  The  atonement. 

3.  The  sin  of  unbelief. 

4.  Future  punishment. 
A  disbeliever  in  all  these  doctrines,  why  should  I  fear  to  die  ?    I  will  state  the 

logic  of  death,  as  I  conceive  it,  in  relation  to  these  things. 

1.  If  man  fell  in  the  garden  of  Eden — who  placed  him  there  ?  It  is  said,  God  ! 
Who  placed  the  temptation  there  ?  It  is  said,  God  !  Who  gave  him  an  imperfect 
nature —  a  nature  of  which  it  was  foreknown  it  would  fall  ?  It  is  said,  God  !  To 
what  does  this  amount  ? 

If  a  parent  placed  his  poor  child  near  a  fire  at  which  he  knew  it  would  be  burnt 
to  death,  or  near  a  well  into  which  he  knew  it  would  fall  and  be  drowned,  would 
any  power  of  custom  prevent  our  giving  speech  to  the  indignation  of  the  heart  ? 
And  can  we  pretend  to  believe  God  has  so  acted,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
trust  him  ?  If  God  has  so  acted,  he  may  so  act  again  ?  This  creed  can  aflford  no 
consolation  in  death.  If  he  who  disbelieves  this  dogma  fears  to  die,  he  who 
believes  it  should  fear  death  more. 

2.  Salvation,  it  is  said,  is  offered  to  the  fallen.  But  man  is  not  fallen,  except  on 
the  hypothesis  just  considered.  And  before  man  can  be  accepted  by  God  he  must, 
according  to  Christians,  own  himself  a  degraded  sinner.  But  man  is  not  degraded 
by  the  misfortune  of  Adam.  No  man  can  be  degraded  by  the  act  of  another. 
Dishonour  can  come  only  by  his  own  hands.  Man,  therefore,  needs  not  this  salva- 
tion. And,  if  he  needed  it,  he  could  not  accept  it.  Debarred  from  purchasing  it 
himself,  he  must  accept  it  as  an  act  of  grace.  But  can  it  be  required  of  us  to  go 
even  to  heaven  on  suflferance  ?  We  despise  the  poet  who  is  a  sychophant  to  a 
patron — we  despise  the  citizen  who  crawls  before  the  throne ;  and  shall  God  be 
said  to  have  less  love  of  self-respect  than  man  ?  He  who  will  consent  to  be  saved 
after  this  fashion  hath  most  need  to  fear  that  he  shall  perish,  for  he  seems  to 
deserve  it. 

3.  Then,  in  what  way  can  there  be  a  sin  of  unbelief?  Is  not  the  understanding 
the  subject  of  evidence  ?  A  man,  with  evidence  before  him,  can  no  more  help 
seeing  it  or  feeling  its  weight  than  a  man  with  his  eyes  or  ears  open  can  help 
seeing  the  house  or  tree  before  him,  or  hearing  the  sounds  made  around  him.  If 
a  man  disbelieve,  it  is  because  his  conviction  is  true  to  his  understanding.  If  I 
disbelieve  a  proposition,  it  is  through  lack  of  evidence ;  and  the  act  is  as  virtuous 
(so  far  as  virtue  can  belong  to  that  which  is  inevitable)  as  the  belief  of  it  when  th  J 
evidence  is  perfect.  If  it  is  meant  that  a  man  is  to  believe,  whether  he  sees 
evidence  or  not,  it  means  that  he  is  to  believe  certain  things,  whether  true  or  false 
— in  fine,  that  he  may  qualify  himself  for  heaven  by  hypocrisy  and  lies.  It  Is  of 
no  use  that  the  unbeliever  is  told  that  he  will  be  damned  if  he  does  not  believe  ; 
what  human  frailty  may  do  is  another  thing ;  but  the  judgment  is  clear,  that  a 
man  ouc/ht  not  to  believe,  nor  profess  to  believe,  what  seems  to  him  to  be  false, 
although  he  should  be  damned.  The  believer,  who  seeks  to  propitiate  heaven  by 
this  deceit,  ought  to  fear  its  wrath,  not  the  unbeliever  who  rather  throws  himself  on 
its  justice. 

4.  There  is  the  vengeance  of  God.     But  is  not  the  idea  invalidated  as  soon  as 
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you  name  it?  Can  God  have  that  which  man  ought  not  to  have — vengeance. 
The  jurisprudence  of  earth  has  reformed  itself ;  we  no  longer  punish  absolutely, 
we  seek  the  reformation  of  the  oflfender.  And  shall  we  cherish  in  heaven  an  idea 
we  have  chased  from  earth  ?  But  what  has  to  be  punished  ?  Can  the  sins  of  man 
disturb  the  peace  of  God  ?  If  so,  as  men  exist  in  myriads,  and  action  is  incessant, 
then  is  God,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  has  shown,  the  most  miserable  of  beings,  and 
the  victim  of  his  meanest  creatures.  Surely  we  must  see,  therefore,  that  sin  against 
God  is  impossible.  All  sin  is  finite  and  relative — all  sin  is  sin  against  man.  Will 
God  punish  thiSjwhich  punishes  itself?  If  maa  errs,  the  bitter  consequences  are  ever 
with  him.  Why  should  he  err  ?  Does  he  choose  the  ignorance, incapacity,  passion,  and 
blindness  through  which  he  errs?  Why  is  he  precipitated,  imperfectly  natured, 
into  a  chaos  of  crime  ?  Is  not  his  destiny  made  for  him  ?  and  shall  God  punish 
that  sin  which  is  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  ?  Shall  man  be  condemned  to 
misery  in  eternity  because  he  has  been  made  wretched,  and  weak,  and  erring  in 
time? 

But  if  man  has  fallen  at  his  conscious  peril — has  thoughtlessly  spurned  salvation 
— has  offended  God — will  God  therefore  take  vengeance  ?  Is  God  without  mag- 
nanimity? If  I  do  wrong  to  a  man  who  does  wrong  to  me,  I  come  down  (has  not 
the  ancient  sage  warned  me  ?)  to  the  level  of  my  enemy.  Will  God  thus  descend 
to  the  level  of  vindictive  man  ?  Who  has  not  thrilled  at  the  lofty  question  of 
Volumnia  to  Coriolanus  ? — 

*  Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  V 

Shall  God  be  less  honourable  and  remember  the  wrong  done  against  him,  not  by 
his  equals,  but  by  his  own  frail  creatures  ?  To  be  unable  to  trust  God  is  to  de-r 
grade  him.  Those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  give  the  narratives 
most  interest  and  dignity,  are  the  parables  in  which  a  servant  is  told  to  forgive  a 
debt  to  one  who  had  forgiven  him ;  in  which  a  brother  is  to  be  forgiven  until 
seventy  times  seven  (that  is,  unlimitedly);  and  in  the  prayer  of  Christ,  where  men 
claim  forgiveness  as  they  have  themselves  forgiven  others  their  trespasses. 
What  was  this  but  erecting  a  high  moral  argument  against  the  relentlessness  of 
future  punishment  of  erring  man  ?  If,  therefore,  man  is  to  forgive,  shall  God  do 
less  ?  Shall  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  Is  there  anything  so  grand  in  the  life 
of  Christ  as  his  forgiving  his  enemies  as  he  expired  on  the  cross  ?  Was  it  God 
the  Sufferer  behaving  more  nobly  than  will  God  the  Judge  ?  Was  this  the  mag- 
nificent teaching  of  fraternity  to  vengeful  man,  or  is  it  to  be  regarded  but  a?  a 
sublime  libel  on  the  hereafter  judgments  of  heaven  ?  The  infidel  is  iufiJel  to 
error,  but  he  believes  in  truth  and  humanity,  and  when  he  believes  in  God,  he 
will  prefer  to  believe  that  which  is  noble  of  him.  Holding  by  no  conscious  error^ 
doing  no  dishonour  in  thought,  and  offering  his  homage  to  love  and  truth,  why 
should  the  unbeliever  fear  to  die  ?  Seeing  the  matter  in  this  light,  of  what  can  I 
recant  ?  The  perspicacity  of  truth  may  be  dimmed  by  the  agonies  of  death,  but  no 
amount  of  agony  can  alter  the  nature  of  moral  evidence. 

To  say  (which  is  all  I  do  say)  that  theology  has  not  sufficient  evidence  to  make 
known  to  us  the  existence  of  God,  may  startle  those  who  have  not  thought  upon 
the  matter,  or  who  have  thought  through  others — but  has  not  experience  said  the 
same  thing  to  us  all  ?  Where  the  intellect  fails  to  perceive  the  truth,  it  is  said 
that  the  feelings  assure  us  of  it  by  its  relieving  a  sense  of  Dependence  natural  to 
man.  How  ?  Man  witnesses  those  near  and  dear  to  him  perish  before  his  eyes, 
and  despite  his  supplications.  He  walks  through  no  rose-water  world,  and  no 
special  Providence  smooths  his  path.    Is  not  the  sense  of  Dependence  outraged 
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already  ?  Man  is  weak,  and  a  special  Providence  gives  him  no  strength^ — dis- 
tracted, and  no  counsel — ignorant,  and  no  wisdom — in  despair,  and  no  consolation 
— in  distress,  and  no  relief — in  darkness,  and  no  light.  The  existence  of  God, 
therefore,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  hypothesis  of  philosophy,  seems  not  recognis- 
able in  daily  life.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  '  God  governs  by  general  laws.'  General 
laws  are  inevitable  fate.  General  laws  are  atheistical.  They  say  practically, '  We 
are  without  God  in  the  world — man,  look  to  thyself — weak  though  thou  mayst  be, 
Nature  is  thy  hope.'  And  even  so  it  is.  Would  I  escape  the  keen  wind's  blast, 
I  seek  shelter — from  the  yawning  waves,  I  look  up,  not  to  heaven,  but  to  naval 
architecture.  In  the  fire-damp,  Davy  is  more  to  me  than  the  deity  of  creeds- 
All  nature  cries  with  one  voice, '  Science  is  the  Providence  of  man.'  Help  lies 
not  in  priests,  nor  in  the  prayer  :  it  lies  in  no  theories,  it  is  written  in  no  book,  it 
is  contained  in  no  creed — it  lies  in  science,  art,  courage,  and  industry. 

Some  who  regard  all  profession  of  opinion  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  and  not 
of  the  understanding,  will  tell  me  that  I  can  believe  as  I  please,  and  call  these  Beings 
of  theology  what  names  I  please ;  forgetful  that  names  are  founded  on  distinc- 
tions, and  that  he  who  does  not  penetrate  to  them  is  unqualified  to  decide  this 
matter.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  believe  as  I  please,  or  entitle  things  as  I  please — 
philosophical  evidence  and  classification  leave  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  existence  of  God  is  a  problem  to  which  the  mathematics  of  human  intelli- 
gence seems  to  me  to  furnish  no  solution.  On  the  threshhold  of  the  theme  we 
stagger  under  a  weight  of  words.  We  tread  amid  a  dark  quagmire  bestrewed 
with  slippery  terms.  Wow  the  clearest  miss  their  way,  now  the  cautious  stumble, 
now  the  strongest  fall. 

If  there  be  a  Deity  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  anxious  for  my  gratitude  or  my 
service,  I  am  as  ready  to  render  it  as  any  one  existent,  so  soon  as  I  comprehend 
the  nature  of  my  duty.  I,  therefore,  protest  against  being  considered,  as  Chris 
tians  commonly  consider  the  unbeliever,  as  one  who  hates  God,  or  is  without  a 
reverential  spirit.  Hatred  implies  knowledge  of  the  objectionable  thing,  and  can 
not  exist  where  nothing  is  understood.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  believe  in  God,  but 
I  am  unwilling  to  use  language  for  which  I  have  no  adequate  idea  present  to  my 
own  understanding. 

Deem  me  not  blind  to  the  magnificence  of  nature  or  the  beauties  of  art,  because 
I  interpret  their  language  differently  from  others.  I  thrill  in  the  presence  of  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  exult  in  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun.  Whether  the  world 
wears  her  ebon' and  jewelled  crown  of  Night,  or  the  Day  walks  wonderingly  forth 
over  the  face  of  nature,  to  me — 

Not  the  lightest  leaf  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams. 

It  is  not  in  a  low  but  in  an  exalted  estimate  of  nature  that  my  rejection  of  the 
popular  theology  arises.  The  wondrous  manifestations  of  nature  indispose  me 
to  degrade  it  to  a  secondary  rank.  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
J^'ggregate  of  matter  which  we  call  Nature  is  eternal,  because  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive a  state  of  things  when  nothing  was.  There  must  always  have  been  something, 
or  there  could  be  nothing  now.  This  the  dullest  feel.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  idea 
of  the  eternity  of  matter.  And  in  the  eternity  of  matter  we  are  assured  of  the  self 
existence  of  matter,  for  self-existence  is  the  most  majestic  of  attributes,  and  in- 
cludes all  others.  That  which  has  the  power  to  exist  independently  of  a  God,  has 
doubtless  the  power  to  act  without  the  delegation  of  one.  It  therefore  seems  to 
me  that  Nature  and  God  are  one — in  other  words,  that  the  God  whom  we  seek  is 
he  nature  whom  we  know. 
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I  will  not  encumber,  obscure,  or  conceal  my  meaning  with  a  cloud  of  words.  I 
recognise  in  Nature  but  the  properties  of  matter.  The  term  God  seems  to  me 
inapplicable  to  Nature.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Theist,  God  signifies  an  entity, 
spiritual  and  percipient,  distinct  from  matter.  With  Pantheists  the  term  God 
signifies  the  aggregate  of  Nature — but  nature  as  a  Being,  intelligent  and  con- 
scious. It  is  my  inability  to  subscribe  to  either  of  these  views  which  constitues 
me  an  atheist.  I  cannot  rank  myself  with  the  Theists,  because  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  beyond  nature  distinct  from  it,  and  above  It.  The  language  invented  by 
Pope,  expressing  that '  we  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,'  has  no  sig- 
nificance for  me,  as  I  know  nothing  besides  Nature,  and  can  conceive  of  nothing 
greater.  The  majesty  of  the  Universe  so  transcends  my  faculties  of  penetration, 
that  I  pause  in  awe  and  silence  before  it.  It  seems  not  to  belong  to  man  to  com- 
prehend its  attributes  and  extent,  and  to  affirm  what  lies  beyond  it.  The  Theist, 
therefore,  I  leave ;  but  I  go  with  the  Pantheist  so  far  as  to  accept  the  fact  of 
Nature  in  the  plenitude  of  its  diverse,  illimitable,  and  transcendent  manifesta- 
tions, but  I  cannot  go  farther  and  predicate  with  the  Pantheist  the  unity  of  its 
intelligence  and  consciousness.  This  is  the  inability,  rather  than  any  design  of 
my  own,  which  resolves  me  as  one  of  that  class  of  speculationists  designated,  in 
the  technicality  of  theology.  Atheists. 

One  has  said,  I  know  not  whether  in  the  spirit  of  scorn  or  sufiering,  but  I  re- 
peat it  in  the  spirit  of  truth — *  What  went  before  and  what  will  follow  me,  I  re- 
gard as  two  black  impenetrable  curtains,  which  hang  down  at  the  two  extremities 
of  human  life,  and  which  no  living  man  has  yet  drawn  aside.  Many  hundreds  of 
generations  have  already  stood  before  them  with  their  torches,  guessing  anxiously 
what  lies  behind.  On  the  curtain  of  Futurity  many  see  their  own  shadows,  the 
forms  of  their  passions  enlarged  and  put  in  motion ;  they  shrink  in  terror  at  this 
image  of  themselves.  Poets,  philosophers,  and  founders  of  states,  have  painted 
this  curtain  with  their  dreams,  more  smiling  or  more  darkj  as  the  sky  above  them 
was  cheerful  or  gloomy;  and  their  pictures  deceive  the  eye  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  Many  jugglers,  too,  make  profit  of  this  our  universal  curiosity:  by 
their  strange  mummeries  they  have  set  the  outstretched  fancy  in  amazement.  A 
deep  silence  reigns  behind  this  curtain ;  no  one  once  within  will.answer  those  he 
has  left  without ;  all  you  can  hear  is  a  hollow  echo  of  your  question,  as  if  you 
shouted  into  a  chasm.'* 

Theology  boasts  that  it  has  obtained  an  answer.  What  is  it  ?  The  world  will 
stand  still  to  hear  it.  Worshipper  of  Jesus,  of  Jehovah,  of  Allah,  of  Bramah — 
in  conventicle,  cathedral,  mosque,  temple,  or  in  unbounded  nature — what  is  the 
secret  of  the  universe,  and  the  destiny  of  man  ?  What  knowest  thou  more  than 
thy  fellows,  and  what  dost  thou  adore  ?  They  have  no  secret  to  tell.  You  have 
still  the  old  dual  answer  of  centuries,  given  in  petulance  or  contempt: — *  All  the 
world  have  heard  it,  and  so  have  you  ' — or,  *  None  can  understand  the  Infinite, 
and  so  you  must  submit.'  The  solution  of  the  problem  must  therefore  be  sought 
independently. 

Separate  individual  man  from  the  traditions  of  theology,  and  what  is  his  history  ? 
A  few  years  ago  he  sprang  into  existence  like  a  bubble  on  the  ocean  of  time,  or  a 
flower  on  the  plain.  He  comes  from  the  blank  chaos  of  the  past,  where  conscious- 
ness was  never  known,  where  no  gleam  of  the  present  ever  pierces,  no  voice  of  the 
future  is  ever  heard.  He,  however,  exists — but  in  what  age  he  appears,  or  among 
what  people  or  circumstances  he  is  thrown,  is  to  him  a  matter  of  chance.     To  him 

*  Catlyle's  Life  of  Schiller. 
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no  control,  no  choice,  is  vouchsafed.  His  physical  constitution,  his  powers  and 
susceptibilities,  his  proportion  of  health  or  disease,  are  made  for  him:  and  fettered 
in  nature  and  fixed  in  sphere,  he  goes  forth  to  struggle  or  to  triumph,  and  en- 
counter the  war  of  elements,  the  strife  of  passion,  and  oppose  himself  to  ignorance, 
error,  and  interest,  as  best  he  may. 

Three  or  four  years  pass  away  before  sentient  existence  is  lighted  with  the 
spark  of  consciousness  which  burns  faintly,  intensely,  or  flickeringly  till  death. 
Gradually  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  disclose  themselves  to  man.  The  ocean 
in  its  majesty,  or  the  earth  in  its  variety  engage  him — spring  is  exhilarating, 
summer  smiling,  autumn  forboding,  winter  stern.  By  day  the  sun,  by  night  the 
moon  and  stars  look  down  like  the  eyes  of  time  watching  his  movements.  Above 
him,  is  inconceivable  altitude — around  him, unbounded  distance — below,  unfathom- 
able profundity,  and  he  arrives  at  such  idea  as  man  has  of  the  infinite.  What  is, 
seems  to  exist  of  its  own  inherent  power.  It  always  was,  or  it  could  not  be.  The 
idea  of  universal  nonentity  is  instinctively  rejected.  Utter  annihilation  never 
enters  into  his  most  desultory  conceptions.  The  sentiment  of  the  everlasting 
seems  the  first  fruit  of  mediation,  as  an  impression  of  the  infinite  was  the  first 
lesson  of  comprehensive  observation,  Man  stands  connected  with  the  infinite  by 
position,  and  is  related  to  the  eternal  in  his  origin,  and  an  emotion  of  conscious 
dignity  follows  the  first  exercise  of  his  reason — and  his  pride  and  his  confidence 
are  strengthened  by  perceiving  that  this  infinite  is  the  infinite  of  phenomena  ^ 
and  the  eternal,  that  of  matter.  He  may  be  but  the  spray  dashed  carelessly  against 
the  shore,  or  the  meteor-flash  that  for  a  moment  illumines  a  speck  of  cloud — or  a 
sand  of  the  desert  that  the  whirlwind  sweeps  into  a  transient  elevation  with 
scarcely  time  for  distinction :  yet  he  is  sustained  by  conscious  connection  with  the 
ever-existing,  though  ever-changing — his  home  is  with  the  everlasting,  and  when 
he  sinks,  it  is  into  the  bosom  of  nature,  the  magnificent  womb  and  mausoleum  of 
all  life. 

As  youth  advances,  and  his  experience  increases,  he  finds  his  knowledge  ampli- 
fied. With  nothing  intuitive  but  the  aptitude  to  learn,  he  feels  that  his  wisdom  is 
ever  commensurate  with  his  industry  or  observation — and  as  even  aptitude  is  bat 
progressively  manifested,  he  perceives  that  to  attempt  the  untried^  is  to  develop 
his  being  more.  Prematurely  wasted  by  sudden  efforts  to  change  the  order  of 
society,  or  influences  of  things,  he  sees  that  nature  never  hastens,  and  that  in 
measured  continuity  of  action  lies  the  rule  of  success.  Neither  the  muscle  of  the 
gladiator,  nor  the  brain  of  Newton,  acquired  at  once  their  volume  or  power — the 
mountain  to  be  levelled,  or  the  pyramid  to  be  raised,  is  not  the  result  of  a  single 
hasty  attempt,  but  of  repeatiBd  and  patient  efforts.  Thus,  while  man  learns  that 
his  degree  of  intelligence  depends  upon  his  industry  and  observation,  his  conquests 
depend  on  the  strength  of  his  perseverance — and  he  looks  to  himself,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  faculties,  and  the  well  direction  of  his  exertions,  both  for  his  knowledge 
and  his  power.  His  lot  may  be  cast  in  barbarian  caves,  where  ignorance  and  wild- 
ness  ever  frown,  or  under  gilded  pinnacles,  where  learning  and  refinement  are 
lustrous  :  he  may  have  to  tread  the  very  rudimental  steps  of  civilisation,  or  he 
may  have  but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  appropriate  its  spoils — still  what  he  will 
be  will  depend  on  his  aptitudes,  and  what  he  will  acquire  on  his  discrimination j 
applic  ation,  and  assiduity. 

As  his  improvement,  so  also  his  protection  depends  on  his  own  precautions.  He 
defends  himself  from  the  elements'  inclemency  by  suitable  clothing — for  health 
he  seeks  the  salubrious  locality,  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  exercise,  recreation, 
and  rest  in  due  proportion,  and  observes  temperance  in  all  things.     His  security 
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on  land  is  the  w^ell-built  habitation — on  the  sea  the  J5rmly-built  vessel.  His  rela- 
tion to  the  external  world,  and  the  conditions  of  fraternity  with  his  fellows,  are 
the  physical  and  social  problems  he  has  to  solve.  He  sees  the  strength  of  passion 
and  the  educative  force  of  circumstances,  and  he  studies  them  to  control  them. 
The  affairs  of  men  are  a  process  which  he  seeks  to  wisely  regulate,  not  blindly 
and  violently  thwart.  The  world  has  two  ages — those  of  fear  and  love.  The 
barbarian  and  incipient  past  has  been  the  epoch  of  fear.  Even  now  its  dark 
shadows  lower  over  us.  Love  has  never  yet  emerged  from  poesy  and  passion,  has 
not  yet  put  forth  half  its  strength,  nor  kindness  half  its  power.  These  graceful 
forces  of  humanity,  whose  victory  is  that  of  peace,  have  scarcely  invaded  the 
dominions  of  war — but  love  will  one  day  step  into  the  throne  of  fear,  and  the  arts 
of  peace  become  the  business  of  life,  and  fraternity  the  watch-word  of  joyous 
nations.  Plainly,  as  though  written  with  the  finger  of  Orion  on  the  vault  of  night, 
does  man  read  this  future  in  his  heart.  The  impulse  of  affection  that  leaps  un- 
bidden in  his  breast,  which,  though  suppressed  in  competitive  stiife,  or  withered 
by  cankering  cares,  yet  returns  in  the  woodland  walk  and  the  midnight  musing, 
ever  whispering  of  something  better  to  be  realised  than  war,  and  dungeons,  and 
isolated  wealth  have  yet  brought  us.  The  student  of  self  and  nature,  thus  im- 
pressed, goes  forth  into  the  busy  scene  of  life,  to  improve  and  to  please.  The  at- 
tributes which  rationalism  prescribes  to  man,  are  perennial  discretion  and  kindness. 
Thus  I  have  believed.  I  accepted  the  order  of  things  I  found  without  com- 
plaint, and  I  attempted  their  improvement  without  despair — and  it  might  be  written 

on  my  tomb, 

I  was  not  troubled  with  the  time  which  drove 
O'er  my  content  its  strong  necessities, 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewailed  their  way. 

And  if  looking  out  from  the  bed  of  death,  over  the  dark  sea  of  the  future,  on 
which  no  voyager's  bark  is  seen  returning,  I  could  place  no  dependence  on  priestly 
dogmas,  which  all  life  has  belied.  The  paltry  vision  of  gilt  trumpets,  and  angels' 
wings,  seem  like  the  visions  of  irony  or  levity.  The  reality  it  is  mere  heroic  to 
contemplate.  The  darkness  and  mystery  of  the  future  create  a  longing  for  un- 
ra,velment.  The  enigma  of  life  makes  the  poetry  of  death,  and  invests  with  a 
sublime  interest  the  last  venture  on  untried  existence.  G.  J.  H. 


FROM    SENECA. 


All  thy  life  long,  learn  how  to  die,  though  thou  wilt  be  able  to  make  use  of  what 
thou  hast  learnt  but  one  single  time.     Learn  to  die  ;  it  is  unlearning  to  be  a  slave. 

Neither  children  nor  madmen  fear  death.  How  humiliating  to  reason  not  to  be 
able  to  furnish  what  insanity  can  procure ! 

To  die,  is  to  become  again  what  we  once  were.  Is  the  flame  less  happy  when  it 
is  extinguished,  than  it  was  before  it  was  kindled  ?  Are  we  not  kindled  and  ex- 
tinguished by  the  breath  of  nature  ?  It  is  an  error  to  say  death  only  follows  life ; 
it  precedes  it  likewise.  To  have  terminated,  and  not  to  have  begun*  existence, 
must  be  the  same. 

Not  a  long  life,  but  a  pleasant  one,  constitute  the  happiness  of  our  existence ; 
for  which  reason,  the  wise  man  does  not  live  as  long  as  he  may,  but  as  long  as  he 
likes.  If  misfortune  oppress  him,  he  throws  off  the  burthen.  To  him  it  is  abso- 
lutely indifferent  whether  he  waits  the  arrival  of  death,  or  goes  out  to  meet  it: 
whether  he  empties  his  cup  drop  by  drop,  or  at  a  single  draught. 

[This  number  is  intended  for  circulation  as  a  Tract.] 


[A  SUPPLEMENT  IS  GIVEN  WITH  THIS  NUMBER.] 


Whe  Mta^onev 


SUPPLEMENT. 


MONTHLY    NOTES. 


We  have  to  apologise  to  monthly  readers  for  inability  to  supply  the  Monthly  Parts.  We 
can  only  hope  that  they  have  preserved  duplicate  copies  of  the  weekly  numbers.  It  is 
quite  a  nev?  sensation  to  sell  all  we  print.  We  hope  in  future  to  be  better  provided  on 
magazine  day.  We  do  not  of  course  give  a  wrapper,  having  nothing  to  wrap  in  them  ; 
but  the  matter  we  promised  should  appear  on  the  wrapper  we  give,  and  much  more,  in 
the  Supplement.     We  hope  in  future  to  give  supplement  and  wrapper  too.  ' 

The  friends  and  readers  ef  the  Reasoner  have  already  furnished  615  sixpences  I 
towards  the  Thousand  we  proposed.  There  exists  a  society  of  Editors  and  Proprietors  , 
of  the  London  press,  who  are  agitating  a  repeal  of  the  Advertisement  duty.  To  this 
object  the  Da27y  News  has  given  £10,  but  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Committee  have 
already  acknowledged,  in  their  report,  the  receipt  of  a  larger  sum  than  this  from  '  one 
unstamped  paper,  the  Reasoner.^  If  the  readers  and  friends  of  this  journal  who  have 
not  yet  subscribed  their  sixpences  will  do  so  immediately,  and  enable  us  to  complete  the 
1000  sixpences  promised  by  me,  they  will  put  this  paper  in  the  honourable  position  of 
being  an  example  to  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  example  will  be  followed,  so  that  our  friends  will  not  only  give  help  themselves,  but 
be  the  cause  of  help  from  others.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  will  bring  the  objects  of  the 
Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee  before  Parliament  at       early  day. 

G,   J.  HOLYOAKE, 

TO  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE,  ESQ., 

AUTHOR    OF    'the    ARGUMENT   A    PRIORI    FOR    THE    EXISTENCE    OF    GOD.' 


Sir,— Several  years  since  you  thought  proper  to  send  a  missive  to  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  in  which  you  called  upon  them  to  refute  your  argu- 
ment, if  they  could.  After  the  cessation  of  this  periodical,  the  conductors  of  the 
Movement  were  favoured  with  another  application  of  the  like  kind.  Mr.  South- 
well, amongst  others,  responded  to  your  challenge,  with  whom  you  carried  ou  a 
rather  lengthened  controversy,  in  which  much  acrimony  was  exhibited.    • 

Into  the  merits  of  this  controversy  I  will  not  venture  farther  than  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Southwell's  reasoning  did  not  convince  me  your  argument  was  erroneous. 

Subsequently  I  myself  joined  you  in  a  written  discussion  on  the  merits  of  your 
argument.  You  took  the  initiative,  to  which  I  replied  in  a  paper  studiously  freed 
from  personalities.  You,  in  your  rejoinder,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  observed 
the  same  rule. 

Although  provoked— as  I  think  justly— at  such  sarcasms  as  you  employed,  I 
nevertheless  passed  them  over,  in  my  next  paper,  in  total  silence— directing  my 
attention  solely  to  the  question  at  issue.  This  paper  you  received  more  than  four 
years  since,  to  which  you  have  not  as  yet  sent  an  answer. 

I  now  beg  to  be  informed,  through  the  columns  of  the  Reasoner,  if  I  am  to 
consider  you  unable  to  reply  successfully  to  my  last  criticism  on  'The  Argument.' 

Your  obedient  servant,  Aliquis. 


:GIVEN  WITH  No.  5.] 


-m 
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PROPOSED    CORRESPONDENCY. 


Me.  Garbutt,  Jun.,  of  Leeds,  proposes  that  as  many  readers  of  the  Reasoner  as 
are  in  the  condition  to  do  it,  should  communicate  their  names  and  addresses  for 
classification  and  insertion  in  the  supplement  of  the  Reasoner. 

"We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  such  names,  and  publish  a  list  of  them.  Some  of 
the  peace  and  religious  organs  do  this  very  successfully.  Mr.  Garbutt  proposes 
that  each  reader  should  engage  to  get  another  subscriber,  who,  in  his  turn,  should 
engage  to  get  another.  If  the  present  readers  could  be  so  inspired  as  to  move  in 
this  manner,  very  superior  results  would  follow.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive 
names,  ou  purpose  to  insert  them  under  the  head  of  persons  friendly  to  the 
Reasoner. ______ 

THE    LENGTH    OF    A    GEOLOGICAL    DAY. 


Before  Geology  sprung  into  existence  the  term  '  Day '  was  held  to  signify 
nothing  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  since,  our  priests  have  discoveied 
that  such  a  meaning  cannot  be  held  unless  they  oppose  the  revelations  of 
Geology,  which  rest  upon  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  contemned.  They,  therefore,  have 
had  recourse  to  another  rendering  of  the  passage,  viz., '  Day '  signifies  '  A  period 
of  time/  Grant  it  to  be  so.  Geology  proves  that  each  of  these  periods  must 
have  been  of  very  long  duration.  Perhaps  millions  of  years.  Suppose  only 
about  10,000  years.  Man  was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  so  he  must  have  lived 
more  than  10,000  years.  But  alas  !  we  find  that  'AH  the  days  that  Adam  lived 
were  930  :  and  he  died.'  Adam  lived  scarcely  a  1000  years,  conseqaently  he  lived 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  supposed  10,000  years  (which  perhaps  ought  to  be 
ten  times  greater.)  Yet  such  men  as  a  Buckland,  a  Pye  Smith,  a  Hugh  Miller, 
cause  fair  and  truthful  science  to  bow  at  the  foot  of  religion.  W.  Y.  P. 

[The  priests  will  prove  too  sharp  for  our  correspondent.  They  who  can  turn 
twenty-four  hours  into  'a  period  of  time,'  will  not  be  long  in  telling  us  that  Adam 
was  created  late  in  the  day — just  930  years  before  it  was  dark. — Ed.] 

MOVEMENT  AMONG  THE  METROPOLITAN  DISSENTERS. 


The  Dissenters  of  the  metropolis  are  endeavouring  to  rocruit  their  languishing  ron- 
gregations  from  the  working  classes,  and  to  efiiect  this,  have  lately  given  a  series  of 
politic  a- religious  lectures  addressed  expressly  to  them,  inviting  discussion  at  the  close  of 
each.  On  Sunday,  the  2'7th  January,  working  men  were  especially  requested  to  attend 
the  numerous  '  independent'  chapels  to  hear  an  address  suited  to  their  position  in 
society,  and  to  receive,  on  leaving,  a^  characteristic  essay.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
A.M.,  officiated  at  Stepney  meeting,  and  delivered  an  address  on  '  Modern  Infidelity,' 
taking  the  Reasoner  as  its  exponent,  and  reading  occasionally  short  extracts  from  the 
enclosed  tract,  which  had  been  circulated  a  few  weeks  before  at  a  public,  meeting  at  the 
same  place.  Of  course  the  teachings  of  the  Reasoner  were  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented, but  there  is  novelty  and  encouragement  in  the  fact,  which  should  urge  our 
friends  to  fresh  exertions.  The  reverend  gentleman  assured  his  hearers,  '  that  if  the 
Reasoner^s  views  were  correct,  Jesus  Christ  was  one  of  the  vilest  impostors  that  ever 
lived.'  This  gentleman  is  likely  to  receive  the  attention  he  deserves  from  friends  in  the 
localityj  who  think  much  good  might  be  effected  by  the  issue  of  hand-bills,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  for  distribution,  containing  the  views  advocated  by  the  Reasoner.  J.  P.  A. 

[The  tract  referred  to  by  J.  P.  A.  was  composed   of  extracts  from  Nos.  57  and  79  of 
the  Reasoner,  and  entitled  *  Recollections  of  a  Sunday  School.'— Ed.] 

MEMORY     OF     PAINE. 


On  Sunday  evening  a  very  numerous  Tea  Party  and  crowded  meeting  commemo- 
rated the  Birthday  of  Paine.  Mr.  J.  Watson  presided.  Short  nddresscs  were 
delivered  by  Messrs.  W.  Cooper,  Campbell,  Thompson,  Mrs.  Mathews,  Linton, 
Holyoake,  and  Hart.  The  meeting  responded  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  by  subscribing  (Mr.  Adkins's  5s.  included)  fifty-nine  sixpences  tor 
the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. 
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REASONER    FUND. 


Aliquis 

S.  Morton,  Macclesfield 

D.  G.,  Leeds 

W.  W.  Ossct 

N.  S.,  half-yeirly 

R.  Aspden,  Rochdale 

John  Hill,  per  ditto 

John  Carter 

Mr.  Pebody,  Northampton 

Mr.  Corby,  ditto 

J.  Gurney,  ditto 

Mr.  Mills,  ditto 

T.  F.,  per  Mr.  Truelove 

P.  K.,  Manchester 

J.  McD. 

J.  C,  Leamington 

T.  Whitaker 

A  Friend,  per  Mr»  Watson 

A  Friend  and  Wife,  75,  Westmore 

land-place 
H.  A.  Ivory,  half-yearly 
H,  Morrison 
J.  C.  P.,  per  ditto 
W.  B.,  per  ditto 
W.  Woolley,  Shelton 


..    100 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

..      10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • .        1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

0 

..        5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

..        1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

J.  Shepherd,  jun. 

Ch.  and  Wm.  McKinn,Whitehaven 

A  Friend,  Huddersfield 

W  Forscutt,  Gravesend 

T.  M.  Jenkins,  Staley bridge 

S.  Pettit 

P.  Sharland,  per  H.  A.  Ivory 

Daniel  Murphy 

R.  R. 

James   Currie,  Paisley,   per    Mr. 

Motherwell 
David  Tunks  ••• 

Arthur  Trevelyan 
S.  B.,  per  Mr.  Watson 
T.  Rose 
Mr.  Raymond 

Hugo  . . 

James  Bentley 
R.  F.  Restieaux 

F.  Manley,  Hanley,  per  E.  Jervis* 

G.  Davenport,  per  ditto 
James  Wright,  Derby 
Ploughboy  . . 

Total 


5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

55 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

\ 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

THE  NEWSPAPER  STAMP  ABOLITION  COMMITTEE. 


Previously  Acknowledged 
Edward  Search 
Mr.  Allen 

D.  G. 

W,  J.,  St.  Thomas  Green 

E.  Borrows,  per  R.  Buckie 

H,  Carr,  per  W.  Knowles,  Hyde 

John  Moss,  per  ditto 

John  Sawyer,  per  ditto 

Mr.  Charles  Tempest 

N.  S.,  Bath 

Joseph  Merrin,  Canterbury 

D.  N.,  North  Owran 

J.  S.,  ditto 

R.W.,  ditto 

W.  B.,  Leicester 

S.  F.,  Cambridge 

Thomas  Jackson  and  Friends,  Fenton 

George  Turner 

Joseph  Tomkinson 

Mr.  Pebody,  Northampton 

J.  Gurney 

Mr.  Wills 

J.  Gimson,  Leicester 

W.  H.  Holvoak,  ditto 

H.  Jelfery,  Dublin 

R.  Woolenden,  ditto 

S.  Finch 


395, 
40' 
J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
J 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 


Thomas  James 

H.  Begg  and  J.  Cowie 

W.  Cook,  Bradford 

J.  Shepherd,  Portsmouth 

Mr.  Parks,  per  ditto 

R.  Buckle,  Halifax 

B.  Burrows 

C.  G.  H. 

P.  L.,  per  Mr.  Watson 

J,  Brown  and  two  Friends,  York 

W-  Forscutt,  Gravesend 

J.  B.eetand  3  Friends,  per  Mr.  Jenkins 

Daniel  Murphy 

John  Foster,  Hull 

W.  A.  Head,  per  dito 

J.  D.  H.,  per  ditto 

Dr.  Lees,  Leeds 

Mr.  Newton 

(Per  Mr.  Motherwell,  of  Paisley.) 
David  Glassford 
James  Motherwell 
George  Agnew 
George  Macfarlane 
Peter  Thomson 
John  Wright 
James  Currie 
Malcolm  Kincard 
Arthur  Trevelyan,  second  subscription 


254     6 


1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
20 


*  W^ith  other  subscriptions  for  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee,  ac- 
knowledged in  another  part,  Mr.  Jervis  writes  —In  making  this  remittance  allow 
me,  sir,  on  behalt  of  myself  and  friends,  to  express  the  pleasure  we  feel  on  reading  the 
announcerat:nt  of  t'le  Beisoner^s  continuance,  for  which  we  feel  our  obligations  are 
due  to  '  W.  J.  B.,'  'Aliquis,'  and  other  valuable  friends,  to  whose  generous  assist- 
ance the  means  of  '  persisting'  must  be  ascribed.  E.  J, 


;yi 


--m 
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C.  H.  J.,  per  Mr.  Watson 

An  omission  in  the  acknowledgment 

from  Mr.  Stoddart,  No.  25 
•J-  Ramsbottom,  Hulme 
A.  S.,  per  Mr,  Watson 
A,  B.,  ditto 
R.  F.  Restieaux 
T.  Watts,  Islington 
E.  Jervis,  Hanley 
J.  Lees,  per  ditto 


8d. 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Feb.  8th,  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  9th  [8|],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Eclectic  Class.  10th  [7^],  Thomas 
Cooper,  *  Daniel  Defoe.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Feb.  lOtfa  [7],  a 
Lecture. 

South  London  Hall, Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Feb-  loth  [7],  Mr.  W.  Baker,  'Baxter's 
Call  to  the  Unconverted.' 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill,— Feb.  lOth  [11  a.m.,] 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  a 
Lecture. 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Feb.  11th  fS?], 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  "Ihe 
Medical  Aspect  of  Temperance  &  Total  Abstinence.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Feb.  10th  [11  a.m.], 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

Temperpnce  Hall,  Broadway,  Westminster.— 
Feb.  nth '[8],  Mr.  S.  M.  Kydd,  '  Revolutions  on 
the  Continent.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.— Feb.  10th  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE' 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  prepaid,  attended 
to. 


An  Emigrant,  lately  leaving  Liverpool,  left, 
without  solicitation,  the  following  letter  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  James  Spuir,  of  No.  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool: — 

I  came  to  stop  at  his  house  in  consequence  of  an 
advertisement  which  I  accidently  saw  in  the  Eea- 
toner,  as  I  wished  to  stop  here  for  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  my  embarking  with  my  wife  and  family  for 
America.  He  has  acted  towards  me  much  more  as 
a  sincere  friend  than  a  perfect  stranger.  He  has 
every  accommodation  at  his  house,  and  at  ver" 
moderate  charges  ;  and  being  a  well-educated  and 
experienced  man,  he  is  in  every  way  calculated  to 
give  the  best  information,  assistance,  and  advice  to 
intending  emigrants;  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish 
that  those  of  my  friends  in  England  who  wish  to 
embark  from  this  port  may  stop  at  his  house,  and 
they  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  in  every 
respect.  John  Henky  Koch. 

Formerly  of  Clapham,  Surrey. 

(^OALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
J  and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mforras  his  Social 
friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 


J.  Pass,  per  ditto  . .  \ 

H.  Redfern,  per  ditto  . .  i 

J.  B.,  Liverpool  ..  2 

James  Wright                                         ,  j 

Ploughboy  , ,  I 

James  Adkins,  Oxford  . .  10 

Given  at  John-st.,  on  Sunday  evennig  49 

J.  Keeley  , .  5 

Total  ..         GUk 

the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 

INTIMATIONS. 

Received.— S.  Morton.  (Mr.  Owen's  address  is 
Cox's  Hotel,  Jermyn-street,  Piccadilly.)  —  R. 
Rider.  (We  should  prefer  Bohn's  Translation  of 
the  History  of  Girondists.)— J.  Sturzaker.  (What 
Doctor  is  referred  to?  Write  to  Mr.  Whitaker, 
please)— N.  S.  ^Second  letter.)— J.  W.  (We 
will  attend  to  the  intimation  with  pleasure.) — J. 
Mugridge.  (Is.)— E.  Wheeler.  (Will  see  we 
have  perfected  the  '  Guide  to  the  Lecture  Room. 'J 
N.  S. — (The  note  on  name  to  hand.)— A  Friend, 
Huddersfield.  fFor  Carlile  Monument  Is.)  — 
Daniel  Murphy,  Is.  for  the  same.— D.  Tunks. 
(We  were  obliged  by  both  enclosures.)— W. 
Piercy.  (Probably  Gilpin,  Bishopsgate-street, 
could  supply  it :  it  was  published  in  Glasgow.^  — 
W.  Y.  P.— M.  L.— Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  of  Man- 
chester, has  written  a  cordial  letter  conceri.ing  the 
future  of  the  Reasoner,  assuring  us  that  it  always 
has  his  constant  support. — Mr.  Cook,  of  Ipswich, 
will  take  a  dozen  of  the  Reasoner  weekly,  and 
a'ter  selling  what  he  can,  and  keeping  a  copy  for 
binding,  circulate  any  remaining. — J.  Hunter. 
(His  letter  of  concurrence  was  gratifying,  but  we 
think  he  estimates  the  controling  power,  religion, 
too  highly;  we  shall,  however,  hold  fast  by  our 
practical  rule  of  making  relgion  consistent,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  common  sense.)— M.  A.  L.  intends 
taking  three  copies  weekly. — T.  W.  G.,  Leicester, 
and  another  or  two,  intend  sending  all  the  clergy- 
men of  Leicester  ('of  all  denominations^  copies  of 
the  Reasoner  as  often  as  they  can. — J.  H,  HoUi- 
day.  (We  have  endeavoured  to  procure  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Young  Mother's  Guide.'  We  greatly 
regret  having  made  the  announcement  of  it :  if  we 
could  procure  the  manuscript  we  should  feel 
bound  to  publish  it  ourselves. — B.  Hagen. — J.  B. 
and  phonographic  epistle. — Samel  Saunders,  New 
Radford. — One  whois  AtLirst,  willfind  Nos.  51,  52, 
and  60,  as  also  in  *  Paley  Refuttd  m  his  own 
Words,'  an  essay  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  further  infor- 
mation upon  the  design  argument. — T.It.  B.  Potts. 
— *  What  is  Competition  ?'  Ploughboy.  (We 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  religion  of 
the  Dispatch,  Its  professions  are  generally 
liberal;  but  its  liberalities  are  not  reducible  to 
any  rule.)— Thomas  Locke,  for  Carlile  Monument, 
Is. 


Papers  Received. —  Commercial  Journal  and 
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They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — E  o  i  t  ok. 


THE     GOD     OF     REVOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Editor, — The  misrepresentation  of  our  enemies  with  regard  to  their  own 
criminals  was  the  subject  of  my  last  letter.     The  misrepresentations  attaching  to 
our  own  friends  require  to  be  equally  checked.      How  many  times  has  Mrs. 
Martin    been  represented  in   prints   as   having    died    confessing  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  condemning  infidelity  !     Heterodoxy,  in  the  person  of  Hether- 
ington,  was  proof  against  the  perversions  of  orthodoxy,  but  it  was  not  secure 
against  the  doxy  of  Mr.  Bronterre  O'Brien,  and  other  liberals  and  radicals.    Ac- 
cording to  them,  atheism  was  falsehood  or  insanity;  not  something  proceeding 
from  principle  or  truth,  but  a  result  of  resistance  to  the  abuses  of  religion. 
Mr.    Bronterre     O'Brien    is    one    of    those    who    probably    theoretically    sup- 
port the  idea  of  God  in   politics.     Mazzini  and   the   Pope,  Kossuth  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  have  appealed  to  God,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  Socialists 
and  the  restorers  of  the  old  order  of  things.     Mazzini  called  loudly  upon  God — 
the  God  of  truth,  or  the  true  God  ;  but,  in  the  act  of  appealing,  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  French.     If  there  was  a  God,  Mazzini,  I  suppose,  did  not  apply  to  the  right 
one,  or  the  acting  God,  who  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Pope. 
Kossuth  was  equally  certain  that  God  would  take  the  part  of  the  weak,  of  the 
truth,  and  of  the  right :  the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  a  short  declaration  of  his 
reliance  upon  the  almighty  unknown,  and  backed  it  by  an  army,  which,  by  events, 
warranted  the  belief.    Republicans  and  Socialists  have  certainly  not  been  assisted 
in  working  out  their  theories  by  God;  whilst  Louis  Napoleon,  on  his  knees  with 
the  clergy,  fighting  his  God's  battles,  has  been  successful  in  his  policy.     Yet, 
without  a  Providence,  what  is  God  practically  ?    Deists,  therefore,  have  nothing 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  in  their  God.     If  they  believe  in  a  negative  God, 
in  what  does  their  belief  differ  from  the  atheist's — those  who  say  in  their  convic- 
tions there  is  no  God?  Those  who  believe  in  a  God,  and  have  a  practical  faith,  must 
acknowledge,  by  the  test  of  the  visible  interpretation  of  God's  agency,  that  he 
favours  the  powers  that  be,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  revolutionists  or  radicals, 
Mazzini,  Kossuth,  Blum,  or  Bronterre  O'Brien.     It  is  for  the  Reasoner  to  remark 
upon  these  invocations  to  Heaven,  and  show  the  fallacy  of  them,  which  is  apparent 
enough,  though  superstition  may  not  have  the  capacity  of  understanding  it.     Of 
course,  according  to  the  majority  of  believers  in  God,  revolutions,  wars,  massacres, 
executions,  and  the  cholera,  have  been  sent  to  punish  mankind.     Then  to  what 
end  do  we  labour  for  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and   the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  which  may  be  thus  frustrated  ?     Yet  what  efiect  had  prayers  against 
cholera,  what  signified  thanksgiving,  when  Buckland,  in  his   sermon,  had  the 
candour  to  avow  that  it  was  a  case  of  material  comfort,  principally,  as  he  thought. 
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in  the  article  of  washing.  The  Archbishop  told  us,  in  his  prayer,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  God  in  the  clergy's  keeping  that  we  were  so  much  better  oflf  than 
other  nations ;  and  Sewell,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  his  thanksgiving  sermon, 
said  that  it  was  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  and  the  church  for  which  we  should  be 
thankful  that  we  were  not  as  other  men.  We  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  a 
believer  in  a  God  and  a  good  one,  as  at  a  believer  in  God  and  a  bad  one.  One 
strong  in  the  logic  of  humanity  must  reject  the  dogma  of  the  theist.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  think  how  any  radical  or  repnblican  can  retain  such  a  faith,  after  the 
evidence  of  experience  against  them.  The  impossibility  is  in  being  a  theist,  not  in 
being  an  atheist.  Atheism  affords  the  only  solution  of  the  political  and  religious 
system  of  the  world. 

A  Subscriber  to  '  Oracle,'  '  Movement,'  and  'Reasoner.' 

ALDERMAN      HUMPHREY'S     BOY. 


A    NEW    INTERROGATIVE. 

All  the  country  has  heard  lately  of  Alderman  Humphrey's  boy.  A  boy  named 
George  Ruby,  who  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  years  old,  was  put  in  the  box 
(at  the  Mansion  House),  and  the  Testament  was  handed  to  him.  He  looked 
quite  astonished  upon  taking  hold  of  the  book. 

Alderman  Humphrey, — Well,  do  you  know  what  you  are  about  ?  Do  you  know 
what  an  oath  is  ? 

Boy. — No. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — Do  you  know  what  a  Testament  is  ? 

Boy. — No. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — Can  you  read  ? 

Boy. — No. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — Do  you  ever  say  your  prayers  ? 

Boy. — No ;  never. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — Do  you  know  what  prayers  are  ? 

Boy. — No. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — Do  you  know  what  God  is  ? 

Boy. — No. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — Then,  do  you  know  what  the  Devil  is? 

Boy. — No;  I've  heard  tell  of  the  Devil,  but  I  don't  know  him. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — What  do  you  know,  my  poor  fellow  ? 

Boy. — /  knows  how  to  sweep  the  crossing. 

Alderman  Humphrey. — That's  all  ? 

Boy.—That's  all.     I  sweeps  the  crossing. 

His  Worship  said  that,  in  all  his  experience,  he  had  never  met  with  anything 
like  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  unfortunate  child  in  the  witness  box.  He, 
of  course,  could  not  take  the  evidence  of  a  creature  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  obligation  to  tell  the  truth. 

We  have  waited  to  see  what  comments  the  press  would  make  on  this  scene — 
which  has  been  one  long  and  diversified  echo  of  Alderman  Humphrey's  insequen- 
tial  deploration.  Young  Ruby,  says  the  Alderman,  '  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  obligation  to  the  tell  the  truth.'  The  boy  was  never  asked  such  a  question. 
He  was  asked  about  God  and  the  Devil — questions  which  wise  men  cannot 
answer— and  the  lad  replied,  as  we  all  must  in  truth,  '  I  have  heard  of  the  Devil, 
but  I  don't  know  him.'  Possibly  George  Ruby  had  heard  of  truth,  and  that  he 
should  tell  it  when  asked.    But  the  Alderman  did  not  condescend  to  put  so  plain 
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a  question,  but  catechised  him  on  disputed  dogmas,  and  put  down  his  ignorance  on 
these  points  to  his  ignorance  of  truth.  But  this  boy  shamed  Alderman  Hum- 
phrey and  the  commenting  newspapers  of  the  day ;  the  boy  knew  his  business — 
he  knew  *how  to  sweep  his  crossing,'  which  is  more  than  many  who  sit  on  magis- 
trates' benches  and  assume  to  teach  the  public  in  journals  know  how  to  do.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  sweep  their  crossings.  But  a  greater  than  Alderman 
Humphrey,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  has  said  that  '  that  man  who  does  not  know  that 
which  belongs  to  his  proper  business  and  profession  is  ignorant,  whatever  he  may 
know  besides.'  As  young  Ruby,  therefore,  did  know  this,  he  was  wise,  whatever 
else  he  might  be  ignorant  of.  And  in  these  days  of  superficialness  and  universal 
smattering,  both  in  things  of  scholarship  and  of  duty,  he  is  a  fortunate  man  who, 
like  little  Ruby,  knows  how  to  sweep  his  crossing.  "While  it  is  our  custom  to  ask  a 
man  how  his  health  is  twenty  times  a- week,  if  we  meet  him  as  often  (health  must 
be,  among  us,  very  precarious  to  require  so  much  inquiring  after),  and  after  the 
news  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  we  might  usefully  diversify  these  thread-bare 
interrogatories  with  the  salutary  one — Do  you  know  how  to  sweep  your  crossing  ? 

G.  J.  H. 

TO  THE  RECTOR  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S,  EXETER.* 

Reverend  Sik, — When  prelates  see  a  chance  of  fixing  any  heterodox  pro- 
pounder  of  convictions,  they  usually  write  a  letter  to  the  miserable  malefactor.  I, 
though  not  a  prelate  (being  but  one  of  those  who  merely  pay  the  prelatical  order 
for  what  they  would  fain  make  us  believe  is  a  fair  exchange  for  our  cash),  take  the 
liberty  to  address  you.  I  grant  you  I  can  boast  of  no  call  to  this  work,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  not  in  a  dream  been  directed  thus  to  act ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  I  am  not  the  recipient  of  any  divine  inspiration,  but  am  one  of  those  impious 
individuals  who  consider  priests  as  fallible  as  other  men ;  and  being  charitable 
enough  to  think  that  even  they  may  sometimes  err  from  ignorance,  and  not  of  de- 
sign, and  deeming  it  just  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  a  little  seed  thrown 
over  their  well-protected  preserve  might  haply  fall  on  good  ground,  I  propose  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  acts  which,  if  true,  as  recorded  in  the  public  prints,  do 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  actor,  nor  say  much  for  a  system  that  rears  and 
retains  him._I  do  not  know,  reverend  sir,  whether  you  ever  have  studied  authors 
whose  opinions  are  adverse  to  yours:  if  so  you  are  probably  aware  Voltaire  always 
religiously  drew  a  line  between  opinions  within  reason,  and  those  of  divine  ordina- 
tion, that  are  of  course  above  reason,  and  respecting  which  of  course  common 
sense  and  human  intelligence  has  nought  to  do,  which,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
solve  their  apparent  inconsistencies,  had  much  better  do  nothing  but  admire  and 
adore.  But  I  take  it  that  the  fact  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention  is  legiti- 
mately a  wordly  topic,  and  will  proceed  therefore  to  ask  whether  it  be  true  that  a 
boy  and  two  girls,  brother  and  sisters,  have  been  turned  out  of  a  charity  school 
(in  which  you  are  the  acting  manager)  for  the  crime,  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  of 
carrying  round  to  customers  (for  the  master  by  whom  he  was  employed)  the 
Weekly  Dispatch  and  the  Western  Times.  That  the  mother  of  the  boy  stated  before 
the  committee  (of  which  you  were  one)  that  she  had  seven  children  to  support, 
and  if  it  were  a  crime  thus  to  act  she  would  remove  the  boy,  if  any  of  the  gentle- 


*  *  This  letter,'  the  author  writes,  *  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Cooper's  Journal^  but 
he,  alleging  it  was  too  long,  declined  it.  In  No.  5  he  has  since  touched  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  so  lightly,  that  I  think  further  attention  may  be  drawn  to  it.  I  shall,  therefore, 
feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  it.— «R.  L.  B.' 
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men  then  present  would  get  him  another  place,  but  that  instead  of  commending 
or  pitying  the  woman,  her  son  was  turned  out  of  the  school  (in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  always  been  a  studious  and  well-behaved  boy)  minus  the  paltry  sum  of 
two  shillings  to  which  he  was  entitled  3  and  as  a  crowning  deed  to  such  an  apostolical 
performance  his  two  sisters,  who  had  not  sinned  (without  it  was  a  crime  to  be 
related  to  such  a  malefactor)  were  also  ejected  from  the  school,  and  even  the  linsey 
wolsey  and  charity  muslin  in  which  they  were  clothed  was  demanded  and  made 
to  be  given  up  by  you  and  the  rest  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  thus,  by 
some  sad  mistake  I  suppose,  carried  out  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  the  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  &c.,  instead 
of  the  New  Testament  one  (borrowed  from  Confucius),  of  do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  upbraid  you  or  your  asso- 
ciates in  this  iniquitous  transaction,  but  to  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you  that 
such  actions,  if  persevered  in,  will  have  a  tendency  most  opposite  to  your  wishes, 
for  the  flock  will  ere  long  be  led  to  conceive  that  such  tyranny  necessarily  springs 
from  the  system,  and  will  eventually  draw  conclusions  which  may  tend  to  provide 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  prieste 
to  perpetrate  them .  They  will  say — and  I  think  will  be  justified — that  educa- 
tion must  be  made  independent  of  theology,  and  independent  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.  They  will  be  led  to  examine  more  minutely  into  the  working  and 
the  fruits  of  your  system ;  and  should  they  in  these  examinations  be  led  to  refer 
to  statistics,  those  unrelenting  truth-tellers  will  testify  that  of  the  unfortunates 
educated  (heaven  save  the  mark)  at  charity  schools,  a  large  portion  of  the  females 
become,  after  various  gradations,  prostitutes,  and  the  males  form  the  largest 
section  of  criminals  and  felons  of  every  kind  and  degree.  They  will  ask  how  is 
this?  and  perhaps  conclude  that  you  and  your  order  are  dogs  in  the  manger,  who 
repudiate  secular  education  yourselves,  and  will  not  let  others  try  it.  You  say 
secular  education  would  produce  crime,  and  if  so,  your  education  with  theology 
should  show  a  return  in  which  the  absence  of  it,  and  an  undeviating  adherence  to 
virtue,  should  be  the  result.  But,  sir,  is  it  so,  or  the  contrary  ?  If  the  people^ 
reverend  sir,  were  as  ready  to  ascribe  interested  motives  to  your  class  as  you  do  to 
them,  they  would  contend  that  you  adhere  to  the  theological  system  of  education 
because  you  have  the  collecting,  the  holding,  and  the  disbursing  of  the  cash.  You 
are  the  teachers,  and  you  pay  yourselves  with  our  money,  not  for  teaching  what 
should  tend  to  the  national  good,  but  what  will  preserve  and  perpetuate  your  own 
system.  If  it  were  not  so,  would  you  turn  out  of  your  school  the  ipoor  boy 
referred  to  for  the  crime  of  selling  newspapers  which,  as  they  are  nationally  sup- 
ported, may  be  supposed  to  teach  national  sentiments  ?  With  all  respect  be  it 
said,  your  order,  who  make  it  a  practice  to  scoflf  at,  would  also  destroy,  any  idea 
that  tends  towards  progress  (not  your  own),  or  the  amelioration  of  the  masses 
from  their  long-endured  serfdom.  I  fear,  reverend  sir,  the  laity  may  be  led  to 
think  the  school  in  question  is  a  type  of  all  such  institutions  in  which  they  have 
all  the  paying  but  none  of  the  management ;  for  it  appears  (with  the  exception  of 
two  persons)  the  whole  of  the  subscribers  to  your  school  are  laymen.  Mow,  sir, 
allow  me  to  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is  too  great  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive it  to  be  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  cloth  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  all 
publications  that  are  in  the  habit  of  commenting  on  the  clergy.  Do  we  not  observe, 
throughout  the  religious  system,  that  one  sect  has  its  Vindicator,  another  its  Watch- 
man, and  another  its  John  Bull  f  And  may  I  ask  if  you  ever  persecuted  a  charity 
boy,  or  turned  infants  out  of  your  school  for  vending,  or  being  related  to  a  vendor, 
of  those  choice  prints  ?     I  believe  you  never  did.    It  may  be  termed  a  bye-law  of 
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your  order  to  persecute  thought,  and  he  who  braves  your  vengeance,  if  poor,  must 
expect  most  literally  to  have  to  take  up  his  cross  and  walk ;  and  should  he  be 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  charity,  will  have  to  commence  his  pilgrimage — no 
matter  the  weather,  whether  houseless,  or  fatherless — without  any  covering  than 
that  given  him  by  the  author  of  nature,  and  of  which,  fortunately  in  this  century, 
the  law  will  not  allow  him  to  be  stripped.  But  depend  upon  it,  sir,  those  champions 
of  the  people's  rights  will  not  allow  even  a  charity  boy  to  be  oppressed  without 
endeavouring  to  disarm  the  oppressor,  be  he  priest  or  prince.  Fortunately  the 
press  has  a  power  which  priests  cannot  enchain,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
whether  it  is  judicious  to  continue  to  irritate  an  enemy  who  is  not  to  be  subdued. 

R.  L.  B. 

A    THEIST'S     PROFESSION    OF    FAITH, 


[The  following  profession  of  faith  was  written  about  two  years  ago.  The  writer 
(Frank  Grant)  says — '  I  have  since  found  no  reason  for  changing  my  views,  as 
expressed  therein.  Opposed  to  the  dogma  of  a  Deity,  I  hardly  know  whether  you 
will  conceive  it  consistent  to  give  currency  to  such  theories,  unless  you  may  think 
it  may  do  good  in  exciting  reflection  and  discussion  on  these  topics,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  clear  the  stagnant  pool  of  religious  absolutism  and  illiberal  prejudice, 
which  as  much  injures  the  health  of  the  mind  as  bad  sewerage  does  that  of  the 
body.  If  the  latter  produces  the  Cholera  morbus,  I  am  sure  the  former  generates 
a  morbid  cholera,  from  whence  has  sprung  all  the  wars  about  difierence  of  faith 
that  have  desolated  humanity,  and  rendered  this  earth  a  very  charnel-house  of 
horrors.'] 

I  believe  in  One  God,  Soul  of  the  Universe,  Fountain  of  every  Good,  and  Centre 
of  Perfection, 

I  believe  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  of  Intelligence  supreme,  by  necessity  without 
beginning,  and  in  his  own  Essence  infinite ;  that  He  pervades  eternal  Space, 
giving  life  to  all  that  lives,  and  that  his  existence  is  revealed  to  Reason  by  the 
operation  of  laws  which  throughout  Nature  proclaim  Wisdom,  Immutability,  and 
Power. 

I  believe  in  Matter  as  distinct  from,  but  as  coexistent  and  coeternal  with  Spirit, 
and  therefore  not  created  out  of  nothing.  For  as  I  know  that  Intelligence  exists, 
and  as  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  non-sentient  to  beget  Thought,  I  believe  Thought 
to  have  always  existed — so,  knowing  matter  to  exist,  and  not  conceiving  it  to  be 
within  the  sphere  of  any  power  to  create  something  out  of  nothing,  I  conclude 
matter  to  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 

I  believe  that  God  is  the  arranger  and  governor  of  the  material  world,  but  not 
its  creator. 

I  believe  that  mind  is  superior  to  matter,  but  bound  by  its  own  laws,  which  are 
a  part  of  its  essence,  and  that  as  God  is  mind  he  is  bound  by  the  necessary  laws 
of  his  own  nature,  which  are  one  with  his  changeless  Will. 

I  believe  that  Moral  Truth  is  that  alone  which  is  conducive  to  the  spiritual 
happiness  of  humanity,  and  that  this  can  never  be  advanced  but  by  the  full  de- 
velopment and  strict  harmony  of  the  human  faculties. 

I  believe  that  he  who  disobeys  moral  principles  sins  against  his  nature  and 
against  God. 

I  believe  that  religion  consists  in  the  practice  of  moral  truth  in  connection  with 
a  recognition  of  the  Deity — that  this  recognition  elevates  and  refines  our  inner 
being,  bringing  us  nearer  unto  God. 
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1  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  I  believe  in  him  as  the  type 
of  perfect  virtue,  the  incarnate  symbol  of  Divinity,  Godliness  made  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  the  Herald  of  Peace,  Love,  and  Everlasting  Truth,  who  sufiered  death 
upon  the  cross  for  teaching  man  his  own  convictions, 

I  believe  that  the  morality  taught  by  Christ  is  sufficient  for  mankind,  and  that 
his  death  disgraced  those  who  crucified  him,  without  benefiting  succeeding 
generations. 

I  believe  that  Christ  and  God  are  one,  even  as  a  unity  of  will  may  arise  in  two 
distinct  minds  and  form  one  mind. 

1  believe  in  a  life  beyond  this  life,  but  not  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  I 
believe  that  physical  death  is  a  new  spiritual  birth — that  progression  continues 
when  this  life  has  ended — that  man's  identity  is  eternal,  and  creates  its  own 
heaven  and  its  own  hell. 

I  believe  in  God,  Christ,  and  Nature,  and  that  these  three  are  One. 

F.  G. 

.  WANTED,    A    WET    NURSE. 


The  Irishman  (an  imitation  of  the  Nation,  a  sort  of  Erin-go-brah  Northern  Star, 
in  which  Mr.  O'Connor  now  writes  letters)  lately  rated  the  sister  land  after  this 
fashion  : — '  Let  us  now  turn  to  our  Scotch  sister,  who  decks  herself  so  ostenta- 
tiously in  the  robes  of  the  Pharisee.  The  "  mere  Scotch  "  are  the  drunkenest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  but  they  manage  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
have  the  happy  art  of  concealing  their  excesses  by  the  ostentatious  display  of 
religious  professions.  As  for  their  morality,  read  the  following  advertisement, 
which  appears  in  the  Glasgow  Chronicle  : — 

'"wanted,  as  a  wet  nurse, 

* "  By  a  respectable  family  in  town,  a  healthy,  unmarried  young  woman,  from 
the  country.    Milk  not  more  than  four  weeks  old. 

* "  Apply  to  Messrs.  William  Geddes  and  Co.,  chemists  and  druggists,  85, 
Argyle  Street. 

'"Glasgow,  18th  December,  1849." 

*  So  much  for  the  boasted  morality  of  the  Scotch — for  their  Pharisee  professions 
of  superior  godliness.' 

We  are  quite  of  opinion  with  the  Irishman  that  our  evangelical  sister  beyond 
the  Tweed  is  a  little  forgetful  of  her  proprieties  at  permitting  such  an  advertise- 
ment. Had  it  appeared  in  a  sceptical  newspaper,  what  would  good  Dr.  Wardlaw 
have  said  ?  Is  not  that  in  a  captain  but  a  choleric  word,  which  in  a  corporal  is 
rank  blasphemy  ?  G.  J.  H, 

THE  SIMULTANEOUS  ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 


Mr.  Editor,— In  a  past  number  of  the  Reasoner  an  extract  was  given  from 
Humboldt's  *  Cosmos,'  to  the  effect  that  the  similarity  found  in  the  sacred  history  of 
all  nations  was  not  owing  to  borrowing  from  each  other,  but  from  identity  of 
thought,  and  results  in  the  operations  of  mind  and  actions  of  the  human  race. 
Reading  the  *  Nuces  Philosophica'  of  Johnson,  and  other  works  on  language,  I  find 
the  writers  of  them  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  words.  They 
do  not  trace  all  likenesses  up  to  one  standard,  but  acknowledge  the  same  words 
must  naturally  have  been  given  to  utterance.  In  reading  the  *  Primeval  Anti- 
quities of  Denmark,  by  Worsal,  1849,'  I  find(pp.22-3),on  the  antiquities  of  the  stone 
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period — *  Lastly,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  the  weapons  and  instru- 
ments of  stone  which  are  found  in  the  north,  in  Japan,  in  America,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  elsewhere,  have  for  the  most  part  such  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  one  another  in  point  of  form,  that  one  might  almost  suppose  the  whole  of  them 
to  have  been  the  production  of  the  same  maker.  The  reason  of  this  is  very 
obvious,  namely,  that  their  form  is  that  which  first  and  most  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  the  human  mind.'  I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  these  conclusions  of 
science  will  tend  to  destroy  the  primogeniture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  fall  of  man, 
the  deluge,  and  Babel ;  the  origin  of  religion,  of  geography,  of  language,  that  has 
been  taught  as  coming  from  the  Bible.  I  think  some  deductions  also  maybe  made 
in  favour  of  materialism  from  these  conclusions,  as  to  the  ubiquity  and  identity  of 
man  in  relation  to  the  same  effects  from  the  same  causes  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  If  the  result  of  what  animals  do  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  slight  variations,  comprising  all  creatures  as  well  as  man,  why  should  it  be 
surprising  that  matter  working  should  agree  in  common  productions  ?  According 
to  the  theist,  if  there  was  not  a  God  there  would  be  chance,  all  creatures  would  be 
mixed  in  these  parts,  and  every  member  common  to  animal  and  man  in  each 
united  together  at  random.  No  j  all  falls  into  place,  whatever  man  or  animal  does, 
with  or  without  connivance  with  each  other,  therefore  why  not  matter  ?  I  have 
sent  you  a  book,  from  which  I  believe  it  can  be  proved  from  the  philosophy  of 
language  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter ;  and  I  sub- 
scribe  myself  and  thoughts,   with   all   humility,  in   spite   of  the  anathema  of 

Bronterre  O'Brien  on  the  impossibility  of  atheism, 

A  Sincere  Atheist. 


[We  believe  the  history  of  patented  inventions  affords  similar  proof.  The 
steam-boat  was  invented  by  two  different  men,  in  opposite  parts  of  the  world,  at 
the  same  time.  Many  bitter  contests  concerning  the  originators  of  schemes,  in- 
ventions, and  discoveries,  have  been  sustained  through  not  recognising  this  ten- 
dency of  nature  to  operate  simultaneously  on  different  minds,  where  connection  or 
collusion  is  impossible.  The  contests  we  see  in  literature — it  being  often  declared 
that  one  man  stole  from  another,  whom  probably  he  never  heard  of— are  often 
owing  to  ignorance  of  this  fact.  We  think  our  correspondent  renders  a  public 
service  by  drawing  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  simultaneous  origination 
of  Ideas. — Ed.] 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Feb.  15th,  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
•The  National  Reform  League.'  I6th  [8|],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Eclectic  Class.    17th  [7^],   R.  Owen, 

'Necessity  of  Union  among  the  Leaders  of  Progress.  QPURR'3  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 

Hall  of  Science,   City  Road.— Feb.  17th  [7],  a  ,  O     and    Family   Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 

Lecture.  |  Liverpool.     Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 

South  London  Hall, Webber  Street,  Blackfriars  and  Exchange.    Well. aired  Beds.     Good  Storage 

Road.— Feb-  17th  [7],  Mr.  W.  Baker,  'Christian  for  Luggage.    Every  information  given  to  persons 

Precept  and  Christian  Example.'  Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 

FarringdonKall,  Snow  Hill.— Feb.  17th  [11  a.m.,]  parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,   attended 

Robert    Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.     [7  p.m.],    a  tou 

"insbiiry  Hall,  BunhiU  Row.— Feb.  18th  [8^],  '  pOALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 

Mr.  Wade,  '  The  Settler's  Life  in  Australia.'  \J    and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 

South  Place,  Mooffields.— Feb.  17th  [11  a.m.],  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  informs  his  Social 

W.  Ji  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture.  friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 

Eclectic' Institute,   72,  Newman     Street,    Ox-  tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 

ford  Street— Feb.  17th  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B. A.,  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 

Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.'  the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 

Temperance   Hall,    Broadway,   Westminster.—  advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 

Feb.  18th  [8],  a  Lecture.  from  the  Coal  Exchange.    Present  Price,  24s. 
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A  '  Political  and  Social  Tract  Society'  has  been  established  at  the  Literary 
Institution,  John  Street,  which  is  deserving  of  support.  They  have  issued  an 
'Address,'  which  states  that  '  The  aim  of  this  society  will  be  to  instruct  the  people, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  all  questions  of  moment  in  political  and  social  science, 
and  to  offer  such  suggestions  for  general  acceptsnce  as  are  deemed  essential  for 

political  improvement  and  social  betterance This  will  be  attempted  from  time 

to  time  in  the  shape  of  Tracts  upon  given  subjects,  which  will  have  for  their  sole 
aim  the  improvement  of  the  reader.'  The  objects  of  the  society  will  be  promoted 
by  any  friends  forming  auxiliary  societies  at  the  various  Institutions  to  which  they 
belong,  or  by  writing  Tracts  upon  any  political  or  social  question. 

*  Falsehood,'  says  Novalis,  '  lives  upon  Truth — Truth,  when  found,  lives  by 
herself.' 

We  read  in  the  Lancaster  Guardian,  No.  666,  that  Mr.  Beattie,  the  lecturer  on 
the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  has  been  exposing  the  fallacies  of  one  Dr. 
Brindley.    Is  this  our  old  friend  John,  who  appears  in  a  new  guise  ? 

Our  friend  Mr.  Collet  informs  us,  that  a  great  amount  of  help  will  be  wanted 
during  the  session  of  parliament.  We  have  ventured  to  assure  him  that  it  may 
be  obtained  from  among  our  readers.  The  principal  work  wanted  is  the  procur- 
ing signatures  to  petitions,  the  copying  of  directions,  and  the  folding  of  printed 
papers.     Apply  Newspaper  Stamp  Committee,  15,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

The  gentleman  in  Westmoreland  who  sent  Mr.  Holy oake payment  foraGrammar 
and  Hand-book,  will  oblige  by  sending  his  address  again. 

A  New  Edition  of  Practical  Grammar  is  now  ready.  The  Logic  and  Hand- 
book of  Grammar  are  reprinting. 

Our  correspondent,  K.  L.  B.,  whose  contributions  to  the  Chartist  prisoners  we 
have  before  acknowledged,  has  collected  £3  7s.  for  Mrs.  Fusell,  whose  husband  is 
still  confined  at  Tothill -fields.  We  have  also  mentioned  forty  sixpences  collected 
by  R.  L.  B.  from  friends  in  Manchester  and  Leicester  for  the  Newspaper  Stamp 
Abolition  Committee.  The  same  friend  has  also  collected  14s.  in  Manchester 
for  the  Reasoner,  and  instructed  us  to  distribute  10s.  worth  of  the  last  Reasoner, 
containing  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  to  the  clergy  at  his  expense. 

The  Democratic  Review  has  become  the  organ  of  the  Fraternal  Democrats,  and 
all  the  movement  of  that  body  will  be  found  related  in  its  pages.  The  Democratic 
Review  is  the  representative  of  ultra-Chartism — a  phase  becoming  every  day  of 
more  public  interest. 

We  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  several  clergymen  in  the  metropolis  are 
lecturing  against  the  Reasoner,  The  agitation  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of 
truth.  The  Rev.  Jabez  Burns  announced  a  lecture  on  '  Modern  Stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  Infidels.'  The  night  before  his  lecture  a  friend  posted  to  him,  with 
the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  that  his  reverence  might  be  acquainted  with  the  most  recent 
'  stumbling  blocks'  announced. 

The  most  useful  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  us,  would  be  for  our  friends 
to  take  care  that  every  clergyman,  of  every  church  and  chapel,  had  a  copy  of  the 
Reasoner  weekly.  G.  J.  H. 


London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Patemoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Patemoster-row.— Wednesday,  February  13th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL    REGISTER 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editoe. 


FINAL  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  'LITERARY  GAZETTE.' 


'  Mr.  G.  Jacob  Holyoake,  the  biographer  of  Richard  Carlile,  and  defender  of  hia 
atheism,  having  taken  his  cause  into  his  own  hands  in  a  publication  called  the  Reasoner, 
we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  justify  our  Review  of  the  Life,  &c.,  in  question,  nor  to 
explain  what  we  meant  by  saying,  after  a  shocking  quotation,  "  And  so  the  Miscreant 
has  a  Miscreant  to  praise  him.''  We  meddle  with  no  man's  religious  principles,  nor  even 
with  his  want  of  them,  but  there  are  offences  against  human  nature  and  morality  so 
disgusting,  that  we  know  no  term  in  the  English  language  strong  enough  to  denounce 
them,  and  those  who  defend  and  practice  them.' — Literary  Gazette,  No.  1725, 

Sir, — The  above  is  the  reply  to  my  letter,  which  I  find  in  your  Gazette  of 
February  8th. 

Did  Christian  ingenuity  ever  compress  so  many  (Bvasions  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass before?  You  say  you  'do  not  feel  called  upon  to  justify  your  review  of  my 
"  Life  of  Carlile."  '  I  did  not  ask  you  to  do  so.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  litera- 
ture to  ask  a  critic  to  justify  his  opinions.  Then  why  do  you  affect  to  refuse  what 
I  had  no  disposition  to  ask,  and  what  I  did  not  ask  ;  except  it  was  to  give  some 
colour  to  your  refusal  of  what  I  did  ask,  and  what  I  had  a  right  to  ask  ?  My 
demand  of  you  was— In  what  sense  did  you  apply  to  me  the  infamous  epithet  of 
'  miscreant  ?'  You  allege  that  you  '  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  me  the  expla- 
nation, because  I  have  taken  my  cause  into  my  own  hands  in  the  Reasoner.^  I 
have  not  done  it,  as  you  must  be  aware  from  having  seen  the  Reasoner.  There  I 
have  only  repeated  the  questions  put  to  you  in  two  private  letters  from  myself  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Linton.  You  do  me  a  wrong  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  in  what 
way  my  asking  you  in  the  Reasoner  to  do  me  justice  can  disqualify  me  for  receiv- 
ing justice,  only  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  can  determine.  Nor  can  1 
take  my  cause  into  my  own  hands — that  lies  in  yours.  You  did  me  an  unjusti- 
fiable injury,  calculated  to  damage  me  in  literary  connections,  in  relation  to 
Schools,  Mechanics'  and  other  Institutions,  where  my  educational  works  are  used, 
and  my  lectures  delivered.  Now  you  aggravate  the  offence  by  a  new  assertion,  in 
which,  by  implication,  you  allege  me  to  '  defend  and  practice'  offences  shocking  to 
morality.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal  more  to  the  honour  or  justice  of  one  who 
wantonly  adds  injury  to  injury — when  he  is  asked  for  justice  doubling  the 
wrong.  My  appeal  shall  be  to  the  public,  whom  even  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  cannot  outrage  with  impunity.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Richard  Carlile 
the  press  is  also  free  to  us,  and  we  can  put  on  record  that  which  those  who  do  us 
an  injustice  cannot  blot  out.  *  Wherever  Christian  pretension  to  truth  and  love 
raises  its  mendacious  voice,  we  will  publish  its  disgrace  and  inconsistency.     We 
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can  quote  the  Literary  Ganette  from  a  hundred  platforms,  and  shoot  it  like  an 
arrow  into  the  heart  of  orthodoxy,  and  its  own  malignancy  will  be  the  venom  of  the 

wound.  G.J.  HOLYOAKE. 

P.S. — If,  like  a  lady,  I  might  put  the  significant  matter  of  my  letter  in  a  post- 
script, I  might  relate  that  since  your  review  in  question  appeared,  I  have  been 
asked  many  tirifes  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  who  undertakes  to  deal 
about  him  the  terms  '  miscreant,'  and  to  constitute  himself  the  judge  of  morality  ? 
If  I  were  to  answer  these  inquiries  with  the  licence  with  which  you  have  chosen 
to  speak  of  me,  and  which  I  might  do  with  much  more  propriety,  you  would 
answer  me  in  a  court  of  law.  As  you  have  done  in  the  name  of  Christianity  what 
you  would  not  have  thought  of  doing  in  civil  affairs,  it  shows  in  an  instructive 
light  the  offensive  spirit  which  is  covered  by  religion.  G.  J.  H. 

CARLILE  AND  TAYLOR,  AND  THE  'WESTMINSTER   REVIEW.' 

On  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Holyoake's  lecture  at  the  City  Road  was  in  defence  of 
Carlile  and  Taylor  against  the  imputations  of  the  Westminster  Review.  At  the 
opening  of  the  argument,  a  gentleman  announced  that  the  writer  of  the  article  was 
a  lady.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Holyoake  said  that  any  one  representing  the  Review  (if 
such  a  one  was  present)  was  at  libei-ty  to  address  the  meeting  in  explanation  or 
confutation.  A  gentleman  here  stepped  forward,  of  the  clerical  profession,  but 
who  desired  to  be  anonymous,  and  delivered  a  speech  of  great  ability.  It  was 
said  that  in  former  years  he  was  an  opponent  of  Gale  Jones.  The  proofs  he 
demanded  Mr.  Holyoake  adduced  in  reply.  Mr.  Saull,  the  wine  merchant  of 
Aldersgate  Street,  followed.  It  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Saull  has  spoken  since  his 
recovery,  and  the  meeting  was  happy  to  hear  him  on  this  account  also.  The  rev. 
opponent  spoke  a  second  time  on  oath-taking,  communicating  interesting  parti- 
culars. He  gave  hope  of  meeting  again  to  accept  Mr.Holyoake's  invitation  to  discuss 
the  proof  of  the  general  opinions  called  in  question.  The  chief  point,  in  relation  to 
principles,  which  the  rev.  disputant  made,  was  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  being  or 
defending  the  sceptical,  advocated  an  unsatisfactory  philosophy.  Mr.  H.  answered 
that  he  only  defended  the  innocence  of  conscientious  scepticism  ;  for  himself,  he 
was  not  sceptical — he  was  in  no  doubt  about  Christian  error. 

THE    ARGUMENT    DRAWN    FROM    DESIGN. 


Reply  to  Aliquis, — No.  1. 
Sir, — In  the  Reasoner  of  the  23rd  inst.  appears  an  article  by  '  Aliquis,'  on  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  that  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God  which  rests  on  design 
in  the  material  universe.  After  along  quotation  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  argument  is  illogical — being  grounded  on  an  assumption, 
and  not  on  a  known /ac«.  He  says,  *  The  premises  from  w^hich  the  design  argu- 
ment is  evolved  are  the  assumption  that  all  objects  which  bear  marks  of  design 
have  an  intelligent  cause,'  and  by  way  of  proving  the  absurdity  of  this  premise,  he 
offers  to  exhibit '  numerous  objects  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design 
which  have  not  an  intelligent  cause."  Now,  I  cannot  say  that  the  acorns,  eggs,  and 
horses  adduced  in  demonstration  by  your  correspondent  have  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing me  that  his  views  are  correct.  According  to  *  Aliquis,'  because  the  influence  of 
air  and  heat  and  moisture  (non-intelligent  agents)  acting  upon  the  seed  (also  non- 
intelligent)  suffices  to  bring  forth  a  tree  bearing  marks  of  design ;  ergo,  there  was 
no   primary  intelligence   that  imparted  to  those  secondary   and   non-intelligent 
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powers  the  virtues  or  qualities  they  possess,  and  which  operate  in  the  production 
of  a  result  evincing  an  originally  designing  mind.  Surely  this  is  not  logic,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  It  is  a  negative  conclusion  from  affirmative  premises,  which  every 
logician  will  admit  to  be  faulty  in  a  syllogism.  But  the  argument  seems  to  me 
most  absurd — as  absurd  as  if  any  one  on  going  into  a  factory  where  he  should  see 
a  vast  complicated  mass  of  machinery  at  work,  were  to  argue  thus  : — These  wheels 
are  moved  by  ropes  and  bands  passing  over  them,  the  ropes  and  bands  are  moved 
by  other  rotating  wheels  or  cylinders,  these  latter  by  a  great  machine,  which  is 
itself  set  in  motion  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam ;  ergOy  no  intelligent  man 
planned  this  arrangement;  the  cloth  or  thread  *  bears  unequivocal  marks  of 
design,'  but  the  machinery  which  produced  it  was  non-intelligent,  and,  therefore^ 
no  intelligence  entered  into  the  system.  Were  any  man  to  reason  thus,  I  should 
conceive  him  to  have  a  flaw  in  his  intellect.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise, 
but  to  argue  the  point  dispassionately.  Take  the  example  of  a,  printing-office. 
We  perceive  the  types  set  in  the  form,  the  form  is  put  into  the  press,  the  press  is 
moved  by  steam,  and  out  comes  a  newspaper,  a  result  certainly  bearing  marks  of 
intelligence.  Now  steam,  printer's  ink,  and  press,  are  not  intelligent  powers,  but 
can  we  conclude  that  there  was  no  compositor  and  no  editor  ?  The  same  reasoning 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  acorn,  eggs,  and  horses  of  '  Aliquis.'  And  I  would 
ask  '  Aliquis'  just  this  simple  question,  who  ^  set  the  types'  of  those  acorns,  eggs, 
and  horses  ?  Could  they  arise  originally  of  themselves  without  a  directing  mind  ? 
Could  they  be  produced  without  a  *  compositor  and  editor'  any  more  than  the  news- 
paper alluded  to  ?    I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  your  correspondent's  reply. 

While  on  this  point,  let  me  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  works  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  reference  to  the  dispute.  That  eloquent  writer  says,  '  For  the  purpose 
of  inferring  design,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  arrangement  in  ques- 
tion [that  of  the  watch]  should  be  some  certain  and  specific  end.  It  is  enough 
to  substantiate  the  inference  that  arrangement  should  be  obviously  conducive  to 
some  end — to  any  end.  From  what  the  end  particularly  is,  we  learn  what  the 
particular  object  was  which  the  artist  had  in  view — but  for  the  purpose  of 
warranting  the  general  inference  that  there  was  an  artist  who  had  a  something  in 
view,  it  matters  not  what  the  end  particularly  is.  It  is  enough  that  it  be  some 
end  or  other,  and  that  an  end  which  the  structure  or  working  of  the  machine 
itself  obviously  announces.  .  .  .  When  we  in  the  consequent  restrict  our  atten- 
tion to  what  the  end  particularly  is,  then  we  proportionally  restrict  the  antecedent 
to  an  intelligent  mind  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  that  specific  end.  But  when 
in  the  argument  we  make  but  a  general  recognition  in  the  consequent  of  some  end 
or  other,  the  conclusion  is  equally  general  of  an  intelligent  mind  bent  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  some  end  or  other.  All  this  might  be  provided  for  in  the 
reasoning,  by  laying  proper  stress  on  the  distinction  between  the  adaptation  of 
parts  for  the  end,  and  the  adaptation  of  parts  for  an  end.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is 
the  only  essential  consequent  to  the  antecedent  of  a  purposing  mind ;  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  latter,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  this  antecedent.' 

To  me  this  reasoning  appears  conclusive.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  can  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  Frank  Grant. 


[We  have  received  several  other  replies  to  '  Aliquis's'  paper,  which  will  appear, 
including  one  from  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  one  from  Mr.  B.  Hagen,  &c.  We  shall 
give  a  list  of  the  eminent  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  whom  we  have  sent 
copies.  Lord  Brougham  was  the  first  to  answer.  His  lordship  replied  the  same 
day. — Ed.] 
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RELIGIOUS     DRACOISM.* 


'A  Question  for  1850'  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  aptly  described  by  Mutius^ 
who  writes — '  I  enclose  you  a  small  work  given  me  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  It  has  been  freely  circulated  among  the  young  men  of  the  city,  and 
is  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  material  with  which  these  pseudo-religious  people 
insult  intelligent  minds  and  mislead  weak  ones.  If  it  teaches  anything  it  teaches 
this : — all  of  us,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  alike  deserve  damnation.  This  is  the 
priest's  dogma,  he  could  not  do  without  it.  What  is  his  remedy  ?  This  :  faith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Nothing  else  is  required.  Good  works  !  Pshaw,  they  are 
more  likely  to  damn  than  save.  If  I  believed  and  fully  relied  on  the  doctrine  of 
this  little  book,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  make  me  immoral,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  inducements  enough  to  vice  without  allurements  in  the  name 
of  religion.' 

This  pamphlet  contains  this  expository  instance  of  religious  Dracoism — *  No 
man  that  seeth  himself  to  be  a  sinner  really,  can  count  himself  a  small  or  little 
sinner.  Nor  can  it  ever  be,  till  there  be  a  little  law  to  break,  a  little  God  to 
offend,  a  little  guilt  to  contract,  and  a  little  wrath  to  incur.  All  which  are  impos- 
sible to  be,  blasphemy  to  wish,  and  madness  to  expect.'    (Traill.,  1690.) 

Such  are  the  sentiments  reinforced  in  1850  to  the  '  Young  Men  of  London,'  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Helmingham,  Suffolk.  G.  J,  H. 

THE  '  EDINBURGH  REVIEW'S'  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FOXTON 

SCHOOL. 


It  is  not  very  easy,  indeed,  to  say  what  Mr.  Foxton  positively  believes,  having, 
like  his  German  prototypes,  a  greater  facility  of  telling  us  what  he  does  not  believe, 
in  a  most  impregnable  mysticism.  He  certainly  rejects,  however,  all  that  which, 
when  rejected  a  century  ago,  left,  in  the  estimate  of  every  one,  an  infidel  in  puris 
naturalihis.  Like  his  German  acquaintances,  he  accepts  the  infidel  paradoxies — 
only,  like  them,  he  will  still  be  a  Christian.  He  believes  with  Strauss,  that  a 
miracle  is  an  impossibility  and  contradiction — '  incredible  per  se.'  As  to  the  in- 
spiration of  Christ,  he  regards  it  as,  in  its  nature,  the  same  as  that  of  Zoroaster, 
Confucius,  Mahomet,  Plato,  Luther,  and  Wickliffe — a  curious  assortment  of 
heroic  souls.  With  a  happy  art  of  confusing  the  *  gifts  of  genius,'  no  matter 
whether  displayed  in  intellectual  or  moral  power,  and  of  forgetting  that  other  men 
are  not  likely  to  overlook  the  difference,  he  complacently  declares  '  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  poetry  of  Isaiah  the  fruit  of  the  same  inspiration  which  is 
popularly  attributed  to  Milton  or  Shakspere,  or  even  to  the  homely  wisdom  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.'  In  the  same  confusion  of  mind,  he  thinks  that  '  the  pens  of 
Plato,  of  Paul,  and  of  Dante,  the  pencils  of  Raphael  and  of  Claude,  the  chisels  of 
Canova  and  of  Chantrey,  not  less  than  the  voices  of  Knox,  of  Wickliffe,  and  of 
Luther,  are  ministering  instruments,  in  different  degrees,  of  the  same  spirit.'  He 
thinks  that '  we  find,  both  in  the  writers  and  the  records  of  scripture,  every  evi- 
dence of  human  infirmity  that  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  and   yet  we   are   to 

*  Draco  was  a  lawgiver  of  Athens,  who  *  established  (says  an  eminent  historian,  we 
believe  bishop  Thirlwall)  a  penal  code  absurdly  severe ;  every  crime,  great  or  small, 
being  made  capital,  on  the  ground  that  every  breach  of  a  positive  law  was  treason  to 
the  state.  The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  few  would  either  prosecute  or  convict, 
and  all  crimes  went  unpunished  except  the  greatest.'— J7w/ory  of  Greece j  p.  20.  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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believe  that  God  himself  specially  inspired  them  with  false  philosophy,  vicious 
logi«,  and  bad  grammar.'  He  denies  both  the  originality  of  the  Christian  ethics 
(which  he  says  are  a  gross  plagiarism  from  Plato),  as  also  in  great  part  of  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake,  it  seems, 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Foxton  is  no  Christian.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  very 
few  who  can  tell  us  what  Christianity  really  is,  and  who  can  separate  the  false- 
hoods and  the  myths  which  have  so  long  disguised  it ;  he  even  talks  most  spiritu- 
ally and  with  an  edifying  unction.  He  tells  us  '  God  was,  indeed,  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.'  And  but  little  deduction  need  be  made  from 
the  rapturous  language  of  Paul,  who  tells  us  that  *  in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily.  I  concede  to  Christ  (generous  admission  !)  the  highest  inspira- 
tion hitherto  granted  to  the  prophets  of  God.  Mahomet,  it  appears,  and  Zoroaster 
and  Confucius,  have  also  statues  in  his  truly  Catholic  Pantheon.  *  The  position 
of  Christ,'  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  is  '  simply  that  of  the  foremost  man  in  all 
the  world,'  though  he  soars  far  above  '  all  principalities  and  powers' — above 
all  philosophies  hitherto  known — above  all  creeds  hitherto  propagated  in  his 
name — the  true  Christian  doctrine,  after  having  been  hid  from  ages  and  gene- 
rations, being  reserved  to  be  disclosed,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  Foxton,  His 
spiritualism,  as  usual  with  the  old  school  of  our  new  Christian  infidels,  is,  of 
course,  exquisitely  refined,  but,  unhappily,  very  vague.  He  is  full  of  talk  of  *  a 
deep  insight,'  of  a  '  faith  not  in  dead  histories,  but  in  living  realities — a  revelation 
to  our  innermost  nature.'  ^  The  true  seer,'  he  says,  *  looking  deep  into  causes, 
carries  in  his  heart  the  simple  wisdom  of  God.  The  secret  harmonies  of  nature 
vibrate  on  his  ear,  and  her  fair  proportions  reveal  themselves  to  his  eye.  He  has 
a  deep  faith  in  the  truth  of  God.'  *  The  inspired  man  is  one  whose  outward  life 
derives  all  its  radiance  from  the  light  within  him.  He  walks  through  stony  places 
by  the  light  of  his  own  soul,  and  stumbleth  not.  No  human  motive  is  present  to 
such  a  mind  in  its  highest  exultation — no  love  of  praise — no  desire  of  fame — no 
affection,  no  passion  mingles  with  the  divine  afflatus,  which  passes  over  without 
ruffling  the  soul.'  And  a  great  many  fine  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  equally  inno- 
cent of  all  meaning. — Edinburgh  Review,  No.  182. 

SHAKSPERE  AND  BEN  JONSON. 


Ben  Jonson,  in  *  Every  man  out  of  his  Humour,'  introduces  a  buffoon,  whom  he 
gives  the  character  of  being,  among  the  dramatis  personce,  'a  public,  scurrilous,  and 
profane  jester.'  Yet  the  only  speech  approaching  profanity  is  upon  pork,  '  O,  its 
the  only  nourishing  meat  in  the  world.  No  marvel  though  that  saucy,  stubborn 
generation,  the  Jews,  were  forbidden  it;  for  what  would  they  have  done,  well 
pampered  with  fat  pork,  that  durst  murmur  at  their  Maker  out  of  garlick  and 
onions?'  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  was  necessary  to  apologise  for  this  freedom, 
so  often  recurring  in  Shakspere ;  and  in  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice'  on  this 
very  subject  of  food  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  Jonson  has  a  chorus  attached  to  the 
play,  one  of  whom  on  this  occasion  exclaims — '  This  savours  too  much  of  profana- 
tion.' The  *  Humours,'  as  they  were  called,  were  two  plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  in 
which  he  described  distinct  characters.  One  of  the  dramatis  porsonce  was  a  buf- 
foon in  *  Every  man  out  of  his  Humour.'  Shakspere  was  never  without  the 
character  in  his  clown,  and  there  was  generally  more  than  one  who  took  the  part 
in  his  plays.  The  dash  of  humour  appropriate  to  the  clown  extended  more  or 
less  through  all  the  personages  and  all  the  plays,  and  therefore  must  be  attached 
to  the  humour  of  the  author.  B. 
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DEATH    OF    JOHN    THOMAS    SEYMOUR. 


When  stationed  at  Sheffield  I  had  the  first  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Seymour,  and  many  happy  hours  I  spent  at  his  table  listening  to  his  elo- 
quent discourses  on  art.  He  worshipped  art.  I  first  knew  him  at  Birmingham. 
Though  then  aged,  he  was  of  noble  stature.  He  had  the  frame  of  Danton,  and  the 
voice  of  Mirabeau.  When  he  spoke  at  meetings  in  his  latter  days,  it  was  by 
interjected  speeches  from  the  gallery,  and  they  came  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder, 
startling  the  audience  and  drowning  all  other  noises,  no  matter  how  many  or  how 
loud.  It  was  in  this  tone  of  voice  that  I  first  heard  him  pronounce  that  admirable 
sentence,  which  I  repeated  in  the  Oracle  and  '  Hand-book  :' — '  Angelo's  greatness 
lay  in  searching  for  untried  existence.'  By  profession  he  was  an  artist.  By  sen- 
timent, a  Theological,  Political,  and  Social  Reformer.  In  olden  times,  he  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  most  famous  London  politicians.  Clio  Hickman 
(author  of  a  well-known  Life  of  Paine)  and  Gale  Jones  were  attached  friends  of 
his.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  through  Mr.  G,  Julian  Harney,  who  had  lately 
met  him  in  Nottingham.  When  I  was  last  with  him  he  was  anxious  to  end  his 
days  with  me  in  London.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Saunders,  of  New  Radford, 
for  the  intimation  that  Hie  died  on  Tuesday,  January  22nd,  aged  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years,  after  an  illness  of  five  days.  The  disease  was  bronchitis.  His 
opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  Hetherington.  There  was  no  death-bed  recan- 
tation.' The  idea  of  Seymour  recanting  is  an  intellectual  impossibility.  He  was 
a  king  in  opinion,  who  could  never  abdicate  at  the  clamours  of  the  superstitious 
mob — whether  of  priests  or  people.  G.  J.  H. 

'HOPE  &  CO.'S  LITERARY  NEWS'  AND  THE  'REASONER.' 


We  shall  trouble  Zion  yet.  The  correspondency  suggested  by  Mr,  Garbutt  is 
likely  to  prove  of  new  use.  Many  friends  are  preparing  to  deliver  a  Reasoner 
every  Sunday  morning  at  the  residence  of  every  clergyman  of  every  denomination. 
If  this  is  persevered  in  and  generally  imitated,  we  shall  induce  general  discussion. 
Mr.  Love,  of  Glasgow,  ordered  two  dozen  parts.  It  has  never  occurred  before 
that  he  has  ordered  so  many  at  once.  Mr.  Motherwell,  of  Paisley,  informs  us 
that,  by  the  exertion  of  friends,  f/teen  new  subscribers  for  Parts  were  found  there 
— none  of  which  could  be  supplied.  Mr.  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  orders  more 
Parts  than  usual.  Of  No.  5,  containing  the  article  '  Logic  of  Death,'  we  printed 
550  more  than  of  the  later  numbers  of  the  impression  of  the  last  volume,  yet  all 
have  been  sold.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  twenty -five  complete  volumes 
made  up,  all  we  have  been  able  to  save.  Those  who  desire  them  had  better  send 
orders  now.  To  accommodate  new  readers,  our  publisher  suggests  that  at  No.  13 
of  this  series  we  should  close,  and  commence  No.  1  of  another  series.  This  we 
shall  do,  and  provide  for  the  additional  demand  for  Parts.  We  should  reprint 
No.  1,  but  it  would  involve  reprinting  all  the  other  numbers,  as  the  stock  has 
within  a  few  dozens  been  called  for. 

Mr.  Billson,  of  Leicester,  bookseller,  wishes  the  '  Logic  of  Death '  to  be  re- 
printed by  subscription.  He  orders  a  dozen  copies  for  circulation.  In  Wigan,  a 
friend  informs  us  that  the  sale  generally  is  improving. 

-  Aliquis  is  contemplating  the  publication  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  with 
Notes,  in  which  case  it  will  be  given,  gratis,  as  weekly  Supplements  to  the  Reasoner, 
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Mr.  William  Chilton,  whose  name  has  long  been  connected  with  our  advocacy, 
prepared,  some  time  ago,  a"  complete  reply  to  Mr.  Gillespie's  well-known  '  A 
Priori  Argument.'  It  will  fill  at  least  an  eight-paged  Supplement,  and  our  friend 
W.  J.  B.  has  instructed  us  to  print  and  present  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner, 

This  instance,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  we  might  cite,  constitute  the 
best  answer  to  give  to  the  Editor  of  Hope  and  Co^s.  Literary  News,  from  whose 
February  number  we  make  t?ie  following  extract,  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Spurr, 
of  Liverpool : — '  S. — The  Reasoner  is  on  its  last  legs,  the  discarded  child  of  a 
wretched  infidelity.  Socialism  does  not  exist  outwardly,  it  was  too  hateful  a  thing 
for  the  sight  of  men  to  endure  for  any  long  period  of  time.  Its  former  propa- 
gators are  now  eking  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  scraping  pence  together  at 
penny  balls  and  threepenny  tea-parties  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  their 
trade  in  selling  souls  to  Satan  is  over.'  We  suppose  these  latter  allusions  to 
relate  to  Mr.  Southwell,  who  being,  as  we  belie've,  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  no 
doubt  go  down  to  the  oflS.ce  and  answer  for  himself.  G.  J.  H, 

MR.    LINTON'S    'LAND    TAX.' 


Mr.  Linton  has  issued,  in  a  separate  form,  the  *  Letters  on  the  Land '  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  this  paper,  prefaced  by  this  characteristic  dedication : — '  I 
dedicate  this  reprint  of  Three  Letters  in  the  Nation  to  Benjamin  Disraeli — the 
"Farmer's  Friend,"  and  to  Richard  Cobden — the  "Financial  Reformer,"  and 
commend  the  proposal  therein  discussed  to  their  patriotic  consideration;  I  com- 
mend the  Same  to  the  consideration  of  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  like  zealous  pre- 
scribers  for  agricultural  distress;  and  also  to  all  other  tinkers  and  professional 
members  of  our  radically  vicious  system  of  taxation.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  not 
improbable  that  so  thorough  a  "revolution"  may  not  find  favour  among  landlords 
or  financial  "  reformers,"  I  commend  it,  further,  to  the  consideration  of  some  im- 
mediately interested  in  its  success :  namely,  the  head  and  hand  workers,  the 
farmers,  and  the  tradesmen,  who  compose  that  befooled  and  suflfering  body,  the 
tax-payers  and  paupers  (late  tax-payers)  of  the  "United  Kingdom."  With  them 
I  leave  it,  possibly  for  their  enlightenment  and  advantage.' 

GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM.  |     Temperjince  Hall,   Broadway,   Westminster.— 

T'i.  J  c  •     j.'^     T     ..J.  ^-        T  1,     c!i  -.  i  !  Feb.  25th  [8],  a  Lecture. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street*  \ Lj__ 

Fitzroy  Square.— Feb.  22nd,  [8i]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 

'The  National  Reform  League.'     23rd  [8^],  Mr. 

Holyoake's  Logic  Class.    24th   [7^].     R.  Owen. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Feb.  24tb  [U  a.m.,] 
Mrs.  Howard, '  Are  the  Scriptures  Inspired?'  [7], 
Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  '  Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848.'  I  Q PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 

South  London  Hall, Webber  Street,  Blackfriars  j  lO  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square. 
Road.— Feb-  24th  [7],  a  Lecture.  I  Liverpoel.    Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 

FarringdonHall,  Snow  Hill.— Feb.24th  [11  a.m.,]  and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  a  for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Lecture.  j  Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— Feb.  25th  [8?],  parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  prepaid,  attended 
R.  T.  Webb,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L.,   'The   Present   to. 

State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Europe — War  or  — — — — 

Peace.'  pOALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 

South  Place,  Mooffields.— Feb.  24th  [11  a.m.],  O  and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture.  j  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  informs  his  Social 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox-  friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
ford  Street.— Feb.  24th  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A.,  tage  of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.'     the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 

British  Coffee  House,  Newcastle  Place,  Edgware  the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
Road.  —  Feb.  20,  new  Grammar  Class,  by  Mr.  advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
Holyoake.  j  from  the  Coal  Exchange.    Present  Price,  24s. 
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"W.  L.  WHITES : — *  You  being  an  advocate  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen's  views,  I  wish 
you  would  explain  to  me  what  he  means  by  saying  we  have  not  a  free  will.  For 
instance,  suppose  I  am  asked  a  question  concerning  anything  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  cannot  I  do  as  I  like  about  answering  that  question,  either  by  telling 
the  truth  or  telling  a  lie  ?  That  is,  cannot  we  speak  truth  or  falsehood  just  as  we 
like?'  [W.  L.,  if  he  likes  to  look,  will  find  in  'Rationalism,'  by  Mr.  Holyoake, 
this  question  fully  answered.  Of  course  W.  L.  can  do  as  he  likes :  but  whether 
he  will  like  to  lie  or  speak  the  truth  will  depend  on  his  training,  and  the  tendencies 
of  his  nature — which  have  been  forced  upon  him.] 

In  the  engraving  we  gave  of  the  proposed  Carlile  Monument,  by  the  error  of  a 
figure  the  date  of  his  birth  was  given  as  *  1780'  instead  of  '  1790  j'  this  was  mak- 
ing him  63  years  old  instead  of  53,  as  stated  in  another  line.  As  most  of  our 
readers  have  seen  the  recent  Life  of  Carlile  we  presume  the  error  would  be  ap- 
parent, and  therefore  harmless ;  but  as  a  formal  correction  may  be  useful,  we 
quote  the  following  from  a  letter  by  T.  R.  Bayley  Potts  : — '  In  an  early  number 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Republicarif  is  an  account  of  a  dinner  given  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birth-day  of  Richard  Carlile,  at  the  Noah's  Ark,  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
December  8th,  1821.  In  answer  to  the  secretary,  Carlile  stated  that  on  that  day 
he  had  completed  his  35th  year,  consequently  he  must  have  been  born  on  the  8th 
December,  1790.' 

The  catalogue  of  a  printing  office  materials,  lately  sold  by  Lewis  and  S(Jn, 
Craven-street,  Strand,  was  composed  with  some  humour.  From  the  page  of 
*  Specimens'  we  take  the  following,  which  must  be  intended  as  a  satire  on  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Campbell : — *  Sir  John  Matthews,  speaking  of  imitations,  said  that  if 
one  man  were  content  to  walk  behind  another,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  never  get 
before  him,  and  consequently  never  distinguish  himself  by  a  progress  peculiar  to 
the  British  Banner.^ 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  purchase  a  clean  second-hand  copy  of  Godfrey 
Higgins's  Anacalypsis;  a  fair  price  will  be  given.  Address  J.  H.,  care  of  the 
editor  of  the  Reasoner. 

Robert  Ashton  and  John  Pitman,  secretaries  to  the  Christian  Instruction 
Societies,  in  writing  to  the  *  Working  Men  of  the  Metropolis,'  affirm  that  *  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  creed,  but  a  life.'  Then  why  do  they  traduce  us  for  rejecting  the 
creed  of  Christianity  ?  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  Germanisms  creeping  into 
the  evangelical  churches. 

A  Mrs.  Howard  has  arranged  to  lecture  at  the  City  Road  on  Sunday  mornings. 
Her  first  subject  is  thus  worded  : — '  Great  Question.  To  be  propounded  by  Mrs. 
Howard.  Are  the  Scriptures  the  inspired  word  of  God  or  not?  Or  is  there  any 
truth  in  Prophecy  .?'  Mr.  Bendall  made  it  a  condition  that  she  submitted  to  dis- 
cussion— to  which  she  agrees. 

The  '  Imperial  Dictionary,'  by  John  Ogilvie,  LL,D.,  publishedby  Blackie  and 
Son,  Glasgow,  has,  at  p.  185,  vol.  1,  under  the  head  Communist,  the  following  : — 
'  Some  persons  of  this  sect  contend  also  for  a  community  of  females,  or  a  promis- 
cuous intercourse  of  the  sexes.'  We  request  some  Glasgow  friend  to  please  to 
hand  this  notice  to  Mr.  Blackett.  G.  J.  H. 


London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row. —Wednesday,  February  20th,  1850. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


INCIDENTS    AND    DUTY    OF    THE    DAY. 


The  Wesleyan  Times  states,  so  quotes  the  Leeds  Times,  No.  881,  that  '  the  gross 
value  of  the  chapel  property  amounts  to  nearly  eight  millions  of  money,  all  made 
over  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference ;  and,  what  to  them  is  of  great  importance,  they 
are  not  liable  for  any  of  the  enormous  debts  owing  on  the  chapels.'  But  there  is 
this  fact  concealed  in  this  statement,  viz.,  that  the  Conference  cannot  dispose  of 
any  of  the  chapels  until  all  liabilities  incurred  by  the  trustees  are  met.  We 
happened  some  years  ago  to  be  a  party  to  having  a  deed  drawn  up  on  the  Wes- 
leyan chapel-deed  Model,  in  order  to  secure  some  public  Institutions  as  the  pro- 
perty of  a  public  Congress,  and  this  proviso  of  indemnity  to  trustees  existed  in 
the  Wesleyan  general  chapel-deed.  We  are  not  friends  of  Wesleyans,  or  of  the 
spiritual  despotism  of  their  Conference,  but  we  would  neither  twist  a  fact  to  their 
disadvantage,  nor  join  in  quoting  without  correcting,  a  reflection  upon  them  which 
is  partial,  and  being  partial,  unjust.  As  we  write  in  this  spirit  of  opponents,  let 
any  injustice  we  may  at  any  time  do  them  be  ascribed  to  some  misconception  of 
their  aims. 

We  ask  the  friends  who  assist  in  circulating  the  Reasoner  to  note  the  passing 
incidents  of  the  season,  and  gather  therefrom  the  inducement  to  devotion  which 
they  afford.  Did  those  who  purchased  for  us  the  privilege  of  free  speaking,  brave 
the  taunt  of  the  priest,  the  gaol,  and  the  crown,  for  men  who  would  disregard 
their  sufferings  and  services  ?  Would  they  have  endured  so  cheerfully,  had  they 
thought  we  should  be  supine  ?  The  lesson  martyr-lives  of  the  dead  teach  are 
incentives  to  assail  the  errors  which  still  flourish  around  us.  How  much  need 
have  we  of  renewed  effort.  My  neighbour,  the  Vicar  of  Woburn  Chapel,  St. 
Pancras,  proposes  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  on  the  Thursday  mornings  in 
Lent,  explaining,  illustrating,  and  applying  that  ^  most  wholesome  doctrine  of  our 
church,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only.'  (Art.  xi.) 
What  is  this  but  saying  that  heaven  is  given  to  the  credulous  rather  than  the  good  f 
I  shall  leave  this  Reasoner  at  the  '  Chapel,'  to  draw  his  reverence's  attention  to  the 
subject, 

TaiVs  Magazine,  for  February,  has  a  few  obscure'allusions  to  *  blasphemy  and 
impiety,'  and  a  very  painful  attempt  at  an  *  Anti-rational  poem,'  by  *  W.  T.  R.,' 
of  Glasgow.     Here  is  a  verse  : —  • 

Tho'  Reason's  lamp  may  flicker  through 
Life's  little  day  of  toil  and  gloom,  / 

Oh,  can  it  light  man's  weary  soul 
To  realms  beyond  the  tomb  ? 


w 
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We  should  like  to  know  what  can.  Will  Tait  tell  us  ?  Of  him  and  others  we 
have  daily  occasion  to  make  the  demand.  The  Morning  Chronicle  lately  had  verses 
on  Sidney  Herbert's  Emigration  Scheme,  in  which  these  lines  occurred  in  an 
address  to  female  emigrants : — 

There  is  a  fair  land  in. a  sweet  southern  clime, 

Another  young  England  indeed, 

Which  God,  in  His  providence,  working  sublime. 

Has  kindly  reserved  till  the  fulness  of  time, 

To  succour  His  children  in  need  ; 

Then  haste  for  your  happiness — ^joyfully  haste 

From  perils  and  pains  to  be  free; 

For  Providence  calls  you  to  gladden  the  waste. 

And  freedom,  and  plenty,  and  pleasure  to  taste 

In  homes  that  are  over  the  sea. 

If  Providence  provided  the  colonial  lands,  conquered  by  bloody  weapons  from 
the  natives— and  (as  Providence  does  all  things)  also  reduced  our  land  so  low  that 
industrious  needlewomen  starve  in  it — Providence  is  far  more  libelled  in  such 
pseudo  piety  as  this,  than  in  aught  infidel  ever  penned.  This^eligious  writing  is 
injurious  by  ascribing  to  heaven  the  authorship  of  government,  fraud,  or  human 
neglect.     We  need  weekly  to  protest  against  this, 

Thiers,  in  his  recent  speech  on  public  instruction,  perorated  to  this  effect : — 
'  After  all  the  struggles  which  have  agitated  the  world,  philosophy  aud  religion 
have  rather  gained  than  lost  Eeligion  has  gained  a  tinge  of  human  knowledge, 
and  philosophy  some  respect  for  things  sacred.'  Philosophy  was  never  wanting 
for  things  really  '  sacred'  in  respect.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  hear  that  religion 
has  acquired  a  tinge  of  human  knowledge.     We  think  it  very  much  wanted  it. 

G.  J.  H. 

MARVELS    OF    THE    BIBLE— PHYSICAL    AND    METAPHYSICAL. 


In  the  16th  chapter  of  Mark,  and  the  16th  verse,  we  are  told  that  *  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.' 
From  this  sentence,  and  others  of  corresponding  tendency,  it  follows,  either  that 
belief  is  a  something  over  which  man  has  perfect  control,  to  retain  or  discard  as 
he  pleases — or,  that  by  supernatural  means  the  God  of  the  Bible  implants  ideas, 
independently  of  evidence,  and  influences  man  to  believe  certain  statements,  in 
order  that  the  particular  parties  acted  upon  may  be  saved.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  hypothesis,  I  will  only  remark  it  supposes  a  very  partial  God,  on  whom  of 
necessity  rests  the  faults  (if  faults  there  be)  of  those  who  do  not  believe  as  the 
Bible  is  considered  to  prescribe. 

With  regard  to  the  first  position,  I  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Bible  theory,  the  condition,  either  of  eternal  punishment  or 
happiness,  is  made  to  consist  in  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  a  given  state 
of  intellect,  called  belief.  And  a  very  interesting,  nay,  important  question  thence 
arises,  namely — How  is  belief  engendered  in  the  mind  ?  Whether  its  existence 
or  non-existence  is  or  is  not  independent  of  our  wills  ?  And  if  it  be  beyond  our 
control,  whether  its  possession  merits  an  eternal  reward,  or  its  absence  justifies 
never-ending  torments  ?  It  is  one  of  the  evils  with  which  the  friends  of  progress 
have  to  contend,  that  parties  are  found  (even  among  the  most  advanced)  who  seem 
quite  ready  to  abandon  the  use  of  their  senses  on  the  testimony  of  science,  should 
any  of  the  results  to  which  they  arrive  happen  to  jar  upon  any  of  their  pre- 
accepted  theological  tenets.     And  the  administrators  of  education  have  for  so 
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many  ages  taught  that  we  have  control  over  belief,  that  I  readily  admit  to  some  it 
must  be  a  very  bitter  draught  to  swallow,  when  they  are  told  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  smell,  belief,  and  taste,  are  produced  by  similar  modes  of  operation 
upon  the  brain— depend  altogether  upon  external  causes,  and  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  our  whims,  wishes,  or  prejudices.  As  to  the  clergy,  they  do  no  more 
in  theology  than  has  been  done  by  most  of  the  supposed  great  men  in  science  or 
medicine,  who  have  uniformly  opposed  inventions  and  improvements  not  broached 
by  themselves ;  and  it  is  natural  they  should  defend  their  system  against  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  the  demonstrations  of  geology  and  astronomy,  because  that 
system  entirely  rests  upon  the  supposed  infallibility  and  literal  truth  of  the  whole 
Bible     We  may  paraphrase  the  matter  thus — 

Bible  says — All  the  world  was  once  drowned. 

Science  says — It  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

Bible  says — As  a  sign  to  Hezekiah  the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees. 

Astronomy  says — The  globe  would  have  been  demolished. 

In  fact,  he  that  examines  the  matter  without  prejudice,  with  the  view  solely  to 
arrive  at  truth — when  he  reads  with  his  own  eyes  and  analyses  with  his  own 
understanding,  instead  of  being  but  the  moving  and  breathing  machine  put  in 
motion  by  priests,  he  will  at  once  see  the  Bible  contains  fables  similar  to  those 
invented  by  all  countries  during  infancy  and  ignorance — the  lowest  inducement  to 
virtue  suggested — the  higher  ones  omitted — statements  proved  by  science  to  be 
erroneous — devils  going  bodily  into  swine,  and  speaking  human  language — sons  of 
gods  seducing  the  daughters  of  men — the  order  of  nature  changed — animals  speak- 
ing— flesh  and  blood  turned  into  salt — water  into  blood — gravitation  suspended — 
walking  on  water — false  philosophy  and  astrology  sanctioned,  nay,  inspired  by  God 
himself — and  .a  thousand  other  matters  repugnant  to  common  sense,  antagonistic  to 
philosophy,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  family  of  man.  And 
amongst  this  we  find  the  choice  dogma  I  have  quoted  at  the  commencement — that  if 
we  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  eternally  damned.  But  can  we  believe  as  we  will?  Can 
we  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  philosopher  Galileo — 
'That  to  maintain  the  earth  is  not  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  world  is  absurd  and 
false  in  philosophy,  and  erroneous  and  heretical  in  theology.'  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  disbelieve  his  statement  that  the  world  did  move  ?  No ;  whatever 
may  be  our  prejudices — our  bias — our  interests — our  will — independently  of  all, 
we  believe  Galileo  to  be  right,  and  his  oppressors  wrong;  yet  the  Bible  assumes 
us  to  have  an  independent  power  to  believe  anything,  and  makes  a  given  belief 
the  condition  of  reward  or  punishment. 

Now  the  Bible  also  inculcates  a  general  resurrection  of  our  bodies  from  the 
dead.  But  science  teaches  that  a  body,  after  death,  comes  under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain laws,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  its  elementary  forms — during  which  it  is  dis- 
sipated in  various  ways,  and  forms  the  staple  of  other  organisation.  Shelley 
has  a  very  beautiful  remark  on  the  subject  in  *  Queen  Mab' — 

There's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

But  once  was  living  man  ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud 

But  flowed  in  human  veins. 

Some  are  drowned,  or,  after  death,  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  become  food  for 
fishes,  some  of  which  are  in  turn  eaten  by  ourselves,  and  thus  from  generation  to 
generation  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  and  vegetables,  live  upon  each  other.  Each  thing, 
each  being,  goes  to  the  formation  of  other  beings  and  things,  which  (mark   the 
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fact),  as  a  whole,  could  not  be  or  exist,  unless  it  was  so.  Yet  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible  that  at  the  sound  of  some  great  trump — from  the  east,  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  south,  all  that  has  ever  lived  will  spring  into  existence  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  be  judged,  &c.  Now,  can  we  believe  this  ?  And  if  not,  let  us  reflect : 
the  Bible,  for  this  inability,  condemns  us  to  eternal  perdition,  thus  entailing  a 
punishment  for  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  our  nature,  which  denies  us 
the  power  of  crediting  aught  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  and  testimony  of  our 
senses.  Respecting  a  fact  there  can  be  no  question  ;  twice  two  have  always  been, 
and  always  will  be,  four,  and  an  idiot  would  not  venture  to  assume  to  himself  any 
merit  in  believing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  fiction  may  find  persons  who  profess  to 
believe  it ;  there  may  be  those  who  think  they  believe  it ;  and  there  are  those  who 
endeavour  to  cheat  themselves  into  belief:  but  this  does  not  prove  that  belief  may 
be  superinduced,  and  does  not  disprove  my  assertion  that  belief  is  an  independent 
idea  that  can  only  be  called  into  existence  by  a  fact.  Is  it  rational  or  consistent 
with  our  ideas  of  a  just  or  holy  God,  that  they  who  exercise  their  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  given  them  by  the  author  of  nature  for  use,  are  to  be  doomed  to 
eternal  perdition  for  not  being  able  to  believe — that  Christ  walked  on  the  sea,  or 
that  a  serpent  spoke  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  to  be  saved  who  takes  anything 
for  granted,  whether  sense  or  nonsense  ?  Perish  the  thought.  Our  limbs  were 
given  us  for  certain  objects ;  so  is  the  brain  :  thought  is  no  crime,  smell  is  no 
crime,  hearing  is  no  crime,  belief  is  no  crime.  No  able  teacher  could  convince  the 
smell  that  guano  is  anything  like  rose-water  j  and  no  theological  teacher  can 
actually  convince  belief  that  any  deviations  from  nature  ever  did,  or  are,  likely  to 
happen,  much  less  that  eternal  salvation  or  perdition  depends  on  believing  a  mass 
of  theories  derogatory  to  man,  much  more  to  God,  subversive  to^intellect,  antago- 
nistic to  progress,  false  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  entirely  adverse  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  human  race.  R.  L.  B. 

THE     ARGUMENT    DRAWN    FROM     DESIGN. 


Reply  to  Aliquis. — No.  II. 
May  I  ofier  a  few  words  upon  the  paper  by  Aliquis,  on  the  design  argument  ?  I 
read  the  remarks  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review^  with  which  sentiments  I 
cannot  agree,  and  which  have  been  combatted  often  by  much  abler  persons  than 
myself — therefore  I  shall  not  enter  into  them.  But  the  remarks  that  follow  the 
quotation  I  must  try  to  analyse,  and  expose  their  fallacies.  It  is  certainly  with 
some  degree  of  diffidence  that  I  take  up  my  pen  in  opposition  to  so  talented  and 
old  a  writer  as  *  Aliquis.'  In  his  remarks  he  states  several  things  that  do  bear 
*  unequivocal  marks  of  design,'  but '  which  have  no  intelligent  cause,'  This,  to  me, 
appears  a  contradiction;  for  if  anything  is  designed,  or  if  it  bears  the  *  unequivocal 
marks  of  design,'  does  not  our  reason  lead  us  to  suppose  there  is  not  only  an 
adequate  cause,  but  an  intelligent  one,  for  its  production  ?  It  so  appears  to  me. 
There  may  be  some  difierence  of  opinion  between  Aliquis  and  myself  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  *  unequivocal  marks  of  design.'  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent to  have  said  that  such  things  do  not  bear  marks  of  design.  Do  we  not  say, 
when  we  see  a  chair,  a  table,  or  a  watch,  that  they  do  bear  *  unequivocal  marks  of 
design  V  And  do  we  not  likewise  conclude  that  there  has  been,  and  must  be  an 
intellectual  cause  at  work  ?  And  why  do  we  say  so  ?  because  we  have  learned  the 
fact  from  experience.  Then  why  should  we  say,  when  we  see  other  things  that 
bear  an  equal,  or  superior  *  unequivocal  mark  of  design,'  that  *  there  is  no  intelli- 
gent cause  ?'    If  we  do  not  know,  better  to  say  so  than  to  deny  it. 
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Although  Aliquls  denies  *  an  intelligent  cause,'  he  will  not  deny  that  there  is 
an  adequate  cause.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is,  in  this  *  adequate  cause,'  intelli- 
gence. All  causes  that  produce  effects  I  consider  to  be  in  matter,  and  that  no 
effect  can  be  produced  without  it.  Therefore  I  contend  that  all  things  that  bear 
'  unequivocal  marks  of  design,'  have  been  produced  by  and  from  matter,  and  that 
in  this  matter  there  is  intelligence. 

No  one  will  oppose  me  when  I  say  that  our  highest  organised  man  possesses 
intelligence,  also  those  lower  in  the  scale — and  I  do  not  doubt  that  idiots 
possess  some  ;  for  there  are  degrees  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  no  line  of 
demarcation.  And  do  not  some  of  the  brute  creation  possess  more  intelligence 
than  the  idiot,  such  as  the  beaver,  ourang-outang,  elephant,  dog,  &c.  ?  And  again, 
if  we  descend  lower,  can  we  say  that  there  is  no  intelligence  (yet  of  a  weaker  or 
lower  kind)  ?  From  this  we  may  descend  still  lower,  to  those  living  beings  which 
appear  to  partake  of  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Is  there  not  in  this  class  at  least 
some  intelligence  ?  Again,  we  may  go  still  lower,  and  examine  those  things  which 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  or  are  mere 
matter,  but  in  all  probability  partaking  of  both.  From  this  we  may  go  to  what  is 
called  inanimate  matter.  From  this  examination  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any 
line  of  demarcation  that  can  be  drawn  where  intelligence  ceases  and  non-intelli- 
gence begins.  If  any  one  can  inform  me,  it  will  be  adding  to  my  present  stock  of 
knowledge.  If  there  is  not  intelligence  in  matter,  it  must  have  a  beginning.  I 
would  ask  where  does  it  commence,  how  is  it  formed,  and  by  what  power  ?  It  is  a 
fact  that  it  does  increase,  but  I  can  no  more  form  an  idea  of  its  commencement 
than  I  can  of  matter  itself:  if  the  latter  was  ever  formed,  so  must  be  the  other,  if 
not,  I  do  not  see  how  the  other  was. 

Derby,  January  27th,  1850.  B.  Hagen. 


No.  III. 

In  No.  19i  of  the  Reasoner  we  have  remarks  on  the  design  argument  by  Aliquis, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  many  objects,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  design,  have 
not  an  intelligent  cause.  He  gives,  as  example,  the  acorn,  eggs,  and  the  horse.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  ventures  an  assertion  without  any  apparent  proof;  for,  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  examples  given  have  not  an  intelligent  cause,  why  may 
we  not  from  this  conclude  that  there  is  no  intelligent  cause  ?  But  supposing  there 
be  an  intelligent  cause  as  the  author  of  the  creation,  would  not  the  system  of  re- 
production in  the  tree,  the  bird,  beast,  &c.,  have  been  established  before  any  indi- 
vidual experimentalist  brought  into  contact  those  bodies,  which  by  their  combina- 
tion produce  results  which  had,  by  this  intelligent  cause,  been  before  ordained  and 
established  in  innumerable  previous  examples.  Therefore,  though  any  individual 
plant  the  seed,  or  apply  heat  to  the  egg,  and  certain  results  are  the  consequence 
(and  not  accidental  consequences),  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  not  a  primary 
intelligence  that  has  established  rules  by  which  the  design,  under  all  circumstances, 
is  acted  upon.  The  man  is  merely  an  agent,  and  to  me  appears  a  secondary  intel- 
ligence reasoning  upon  and  applying  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  first,  for 
though  the  steam-engine  gives  motion  to  the  whole  of  the  machinery  in  a  factory, 
down  to  the  most  remote  and  smallest  wheel,  yet  man  is  the  intelligent  cause,  or 
the  secondary  intelligent  cause,  of  the  steam-engine.  So  whatever  applications  or 
combinations  may  be  required  in  creation,  though  man  may  bring  these  into  con- 
tact, it  does  not,  by  the  result,  prove  the  non-existence  of  a  primary  intelligence. 

Kendal,  January  28th,  1850.  One  Wfio  is  Athirst. 
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NO.  IV. 

Note  from  Lord  Brougham, 

Lord  Brougham  has  received  the  article  by  Aliquis,  and  read  it.  He  considers 
it  as  wholly  inconclusive.  It  proceeds  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
whole  argument. 

To  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

EEV.    DR.    G.    MONTGOMERY    WEST    IN    AMERICA. 


[Mr.  Locks,  of  Boston,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  extract  from  the  Boston 
Investigator,  of  January  2,  1850,  relative  to  the  doings  of  Dr.  West,  with  whom 
Mr.  Holyoake  held  a  debate  in  the  Ashton  Town  Hall,  two  years  ago.] 

This  individual  has  been  travelling  about  the  country  for  several  years,  engaged 
in  lecturing  against  infidelity.  The  last  place  we  hear  from  him  is  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  where  it  seems  the  Trinity  Church  took  him  in  hand,  and  published 
some  resolutions  exposing  his  true  character ;  we  insert  them  for  the  purpose  of 
cautioning  our  friends  against  having  anything  to  do  with  him,  believing  that  the 
notice  and  attention  he  has  already  received  from  infidels  has  enabled  him,  in 
some  considerable  degree,  to  carry  on  his  imposition  hitherto.  The  exposition 
to  which  we  refer  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Republican  of  December  21,  and  reads 
thus  : — '  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  recollected  that  some  weeks  since  it  was  announced 
in  your  paper  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  West,  late  of  England,  was  about  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Trinity  Church,  against  infidelity,  and  that  a  committee  was 
constituted  to  inform  the  public  from  time  to  time  of  the  character  of  these  lec- 
tures, &c.,  &c.  It  will  also  be  remembered,  that  one  or  more  articles  emanating 
from  the  committee  did  appear  in  some  paper  of  this  city,  highly  complimentary 
to  Dr.  West  and  his  lectures.  At  a  meeting  of  the  above-mentioned  committee, 
convened  at  Trinity  Church,  on  Motiday  last,  December  17,  1849,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

*  Whereas :  Dr.  G.  M.  West  recently  presented  to  this  committee  the  most 
flattering  testimonials,  both  from  Edinburgh,  and  from  cities  in  the  United 
States,  of  his  high  character  as  a  gentleman  and  divine,  and  thereby  obtained  per- 
mission to  lecture  in  this  church;  and  whereas,  this  committee^has  just  learned, 
from  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  that  the  said  Dr.  West  has  lately  con- 
ducted himself  in  this  city  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  minister,  therefore — 

'  1.  Resolved — That  it  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  we  have  to  announce 
to  the  public  that  we  have  been  egregiously  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  the 
said  Dr.  West. 

*  2.  Resolved — That  in  the  disgraceful  overthrow  of  one  of  such  mental  endow- 
ments, and  capable  of  such  extensive  usefulness,  we  witness  a  verification  of  the 
deep  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  the  destructive  power  of  intemperance,  and  one 
that  should  fill  every  pious  heart  with  the  most  poignant  sorrow. 

*3.  Resolved — That  in  order  to  prevent  a  similar  imposition  elsewhere,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  further  to  state,  that  Dr,  West  above  mentioned  is  a  man  of 
between  50  and  60  years  old — of  Herculean  stature,  and  bears  upon  his  person 
suspicious  marks  of  intemperance. 

*  W.  W.  Parker,  Secretary.  '  Philip  Courtney,  President.' 
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THE    *  MORNING    CHRONICLE'S'    ESTIMATE    OF    RELIGIOUS 

INFLUENCES, 


The  Chronicle,  of  January  31,  takes  the  same  general  view  of  religious  influences 
as  did  the  author  of  the  article  on  *  Religion  in  Reference  to  Rush  and  the  Man- 
nings,' in  No.  4  of  this  paper.  The  Chronicle  writes  : — '  When  the  late  Lord 
Egreinont  lay  dying,  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  the  hands  of  the  clock  go  round. 
When  I  was  born,  it  was  a  day  of  puritanism.  There  was  a  day  of  gambling — of 
drunkenness— profligacy ;  and  now  we  are  becoming  puritanical  again.  "  He  pro- 
phesied truly.  The  hands  of  the  clock  have  come  round.  Whether  they  point 
to  an  hour  of  practical  usefulness,  or  empty  cant,  remains  to  be  seen.  "By  their 
deeds  ye  shall  know  them."  There  is  much  talk,  now-a-days,  of  religion. 
Religion  is  the  fashion ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  most  assuredly  the  general 
tone  of  seriousness  upholds  many  who  might  otherwise  fall,  as  the  general  tone  of 
levity  formerly  shook  many  who  might  otherwise  have  stood.  But  the  fashion  of 
decency  and  prayer  is  not  all  that  is  required  of  us.  Tawell,  the  seducer  and  as- 
sassin— Rush,  the  wholesale  murderer  and  betrayer — Maria  Manning,  who  dug 
her  death-trap  under  the  very  feet  of  the  man  who  broke  bread  with  her — Sarah 
Drake,  the  slayer,  like  Herod,  of  the  child  of  two  years — all  these,  and  numberless 
other  wretches,  had  their  farce  of  sanctification  and  prayer,  their  Bible-readings  and 
prayers  to  au  all-seeing  God.  Even  Maria  Manning  had  her  "  Pietas  "  and  Church 
Service  packed  in  the  same  trunk  with  the  stolen  property  of  her  murdered 
partner  in  sin.  To  all,  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  prayer  was  familiar 
as  daylight. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— March  1st,  [84]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  2nd  [8|],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Logic  Class.  3rd  [7^],  R.  Owen,  *  On 
Government  and  how  to  create  a  good  one.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — March  3rd  [11  a.m.,] 
Mrs.  Howard, '  Are  the  Scriptures  Inspired?'  [7], 
a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road. —  March  3rd  [7],  a  Lecture. 

Farringdon  Hall,  Snow  Hill. — Mar.  3rd  [11  a.m.,] 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  a 
Lecture. 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunbill  Row.— March  4th  [8^], 
R.  T.  Webb,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  '  Competition 
and  Combination.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields. — March  3rd  [11 J  a.m.,] 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— March  3rd  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science,' 

Temperance  Hall,  Broadway,  Westminster. — 
March  4th  [8],  a  Lecture. 

Western  Discussion  Hall,  7,  George  Street, 
Portman  Square. — March  5th  [9],  *  Is  the  Forty 
Shillings  Freehold  Laud  Scheme  worthy  of  Nationsd 
Support  ?' 

British  Coffee  House,  Newcastle  Place,  Edgware 
Road. — Feb.  27,  new  Grammar  Class,  by  Mr. 
Holyoake. 

SECULAR    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS,   Literary 
Institution,  John  St.,  Fitzroy  Sq.     Conducted 
by  Mrs.  Bailey.    The  above  School  will  be  opened 
on   Monday,  March  4th,  for  the  education  of  a 
limited  number  of  Girls  not  under  Six  Years  of 
-Age.    Terms,  Sixpence  per  Week. 


SOCIAL  AND    DEMOCRATIC   NEWSPAPER^ 

Now  Publishing, 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  ;  a  Stamped  News- 
paper (enlarged).  Price  5d.,  devoted  to  Demo- 
cratic and  Social  Reform,  and  specially  addressed 
to  the  advanced  and  growing  class  of  thinkers, 
who,  believing  the  present  industrial,  as  well  as 
political.  Institutions  to  be  based  on  Force  and 
Fraud,  are  seeking  to  effect  a  radical  social,  as  well 
as  governmental,  change  in  the  existing  system  of 
of  society. 

The  current  numbers,  besides  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  leading  articles  thereon,  contain  Proudhon's 
'  Confessions  of  a  Revolutionist,'  and  Eugene  Sue's 
new  Romance  of  Labour,  entitled  the  *  Mysteries 
of  the  People.* 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square* 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well- aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firmTof  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  informs  his  Social 
friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.    Present  Price,  24s. 
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Mr.  Holyoake  will  lecture  in  the  Lower  Room  of  the  Town  Hall,  Brighton,  on 
February  28.  Subject :  '  Knowledge  without  Books,  in  relation  to  the  Instruction 
of  the  Working  Classes.'  The  lecture  will  be  delivered  to  the  Working  Man's 
Institute. 

Can  any  one  oblige  W.  J.  L.  with  the  last  six  numbers  issued  of  the  People's 
Press  ?    Payment  in  stamps. 

The  Chronotype,  which  we  considered  the  best  of  the  American  Socialist  news- 
papers, has,  so  we  learn  from  a  humorous  address  of  its  editor,  ceased  for  want  of 
support. 

Mr.  Holyoake  lectured  on  Sunday  evening,  at  Farringdon  Hall,  on  '  Religious 
Ideas,  by  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  considered  in  relation  to  Social  Progress.'  After- 
wards he  drew  attention  to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  new  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
Sunday  trading,  which,  in  its  iniquitous  and  saintly  arrangements,  exceeds  all  pre- 
vious attempts  on  the  Sabbath. 

An  inquest,  before  J.  E.  Sparrowe,  Esq.,  Coroner,  was  held  on  Monday  the  7th, 
at  Chediston,  near  Halesworth,  on  the  body  of  Edward  Etheridge,  aged  61  years. 
The  deceased,  it  seems,  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  under  a  religious  hallu- 
cination, which  manifested  itself  in  a  belief  that  he  had  no  hope  of  future  salvation. 
The  effect  upon  his  mind  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  rash  act  of  destroying  himself, 
by  means  of  strangling.  His  body  was  found  by  his  wife  in  the  hay-chamber  of  a 
barn  near  his  house,  resting  on  the  knees,  with  his  head  in  a  rope,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  fastened  to  a  wooden  brace  against  the  wall.  A  verdict  of  *  Temporary 
Insanity'  was  returned.  It  is  stated  that  the  deceased  was  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  quotes  a  beautiful  apothegm  from  a  Talmudical  philoso- 
pher:— 'The  noblest  charity  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  accepting  charity;  and  the 
best  alms  are  to  show  and  enable  a  man  to  despise  and  dispense  with  alms.' 

The  Dublin  Commercial  Journal^  No.  58,  remarks  that  '  The  most  widely  circu- 
lated— the  most  generally  read — the  most  famous  of  the  London  weekly  papers,  is 
one  which,  in  its  infidel  doctrines  and  teachings,  has  done  more  to  poison  the 
English  mind  than  all  the  writings  of  Paine,  than  all  the  scoffing  sophisms  of 
Hume.'  Would  the  good  editor  of  this  journal  with  the  long  name  inform  us 
what  he  means  by  '  poison,'  and  enable  us  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion  ? 

Lamartine's  '  Folly  of  Atheism  '  (which  is  a  folly  of  the  writer's),  which  Mr. 
Cassell  has  been  reprinting  in  the  *  Working  Man's  Friend,'  will  receive  our  at- 
tention in  due  course. 

We  should  be  glad  of  all  the  definitions  of  '  Atheism  '  which  our  correspondents 
can  give,  or  collect  in  their  reading,  G.  J.  H. 

"ay  it  please  the  public  to  take  notice  that  No.  2  of  the 
PEOPLE'S  REVIEW  of  Literature  and  Politics, 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Order  and  Progress,  will  appear  on 
March  1st,  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper.  Art.  1.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  Thirty  Years'  Peace.  2.  Strafford,  the  Despot  in 
Practice.  37  Science  of  Diet.  4.  Politics  and  Prospects  of  the  German  People. 
5,  Art  Before  the  Exhibition.  6.  Recent  Novels.  7.  Emigration  and  Colonisa- 
tion, etc.  etc.     Price  6d. 

London  :  C,  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

London  :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row.— Wednesday,  February  27th,  1860. 
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THEOLOGICAL    EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Eoitok. 


VERBAL  DESIGNATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Sir, — Those  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  British  Industry  which  have 
appeared  in  your  paper  under  the  title  of  *  liabour  and  the  Poor,'  I  am  given  to 
understand  (which  I  hope  is  true)  will  appear  in  a  separate  form.  In  that  case, 
permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  inaccuracy  occurring  in  an  early  letter 
from  Manchester.  In  giving  the  statistics  of  the  sale  of  various  publications 
there,  the  Reasoner  (which  your  correspondent  has  the  justice  to  admit  he  never 
saw)  is  described  as  an  '  infidel  work.'  As  the  term  '  infidel,'  in  its  derivation 
and  application,  is  used  to  mean  faithlessness ^  those  who  merely  reject  what  to 
them  are  erroneous  dogmas,  and  are  yet  faithful  to  truth  and  conscience,  cannot, 
without  injustice,  be  represented  as  infidels.  "We  never  entered  into  any  obligation 
to  be  of  the  Christian  Religion.  "VVe  are  free,  as  all  men  ought  to  be,  to  use  our 
own  discretion  in  the  matter.  Opinions  are  not  the  property  of  society,  they  are 
the  children  of  evidence  and  of  conscience,  and  society  has  no  right  to  brand 
those  who  follow  what  to  them  is  the  truth.  As  your  provincial  correspondent 
has  not  seen  the  Reasoner^l  forward  Vol.  6  herewith, of  which  I  respectfully  solicit 
his  acceptance.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

Reasoner  Office,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 
February  21st,  1850. 


CURIOUS  RELIC  OF  CHRISTIAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Before  our  Epilogue  was  written,  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  several 
persons  to  ascertain  our  progress  for  the  future,  not  at  all  foreseeing  the  accession 
of  friends  and  support  which  has  since  been  volunteered.  The  following  letter 
illustrates  the  temper  and  rudeness  of  some  of  our  Christian  opponents.  I  shall 
sendxhim  this  number  containing  his  agreeable  letter,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  show 
him  that  his  polite  wishes  are  not  being  fulfilled,  except  as  Christian  Prophecies 
usually  are,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  the  prophet  intended. 

To  Charles  Steer,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Reasoner,  being  devoted  to  the  advocacy  and  illustration  of  im- 
portant principles  (as  yet  but  little  recognised  in  private  theory  or  public  practice) 
and  to  instructive  criticism  (more  useful  than  popular),  it  labours  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  those  papers  which  subordinate  the  duty  of  improving  to  the 
task  of  pleasing;  and  if  in  pursuing  that  path  which  a  sense  of  duty  has  dictated 
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a  paying  circulation  is  not  attained  by  the  Reasoner,  no  course  is  open  but  to  sus- 
pend the  paper — or  (which  has  hitherto  been  the  case  when  the  editor's  resources 
have  failed)  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  such  as  think  its  advocacy  publicly  useful. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  loss  on  each  volume  was  too  great  for  the  appli- 
ances of  one  to  meet,  it  was  suggested  that  each  friendly  reader  should  give  a 
shilling  per  volume  (less  than  a  halfpenny  per  week),  which  would  more  equitably 
sustain  our  propagandism.  If  it  seem  right  to  you  to  aid  in  this  way,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  receive  and  acknowledge  your  contribution  to  our  'Shilling  List.' 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Reasoner  Office,  London,  October  29,  1849.  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

Reply  of  Mr.  Steijjr  (in  an  Unpaid  Envelope). 

Mr.  Steer  returns  this  impertinent  circular,  relating,  as  he  knows  from  having 
seen  the  Reasoner  once  or  twice  by  accident,  to  one  of  the  most  blasphemous  and 
immoral  publications  which  ever  issued  from  the  press.  How  Mr.  Holyoake  can 
have  the  assurance  to  address  him,  or  any  other  gentleman,  by  the  epithet  dear,  is 
a  mystery  to  Mr.  Steer,  and  he  would  advise  Mr,  Holyoake  to  be  careful  in  ascer- 
taining that  there  is  a  kindred  admiration  of  Chartism,  infidelity,  and  dishonesty 
in  the  breast  of  a  stranger  before  he  dares  to  address  him  by  any  such  title. 

One  thing  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holyoake  has  given  Mr.  Steer  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  is  that  his  trash  is  so  properly  appreciated  even  by  the  poor  ignorant 
men  whom  it  seeks  to  mislead,  that  his  appeal  for  extraneous  support  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Steer  fervently  hopes  Mr.  Holyoake  will  be  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts,  and  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  so  disgusting  a  publication,  and  to  earn  his  bread  (if  he 
knows  how)  in  a  respectable  calling. 

14,  College  Terrace,  Islington,  Oct.  29th,  1849. 


Answer  of  Mr.  Holyoake  (Paid). 
Sir, — I  had  a  friend  named  Steer,  and  having  lost  sight  of  him,  your  address 
was  given  me.  1  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  pain.  But  you  cannot  think  my 
opinion  more  dangerous  than  my  experience  teaches  me  yours  are  !  Yet  I  do  not 
desire  to  reply  to  your  note  in  those  rude  and  insulting  terms  in  which  you  address 
an  entire  stranger  to  you,  and  one  whose  only  offence  was  that  of  accidental  error. 

G,  J.  Holyoake. 

ORIENTAL    FAITHS. 


buddhism  more  intellectual    than    CHRISTIANITY. 

The  majority  of  the  human  race  are  under  the  dominion  of  two  forms  of  religion, 
the  ELindoo  and  the  Buddhist.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
two,  some  scholars  regarding  the  Hindoo  as  a  reformed  Buddhism,  and  others 
taking  the  opposite  view.  The  ablest  recent  critics  concur,  we  believe,  in  regard- 
ing the  Hindoo  as  the  older  system,  and  considering  Buddhism  as  an  innovation ; 
in  fact,  as  a  kind  of  Oriental  Protestantism. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  two  religions  are  written  in  a  language  which  is,  appa- 
rently, the  source  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  dialects  of  our  Teutonic  ances- 
tors ;  consequently,  of  nearly  all  which  are  spoken  in  western  Europe  and  America 
at  this  day.  The  Brahminical  books  are  written  in  pure  Sanscrit,  and  the  Budd- 
hists share  with  them  many  common  traditions.  It  is  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  original  Hindoo  or  Brahminical  faith  was  Monotheistic,  and  Rammohun  Roy's 
declarations  are  virtually  confirmed  by  the  best  subsequent  researches.  The 
Brahmin  is  the  Man  of  God,  the  priest  of  Brahm ;  that  being  who  is  the  absolute 
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intelligence,  the  essential  light.  To  rest  in  Brahm,  to  be  lost  in  contemplation  of 
his  glory,  this  is  the  highest  life,  the  noblest  worship.  To  a  select  race  only  was 
this  august  prerogative  allowed,  and  hence  the  caste  of  Brahmins  originated. 
Gradually  a  Trinitarian  theory  of  the  divine  nature  sprung  from  this  simple  faith. 
In  striving  to  rise  into  communion  with  the  Eternal  Intelligence,  the  Brahmin 
found  great  comfort  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Light  as  manifested  within  his 
own  heart,  and  thence  gradually  formed  an  idea  of  a  revealed  God,  the  Expressed 
Divinity,  and  thus  Brahm  became  Brahma,  and  in  this  character  the  initiated  dis- 
ciples worship  him.  In  time,  the  tendency  to  worship  the  Light  within  as  God, 
would  lead  to  an  abstracted,  self-sufl&cient,  barren  religion.  The  heart  needed  mere 
recognition  of  God  as  the  universal  Benefactor,  and  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  was 
the  name  of  the  Most  High  among  a  fervent  class  of  worshippers.  Habits  of 
thought  so  prone  to  see  God  in  all  things,  could  not  long  fail  to  take  note  of  the 
fearful  powers  of  destruction  in  the  world,  and  the  Trinity  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  Siva,  the  Destroyer.  Buddhism  we  must  regard  as  a  protest  against 
Brahminical  exclusiveness.  The  word  Buddha  means  intelligence,  'That  men 
ought  to  worship  pure  intelligence,  must,'  we  are  told  by  a  philosophical  and 
learned  writer,  'have  been  the  first  proclamation  of  the  original  Buddhists.'  The 
deduction  from  this  must  have  been  that  no  caste  of  priests  was  necessary  for 
such  worship.  All  persons  who  would  seek  the  Divine  Light  might  find  it,  what- 
ever their  hereditary  descent,  and  the  twice-born  men,  instead  of  being  a  distinct 
family,  might  be  of  every  social  rank.  No  man  is  probably  better  able  to  judge 
of  this  matter  than  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  able  scholar  so  long  resident  in  India,  who 
expressly  declares  that  'the  one  infallibly  diognostic  of  Buddhism  is  a  belief  in 
the  infinite  capacity  of  the  human  intellect.'  We  may  see  at  once,  therefore,  the 
fundamental  truth,  and  the  liability  to  error  among  Buddhist  devotees.  An  in- 
finite eternal  intelligence  is  indeed  recognised  as  the  absolute  ground  of  all  exist- 
ence, but  the  tendency  is  constantly  to  lose  sight  of  this  absolute  Being  in  the 
human  manifestations  of  his  wisdom.  The  objective  truth  is  likely  to  be  lost  in 
the  merely  subjective  emotion  or  thought,  and  pantheism  or  atheism  may,  and 
often  does,  ensue.  In  the  well-chosen  words  of  Professor  Maunie,  'the  human  in- 
tellect is  first  felt  to  be  the  perfect  organ  of  worship,  finally,  its  one  object.'  Such, 
in  substance,  is  Buddhism,  the  faith  of  three  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race. 
Whilst  in  Europe  and  America,  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  some  quarters 
towards  the  ancient  priesthood  and  its  traditions,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  a 
similar  movement  among  the  Orientals ;  and  if  we  are  not  much  misinformed,  the 
Brahmins  are  gaining  ground  upon  the  Buddhists,  and  the  exclusive  priesthood  is 
crowding  out  the  ministers  of  the  freer,  although  perhaps  not  the  less  supersti- 
tious, faith.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Rome  was  striving  to  win  England  back  to  her  ghostly  sway,  the  Brahmins 
were  hard  at  work  in  seducing  the  Buddhists  of  Assam  to  return  from  the  heresy 
sanctioned  by  a  thousand  years,  and  receive  the  yoke  of  an  hereditary  priesthood, 
and  the  law  of  the  mystical  Vedas.  Even  now,  whilst  the  Baptist  missionaries  in 
Assam  and  Burmah  are  trying  to  win  converts  to  the  gospel,  they  are  beset  by  two 
classes  of  opponents,  who  in  singular  resemblance  and  contrast  stand  between 
them  and  their  Buddhist  auditors.  On  the  one  hand  the  Brahmins,  who  hold  over 
them  the  pretensions  of  ancient  caste  and  creed — on  the  other  hand  the  High 
Church  zealots  from  England,  who  look  upon  the  Baptist  doctrine  as  a  wretched 
heresy,  and  play  the  Christian  Brahmin  to  perfection  to  the  amazement  of  the 
wondering  heathen. — Abridged  from  the  American  Spirit  of  the  Age,  edited  by 
Kev.  E.  H.  Channing. 
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VICTOR  HUGO'S  SPEECH  ON  EDUCATION  BY  THE  FRENCH 

CLERGY. 


He  advocated  freedom  of  instruction  with  the  surveillance  of  the  state,  but  by  the 
state  exclusively  laical.     He  would  not  admit  as  the  personification  of  the  state 
any  man  who  had  an  interest   either  of  conscience   or  of  policy   distinct  from 
national  unity.     He  would  not  introduce  into  the   councils  of  surveillance  either 
bishops  or  delegates  of  bishops.     He  wished  for  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state,  for  that  would  tend  to  the  interest  of  both.     The  present  bill  would  be 
nothing  but  a  weapon  the  more  given  to  the  clergy.     The  tendency  of  the  bill  was 
to  place  the  country  in  their  hands.     He  would   not  have  the  professor's  chair 
invade  the  altar,  nor  would  he  have  the  priest  interfere  with  the  professor.     He 
would  open  the  eye  of  the  laical  state  on  the  seminaries,  and,  until  the  day  when 
education  should  be  completely  free,  he  would  not  have  it  watched  over  by  the  clergy. 
The  bill  proposed  he  regarded  as  a  strategic  one ;  it  w^as  the  chef  (Toeuvre  oi  the 
clerical  party.     He  could  not  help  expressing  his  distrust  at  the  clerical  party ; 
he  would  not  entrust  it  with  the  development  of  the  rising  generation;  he  would 
not  confide  to  its  hands  the  future  welfare  of  France.  He  did  not  mean  to  confound 
the  church  with  the  clerical  party,  for  the  latter  was  the  disease  of  the  former. 
The  clerical  party  was  an  ancient  one  ;  it  had  a  past  of  several  centuries;  it  was  it 
which  discovered  that  truth  was  but  ignorance  and  error.     Its  history  was  written 
in  that  of  all  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  but  it  was  written  at  the  back  of 
the  page.     It  was  it  which  put  Campanella  seven  times  to  the  torture  for  having 
affirmed  that  the  number   of  worlds  was  infinite.     It  was  it  which  imprisoned 
Galileo,  persecuted  Columbus,  and  anathematised  Pascal,  Montaigne,  and  Moliere. 
It  had  long  sought  to  put  a  ban  on  the  human  mind.     And  now  it  would  be 
master  of  public  instruction  ;   but  there  was  not  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  an  emi- 
nent man  that  would  accept  it.     The  clerical   party  wished    to  instruct,  and  it 
would  be  therefore  well  to  look  at  what  it  had  done  for  centuries  when  Italy  and 
Spain  were  in  its  hands.    Thanks  to  it,  Italy,  that  mother  of  nations,  of  poets,  of 
genius,  and  of  the  arts,  now  knew  not  how  to  read.  Spain  had  lost  her  rank  among 
nations,  but  it  was  true  that  she  had  gained   the  inquisition,  an  establishment 
which  some  in  that  Assembly  had  wished   to  re-establish.    (Interruption.)     He 
rejected  the  bill  because  it  outraged  French  feelings — because  it  degraded  instruc- 
tion, lowered  the  level  of  science,  and  debased  the  human  mind.     He  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  the  blood  mount  to  his  forehead  whenever  France  experienced  a 
diminution  of  territory,  as  in  1815,  or  a  diminution    of  intellect,  as  it  was  now 
wished  to  impose  on  her.     He  would  give  the  clerical  party  a  little  serious  advice : 
Let  it  beware  of  the  darkness  caused  in  men's  minds  by  the  shade  of  the  surplice. 
On  the  Right. — It  is  insulting  to  the  catholic  faith. 
On  the  Left. — He  is  right  in  what  he  says. 
M.  Leo  Laborde, — It  is  infamous. 
On  the  Left. — He  does  not  speak  of  priests. 

On  the  Right. — Whom  does  he  allude  to,  then,  when  he  talks  of  the  surplice  ? 
M.  V.  Hugo. — The  clerical  party  was  alarmed  at  Socialism  ;  it  saw  the  waves 
rising,  and  it  imagines  that  it  will  have  saved  society  when  it  shall  have  combined 
material  resistance  with  social  hypocrisy,  and  placed  aJesuit  wherever  there  is  not 
a  gendarme.  (Explosion  of  murmurs,  and  prolonged  bravos  on  the  left,)  Let  it, 
however,  listen  to  advice.  The  nineteenth  century  was  opposed  to  it,  and  if  it 
continued  its  course  it  would  raise  formidable  eventualities.  It  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  sacristy. 

^ _____ _— -^ 
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The  Assembly  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  considered  that  he  had  a  right,  when  a  bill  was  presented 
which  he  regarded  as  a  public  danger,  to  closely  examine  it  —  (renewed 
interruption)  —  and  his  intentions  ought  not  to  be  suspected.  He  had  last 
year  defended  order  when  it  was  in  peril,  as  he  now  defended  liberty  when  it  was 
threatened.  Was  this  the  kind  of  bills  that  were  to  be  produced  ?  "Was  France 
to  be  arrested  in  her  onward  course  ?  The  intention  was  to  petrify  human  thought. 
'  In  this  age  of  discoveries,'  said  the  hon.  member  in  conclusion,  '  you  proclaim 
immovability,  you  pause  on  the  road  like  men  fatigued  —  fatigued  with  glory, 
genius,  science,  and  knowledge  !  Do  you  not  see  that  everything  is  in  movement 
around  you,  and  advances — you  want  to  stop  short !  (No  !  no)  I  declare  to  you, 
that  if  you  repel  progress  you  will  have  fresh  revolutions ;  and  to  such  men  as 
deny  the  truth  of  that  assertion,  I  reply  by  the  declaration  that  the  earth  turns 
round.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  (This  speech,  delivered  with  great  violence 
of  gesture,  was  loudly  applauded  on  the  left.) 

MORALITY  INDEPENDENT  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Having  perused  a  letter  headed  'Religion  in  reference  to  Rush  and  the  Mannings,' 
I  beg  to  offer  further  remarks  on  the  subject.  Although  I  concur  with  the  writer 
in  the  main,  still  I  am  aware  of  an  advantage  that  an  opponent  would  possess, 
by  which,  although  only  verbal,  he  could  rebut  the  charge  of  'Religious  men  and 
women  being  the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes.'  Every  one  who  has  conversed 
with  religious  people  on  the  subject  know  how  adroitly  they  meet  the  question,  by 
stating  that  religion  is  not  compromised  by  being  associated  with  such  professors, 
as  it  is  precisely  for  want  of  religion  that  they  become  criminal.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  this  method  the  controversy  becomes  interminable,  inasmuch  as  every 
dereliction  of  duty  is  held  to  be  a  departure  from  religious  principle — understand- 
ing by  the  term  religion,  a  combination  of  every  virtue.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  is  only  playing  with  words,  as  the  real  point  at  issue  remains  untouched. 
Now  I  shall  not  allow  to  them  the  monopoly  of  morality,  and  identify  it  with 
belief.  If  they  will  understand  religion  to  be  the  union  of  every  principle  of 
morality,  it  is  evident  that  transgressors  renounce  it  by  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  dispute ;  but  there  is  more  in  it  than  this.  The  Chris- 
tian holds  that '  Infidelity  leads  to  crime,  and  religion  leads  to  virtue,'  and  if  it  be 
granted  that  religion  is  morality  united  to  belief,  he  has  the  advantage,  as  the 
crimes  of  a  number  of  its  votaries  do  not  militate  against  the  principle  itself;  but 
let  Christianity  be  divested  of  its  purest  element — morality — and  we  reduce  the 
question  to  its  proper  form.  It  is  a  common  error  to  charge  infidelity  with  all 
the  crimes  committed  by  infidels,  but  to  keep  religion  unscathed  by  the  vices  of 
Christians,  because,  forsooth,  the  standard  of  morality  in  the  Scriptures  is  high 
(which,  by  the  way,  I  deny),  and  does  not  present  vicious  precepts,  but  that  infi- 
delity has  no  standard  of  morality,  and  therefore  the  vices  of  infidels  are  ascrib- 
able  to  infidelity.  However,  in  this  the  Christian  is  in  error,  as  in  many  other 
things — it  being  easy  for  the  infidel  to  say  that  they  who  do  so  are  not  true  infi- 
dels, because  they  have  not  acted  up  to  the  code  of  moral  precepts  as  laid  down 
by  Volney  and  others.  Let  the  terms  believer  and  unbeliever  be  suggested  instead 
of  Christian  and  infidel,  as  doctrinal  belief  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity, 
and  the  sophism  appears  in  all  its  nakedness — it  being  evident  that  morality  can 
be  entertained  as  stringently  by  the  infidel  as  by  the  Christian.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  vast  masses  of  our  criminals  who  crowd  our  prisons,  are  composed 
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of  those  who  at  least  recognise  Christianity,  however  inefl&cacious  its  manifesta- 
tions may  be  in  their  conduct ;  but  let  an  unhappy  infidel  yield  to  vice,  and  the 
land  rings  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  infidel 
doctrines.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  morality  is  a  distinct  element,  and  can 
certainly  be  (at  least)  as  easily  attained  and  practised  by  those  who  reject  belief  in 
Christianity  as  by  those  who  do  not.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  if  Chris- 
tianity has  not  caused  the  vices  of  its  professors,  it  at  all  events  has  not  prevented 
them— which  shows  how  weak  has  been  its  influence  as  a  conservative  of  morality. 

Glasgow.  JUSTITIA. 

MR.  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE  AND  ALIQUIS. 


Sir, — As  it  is  probable  many  of  your  readers  will  conclude  from  Mr.  William 
Gillespie's  not  replying  to  the  arguments  of  Aliquis,  that  his  silence  proceeds 
either  from  unwillingness  to  further  encounter  that  champion  of  reason,  or  to  his 
inability  to  answer  his  views,  or  from  the  fear  of  being  defeated  in  the  encounter — 
now,  having  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  talented  author  of  the  '  Ne- 
cessary Existence  of  a  God,'  I  wish  to  explain  to  your  readers  the  reason  of  that 
worthy  gentleman's  silence,  which  proceeds  from  none  of  the  above  causes,  but 
from  bis  time  at  present  being  fully  occupied,  first  by  a  vexatious  law-suit,  causing 
him  much  anxiety  and  a  great  outlay  of  valuable  time  and  of  hard  cash,  and 
secondly  he  has  an  answer  to  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus  in  the  press,  which  in  the 
correction  also  consumes  much  time;  thus  I  think  he  has  at  present  enough  in 
hand  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the  argument  debated  in  the  Reasoner  by 
Aliquis,  &c. :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  is  free  of  the  above,  he  will 
again  renew  the  discussion  in  the  Reasoner. 

The  arguments  necessary  to  prove  the  '  Necessary  existence  of  a  God'  are  so 
deep,  that  only  minds  of  a  superior  order  can  comprehend  them ;  and  I  strongly 
suspect  that  such  minds  will  have  considerable  doubts  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  success 
in  proving  what  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  prove,  for  the  ways  of  the  *  incom- 
prehensible' cannot  be  comprehensible  even  to  the  most  pious  and  gifted  Christian, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edinburgh,  February  24th,  1850.  Arthur  Trevelyan. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Trevelyan  enclosed  a  printed  one,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Chilton. 

[Cop"x  Letter.] 

Sir, — Permit  a  very  humble  individual  to  present  a  grateful  expression  for  the 
masterly  argument  given  by  you  to  the  world,  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
deity.  Your  book,  sir,  has  brought  me  back  from  the  gloomy  path  of.  atheism, 
and  I  have  been  led  to  seek,  in  the  Book  of  Divine  Revelation,  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  my  Creator. 

I  am  now,  by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  a  humble  minister  of  that  gospel  I 
once  despised  ;  nor  am  I  the  only  one  your  book,  under  the  divine  blessing,  has 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  from  the  horrors  of  atheism.  What  time  cannot 
reveal  to  you,  sii*,  on  this  subject,  eternity  will.  *  *  * 

With  sentiments  of  respect  I  would  beg  permission  to  subscribe  myself, 

London,  June  27,  1844.  Your  grateful  servant. 

To  W.  Gillespie,  Esq.  E—  B—  G— . 

N.B. — The  work  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  is  '  The  Necessary  Existence 
of  God.'     Third  Edition.     By  William  Gillespie. 
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THE    ARGUMENT    DRAWN    FROM    DESIGN. 


Reply  to  Altquis — No.  v. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  Reasoner,  No.  191.  I  do  not,  however, 
feel  disposed  at  present  to  accept  Aliquis's  challenge.  I  may,  however,  make  an 
observation  or  two.  Aliquis  says  that  when  believers  in  a  God  say  that  all  objects 
which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelligent  cause,  they  assume  what  they 
ought  to  prove.  To  me  Aliquis  seems  chargeable  with  the  very  thing  which  he 
blames  in  others.  He  engages  to  prove  that  objects  may  bear  marks  of  design, 
and  yet  not  have  an  intelligent  cause.  He  undertakes  to  prove  this  by  exhibiting 
numerous  objects  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design  which  have  not 
an  intelligent  cause.  He  then  specifies  a  variety  of  trees  and  animals,  and  con- 
cludes by  saying,  '  Here  we  have  groups  of  objects,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of 
profound  design,  which  have  not  an  intelligent  cause.'  Instead  of  proving  that 
trees  and  animals,  and  the  like,  have  not  an  intelligent  cause,  he  simply  assumes 
it.  How  would  he  prove  that  trees  and  animals  have  not  an  intelligent  cause  ?  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  they  have  none.  Will  Aliquis,  instead  of  saying  that 
trees,  animals,  &c.,  have  not  an  intelligent  cause,  endeavour  to  prove  that  they 
have  not  ?  Yours  respectfully, 

To  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Joseph  Barker. 

P.S. — What  kind  of  a  publication  was  the  Beacon  you  speak  of?  Could  you 
send  me  a  number  or  two  ?  I  like  the  principal  part  of  your  article  on  *  Religion  in 
Reference  to  Rush  and  the  Mannings,'  [W.  J.  B.'s.]  You  are,  in  general,  as  far  as 
principles  are  concerned,  one  of  the  fairest  writers  I  know.  It  is  only  when  you 
write  about  me,  I  think,  that  you  become  unreasonable.  But  I  suppose  it  is  as 
true  that  no  man  is  wise  on  all  subjects  as  it  is  that  no  man  is  wise  on  all  occasions. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Feb.  7th,  1850. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM- 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,— March  8th,  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  9th  [8i],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Logic  Class.  10th  [7^],  Thomas 
Cooper,  'Columbus.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Mar.  10th  [11  a.m.,] 
Mrs.  Howard, '  Are  the  Scriptures  Inspired?'  [7], 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  Why  do  the  Clergy,  High  or 
low,  avoid  discussion  with  opponents?' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road,— March  10th  [7],  a  Lecture. 

Farringdon  Hall, Snow  Hill.— Mar.  10th  [11  a.m.], 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  will  Lecture,  [7  p.m.],  a 
Lecture. 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunbill  Row,— March  llth  [8-^], 
Mr.  Mark  Wilks,  '  Writings  of  Charles  Dickens,' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— March  10th  [ll^a.m.,] 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —March  10th  (7),  J,  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Temper?nce  Hall,  Broadway,  Westminster. — 
March  4th  [8],  a  Lecture. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well- aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.      Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mforras  his  Social 
friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  ot  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 


On  the  30th  of  March,   1850,  No.  1   of  a  new 
Weekly  Journal,  Price  6d., 

THE       LEADER. 

The  right  of  every  opinion  to  its  own  free  utterance 
will  be  the  master  principle  of  the  Leader.  Ear- 
nest convictions  on  the  questions  of  the  day — 
Political,  Social,  and  Religious — will  be  discussed 
with  reverential  freedom,  in  language  direct  and 
unequivocal. 

The  paper  will  contain — the  news  of  the  day, 
handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting  in 
full  and  animated  narrative ;  accurate  commercial 
intelligence  ;  a  review  of  current  literature,  not 
only  in  books,  but  also  in  the  events  and  influences 
of  the  literary  world,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  elucida. 
tion  of  the  arts  of  the  day,  in  criticism  and  descrip- 
tion ;  occasional  pictorial  illustrations  ;  fiction  ; 
and  original  papers,  literary  and  political. 

The  special  lunction  of  the  journal  will  be  to 
bring  out  the  real  opinions  of  the  day,  in  order  to 
their  thorough  discussion  and  fulfilment  in  action. 
To  guarantee  its  own  candour,  the  new  journal 
offers  a  department  in  its  columns  open  to  corres- 
pondents who  may  desire  to  controvert  its  opinions, 
so  long  as  they  observe  the  necessary  rules  as  to 
space  and  decorum  of  tone.  The  Leader  challenges 
a  fair  attention  and  manly  opposition  from  those 
who  uphold  the  received  views  and  professions 
which  may  be  called  in  question. 

Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  jun.,  265,  Strand, 
London. 

SOCIAL  REFORM  LEAGUE.  A  TEA  PARTY 
will  be  held  in  the  CoflFee  Room  of  the  John 
Street  Institution,  on  Monday  Evening,  March  11, 
to  receive  the  report  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  (who 
has  just  returned  to  town)  of  his  progress  in  Lan^ 
cashire,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Social  Reform 
movement. 

Robert  Owen  has  been  invited  to  take  the  chair. 
Tea  on  the  table  at  a  seven  precisely.     Tickets  Is. 
each,  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Truelove  at  the  Institution. 
Henry  A.  Ivory,  Sec. 
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The  Monthly  Supplement  will  accompany  next  week's  number,  and  the 
Reasoner  will  be  occupied  by  a  lecture  by  the  editor,  in  reply  to  the  Wegtminster 
Review — whose  recent  imputations  upon  Richard  Carlile  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor  call  for  a  general  Vindication  of  Freethinkers.  The  article  will  include  a 
remarkable  passage  from  a  recent  lecture  by  the  Rev,  Newnham  Travers,  delivered 
at  South  Place,  embodying  the  most  graceful  and  generous  recognition  of  the 
integrity  of  atheism,  exceeding  anything  we  ever  before  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear. 

The  following  handbill  has  been  handed  to  us — we  believe  it  has  been  circulated 
among  a  provincial  congregation.  It  indicates  the  progress  of  a  business  spirit  in 
evangelism  : — 

ASTOUNDING   NEWS  I 

MISERABLE      SINNERS      MADE      COMFORTABLE 

AND 

Christian  Worship  Rendered  Luxurious!! 

The  Rev.  Simon  Fisherman  begs  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  and  every 
neighbouring-  Parish,  with  the 

Startling  Fact 
That  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  (iiting  up  his  church  in  such  a  style  that 

All  Competition  is  Defied, 
And  every  attempt  at  rivalry  rendered 

Worse  than  Ridiculous. 
The  Rev.  S.  F.,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  has  procured 

A  PATENT  HEATING  APPARATUS 
Which  every  Sabbath  is  in  full  work  at  the  Hope  Church,  and  cannot  fail  to  offer 

A    GREAT     ATTRACTION 

To  all  who  can  appreciate  the  happy  union  of 

HOT  AIR,  HEALTH,  AND  PIETY  j 
But  to  those  whose  sad  lot  it  is  to  combine 

Rheumatism  with  their  Righteousness 
This  must  prove 

PECULIARLY  DELIGHTFUL. 
In  every  other  church  the  body  shivers  with  cold,  while  the  soul  is  being  fed  with  gos* 
pel  manna ;  but  the  Rev.  S,  F.  feels  confident  that  physical  warmth  is  a 

TREMENDOUS  AID 
To  spiritual  zeal ;  and,  therefore,  hopes  as  many  as  can  will  endeavour  to  resort  to  a 
place  of  worship,  where  the  Word  of  God  is  preached  with  power,  and  every  attention 
paid  to  the 

COMFORT  OF  THE  CONGREGATION. 
N.B. — All  the  pews  are  arranged  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  sick,  aged,  and  lazy, 
having  beautifully  stufted  seats  and  pillows  for  weary  heads. 

!^^  The  Public  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the  Rev.  S.  F.  is  supported  entirely  by 
congregational  gratuities. 

The  lecture  alluded  to  last  week  at  the  Brighton  Town  Hall  was  well  attended. 
The  Working  Man's  Institute  seems  well  supported.  The  audience  included  a  larger 
proportion  of  ladies  than  usual  at  such  places.  M.  Ricardo,  Es^.,  took  the  chair  for 
the  evening,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  asked  for  the  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  to  the  Lecturer — in  acknowledging  which  Mr.  Holyoake  said  such  a  tri- 
bute had  an  additional  value  in  his  eyes,  being  proffered  by  one  bearing  the  widely 
esteemed  name  of  Ricardo.  The  Brighton  Herald,  in  reporting  the  lecture,  men- 
tioned and  commended  Mr.  Holyoake's  '  Essay  on  the  Relation  of  Literary  Insti- 
tutions to  Public  Opinion.'  G.  J.  H. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  March  6th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL    EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


REPLY    TO    THE    '  WESTMINSTER    AND    FOREIGN    QUARTERLY 

REVIEW,' 

IN    THE    MATTER    OF    ITS    IMPUTATIONS    ON    RICHARD    CARLILE    AND    THE 

REV.   ROBERT    TAYLOR. 


As  far  as  one  can  state  the  customs  of  Reviews  from  observing  their  habits,  they 
may  be  said  never  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  When  a  Tory  review  writes  an 
abnoxious  article,  a  Whig  review  does  not  reply  in  a  direct  manner,  but,  as  soon 
after  as  convenient,  sets  forth  the  opposite  side  of  the  case.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  Religion  as  to  Politics.  There  lately  appeared  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
iRmew  entitled  'Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts,' since  owned  by 
Henry  Rogers — the  next  Westminster  Review  had  an  article  entitled  *  Religious 
Faith  and  Modern  Scepticism,'  which  the  public  considered  as  a  reply  to  the 
Edinburgh.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not  has  not  certainly  appeared.  There  was  a 
large  margin  for  public  conjecture,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  public  (we  can 
do  them  the  justice  to  say)  always  fill  it  up  liberally.  This  article  of  the  West- 
minster contains  some  paragraphs  about  Scepticism  neither  courteous  nor  true* 
The  gentleman  who  appeared  at  the  lecture  I  delivered  at  the  City  Road, 
in  answer  to  this  article,  said  that  the  writer  of  the  article  was  a  lady.  However 
this  may  be,  truth  is  of  no  sex,  and  therefore  requires  no  special  vindication.  We 
may  still  speak  freely  where  a  woman  is  in  error,  because  woman,  loving  truth 
with  more  gentleness  than  man,  must  desire  to  see  it  more  pure,  more  free  from 
alloy.  We  will  therefore  still  speak  freely,  only  with  more  anxiety  not  to  give 
offence. 

The  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  deservedly  an  authority  with 
the  public,  can  both  make  and  unmake  reputations,  and  therefore  its  adverse  word 
is  an  important  matter.  Freethinkers  will  therefore  read  with  pain  these  words, 
so  uncalled  for  and  so  erroneous.  Thus  writes  the  review  in  question  (the  italics, 
except  the  phrase  *  legal  right,'  are  our  own)  : — 

*  We  were  one  day  speaking  to  a  veteran  reformer,  who  had  borne  the  torrent  of 
much  evil  report  for  the  sake  of  his  opinions ;  he  mentioned  a  circumstance  which 
is  not  perhaps  much  known,  and  which  is  a  pendant  to  the  trial  of  Hone,  though 
it  is  of  a  later  date.  Our  readers  may  remember  the  indictments  for  blasphemy 
laid  against  Richard  Carlile,  Taylor,  and  other  low  fellows  ;  the  publications  for 
which  they  were  indicted  were  of  the  most  ribald  description,  but  they  were  neither 
seditious  nor  libellous. 

'  Several  gentlemen  of  liberal  politics,  fearing  in  these  indictments  the  begin- 
ning of  aggression  on  the  liberty   of  the  press,  took    this    occasion   to    moot   the 
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question,  whether  Englishmen  had  not  a  legahright  to  sell  and  publish  any  book 
or  opinion  whatever,  so  long  as  it  kept  clear  of  sedition  and  the  stamp  act;  or 
whether  government  has  the  right  to  prosecute  for  so  doing.  The  pamphlets  in 
question  V,- ere  jyer/ectly  detestable  in  all  respects,  hnt  ihej  mtide  an  extreme  case — 
to  try  the  principle,  which  was  all  that  was  desired.  The  men  were  vulgar  and 
violent,  but  hard  and  obstinate,  quite  willing  to  let  themselves  be  sent  to  prison  if 
need  were.  The  gentlemen  engaged  to  support  their  families  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  trial.  Our  informant  told  us  one  day  he  entered 
the  shop  in  Fleet-street  where  the  obnoxious  publications  were  sold ;  the  young 
man  behind  the  counter  said,  exultingly,  "  So-and-so  was  taken  this  morning — I 
expect  to  be  taken  before  night;  but  there  are  half-a-dozen  more  ready  to  take  our 
place  !"'  The  prosecutions  ceased,  though  the  offence  did  not,  and  an  enlarged 
liberty  of  expression  has  gradually  arisen.' 

We  object  to  these  paragraphs  on  the  ground  of  their  want  of  accuracy,  and  in 
reference  to  the  dead  who  cannot  answer,  unbecoming  in  their  unfi-iendliness. 
We  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  want  of  courtesy  merely,  but  in  the  sense  of 
showing  rudeness  where  respect  and  even  gratitude  is  due.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  conventional  requirements,  nor  was  he 
vulgar  in  any  intrinsic  sense,  only  when  retaliating  the  '  ribaldry'  of  the  churches 
most  plentifully  poured  out  on  his  head  ;  and  Carlile  was  a  different  and  a  better 
man.  He  was  not  a  gentleman  by  birth,  but  he  was  neither  'low'  nor  'vulgar.'  He 
was  penetrated  by  a  deep  conviction  which  gave  dignity  to  his  bearing,  and  he  was 
endowed  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  public  interests  and  principles  which  has  had 
no  example  in  its  strength  of  endurance.  Who  is  this  writer  that  she  should  thus 
sit  in  judgment,  degrading  to  the  ranks  of  the  '  low  and  vulgar,'  men  whose 
earnest  faith  was  attested  by  generous  exertion  and  uncomplaining  suffering  ? 
Why  should  the  Westminster,  claiming  I'espect  for  the  integrity  of  its  own  opinions, 
and  its  reverential  though  liberal  spirit,  not  treat  with  respect  the  no  less  earnest, 
though  less  refined,  faith  of  humbler  men  ?  There  must  be  some  error,  some 
oversight  here,  which  being  once  pointed  out  can  never  be  repeated,  or  we  could 
spend  some  words  of  indignation  on  this  language. 

We  have  gone  over  all  the  veteran  reformers  we  can  think  of,  known  to  us 
directly  and  indirectly,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  one  referred  to,  and  we 
have  visited  some  to  ask  the  question,  and  we  beg  respectfully  to  disbelieve  that 
any  '  veteran  reformer'  exists  who  has  said  what  he  is  here  reported  to  have  said, 
in  the  same  manner  and  purport  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Review. 

The  opinions  upon  record  of  Mr.  Francis  Place,  the  most  veteran  reformer  we 
know  in  connection  with  Carlile,  makes  it  inconceivable  that  Carlile  acted  as  the 
tool  of  any  men,  as  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted  states.  Carlile  had  eminently  an 
independent  will.  He  would  not  have  gone  to  prison  on  any  man's  instigation. 
Had  the  Exchequer  been  bestowed  on  his  family,  it  would  not  have  moved  him. 
Unless  names  are  mentioned,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  gentlemen  made  any  offer 
to  support  his  family  earlier  than  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  imprisonment. 
How  little  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  others,  is  shown  in  the  records  of  his  Life. 
The  advice  of  Cobbett,  of  Hunt,  of  Burdett,  and  even  Major  Cartwright,  was 
against  his  incurring  imprisonment.  His  sense  of  duty  led  him  to  incur  it,  but  it 
was  done  in  defiance  of  public  friends  and  the  reformers  of  that  day ;  and  he  went 
to  gaol  without  the  sympathy  of  any  man  of  action.  If  any  one  had  gone  to  Car- 
lile with  a  view  to  have  bought  him  over  to  any  course,  or  to  have  treated  him  in 
any  sense  as  a  venal  man,  as  a  man  whose  conscience  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  long- 
pursed  people,  Carlile  would  have  resented  through  the  remainder  of  his  life  the 
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indignity  put  upon  him  thus.  Nor  is  it  true  that  his  shopmen  are  represented 
by  the  vain-glorious  young  man  whom  the  reviewer  mentions.  The  shopmen  were 
neither  *low'  nor  'vulgar,'  unless  a  just  indignation  at  oppression  and  an  honour- 
able resolution  to  resist  it,  is  to  be  characterised  in  this  way.  We  pen  these  words 
advisedly,  and  we  are  indebted  for  confirmation  of  our  statements  to  Mr.  James 
Watson,  who  was  one  of  those  who  responded  to  Mr.  Carlile's  call  for  persons  to 
brave  the  government  while  he  was  incarcerated,  and  who  cheerfully  exchanged 
his  home  in  Leeds  for  a  London  gaol,  in  the  days  when  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh 
dictated  the  sentences. 

We  have  also  to  notice  an  ignorance  of  things,  as  well  as  persons.  We  deny, 
without  qualification,  that  the  books  sold  were  '  ribald '  in  any  sense.  Will  the 
writer  venture  to  mention  them,  and  let  us  know  whether  Paine's  political  or 
theological  works,  or  Palmer's  '  Principles  of  Nature,'  are  put  under  this  offensive 
classification  of  '  perfectly  detestable  ?' 

In  another  respect  this  writer  falls  into  errors  of  assertion,  yet  whose  confidence 
is  only  equalled  by  the  grossness  of  the  mistake.  Is  the  Review  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Freethinking  before  the  days  of  Thomas  Carlyle?  The  reviewer  de- 
clares that  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  was  the  first  who  recognised 
the  fact  that  a  man  may  be  at  once  religious  of  heart  and  sceptical  of  doctrine. 
*  He  was  the  first  man  in  England  who  dared  declare  that  a  sincere  doubt  is  as  en- 
titled to  respect  as  a  sincere  belie/,''  Long  before  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  his  '  Sartor 
Resartus,'  or  indeed  was  known  to  literature,  Richard  Carlile  had  asserted  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  endured  nine  years'  imprisonment  for  his 
pains.  Did  not  poor  Woolstan  die  in  prison  for  having  maintained  the  same 
truth?  —  and  have  not  all  the  old  English  Freethinkers  who  have  preceded 
him  maintained  the  same?  What  is  the  history  of  Freethinking  but  a  long 
pleading  at  the  risk  of  liberty,  and  sometimes  of  life,  for  the  recognition  of  this 
truth  ? 

The  point  which  appears  most  painfully  in  this  notice  in  the  Westminster  Review 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  represents  the  actors  in  that  great  and  perilous  struggle, 
in  which  Carlile  first  threw  himself  alone.  The  utter  denial,  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
view, of  any  conscience  or  conviction  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  actors,  is  most 
gross  and  undisguised,  displaying  an  utter  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  feelings 
of  any  not  within  the  pale  of  the  writer's  circle.  Franklin  once  said  of  a  Man- 
chester merchant  that  '  he  sold  no  tape  narrower  than  his  mind,'  and  we  may  say 
that  there  is  no  narrowness  in  any  infidelity  (in  its  darkest,  most  persecuted  days) 
,  narrower  than  the  spirit  of  disparagement  in  which  these  paragraphs  were  penned. 
If  Thomas  Carlyle,  Enfantin,  or  Fronde,  stand  up  like  men  in  the  face  of  social 
censure  for  the  integrity  of  truth  and  conscience,  the  Westminster  Review  has  a 
generous  word  of  approval  for  them,  and  we  rejoice  in  it,  and  honour  the  Meview 
for  it — but  when  Richard  Carlile  and  his  friends  braved  social  expatriation,  and 
even  extermination,  hear  the  verdict  of  this  Review: — iA^^/ were  animated  by  no 
noble  martyr-spirit — by  no  heroic  temper  of  endurance — they  were  'hard  and 
obstinate  men  ' — they  were  poor,  and  therefore  they  were  vulgar — they  fought  their 
battle  in  humble  life,  and  therefore  they  were  '  low  fellows  ' — they  were  determined 
to  win  free«speech  for  their  countrymen,  they  were  therefore  *  violent ' — they  had 
no  sense  of  truth,  no  feeling  of  right  in  them,  no  sentiment  of  duty,  no  outraged 
honour  to  vindicate,  no  manhood  to  preserve — they  stood  out  in  mere  obstinacy. 
Excellent  reviewer!  Thomas  Carlyle  can  command  the  columns  of  Frazer  ^nd 
the  ear  of  the  public  in  his  defence— his  conscience  never  led  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  sympathy.     Froude  can  retire  on  an  independency  out  of  the  reach  of  persecu- 
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tion.  Enfantin*  is  a  Railway  Director.  Would  they  too  be  'low,  vulgar,  and 
violent  fellows '  did  they  but  possess  a  little  less  and  believe  a  little  less,  and 
stand  up  for  the  truth  a  little  more  at  their  own  cost  ? 

The  gentlemen  who  late  supported  Carlile  did  well  we  readily  admit,  for 
there  were  tliousands  then,  as  there  are  now,  who  might  do  as  much,  and  who  yet 
do  nothing.  But  compare  their  sacrifices  with  those  made  by  Carlile  and  his 
shopmen.  Go  ask  those  who  yet  survive,  and  who  endured  the  indignities  and 
rudenesses  of  that  period,  what  comparison  exists  between  these  respective  sacri- 
fices. We  disparage  not  the  generous  spirit  which  dictated  support  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  were  imprisoned,  but  we  want  to  know  in  what  sense  those  who 
paid  the  greater  forfeit  were  the  '  low  and  vulgar  fellows  ?'  And  now  they  have 
found  their  last  resting-place,  to  which  they  were  hastened  by  the  long  immure- 
ment to  which  they  were  doomed,  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  posthumous 
tribute  the  world  owes  them  if  not  to  that  sole  Quarterli/  in  which  that  freedom 
they  so  dearly  cherished  has  so  often  found  eloquent  defenders  ?  Many  of  those 
who  suJQfered  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  coveted  the  just  word  at 
some  distant  day  from  this  Review — in  their  cells,  when  no  sympathy  or  alleviation 
came,  they  were  often  cheered  and  sustained  by  the  hope  that  in  the  future  those 
who  sit  in  judgment  over  the  efforts  of  the  humble  martyr,  would  set  their  mis- 
understood sacrifices  in  a  generous  light  before  the  world,  for  whose  improvement 
he  struggled. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  neither  Thomas  Carlyle,  nor  other  worthy  learners 
of  his  strong  thoughts,  would  have  said  so  much,  nor  so  securely,  had  it  not  have 
been  for  these  disparaged  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  This  is  no  claim 
of  mere  partisanship.  The  government  of  a  former  day — Peel  himself,  and  others 
on  his  side,  as  well  as  Brougham,  Hume,  Ricardo,  and  Burdett,  admitted  the 
defeat  of  the  State  by  Richard  Carlile  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  endeavours  of  the 
government  to  suppress  the  sale  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  And  many 
are  they  at  the  present  day  fair  before  the  world,  attracting  gratitude  and  reverence 
for  the  brave  things  they  have  said  for  truth,  freedom,  aud  progress,  whose  voices 
would  never  have  been  heard  had  not  men  like  Carlile  '  cleared  the  way.'  Writers 
of  respectability,  of  conventional  position  and  worldly  comforts,  will  not  incur  im- 
prisonment or  social  outrage  for  the  support  of  truth — they  will  see  truth  and 
progress  perish  first.  We  are  surrounded  at  this  hour  by  men,  many-voiced  and 
valiant,  most  loud  in  their  scorn  of  '  vulgar  infidelity,'  who  owe  to  it  the  freedom 
of  their  lives.  What  is  the  good  of  writing  what  cannot  be  published  ?  and  half 
that  is  written  now,  even  by  the  orthodox  of  this  day,  could  not  have  been  pub- 
lished had  not  others  suflfered.  Government  can  always  silence  our  authors  with 
a  nod — a  newspaper  paragraph,  backed  by  the  law,  can  close  a  publisher's  shop. 
We  have  seen  it  done  very  lately.  You  want  your  *  hard'  men  to  save  you — your 
soft  pleaders  for  freedom  plead  like  the  falling  echo  in  indistinguishable  distance, 
when  nine  years'  incarceration  is  the  sure  consequence  of  their  pleadings.  Carlile 
was  the  man  for  this  work,  and  he  and  his  coadjutors  who  did  the  work  of  society 
which  none  others  would  do,  should  have  the  honour  of  society  which  none  others 
so  well  deserved.  We  will  not  ask  that  the  world  should  honour  them,  for  that 
were  too  much  for  the  world's  justice — we  will  only  ask  that  it  shall  not  defame 
them. 

We  find  in  the  article  under  consideration  a  passage  which  we  shall  quote,  as 
bearing  out  the  assertion  we  have  ventured  to  make.     The  writer  observes  :— '  A 
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man  who  dared  to  avow  scepticism  in  religious  matters  was  [formerly]  suspected 
(no  matter  how  blameless  his  life  might  be)  of  holding  a  loosened  code  of  reli- 
gious dogmas  to  excuse  some  private  immorality ;  his  very  science  and  learning 
were  rendered  suspicious  by  it.  The  idea  of  scepticism  had  made  very  little  pro- 
gress beyond  the  vulgar  Voltaire  notions  of  a  profit  and  loss  religion :  it  was 
supposed,  according  to  that  homely  proverb  among  sailors,  "  That  men  would  not 
serve  God  if  the  devil  were  dead." 

'  In  England  there  was  no  man  who,  like  a  good  physician,  would  look  into  the 
disease  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  society,  and  treat  it  wisely  and  kindly,  without 
being  surprised  or  scandalised  at  the  diagnosis.  The  only  idea  prevalent 
(in  England)  was  to  suppress  and  stifle  the  utterance  of  all  that  was  contrary  to 
orthodoxy.  It  is  curious  to  look  at  the  progress  which  liberty  of  speech  has 
made.  To  us  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  say  or  sing  what- 
ever our  souls  desire  ;  but  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  things  were  very  diflferent. 
To  speak  liberally,  even  on  political  matters,  cast  a  shadow  on  man's  respectability 
(that  ambient  crown  of  glory  to  an  Englishman).  It  involved  danger  to  his  suc- 
cess in  worldly  matters ;  for  zealous  Tories  shunned  even  to  speak  to  him  on 
'Change,  and  avoided  doing  business  with  him  if  possible.' 

*  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  things  were  different,'  but  why  are  they  dif- 
ferent ?  It  is  in  consequence  of  men  having  been  found  to  brave  that  authority 
which  sought  to  coerce  opinion  and  its  utterance.  Generous  men  who  had  toiled 
many  years  at  business,  pursuing  it  with  matchless  sagacity  and  industry,  and  at 
length  attained  a  command  of  means  they  had  accumulated  with  a  view  to  aid 
liberty,  ultimately  contributed  what  was  an  indispensable  element  in  such  a 
conflict — money.  Others  who  had  not  money  to  give,  gave  themselves.  The  rich 
worked  by  proxy,  the  poor  in  person,  and  by  their  union  a  victory  over  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  end  won.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  these 
respective  sacrifices,  we  are  clear  upon  this.  It  was  to  these  exertions  that  our 
present  liberty  is  owing,  and  the  privilege,  so  far  as  we  have  as  yet  realised  it,  of 
being  able  '  to  say  or  sing  whatever  our  souls  desire.' 

We  think  we  can  unravel  the  source  of  much  seeming  rudeness  attached  to 
bygone  infidel  expositions.  Our  reviewer,  in  the  following  passages,  furnishes 
^his  explanation  in  this  very  article,  without  being  conscious  to  what  it  amounts : — 

'  When  the  old  Jewish  law  was  abrogated,  there  ensued  a  fermenting  chaos  of 
all  manner  of  doctrines  from  which  the  combining  element  had  escaped.  The 
consciences  of  men  were  left  to  welter  amid  the  wrecks  of  things  new  and  old  j  things 
which  had  been  thought  sacred  were  stripped  of  their  sanctity,  and  reduced  to  matters 
of  indifference.  Injunctions  which  had  been  all-important  were  declared  to  be  "pro- 
fane and  vain  babbling  ;"  old  obligations  were  thrown  off,  whilst  new  rules  of  life  were 
declared  to  be  imperative,  old  ceremonial  enactments  were  deprived  of  their  significance, 
like  a  parcel  of  obsolete  bank-notes  withdrawn  from  circulation,  as  no  longer  repre- 
senting bullion  ;  and  the  new  ceremonies  were  enacted  under  the  same  penalties  for 
disobedience  which  had  attached  to  their  predecessors.  We  may  fancy  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  occasioned  to  scrupulous  conscientious  souls  amongst  the  Judaised 
Christians,  and  the  horror  and  indignation  caused  to  the  Jews  who  did  not  listen  to  the 
new  teaching.' — P.  380. 

*  The  Protestant  Christian,  to  whom  the  "BIBLE"  is  one  entire  and  perfect  chry- 
solite, who  regards  it  as  verbally  inspired,  and  who  reveres  every  sentence  with  mystic 
reverence  as  if  it  had  fallen  down  from  Heaven,  suffers  quite  as  much  as  the  Jew  of 
old  when  he  sees  the  cold-blooded  impartiality  with  which  the  doctrines  of  his  religion 
are  laid  bare  by  "discovering  the  foundation  unto  the  neck"— the  cold  sceptical  dis- 
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tillation  to  which  the  "waters  of  life"  are  subjected  through  the  modern  critical 
alembic,  he  feels  tempted  to  cry  with  Micah,  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what 
have  I  more?'"— P.  881. 

All  this  is  true,  painful,  and  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  introduction  of  new 
truths  has  always  been  subject  to  this  contingency.  Men's  hopes  and  feelings,  as  we 
have  been  told  by  Emerson,  *  are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  a  new  generalisation  ;'  but  we 
deny  that  freethinkers  have  ever  urged  their  reforms  with  more  rudeness  than  Christ 
himself  did  his  5  and  we  deny  entirely  that  they  now  advance  them  with  so  little  regard 
to  the  respect  due  to  others,  as  is  daily  practised  to  them  by  persons  who  afifect  a  great 
horror  of  freethinking  '  vulgarity.'  We  prove  it  by  the  article  we  have  here  considered. 
The  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  Voltaire,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  gratify- 
ing, though  less  genial  than  Lamartine's  picture : — 

'  Voltaire,  the  high  priest  of  destructiveness,  approaches  the  subject  of  revelation 
without  reverence,  without  religious  feeling,  without  enthusiasm  of  any  kind  ;  to  use 
Enfantin's  expression  in  the  letter  to  Edgar  Quinet,  "  He  did  his  work  like  an  exe- 
cutioner, for  he  struck  without  sympathy  for  his  victims."  Yet  he  was  great  in  his 
way  ;  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power  ;  and  the  work  he  did  was  needful, 
as  all  agree,  now  that  the  anathemas  against  him  have  died  into  silence.  Voltaire  and 
the  philosophers  attacked  religion  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  people  afterwards  rose 
up  against  the  forms  and  institutions  of  government.  The  literary  classes  engaged  in 
a  war  of  extermination  against  the  priesthood,  but  they  spent  their  strength  upon  the 
forms  in  which  the  religious  belief  had  hitherto  embodied  itself.  They  were  like  so 
many  savages  falling  foul  of  their  fetches,  and  trampling  them  under  their  feet.  *  * 
Voltaire  gave  the  deathblow  to  superstition  and  fanaticism  ;  he  cleared  religious  ques- 
tions of  the  prestige  which  had  surrounded  them ;  they  were  henceforth  questions  that 
might  be  approached  like  any  others.  When  public  affairs  return  to  some  of  their  old 
order,  the  audacious  levity  of  Voltaire's  tone  was  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the 
decency  which  had  become  the  fashion.  Priests  and  theologians  rave  themselves  hoarse 
in  attempting  to  build  up  the  "  old  waste  places,"  and  to  restore  the  belief  of  the  past 
as  it  had  been.'— P.  394. 

Yet  the  same  writer  can  refer  to  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors  under  the  phrase,  which 
we  need  not  characterise,  of  '  Voltaire  and  /its  set.'  The  editor  of  this  Review  allows 
this  phrase  to  pass,  yet  what  would  be  said  of  our  '  vulgarity'  if  we  described  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  as  ♦  Christ  and  his  set  ?' 

But  since  writing  these  words,  which  were  the  conclusion  of  all  intended  to  be 
said,  we  have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  evidence  that  the  day  of  a  more 
generous  recognition  of  well-meant  (if  not  orthodox)  effort  is  at  hand.  Happening 
to  be  present,  by  accident,  at  South-place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  I  heard  the  Rev. 
Newnham  Travers  deliver  a  lecture  '  On  the  Judgment  of  Chanty  upon  Opinion.' 
It  exceeded,  in  that  discrimination  which  does  justice  to  the  minoriiy,  anything 
which  has  come  under  my  notice  in  that  chapel,  so  long  consecrated  to  the  highest 
and  purest  devotion.  I  say  highest  and  purest  devotion,  because  I  presume  there 
can  be  no  service  rendered  to  what  men  call  Heaven  more  acceptable  than  the 
recognition  of  conscience  and  integrity  wherever  it  exist,  whether  within  or  without 
the  pale  of  the  church,  and  a  philosophical  judgment  of  boundless  friendliness  to 
all  the  family  of  man.  In  the  course  of  many  observations  which,  if  such  license 
were  permissable,  we  should  be  happy  to  print,  Mr.  Travers  said  : — 

'  To  condemn  men  of  exemplary  character  and  life  for  their  speculations  and 
opinions,  were  to  judge  those  who  "  shall  judge  the  earth."  Were  one  form  of 
error  beaten  down — granting  that  we  were  blind  enough  not  to  understand  that 
what  is  error  in  our  sight  often  reveals  a  most  divine  truth  to  others — another 
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would  soon  start  up,  or  rather  another  form  for  the  expression  of  the  heart  would 
shape  itself  with  strange  and  perhaps  uncouth  articulation.  "  It  is  not  by  notions," 
says  a  writer,  "  that  our  nature  is  rectified,  but  by  nearness  of  nature  to  the 
divine ;  the  divine  nature  rectifies  ours  and  its  notions,  and  true  religion  is  exhi- 
bited in  every  step  which  is  made  in  likening  the  human  nature  to  it." 

'  And  I  would  ask,  of  what  importance  is  the  form  compared  with  the  process  ? 
Rather,  may  not  that  particular  form  you  would  condemn  be  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress and  perfection  of  the  mind  which  adopts  it  ?  Must  that  soul,  so  restless  in 
its  longings  for  knowledge  and  light,  must  it  ask  ray  favourable  verdict  before  it 
explores  the  dim  path  beyond  it  by  the  light  that  it  has?  It  is  error  and  its  con- 
sequences that  prevent  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God — with  the  Divine — with  the 
object  of  its  infinite  longings  and  the  complement  of  its  infinite  wantings ;  it  is 
error,  and  not  doctrinalisra,  that  is  injurious.  Error,  but  not  error  in  forms.  To 
the  sincere  soul,  that  chooses  for  itself,  that  chooses  honestly,  that  follows  its 
instincts  fearlessly,  there  is  no  such  error.  Trinitarianism,  Arianism,  Atheism — 
all  these  may  be  most  sufl&cient  and  efficient  aids  in  the  many  divergent  paths  by 
which  we  seek  for  light,  if  they  are  adopted  sincerely  and  reverently;  and  they 
who  would  start  that  I  have  deliberately  named  atheism  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  toward  the  Infinite,  have  not,  I  think,  looked  reverently  on  the 
manifestations  of  Shelley's  mind — have  not  done  justice,  have  failed  in  charity,  to 
some  around  them  now.  Earnest  atheism  and  scoffing  infidelity  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent terms ;  and  if  the  soul  dearest  to  me  were  deliberately  to  choose  the  first  as 
the  path  best  suited  to  its  aspirations — the  form  best  expressive  of  its  longings 
— I  should  none  the  more  give  up  a  tittle  of  the  belief  by  which  I  sought  to  live 
myself,  but,  dying,  I  should  feel  no  anxiety  for  its  hereafter,  as  I  should  entertain 
none  of  its  lasting  regard  for  truth  and  worth  and  virtue  here.  In  this  I  say 
much  more  than  I  should  or  could  have  said  when  I  first  stood  here.  So  much 
more  than  I  could  have  said  three  years  since,  that  my  shelves  contained  no 
volumes  of  Shelley,  and  I  was  well  contented  not  to  miss  them.  I  know  little 
more  of  him  now;  but  I  think  otherwise  than  I  did  of  all  beliefs — of  what  are 
oftea,  with  much  error,  called  negations  of  belief;  while,  as  regards  the  compara- 
tive charity  of  that  creed  which  I  myself  now  hold,  I  am  well  contented  in  the 
change  through  which  it  has  passed,' 

We  care  nothing  about  the  technical  phraseology  here,  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  adopt— we  are  too  grateful  for  the  purport  of  these  paragraphs,  which 
recognises  the  distinction,  which  we  have  so  long  laboured  to  establish,  between 
'  earnest  Atheism  and  scoffing  Infidelity,'  and  which  we  had  not  ventured  to  hope 
would  be  admitted  yet.  We  were  always  grateful  to  Dr.  Chalmers  for  his  fairest 
of  portraitures  of  the  argumentative  position  of  atheism,  and  we  are  equally 
grateful  to  Mr.  Travers  for  this  delineation  of  its  moral  bearings. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Wesiminster  will  no  doubt  tell  us  that  the  freethinkers  of 
these  days  differ  from  those  of  whom  she  wrote ;  but  we  tell  that  writer  that  the 
same  spirit  was  there  only  under  other  manifestations,  consequent  on  its  immature 
development  and  the  violent  aggressions  of  the  times.  We  need  not  tell  the  West- 
minster Review thdit  free  thought,  the  Protestant  right  of  Private  Judgment  in  pro- 
gress, is  the  element  of  Anarchy  in  philosophy,  just  as  democracy  is  the  element  of 
anarchy  in  government;  and  those  who  will  not  tolerate  the  'uncouth  articula- 
tions' of  these  principles,  and  help  with  words  of  encouragement  their  develop- 
ment, must  fall  back  upon  the  despotism  of  political  tyranny  and  pontifical  Kome. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


84 
THE    BURNING    OF    THE'LOGIC   O  F  D  E  A  T  H.' 


To  fJ^B^REv.  W.  Blandt,  of  Chestekfield. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  ^^^^^^sM^Dd  from  a  correspondent  in  your  town,  and  who  was  one 
of  your  hearers  on  iSke^JKlh  of  February,  1850,  when  you  delivered  yonrself  of  a 
discourse  in  Scojiesbj^^.^hapel  on  the  *  Evil  of  Impropbr  Books  addressed  to 
Youth' — that  yoji  havlis  burnt  my  lecture  on  the  *  Logic  of  Death.' 

You  had  been  sullied,  you  said  in  your  discourse,  with  a  pure  atheistical  book, 
which  was  the  Reasoner,  sent  by  a  correspondent,  containing  the  '  Logic  of  Death.' 
To  instruct  your,  congregation,  especially  the  *  young  men,'  how  to  deal  with  the 
earnest  arguments  of  those  who  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  you  told  them  that 
you  '  put  it  in  the  flames.' 

When  Miss  Martineau's  volumes  of  Eastern  Travel  were  lately  burned  in  Derby, 
the  AthencBum  (1^0.  1156)  joined  in  reprobating  this  meanest  act  of  Romanism, 
although  *  three  mediciners,  four  attorneys,  two  brewers,  a  cheesefactor,  and  a 
laical  magistrate,  formed  the  Sorbonne.'  In  this  multitude  of  council,  if  there 
was  not  more  hope  of  liberality  there  was  greater  chance  of  wisdom  than  when  one 
Inquisitor  (the  Rev.  W.  Blandy)  composed  a  Sorbonne  in  his  own  person ;  and  as 
these  ingenious  and  zealous  persons  were  not  of  the  priestly  profession,  their  de- 
cision was  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  because  less  interested  \ 
for  had  they  been  of  the  clerical  order  they  might  have  been  expected  to  answer 
what  they  preferred  (perhaps  finding  it  easier)  to  burn. 

Probably  you  intended  to  indicate  your  contempt  of  my  opinions  when  you 
committed  their  arguments  to  the  flames.  If  so,  you  but  badly  illustrated  that; 
'  Christian  Charity'  which  is  said  to  treat  with  respect  all  men  as  children  of  one 
Father.  If  you  meant  to  teach  your  hearers  that  so  they  should  answer  the 
writings  of  those  who  could  not  subscribe  to  their  creed,  you  set  before  them  an 
example  which  only  the  malignant  and  the  ignorant  will  imitate.  Are  these 
the  persons  to  whom  your  discourses  are  addressed  ?  are  these  the  persons  whom 
you  seek  to  incite  to  oppose  us  ? 

One  result  of  this  step  we  will  take  good  care  the  men  of  Chesterfield  shall 
know.  We  will  reprint  that  article  for  general  circulation,  and,  under  the  cir. 
cumstances,  I  can  promise  you  that  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  will  see  that  it 
is  circulated. 

As  soon  as  the  '  Logic  of  Death'  appeared,  I  was  requested  to  print  it  in  a  se- 
parate form,  but  I  doubted  whether  the  demand  would  require  that  step.  It 
wanted,  in  my  opinion,  some  public  recommendation.  That  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  supply.  People  naturally  think  highly  of  a  book  which  a  Minister 
burns. 

The  reasons  of  reprinting  are  graduated  thus.  When  a  book  is  asked  for  in 
a  new  form  it  may  be  reprinted,  with  probability  of  repayment  —  when  the 
demand  for  it  increases  weekly,  it  ought  to  he  reprinted — when  a  clergyman  burns 
it,  it  must  he  reprinted  !  And  it  shall  be  reprinted,  and  we  will  grace  the  title- 
page  with  these  words — 

BURNT  BY  THE  REV.  W.  BLANDY. 

The  artist  should  be  associated  with  his  work,  and  men  may  not  be  willing  to 
believe  that  such  an  act  has  been  performed  unless  it  bears  your  name. 

Yours,  under  the  circumstances  (rather  gratefully), 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE     CURSING     PRIEST. 


About  ten  days  ago  there  was  a  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  measures  of  the  government  for  imparting  national 
education.  The  business  of  the  meeting  commenced  with  prayer  for  a  blessing, 
which  was  followed,  not  long  after,  by  the  bitterest  imprecation.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Biber  having  been  charged  with  a  'resolution  inveighing  against  the  Kneller-hall 
Normal  School,  held  forth  in  this  strain,  as  reported  in  the  Guardian  :  — 

'The  question  had  arisen,  what  was  Kneller-hall?  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
embodiment  of  long- cherished  and  most  pernicious  theory — the  theory  of  an 
education  paid  for  out  of  the  public  I'ates,  and  from  which  everything  like  distinc- 
tive and  positive  religion  was  banished.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1839  induced  the  government  to  give  up  its  scjieme  ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
who  had  recently  been  made  a  baronet  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  religion — it 
was  only  kept  for  a  while  in  an  unobtrusive  state.  Immediately  after  the  accession 
of  the  government  to  office  in  1846  the  scheme  was  revived,  and  an  expenditure 
of  £30,000  had  now  been  incurred  in  erecting  an  institution  which  was  intended 
to  deprive  the  Church  of  its  proper  functions  as  the  educator  of  the  poor  of  the 
land.  It  was  avowed  by  the  Privy  Council  that  the  only  Gospel  taught  at  Kneller- 
hall  was  that  which  was  comprised  in  the  moral  agencies  relied  upon  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor.  Of  him  who  sought  to  introduce 
such  a  Gospel  into  the  education  of  this  country  he  hesitated  not  to  say,  without 
any  personal  feeling,  "  Let  him  be  accursed ;'''  and  he  believed  that  the  events  which 
would  be  witnessed  by  the  next  two  generations  would  fully  justify  the  use  of 
such  language.' 

Upon  the  platform,  listening  to  this  imprecation,  and  not  raising  a  voice  against 
it,  if  not  responding  to  it,  were  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter,'and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  ;  Lords  Nelson,  Campden,  Fielding,  Castlereagh, 
and  Lyttleton ;  Archdeacons  Manning,  Thorp,  Harrison,  and  Allen  ;  and  a  long 
list  of  reverend  dignitaries  and  gentlemen.  None  of  these  persons,  so  zealoiis  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  felt  moved  to  reprove  the  cursing  priest,  or  to  protest  that 
their  feelings  revolted  against  his  unchristian,  his  diabolical  imprecation.  Is  the 
school  in  which  this  man  learnt  to  curse  the  school  in  which  the  spirit  of  meekness 
and  charity  is  to  be  acquired  ?  We  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits;  and  of  the 
system  of  education  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biber  is  both  a  specimen  and  an  advo- 
cate, the  foul  curse  that  falls  from  his  tongue  is  a  sad  and  sufficient  sample. 
Amongst  brother  bigots  he  is  called  a  shining  light,  and  a  shining  light  he  is ; 
like' those  beacons  which  mark  the  rock  to  be  shunned,  and  which  signify — keep 
far  from  me,  as  you  value  safety  and  would  avoid  destruction. — Examiner,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1850. 


[GIVEN  WITH  NclC] 


86 
THE    'REASONER'    IN    DERBY. 


Our  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  B.  Hagen,  communicates  this  result  of  another  of 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  for  the  Reasoner : — '  I  have,  for  some  time, 
been  trying  to  get  it  into  a  Reading  Room,  and,  although  not  successful,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  good  will  arise  out  of  it.  More  than  once  1  sent  a  copy  to  that  room ; 
but,  as  some  objected  to  it,  it  was  laid  before  the  committee,  and  there  discussed 
several  times.  It  was  then  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  members,  where  it  had 
about  half  an  hour's  discussion.  It  was  brought  under  their  notice  by  the  Rev- 
H.  W.  Crosskey,  Unitarian  Minister,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  Institute.  In 
introducing  it,  he  described  in  complimentary  terms  that  it  was  edited  by  G.  J. 
Holyoake.     The  annexed  letter  will  show  you  their  decision.' 

'  TO  MR.  BENJAMIN   HAGEN. 

'  My  Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  replied  to  your  note  before,  but  have  been  wait- 
ing to  learn  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  our  Institute,  and  the  decision  of  our 
committee,  upon  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  It  is  the  general  feeling  that,  in 
an  Institute,  we  had  better  not  enter  upon  theological  controversies.  There  is 
plenty  to  be  learnt,  and  many  noble  books  are  there  to  be  read,  away  from  such 
discussions  which,  though  nominally  religious,  have  often  proved  irreligious  on 
account  of  the  bad  feelings  they  have  excited. 

'  As  for  myself,  I  am  the  advocate  of  many-sided  reading,  and  agree  with  you 
that  to  study  all  sides  of  a  question  is  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth ; 
but  I  cannot  see  the  illiberality  of  saying — "  On  such  and  such  topics,  in  such  an 
Institute,  we  will  not  enter."  In-  such  a  decision  there  appears  to  me  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  most  liberal  principles. 

'  With  many  thanks,  therefore,  for  the  proferred  works,  we  respectfully  decline 
them.  Yours  very  truly,         Henry  W.  Crosskey.' 

BEQUEST. 


[We  have  received  the  following  letter,  and  the  books  to  which  it  relates  will  be  placed 
with  our  publisher  for  sale  at  moderate  prices.] 

Dear  Sir, — Your  covenanting  for  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver  from  t/tose  who  are 
benefiting  by  the  labours  of  the  Reasoner  has  excited  much  interest  in  my  feelings,  and 

1  am  anxious  for  the  collection  to  draw  quickly  nearer  the  mark  you  have  fixed.  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  have  some  thirty  or  forty  copies  of  the  edition  of  *  Gems/  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Greaves,  bound  tastefully,  and  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  small  books,  that  I  can  well  spare 
from  my  book-shelves.  Now,  if^  on  reading  the  annexed  list  thereof,  you. think  you 
can  by  any  process  convert  them  into  the  (so-called)  precious  metals  again,  I  shall  with 
pleasure  forward  them  to  you  for  that  purpose — the  (anticipated)  proceeds  to  be  divided 
between  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Fund  and  the  Reasoner  Shilling  Fund  : — 

Thirty  vols,  of  the  '  Gems'  of  J.  P.  Greaves.     '  Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France,' 

2  vols.  By  George  Sand.  *  Lelia,'  2  vols.,  by  ditto.  '  Mathilde  ;  ou,  Memoires  d'un 
jeune  femrae,' in  6  vols.  By  Eugene  Sue.  *  Menage  du  Garfon  en  Provence.'  1  vol. 
By  H.  de  Babzac.  '•  Ursule  Mirouet,'  2  vols.,  by  ditto.  '  Hyacinthe,  I'apprenti  ou 
Une  Enigme  sans  mot.'  By  Michel  Massen.  'Les  Pervenches;'  Poseies,  by  Jules 
Poulain.  '  Corinne  ou  I'ltalie.'  By  Madame  de  Stael.  Very  prettily  bound  in  four 
small  vols.  'CEuvres  de  Jean  Racine,'  very  prettily  bound  in  four  small  vols.  Third 
Publication,  1839,  by  Central  Educational  Society,  6s.  6d.  A  neat  copy  of  '  Satan  in 
Love,'  by  the  late  Mrs.  Harriet  Downing,  published  at  12s.  a  copy.  No.  1  of  Clarke's 
Helican  Series, 'Psyche,' by  Mrs.  Tigke.  'A  Day  in  the  Woods,'  by  Thomas  Miller, 
'Basket-maker  :'  dedicated  to  the  late  Lady  Blessington.  No.  68  of  Standard  Novels, 
'  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales.'    By  Captain  Marryatt,  R.N.  G.  F.  W. 
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INTIMATIONS. 


The  disappointment  which  has  been  experienced  by  many  who  have  wanted  the  back  numbers  of  the 
IReasoner,  was  owing  to  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  which  would  be  demanded.  This  can  be 
prevented  in  future  by  instructions  being  given  to  booksellers,  as  to  what  number  will  be  wanted  of  No. 
1  of  another  volume,  which  will  be  issued  on  April  3rd.  The  new  volume  will  be  uniform  with  this, 
but  each  number  will  nrobably  contain  much  more  still,  at  the  same  price. 

With  the  next  number  will  be  given  another  Supplement,  containing  Mr.  Chilton's  reply  to  Gillespie's 
A  Priori  Argument. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  STAMP  ABOLITION  COMMITTEE. 


(Reasoner  subscription  of  1000  Sixpences.) 
Acknowledged  in  last  Supplement 614 J  Watson  Hodgson 


Alexander  Boyd,  Lees        ...         ...  1 

James  Gray,  Horselydown...         ...  1 

Mr.  Travers ..           1 

Mrs.  C,  Leamington           ...         ...  2 

Mr.  Hanson 2 

A  Friend       2 

R.  L.  B.,  from  friends  in  Manches- 
ter and  Leicester...         ...         ...  40 

D.  Crossley,  Halifax  (second  sub.)  1 

Henry  Fielding,  per  do.      ...         ...  1 

Robert  Fisher,  Mostyn        ...         ...  1 

The  Jibbenainosay  ...         ...         ...  1 

A.  B 1 

T.  W.  Corfield         _   ...  2 

ThomasFyfe 1 


i  Alexander  Stevenson 
J.  Macliie,  Cambridge 
John  Nieass,  Brighton 
S.,  Birmingham 
W.  H.  Johnson,  Macclesfield 
George  Nuttal,  per  do. 

T.  F.,  per  do.  

J.  A.,  per  do. 

Three  Friend s,Ddblin,per  H.Jeffery 

Alexander  Eraser    ... 

A.  Bacon       

W.  J.  Pemberton,  Hoxton 

Mr.  Parker 


Total 


...693i 


FOR      THE      REASONER. 


Acknowledged  last  Month  ,.  .254 

G.  F.  W 5 

Frank  Grant* 2 

Alexander  Boyd,  Lees 10 

James  Greaves,  per  do.  ...         ...   10 

A.  Trevelyant      ..10 

Friends  in  Glasgow,  per  J.  Smith     4 

J.  M.  C,  Manchester      1 

Friends  in  Carron,perMr.  Fisher     1 

A  Friend 2 

Friends  in  Manchester,perR.L.B.  14 


6 ;  Thomas  Love,  per  Mr.  Watson... 
0 1  William  Alexander,  Aberdeen . . . 

6;c.  M 

0  A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Watson 
OjWra.  Farmer,  New    Radford — a 
0;     subscriber  since  the  Movement 

0' J.  E,  Sinyard        

0  W.  Devonshire  Saull      

6   A.  TrevelyanI      

0 

0  Total      398 


2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

6 

10 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

20 

0 

40 

0 

G 


*  Mr.  Grant  writes — '  I  shall  not  feel  I  am  doing  right  unless  I  send  something  to 
the  Reasoner,  rather  more  substantial  than  "  inconvertible  paper."  The  enclosed  is  a 
mite  for  the  List.  I  wish  I  coiild  afford  to  be  a  larger  subscriber,  but  if  all  free-thinkers 
would  do  only  what  they  could,  we  should  be  able  to  resume  the  original  size  of  the 
Reasoner,  and  get  on  swimmingly.'  We  believe  we  shall  answer  this  description  in  a 
few  weeks. 

f  Mr.  Trevelyan's  last  remittance  was  ^J63  5s.  His  instructions  said — *  I  send  you 
65s. ;  60  for  the  Reasoner,  and  10  for  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee.'  As 
60  and  10  made  70,  and  I  had  received  but  65,  I  supposed  some  enor;  as  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  belonged  to  ot-hers  where  our  own  interest  was  concerned,  I 
paid  lOs.  to  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee,  and  55s.  to  the  Reasoner. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  however,  writes  that  he  intended  60s.  for  the  Reasoner,  divdi  10  sixpences 
for  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee  (in  addition  to  his  previous  subscription 
to  that  body) ;  but  that  the  Reasoner  shall  not  lose  the  benefit  intended,  he  sends  a  fur- 
ther 10s.  for  its  List. 

X  This  is  a  subsequent  subscription. 
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GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM- 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Streeti 
Fitzroy  Square.— March  15th,  [8^]  Mr.  J. B. O'Brien 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  l6th  [8j],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Lopic  Class.  17th  [7],  Walter 
Cooper,  '  England's  February  Revolution  without 
Bloodshed.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— March  17th  [7], 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Real  character  of  Mahommed; 
and  the  design  of  Mahommedanism.' 

Farringdon  Kail, Snow  Hill.— Mar.l7th  [11  a.m.], 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  will  Lecture. 

Finsbury  Hall,  Bunhill  Row.— March  18th  [8^], 
Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  'Hampden,  Milton,  and  the 
Men  of  the  Commonwealth.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.- March  17th  [llia.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street —March  17th  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Young  Men's  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2, 
Little  Dean  Street,  Soho.— March  I5th,  Discussion 
—Question,  '  What  are  the  Duties  of  Man  ?' 

ADDRESSES     OF     CORRESPONDENTS 
FRIENDLY  TO  THE   REASON  ER. 
William  Alexander,  146,  Gallowgate,  Aberdeen. 
Henry  White,  1 

James  Whitehouse,       | 
John  Fletcher  i      Brierly  Hill. 

Edward  Jarrett,  ' 

George  Scrivin, 
Edwin  Cook,  J 

Robert  AsquitB,  Greenaire  Place,  Silsbridge  Lane, 

Bradford. 
Alexander  Fraser,  Aberdeen. 

Joseph  Dickson,  43,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 
J.  E.  Sinyard,  8,  High  Street,  Bradford. 
Daniel  McDonald,  Church-lane,  Lower-street,  Is- 

lingtonj 


SOCIAL  REFORM  LEAGUE,  Farringdon  Hall, 
King's  Arms  Yard,  bottom  of  Snow-hill.  On 
Sunday  Evenings,  March  17th  and  24th,  at  7,  R. 
Owen  will  lecture ;  and  on  Sunday  Morning, 
March  17th,  at  11,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  will  lecture 
previous  to  his  departure  on  his  second  missionary 
tour.    Admission  2d. 

HENRY  A.  IVORY,  Hon.  Sec. 

ROOM  to   be  LET,  capable  of  seating  above 
thirty  persons  ;  suitable   for  preliminary  or 
committee   meetings,    teaching,  or  other   similar 
purposes,     'lerms,  including  gas,  very  moderate. 

Also  convenient  apartments,  consisting  of  bed- 
room, sitting-room,  and  kitchen. — Apply  to  Mr. 
A.  Dyson,  12,  Chiswell-strcet,  Finsbury. 

C^  VOA LS .—J 6 HI^CRAMPTof  the  firm  of  Neal 
J  and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  mforms  his  Social 
friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  iharket,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 

S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways  | 
and  Exchange.  Well,  aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
paitti  of  the  world.      Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 

FntiwiationsT 

Who  is  Cleone  ?  His  views  were  read  with  inte- 
rest.— A.  Pobjoy.  (Will  confer  an  additional 
lavour  by  copying  any  '  opinions  '  he  finds.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  Dispatch's 
recommendation  of  '  Public  Speaking  and  De< 


bate.' — G.  F.  W. — R.  H.  A,,  and  enclosures. — 
Lucon's  article.  —  J.   B.   Wright's  end   of  the 
Chronotype.  —  Lucretius.  —  Justitia.  —  J,    W. 
Thomson.     (Mr.  Owen  is  at  present  in  London.) 
— J.  W,  T.  writes  that  'a   Reading  Room  has 
been  established  at  Osmotherly,  where  the  Rea- 
sorter  is   taken   in  ;    and  that    Mr.    Holyoake's 
educational  works  have   been   introduced   with 
good  effect  in  that  part  of  the  country.' — Mr. 
Hagen,    Derby,   has    circulated    the    Reasoner' 
among  the  religious  class  of  that  town. — J.  S. 
B.     ( His  offer  to  take  the  Reasoner  will  help  to 
bring  about  what  he  desires.    Soon  we  shall  in- 
crease the  pages, to  twelve  and  then  to  sixteen,  at 
one  penny.  ^ — F.  B.  is  thanked  for  his  information. 
— Thomas  Fyfe. — J.  McLaren,  Darlington.    (His 
serviceable  attentions  deserve  the  best  acknow- 
ledgments.^ —  Mr.  Crossley  would  like  to   ask 
Frank  Grant  '  if  the  universe  has  two  souls,  or 
what  that  is  which  is  the  fountain  of  every  evil 
and  centre  of  every  imperfection  ?'— I.  Ironside. 
(We  handed  the  Sheffield  Times  to  the   Stamp 
Abolition  Committee.) — E.   P.     (We  forwarded 
his  offer  of  services  to  the  same  Committee.) — 
J.  H.  Mackay.     (The  declaration  made  by  Mr. 
Bronterre   O'Brien  at   Glasgow,  in   relation   to 
Mr.  Holj'oake,  is,  if  reported  correctly,  untrue.^) 
— The  Jibbenainosay.     ("His  approving  letter  is 
an   encouragement.)  —  J.    O.,    Aberdeen.     (His 
reply  to  '  Paley  Refuted  in  his  own  Words'  will 
receive  attention.) — J.  Hawkins.     (We  procured 
the  Ba7i}ier.) — A  nameless  friend  encloses  2s.  6d. 
to  enable  us  to  send  Reusoners  to  GoflFee  Houses,- 
Barbers'   Shops,  and   Eating  Houses  :    he  also 
wishes  the  immoralities  and  something  worse  of 
the  Bible  exposed — thinking  that  while  priests 
compel  the  whole  book  to  be  read  that  the  nature 
of  parts  ought  to  be   made   public. — J.  S.  B. 
(His  letters  are  to  hand,  which,  if  not  used,  will 
remind  us  of  the  topics  mooted.  —  W.   Clark, 
Hawick.      (The   Reasoner  is   now  and   will  in 
future  be  out  earlier,  and  the  other  publication 
also.     What  we  can  do  to  prevent  irregularity 
will  be  done  assiduously.)— \V.  H.  J.,  Maccles- 
field (who  has  supplied  eight  clergymen  with  the 
'  Logic  of  Death,'  intends  sending  a  dozen  of 
W.Chilton's  Essay.^— A.  M.,  Aberdeen.   (A  copy 
of  the  '  Logic  of  Death  '  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  rev.  gentleman,  as  instructed.     A.  M.  wishes 
it   to  be  known   to    our  publisher  that  a  cheap 
edition  of  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ  would,  in  his 
opinion,  find  many  purchasers.,) — Edwin  Cook 
Capprises  us  that  he  and  a  friend  havs  met  with 
unexpected  success  in  extending  the  subscribers 
of  the  B-eusontr  in  Brierly  Hill,  and  sends  names 
to  our  list.     We  have  personal  reasons  for  being 
pleased  at  the  accession  of  friends  in   Brierly 
Hill.)— A.  L.— The   Christian's    Creed.  —  Alex. 
Fraser,  for  Carlile  Monument,  Cd.— '  Canna  Be.' 
W.  Hamlet.—  We  are  glad  to  observe  in  the 
Border  Advertiser  just  to  hand,  that  the  Tempe- 
rance Reading  Rooms,  at  Galashiels,  is  progress- 
ing so  favourably;  we  wish  strongly  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  not  only  the  importance  of  read- 
ing rooms  in  general,  but  the  fact  that   it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  working  classes,  and  those  even 
the  worst  paid  of  the  class,  to  found  and  main- 
tain such  institutions,  calculated  so  materially  to 
advance  the  intelligence  of  our  hard   working 
population. 
Papers   Received. — Weekly  :    Spectator,   Nor- 
thern Star,  Weekly  A'ew^,-  Hope  ^  Co.' s  Literary 
News  for   February,  Nation,   Week^  Tribune, 
Commercial    Journal    and    Family    Herald. — 
Irishman,  No.  5,  Leeds  Times,  No.  881,  Public 
Good,  Nos.  1  &  2,  New  York   Weekly  Tribune, 
No.    437    (from    J.    fait),    Preston    Guardian, 
(containing  a    report    of    Lloyd    Jones's    lec- 
tures), Scotsman,  No.  3144,   Glasgow  Saturday 
Post,  No.  1197. 


THEOLOGICAL    EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


AN  ENLARGED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  ISSUE  OF  THE  *  REASONER.' 


The  skilfulness  with  which  the  enemies  of  Reason  contrive,  in  this  country,  in 
indirect  modes  to  disparage  the  eflForts  of  the  Freethinkers,  had  been  so  success- 
ful, that  on  our  coming  to  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  we  found  the  most  discourag- 
ing apathy  in  every  direction  around  us.  Hence  we  found  it  necessary  to  diversify 
our  efforts,  and  bestow  much  attention  on  subjects  acknowledged  to  be  utilitarian 
— holding  in  abeyance  our  own  deep  conviction  that  no  work  in  England  is  more 
useful  than  to  combat  the  influences  of  the  Churches  and  the  errors  of  their  dogmas. 
By  our  attention  to  Politics  and  Social  Economy  (digressions  from  the  line  of 
duty  marked  out  for  us  by  conscience),  we  gained  this  point — it  could  be  no  longer 
denied  that  our  negations  of  Christian  error  implied  negations  of  duty.  "We 
established  an  impression  that  we  take  a  living  interest  in  the  work  of  the  day : 
we  can  now  take  the  liberty  (without  danger  of  being  misunderstood)  of  showing 
that  interest  in  our  own  way.  Communism  and  Republicanism  are  now  divorced 
from  our  pages,  at  which  we  are  glad,  as  while  we  debated  them  there  was  ground 
for  the  imputation  that  these  subjects  were  essentially  atheistic.  They  properly 
stand  on  secular  grounds,  and  we  are  happy  no  longer  to  endanger  their  integrity. 
The  ascendancy  of  Class  literature  is  at  hand.  The  day  of  publications,  nothing 
in  particular  and  everything  by  turns,  is  on  the  wane.  Separate  subjects  demand 
separate  exposition  ;  the  multitude  of  earnest  men  is  increasing,  and  the  earnest 
are  taking  sides.  We  confess  to  the  ambition  of  making  this  journal  an  efiective 
exponent  of  the  cause  of  Reason  against  the  Churches.  The  sudden  increase  of 
our  sale  is  the  best  of  proofs  that  the  distinct  character  we  have  assumed  is  appre- 
ciated. The  late  contributions  to  the  Reasoner  List,  wholly  unsolicited,  indicates  the 
personal  support  our  friends  are  disposed  to  aflFord  ;  and  the  most  energetic 
exertions  have  been  made,  and  made  successfully,  by  others  to  multiply  subscri- 
bers. The  result  has  been  an  increase  of  six  hundred  subscribers  within 
ten  weeks.  A  proof  how  much  can  be  done  by  a  few  in  earnest.  Looking  at 
these  auspicious  signs,  another  friend  joins  with  'W.  J.  B.'  to  enable  us  to  prove 
to  subscribers  and  friends  that  their  exertions  will  be  seconded  by  others.  For 
the  next  six  months,  beginning  on  April  3rd,  the  Reasoner  will  be  increased  to 
Sixteen  pages,  closely  printed  as  now,  being  double  its  present  quantity,  still  at 
one  Penny.  Illustrations  will  also  be  given  frequently,  so  that  on  the  joint  grounds 
of  quantity  and  attractiveness  we  shall  be  able  to  compete  with  any  periodical 
issued.  If  in  that  six  months  we  can  double  the  circulation— which  ought  to  be 
done  when  we  double  the  quantity,  and  more  than  double  the  efficiency— the 
increase  will  remain  permanent,  until  a  further  increase  becomes  practicable 
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We  pray  our  friends  to  make  this  announcement  known  as  widely  as  possible. 
Undeceive  all  who  think  the  lieasoner  is  discontinued.  Many  are  yet  under  this 
impression.  Let  orders  be  given  to  booksellers,  as  early  as  possible,  for  No.  i  of 
the  new,  Enlarged,  and  Illustrated  Series,  that  we  may  see  what  quantity  to  print, 
as  the  issue  of  the  first  number  must  determine  the  quantity  prepared  for  the 
volume.  We  wish  no  longer  to  disappoint  new  subscribers  by  not  providing 
Monthly  Parts.  If  we  print  many  more  than  will  be  wanted  we  exhaust  and  waste 
our  means.  Our  readers  can  prevent  this  by  ordering  early  what  numbers  they 
wish  of  No.  1  to  circulate. 

We  have  an  exquisite  engraving  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  which  we  can  say  (the 
Churches  will  not  contradict  us)  is  from  perfectly  original  sources.  We  hope  to 
introduce  it  in  the  first  Number,  Whenever  we  prepare  a  life  of  an  emi- 
nent Freethinker,  of  whom  we  shall  prepare  biographies  of  our  own,  we  intend 
giving  a  medallion  portrait.  Upon  the  nature  of  literary  improvements  we  shall 
be  able  to  speak  explicitly  next  week,  when  arrangements  are  completed.  The 
Catholics  are  resuming  with  a  vigour  not  displayed  in  this  land  for  centuries,  the 
issue  of  infamous  and  revolting  books.  We  intend  to  publish  engravings  from 
their  works.  An  intelligent  friend  who  lately  travelled  through  the  Continent, 
reported  to  us  that  a  gendarme,  or  a  Jesuit,  was  to  be  seen  in  every  field,  at  the 
elbow  of  the  peasant  man  or  woman.  They  are  spread  over  the  country  like 
locusts.  We  have  them  here  also — at  our  own  doors.  They  learned  and  accom- 
plished the  difficult  and  masterly  lesson,  that  of  effacing  themselves.  They  have 
trod  in  silence,  and  worked  in  secret,  until  they  have  made  sure  their  footing,  now 
they  openly  show  their  heads.  Let  those  who  have  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  the 
courage  to  act,  look  to  it.  The  hour  of  exertion  is  come,  and  we  must  show  our- 
selves, conscious  of  what  the  defence  of  Reason  demands  of  us.  We  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  Curran, '  We  are  astonished  at  the  tranquil  courage  of  any  man 
who  can  quietly  see  that  a  loaded  cannon  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  that  an 
enemy  is  sitting  at  the  touch-hole  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand.  And  yet, 
upon  a  little  reflection,  what  is  it,  after  what  we  have  seen,  that  should  surprise 
us,  however  it  may  shock  us? — What  have  the  last  ten  years  of  the  world  been 
employed  in,  but  in  destroying  the  landmarks  of  rights,  duties,  and  obligations; 
in  substituting  sound  in  the  place  of  sense;  in  substituting  a  vile  and  canting 
Methodism  in  the  place  of  social  duty  and  practical  honour;  in  suflfering  virtue  to 
evaporate  into  phrase,  and  morality  into  hypocrisy  and  aflfectation.'* 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

TAXES    ON    KNOWLEDGE.— DEPUTATION  TO  LORD  J.  RUSSELL. 

The  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee  had  an  interview  with  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  11th.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Collet  should  take  the  point  of 
Law,  Mr.  Edwards  that  of  Trade,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  that  of  Morals,  and  Mr. 
Holyoake  the  case  of  the  Artizan  and  the  Teacher.  As  deputation  speeches  are 
commonly  unmercifully  long,  Mr.  Holyoake  left  it  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  to  de- 
termine, when  others  had  ended,  whether  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  speak. 
It  proved  not  to  be  necessary,  chiefly  because  Lord  John  Russell  gave  Mr.  Gibson 
3  o'clock  as  the  time,  and  himself  a  quarter  past— the  Deputation  therefore  found 
the  House  of  Commons  commencing  its  sitting  (where  Lord  John  Russell  was 
wanted)  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer's  speech  closed.  Messrs.  Cobden,  Kershaw, 
McGregor, Moncton  Milnes,  and  Mowatt,  were  Members  of  Parliament  who  accom. 
panied  the  deputation.     Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  introduced  it  to  his  Lordship. 

♦  Curran's  Speech  in  the  cause  of  the  King  against  Johnson,  Feb.  4th,  1805. 
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ON  THE  EVIDENCE  DERIVED  FROM  ASTRONOMY  TO  THE 
EXTENT  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF   THE  EARTH. 


In  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  '  for  1800,  is  a  paper  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Herschel  upon  the  Power  of  Telescopes  to  Penetrate  into  Space,  a  property  distinct 
from  the  magnifying  power.  By  observations  and  calculations,  which  appear  to 
have  been  corroborated  by  facts  independently  and  previously  ascertained,  the 
space-penetrating  power  of  his  forty  feet  reflector  is  brought  out  to  be  a  little 
more  than  191  times  that  of  ordinary  natural  vision,  or  extending  to  more  than 
300,000  times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  which,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  light  by  which  Sirius  is  seen  by  us, 
moving  at  its  known  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  is  at  least  six  years  and 
four  months  on  its  passage  from  our  system.  By  applying  the  equation  which 
Sir  "William  had  established,  he  brought  out  that  the  brilliant  nebulae,  which 
only  that  telescope  can  reach,  are  distant  from  our  earth  such  an  immense 
number  of  miles,  that  to  express  them  our  arithmetical  numeration  requires 
twenty  figures,  of  which  the  first  eight  are  11,765,475,  the  eleven  denoting 
trillions,  and  the  other  number  billions ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  sum  being 
much  more  than  948,000  millions.  This  almost  unmanageable  number  is  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  William  Herschel  thus — 'above  llf  millions  of  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  !'  It  follows  that  the  light  by  which  those  bright  objects  become 
visible  to  us  cannot  have  been  less  than  one  million  and  nine  hundred  thousand 
years  in  its  progress. 

Yet  when  we  have  strained  our  minds  to  contemplate,  in  the  extremely  feeble 
manner  to  which  our  faculties  are  competent,  this  overwhelming  distance,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  we  have  touched  the  circumference  of  the  astral  sphere  ; 
or  that  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  threshhold  of  God's  creation. 

If  it  be  objected  that,  in  accordance  with  these  deductions,  we  might  expect 
new  portions  of  Jehovah's  dominion  to  be  frequently  disclosing  themselves,  stars 
and  clusters  of  stars  'blushing  out'  on  our  view,  new  to  us,  because  their  light 
had  now  first  arrived  at  our  earthly  abode ;  I  conceive  the  following  considerations 
suflficient  to  meet  the  objection: — 

1.  The  absolute  distances  of  fixed  stars  and  groups  from  each  other  may  be 
such  as  to  require  respective  intervals  of  years  and  even  centuries  for  the  light  of 
the  more  remote  objects  to  reach  us  ',  that  light  arriving  successively  from  each 
according  to  the  distance. 

2.  Our  case  refers  to  objects  which,  though  self-luminous,  are  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  may  '  blush  out,'  even  frequently;  but  men  are  not  capable  of 
being  their  observers.  Only  a  few  of  mankind  can  enjoy,  and  be  qualified  to  use, 
such  telescopes  as  those  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  his  still  more  accomplished 
son. 

3.  Granting  the  possession  of  these  advantages,  the  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion are  too  scanty  for  the  construction  of  a  negative  argument.  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  the  same  paper,  says  that  the  number  of  night-hours,  suited  to  this 
kind  of  celestial  observation,  is  averaged  favourably  in  our  climate  at  one  hundred 
in  a  year ;  and  that  to  '  sweep' — to  examine  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  astro- 
nomical attention — every  zone  of  the  heavens,  for  the  two  hemispheres,  would 
require  eight  hundred  and  eleven  of  such  favourable  years.  The  number  of  the 
objects  to  be  observed  is  great  almost  beyond  conception.  Sir  William  Herschel, 
by  counting  the  stars  in  a  definite  portion  of  the  field  of  view  which  he  observed 
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in  one  hour,  and  estimating  the  rest,  concluded  that  fifty  thousand  passed  under 
his  review  in  that  hour.  It  is  therefore  within  the  scope  of  probability  that  new 
masses  of  light  are  achieving  their  first  arrival  in  parts  of  our  telescopic  sphere, 
frequently,  without  its  being  possible  for  men  to  be  aware  of  it ;  and,  when  any 
of  them  come  to  be  discovered,  the  date  of  their  arrival  is  unknown, 

I  draw  no  argument  from  the  fact  that,  within  the  short  period  of  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  stars  have  been  discovered  which  earlier  catalogues  or  descrip- 
tions had  not  noticed.  The  attention,  requisite  to  give  certainty  in  this  matter,  we 
cannot  assume  to  have  been  exercised ;  and  to  look  for  evidence  from  this  quarter 
would  be  forgetting  that  it  can  exist  in  the  domain  of  only  the  greatest  telescopic 
powers. 

These  views  of  the  antiquity  of  that  vast  portion  of  the  Creator's  works  which 
astronomy  discloses,  may  well  abate  our  reluctance  to  admit  the  deductions  of 
geology,  concerning  the  past  ages  of  our  planets'  existence.— [Supplementary  note 
to  the  relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Science. 
By  Dr.  Pye  Smith.] 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  these  very  principles  and  deductions  of  geology, 
that  have  excited  so  much  of  alarm  and  opposition  among  some  friends  of  reli- 
gion, and  so  much  of  premature  and  groundless  exultation  among  its  enemies, 
have  nevertheless,  when  taken  in  connection  with  sstronomy,  developed  and  es- 
tablished a  LAW  of  God's  natural  government  of  the  universe,  grand  beyond  all 
others  known  to  man,  and  undiscovered  or  only  dimly  seen  by  the  great  minds  of 
other  generations.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  perpetual  change  is  made  the  grand 
conservative  and  controling  principle  of  the  universe.  Men  have  always  seen  and 
felt  this  instability  in  respect  to  everything  on  earth  \  and  they  have  regarded  it 
as  a  defect,  rather  than  as  a  wise  law  of  the  natural  world.  But  they  now  find  it 
to  be  equally  true  of  suns  and  planets  as  of  plants  and  animals.  Perpetual 
change,  perpetual  progression,  increase,  and  diminution,  appear  to  be  the  rules  of 
the  material  world,  and  to  prevail  without  exception. — [Professor  Whewell,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Pye  Smith."] 

THE    ARGUMENT    DRAWN    FROM    DESIGN. 


Reply  to  Aliquis', — No.  VI. 

Mr.  Editor, —  Those  who  are  sincere  in  the  search  for  truth  should  not,  when 
they  consider  they  have  found  it,  suflfer  any  feelings  to  divert  them  from  the  duty 
entailed  upon  them  (if  they  wish  to  be  happy)  of  propagating  it  undiluted  and 
unvarnished. 

I  am  led  to  make  this  remark  because  I  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  diffidence  in 
attempting  to  refute  so  acute  a  thinker  as  your  respected  correspondent,  Aliquis ; 
but,  as  I  consider  he  has,  in  his  paper  entitled  '  What  is  the  Value  of  the  Design 
Argument  ?'  drawn  conclusions  that  are  illogical,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  I  feel 
to  lay  before  your  readers  a  few  lines  on  the  subject.  The  two  subjects  on  which 
your  correspondent  wishes  a  written  discussion  are  so  opposite  in  their  nature 
that  I  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  he  has  named  them  together.  As  to  the 
latter,  *  What  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  ofiered  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ?'  I,  for  my  own  part,  decline  any  attempt  to  show  there  is  any,  and 
should  not  object  to  a  discussion,  at  any  fitting  time  and  place,  with  any  one 
who  thinks  it  has  any  evidence.     But  when  the  subject  is  to  be  'What  is  the  value 
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of  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  ?'  it 
is  quite  a  diflferent  matter,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  throw  out  a  few  ideas 
tending  to  show  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  Supreme  Intelligence 
ruling  in  the  world,  or  all  the  worlds.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
pith  of  the  Design  Argument  is,  as  laid  down  by  Aliquis,  '  that  all  objects  which 
bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelligent  cause ;'  and  with  regard  to  the  illustra- 
tions cited  by  Aliquis — which  he  assumes  are  causes,  and,  being  non-intelligent, 
destroy  the  Design  Argument — I  think  they  are  anything  but  happy.  His  first 
position  is — '  Here  is  an  acorn  :  I  plant  it  in  the  ground,  whence  will  issue  in 
time  a  young  tree,  which,  through  the  influence  of  air,  moisture,  &c.,  will  become 
a  magnificent  oak  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  profound  design.'  Let  us 
suppose  that  Aliquis  intends  to  electro-plate  a  piece  of  ordinary  metal.  All  the 
ingredients  forming  the  solutions,  the  wires,  the  batteries,  and  the  silver  and  zinc 
of  which  they  are  formed,  are,  it  is  true,  v/nintelligent,  and  were  any  one  ingre- 
dient, or  even  a  portion  of  either,  absent,  the  result  he  wishes  to  realise  could  not 
be  attained ;  but  if  the  operation  be  correctly  performed  his  intention  would  be 
accomplished :  and  it  is  not  the  solutions,  the  batteries,  or  the  models,  but 
Aliquis  is  the  intelligent  cause.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  during  this 
operation  no  eye  can  detect  in  the  solution  the  particles  that  go  to  form  a  perfect 
plate  of  silver,  but  by  observing  certain  rules  Aliquis  can  produce  a  given  result. 
Thus  I  believe  it  to  be  with  the  acorn,  or  the  seed  of  any  other  tree;  they  are  by 
no  means  the  cause^  but  only  a  portion  of  the  means,  employed  by  the  designer  of 
the  universe. 

Let  Aliquis  refer  to  the  second  portion  of  the  'Vestiges  of  Creation,'  and  observe 
the  results  of  certain  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Weekes.  He  designs  to  produce 
acari.  He  takes  a  jar,  fills  it  with  a  solution  which  he  describes,  subjects  the 
contents  to  certain  arrangements,  and  obtains  the  desired  result  by  producing 
living  animalculae.  The  bottle  is  not  the  cause ;  nor  the  solution  j  nor  Mr. 
Weekes,  but  means  to  an  end,  as  in  the  order  of  nature  it  is  a  law,  that  under 
the  precise  arrangements  adhered  to  in  these  experiments  acari  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  designer  of  the  arrangement  is  the  creator  or  intelligent  cause. 
Suppose  Aliquis  wishes  to  introduce  fish  into  certain  ponds  in  his  pleasure  grounds  ; 
he  causes  spawn  to  be  collected  and  subjected  to  certain  arrangements,  and  in  due 
time  fishes  are  produced  to  tenant  his  ponds.  The  spawn,  the  water,  are  unintel- 
ligent, and  still  living  animals,  bearing  evident  marks  of  design,  are  brought  into 
life  ;  but  the  unintelligent  spawn  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  wonderful  designer  who 
contrived  the  arrangement,  who  caused  the  female  to  leave  the  deep  waters  and  to 
search  in  smoother  ones  for  a  safe  place  to  deposit  what  is  designed  to  become 
her  future  progeny — who  caused  and  instigates,  by  a  law  of  nature,  the  male  fish 
to  feel  a  gratification  while  impregnating  this  spawn  thus  apparently  deserted — is 
the  intelligent  cause.  Now  Aliquis  asserts  that  theists  assume  the  point  in  dis- 
cussion when  they  say,  '  All  objects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  an  intelli- 
gent cause,  and  all  arguments  founded  on  the  assumption  are  fallacious.'  I  grant 
the  fact  if  it  were  assumption,  and  request  Aliquis  to  mete  out  to  his  own  position 
the  same  rule  he  has  applied  to  theists ;  for  he,  in  supposing  the  acorn  to  be  the 
cause,  instead  of  but  the  means  (employed  by  the  great  designer,  in  conjunction 
with  other  means,  such  as  the  planter,  whether  it  be  a  man,  a  monkey,  or  a 
squirrel;  the  earth,  the  air,  the  water,  &c.),  is  himself  guilty  of  an  assumption, 
and  all  argument  based  on  it  is  worthless.  Aliquis  next  takes  eggs,  and  adduces 
similar  reasoning  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  the  aeorn.  He  says,  '  Here  are  a 
number  of  eggs  ;  I  place  them  in  a  box,  kept  at  a  regulated  temperature :  after  the 
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lapse  of  a  certain  time  chickens  will  be  obtained,  which,  through  the  influences  of 
food,  air,  moisture,  &c.,  will  become  adult  birds,  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  pro- 
found design.'  Now  I  beg  leave  to  say,  unless  the  stipulations,  or  designs,  of  the 
author  of  nature  are  observed,  Aliquis  cannot  produce  adult  birds.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  chickens  lay  eggs  without  the  participation  of  the  male  bird  ; 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  eggs,  produced  under  such  circumstances,  will  not 
become  chickens.  Where,  then,  is  Aliquis's  argument,  being  based  on  an  assump- 
tion, and  that  a  false  one  ?  The  author  of  nature  designed  the  co-operation  of  a 
male  and  female  in  the  production  of  an  egg,  capable  of  eventually  becoming  a 
living  bird.  The  egg  is  doubtless  unintelligent,  but  that  is  not  the  cause,  for, 
under  those  circumstances  alone,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the 
author  of  nature,  can  the  result  be  produced,  and  that  result  is  a  bird,  bearing 
marks  of  profound  design,  and  the  intelligent  cause  is  that  great  designer,  in 
whose  mode  and  manner  alone  can  the  object  be  produced.  The  third  illustra- 
tion used  by  Aliquis  is  that  of  the  horse.  He  says, '  Here  is  a  living,  breathing 
horse ;  every  part  of  him  bears  evident  marks  of  profound  design — of  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  of  nice  adjustment  of  parts;  and  has  he  an  intelligent  cause  ?' 
no ;  a  diSerent  cause  Aliquis  assigns  as  the  origin  of  life,  &c.  Again,  I  say, 
Aliquis  is  only  in  the  middle  of  the  chain ;  were  the  cause  that  which  he  names, 
it  would  truly  be  an  unintelligent  one  producing  an  intelligent  result :  but  it  is 
not.  The  cause  is  to  be  searched  for  in  that  power  who  endowed  the  opposite 
sexes  with  mutual  attraction.  And  the  designer  is  he  who  contrived  this  conjoint 
passion  but  as  a  means  to  realise  the  object  desired.  I  therefore  say  to  Aliquis, 
almost  in  his  own  words,  that  as  no  argument  can  be  sound  whose  premises  are 
untrue,  and  as  the  premises  from  which  his  argument  is  evolved  are  the  assump- 
tion that  the  acorn,  the  egg,  and  the  germ  are  the  cause  of  their  respective  exist- 
encies,  and  as  I  have  shown  they  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intelligent  designer,  it  follows  that  the  argument  of  Aliquis  is  of  no 
value  whatever.  R.  L.  B. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street' 
Fitzroy  Square.— March  22nd,  [8;J]  Mr.  J.B. O'Brien 
'  The  National  Reform  League.'  23rd  [8^],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Logic  Class.  24  th  [7],  Thomas 
Cooper,   '  Conquest  of  Mexico.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— March  24th  [7], 
Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  '  Association.' 

Farringdon  Kail, Snow  Hill.— Mar.24th  [11  a.m.], 
Mr.  S.  Kydd,  '  Labour  Question.'  [7],  Robert 
Owen,  Esq.;  will  Lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— March  24th  [Hi  a.m.], 
Mr.  lerson  (it  is  expected)  will  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— March  24th  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Young  Men's  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2, 
Little  Dean  Street,  Soho. — March  22nd,  Discussion 
—Question,  '  What  are  the  Duties  of  Man  ?' 

A  GENTLEWOMAN,  of  Moderate  Means  and 
a  Small  Family,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  Toung 
Woman  of  good  education  to  assist  her  in  her  do- 
mestic duties  and  in  bringing  up  her  children,  to 
whom  she  will  give  a  salary  proportionate  to  her 
own  circumstances.  The  advertiser  wishes  for  a 
companion  and  friend,  whom  she  may  treat  as  a 
sister,  and  aid  in  seeking  her  own  improvement 
and  preparation  for  the  duties  of  future  life.  Ad- 
dress, A.  B.,  office  of  the  Reasoner,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 


SOCIAL  REFORM  LEAGUE,  Farringdon  Hall, 
King's  Arms  Yard,  bottom  of  Snow-hill.  On 
Sunday  Morning,  March  24th,  Mr.  S.  Kydd  will 
lecture  on  the  Labour  Question.  And  in  the  Even- 
ing, at  7,  R'  Owen  will  lecture.     Admission  2d, 

HENRY  A.  IVORY,  Hon.  Sec. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 

COALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  informs  his  Social 
friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
from  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 
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On  Saturday,  March  30th,  will  appear,  No.  1  of  a  Liberal  Newspaper, 

Price  6d.,  entitled 


We  notice  this  paper,  of  which  an  advertisement  has  appeared  in  our  columns,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  natural  interest  we  take  in  the  freest  expression  of  opinion.  We  have 
never  ireen  the  case  of  suppressed  conviction  more  ably  put  than  in  the  opening  of  the 
prospectus,  from  which  we  quote  the  following :-  -The  master  principle  of  the  paper 
will  be,  the  right  of  every  opinion  to  its  own  tree  utterance.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of  every  man,  that  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  day,  as 
set  forth  in  public  discussion,  in  journals,  or  in  books,  does  not  represent  the  actual 
opinion  of  the  day  as  it  exists  in  the  convictions  of  the  most  elevated,  the  most  active, 
and  boldest  intellects.  The  most  pregnant  portion  is  suppressed  in  deference  to  some 
political  expediency,  social  routine,  or  trading  prejudice.  Before  it  attains  expression 
opinion  is  bated  down  to  an  average,  and  the  country  is  debarred  from  enjoying  the  full 
force  of  the  influences  growing  within  it.  To  take  the  lead  in  freeing  the  issue,  by 
offering  a  free  utterance  to  the  most  advanced  opinion,  is  the  object  of  the  Leader. 

Endeavouring  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  public  question,  to  deal  with  its 
substance,  to  declare  our  conviction  in  plain  and  unmistakeable  terms,  and  to  seek  for 
our  opinion  the  sufl'rages  of  the  People,  the  Leader  will  proceed  by  constructive 
rather  than  destructive  methods  ;  less  striving  to  destroy  the  works  which  the  past  has 
built  up  for  us,  than  to  develop  the  influences  which  will  build  up  the  institutions  of  the 
future.  Revolutions  are  the  violent  rents  made  in  the  artificial  crust  of  society  by  the 
unrecognised  institutions  growing  beneath  :  it  is  only  by  thorough  freedom  for  the  in- 
herent powers  of  a  country  that  it  can  proceed  from  a  glorious  Past,  through  a  tranquil 
but  energetic  Present,  to  a  more  glorious  Future.  The  Leader  will  stand  up  for  the 
right  of  the  whole  People  to  a  voice  in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  there- 
fore to  Universal  Suffrage,  with  accompanying  reforms  of  shortened  parliaments  and 
pretected  voting  ;  to  the  means  of  securing  a  knowledge  of  those  laws,  and  therefore  to 
secular  education ;  to  free  exercise  of  industry,  and  to  '  a  subsistence  out  of  the  soil.' 

In  one  class  of  subjects  that  overrules  every  other,  in  affairs  of  religion,  the  Leader 
will  claim  equal  freedom  of  utterance  :  every  persuasion  will  meet  with  respect — with 
the  sympathy  due  to  conscience  seen  in  action.  Sympathising  with  all  honest  convic- 
tion, it  will  be  free  to  discuss  all  forms  of  religious  influence  and  working— ecclesiastical 
institutions,  clerical  laws,  social  conflicts  of  faith  and  practice.  In  short,  realising  in 
intention  the  old  unperformed  promise  of  '  religious  equality.' 

The  free  utterance  of  opinion  will  lend  its  own  inherent  strength  to  the  review  of 
literature :  the  Leader  will  not  be  debarred  from  noticing  books,  nor  obliged  to  cramp 
its  notice  in  straitened  or  ambiguous  language,  from  the  fear  of  offending  against 
established  doctrine  or  veteran  prejudice.  It  will  rely  on  the  desire  which  is  known  to 
exist  for  out-speaking ;  it  will  trust  to  sincerity  of  purpose;  and  repose  that  faith  in 
its  readers  which  it  will  ask  of  them. 

An  Open  Department  will  be  reserved  in  our  paper,  open  to  the  expression  of  any 
opinions  independently  of  our  owe,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  contributions  accord 
in  length  with  the  exigencies  of  our  space,  in  language  with  the  decorum  of  tone  and 
spirit  that  we  shall  enforce  throughout  our  columns. 

The  Leader  will  seek  to  reflect  the  social  life  of  England  as  it  is — difficult,  endea- 
vouring, working  out  its  redemption.  It  will  seek  to  cheer  that  endeavour,  to  help  in 
that  redemption.  For  the  struggling  nationalities  abroad,  it  will  offer  a  voice  from 
among  the  English  people ;  in  the  English  people  it  will  strive  to  re-awaken  a  frank 
and  wise  nationality  ;  so  that  the  Present,  which  discerns  the  wasted  efforts  of  the  Past, 
may  learn  to  know  its  own  opportunities  and  expedite  the  achievements  of  the  Future. 

Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  Jun.,  265,  Strand,  London. 
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Thb  want  of  a  new  liberal  bookseller  being  very  much  felt  in  Aberdeen,  a  young 
person  of  either  sex,  with  a  very  small  capital,  might  commence  business  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Any  one  finding  an  interest  in  this  notice  may 
obtain  farther  information  by  addressing  a  note  to  any  friend  in  Aberdeen  whose 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  those  friendly  to  the  Reasoner.  There  is  also  an  open- 
ing for  parties  capable  of  conducting  a  temperance  coflfee  and  reading  room. 

Mr.  Hows,  of  the  '  Church  of  Humanity,'  gives  this  description  of  himself : — 
*  I  have  been  an  errand  boy,  a  tobacconist,  a  bookseller,  a  gardener,  a  village  peda- 
gogue, a  London  school-master,  a  general  dealer,  a  smuggler,  a  licensed  hawker, 
have  studied  for  the  stage,  was  once  a  man  of  fortune  ;  sinner,  penitent ;  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast,  in  solitude  eating  husks;  with  a  heart  ever  yearning  for  the  good 
of  humanity,  and  a  struggling  mind  ardently  seeking  after  truth.  I  have  travelled 
on  foot  through  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  &c. 
Have  been  a  penny-a-liner,  a  political  orator,  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  lecturer  at 
mechanics'  institutions,  editor  of  a  periodical  of  large  circulation,  a  successful 
pamphleteer,  a  contributor  to  the  leading  American  newspapers,  a  writer  of  three 
vol.  novels,  a  field  preacher,  a  minister  of  a  church,  a  bearded  prophet,  and  a 
founder  of  a  sect.' 

A  singular  occurrence  took  place  a  short  time  ago  (says  the  Liverpool  Mercury) y 
at  St.  Simon's  Church,  during  the  evening  service.  The  Rev.  John  Connor,  the 
incumbent,  is,  through  indisposition,  unable  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties,  and 
on  Sunday  evening  another  minister  officiated  for  him.  The  usual  Church  Ser- 
vice having  been  gone  through,  the  clergyman  ascended  the  pulpit  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  his  sermon.  He  announced  his  text,  completed  an  excellent  ex- 
ordium, and  was  expatiating  on  the  dependence  of  human  beings  upon  Divine  aid 
through  all  the  transactions  of  life,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  short.  He  at- 
tempted to  proceed,  but  again  abruptly  faltered.  The  surprise  through  the  church, 
expressed  by  the  restlessness  of  the  congregation,  appeared  to  increase  the 
minister's  embarrassment,  and  he  failed  in  several  other  attempts  to  renew  his 
discourse.  He  at  length  remarked,  that  the  position  in  which  he  was  then  placed 
was  an  apt  illustration  and  a  singular  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been 
enunciating  respecting  the  Divine  aid  in  all  human  affairs,  for  the  Lord  appeared 
to  have  withdrawn  his  ideas  and  closed  his  mouth !  He  again  made  efforts  to 
proceed,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  He  then  threw  himself  upon  the 
audience,  and  intimated  that  he  had,  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  provided  notes  for 
his  evening  discourse,  which,  with  their  permission,  he  would  fetch.  Hereupon 
he  descended  the  pulpit  steps,  proceeded  to  the  vestry,  and  shortly  returned,  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  the  needful  manuscript.  He  then  fluently  proceeded  with  and 
finished  his  discourse. 

In  the  press,  the  Rev.  W.  Blandy's  Edition  of  the  *  Logic  of  Death.'  Mr. 
G.  Mawby,  of  Chesterfield,  who  sent  Mr.  Blandy  the  Reasoner,  writes  a  letter  ex- 
pressing great  indignation  at  the  indecorousness  of  the  treatment  which  he 
received.    He  considers  Mr.  Blandy  to  have  insulted  him. 

^^  Crito  shall  be  accommodated  with  pleasure.  Will  he  please  enable  the 
editor  to  communicate  with  him  ?  G.  J.  H. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  March  13th,  1850. 

[A  Supplement  is  Given  with  this  Number.] 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  GILLESPIE'S  ARGUMENT/ A  PRIORI, 
FOR  THE  BEING  &  ATTRIBUTES  OF  A  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE.' 


By  W.  Chilton. 

L  Six  YEARS  since,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
above  work  from  Mr.  Gillespie  : — '  Torbane-hill,  near  Bathgate,  7th  Nov.  1843. 
Sir, — You  allege,  in  No.  98  of  your  periodical,  that  my  argument  a  priori  has 
never  been  seen  by  you.  Allow  me  to  put  a  copy  into  your  hands.  More  I 
cannot  do:  I  cannot  force  you  to  master  the  contents.  I  may  mention,  that 
although  in  the  pages  now  sent,  you  are  presented  with  the  entire  "  argument," 
the  "argument"  itself  forms  no  more  than  an  item,  in  my  recently  printed  volume 
on  the  Existence  of  a  God.  The  accompanying  "Reviews  and  Notices"  will  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  other  items.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  William 
Gillespie. — Mr.  William  Chilton,  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  London.'  It 
occurred  tome  lately  that  I  had  never  given  the  attention  to  Mr.  Gillespie's  'ar- 
gument' which  the  compliment  he  had  paid  me  required,  and  I  determined  forth- 
with to  make  an  attempt  to  '  master  the  contents' of  his  pages.  To  my  own  satis- 
faction I  have  accomplished  this ;  that  is,  I  have  read  and  attentively  studied  his 
'  argument,'  and  believe  I  understand  it.  But  whether  I  have  mastered  it  in  this 
sense,  or  in  any  other  sense  which  Mr.  G.  may  attach  to  that  term,  it  will  be  for 
him  to  say  after  he  has  read  my  opinion  of  it. 

2.  As  the  importance  attached  to  Mr.  Gillespie's  work  on  the  '  Necessary 
Existence  of  Deity'  (the  '  argument'  only  of  which  Mr.  G.  sent  me),  may  not  be 
generally  known,  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  'notices'  of  that  work,  appended 
to  the  '  argument.'  The  infidel  J.  N.  Bailey  says  it  *  displays  the  strong  good 
sense  and  logical  acuteness  '  for  which  Scotchmen  are  proverbial;  and  the  atheist 
'  Antitheos'  that  the  '  argument  is,  perhaps,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  the  sort,  and  niay  probably  supersede  everything  of  the  kind  that  has  gone 
before  it.' — Rev.  Dr.  M'Kay,  '  I  do  consider  the  argument  wholly,  from  first  to 
last,  unimpeachable,  and  not  only  so,  but  incontrovertible  by  any  reasoning  that  can 
be  offerevl  against  it.'— Rev.  Dr.  J.  Duncan,  'Granting  the  premises,  &c.,  his 
reasoning  will  compel  assent  to  the  conclusions  which  he  thence  deduces.'  — James 
M'Cosh,  Esq.,  *Mr.  Gillespie's  argument  a  priori,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  con- 
clusive of  any  yet  given  to  the  world.' — The  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  mentions  it 
'as  a  work  ot  authority  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.' — Lord  Brougham 
'  consider's  Mr.  Gillespie's  work  on  the  argument  a  priori,  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  science  of  natural  theology.'— The  Right  Rev.  M.  Russell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow, '  It  is  a  work  of  deep  thought,  and  no  common  research.' — John  Brown, 
D.D  ,  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Gillespie's  work  as  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  ingenious,  and  best  reasoned  works  which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  natural  religion.' — James  Augustus  St.  John,  Ei;q.,  '  A  most  worthy 
and  excellent  design,  most  ably  executed.'     The  above  deliberate  opinions  of  rnen 
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of  learning  and  station,  independently  of  any  intrinsic  merit  in  the  -work  itself 
demand  for  it  the  serious  and  candid  consideration  of  all  disbelievers  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  This  consideration  I  have  given  to  it,  and  in  my  comments  have 
studiously  avoided  the  use  of  language  which  might  have  the  appearance  either  of 
banter,  ridicule,  or  satire,  both  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  severity  of  the  style,  and  also  as  tending  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  All  true  atheists  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  God,  because  they  cannot 
help  it;  and  not  because  belief  is  inconvenient,  or  that  disbelief  is  uncommon  and 
looks  eccentric.  There  are  no  vnlful  atheists,  except  in  the  imaginations  of  igno- 
rant or  prejudiced  theists,  who  seem  to  think  that  atheists  fancy  themselves  to  be 
human  salamanders,  to  whom  the  eternal  fires  reserved  for  the  condemned  will  be 
more  congenial  than  the  happiness  promised  to  the  just,  which  happiness  they 
could  secure  if  they  would,  but  ivill  not.  True  atheists  are  so  much  interested  in 
being  convinced  of  their  error,  if  they  are  in  error,  that  they  do  not  require  that 
the  real  or  even  probable  existence  of  a  God  should  be  demonstrated  ;  they  will  be 
satisfied  if,  either  by  common  sense,  logic,  or  philosophy,  the  possible  existence  of 
such  a  being  can  be  proved.  If  Mr.  Gillespie  has  accomplished  this,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  have  contributed  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  who  differ  from  him. 

3.  Mr.  Gillespie's  'argument' commences  as  follows: — '  Proposition  I. — Infinity 
of  Extension  is  necessarily  existing. —  1.  Even  when  the  mind  endeavours  to 
remove  from  it  the  idea  of  Infinity  of  Extension,  it  cannot,  after  all  its  efforts, 
avoid  leaving  still  there,  the  idea  of  such  infinity.  Let  there  be  ever  so  much  en- 
deavour to  displace  this  idea,  that  is,  conceive  Infinity  of  Extension  non-existent ; 
every  one,  by  a  reflex  examination  of  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  it  is  utterly 
beyond  his  power  to  do  so.  2.  Now,  since  even  when  we  would  remove  the  notion 
of  Infinity  of  Extension  out  of  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  leave  the  notion  of  it 
behind ;  from  this,  it  is  manifest.  Infinity  of  Extension  is  necessarily  existing  : 
for,  every  thing  the  existence  of  which  we  cannot  but  believe,  is  necessarily  existing. 
3.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  Infinity  of  Extension  necessarily  exists,  is  to 
ntter  a  downright  contradiction.  4.  Infinity  of  Extension  is,  then,  necessarily 
existing.' 

4.  '  Antitheos,'  a  gentleman  who  wrote  a  '  Refutation'  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  Argu- 
ment (as  I  learn  from  the  discussion  between  Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  Southwell),  said  that 
the  truth  of  the  first  proposition  '  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  deny.  No 
more  can  we  imagine  any  limit  prescribable  to  extension,  than  we  can  imagine 
the  outside  of  a  house  to  be  in  the  inside  of  it.'  '  To  me  (says  Mr.  Gillespie), 
this  is  a  most  important  admission,  for  if  that  proposition  is  granted  (and  who 
can  rati('nally  deny  it  ?)  I  undertake  to  make  out  all  the  rest  by  necessary  consequence.^ 
*  Now  (says  Mr.  Southwell),  I  marvel  not  that  Gillespie  should  make  much  of  the 
"  most  important  admission,"  but  I  do  marvel  greatly  that  so  shrewd  a  thinker  as 
Aniitheos  should  have  furnished  him  with  it;  for  of  all  admissions  that  could  be 
made  to  such  an  antagonist,  it  is  at  once  the  most  silly  and  important ;  every  atom 
of  the  argument  must  survive  or  perish  with  it.' 

5.  I  am  about  to  make  a  similar  '  silly  and  important'  admission  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  position  sought  to  be  established  by  Mr.  Gillespie  in  his  first  propo- 
sition, though  I  deny  the  verbal  accuracy  of  his  language.  Mr.  G.  says  there  is 
an  idea  of  Infinity  of  Extension  in  the  mind,  which  we  cannot  remove  from  it  it 
we  would.  That  an  idea  of  infinite  extension  has  a  place  in  the  mind— which  is 
all  that  can  be  legitimately  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Gillespie  in  his  first  proposition 
— cannot,  I  think,  bo  denied.  What  is  commonly  understood  by  infinite  exten- 
sion ?     It  is,  that  there  is  something  or  nothing,  or  something  and  nothing,  in- 
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finitely  extended  or  spread  out.*  If  I  am  told  that  '  nothing'  cannot  be  spread 
out,  or  have  extension,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  I  admit  it ;  but  then,  I  say,  that,  in 
endeavouring  mentally  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  universe,  I  cannot  help  but 
include  the  apparently  blank  spaces  which  intervene  between  one  solid  sphere  tind 
another :  those  apparently  blank  spaces  (perfect  vacuums,  if  you  please)  are  as 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  as  though  they  were  filled  with  solid  matter — 
they  generate,  most  vividly  and  forcibly,  grand  ideas  of  magnitude,  distance, 
extent.  Those  monster  spaces,  those  huge  chasms,  in  one  only  of  which  it  would 
seem  there  is  '  ample  room  and  verge  enough'  for  locating  all  the  solid  matter  of 
the  universe  as  known  to  us,  I  include,  together  with  the  solid  spheres  and  solid 
matter  generally,  in  my  idea  of  extension  or  extent;  they,  equally  with  the  solid 
matter,  occupy  the  mind,  and  form  a  most  important  feature  in  the  picture  imaged 
by  the  brain  of  '  infinite  extension.'  Mr.  Southwell  says,  '  our  author  (Mr.  Gil- 
lespie) is  not  only  sure  that  infinity  of  extension  necessarily  exists,  but  also  that 
none  can  help  having  an  idea  thereof,  for,  says  he,  even  when  the  mind  endeavours 
to  remove  from  it  the  idea  of  infinity  of  extension,  it  cannot,  after  all  its  efforts, 
avoid  having  still  there  the  idea  of  such  infinity.  If  this  were  so  (Mr.  Southwell 
continues),  why  then  indeed :  hut  the  truth  is  (and  that  it  is  the  truth,  any  one 
may  convince  himself  by  five  minutes'  wholesome  reflection)  that  the  only  thing j 
%.  c.y  EEAL  EXISTENCE  of  which  it  is  possible  to  think  at  all,  is  matter  ...  it  is  not 
infinity  of  extension,  but  infinity  of  matter  we  cannot  but  believe,  which  we  always 
suppose,  even  though  we  would  not.'  Mr.  Southwell  is  quite  correct,  taking  the 
word  *  existence'  in  a  limited  sense ;  but,  then,  '  thought'  is  no  more  an  existence, 
in  this  sense,  than  '  extension,'  since  it  is  simply  fi property  oi  organisation;  yet 
few  would  care  about  denying  that  thought  existed,  unless  it  were  sought  by  the 
admission  to  found  upon  it  something  grossly  absurd  and  illogical,  and  from  which 
there  was  no  other  escape  than  such  denial. 

6.  Mr,  S.  says  that  the  only  infinite  '  existence '  is  matter — well,  perhaps  it  is  :  I 
can  neither  affirm  it  nor  deny  it — to  my  comprehension  it  is  infinite ;  but,  whether 
it  be  infinite  or  not,  of  this  I  am  certain,  no  other  substance  of  infinite  dimensions 
can  subsist  with  it,  for  self-evident  reasons.  '  Extension'  is  an  attribute  or  pro- 
perty of  matter,  and  supposing  matter  to  be  infinitely  extended,  why  we  have,  for 
all  fair  purposes  of  argument,  '  infinite  extension,'  the  substratum  of  which  is 
matter.  What  if  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  spheres  be  occupied  by  a 
material  ether  more  subtle  than  thought  can  conceive ;  would  not  there  be 
*  extension'  then,  in  the  ordinary  meaning?  And  what  is  the  difference, mentally, 
whether  those  intervening  spaces  are  perfect  vacuums,  or  that  they  are  occupied 
by  matter  too  subtle  to  be  conceived  of  ?  There  is  not,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
slightest  danger  or  impropriety  in  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  or  in  a 
mental  sense,  the  '  existence'  of  extension,  so  long  as  there  is  proper  care  taken 
not  to  permit  the  employer  of  the  term,  by  a  sort  of  metaphysical  sauter-la-coup, 
to  change  what  is  unquestionably  an  attribute  merely  into  an  actual  substance  or 
h&ing,  possessing  attributes  of  its  own.  This  Mr.  Gillespie  has  done  in  Prop.  III. . 
but  this,  of  course,  I  cannot  allow  to  be  fair  argument  or  logical  deduction  from 
his  premises,  and  therefore  object  to  it.  I  consider,  also,  the  use  of  the  word 
'  thing,'  in  Proposition  I.  sec.  2  ('  for  every  thing,'  &c.),  as  illogical  and  assumptive, 
since  Mr.  Gillespie  does  not  in  his  first  proposition  establish  the  existence  of  any 

*  This  definition  of  '  extension*  being  very  similar  to  Mr.  Gillespie's,  par,  5,  page  9, 
in  his  published  discussion  with  '  Aliquis,'  I  woadd  state  that  it  is  not  borrowed  from 
that  gentleman,  as  it  was  written  some  time  previous  to  my  receiving  a  copy  of  that 
work  from  Mr.  Holyoake. 
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thinff  called  extension,  but  simply  the  existence  of  an  idea  of  infinite  extent  or 
extension,  of  which  the  mind  cannot  divest  itself.  It  will  scarcely  be  imagined, 
I  should  think,  that  I  use  the  term  *  infinite'  in  an  absolute  sense ;  since  it  would 
be  an  evident  absurdity  for  beings  with  finite  minds  to  talk  of  comprehending  the 
infinite  in  its  totality.  I  would  thus  explain  my  meaning :  Supposing  the  uni- 
verse to  be  actually  limited,  and  that  we  could  grasp  in  thought  its  whole  extent, 
excepting  a  single  hair's  breadth;  if  wo  were  satisfied  that  the  universe  extended 
beyond  what  we  could  mentally  compass,  though  such  extension  might  not  really 
exceed,  as  1  have  said,  but  a  hair's  breadth,  the  universe  would  be  to  us,  that  is, 
so  far  as  we  were  able  to  form  an  opinion,  as  limitless,  as  though  it  were  millions 
of  times  greater  in  extent  than  the  capacities  of  our  minds  would  grasp. 

7.  The  legitimate  deduction  from  Mr.  Gillespie's  first  proposition,  and  that 
which  I  accept,  is  this — *  The  idea  of  Infinite  Extension  is  necessarily  existing.' 

8.  Mr.  Gillespie's  Second  Proposition  is — '  Infinity  of  Extension  is  necessarily 
indivisible,'  or,  in  what  I  consider  more  correct  phrase,  'Infinite  Extension  is 
necessarily  indivisible.'  Of  the  truth  of  this  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  a 
few  moments'  reflection.  Supposing  matter  to  be  infinitely  extended,  we  know  it 
to  be  divisible  in  a  certain  sense :  for  instance,  solid  matter  may  be  divided  both 
really  and  mentally  from  solid  matter.  Now,  extension  is  not  divisible  in  any  sense, 
either  really  or  mentally.  Wherever  there  is  matter  there  is  always  the  imagi- 
nary property  or  quality  of  extension  inevitably  associated  with  it,  and  wherever 
there  is  space,  void  of  all  real  or  cognisable  matter,  there  is  also  extension  just  as 
inevitably  associated  with  it.  Where  the  extension  of  matter  ends  the  extension 
of  space  begins ;  we  cannot  imagine  even  the  smallest  interval  between.  Now, 
whether  the  extension  be,  as  Mr.  Gillespie  says  (Discussion  with  Aliquis),  of 
'  space  merely,  or  of  matter  merely,  or  of  space  and  matter  together,^  the  idea  of 
extension  is  always  present  to  the  mind,  without  ci-ack  or  flaw.  To  be  able  to 
imagine  extension  to  be  divisible,  we  must  imagine  an  interval  having  no  extent, 
and  as  this  is  an  evident  impossibility,  it  follows  that  extension  is  indivisible,  ne- 
cessarily indivisible,  which  is  what  is  asserted  in  the  second  proposition. 

9.  In  a  ^  corollary^  to  his  second  proposition,  Mr.  Gillespie  says — 'Infinity  of 
Extension  [or  Infinite  Extension]  is  necessarily  immovable.'  Now,  that  which 
cannot  be  divided,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  extension,  cannot  have 
motion,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part;  foi',  as  Mr.  Gillespie  says,  the  ^  motion  o^ 
parts  supposes,  of  necessity,  the  separation  of  the  parts,'  and  as  the  separation  of 
extension  from  extension,  either  really  or  mentally,  cannot  be,  without  leaving  ex- 
tension between  the  separated  parts  ;  neither  can  we  imagine  extension  separated 
from  extension  without  motion  or  change  of  place  being  included  in  the  idea ;  and 
as  we  cannot  imagine  any  motion  or  change  of  place  in  infinite  extension,  either  as 
a  whole  or  in  part,  it  follows  that  extension  is  immovable,  both  wholly  and 
partially. 


10.  Mr.  Gillespie's  Third  Proposition  is,  that— 'There  is  necessarily  a  Being  of  In- 
finity of  Extension'  [or  Infinite  Extension].  This  proposition  he  proceeds  to  prove 
thus  :  '  1.  Either  infinity  of  extension  subsists,  or  (which  is  at  bottom  the  same  thing) 
we  conceive  it  to  subsist,  without  a  support  or  substratum  :  or,  it  subsists  not,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  we  conceive  it  not  to  subsist,  without  a  support  or  substratum.  2. 
irst,  if  infinity  of  extension  subsist  without  a  substratum,  then  it  is  a  substance.  And 
if  any  one  tshould  deny,  that  it  is  a  substance,  it  so  subsisting  ;  to  prove,  beyond  con- 
tradiction, the  utter  absurdity  of  such  denial,  we  have  but  to  defy  him  to  show,  why 
infinity  of  extension  is  not  a  substance,  so  far  forth  as  it  can  subsist  by  itself,  or  ivithou 
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a  substratum.  3.  As,  therefore,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  deny  that  infinity  of  extension 
exists  (prop.  I ,  s.  3),  so  there  is,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  able  to  subsist  without 
a  substratum,  a  substance  or  being  of  infinity  of  extension  necessarily  existing  :  though 
infinity  of  extension,  and  the  being  of  infinity  of  extension,  are  not  different,  as  standing 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  mode  and  subject  of  the  mode,  but  are  identical,  4. 
Secondly,  if  infinity  of  extension  subsists  not  without  a  substratum,  then,  it  being  a 
contradiction  to  deny  there  is  infinity  of  extension  (prop.  1,  s.  3),  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  deny  there  is  a  substratum  to  it.  5.  Whether  or  not  men  will  consent  to  call  this 
substratum  substance  or  being,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  For,  'tis  certain  that  the 
word  substance  or  being,  has  never  been  employed,  can  never  be  employed,  to  stand  for 
anything  better  entitled  to  the  application  of  the  term  than  the  substratum  of  infinity 
of  extension.  But  to  refuse  to  give  such  substratum  that  name,  being  a  thing  obviously 
most  unreasonable,  let  us  call  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension  by  the  name  sub- 
stance ox  being.  6.  There  is,  then,  necessarily,  a  being  of  infinity  of  extension.'  As  I 
am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  proof  asserted  to  be  contained  in  this  proposition — 
'  that  there  is  necessarily  a  being  of  Infinity  of  Extension'  (or  Infinite  Extension),  I 
have  given  it  entire,  to  prevent  any  charge  of  unfairness  from  Mr.  Gillespie. 

11.  Mr.  G.  states,  in  his  discussion  with  Aliquis,  p.  9,  paragraph  5, '  Now,  proposition 
I  is  intended  to  state,  and  does  state,  nothing  but  the  bare  fact,  that  therj  is  (necessa- 
rily) i*>Jinite  extension  [not  "  infinity  of  extension." — W.  C] ;  or,  should  you  prefer  it 
another  way, that  there  is  (necessarily)  something  infinitely  extended.  As  the  "Appendix" 
(edit.  1 833,  omitted  in  edit.  1843)  to  prop.  1 .  has  it — "  Infinity  of  Extension  is  necessarily 
existing.  Let  the  extension  be  of  space  merely,  or  of  matter  merely,  or  of  space  and 
matter  together."  '  He  also  states,  as  I  have  before  quoted,  in  his  reply  to  Antitheos 
— *  Thus,  Antitheos  admits,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  truth  of  prop.  1 .  To  me  this  is 
a  most  important  admission,  for  if  this  proposition  is  granted  (and  who  can  rationally 
deny  it?)  1  undertake  to  make  out  all  the  rest  by  necessary  consequence.'  Mr.  South- 
well considered  that  this  'undertaking'  of  Mr.  G.  was  a  very  easy  matter  if  prop.  1 
was  admitted  to  be  true ;  but  I  have  greatly  mistaken  the  general  nature  of  that 
prop.,  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  G.'s  book,  but  more  especially  as  it  is  subsequently  explained 
by  him  in  his  discussion  with  Aliquis,  if  he^  can  *  make  out  prop.  3  by  necessary  conse- 
quence '  from  it. 

12.  First.  As  prop.  1  '  is  intended  to  state  nothing  but  the  bare  fact  that  there  is 
(necessarily)  infinite  extension,'  or  'that  there  is  (necessarily^  something  infinitely 
extended;'  and  that  that  infinitely  extended  'something'  may  be  'space  merely,  or 
MATTER  merely,  or  space  and  matter  together  ;'  and,  also,  that  the  '  infinite  extension ' 
of  prop.  1  may  be  the  infinite  extension  '  of  space  merely,  or  of  matter  merely,  or  of 
space  and  matter  together,'  and  not  that  it  may  be  space  or  matter,  or  space  and 
matter,  or,  that  it  may  be  a  some  thing,  or  a  some  substance,  or  a  some  being,  neither 
identical  with  space,  nor  matter,  nor  space  and  matter :  it  is  evident,  and  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  his  language,  that  Mr.  Gillespie's  idea  of  extension  is  that  of 
every  man,  namely,  that  it  is  a.  property  or  quality  merely,  and  not  a  being  or  actual 
existence. 

13.  Second.  (1.)  If  we  suppose  the  infinite  extension  of  prop.  1  to  be  the  infinite 
extension  '  of  space  merely,'  then,  space  being  nothing  in  itself,  that  is,  having  no  sub- 
stratum, it  cannot  be  argued  or  conceived  that  any  imaginary  property  of  such  space 
can  have  a  substratum.  But,  should  it  be  contended,  in  violation  of  all  propriety, 
that  such  extension  of  space  has  a  substratum,  although  space  itself  has  7io  substra- 
tum :  then  the  substratum  so  contended  for,  as  belonging  to  such  extension  of  space, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  substratum  of  space,  because  that  which  is  extended  must  be 
the  substratum  of  its  extension;  and  as  we  know  that  space  has  no  substratum,  we 
may  be  equally  certain  that  neither  has  the  extension  of  space  any  substratum.     (2.) 
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If  Mr.  Gillespie's  infinite  extension  may  be  «  of  space  merely,'  and  yet  this  same  infi- 
nite extension  of  space  be  a  substayice  or  being,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  two  infi- 
nites, i.  e.,  1,  infinite  space  ;  and  2,  the  substance  or  being  of  infinite  extension  of  space  ; 
for,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  said  that  space  and  the  extension  of  space  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  since  Mr.  G.  says  the  extension  may  be  ^  of  space,'  and  not  that  it  *  may  be 
space.'  We  know  there  can  be  but  one  infinite,  and  as  the  one  infinite  in  this  case  is 
assumed  to  be  space,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  infinite  substance  or  being  of  the  ex- 
tension of  space. 

14.  Third.  (I.)  If  we  suppose  the  infinite  extension  of  prop.  1  to  be  the  infinite 
extension  '  of  matter  merely,'  then,  matter  must  be  the  substratum  of  such  extension, 
whether  it  can  be  or  not,  according  to  Mr.  Gillespie's  logic  ;  because  that  which  is  ex- 
tended must  be  the  substratum  of  its  extension.  (2.)  But  if  it  should  be  contended, 
in  violation  of  all  propriety,  that  the  substratum  of  the  extension  of  matter  is  not 
matter,  but  is  a  substance  or  being  distinct  from  matter,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  space, 
we  have  two  infinites :  1,  the  infinite  substratum  of  matter  ;  and  2,  the  infinite  substra- 
tum of  the  extension  of  matter  ;  for,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  said,  that  matter  and  the 
extension  of  matter  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  since  Mr.  G.  says  the  extension  may  be 
'  of  matter,'  and  not  that  it  '  may  be  matter.'  We  know  there  can  be  but  one  infinite, 
and  as  the  one  infinite  in  this  case  is  assumed  to  be  matter,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no 
infinite  substance  or  being  of  the  extension  of  matter. 

15.  Fourth,  If  we  suppose  the  infinite  extension  of  prop.  1  to  be  the  infinite  exten- 
sion « of  ma«er  and  5/»ace  together,'  then,  as  we  have  seen  in  paragraphs  13  and  14, 
since  the  substratum  of  the  extension  of  space  must  be  space,  which  has  no  substratum, 
and  the  substratum  of  the  extension  of  matter  must  be  matter ;  it  follows  that  there 
can  be  no  being  of  infinite  extension,  made  up  of  the  extension  of  space  and  the  exten- 
sion of  matter :  for  space  having  no  substratum,  the  extension  of  space  can  have  no 
substratum  ;  and  the  substratum  of  matter  being  finite,  according  to  the  supposition, 
cannot  supply  an  infinite  substratum  for  extension.  There  can,  then,  be  no  being  of 
infinite  extension,  consisting  of  the  infinite  extension  'of  matter  and  space  together,' 
any  more  than  there  can  be  a  being  of  infinite  extension  '  of  space  merely,'  or  *  of 
matter  merely.' 

16.  I  deduce,  then,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  there  is  no  being  of  infi- 
nite extension,  with  a  substratum  of  its  own,  which  substratum  is  neither  the  substratum 
of  spaee,  nor  the  substratum  of  matter,  nor  the  substratum  of  space  and  matter. 

17.  I  might  here,  I  consider,  with  perfect  propriety,  close  my  inquiry,  having  done 
all  that  can  be  demanded  by  Mr.  Gillespie  of  any  opponent,  namely,  proved  the  non- 
existence of  any  being  of  infinite  extension ;  for  upon  the  supposed  exist6nce  of  such 
being  all  Mr.  G.'s  subsequent  reasoning  rests,  and,  of  course,  falls,  when  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  no  foundation  in  reason  for  such  supposition.  But,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that 
if  all  that  Mr.  Gillespie's  language  demands  up  to  the  end  of  Div.  I.  was  accepted  as 
proved,  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  him  to  demonstrate  by  reason  the  existence  of 
'  a  great  first  cause,'  possessed  of  the  attributes  he  mentions,  because  of  the  necessary 
existences  supposed  to  be  proved  in  Div.  I.,  I  shall  pursue  the  subject  further, 

18.  Mr.  Gillespie's  Fourth  Proposition  states,  '  The  Being  of  Infinity  of  Extension  is 
necessarily  of  unity  and  simplicity.'  It  having  been  shown  that  there  is  no  being  of 
infinity  of  extension,  or  no  being  of  Infinite  Extension,  the  fourth  proposition,  as 
worded,  cannot  stand.  But  the  existence  of  infinite  extension  has  been  admitted  ;  and, 
also,  that  infinite  extension  is  (necessarily)  indivisible,  either  really  or  mentally  j  and, 
also,  that  infinite  extension  is  (necessarily)  immovable,  either  really  or  mentally.  There 
can,  then,  be  no  objection  to  admit,  also,  that  '  infinite  extension  is  necessarily  of  imity 
and  simplicity  5 '  for  that  existence  (whether  ideal  or  real)  which  cannot  be  divided, 
must  be  of  unity  and  simplicity  5  and  that  existence  (whether  ideal  or  real)  the  parts 
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— in  partial  consideration  onlj— of  which  have  no  motion  amongst  themselves,  motion 
of  parts  implying  separation  of  parts,  must  be  of  unity  and  simplicity. 

19.  A  'Sub-proposition'  to  prop.  4  states,  '  The  material  universe  is  finite  in  exten- 
sion,'which  is  thus  proved  : — '1.  If,  then,  it  should  be  maintained  that  the  material 
universe*  is  the  substrcitum  of  infinity  of  extension  (which  will  be  maintained,  as  is 
most  evident,  if  it  be  contended  that  the  material  universe  is  a  thorough  plenum  of  in- 
finity of  extension  ;)  to  put  to  the  proof,  whether  or  not  the  material  universe  can  be 
such  substratum,  we  have  but  to  ask,  are  the  parts  of  the  material  universe  divisible 
from  each  other?  and,  are  they  moveable  among  themselves?  For,  if  they  be  so  divis- 
ible, if  so  moveable,  then  the  material  universe  cannot  be  the  substratum  of  infinity  of 
extension.  2.  Now,  we  know,  of  a  certainty,  that  some  parts  of  the  material  universe 
are  divisible  from  each  other  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  every  part  of  it  to  which  our 
minds  could  be  directed  is  as  divisible,  as  are  the  parts  which  we  certainly  know  are 
divisible  :  and  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which,  by  the  rules  of  philosophy,  we  are  enti- 
tled to  come.  3.  Therefore,  the  material  universe  cannot  be  the  substratum  of  infinity 
of  extension.  4.  Again,  we  are  certain  that  some  parts  of  the  material  universe  are 
moveable  among  themselves  ;  and,  that  every  part  of  it  to  which  our  minds  could  be 
directed  is  as  moveable,  as  are  the  parts  which  we  certainly  know  are  moveable,  is  (here, 
as  in  the  other  case)  what  we  are  entitled  to  conclude.  5.  Therefore,  again,  the  mate- 
rial universe  cannot  be  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension.  6.  And  if,  because  the 
parts  of  the  material  universe  are  divisible  from  each  other,  it  is  proved  that  it  is  not  the 
substratum  of  infinity  of  extension  ;  then,  because  the  parts  of  the  material  universe 
are  divisible  from  each  other ,  and  moveable  among  themselves ,  it  is  proved  m,uch  more  (if 
that  were  possible,)  that  the  material  universe  is  not  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  ex- 
tension. It  is  proved  that  the  material  universe  is  not  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  ex- 
tension ;  nor  any  part  thereof,  for  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension  can  have  no 
parts  but  in  the  sense  of  partial  consideration  :  that  is,  that  the  material  universe  is 
finite  in  extension.  For  were  it  of  infinity  of  extension,  it  would  be  the  substratum 
thereof.f  But  it  being  not  that  substratum  :  therefore,  it  is  not  of  infinity  of  exten- 
sion, v.  The  material  universe,  then,  is  finite  in  extension.  General  Scholium.  1. 
The  parts  of  infinity  of  extension,  or  of  its  substratum,  if  it  have  a  substratum,  being 
necessarily  indivisible  from  each  other,  and  immoveable  among  themselves ;  and  the 
parts  of  the  material  universe  being  divisible  from  each  other,  and  moveable  among 
themselves:  and  it  therefore  following,  that  the  material  universe  is  not  the  substra- 
tum of  infinity  of  extension,  but  is  finite  in  extension  :  here  are  two  sorts  of  extension. 
The  one  sort,  that  which  the  material  universe  has  :  and  the  other,  the  extension  of 
infinity  of  extension.  And  as  infinity  of  extension  is  necessarily  existing,  and  as  the 
extension  of  the  material  universe  must  exist,  if  it  exist,  in  the  extension  of  infinity  of 
extension ;  a  part  of  this,  or  of  its  substratum,  if  it  have  a  substratum  {part,  but  in  the 
sense  of  partial  consideration),  xan^t  penetrate  the  material  universe,  and  every  atom, 
even  the  minutest  atom,  of  it.  2.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  kinds  of  extension.  And,  accordingly,  let  us  confine  to  matter,  namely,  to 
the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  matter  from  each  other,  the  name  extension  j  and 
apply  to  the  extension  of  infinity  of  extension,  a  part  of  which  {part,  in  the  sense  of 
partial  consideration  only)  penetrates  all  matter  to  the  minutest  atom,  the  name  e.r- 
pansion.  3.  And,  therefore,  everything  which  hath  been  proved  to  be  true  in  relation 
to  that  extension  which  matter  has  not,  must  be  true  with  regard  to  expansion.' — [In 
all  cases  where  I  quote  Mr.  Gillespie's  propositions  entire  (as  in  the  1st,  3rd,  and  the 
above,  &c.),  the  italics  are  his  own.] 

*  The  term  '  material  universe,'  foi-  that  which  is  asserted  to  ho  finite,  and  not  uni- 
versal, is,  certainly,  ill  conceived  :  the  '  sub-proposition'  would,  with  greater  propriety, 
have  stated,  '  matter  is  finite  in  extension.' 

f  See  paragraph  14  of  this  '  Examination.' 
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20.  First,  The  sub-proposition  to  prop.  4  states  '  the  material  universe  is  finite  in 
extension,'  or,  what  I  consider  would  be  more  correct,  '  matter  is  finite  in  extension.' 
I  have  no  objection,  neither  do  I  know  of  any  reason  why  any  atheist  should  object,  to 
admit  the  possible  truth  of  this  assertion.  All  that  atheists  contend  for  is  that,  so  far 
as  man's  senses  and  imagination  are  concerned,  matter  is  the  07ily  possible  existence — is 
the  only  possible  substance  or  being  which  does  exist,  or  which  can  exist.  There  may 
be  other  substances  or  beings  in  existence,  though  he  does  not  believe  in  their  existence; 
but,  inasmuch  as  those  other  substances  or  beings  (not  matter)  if  they  do  exist,  fail  to 
act  upon  his  senses,  neither  is  he  able  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  substances 
or  beings  existing,  they  are  to  him  as  though  they  did  not  exist.  There  is,  then,  so 
far  as  man's  senses  and  imagination  are  concerned,  but  one  substance  or  being  in  exis- 
tence, and  that  substance  or  being  is  matter. 

21,  Secofid.  (1.)  The  first  section  of  the  sub-proposition  states,  *  if,  then,  it  should  be 
maintained  that  the  material  universe  is  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension  (which 
will  be  maintained,  as  is  most  evident,  if  it  be  contended  that  the  material  universe  is  a 
thorough  plenum  of  infinity  of  extension),  to  put  to  the  proof  whether  or  not  the 
material  universe  can  be  such  substratum,  we  have  but  to  ask,  are  the  parts  of  the 
material  universe  divisible  from  each  other?  and,  are  they  moveable  a^nong  themselves? 
For,  if  they  be  so  divisible,  if  so  moveable,  then  the  material  universe  cannot  be  the  sub- 
stratum of  infinity  of  extension.'  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am  not  satisfied,  though  it  is  a 
question  of  secondary  importance,  as  I  have  admitted  the  possible  finite  extension  of 
matter.  A  thorough  plenum  does  not,  in  ray  opinion,  necessarily  imply  a  thorough  or 
perfect  solidity  of  matter.  I  have  never  seen  it  premised  or  contended  that  in  any 
parts  of  this  earth  or  its  atmosphere  there  exist  perfect  vacuums ;  so  that,  in  this  earth, 
or  its  atmosphere,  if  there  are  no  void  spaces,  which  are  perfect  vacuums,  whatever 
apparently  blank  spaces  there  are,  must  be,  or  are  supposed  to  be  ('  which  is,  at  bottom, 
the  same  thing,'  prop,  3,  paragraph  1)  filled  with  matter  of  some  kind.  Now, 
we  know  that,  in  this  earth,  the  parts  of  matter  are  divisible  from  each 
other,  and  that  they  are  moveable  among  themselves  ;  and  from  par.  2  of  the 
sub  proposition  we  are  told,  that  from  what  we  know  of  this  earth  we  are  enti- 
tled to  argue  holds  good  of  the  universe,  supposing  it  to  be  a  thorough  plenum  of  matter. 
Now,  supposing  this  earth  and  its  atmosphere  to  be  a  thorough  plenum  of  matter  ;  we 
know  that  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  divisible  from  each  other,  and  are 
moveable  among  themselves  ;  and  as  we  are  told  that  what  we  know  of  this  earth  we 
are  entitled  to  assume  of  the  universe  :  it  follows,  that  if  the  universe  were  a  thorough 
plenum  of  matter,  its  parts  would  be  divisible  from  each  other,  and  would  be  moveable 
among  themselves,  just  as  the  parts  of  this  earth  (if  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  thorough 
plenum)  are  divisible  from  each  other,  and  are  moveable  among  themselves.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  supposed,  and  I  believe  it,  that  there  are  no  two  particles  of  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  matter  actually  in  contact,  or  absolutely  joined  together  ;  but,  then, 
what  is  it  that  keeps  them  apart?  Is  it  something  or  is  it  nothing  ?  If  it  is  nothing, 
then  it  cannot,  reasonably,  be  contended  that  it  can  act  upon  something,  as  matter ;  if 
something,  then  it  must  be  matter,  which  is  the  only  something  that  we  know  of.  (2.) 
If  the  hypothesis  of  the  positive  separation  of  every  particle  of  matter  be  correct,  and 
that  there  are  no  two  particles  in  absolute  and  perfect  contact,  then,  there  could  be  no 
thorough  plenum  of  matter — in  the  sense  of  a  perfect  solidity  of  matter — though  matter 
were  infinitely  extended  ;  and  if,  supposing  matter  to  be  infinitely  extended,  there 
could  be  no  thorough  plenum  of  matter — in  the  sense  of  a  perfect  solidity  of  matter,  or 
absolute  contact  of  every  particle  :  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that,  though  matter 
were  infinitely  extended,  though  there  were  a  thorough  plenum — in  the  only  sense  in 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  we  are  entitled  to  i\se  that  term;  and  the  only  sense,  I  ima- 
gine, in  which  it  was  even  intended  to  be  used— the  parts  of  matter  would  still  be  divis- 
. . ^ 

[The  remainder  of  this  Article  will  be  given  in  another  Supplement  next  week.] 
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ible^from  each  other,  and  have  motion  among  themselves.  (3.)  Should  the  above 
views,  of  the  divisibility  and  mobility  of  the  parts  of  matter,  supposing  it  infinitely 
extended,  appear,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  be  opposed  to  tlie  views  entertained  in 
paragraphs  8  and  9  of  the  indivisibility  and  immobility  of  the  parts  of  infirite  extension 
(pari*  in  the  sense  of  partial  consideration  only),  T  would  say  : — Extension  being  a  pro- 
perty as  well  of  matter  as  of  space,  in  our  idea  of  extension  is  included  both  the  extent 
of  the  particles  of  matter  and  the  extent  of  the  inteivals  between  the  particles  of 
matter  ;  so  that,  supposing  matter  to  be  infinitely  extended,  with  no  two  of  its  ultimate 
atoms  intimately  united,  in  our  idea  of  infinite  extension  would  be  included  the  sup- 
posed or  absolute  distance  between  each  ultimate  atom,  as  well  as  the  extent  occupied 
by  the  ultimate  atoms  themselves :  and  the  extent  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  with  the 
extent  between  the  ultimate  atoms,  would  form  but  one  idea  of  extension — infinite  ex- 
tension ;  which  idea  of  infinite  extension  would  be  (necessarily)  indivisible,  immove- 
able, and  of  unity  and  simplicity,  for  the  reasons  given  in  paragraphs  8,  9,  and  18. 

22.  Third.  Assuming  the  above  views  to  be  correct,  the  '  sub-proposition  '  fails 
to  prove  that  which  it  undertakes  to,  prove,  namely,  that,  ft^cawse  the  parts  of 
matter  are  divisible  and  are  moveable  among  themselves,  there/ore  jnatter  is  finite 
in  extent :  it  follows,  then,  that  matter  may,  for  all  that  is  contained  in  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie's *  argument,'  form  the  substratum  of  infinite  extension  ;  and  this,  more- 
over, is  in  perfect  agreement  with  his  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  prop,  1, 
which  he  says  contends  for  the  '  infinite  extension '  of  '  space  merely,  or  matter 
merely'  &c. 

23.  Fourth.  I  now  come  to  consider  the  '  general  scholium  '  to  the  sub-propo- 
sition, w^hich  fully  proves  the  metaphysical  sauter-la-coup  practiced  in  prop.  3. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gillespie,  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  prop.  1,  says 
that  the  infinite  extension  for  which  that  proposition  contends  may  be  the  infinite 
extension  '  of  space  merely,  or  of  matter  merely,  or  of  space  and  matter  together,' 
it  is  clear  from  the  3rd  prop,  and  from  the  scholium  to  the  sub-proposition,  that 
the  mere  assertion  of  the  existence  of  infinite  extension,  as  a  property  either  of 
space,  or  matter,  or  space  and  matter,  was  not  the  simple  object  he  had  in  view  ;  for, 
from  the  1st  prop.,  as  explained  by  him  in  his  discussion  with  Aliquis,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  constructed  an  Infinite  Being,  unless  the 
substratum  of  such  Being  had  been  space  merely,  or  matter  merely,  or  space  and 
matter  together :  and  the  Being  of  either  of  these  alternatives  differing  in  no 
respect  from  the  Being  which  Pantheists  contend  for,  Mr.  Gillespie  would  neither 
have  been  original  nor  orthodox  had  he  rested  satisfied  with  logically  proving  the 
existence  of  such  a  being.  Although  I  have  so  frequently  referred  to  Mr.  G.'s 
explanation  of  the  sense  which  he  attaches  to  prop.  1,  I  must  again  trouble  the 
reader  with  it.  He  says  :  '  My  first  proposition  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the 
sense  I  intended  it  to  bear — in  the  sense  in  which,  throughout  the  "Argument''  it  is 
UNIFORMLY  USED.  Now,  proposition  1  is  intended  to  state,  and  does  state, 
nothing  but  the  bare  fact,  that  there  is  (necessarily)  infinite  extension,  or, 
should  you  prefer  it  another  way,  that  there  is  (necessarily)  something  infinitely 
extended.  As  the  "  Appendix  "  [edit.  1833,  omitted  in  the  edit.  1843.]  to  prop.  1 
has  it — "  Infinity  of  Extension  is  necessarily  existing."  — Let  the  extension  be  of 
space  merely,  or  of  matter  merely,  or  of  space  and  matter  together.  The  proposition 
affirms  that  there  is  [necessarily]  Infinity  of  Extension ;  but  affirms  nothing 
more.'  I  most  distinctly  deny  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement,  as  it  is 
entirely  contrary  to  fact.  Mr.  Gillespie  says  that  prop.  1  states  '  nothing  but  the 
bare  fact,  that  there  is  (necessarily)  infinite  extension,'  and  that  this  is  the  '  sense 
in   which,  throughout  the  argument,  it  is  uniformly  used  ;'  now,  the  ?ense  of 

y _____  -^^ 

[The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Chilton's  '  Examination  of  the  A  Priori  Argument.'] 
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prop.  1,  as  explained  by  Mr.  G.,  is,  that  men  have  an  idea  of  infinite  extension, 
but  whether  that  idea  be  based  on  the  suppoBition  of  infinitely  extended  space,  or 
infinitely  extended  mattery  or  infinitely  extended  matter  and  space,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence :  it  is  the  infinite  extension  of  space,  or  matter,  or  space  and  matter,  which 
is  conceived  of — and  not  the  infinite  extension  or  infinite  extension,  which  is  sub- 
stituted after  prop.  2  for  the  '  infinite  extension  '  of  '  space  merely,  or  matter 
merely,  or  space  and  matter  together  '  (the  words  '  merely  '  and  *  together,'  Mr.  G.'s 
own  italics)  of  prop.  1.  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  course  of  the  'argument' 
up  to  the  point  where  we  are  at  present:  Prop.  1  declares  the  necessary  existence 
of  an  idea  of  infinite  extension  ;  prop.  2  and  corollary  to  the  same,  the  indivisibility 
and  immobility  of  infinite  extension :  the  infinite  extension  contended  for  being 
understood  to  be  the  infinite  extension  of  space  or  matter,  or  both  together  ;  prop. 
3  contends  for  the  existence  of  a  being  of  infinite  extension,  with  a  substratum  of  its 
own;  prop.  4  asserts  this  being's  unity  and  simplicity,  whilst  a  sub-proposition 
denies  the  infinity  of  matter,  and  proposes  to  distinguish  between  the  extension  of 
matter  and  '  the  extension  of  infinity  of  extension.'  Now,  as  Mr.  G.'s  explanation 
of  the  sense  of  prop.  1  does  not  state  that  the  infinite  extension  contended  for  may 
be  'of  space  merely,  or  matter  merely,  or  space  and  matter  together,  or  of  infinite 
extension  merely ' — it  is  indisputably  proved  that  the  sense  which  prop.  1  was 
'  intended  to  bear  '  is  not  '  the  sense  in  which,  throughout  the  argument,  it  is  uni- 
formly used  f  but  that,  from  prop.  3,  for  the  ideal  property  of  prop.  1  has  been 
sitbstitulcd  a  being  of  extension,  with  properties  of  its  own.  This  has  been,  cer- 
tainly, most  cleverly  done  ;  but  that  it  has  been  done  is  beyond  dispute.  Had  the 
'  sense '  of  prop.  1  been  'uniformly'  preserved  'throughout  the  argument,'  'nothing 
but  the  bare  fact '  of  the  infinite  extension  '  of  space  merely,  or  matter  merely,  or 
space  and  matter  together^  could  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  argument; 
and  from  this  base,  as  we  have  seen,  no  '  being  '  of  infinite  extension  coidd  have 
been  formed. 

24.  Fifth.  The  scholium  states  that  'a  part'  of  the  infinity  of  extension  'pene- 
trates all  matter  to  the  minutest  atom ;'  now,  as  it  is  an  established  axiom  that  no 
tivo  things  can  be  in  the  same  place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  follows  either  that 
the  portion  of  infinity  of  extension  which  permeates  all  matter  has  no  substratum, 
or  that  its  substratum  is  matter :  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  atom  of  the  sub- 
stratum of  matter  being  penetrated  by  an  atom  of  the  substratum  of  something 
else,  and  yet  there  remaining  but  one  atom — this  atom,  at  the  self-same  time  that 
it  is  an  atom  of  matter,  containing  within  itself  an  atom  of  something  else,  which 
is  not  matter.  This  can  neither  be  really,  nor  be  conceived  of  mentally.  Either 
the  infinity  of  extension  has  no  substratum,  or,  if  it  has,  it  cannot  co-exist  in  and 
with,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  substratum  of  matter.  This  is  both 
physically  and  logically  impossible. 

25.  The  Fifth  Proposition  states  :  '  There  is  necessarily  but  one  being  of  infinity 
of  expansion.'  The  unity  and  simplicity,  indivisibility  and  immobility  of  infinite 
extension  being  admitted — there  can  be  no  objection  to  admit  the  unity  and  sim- 
plicity, indivisibility  and  immobility  of  infinite  expansion. 

PART  II.  OF  THE  'ARGUMENT.' 

26.  Having  so  fully  examined  the  first  four  propositions  of  the  first  division  of 
the  'Argument,'  I  shall  merely  state  the  subjects  of  the  other  propositions  of  the 
first  division. 

27.  Proposition  I.  '  Infinity  of  duration  is  necessarily  existing.' 

28.  Proposition  II.  '  Infinity  of  duration  is  necessarily  indivisible.'  Corollary 
from  Prop.  II.  'Infinity  of  duration  is  necessarily  immoveable.' 
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29.  Proposition  III.  '  There  is  necessarily  a  being  of  infinity  of  duration.' 

30.  Proposition  IV.  *  Tlie  being  of  infinity  of  duration  is  necessarily  of  unity 
and  simplicity.'  Sub-proposition.  *The  material  universe  is  finite  in  duration.' 
[This  I  should  deny,  for  reasons  analogous  to  those  urged  against  the  dogma  of 
the  finite  extension  of  matter.]  Corollary  from  sub-proposition.  '  Every  succession 
of  substances  is  finite  in  duration.' 

31.  Proposition  V.  '  There  is  necessarily  but  one  being  of  infinity  of  duration.' 

32.  The  whole  of  the  five  propositions  of  part  2  are  proved  by  reasons  analogous 
to  those  urged  in  support  of  the  propositions  of  part  1,  with  the  substitution  of 
*  duration  '  for  '  extension.' 

PART  HI.  OF  THE  '  ARGUMENT.' 

33.  Proposition  I.  '  There  is  necessarily  a  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and 
infinity  of  duration.' 

34.  Proposition  II.  '  The  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  infinity  of  duration 
is  necessarily  of  unity  and  simplicity.' 

35.  Proposition  III.  '  There  is  necessarily  but  one  being  of  infinity  of  expansion 
and  infinity  of  duration.' 

36.  The  above  three  propositions  are  employed  to  prove  that  there  is  not  one 
being  of  infinite  expansion  and  one  being  of  infinite  duration,  distinct  from  each 
other;  but  that  *  every  part  of  the  being  of  infinite  expansion  '  being  *  in  every 
part  of  the  being  of  infinite  duration,'  and  vice  versa,  the  two  infinites  really 
form  but  one  infinite. 

DIVISION  II.,  PART  I.,  OF  THE  '  ARGUMENT.' 

37.  Proposition.  *  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration 
is  necessarily  intelligent  and  all-knowing.  1.  For  intelligence  either  began  to  be 
or  it  never  began  to  be.  2.  That  it  never  began  to  be  is  evident  in  this,  that  if  it 
began  to  be  it  must  have  had  a  cause ;  for,  whatever  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause. 
And  the  cause  of  intelligence  must  be  of  intelligence ;  for,  what  is  not  of  intelligence 
cannot  make  intelligence  begin  to  be.  Now,  intelligence  being,  be/ore  intelligence 
began  to  be,  is  a  contradiction.  And  this  absurdity  following  from  the  supposition 
that  intelligence  began  to  be,  it  is  proved  that  intelligence  never  began  to  be  :  to 
wit,  is  of  infinity  of  duration.  3.  And  as  intelligence  is  of  infinity  of  duration, 
and  supposes  a  being  :  and  no  successions  of  substances,  or  beings,  is  of  infinity  of 
duration :  it  certainly  follows,  that  there  is  one  being  of  infinity  of  duration  which 
is  of  intelligence.  And  as  there  is  but  one  being  of  infinity  of  duration  :  and  this 
being  is  of  simplicity :  and  is  also  of  infinity  of  expansion :  it  follows  that  the 
simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration  is  necessarily  of  intel- 
ligence. 4.  And  that  this  being  is  all-knowing  is  no  inference  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration  is  necessa- 
rily of  intelligence,  for  it  is,  indeed,  implied  by  such  proposition :  a  being  of 
intelligence,  who  is  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  is  convertible  with  an 
all-knowing  being.  5.  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  dura- 
tion, is,  then,  necessarily  i?ilclligent,  and  all-knowing.  Scholium.  The  simple,  sole 
being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  being  intelligent,  is  a  mind,  a  mind 
conscious  of  itself.  An  intelligent  being  who  is  not  a  mind,  being  all  the  same  as 
an  intelligent  being  who  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  intelligent :  and  a 
mind  which  is  not  conscious  of  itself,  being  just  a  mind  which  is  not  deserving  of 
the  name  of  mind  at  all.' 

38.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  examine  this  part.  It  states :  '  Intelli- 
gence either  began  to  be,  or  it  never  began  to  be.'  This  is  a  self-evident  truism, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  denied.    Again  :  '  That  it  never  began  to  be,  is  evident  in 
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this,  that  if  it  began  to  be,  it  must  have  had  a  cause  :  for,  whatever  begins  to  be, 
must  have  a  cause.'     That  intelligence  'never  began  to  be  '  without  a  cause,  and 
an  adequate  cause,  is  undeniable :  for,  as  stated,  '  whatever  begins  to  be  must  have 
a  cause.'     The  proposition  continues  :  '  The  cause  of  intelligence  must  he  of  intel- 
ligence ;  for,  what  is  not  of  intelligence,  cannot  make  intelligence  begin  to  be.' 
This  is  purely  assumptive.     There  is  no  proof  advanced  that  '  the  cause  of  intel- 
ligence must  he  intelligent ;  or  for  the  assertion  that  '  what  is  not  of  intelligence 
cannot  make  [or  cause]  intelligence  [to]  begin  to  be.'  Further, '  Intelligence  heing, 
BEFORE  intelligence  te^an  to  6e,  is  a  contradiction;'  certainly;  but  'intelligence 
being,'  after  or  at  the  same  time  that '  intelligence  began  to  be,'  is  no  contradiction, 
and  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  atheists  who  have  ever  contended  for  the  ex- 
istence of  intelligence  before  intelligence   began  to  be.     [This  being  a  purely 
metaphysical   inquiry,  it  is  not  admissible  that  I   should  adduce  the  evidence  of 
modern  physiologists  to  the  effect  that  '  intelligence  '  is  mei'ely  a  conseqiience  of 
organisation  and  life;  and  that  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  a  coiisequence 
of  organisation.     We  ^now  nothing,  indeed,  of  'intelligence'  apart  ironi  organi- 
sation, yet  Mr,  G.  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  'great  first  cause  '  being  organised.] 
Further,  if  '  the  cause  of  intelligence  must  be  of  intelligence,'  &c.,  and  that '  the 
simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  duration,  is,  necessarily ,  intelligent, 
and  all-knoiving j'  and  as  we  know  that  all  animals  are  intelligent,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  it  follows  that  their  intelligence  forms  a  portion  of  the  universal  in- 
telligence of  the  '  simple,  sole  being's  '  intelligence  ;  and  if  the  intelligence  of  the 
'simple,  sole  being '  was  uncaused,  or  necessarily  existing,  so  must  the  intelligence 
of  animals  be  uncaused,  or  necessarily  existing.     For  Mr.  G.  says  nothing  res- 
pecting the  'beginning  to  be'  of  man's  intelligence;  and  if  man's  intelligence 
never  began  to  be,  but  is  from  all  duration  to  all  duration,  how  is  it  that  this  '  all- 
knowing  '  intelligence  has  no  knowledge  of  its  previous  existence,  nor  any  know- 
ledge of  the  future  ?     But,  if  the  intelligence  of  man  is  distinct  from  the  intelligence 
of  the  '  simple,  sole  being,'  why  was  it  not  demonstrated,  as  was  the  distinction 
between  the  extension  of  matter  and  the  extension  of  infinite  extension  ?    And,  if 
distifict,   then   the  intelligence  of  the  '  simple,  sole  being  '  cannot  be  infinite,  be- 
cause of  the  separate  existence  of   the  intelligence  of  animals ;  unless  it  be  said 
that,  although   the   intelligence  of  the  '  simple,  sole  being '  is  not  the  same  as 
the  intelligence  of  animals,  yet  that  it  occupies  all  minds,  and  without  its  presence 
there  would  be  no  mind  or  soul;  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
'  simple,  sole  being  '  must  be  the  same  with  the  intelligence  of  animals,  on  the 
ground  that  no  two  distinct  things  can  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
either  really  or  mentally.     "We  know  also  that  the  substratum  of  the  minds  of 
animals  is  matter,  and  that   without  the  presence  of  matter  there  is  no  animal 
mind;  from   whence  ifc  follows  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  substratum  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  '  simple,  sole  being  ' — that  portion  forming  the  minds  of  animals 
—  is  matter.     It  is  said,  also,  in  the  sub-proposition  to  prop.  4,  div.  1,  that  a  part 
of  'the  Being  of  Infinity  ol  Extension  penetrates  all  matter,  to  the  minutest  atom  ;^ 
and  as  every  part  of  the  Being  of  Infinity  of  Extension  is  asserted  to  be  intelligent, 
it  follows  that  every  particle  of  matter,  to  the  minutest  atom,  is  intelligent  also,  which 
is  going  much  further  than  even  atheists  go,  for  they  merely  contend  for  the  in- 
telligence of  organised  animal  matter. 

39.  Supposing,  however,  we  admit  what  Mr.  Gillespie  assumes,  but  does  not 
prove,  '  that  the  cause  of  intelligence  must  be  of  intelligence,'  and  that  '  intelli- 
gence 6«w(7,  6c/ore  intelligence  began  to  be,\B  a  contradiction;'  he  not  having 
proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  '  intelligence'  of  his  '  simple,  sole  being 
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of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration'  was  from  eternity  y  I  would  ask,  what  intel- 
ligence made  the  intelligence  of  his  '  simple,  sole  being,'  &c.,  ^ begin  to  heV 

DIVISION  II.,  PART  II. 

40.  Proposition.  '  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  dura- 
tion, who  is  all-knowing,  is,  necessarily,  all-powerful.  1.  This  must  be  granted, 
if  it  be  shown,  that  the  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration, 
who  is  all-knowing,  made  matter  begin  to  be.  2.  As  the  material  universe  is  finite 
in  duration,  or  began  to  be,  it  must  have  had  a  cause  3. for,  whatever  begins  to  be 
must  have  a  cause.-  And  this  cause  must  be,  in  one  respect  or  other,  the  simple, 
sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing  ;  inasmuch 
as,  what  being,  or  cause,  independent  of  that  being,  could  there  be  ?  And,  there- 
fore, that  being  made  matter  begin  to  be.  3.  And  this  being  shown,  it  must  be 
granted,  that  being  is,  necessarily,  all-powerful.  4.  The  simple,  sole  being  of 
infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  is,  then,  necessarily, 
all-powerful.''  * 

41.  By  the  above  proposition,  Mr.  G.  bases  the  all-powerfulness  of  his  simple, 
sole  being,  upon  the  single  and  sole  supposition  of  its  having  '  made  matter  begin 
to  be.'  Now,  as  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  G.'s  argument  for  the  fitiite  extension  of 
matter  is  far  from  conclusive  j  and  as,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  assumed  finite 
duration  of  matter  is  also  set  aside,  it  follows  that  Mr.  G.  has  failed  to  prove  that 
matter  ever  began  to  be;  and  that,  consequently,  the  simple,  sole  being  could  not 
have  '  made  it  begin  to  be.'  But  why  Mr,  G.  should  rest  the  all-powerfulness  of 
his  simple,  sole  being  upon  its  mere  capability  of  creating  matter,  when  '  intelli- 
gence' is  considered  to  be  an  element  or  principle  of  far  greater  consequence  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe,  I  cannot  conceive  ;  unless  it  be  on  the  supposition 
that  he  considers  the  intelligence  of  animals  to  be  the  same  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  simple,  sole  being,  and  to  have  existed  '  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.' 
Again,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  '  simple,  sole  being''  is  a  being  of  infinity  of 
expansion  and  of  duration,  it  follows  that,  if  it  did  '  make  matter  begin  to  be,'  it 

made  it  begin  to  be  out  of  its  own  substance,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  not  a 
fl?2*/mc^  existence  (which,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be,  without  detracting  from  such  infinity), 
but  is  simply  a  particular  mode  or  form  of  such  being's  existence.  Further,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  being  of  any  power,  but  more  especially  of  all  power, 
existing  without  parts  and  without  motion,  as  is  afiirmed  of  the' simple,  sole  being  : 
for,  whether  we  conceive  of  physical  or  mental  power,  motion^  and  consequently 
parts,  is  an  essential  and  inevitable  ingredient  in  the  idea. 

DIVISION  II.,  PART  III. 

42.  Proposition.  '  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration, 
who  is  all -knowing  and  all-powerful,  is,  necessarily,  entirely  free.  1.  This  will  be 
evinced,  if  it  be  manifested,  that  the  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion 
and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing  and  all-powerful,  made  motion  begin  to  be.  2. 
Of  all  the  substances  now  in  motion,  none  of  them  belongs  to  a  succession  of  in- 
finity of  duration,  every  succession  of  substances  being  finite  in  duration.  And 
the  moving  substances  being  finite  in  duration,  or  having  begun  sometime  to  be, 
they  must  have  had  a  cause,  for,  whatever  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause^  And  no 
first  cause  can  be  assigned,  or  even  thought  of,  other  than  the  simple,  sole  being 
of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  ail-knowing  and  all-powerful. 
Therefore,  this  being  made  moving  substances,  or  motion,  begin  to  be.  3.  And 
this  being  manifested,  it  is  evinced,  that  that  being  is,  necessarily,  entirely  free.  4. 
The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-know- 
ing and  all-powerful,  is,  then,  necessarily,  entirely  free.' 
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43.  First.  If  it  be  impossible,  as  1  have  aflBrmed,  to  conceive  of  power — either 
physical  or  mental — without  motion,  necessarily,  forming  an  ingredient  in  the  idea  ; 
so  is  it  equally  impossible  to  conceive  of  freedom  the  most  limited,  but  entire 
fi-eedom'particularly,  without  at  the  same  time  imagining  space  to  move  in,  and  the 
whole  or  parts  moved  :  now,  it  is  afl&rmed  of  the  simple,  sole  being  that  it  has  no 
parts  and  is  without  motion ;  it  follows,  consequently,  that  such  being  is  not  free, 
either  partially  or  entirely. 

44.  Second.  According  to  what  is  laid  down  in  part  1  of  this  division  (par.  2) 
that  *  what  is  not  of  intelligence  cannot  make  i7itelligence  begin  to  6e,'  it  follows,  that 
a  being  without  motion  cannot  make  motion  begin  to  be,  or  be  the  author  and 
cause  of  motion ;  now,  the  simple,  sole  being  of  this  argument  is  asserted  to  be 
a  being  without  motion,  consequently  such  being  could  not  confer  upon  matter  an 
attribute  or  property  of  which  it  is  itself  deficient. 

division  III. 

45.  Proposition.  '  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration, 
who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free,  is,  necessarily,  completely 
happy.  1.  Every  position  which  we  cannot  hut  believe  is  a  necessary  truth.  But  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of 
duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free,  is  completely  happy. 
Therefore,  that  this  being  is  completely  happy,  is  a  necessary  truth.  2.  Before 
we  could  righteously  predicate  unhappiness  of  the  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of 
expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free,  we 
would  require  to  know  of  some  sufficient  reason  for  the  predication.  But  we  can 
know  of  none.  For  every  kind  and  degree  of  unhappiness  must  proceed,  or  be 
resolvable  into  what  proceeds,  from  some  natural  defect  or  imperfection  :  and 
what  imperfection  can  that  simple  being  be  subject  to,  who,  only,  is  of  infinity  of 
expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free  ? 
3.  And  as  we  can  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  ascribing  unhappiness  to  that 
being ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  cannot  help 
ascribing  to  it  happiness  the  most  complete.  The  being  is  a  mind,  conscious  of 
itself :  that  is,  it  perceives  its  own  attributes  or  perfections,  and  is  conscious  of 
the  thoughts  whereby  it  perceives  them.  How  could  a  mind  conscious  of  per- 
ceiving, as  appertaining  to  itself,  such  attributes  as  infinity  of  expansion  and  of 
duration,  all-powerfulness,  entire  freeness,  be  supposed  otherwise  than  as  most 
consummately  happy  ?  4.  Truly,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  simple, 
sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-power- 
ful, and  entirely  free,  is  completely  happy.  5.  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity 
of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free, 
is,  then,  necessarily,  completely  happy. "* 

46.  Sub-proposition.  '  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of 
duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  entirely  free,  and  completely  happy,  is, 
necessarily,  perfectly  good.  1.  On  the  supposition  that  the  simple,  sole  being  of 
infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  entirely 
free,  and  completely  happy,  created  intellectual  and  moral  beings— indeed,  any 
animal  natures  whatever;  the  only  motive,  or,  if  you  think  there  were  more 
motives  than  one,  one  of  the  motives,  to  create,  must  be  believed  to  have  been,  a 
desire  to  make  happiness  besides  its  own  consummate  happiness  begin  to  be. 
Should  there  be  assigned  any  additional  motive,  it  cannot  be  believed  to  have  been 
incompatible  with  such  desire.  The  reason  is  very  plain  :  a  being  labouring  with 
incongruous  motives  cannot  be  happy.  2.  But  'tis  the  case,  that  the  simple,  sole 
being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
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entirely  free,  and  completely  happy,  created  intellectual  and  moral,  or,  to  employ 
a  most  comprehensive  term,  sentient,  substances  or  beings.  3.  Therefore,  the 
only  motive,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  motives  to  create,  must  have  been,  a  desire  to 
produce  creaturely  happiness.  4.  The  consequentially  necessary  connection  between 
the  consummate  happiness  of  the  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and 
of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free  ;  and  its  desire  to 
communicate  happiness,  all  possible  happiness  (for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  suppose  the  amount  of  happiness  to  be  bestowed  on  the  creatures,  as 
creatures,  to  be  less  than  it  might  be)  :  the  necessary  connection,  we  say,  is  intui- 
tively evident.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  we  conceive,  that  the  simple,  sole 
being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
and  completely  happy,  could  be  the  free  cause  of  misery,  or  aught  but  happiness, 
to  its  creatures:  unless  we  can  conceive  that  happiness,  as  happiness,  can  give 
birth  to  its  opposite  ;  the  cause  being  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  effect.  5. 
Now,  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  desire  to  produce,  all  possible  creaturely 
happiness,  is  to  be  perfectly  good.  6.  From  all  which,  it  is  most  obvious,  that  the 
simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all-knowing, 
all-powerful,  entirely  free,  and  completely  happy,  is,  necessarily,  perfectly  good. 
7.  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  who  is  all- 
knowing,  all-powerful,  entirely  free,  and  completely  happy,  is  then,  necessarily, 
perfectly  good.' 

47.  First.  The  proposition  asserts  that  a  being  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
and  entirely  free,  must  be,  necessarily  and  consequently,  completely  happy  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  own  attributes  or  perfections,  and  that  this  is  the  case  with 
the  simple,  sole  being  of  this  argument.  Now,  we  have  seen  it  demonstrated  that 
this  simple,  sole  being  is  not,  necessarily,  all-knowing,  and  that  he  cannot  be  all- 
powerful  or  entirely  free :  consequently,  the  simple,  sole  being  is  wanting  in  those 
attributes  which,  according  to  the  argument,  are  essential  to  making  it  completely 
happy,  and  therefore  cannot  be  completely  happy. 

48.  Second.  Granting  to  the  simple,  sole  being  the  possession  of  the  attributes 
contended  for,  the  continual  contemplation  of  those  attributes  alone  would  not, 
reasoning  by  analogy  of  what  is  essential  to  man's  happiness  (and  this  is  the  only 
means  we  have  of  forming  an  opinion),  constitute  complete  happiness.  It  is 
essential  to  man's  happiness  that  he  should  have  objects,  actions,  and  principles 
external  to  himself  to  contemplate,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of  his  own  mind, 
to  make  him  completely  happy.  We  cannot  conceive  a  simple,  sole  being  to  be 
completely  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  itself  alone ;  and  the  simple,  sole  being 
of  the  *  argument '  is  proved,  by  the  sub-proposition,  not  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely happy  in  its  self-contemplation,  but  that  it  sought  to  increase  that  happiness 
by  the  creation  of  sentient  substances  or  beings.  For,  to  suppose  that,  in  such 
creation,  such  being  did  not  design  to  add  to  its  own  happiness,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose such  being  acting  without  sufficient  motive ;  for  no  stronger  or  more  suffi- 
cient motive  can  be  imagined  than  the  desire  to  add  to  its  own  happiness :  to  sup- 
pose the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  such  being,  in  such  creation,  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  result,  or  to  have  designed  to  detract  from  its  happiness;  and  as 
either  of  such  suppositions,  in  connection  with  such  being,  is  an  evident  absurdity, 
we  are  bound  to  reject  them  both.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  simple,  sole  being 
was  not  completely  happy  in  its  self-contemplation. 

49.  Third.  There  is,  then,  in  the  above  arguments  *  sufficient  reason  for  the  pre- 
dication,' that  it  is  not  a  '  necessary  truth  '  that  the  simple,  sole  being  '  was  com- 
pletely happy  '  (on  the  grounds  advanced  in  the  proposition) ;  and  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  sub-proposition  we  shall  see  other  '  sufficient  reasons '  for  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion. 
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THE  SUB-PROPOSITION. 

50.  First.  The  sub-proposition,  which  closes  the  argument,  is  designed  to  prove 
that  the  simple,  sole  being,  in  addition  to  its  other  attributes,  is  '  perfectly  good,' 
and  the  evidence  of  this  perfect  goodness  is  asserted  to  rest  on  its  '  desire  to  make 
happineis  besides  its  own  consummate  happiness  begin  to  be ;'  and  that  '  the  only 
motive,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  motives,  to  create,  must  have  been  a  desire  to 
produce  creaturely  happiness;'  further,  that  *  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can 

we  conceive  that  the  simple,  sole  being couldhe,  the  free  cause  of  misery,  or 

aught  but  happiness,  to  its  creatures.'  We  are  free  to  admit  that  a  desire  to 
'communicate'  happiness  to  others  is  proof  of  goodness;  but,  to  secure  happiness 
for  ourselves,  it  is  necessary  we  should  accomplish  our  desires.  Now,  we  know,  by 
the   presence  of  misery  in  the  earth,  that  the  desire  of  the  simple,  sole  being  to 

*  communicate  happiness,  all  possible  happiness^  to  the  sentient  beings  of  its  crea- 
tion, was  a  most  signal  failure ;  and  we  conclude,  consequently,  that  such  being 
must  be  unhappy,  through  such  failure,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  strength  of  such 
desire.  The  sub-proposition,  then,  though  it  might  prove  the  perfect  goodness  of 
the  simple,  sole  being,  destroys  the  claim  of  such  being  to  be  considered  crom- 
pletely  happy. 

51.  Second.  The  sub-proposition  affirms  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  simple,  sole  being  could  be  the  ^free  cause  of  misery  ;'  but,  as  misery  exists,  if 
the  simple,  sole  being  is  not  the  'free  cause '  of  it,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  such  being  is  the  constrained  cause  of  it.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  inconsistent, 
both  with  logic  and  common  sense,  to  imagine  a  being  all-powerful  and  entirely 
free  constrained  to  do  anything,  or  to  be  the  author  and  creator  of  anything,  con- 
trary to  or  opposed  to  its  free  will  and  desire.  But  as  by  the  words  of  the  sub-pro- 
position,it  is  evident  thatthe  simple,  sole  being  is  the  constrained  or  unwilling  cause 
of  misery,  it  follows  that  such  being,  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  is 
neither  all-powerful  nor  entirely  free  ;  for,  if  such  being  were  all-powerful  and 
entirely  free,  it  could  easily  have  accomplished  its  desire,  and  have  communicated 
all  possible  happiness  to  its  creatures.  As  to  what  are  the  obstacles  to  the  abso- 
lute power  and  entire  freedom  of  the  simple,  sole  being,  Mr.  Gillespie  says  nothing. 

52.  Third.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  a  being  of  infinite  intel- 
ligence, a  being  all-knowing,  to  imagine  such  being  labouring  with  a  desire  beyond 
its  powers  of  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  evident  fiom  the  sub-proposition  that  the 
simple,  sole  being  desired  to  endow  all  sentient  beings  with  '  all  possible  happiness,' 
and  that  such  being  failed  to  realise  such  desire :  and  it  follows,  then,  independently 
of  all  other  considei'ations,  that  the  simple,  sole  being  is  not  all-knowing-. 

53.  The  above  reasons  are  conclusive  that  the  sub-proposition,  independently 
of  all  other  considerations,  proves  that  the  simple,  sole  being  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 

*  argument '  is 

Neither  all-knowing, 

Nor  all-powerful, 

Nor  entirely  free, 

Nor  completely  happy. 
And  that,  in  reality,  Mr.  Gillespie's  own  arguments  destroy  themselves,  and  his 
book  is  its  own  refutation.  

The  consideration  which  I  have  given  to  Mr.  Gillespie's  '  Argument'  has  im- 
pressed me  with  the  belief  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  serious  exposition  of  that 
gentleman's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  ;  but  that  it  is  intended  as 
an  atheistical  puzzle,  or  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  existence  of  a  Great  First 
Cause  may  be  logically  demonstrated,  any  opinions  of  atheists  of  the  real  or  pro- 
bable existence  of  such  being,  notwithstanding. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Gillespie  had  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  logically  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  Great  First  Cause,  it  would,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  virtual  destruction  of  atheism ;  but  as  he  has  most  signally  and 
entirely  failed  in  his  attempt,  the  foundations  of  atheism  are  still  untouched, 
standing  in  all  their  integrity,  and  his  '  Argument'  is  another  proof  that  atheism 
is  not  the  flimsy  and  stupid  ism  which  theists  affirm  it  to  be — that  it  is  not  built 
upon  the  shifting  sands  of  ignorance  and  assumption,  but  is  based  upon  the  eternal 
rock  of  reason  and  science. 
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THEOLOGICAL    EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editoe. 


THE  PLAN  OF  FUTURE  NUMBERS. 


But  a  small  portion  of  space  being  available  this  week,  our  meaning  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  its  expression.  Opening  each  number  of  the  next 
course  with  a  series  of  articles  comprising  an  Examination  of  Theological  Opinion, 
as  manifested  in  tlie  events  of  the  day,  we  shall  then  follow  with  the  '  Examination 
of  the  Press,'  under  which  head  we  purpose  making  salient  extracts  from  the 
leading  Religious  Journals  of  the  day,  that  our  readers  may  be  made  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  them.  Another  feature  will  be  '  Our  Plat- 
form,' from  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from 
which  any  may  expound  views  not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  leading  to  the 
Rationalisation  of  Theology.  This  will  enable  us  to  afford  expression  to  the  many 
earnest  seekers  after  truth,  who  have  not  readied  our  conclusions,  and  who  cannot 
adopt  our  abstinence  from  the  technicalities  of  the  churches.  By  this  arrange- 
ment we  shall  afford  the  freest  utterance  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  clear  and  distinct  that  department  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  truth  as  we  understand  it.  The  interior  of  each  number  will  be  distinct,  in 
double  columns,  and  be  entitled  '  Reasoner  Tracts,'  of  which  one  will  now  appear 
in  each  number.  Thus  we  hope  to  combine  solidity  and  usefulness  with  variety. 
Our  future  will  be  marked  with  a  new  tone  :  we  shall  no  longer  keep  silence  while 
a  cold  perception  of  the  right  dominates  around  us.  With  the  icy  selfishness 
which  rests  content  with  the  truth,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  ignorance  of 
others,  which  treats  with  contempt  the  errors  of  the  religious,  we  shall  keep  no 
terms. 

The  Catholic  body  have  entered  the  periodical  field.  They  have  issued  the 
penny  Lamp — not  a  lamp  which  gives  light  in  darkness,  but  which  lights  us  into 
darkness.  All  the  terms  of  liberalism— the  very  cant  of  progress  is  employed  to 
advance  their  dread  hold  over  the  feelings  of  the  poor.  If  error  so  gross  as  that 
of  Catholicism  can  find  such  indefatigable  propagandists,  how  deep  will  be  the 
reproach,  how  just  will  be  the  scorn  with  which  our  avowals  of  a  superior  view  of 
life  will  be  received  if  we  fail  to  manifest  a  generous  devotion  commensurate  with 
the  largeness  of  our  aims ! 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKB. 


[No.  200.] 


[ONE  PENNY.] 


[No.  12,  Vol.  VIII.] 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PARTY  IN  FRANCE. 


Mr,  Editor, — You  gave  us  Victor  Hugo's  speech  on  the  education  question 
againstthe  priests.  I  would  you  had  noticed  an  article  in  the  Times  upon  the  debate 
denouncing  socialism,  immorality,  and  infidelity,  as  synonymes.  Immorality  may 
be  attached  to  religion  as  well  as  to  socialism  and  infidelity.  Infidelity  and  social- 
ism are  not  necessarily  linked  together.  One  is  a  question  of  politics,  the  other 
of  religion.  The  Times  would  fit  the  general  principles  of  progress  in  politics  and 
free  opinion  in  religion  to  the  fears  and  aversion  of  its  readers.  The  Times,  after 
making  these  charges  by  these  names,  warns  the  liberals  of  this  country  to  beware 
of  separating  education  from  religion. 

With  much  more  truth  and  reason,  I  think,  we  might  join  religion,  tyranny, 
and  immorality.  We  may  trace  the  present  state  of  things  in  France  to  religious 
education,  more  especially  arising  from  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
payment  of  the  former  by  the  latter. 

The  issue  of  the  first  revolution  in  a  priesthood  supported  by  the  state,  engaged 
a  body  of  men  in  the  perpetual  service  of  existing  institutions.  Naturally  allied 
as  religion  has  always  been  to  tyranny  and  absolute  government,  in  the  form  of 
all  churches,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  a  separate  government 
independent  and  opposed  to  the  general  government.  The  churches  have  their 
heads  and  forms  of  government  akin  to  monarchical  institutions,  therefore  they 
would  be  in  favour,  as  most  like  to  themselves,  of  absolute  rulers  and  slavish  sub- 
jects. The  Roman  Catholic  church,  worse  than  any  other,  has  its  government 
out  of  the  country  and  foreign  to  the  state.  The  contrast,  therefore,  becomes 
still  more  deplorable  when  a  republican  government  pays  a  church  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character  with  monarchical  pretensions.  The  church,  therefore,  has 
always  been  paid  to  oppose  liberal  measures,  liberal  men,  and  liberal  progress.  It 
has  occupied  the  vantage  ground,  had  pecuniary  resources  denied  to  others,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  a  vast  standing  army  distributed  in  every  quarter  to  inoculate  the 
people  with  its  doctrines.  It  was  an  absurdity  in  France  to  proclaim  a  republic, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  United  States,  and  omit  its  chief  characteristic,  its  only 
preservative,  the  having  no  church.  Paid  by  the  state,  the  ecclesiastics,  allied 
with  the  haters  of  a  republic,  dared  to  demand  the  education  of  the  people  to 
themselves  in  a  sense  contrary  to  the  Republic.  A  law  is  passed  to  remove  the 
schoolmasters,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Provisional  Government,  and  did 
not  please  the  priestly  party.  All  this  is  applauded  by  the  Thiers  party  in  France 
and  the  Times  in  England,  who  would  have  society  retrace  its  steps  through  the 
church,  which  in  its  onward  progress  it  has  left.  The  first  use  of  the  pay  left  to 
the  church,  and  the  protection  given  to  it  by  the  Provisional  Government,  was  to 
elect  reactionary  assemblies  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  ignorant  peasantry. 
The  next  use  it  made  of  its  power  was  to  elect  a  puppet  in  their  hands,  the  Presi- 
dent Louis  Napoleon;  Then  arose  the  anomaly  of  a  republic  putting  down  a  sister 
republic,  and  restoring  the  monarchy  of  the  Pope :  setting  at  defiance  the  law  of 
the  republic  against  interference  with  a  foreign  state,  and  imposing  upon  the 
French  an  immense  monthly  sum  to  support  an  army  in  the  continuance  of 
priestly  domination  at  Rome.  If  the  French  people  had  not  paid  the  priests  at 
home,  they  would  not  have  had  to  pay  for  the  expedition  to  Rome. 

Reading  the  speech  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  interruptions  made  to  it  by  the 
friends  of  religion  and  order,  or  force  and  fraud,  you  would  suppose  it  was  not  a 
national  assembly  in  France,  but  a  puritanical  parliament  in  England. 
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History,  says  Thiers,  has  shown  the  virtue  of  nations  and  their  freedom  from 
crime  to  consist  in  the  sword  of  the  soldier ;  the  mind  of  man  and  his  body  being 
in  slavish  subjection  to  the  priest. 

I  am,  says  this  historian,  and  the  former  ostensible  friend  of  progress,  I  am  of 
the  same  party  as  Montalembert.  Montalembert's  speech,  well  received  in  the 
Assembly,  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  performances  of  the  dark  ages  by  the 
newspapers  in  England,  and  could  only  be  laughed  at  by  all  of  the  world  without 
the  Assembly,  who  were  conscious  that  they  were  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Religion,  says  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  army,  must  preserve  order.  Reli- 
gion and  order  are  now  his  panacea  for  society,  whose  acts  were  disorder,  and 
whose  remedy  for  society,  when  himself  was  out  of  it,  was  socialism. 

The  largest  number  of  electors  ever  polled  in  Paris  have  shown  at  least  their 
disgust  of  this  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Vidal,  Fotte,  and  Carnot,  late  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  are  protests  against  such  acts  as  the  subjection  of  France  to  a 
foreign  hierarchy,  and  the  management  of  aflfairs  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
priests.  A  Constant  Friend  of  the  '  Reasoner.' 

THE  GREAT  GORHAM  CASE. 


Mr  Editor, — If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  wide  field  in  which  the 
most,  sceptical  may  clearly  see  the  interested  and  one-sided  character  of  religious 
systems  in  their  design  and  operations,  and  their  utter  want  of  ability  or  inclina- 
tion to  carry  out  the  designs  for  which  such  systems  were  instituted,  the  present 
moment  is  the  time,  and  offers  opportunities  that  should  not  be  neglected  by  the 
friends  of  progress.  An  exact  definition  of  what  the  church  really  considers 
essential,  it  seems  impossible  to  attempt.  Their  laws — who  knows  what  they  are  ? 
Or  what  conscientious  person  can  deem  himself  secure,  that  some  crochetty  zealot 
may  not  drag  him  before  those  tribunals  (the  Ecclesiastical  Courts)  whose  eulo- 
gies are  sung  by  those  seraphs,  Inglis  and  Plumptre  ?  In  every  day  life,  that  is, 
in  secular  matters,  if  a  boy  picks  a  pocket,  it  being  an  offence  against  law,  a  certain 
punishment  is  inflicted  ;  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  code  it  may  happen  the  decision 
might  be  given  thus  : — '  Though  the  law  did  forbid  the  crime,  yet  the  bench 
thought  the  culprit  justified  in  doing  as  he  had  done  3'  and  none  can  say  but  that 
such  a  decision  would  be  quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  would  certainly  be  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  '  hold-with-the-hare-and-run-with-the-hounds'  principle 
could  well  be  carried.  It  has  been  said  by  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  know,  that 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  were  very  near  neighbours.  Let  us  now,  then,  for 
a  few  moments,  refer  to  a  late  instance  where  the  accused  is  a  priest,  instead  of  a 
pickpocket,  and  the  accuser  a  bishop,  instead  of  a  policeman — I  allude  to  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  against  Mr.  Gorham.  The  church,  as  by  law  established, 
either  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  certain  laws,  and  I  believe  all  who  enter  its  pale 
do  believe,  or  are  made  to  swear  they  do  believe,  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  teach  the 
flocks  entrusted  to  them  in  accordance  therewith.  The  system  divides  the  country 
into  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  bishop,  and  to  him  they  owe  spiritual  fealty. 
Now  in  Exeter,  the  metropolis  of  a  diocese,  presides  a  bishop,  who  either  of 
design  or  accident,  has  done  more  to  cause  a  full  and  fair  examination  into  the 
laws  of  the  church  with  which  he  is  connected  than  any  other  man  living. 
He  is  a  dauntless  man:  he  rushes  at  a  whirlwind  with  a  couched  lance,  as  the 
Spanish  Don  charged  the  windmills.  But  enough  of  the  bishop,  with  all  his 
talent,  bravery,  and  so  on,  for  though  the  spiritual  head  of  a  diocese,  it  is  now  on 
the  records  of  the  highest  court  that  he  knows  not  the  rules,  laws,  and  theories  of 
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that  system  in  Tvhich  he  holds  so  elevated  a  position.     Mr.  Gorham,  on  the  other 
side,  who,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  providentially  for  himself,  is  a 
rich  man,  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  superior's  challenge.     And  what  is  the 
question  between  them  ?     Is  it  how  much  of  their  yearly  stipends  should  be  spent 
on  the  poor  ?  how  much  on  education  ?  how  much  on  the  sanitary  improvements 
of  their  dwellings  ?     No.     Mr.  Gorham's  crime  consists  (in  the  bishop's  opinion) 
in  his  asserting  '  that  the  grace  of  regeneration  does  not  necessarily  accompany  the 
act  of  baptism,  but  that  it  has  a  good  effect  alone  on  those  who  receive  it 
WORTHILY.'     To  me  the  above  position  seems  a  remarkably  simple  one  ;  but  the 
parties  who  have  on  either  side  argued  the  case  have  not  attempted  to  examine 
into  the  moral  bearings  of  the  case,  which,  I  suppose,  they  have  not  done  because 
it  is  the  usual  course  adopted  by  the  priesthood,  and  all  under  their  influences,  to 
consider  human  reasonings  and  moral  arguments  as  a  species  of  profanity  when 
directed  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  spiritual  matters.     I  am  no  Baptist  in 
the  sense  of  considering  it  a  religious  ceremony — in  that  of  the  advantage  of  a 
daily  baptism  by  immersion  I  am  a  devout  believer,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment 1  shall  suppose,  as  the  bishop  and  Mr,  Gorham  do,  that  baptism  is  neces- 
sary.    Having  gone  thus  far,  the  simple  case  between  the  litigants  stands  thus  : — 
Mr.  Gorham  says,  '  Baptism  is  of  value  only  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily.' 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  '  Baptism  is  of  value  to  anybody  who  takes  it.' 
Now  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishop  Mr.  Gorham  is  much  too  particular,  for  he  does 
not  believe  that  a  person,  merely  by  being  sprinkled  with  a  little  water  by  a  person 
as  fallible  and  as  erring  as  the  unconscious  babe  operated  on,  is  merely  by  the  act 
eligible  for  the  '.realms  beyond  the  sky,'  and  that  another  maybe  doomed  to 
eternal  perdition,  though  he  were  sprinkled,  if  he  did  not  in  his  life,  walk,  and 
conversation,  evidence  he  was  worthy  of  the  ordinance.     But  it  appears  to  me  all 
the  parties  engaged  in  this  business,  from  beginning  to  end,  are  more  like  theolo- 
gical gladiators  than  persons  seriously  resolved  on  searching  and  finding,  and  then 
acting  up  to  truth.     The  whole  case  appears  to  bear  the  hue  of  farce — chance  is 
too  serious  a  woi'd  to  use  for  the  issue.     The  judge  of  the  Arches  Court,  when  the 
bishop  was  cited,  decided  he  was  right,  and  Gorham  wrong;  and  on  the  matter 
being  referred  to  the  supreme  tribunal  (which,  by  the  bye,  a  few  disinterested 
priests  have  given  notice  to  supersede),  all  the  laymen  (save  one),  with  the  two 
archbishops,  take  one  side  of  the  case,  and  one  of  the  vice-chancellors  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  the  other  side.     So  much  as  to  opinion  on  speculative  subjects, 
even  amongst  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter.     But  let  us  examine 
the  data  on  which   they  ground  their  judgment.     Is  it  because  of  the  common 
sense  view  of  the  case,  that  if  there  be  any  virtue  at  all  in  baptism,  surely  only 
the  virtuous  and  pure  in  heart  can  receive  any  benefit  from  it?     Certainly  not. 
In  matters  ecclesiastical  they  do  not  march  at  that  rate — they  search  for  prece- 
dents, for  what  they  did  in  the  year  one,  for  what  the  worthy  Henry  Bluflf  the 
Eighth  did,  for  what  the  youth  Edward  said  ;  and  with  the  crude  exploded  notions 
of  a  bygone  age,  before  intellect  was  even  nominally  free,  almost  before  printing 
was  invented,  they  endeavour  to  curb  and  fetter  the  ever  progressing  and  soaring 
mind  of  man.     Do  they  refer  to  the  works  of  Locke,  Newton,  or  Bacon,  or  any 
great  minds  who  spent  their  lives  searching  into  the  ways  of  God  as  exemplified 
in  nature,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  title  to  be  referred  to  as  au- 
thorities ?     No  ;  they  refer  to  the  musty  deeds  of  synods — to  the  relics  of  bar- 
barous convocations,  and  to  the  recorded  transactions  of  the  very  parties  who,  by 
their  vacillations,  have  been  the  originators  of  the  present  squabble.     And  after 
all  what  result  could  be  expected  to  arise  from  such  an  investigation  except  the 
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precise  one  arrived  at,  namely,  that  after  all  it  is  only  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
that  in  no  generation  have  the  theological  acts  and  opinions  of  the  preceding  one 
been  confirmed ;  that  is,  supposing  the  later  one  had  liberty  enough  to  express 
their  dissent.  According  to  the  articles  of  1536,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  in 
force,  be  it  remembered,  a  man,  according  to  church  law,  was  bound  to  believe  and 
to  be  damnedxi  he  did  not  believe.  The  bishop  is  right,  for  it  contains  two  express 
statements  that  all  the  twisting,  twirling,  and  garbling  in  the  world  cannot  explain 
away,  namely — first,  '  That  baptised  infants  dying  before  the  commission  of  sin 
were  undoubtedly  saved  thereby^  and  secondly,  'That  unbaptised  infants  dying 
before  the  commission  of  sin  were  not  saved.'  But  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards  another  set  of  articles  of  religion  sanction  Mr.  Gorham's  view,  for 
though  very  cautiously  worded  (as  members  of  parliament  do  when  they  pen  reso- 
lutions to  catch  as  many  supporters  as  they  can)  so  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  say 
nothing  yet  if  any  tenet  or  dogma  at  all,  can  be  rescued  from  it,  it  is  to  the  eflFect 
'that  only  those  who  receive  baptism  worthily^  have  the  benefits  mentioned  con- 
ferred. Now  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  'right  reception'  is  has  not  been 
stated  in  the  articles  of  faith  of  this  immaculate  church,  therefore  the  judicial 
committee  may,  after  all,  be  justified  in  deciding  to  the  efiect  that  the  bishop  may 
interpret  them  as  he  pleases,  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Gorham  may  use  the 
same  liberty. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  say  I  have  not  dragged  you  through  this 
Slougli  of  Despond  without  an  object.  We  see  anything  may  be  proved  from 
the  Bible ;  but  the  principles  of  rectitude  and  common  sense  will  enable  us  not 
only  to  do  without  that,  but  will  show  us  these  priests  who  growl  and  snarl  and 
devour  each  other  when  they  have  no  other  occupation  for  their  fangs,  are  inte- 
rested in  keeping  up  a  system  that  pays  them  well,  though  it  keeps  ourselves  and 
ofispring  in  mental  serfdom  and  pauperism.  Let  our  hard  taxed,  ill  fed,  and  worse 
taught  working  population,  ponder  well  on  the  doings  of  these  religious  bodies. 
The  system  is  one  in  which  spiritual  and  temporal  tyrants  are  indigenous.  Epis- 
copacy has  its  Popes  :  Rome  had  one,  and  may  have  again.  Dissent  has  also  its 
Pope  and  sacred  conclave,  from  which  they  have  also  ejected  three  of  their  best 
men  for  daring  to  think  in  defiance  of  their  dicta.  Be  assured  the  spirit  of 
priestcraft  is  always  the  same,  whether  reared  at  Oxford,  Sheffield,  Cambridge 
Stepney,  or  elsewhere;  and  I  earnestly  implore  those  who  cherish  the  wish  to  see 
thought  and  expression  free,  to  take  no  part  with  either  side  in  these  sham  battles 
—  stand  aloof  from  their  quarrels,  and  if  they  are  in  earnest  and  must  fight,  snarl 
wrangle,  and  litigate,  let  them  do  it  amongst  themselves.  When  we  fight,  let  it  be 
in  a  better  cause — be  it  our  course  and  our  one  aim  to  search  and  examine  for  our- 
selves, and  to  maturely  ponder  over  our  views  before  expressing  them,  and  to  give 
no  man  cause  of  reproach  against  us,  but  to  show  all  men  by  our  demeanour  and 
our  actions  in  our  various  offices  that  the  intellect  alone  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  the  readiest  mode  of  obtaining  hap- 
P^ness. E.  L.  B. 

MR.  LINTON'S  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  'LITERARY 

GAZETTE.' 


SiR,—I  observe  in  your  Notices  to  Correspondents  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of 
lapt  Saturday,  that  you  '  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  explain'  what  you  meant  by 
applying  a  disgusting  epithet  to  a  man  whom  you  did  not  know.  Neither  do  I 
feel  called  upon  to  press  you  further  for  the  explanation  which  a  gentleman  could 
not  have  refused. 
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One  duty,  however,  remains  to  me — wherever  I  can  find  opportunity,  in  public 
or  in  private,  to  expose  you  in  your  real  character — a  slanderer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Miteside,  Feb.  14th,  1850.  W.  J.  Linton. 

[From  reports  in  the  papers  it  appears  that  this  Mr.  Jerdan,  who  talked  so 
grandly  of  immorality,  and  illustrated  it  so  indiflferently  in  his  journal,  has  just 
been  refused  his  certificate  at  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  after  a  speech  by  the  oppos- 
ing counsel,  containing  serious  reflections  on  the  bankrupt's  character.  Have  we 
not  a  right  to  ask  whether  this  does  not  flow  from  his  principles? — Ed.] 

CONVERSION      FROM      CHRISTIANITY. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  born  of  Christian  parents  (as  the  phrase  has  it),  and  at  my 
baptism  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !  Notwithstanding,  I  have  long  since  been  fully  satisfied  of  the 
degrading  errors  of  the  Christian  system,  and  am  perfectly  content  to  stake  my 
'  salvation'  on  the  common-sense  and  truthful  principles  advocated  in  the 
Reasoner.  Such  being  my  state  and  determination,  and  finding  that  I  am  quite  as 
happy  and  certainly  as  honest  as  the  best  Christians  with  whom  I  have  had  to  do, 
I  am  induced"  to  send  you  the  enclosed  libel  (cut  from  a  leading  article  in  the 
Times  of  the  11th  instant)  on  all  those  who  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  soul-insulting 
priestcraft  of  the  day. 

I  also  beg  to  enclose  2s.  6d.,  in  post  stamps,  towards  the  Reasoner  Fund. 

March  2nd,  1850.  A  Friend  at  Poplar. 

SECULAR    EDUCATION    FOR    THE     PEOPLE. 


The  Committee  of  the  Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  believing 
that  the  measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq., 
M.P.,  for  the  above  object,  is  worthy  of  the  energetic  support  of  the  people,  sub- 
mit the  following  form  of  petition  for  general  adoption  : — 

To  THE  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

IN  Parliament  Assembled.* 
The   Petition   of  the   undersigned 

(Here  insert  their  DescrijJtion  and  Locality) 
Sheweth, — That  your  Petitioners  have  heard,   with  much  pleasure,  that  a 
measure  for  promotiDg  the  Secular  Education  of  the  People  of  England  and 
Wales   generally   has   been   introduced   to   your   Honourable  House. 

Your  Petitioners  pray  that  such  measure  may  pass  into  a  law,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Community  at  large. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

This  form  of  petition  must  be  copied  in  writing,  as  no  printed  petitions  are  re- 
ceived. Every  person  signing  it  should  state  his  or  her  name  and  address;  it 
may  then  be  directed,  open  at  the  sides,  to  any  liberal  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  will  receive  it  post  free. 

*  Petitions  to  the  House  of  Lords  should  commence  thus: — *To  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  Assembled.' 
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MR.  GRANT  TO  MR.  CROSSLEY. 


Mr.  Crossley  asks  Frank  Grant  *  if  the  universe  has  two  souls,  and  what  that 
is  which  is  the  fountain  of  every  evil  and  centre  of  every  imperfection  ?' 

Frank  Grant  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Crossley,  and  begs  to  say  that, 
believing  in  the  necessary  existence  of  one  Supreme  Intelligence  in  nature, 
and  not  perceiving  the  same  necessity  for  another  co-equal  and  co-eternal  intel- 
ligence, and  also  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  two  contending  self-existent  powers  in  the 
universe,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  universe  has  two  souls. 

As  to  the  other  point  raised  by  Mr.  Crossley,  the  old  question  of  the  '  origin  of 
evil'  hangs  upon  it,  and  would  prove  too  vast  a  subject  for  the  present  occasion. 


LETTER     FROM     ALIQUIS 


Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  about  to  try  theexperiment  of  an  enlarged  series  of  the 
lleasoner  without  any  enlargement  of  price,  a  slight  increase  of  funds  would  not, 
I  presume,  be  without  use.  I  therefore  beg  to  hand  you  my  annual  subscription 
of  £5  5s.  now,  instead  of  in  May  next. 

I  do  hope  the  friends  of  free  opinion  will  not  permit  this  experiment  to  turn 
out  a  failure.  Those  who  have  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  creeds  ought  to  re- 
member how  grievous  a  burden  Religion  lays  on  many  a  worthy  heart. 

What  opinion  would  we  form  of  part  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  stranded  amongst 
the  breakers  who,  themselves  just  escaped  to  land,  would  give  no  assistance  in 
saving  their  mess-mates  from  destruction  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mr.  Holyoake.  Aliquis. 

ROMANIST     EPITAPH     ON    WICKLIFFE. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  'Lives  of  Eminent  and  Illustrious 
Englishmen,'  by  George  Godfrey  Cunningham  : — '  When  the  Romanists  could  do 
no  more,  they  bestowed  an  Epitaph  on  their  arch-opponent.  This  singular  article 
was  expressed  as  follows  :  "  The  devil's  instrument,  church's  enemy,  people's  con- 
fusion, heretic's  idol,  hypocrite's  mirror,  schism's  broacher,  hatred's  sower,  lie's 
forger,  flattery's  sink — who,  at  his  death,  despaired  like  Cain,  and,  stricken  by  the 
terrible  judgment  of  God,  breathed  forth  his  wicked  soul  to  the  dark  mansion  of 
the  black  devil."       (Vol.  I.,  p.  425.)— Communicated  by  J,  M. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square — March  29th,  [8^]  Mr.  J. B. O'Brien 
'  The  National  Reform  League.'  30th,  [8|],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Logic  Class,  31st  [7],  Mr.  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake, '  Mr.  Fox's  Secular  Education  Bill.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— March  31st  [7], 
Thomas   Cooper,    '  Superstitions    ot    the    Middle 


Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.— March  31st  (7),  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

young  Men's  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2, 
Little  Dean  Street,  Soho. — March  29th,  Discussion 
— Question,  'What  are  the  Duties  ot  Man?' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— March  31st  [1 1^  a.m.] , 
W,  J,  Fox,  M.P.,  will  conduct  a  Funeral  Service 
in  memory  of  the  late  Peter  A.  Taylor,  sen. 


Erratum. — In  the  last  Reasoner,  page  89,  the 
sentence  beginning  '  It  could  be  no  longer  denied,' 
shouid  be,  It  could  be  no  longer  alleged. 


DPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE. 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square. 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.      Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 

pOALS.— JOHN  CRAMP,  of  the  firm  of  Neal 
yJ  and  Co.,  Coal  Merchants,  Old  Jamaica  Wharf, 
Surrey  side  of  Biackfriars  Bridge,  mforms  his  Social 
friends  that  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wholesale  market,  by  supplying  Coal  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price  for  ready  money  ; 
the  rate  of  charges  being  always  only  four  shillings 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  Pool,  as  advertised 
^rom  the  Coal  Exchange.     Present  Price,  24s. 
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W.  C,  an  active  friend  in  Harwick,  writes  : — '  In  No.  194  of  the  Reasoner  you 
remark,  that  "  We  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  several  clergymen  in  the 
metropolis  are  lecturing  against  the  Reasoner.^^  Perhaps  it  may  add  to  your 
happiness  to  know  that  the  Rev.  W.  Munro  of  this  plafce  lately  gave  a  lecture  on 
"  Infidelity  Destitute  of  the  Elements  of  Life."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  gave 
a  very  unfair  statement  of  the  infidel's  case.  From  the  explanations  given  in  the 
course  of  the  lecture,  it  would  appear  that  the  "  elements  of  life  "  which  he  main- 
tained infidelity  to  be  destitute  of,  principally  arose  from  the  want  of  "  faith  "  and 
the  want  of  "  motive,"  as  he  styled  it.  Another  reason  was  that  "  the  infidel  had 
no  grand  object  to  stimulate  him  to  a  virtuous  life."  He  explained  Hume's 
argument  of  Experience  to  mean  that  a  man  could  only  believe  in  what  his  own 
experience  alone  taught  him.  Again,  he  argued  that  "  the  infidel  could  not  deny 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  in  Judea  while  the  grand  drama 
was  being  performed."  Should  anything  appear  in  the  Reasoner  suitable  to  any 
part  of  the  lecture,  I  intend  making  him  a  present  of  one.' 

*  On  Sunday  last,  the  Rev.  George  Row,  sen.,  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan 
connection  in  Maidstone,whilst  on  his  knees  in  prayer  (in  the  chapel)  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  became 
unconscious,  and  expired  on  Monday  afternoon — an  exemplification  of  the  solemn 
truth  that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  '  [G.  H.,  who  cuts  this  from  the 
Weekly  Times,  s.sks  what  would  halve  been  said  touching  'judgments'  had  the 
same  have  happened  to  an  atheist  while  lecturing  ?] 

A  Family,  writing  to  G.  J.  Holyoake,  observes  : — '  There  is  a  letter  by  Publicola 
in  this  week's  J[)^^7;)af6•/i  calling  upon  all  advocates  of  secular  education  to  arouse 
themselves  to  obtain  petitions  in  favour  of  W.  J.  Fox's  bill  now  before  parlia- 
ment, and  setting  forth  "  that  one  signature  before  Easter  will  be  worth  scores  of 
resolutions  from  multitudes  after  that  time."  We  suggest  that  you  notice  this  in 
the  current  Reasoner,  if  possible.' 

Mr.  Mallalieu  admonishes  us  not  to  un  t  this  journal  for  general  circulation  by 
inserting  in  it  sundry  things  deemed  fit  for  general  circulation  in  the  Bible. 

Mrs.  Napier  Bailey  is  conducting  a  Girls'  School  at  John  Street,  as  a  previous 
advertisement  indicated.  We  have  pleasure  in  reminding  metropolitan  families, 
including  daughters,  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Baragwanath,  of  Watford,  is  now  on  the  way  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  James  Daly  and  family  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  December  last, 
in  the  ship  Transit,  for  New  Orleans.  News  has  arrived  here  this  week  that  Mr. 
Daly,  his  wife,  and  one  child  died  of  cholera  on  the  passage.  Mr.  Daly  was 
greatly  respected  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Rochdale.  W.  M. 

I  have  lately  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Clifton  Crick,  of  Paris,  who  was  intimate 
with  the  late  Mr.  Thornton.  He  informs  me  that  he  saw  him  in  his  usual  health 
in  the  afternoon. of  one  day,  and  he  died  the  same  night  of  cholera.  After  leaving 
him,  Mr,  Crick  did  not  hear  of  him  till  the  day  after,  when  he  was  informed  of 
his  burial.  G.  J.  H. 
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[A  Supplement  is  Given  with  this  Number.] 


THEOLOGICAL    EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity  .—E  d  ITO  s. 


COMING    DEBATES. 


[In  announcing  the  new  Series  for  April  3,  we  overlooked  the  duty  of  presenting 
the  proper  title-page  and  index  to  the  closing  volume,  and  the  second  Supplement 
of  last  week  (which  we  did  not  foresee)  prevented  it  being  given  then.  We  have 
no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  occupy  this  number  with  the  arrears  of  matter 
proper  to  this  volume,  and  commence  the  Enlarged  Issue  next  week.  This  is 
rather  an  advantage,  as  we  can  make  more  sure  of  our  ground.  We  have  lately 
seen  the  People's  Review  close  rather  than  endanger  the  estimation  of  a  public 
cause  by  inefficiency.  The  Reasoner  has  frequently  been  open  to  this  charge,  but 
the  fact  of  there  being  no  other  advocate  of  the  same  class  of  truth  in  the  field, 
seemed  to  justify  the  temerity  of  continuing  it  under  disadvantages.  But  for  the 
future,  with  the  help  of  friends  chivalrous  and  devoted,  of  which  daily  accessions 
are  being  received^,  we  trust  to  assume  and  maintain  a  position  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  our  aims.] 

I  have  received  invitations  to  lecture  at  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  with  which  I  have 
signified  my  intention  of  complying. 

Friends  in  Bradford  apprise  me  that  Mr.  John  Bowes,  of  Manchester,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Magazine,  The  Truth,  &c.,  has  been  lecturing  there  to  large  audiences 
on  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  folly  of  Infidelity,  and  inviting  discussion.  At 
the  conclusion  he  was  asked  if  he  would  meet  Mr.  Holyoake — in  reply  he  said  he 
would,  and  I  have  written  to  say  that  I  am  at  Mr.  Bowes's  service. 

In  Ipswich  there  exists  a  '  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,'  a  mixture  of 
Church  of  England  and  Dissenting  Reverends,  and  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
both  parties.  One  of  the  local  newspapers,  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  does  not  notice 
the  existence  of  this  body  (does  it  deem  the  alliance  suspicious  ?)  This  association 
have  had  lately  a  lecture  from  a  Wesleyan  preacher  upon  Infidelity.  After  the  lecture 
(a  very  carefully-worded  one,  and  one  in  which  the  absence  of  all  coarseness  was 
observable),  a  challenge  was  handed  in  by  our  utilitarian  friends  to  the  chairman, 
a  Church  of  England  minister,  which  he  refused  to  read,  whereupon  Mr.  Cook 
attempted  to  read  it  himself.  The  platform  protested  in  a  violent  manner  against 
him,  and  great  confusion  ensued.  Although  a  policeman  was  brought  in  Mr. 
Cook  would  not  be  put  down  until  it  was  put  to  the  meeting  whether  he  should  be 
heard.     The  meeting  decided  almost  unanimously  that  he  should  not. 

The  Ipswich  Express,  No,  551,  keeps  silence  on  this  disreputable  treatment,  and 
quietly  reports  thus: — '  Our  readers  may  remember,  on  Friday  week,  the  Rev.  T. 
Fice  delivered,  in  connection  with  the  Ipswich  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
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tion,  a  lecture  on  Infidelity.    In  consequence  of  that  lecture,  the  following  chal- 
lenge was  sent  in  : — "  To  the  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
(Ipswich  branch).  Gentlemen, — The  gauntlet  that  you  have  thrown  down,  by  bring- 
ing the  Rev.  Mr.  Fice  forward  to  misrepresent  (as  we  believe)  Scepticism,  we,  the 
Ipswich  Utilitarians,  at  once  take  up,  by  challenging  you  to  bring   forward  ari'if 
person  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  will  appear  on  our  behalf  to  discuss,  honourably 
and  honestly,  the  relative  merits  of  Religion  and  Scepticism.     Signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Ipswich  Utilitarians,  John  Swan,  George  Gibbs,  Thos.  Mercer,  Samuel  Cook- 
son,  William  Harrold.    John  Cook,  Sec. — An  early  answer  to  the  foregoing  is  ex- 
pected, as  the  committee  are  waiting  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.     I  am 
also  requested  to  state  that  if  this  obviously  fair  challenge  is  not  accepted,  we 
shall  deem  it  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  society  to  publish  to  the  world  that  you 
are  capable  of  appearing  valorous  only  when  opposition  is  scarcely  possible,  and 
that  our  opinions  of  your  doctrines  are  participated  in  by  yourselves.     Respect- 
fully yours,  a  lover  of  truth  unmixed  with  error,     J.  Cook,  Upper  Orwell-street. 
March  12,  1850." — To  the  above,  the  following  is  the  reply : — "  To  the  Committee 
ot  the  Ipswich  Utilitarian  Society.     Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  communication 
I  beg  to  state  that,  while  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  town  re- 
cognises (as  its  name  implies)  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  it  has  been  organ- 
ised to  afford  its  members  additional  means  of  increasing  their  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  truths  of  revelation,  and  deepening  their  convictions  of  its  supreme 
importance,  and  not   for  the  purpose  of  vindicating,  by  public  discussion,  the 
claims  of  that  revelation  from  the  attacks  of  parties  who,  unhappily,  disown  its 
authority.     Since  they  could  not,  therefore,  adopt  the  course  you  have  proposed, 
without  infringing  the  constitution  on  which  their  society  is  founded,  and  thereby 
setting   an   injurious  precedent,  they  decline  the  acceptance  of  your  challenge. 
Moreover,  I  am  authorised  to  signify  that  it  is  the  intention  ot  Mr.  Fice  to  pub- 
lish the  lecture  against  which  you  and  others  have  taken  exception;  and  thus  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  you  and  them  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  its  principles 
and  arguments,  in  any  way  that  may  be  deemed  most  expedient.  I  remain,  sir,  on 
behalf  of  the  Ipswich  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  yours 
respectfully,  Fredk.  Olding,  Hon.  Secretary.     Ipswich,  I8th  March,  1850.'^ ' 

In  Ipswich  and  in  London  we  are  anxiously  expecting  Mr.  Fice's  publication. 
I  propose  to  go  and  examine  it  in  Ipswich,  and  if  a  place  cannot  be  procured 
(no  reverend  gentleman  will,  I  fear,  lend  me  a  chapel)  I  have  consented  to  speak 
in  the  open  air.  We  shall  publish  our  reply  in  the  '  Reasoner  Tract'  Depart- 
ment. 

Since  the  lecture  was  delivered  two  of  our  friends  have  waited  upon  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gay,  an  Independent  preacher,  to  induce  him  to  accept  their  challenge.  This 
gentleman,  at  the  meeting  which  we  have  mentioned,  spoke  as  though  he  was  quite 
willing  to  enter  into  a  controversy  upon  the  question  of  religion  and  scepticism  } 
and  since  the  meeting  he  has  paid  Mr.  Cook  a  visit,  and  asked  him  to  supply  him 
with  something  that  would  give  him  an  idea  of  our  principles.  Mr.  Cook  handed 
him  a  copy  of  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  for  which  he  would  have  paid,  but  Mr.  C. 
told  him  that  he  had  procured  some  on  purpose  to  send  to  various  parties  in  the 
town,  and  as  one  was  intended  for  him,  his  taking  it  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  Mr.  Cook's  sending  it  to  him.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Gay  waits  to  first  see 
our  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fice  before  he  appears  as  an  opponent.  We  are  afraid 
to  do  it  well,  lest  we  should  discourage  the  reverend  gentleman. 

From  Sunderland  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  word  comes  of  my  being  wanted 
there,  which  places  I  shall  be  happy  to  visit.     In  whatever  districts  I  am  desired? 
^—      -  . 
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I  trust  early  communications  will  reach  me  that  I  may  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  a  serviceable  tour.  The  enemy  are  appearing  in  the  field,  and  we  must 
be  there  also. 

Last,  but  not  least,  from  information  I  shall  be  able  to  communicate  next  week, 
we  shall  have  Mr.  Gavan  Dufiy,  of  the  Nation,  out  against  us  shortly,  and  what 
is  also  good,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  his  great  fairness  in  controversy, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  reply  in  his  own  paper. 

<  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

ON    CRAMPS    IN    THE     CHURCHES. 


An  anonymous  correspondent  in  Stoke  calls  our  attention  to  p.  76  of  No.  9  of 
this  series,  where  we  say  that  a  hand-bill  there  given  has  been  handed  to  us. 
We  believe  it  has  been  circulated  among  a  provincial  congregation.'  Our  corres- 
pondent thinks  we  have  been  imposed  on.  We  beg  to  tell  him  that  what  we  pub- 
lished was  an  exact  copy  of  a  bill  which  we  received.  That  it  w;as '  circulated ' 
as  described  we  presume  is  true,  or  our  correspondent  would  never  have  written 
to  inquire  about  it.  We  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  he  writes  from  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  circulated,  and  which  we  did  not  mention.  The  bill  in  question 
was  a  parody  of  course — a  parody  so  palpable  that  we  needed  not  to  say  so  :  it 
was  a  parody,  we  take  it,  of  the  following  bill,  which  we  give  in  the  same  form 
as  we  found  it : — 

'TRINITY  CHURCH,  HOPE. 
'  The   Inhabitants  of  the   Parish  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  PATENT 
HEATING  APPARATUS,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Haden,  Engineers,  is  now 
in  operation  in  this  Church,  by  which  it  is  efl&ciently  Warmed  and  Ventilated. 

*  Divine  Service  on  Sunday  Morning,  at  Half-past  Ten,  and  in  the  Evening,  at 
Half-past  Six  o' Clock. 

* "  The  Poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them." 

*  February  1st,  1850.  Samuel  Fisher,  Incumbent.' 

*  Patent  Heating  Apparatus'  was  in  conspicuous  type,  as  we  have  repre- 
sented it,  and  we  doubt  not  it  was  this  draper-and-auctioneer-bill  air  which  sug- 
gested to  some  facetious  observer  the  parody  we  published.  Be  it  clear,  however, 
that  though  we  think  this  bill,  as  we  said  of  the  parody,  indicates  the  mixture  of  a 
*  business  spirit  with  evangelism,'  we  do  not  object  to  it  on  that  account.  If 
souls  can  be  saved  only  at  Church,  by  all  means  let  them  be  saved  as  comfortably 
as  possible.  We  have  painful  recollections  of  the  old  church  to  which  in  child- 
hood we  were  driven,  of  the 

cold  stones, 
Which  used  to  rack  rheumatic  bones ; 

and  how  we  pitied  the  aged  people  who  shivered  on  the  Winter  Sabbaths  through 
the  tiresome  and  endless  Collects.  G.  J.  H. 

THE     CONFLICT     ON     SECULAR     EDUCATION. 


Mr.  Editor, — I  am  a  regular  reader  of  those  prints  usually  termed  religious ; 
and  have  constantly  observed  (however  much  they  may  differ  with  each  other)  that 
whenever  a  subject  is  before  the  public  of  primary  importance,  they  immediately, 
like  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  of  old,  suppress  for  a  time  their  almost  inter- 
minable disputes,  and  run  in  a  body,  open  mouthed,  at  their  common  enemy. 
Knowledge  and  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  are  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  present  system  of  theology ;  the  clergy  know  that  as  well  and  better  than 
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the  people :  therefore  it  is  that  private  feuds  are  suppressed  so  that  what  is  left  of 
collective  strength  in  their  mouldering  institutions  may,  with  undivided  aim, 
beat  back  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  opposition.  But  can  these  Canutes  of  the 
nineteenth  century  more  effectually  counteract  a  law  of  nature  than  could  the 
Danish  freebooter  of  old  ? 

Is  progress  to  halt  when  bidden  by  a  priest  ?  or  shall  it  be  forthwith  proclaimed 
the  people  will  no  longer  be  taught  and  led  by  a  class  whose  aims  are  narrow, 
whose  policy  is  selfish,  and  whose  ultimatum  appears  to  be  their  own  ad- 
vancement and  aggrandisement  ?  Of  course,  as  they  say  in  St.  Stephen's,  I  speak 
in  a  parliamentary  sense,  and  impute  not  charges  to  any  particular  individual  or 
sect,  but  against  the  system. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  whenever  the  clergy  of  all  sects  attack  unanimously  any 
proposition,  that  two  deductions  may  safely  be  drawn  from  the  fact :  firstly,  there 
must  be  in  the  proposition  something  of  advantage  to  the  people ;  and,  secondly, 
that  that  knowledge,  if  possessed,  would  in  some  way  or  other  trench  upon  the  inte- 
rests of  the  clergy  as  a  class.  Now  there  is  at  this  moment  a  bill  before  the  legisla- 
ture having  for  its  object  the  more  efficient  education  of  the  people.  But  as  in  the 
main  religion  is  excluded  from  the  contemplated  plan,  episcopacy  and  dissent,  for 
the  nonce  unanimous,  have  commenced  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Now  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  good  that  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  and  cyphering 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  ?  or  are  they  to  be  deemed  advantages  only  when  the 
clergy  are  the  teachers  ?  Are  we  to  have  no  education  for  the  people,  because  the 
advocates  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
implanting  their  sophisms  with  their  syntax,  their  ideas  of  the  Trinity  with  the 
rule  of  three,  and  their  views  of  orthodoxy  simultaneously  with  orthography  ? 
Surely  it  can  be  no  secret  (to  your  readers  it  is  none)  that  all  attempts  made  by 
the  various  religious  bodies  to  educate  even  the  children  of  their  own  flocks  have 
notoriously  and  utterly  failed.  In  addition  to  which  every  plan  for  the  purpose 
proposed  by  the  more  influential  sects  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  hurricane  of 
opposition  got  up  by  other  sects,  solely  on  the  ground,  not  of  faults  in  the  proposed 
plans  or  modes  of  tuition,  but  because  there  was  afforded  to  some  isms  more  op- 
portunities for  proselyting  than  some  other  isms  considered  it  to  be  to  their 
interest  to  allow  them  to  have.  Thus  hitherto  all  schools  founded  by  the 
various  sects  may  have  obtained  their  subscriptions  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
various  projectors  were  disinterested,  and  had  the  public  good  solely  at  heart;  but 
the  undisguised  truth  is  these  scholars  thus  educated  are  looked  upon  but  as  pros- 
pective supporters  of  the  divers  systems  under  which  they  were  taught,  and  who, 
as  I  have  heard  teachers  say,  could  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  decline  to  adhere  to 
and  support  the  forms  and  worship  of  that  particular  church  under  whose  auspices 
they  were  educated  :  forgetting  to  inform  their  pupils  that  they  have  ever  been 
the  great  and  absolute  opponents  of  every  comprehensive  measure  that  has  been 
propounded  for  giving  to  children  education  as  a  right,  which  it  is  only  the 
interest  of  priestcraft  they  should  have  (if  at  all)  as  a  charity.  But  the  voluntary 
principle — even  with  the  evident  interest  which  priestcraft  has  in  keeping  up  a 
system  whei-e  reading  and  writing  nominally ^  but  theology  of  the  lowest  kind 
actually y  has  been  the  order  of  the  day,  has  signally  failed.  The  Nonconformist 
may  write  a  long  article  on  Mr.  Fox's  Bill,  headed  'Wanted  a  Foundation,'  finding 
fault  with  the  measure ;  but  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  the  measure  is  brought 
forward,  will  readily  see  the  priest  who  penned  this  article  was  advocating 
leather — that  he  was  writing  for  himself  and  not  for  mankind.  And  the  Leeds 
Mercury  may,  in  a  cloud   of  figures,  make  an  onslaught  upon   the   righteous 
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measure.  It  may  be  ten  per  cent.,  or  twenty,  or  those  who  cannot  read  or  write 
may  be  as  few  and  far  between  as  the  righteous  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — I 
enter  not  into  such  a  disquisition ;  but  I  appeal  to  your  readers,  who  must  and  do 
know  what  is  passing  in  their  respective  localities,  whether  there  is  not  a  dearth  of 
education.  It  is  well  known  to  nine  men  out  of  every  ten  that  unless  the  working 
classes  choose  to  have  theological  views,  adverse  to  their  own  it  may  be,  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  their  oflfspring,  they  must  remain  uneducated.  Now,  to  obviate 
this  is  proposed  this  plan  of  secular  education;  and  it  is  because  the  people  will 
have  the  means  of  acquiring  intelligence  without  theology  that  the  measure  is  so 
unanimously  opposed  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  It  has  been  said,  but  I 
use  the  phrase  merely  for  illustration,  that  God  blinds  those  whom  he  intends  to 
destroy.  If  true,  priestcraft  is  already  doomed,  its  hours  numbered,  and  the  last 
sands  on  the  point  of  running  out.  Rational  men  are  beginning  to  see  and  to 
feel  as  described  in  a  very  powerful  article  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the 
Coventry  Herald  and  Observer,  of  March  22nd.  It  says : — '  At  this  juncture 
comes  Mr.  Fox's  Bill,  offering  to  all  schools  alike  secular  education  without 
religious  inspection  ;  but  neither  will  this  do.  It  is  not  secular  enough,  cries  one 
party;  and,  it  is  Godless,  cries  another.  In  this  dilemma  one  is  tempted  to  wish 
some  beneficent  despotism  would  stop  the  eternal  quibblings  of  these  noisy, 
querulous,  and  thoroughly  impracticable  people,  by  enacting  some  measure  not 
framed  to  their  peculiar  views  at  all,  but  based  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  this  will  be  the  upshot  of  the  affair.  All  the  good  and 
sensible  men  of  every  sect  will  in  time  get  disgusted  and  alienated  by  the  never- 
ending  sectarian  opposition  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Universal  suffrage  is 
looming  over.  Let  church  and  dissent,  as  the  result  of  their  past  opposition,  reckon 
upon  being  altogether  shelvedinthe  future  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people.' 
I  do  not  think,  sir,  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  feelings  of  society  could  be  more 
expressively  delineated.  Mankind  have  been  the  sheep  who,  persuaded  by  the 
wolves  (priests),  have  sent  away  their  dogs  (intelligence),  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  would  take  care  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  interests.  The  result 
has  been,  in  the  absence  of  their  only  genuine  protection  (intellect),  priestcraft  has 
absorbed  all  the  advantages  and  emoluments,  and  devoured  the  irsubstance  at  their 
leisure.  We  therefore  can  expect  no  less  but  that  the  priests  will  do  battle 
stoutly  against  a  measui-e  that  at  once  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  their  power ;  and 
we  should  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  the  people,  whose  interest  it  is  so 
manifestly  to  obtain  good,  cheap,  and  undiluted  intelligence,  do  battle  bravely  and 
fearlessly  in  this  holy  cause  against  their  intellectual  oppressors ;  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  heaven  helps  only  those  who  help  themselves — and  that,  as 
told  in  the  fable,  until  the  waggoner  whipped  his  horses  and  put  his  own  shoulder 
resolutely  to  the  wheel,  Jupiter  would  render  no  assistance  in  getting  his  waggon 
out  of  the  bog.  R.  L.  B. 

TO    THE    PUBLIC    OF    EDINBURGH. 


Citizens, — On  the  25th  January  last,  I  received  a  summons  from  James  Aitken, 
the  collector  of  the  annuity  tax,  being  the  only  notice  but  one  I  got  within  the 
last  five  years;  also,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  following  notice : — 

*  In  her  Majesty's  name  and  authority,  and  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
said  sheriff,  John  Thomson  Gordon,  lawfully  command  and  charge  you,  the  said 
H.  Robinson,  defender,'  &Cv,  and  '  that  to  the  said  James  Aitken,  as  collector 
foresaid,  pursuer,  within  fifteen  days  after  this  my  charge,  under  the  pain  of  poind- 
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ing  and  imprisonment.  This  I  do  upon  the  second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  before  and  in  the  presence  of  John  Davidson,  witness,  resi- 
denter  in  Edinburgh. 

'  Per  Messrs.  Dymock  and  Paterson,  Solicitors-at-law. 

'  Wm.  M'CuLLocH,  Jun.,  Sheriff-officer.' 
The  amount  claimed  by  James  Aitken  is  £17  5s.  5d.,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
expenses  will  bring  it  to  nearly  £30. 

Citizens  and  Friends,— I  ask  why  I  am  to  be  dragged  violently  from  my  family, 
or  my  shop  to  be  stript  of  its  contents  ?  If  I  am  told  it  is  to  support  my  minister, 
it  is  false,  for  I  know  him  not.  Dr.  Glover  is  said  to  be  the  minister  of  my  parish, 
in  which  I  have  been  a  residenter*  these  last  ten  years.  In  reply  to  this,  I  can  only 
say,  if  Dr.  Glover  was,  with  a  few  other  gentlemen,  put  into  a  room,  and  I  was 
asked  to  point  out  Dr.  Glover,  I  could  not  do  it.  He  never  on  any  occasion  paid 
me  or  my  family  a  visit ;  I,  nor  my  family,  never  received  a  moment's  advice  or 
consolation ;  and  yet  I  am  not  only  called  on  to  pay  for  this  Dr.  Glover's  support, 
but  I  am  told  if  I  do  not  do  so,  and  with  interest,  freely,  I  will  be  '  dragged  to  gaol 
or  plundered  of  my  goods.'  Plundered,  because  I  never  received  a  shadow  of 
benefit.  Again,  some  of  the  friends  of  this  blasphemous  tax  (blasphemous,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  it  violates  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  righteous  commands  of 
Christ,  that  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  shall,  at  all  times,  be  protected :  who 
will  say  that  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  have  not  been  distressed  for  this  tax  ? 
It  is  in  this,  then,  I  say,  that  to  do  this  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  that  which  is  a 
violation  of  his  sacred  views,  is  blasphemy).  These  friends  to  the  tax  have  told 
me  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Shall  the  Jews  be  justified  in  putting  Christ  to 
death,  because  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  ?  and  yet  the  Jews  got  law,  but  where 
was  justice?  I  have  been  rebuked  that  the  Jews  were  ordained  to  put  Christ  to 
death ;  but  who  will  say  that  these  annuity  tax  shepherds  are  ordained  in  his 
(Christ's)  name,  to  distress  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  homes  of  the 
poor  ?  Where,  in  all  Christ's  commands  to  his  disciples,  can  they  find  command 
for  compulsory  payment  ? 

Fellow  Citizens, — I  am  of  opinion  that  these  men  are  not  ministers  of  Christ; 
if  they  were,  they  would  look  through  a  diflferent  medium  than  £600  a-year.  In 
no  instance  can  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  received  a  fixed 
tax,  or  their  followers  compelled  to  pay.  It  was  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
minds.  Again  I  have  been  rebuked  by  the  defenders  of  this  tax,  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  *  render  to  Csesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,'  To  attempt  to  carry  this  splendid 
rebuke  of  Christ  to  the  knavish  crew  who  attempted  to  entrap  him,  to  the  defence 
of  the  annuity  tax,  is  horrid  blasphemy.  I  would  carry  out  to  the  letter  Christ's 
sublime  remarks,  render  to  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,  so  I  may  render  to  Christ 
that  which  is  Christ's ;  but  do  not  let  them  render  to  Christ  that  which  should 
make  a  devil  blush.  The  tax  is  got  up  for,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
support  of  his  church  ;  so  say  the  annuity  tax  supporters,  and  on  this  plea  say, 
render  to  Csesar  that  which  is  Caesar's.  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  this,  and 
have  failed.  I  have  conversed  with  many,  and  they  are  of  opinion  with  myself, 
that  the  tax  is  a  violation  of  Christ's  sacred  views.  Therefore,  to  render  this 
annuity  tax  to  Christ  as  Christ's,  is,  as  1  have  said  in  the  forepart  of  this  address, 
shameful  blasphemy.  On  these  grounds,  then,  fellow  citizens,  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
high  and  moral  duty  in  us  to  use  every  legal  means  in  our  power  to  get  rid  of  this 
unchristian  tax.  You  will  see  by  the  above,  that  on  or  after  Saturday  next,  the 
16th  March,  is  the  day  fixed  on  which  I  am  given  to  understand  I  shall  be  dragged 
to  gaol.  ♦ 
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Fellow  Citizens, — 1  have  been  told  by  the  annuity  tax  defenders  that  you,  the 
public,  have  no  sympathy  for  its  victims  and  martyrs.  I  call  on  you  in  this  in- 
stance to  give  the  lie  direct  to  this  slander,  by  at  once  coming  forward  with  your 
mite.  Nothing  would  give  the  supporters  of  this  iniquitous  tax  greater  joy  than 
to  see  its  victims  ruined  and  impnsoned.  I  know  and  feel  that  you  will  not  permit 
this,  but  at  once  come  to  my  assistance.  Fellow  Citizens,  every  farthing  you  sub- 
scribe shall  be  accounted  for ;  and  I  pledge  my  word  that  the  surplus  shall  go 
towards  the  support  of  the  next  victim  that  comes  forward  to  show  the  iniquity 
of  this  tax.  I  am.  Citizens,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

March  10,  1850.  Henry  Robinson,  Publisher,  11,  Greenside-street. 

THE  'REASONER'  AND  VICTORIA  PARK. 


Mr.  Editor, — I  cannot  subdue  into  silence  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  pro- 
mised *  enlarged  and  illustrated  issue  of  the  Reasoner,''  and  I  have  a  plan  in  view 
for  extending  its  circulation,  which,  if  approved,  may  perhaps  be  followed  by  other 
friends  in  town  and  country  with  advantage. 

There  is  in  existence  a  society  called  the  *  Victoria  Park  Mission,'  the  members 
of  which  being  provided  with  moveable  pulpits,  station  themselves  at  the  various 
enti'ances  to  the  park  on  Sundays,  and  shout  incessantly  anathemas  against  the 
pleasure-seekers  passing  to  and  fro.  During  the  summer  of  last  year,  myself  and 
others  commenced  a  crusade  in  the  other  direction,  and  this  year  the  locality  pro- 
mises to  become  a  natural  amphitheatre  for  intellectual  gladiators,  certain  mission- 
aries being  specially  appointed  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  infidelity  which.  Dr.  Oxley 
declares,  is  unlike  any  he  has  ever  met  with,  although  he  has  visited  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Now  as  the  audiences  constantly  vary,  and  often  exceed  three  hun- 
dred, I  propose  to  have  a  supply  of  lieasoners  at  hand,  and  ever  and  anon  to  pub- 
lish the  fact,  that  those  interested  may  become  purchasers.  I  expect  to  dispose  of 
from  two  to  three  dozens  of  the  Reasoner  weekly,  especially  as  the  quantity  and 
attractiveness  will  remove  the  supposition  that  pecuniary  gain  is  the  object,  for 
the  freethinker,  like  the  Roman  matron,  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  without  sus- 
picion. 

Our  head-quarters  are  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Warner-place,  Hackney-road, 
an  establishment  already  causing  much  uneasiness  to  the  clerical  gentlemen  who 
supply  orthodoxy  to  the  neighbourhood.  J.  P.  A, 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— April  5th  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B,  O'Brien, 
•  The  National  Reform  League.'  6th,  [8|],  Mr. 
Holyoake'8  Logic  Class.  7th  [7],  Thomas  Cooper, 
'  Pizairo,  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — April  7th  [7], 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  Examination  of  a  Book  full 
of  Appalling  Plates,  entitled  "  Hell  Opened  to 
Christians,"  being  extensively  circulated  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.'     ('The  Book  will  be  produced.) 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.— April  7th  [7],  J.  B,  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Young  Men's  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2, 
Little  Dean  Street,  Soho. — April  5th,  Discussion 
— Question, '  Would  the  Study  of  Chemistry  by  the 
Working  Classes  improve  their  Condition?' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— April  7th  [H|a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  (it  is  expected)  will  Lecture. 

Institute  of  Progress,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane 
Square. — April  7th  [7|],  Mr.  Baker,  'History  of 
the  Bible 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 


r\\B.E  PEOPLE'S  REVIEW  of  LITERATURE 
i  and  POLITICS.  Edited  by  Friends  of  '  Order 
and  Progress.'  Now  ready,  price  6d.,  No.  3,  for 
April,  containing: — Art.  1.  Calculations  of  Pro- 
gress. 2.  Literature  ot  American  Individuality. 
3.  Foreign  Colonisation  debated.  4.  Importance 
of  the  Polish  Question  in  the  Politics  of  Europe. 
5.  Ancient  and  Modern  Notions  of  Democracy. 
BobThin's  concluding  Cuts  at  the  Times. 

Vol.  I.  of  'The  People's  Review,'  in  an  illus- 
trated wrapper,  price  Is.  6d.,  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 

C.  Mitchell,  Red  Litfi-court,  Eleet-street. 
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The  Young  Man's  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean  Street,  Soho,  cele- 
brated its  first  Anniversary  on  Tuesday,  March  26,  by  a  tea  party  and  soiree,  at 
which  Mr.  Walter  Cooper  presided.  M.  Lechevalier  was  present.  Mr.  Turley, 
Mr.  Beeny,  and  several  members  of  the  society,  spoke  to  the  various  sentiments. 
Some  members  of  the  John  Street  ApoUonic  Society  attended,  and  sang  several 
beautiful  duets  and  choruses. 

Mr.  Robert  Norris,  of  Redland,  having  had  his  property  distrained  for  Church 
Rates,  has  put  out  a  placard  concluding  thus  : — '  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  re- 
ward of  £50  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who  will,  by  fair  argument  and  remon- 
strance, or  by  any  other  righteous  means,  convince  the  said  Stephen  Tedder, 
constable;  Thomas  Easterling,  collector;  William  Fripp,  John  Evans  Lunell  (!) 
A.  G.  H.  Battersby,  and  Charles  L.  Walker,  Magistrates;  Henry  Grainger  and 
-Charles  Watkins  Bowden,  Churchwardens ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Cartwright, 
Minister  of  the  parish  of  Westbury,  that  they  have,  all  and  each  of  them,  been 
<vuilty  of  a  grievous  offence  against  Religion  and  Justice,  and  induce  them  to  re- 
solve that  they  will  never  again  be  parties  to  the  perpetration  of  the  like  iniquity 
and  wrong.' 

On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Holyoake  lectured  at  John  Street,  on  Mr.  Fox's  Secu- 
lar Instruction  Bill.  He  stated  the  case  between  '  Civis  '  of  the  Leeds  Times,  and 
Mr.  Baines  of  the  Leeds  Mercury.  The  chief  issue  of  \he  lecture,  in  reference  to 
the  clergy,  lay  in  the  showing  that  if  Theology  were  true,  or  thought  to  be  true 
by  the  clergy,  Secular  Instruction  should  receive  their  strenuous  support. 

*  Blandy's  Edition '  of  the  Logic  of  Death  will  be  ready  with  the  next  number. 

Next  Wednesday  will  appear  No.  1  of  the  9th  Vol.  of  the  Reasoner,  16  pages, 
price  Id.,  with  an  Engraving  of  Him  who  goes  about  '  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour ' — from  original  sources. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  was  the  author  of  the  following  lines  on  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment : — 

*  The  longer  one  lives  the  more  one  learns,'     So  on  from  street  to  street  I  strode  : 
Said  I  as  o(f  to  sleep  I  v.'ent,  And  you  can't  conceive  how  vastly  odd 

Bemused  with  thinking  of  tythe  concerns.  The  butchers  look'd  :  a  roseate  crew 

And  reading  a  book  by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  Inshrined  in  stalls  with  nought  to  do  : 

On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment.  While  some  on  a  bench  half  dozing  sat, 

But  lo  !  in  sleep  not  long  I  lay  And  the  sacred  cows  were  not  more  fat. 

When  Fancy  her  usual  tricks  began,  Still  posed  to  think  what  all  this  scene 

And  I  found  myself  bewitch'd  away  Of  sinecure  trade  was  meant  to  mean, 

To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindoostan  :  •  And  pray,'  asked  I,  '  by  whom  is  paid 

A  city,  where  he  who  dares  to  dine  The  expense  of  this  strange  masquerade  ?' 

On  ought  but  rice,  is  deemed  a  sinner  ;  'The  expense — oh,  that's  of  course  defray'd' 

Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine,  (Said  one  of  those  well-led  hecatombers) 

And,  accordingly,  never  drest  for  dinner.  '  By  yonder  rascally  rice-consumers  ' 

'  What !  they  who  raust'nt  eat  meat  ?' — 

*  But  how  is  this,'  I  wondering  cried,  'No  matter,' 
As  I  walked  that  city  far  and  wide,  (And  while  he  spoke  his  cheeks  grew  fatter) 

And  saw  in  every  marble  street  '  The  rogues  may  munch  their  Paddy  crop, 

A  row  of  beatiful  butchers'  shops —  But  the  rogues  must  still  support  our  shop: 

'  What  means  for  men  who  can't  eat  meat.  And,  depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 

This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops  ?'  Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent. 

In  vain  I  ask'd — 'twas  plain  to  see  Is  to  burden  all  that  won't  eat  meat 

That  nobody  dar'd  to  answer  me.  With  a  costly  meat  Establishment.' 

London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  >pril  3rd,  1850. 
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They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard  :  they 
dare  the  judgment  of  Mankind :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for 
Opposition  is  their  Opportunity. — G.  J.  Holyoake. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


NATURAL     HISTORY     OF     LUCIFER. 


OR  the  benefit  of  the  Superstitious  we  present 
this  sketch  of  Satan.     What  will  be  considered 
as  our  temerity  will  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  Chris- 
tian judgment.      They  talk   of  the   Prince   of  Darkness 
with  the  grossest  familiarity,  make  him  the  disappointed 
"^    antagonist  of  God,  the  broken-down  tempter  of  men,  fear 
him  and  defame  him  in  the  same  breath,  describe  him  as  of  every 
hideous  feature,  and  apply  to  him  every  hateful  term.     Yet   their 
pulpits  will  resound  with  accusations  of  our  levity  if  we  ever  so 
distantly  assume  to  draw  his  lineaments.    We  have  chosen  this   il- 
lustration of  him  to  exemplify  this  truth. 

Our  offence  is  that  we  disbelieve  of  all  sects  what  each  sect  dis- 
believes of  each  other.  In  return,  the  pulpits,  with  that  amiable 
licence  which  marks  their  personalities,  declare  us  to  be  the  children  of  the  Devil. 
It  is  not  therefore  so  very  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  physiognomy  of  our  erratic  Sire.  Tempted  and  taught  by  him,  as  any  true 
Christian  is  ready  to  declare  on  oath,  our  opportunities  of  personal  acquaintance 
must  have  been  very  satisfactory — sufficiently  so  to  warrant  us  in  gaying  that 
(one  of  us  being  artistically  given)  the  adjoining  sketch  has  been  made  from 
perfectly  original  sources.  Our  qualifications  being  thus  established  by  the 
affirmations  of  the  Churches,  which  we  presume  are  unimpeachable,  we  are  enabled 
to  correct  many  misconceptions,  and  explain  some  peculiarities  of  the  hero  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  not  before  noticed. 

First,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  an  elastic  sinuosity  in  his  structure, 
uniting  the  joint  functions  of  whalebone  and  gutta  percha.  Evidently  there  is 
wear  and  tear  in  him,  which  accounts  for  his  bei^ig  familiarly  described  as  the 
'  iougK'un.''  From  the  perpendicularity  with  which  he  poises  himself  on  one  peg, 
he  must  be  admitted,  whatever  priests  may  aver  to  the  contrary,  to  be  an  upright 
individual.  His  tail  will  be  observed  to  be  far  more  vigorous  and  nervous  than 
the  famous  tail  of  O'Connell,  which,  though  twisted  by  Catholic  priests,  and  bathed 
in  the  '  Holy-well,'  had  nothing  like  the  cleanness  of  curve  apparent  in  our  sketch. 
The  tail  we  have  the  felicity  of  introducing,  encircles  its  owner's  head  like  (to 
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borrow  a  phrase  from  the  last  Westminster)  that  ambient  crown  of  glory — an 
Englishman's  respectability.  The  great  proprietor  of  Pandemonium  is  also  in 
the  act  of  pointing  with  both  hands  at  once ;  the  extended  arm  is  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Methodist  body  to  the  fact  pointed  at,  with  great  spirit,  by  his 
left,  that  he  has  but  one  cloven  foot.  And  this,  that  the  Wesleyan  preachers,  who 
are  very  inaccurate  in  their  descriptions  (of  everything),  may  notice  more  readily, 
he  obligingly  projects  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  way  he  always  holds  it  in  con- 
versation. To  talk,  after  this  announcement,  of  the  Devil's  cloven  feet,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  will  be  plainly  incorrect.  The  other  foot  is  not  cloven,  but  composed 
of  two  elongated  toes,  which  in  moments  of  excitement  are  drawn  tightly  across 
each  other,  like  the  strings  of  a  bishop's  purse,  who  doesn't  lay  up  all  his  treasures 
in  Heaven.  If  any  doubt  remains  of  our  accuracy,  let  it  be  tested  by  our  ability 
to  illustrate  Scripture — a  test  commonly  deemed  sufficient  in  more  difficult  cases. 
The  great  disparity  which  our  artist  represents  between  the  length  of  one  leg  and 
the  length  of  the  other,  comes  about  by  his  '  following  copy,'  as  the  printer's  devil 
(a  recognised  authority)  expresses  it.  Through  the  enormous  elongation  of  the 
purse-string  leg,  and  the  inconvenient  shortness  of  its  cloven-footed  brother,  of 
course  the  proprietor  of  such  an  unequal  pair  is  spoiled  for  walking^  and  hence 
the  well-known  remark  in  Scripture — the  *  Devil  goes  up  and  down  the  earth  like 
a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.'  When  we  go  up  to  take  degrees  in 
theology,  we  expect  '  to  carry  ail  before  us'  by  putting  this  touch  of  religious  ety- 
mology in  our  'Examination  papers.'  If  the  reader  thinks  this  is  being  too 
familiar  with  satanic  personages,  let  him  hold  his  astonishment  till  next  week,  when 
we  expect  to  lay  before  him  the  first  of  Seven  engravings  we  have  had  made  from 
the  work  of  F.  Pim&nonti,  S.J.  G.  J.  H. 

JACOB'S   LADDER,  WITH  A  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST   PREACHER 

UPON  IT. 


J.,  of  Manchester,  writes  : — *  Here  is  "  Methodism  "  in  its  right  garments — peruse 
this  "  sermon  done  into"  the  dialect.  Can  it  be  that  Methodism,  which  feeds  on 
ignorance  and  thrives  on  falsehood,  thus  seeks  to  insult  its  poor  dupes?  It  may, 
it  seems,  thus  "  guage"  the  intelligence  (?)  of  its  more  benighted  brethren.  Any 
one  knows  why  the  Wesleyans  oppose  the  Lancashire  plan  of  education,  as  they 
have  done  here.  I  presume  you  see  the  Nation  regularly.  The  controversy, 
Linton  versus  Duffy,  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation.  Your  friends  the 
Jesuits  are  in  the  field,  but  who  is  there  to  cross  horns  (as  the  Yankees  say)  with 
the  Prior  of  Maynooth — who  appears  in  the  Nation.  Does  he  intend  to  defy  all  the 
calumniators  (as  he  calls  them)  of  the  "  Great  Order  ?" ' 

JACOB'S  LADDER.    A  SERMON. 

[taken      from     a    primitive     METHODIST     PREACHERS^     PLAN.] 

Text. — Genesis,  c.  xxviii.,  v.  12.  'And  he  dreamed,'  &c. 

Christian  Friends,— In  makin  a  few  remarks  on  t'  subject  before  us,  we  shall 
observe — 

I.  Its  length.     II.  Its  strength.     III.  Its  breadth.     IV.  T'  way  to  get  to  it. 

I.  Wees  describe  its  length.  It  reich't  between  t'  Heaven  and  Earth;  top  on 
it  alluded  to  the  Godhead ;  bottom  on  it,  to  the  Manhood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Lord  stood  aboon  it.  It  was  there  long  afore  Jacob  iver  saw  it,  and  its  there 
now  and  iver  will  be. 
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That  ladder  seem't  to  hoppen  a  communication  between  t'  Heaven  and  Earth. 

IT.  Wees  describe  its  strength.  Its  strong  enuflf  to  bear  t'  weight  of  all  t' 
world  if  they'd  go  up.  Devil  tried  to  push  it  daan  an'  his  emissaries,  Voltaire 
an' t'  other  infidels;  but  they  could  niver  stir  it  yet. 

III.  The  breadth.  Its  broad  enuflf  for  us  all  to  go  up  together ;  there's  no  casion 
to  push  one  another  in  going  up  :  sum  mak  it  so  narrow  wi  election  at  no  but  a  to 
o'  three  can  go  up ;  and  Winchester  made  it  so  broad  as  Devils  war  to  up  an  all. 

IV.  T'  way  to  get  to  it. 

1st.  We  mun  enquire.  2nd.  We  mun  begin  reit  fair  at  bottom.  3rd.  We 
mun  go  up  a  step  ivvery  day,  and  we  munnut  cum  daan  at  neet.  4th.  We  mun- 
nut  cum  daan  to  fetch  a  young  woman  up  :  there's  mony  a  one's  dun  so ;  and  then 
she'll  nother  go  up  hersel  nor  let  him  go  up.  5th.  We  munnut  hug  t'  world  on 
our  back — its  too  heavy — we  cannot  hug  it  up.  6th.  We  uiun  keep  our  een  fixed 
up  t'  hill;  we  munnut  look  abaat  us.  7th.  We  munnut  pick  at  one  another  as  we 
go  up.  8th.  We  mun  mind  we  don't  fall  asleep  at  top  on  't,  for  if  we  do  wees 
tummal  oflF — but  if  we  should  tummal  off  and  break  wun  leg,  we  mun  get  it  set, 
and  start  reit  fair  at  bottom  again.  Som  ell  tummal  off  at  middle  and  som  at  top 
ommost.  9th.  We  mun  stick  fast  or  wee'd  be  blown  of  wi' t'  winds  temptation. 
10th.  Sums  been  moping  about  for  years  and  niver  got  a  stip  yet :  going  about  fra 
one  means  o'  grace  t'  nother,  an  niver  get  into  t'  reit  way,  al  nother  go  up  them- 
selves, nor  let  others  go  up  :  sum  parents  want  to  pull  their  childer  daan, and  sum 
chikler  want  to  pull  their  parents  daan. — (Sold  by  A.  Weston,  93,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester.     Price  One  Penny.) 

THE  LATE  MR.  McARTHUR,  OF  HALIFAX. 


Mr.  McArthur  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  McArthur,  manufacturer,  of 
Inverness.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Breadalbane  ;  his  mother  was  of  the 
Campbells  of  that  neighbourhood.  He  was  born  at  Inverness,  in  1813.  He 
received  a  strict  religious  training,  including  daily  instructions  from  the  *  minister,' 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  McA.  lost  his  parents,  when 
his  eldest  sister  adopted  him  and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  On  leaving 
school,  he  was  placed  under  fhe  instruction  of  a  friend,  a  writer  (or  solicitor),  and 
articled  as  a  clerk,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  friends.  At  nineteen,  desirous  of  placing  himself  in 
a  self-supporting  position,  he  withdrew  from  the  care  of  his  sister,  to  try  his  for-' 
tune  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  engaged  himself,  in  a  branch  of  the  printing  business, 
to  Mr.  Cadeli  of  that  city.  He  studied  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism  with  great 
profit.  Though  in  very  humble  circumstances  at  this  time,  yet  he  could  spare  a 
shilling  per  week  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  instructive  books — illustrating 
that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  After  some  time  he  went  to  London 
and  finally  to  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  first  heard  (in  1838)  Lloyd  Jones 
on  Co-operation.  He  saw  great  truths  in  the  principle,  and  afterwards  earnestly 
inquired  into  it.  At  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  he  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to 
the  Social  Society  then  in  course  of  formation.  Two  years  after,  he  was  engaged 
as  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Halifax  Society.  In  1842  he  married  in  that 
town,  and  remained. 

Mr.  McArthur  was  always  found  thoroughly  master  of  those  subjects  to  which 
he  had  paid  attention,  which  implied  great  endowment  of  the  thinking  power. 


His  ability  in  debate,  his  powers  of  conversation,  were  admitted  by  the  frequency 
with  which  his  society  was  sought  by  those  even  who  did  not  coincide  with  his 
general  opinions.  As  an  advocate  of  Mr.  Owen's  views,  distinguishing  them  in 
relation  to  Political  Economy,  and  according  them  their  just  place  with  modera- 
tion, good  sense,  and  ability,  he  was  a  valuable  exponent,  and  his  loss  a  distinct 
cause  of  regret.  Though  identified  with  no  political  party,  yet  in  political  matters 
he  did  much  good  by  his  counsel  and  discretion.  Latterly  he  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  working  classes.  The  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  in  Halifax,  established  a  few  years  since,  and  now  a  flourishing 
and  excellent  institution,  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  exertions  and  fostering  care  for 
its  existence  and  orderly  arrangements.  His  energies  were  employed  furthering 
the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  He  aimed  at  happiness  in  this 
world.  His  mind  was  of  that  benevolent  order  that  could  see  no  absolute  evil  in 
nature — it  was  only  in  the  perversion  of  nature's  laws  that  he  saw  evil  resulting. 
He  repudiated  the  idea  of  neglecting  the  means  of  present  happiness  for  anticipa- 
tions of  future  enjoyment.  He  taught  and  lectured  with  a  zeal  and  activity  almost 
above  his  strength.  His  lectures  on  Phrenology  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  them. 

In  theology  Mr.  McArthur's  final  views  were  Pantheistical.  Seeing  God  in  all 
nature,  he  reverenced  his  laws  accordingly.  He  looked  not  upon  Deity  as  concen- 
trating his  favour  in  this  church  or  that.  In  chapels,  or  on  the  mountain  top,  he 
equally  recognised  God's  congregations.  His  mind  was  not  of  that  narrow  caste 
that  would  locate  the  existence  of  Deity  in  any  particular  place,  and  he  left  less  prac- 
tical minds  to  please  themselves  with  pictorial  and  imaginative  representations  of 
his  personality.  He  found  that  it  was  with  natural  objects  and  with  natural  laws 
he  had  to  deal ;  and  as  he  regarded  these  as  the  productions  of  Almighty  power, 
his  own  conscientious  judgment  was  satisfied  that  in  recognising  and  reverencing 
these,  he  must  legitimately  be  doing  homage  to,  and  gratefully  worshipping  the 
Great  Cause  of  All. 

Mr,  McArthur  was  by  profession  a  stationer,  adding  to  that  a  library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reading  public  ;  and  so  zealous  was  he  in  providing  for  the 
public  accommodation  in  this  respect,  that  in  a  very  few  years  he  accumulated 
one  of  the  most  extensive  circulating  libraries  probably  to  be  found  in  any  pro- 
vincial town  of  a  similar  size.  His  liberality  of  disposition  protected  him  from 
bias  as  to  the  selection  of  works.  His  superior  intelligence  gave  him  a  facility  in 
appropriating  to  his  stock  the  books  of  the  best  authors.  He  has  left  to  his 
widow,  who  continues  the  business,  a  library  complete  in  all  its  departments. 

His  mind  was  exceedingly  sensitive ;  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  and  to  a  weak 
constitution  the  shafts  of  a  cold  and  selfish  world  hastened  him  to  a  premature 
grave.  His  mind  to  the  last  was  happy  and  composed.  Death  had  no  terrors  to 
him  ;  he  yielded  cheerfully  to  the  demands  of  the  organic  laws.  No  fears  of  the 
future  haunted  his  imagination ;  his  only  regret  was  that  he  had  not  done  suffi- 
cient, and  could  not  do  more,  good.  He  died  as  if  falling  into  the  most  tranquil 
sleep,  leaving  his  features  with  that  happy  expression  indicative  of  his  last 
thoughts  revelling  in  the  sweets  of  an  imaginative  paradise.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1849,  aged  thirty-six  years.  His  funeral  was  numerously 
and  respectably  attended.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cemetery.  The  funeral 
service  was  performed  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Turner,  Unitarian  Minister,  displaying 
language  and  bearing  of  the  most  expanded  and  benevolent  order.  —  [Com- 
municated.l 
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Conformity, — It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  department  of  human  thought  and  endeavour 
conformity  has  triumphed  most.  Religion  comes  to  one's  mind  first ;  and  well  it  may, 
when  one  thinks  what  men  have  conformed  to  in  all  ages  in  that  matter.  If  we  pass 
to  art  or  science,  we  shall  see  there  too  the  wondrous  slavery  which  men  have  endured 
— from  puny  fetters,  moreover,  which  one  stirring  thought  would,  as  we  think,  have 
burst  asunder.  The  above,  however,  are  matters  not  within  every  one's  cognisance  5 
some  of  them  are  shut  in  by  learning,  or  the  show  of  it;  and  plain  'practical'  men 
would  say,  they  follow  where  they  have  no  business  but  to  follow.  But  the  way  in 
which  the  human  body  shall  be  covered  is  not  a  thing  for  the  scientific  and  the  learned 
only  ;  and  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  concern  in  no  small  degree  one-half  at  least  of  the 
creation.  It  is  in  such  a  simple  thing  as  dress  that  each  of  us  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  conformity  in  the  world.  A  wise  nation,  unsubdued  by  superstition, 
with  the  collected  experience  of  peaceful  ages,  concludes  that  female  feet  are  to  be 
clothed  by  crushing  them.  The  still  wiser  nations  of  the  West  have  adopted  a  swifter 
mode  of  destroying  health,  and  creating  angularity,  by  crushing  the  upper  part  of  the 
female  body.  In  such  matters  nearly  all  people  conform.  Our  brother  man  is  seldom 
so  bitter  against  us  as  when  we  refuse  to  adopt  at  once  his  notions  of  the  Infinite.  But 
even  religious  dissent  were  less  dangerous  and  more  respectable  than  dissent  in  dress. 
If  you  want  to  see  what  men  will  do  in  the  way  of  conformity,  take  a  European  hat  for 
your  subject  of  meditation.  I  daresay  there  are  twenty~two  millions  of  people  at  this 
minute  each  wearing  one  of  these  hats  in  order  to  please  the  rest.  Looking  at  old 
pictures,  we  may  sometimes  see  how  modern  clothes  have  attained  their  present  pitch 
of  frightfulness  and  inconvenience.  This  matter  of  dress  is  one  in  which  perhaps  you 
might  expect  the  wise  to  conform  to  the  foolish  ;  and  they  have.  When  we  have  once 
come  to  aright  estimate  of  the  strength  of  conformity,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  more 
kindly  disposed  to  eccentricity  than  we  usually  are.  Even  a  wilful  or  an  absurd  eccen- 
tricity is  some  support  against  the  weighty  commonplace  conformity  of  the  world.  If 
it  were  not  for  some  singular  people  who  persist  in  thinking  for  themselves,  in  seeing 
for  themselves,  and  in  being  comfortable,  we  should  all  collapse  into  a  hideous  uniformity. 
It  is  worth  while  to  analyse  that  influence  of  the  world  which  is  the  right  arm  of  con- 
formity. Some  persons  bend  to  the  world  in  all  things,  from  an  innocent  belief  that 
what  so  many  people  think  must  be  right.  Others  have  a  vague  fear  of  the  world,  as 
of  some  wild  beast  which  may  spring  out  upon  them,  at  any  time.  Tell  them  they  are 
safe  in  their  houses  from  this  myriad-eyed  creature :  they  still  are  sure  that  they  shall 
meet  with  it  some  day,  and  would  propitiate  its  favour  at  any  sacrifice.  Many  men 
contract  their  idea  of  the  world  to  their  own  circle,  and  what  they  imagine  to  be  said  in 
that  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  is  their  idea  of  public  opinion — *  as  if  to  use  a 
saying  of  Southey's,  '  a  number  of  worldings  made  a  world.'  "With  some  unfortunate 
people  the  much-dreaded  '  world'  shrinks  into  one  person  of  more  mental  power  than 
their  own,  or  perhaps  merely  of  coarser  nature  :  and  the  fancy  as  to  what  this  person 
will  say  about  anything  they  do  sits  upon  them  like  a  nightmare.  Happy  the  man  who 
can  embark  his  small  adventure  of  deeds  and  thoughts  upon  the  shallow  waters  around 
his  home,  or  send  them  afloat  on  the  wide  sea  of  humanity,  with  no  great  anxiety  in  either 
case  as  to  what  reception  they  may  meet  with  !  And  in  all  things  a  man  must  beware 
of  so  conforming  himself  as  to  crush  his  nature,  and  forego  the  purpose  of  his  being. 
We  must  look  to  other  standards  than  what  men  may  say  or  think.  We  must  not 
abjectly  bow  down  before  rules  and  usages,  but  must  refer  to  principles  and  purposes. 
In  a  few  words,  we  must  think  not  whom  we  are  following,  but  what  are  we  doing: — 
Friends  in  Council. 
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The  Gorham  Case— The  Gorhara  case  promises  to  be  fruitful  in  results  which  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  not  been  able  to  prevent.  The  Puseyite 
section  are  extremely  indignant  at  a  decision  which  allowes  a  man  to  believe  almost  any- 
thing, and  says  that  both  baptismal  regeneration  and  non-baptismal  regeneration  are 
included  in  the  formularies  of  the  church.  The  high  church  devotees  are  determined 
that  the  church  teaches  baptismal  regeneration,  and  no  other  regeneration,  and  they 
are  protesting  with  all  their  might  (such  as  it  is)  against  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal 
which  has  just  given  such  a  politic  and  convenient  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  A  number  of  Puseyite  clergymen  (among  whom  are  Pusey  himself,  and  Reble, 
who  is  really  a  first-rate  poet)  have  signed  a  string  of  resolutions  against  the  recent 
decision,  and  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter  it  is  not  very  easy  to  foresee.  It  was 
amusing  to  hear  Hume  the  other  night  bring  the  question  before  the  house ,  and  ask 
the  Premier  what  the  government  meant  to  do  with  reference  to  Mr.  Denison,  who 
does  not  like  to  see  the  state  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  What  subject  is 
there,  from  free  trade  down  to  baptismal  regeneration,  that  Hume  does  not  take  an 
interest  in  ?  He  is  always  the  first  to  interrogate  the  government,  whether  about 
foreign  refugees  or  English  refractory  clergymen,  and  his  minute,  scrutinising,  ever 
watchful  attention  to  the  public  interests  is  vastly  superior  to  the  attention  which  men 
in  general  bestow  upon  their  own  personal  concerns. — London  Correspondent  of  the 
Birmingham  Mercury,  March  23,  1850. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  Principia. — In  the  early  days  of  the  Newtonian  discoveries 
the  Jesuits,  anxious  not  to  be  themselves  behind  the  world  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  keep  back  as  long  as  possible,  published  a  translation  of  the  Principia,  with  a  preface 
stating  that  it  was  to  be  only  as  a  theory,  and  that  nothing  in  it  was  to  be  believed 
which  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  church  ;  and  even  in  these 
liberal  days  the  scientific  writer  not  unfrequently  ends  his  book  with  a  doxology  which 
saves  his  orthodoxy  by  compromising  his  sincerity. — Daily  NewSy1>io.\\1\. — [Might 
this  not  stand  as  a  concluding  paragraph  to  the  '  Vestiges  of  the  Creation  V] 

Toleration. — Religious  intolerance  is  the  offspring  of  zeal  and  sectarianism.  When 
a  sectarian  is  very  zealous,  he  must  be  intolerant.  When  he  is  not  zealous,  he  is  reli- 
giously indifierent.  Therefore,  intolerance  is  sectarian  religion.  Sectarian  toleration  is 
sectarian  irreligion.  Truth  alone  can  establish  pure  religious  toleration.  Infidels  are 
not  tolerant ;  they  are  sectarians.  No  sect  is  tolerant.  There  is  no  toleration  in 
society.  Nobody  knows  how  to  be  tolerant  without  being  indifferent. — Family  Herald, 
No.  559.  —  [This  must  be  regarded,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  hastily  and  incon* 
siderately.     The  four  last  sentences  are  untrue.] 

The  *  Law  op  God'  Defined. — Mr^.  Roebuck  said,  *  He  had  heard  throughout 
that  discussion  constantly  appeals  to  the  Law  of  God,  as  if  it  were  something  different 
from  the  Law  of  Nature.  He  took  it  that  the  Law  of  God  meant  what  they  liked  to 
construe  it  to  mean.  Prejudice  and  feeling  caused  them  to  take  a  certain  view,  and 
that  they  called  the  Law  of  God. — Daily  News,  March  7th. — [These  observations  are 
identical  with  those  constantly  made  by  the  Reasoner,  and  it  is  cheering  to  hear  a  man 
in  Mr.  Roebuck's  position  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  views  we  have  so  often 
urged.] 

What  to  Pray  for. — Preachers  say  pray,  *  Pray  for  grace  that  Infidelity  and  un- 
belief may  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  that  grace  may  abound  :'  rather  pray,  or 
use  your  best  endeavours,  for  common  sense,  that  ignorance  and  superstition  may  be 
banished  from  the  world  —  that  universal  love  may  abound.  —  Age  of  Reason 
(American.) 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DESIGN  ARGUMENT  ? 


ADDRESSED  TO  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

My  Lord, — In  your  note  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  you  say  that  my  paper  on  the  design 
argument  '  proceeds  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  whole  argument.' 
Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  the  misapprehension  lies  not  with  me,  but  with  you. 
1  have  apprehended  the  design  argument  j  you  have  misapprehended  my  criticism 
on  it. 

The  design  argument,  wholly  and  entirely,  depends  on  this  proposition,  *  There 
cannot  be  design  without  an  intelligent  designer.'  In  my  former  paper,!  attempted 
to  show  this  proposition  to  be  false,  by  exhibiting  numerous  objects  bearing  une- 
quivocal marks  of  profound  design,*  which — if  the  evidence  of  our  senses  is  to 
depended  on— have  been  produced  through  the  agency  of  non-intelligent  causes 
alone.  If  an  intelligent  agent  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  these  designs,  we 
certainly  know  nothing  whatever  of  such  agency  ;  for  we  never  saw  this  agent — 
never  heard  this  agent -never  felt  this  agent.  If  It  exists,  neither  Its  presence, 
nor  Its  mode  of  action,  come  under  the  cognisance  of  any  of  our  senses.  Then 
why  should  we  suppose  It  to  exist?  To  this  query  the  theist  will  reply— The 
wonderful  designs  exhibited  in  the  Organic  Kingdom  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  non-intelligent  agents,  because  there  cannot  be  design  without  an  intelligent  de- 
signer. To  this,  I  answer — If  the  natural  objects  which  we  at  present  behold  are 
designs,  and  if  they  have  been  produced  through  the  agency  of  non-intelligent 
causes  alone,  then,  the  proposition  on  which  the  argument  is  based  must  be  a  false 
proposition.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  proposition  on  which  the  design  argument  is 
based  is  a  true  proposition,  then,  the  natural  objects  which  we  at  present  behold 
— no  matter  how  wonderful  soever  their  structures  may  be — cannot  be  designs, 
because  they  have  been  produced  through  the  agency  of  non-intelligent  causes 
alone,  which  causes,  according  to  the  proposition,  are  incapable  of  producing 
designs. 

You  will,  perhaps,  tell  me  this  dilemma  can  be  surmounted,  simply  by  consider- 
ing natural  objects  SiS  copies,  bearing  a  relation  to  their  originals,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  relation  which  engravings  bear  to  the  copper-plates  from  which  they 
have  been  struck,  or,  newspapers  to  the  types  from  which  they  have  been  printed. 

If  the  natural  objects  which  we  at  present  behold  are  only  copies,  how  came 
theists  to  discover  this  ?     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

My  Lord,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Aliquis. 

ANSWER  OF  THE  •  WESTMINSTER   AND  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY'  TO 

THE  'REASONER.' 


Sir,— Having  been  the  first  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  article  in  the  Westminster y 
on  which  you  wrote  Strictures  in  Vindication  of  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Freethinkers  in  general,  in  No.  1 98,  permit  me  to  present  to  your  readers  the  answer 
which  appeared  in  the  last  Westminster,  which  at  least  will  show  you  how  much  better 
it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  philosophers  than  into  the  hands  of  priests.  The  remarks 
of  the  editor,  which  are  as  follow,  seem  to  me  to  admit  nearly  all  you  desired. 

•  In  my  former  paper  I  stated  that  /  was  not  convinced  natural  objects  were 
'  designs,'  but  that  1  was,  for  the  present,  willing  to  admit  they  were  so. 
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« The  editor  of  the  Reasotier  (a  weekly  philosophical  publication)  complains,  in 
No.  198,  of  the  severity  and  inaccuracy  of  some  remarks  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Richard 
Carlile  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  article  entitled  "  Religious  Faith  and  Modern 
Scepticism."  The  notice  was  incidental,  and  was  not  intended  to  raise  a  question  of 
the  honesty  and  fearlessness  of  the  men,  still  less  to  condemn  them  for  poverty.  But 
we  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  by  adopting  the  tone  of  scoffing  at  things  held  to 
be  sacred  ^tne  charge  to  which  Richard  Carlile  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  were  amenable), 
that  a  spirit  of  earnestness  can  be  promoted  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  The  editor 
of  the  Reasoner  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  phrase  "  perfectly  detestable,"  was 
applied  in  the  article  to  the  philosophical  works  of  either  Paine  or  Palmer  ;  but  there 
were  some  publications  exposed  for  sale  by  Richard  Carlile,  in  his  shop  in  Fleet-street, 
which  strictly  merited  that  appellation,  and  were  altogether  indefensible.' — P.  262, 

An  article  of  great  interest  and  ability  in  the  same  number,  on  the  '  Liberty  of  Rome,' 
contains  a  quotation  from  the  Reasoner,  with  acknowledgment. 

Annotator. 


AN   AMIABLE    CHRISTIAN. 


[In  this  character,  so  it  seems,  Mr.  Steer  desires  to  address  us  again.  As  he  will  prefer 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  words,  we  therefore  give  them.  Strange  speakers,  as  the  public 
will  think,  mount  our  platform.] 

Mr.  Steer  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Reasoner,  and  begs  to  thank  Mr.  Holyoake  for 
the  publicity  given  to  his  letter  of  the  19th  of  October  last.  Mr.  Steer  is  not  without 
hope  that  some  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  supporters  may  be  induced,  by  the  perusal  of  this 
correspondence,  to  reconsider  what  system  of  morality  and  eVreligion  they  are  aiding  ; 
and  such  reflection  cannot  but  lead  (in  a  few  instances,  at  least)  to  the  perception  and 
recognition  of  far  higher  and  holier  principles,  it  is  charitable  to  believe,  Mr.  Holyoake 
is  capable  of  conceiving.  Entertaining  a  firm  belief  in  the  '  progress  of  the  human  race,' 
under  the  ruling  providence  of  God,  Mr.  Steer  has  no  hesitation  in  predicting  (which 
he  did  nol  in  his  former  letter)  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  Reasoner  and  all  other 
blasphemous  publications.  The  press  has  been  fearfully  perverted  to  the  injury  of  the 
ignorant  by  designing  and  wicked  men  ;  but  no  sensible  being  can  doubt  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  sound  religious  and  moral  principles.  The  presumptuous  self-sufficiency  of 
ignorance  has  ever,  with  increase  of  knowledge,  been  corrected  and  superseded  by  the 
genuine  humility  of  the  real  philosopher,  Mr.  Steer  will  have  much  pleasure  in  burn- 
ing any  copies  of  the  Reasoner,  or  other  similar  publications,  which  Mr.  Holyoake  may 
send  him,  but  declines  all  further  correspondence. 

14,  College  Terrace,  March  15th,  1850. 


[We  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Steer  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  improvement  and 
intercourse  which  should  have  taught  him  more  courtesy  than  he  displays.  We,  how- 
ever, will  do  the  Christian  body  (the  Unitarians)  with  which  he  is  associated  the  justice 
to  own,  that  they  very  much  regret  the  manifestations  which  he  makes.  We  have  not 
had  anything  so  self-sufficient  since  Mr.  Gillespie  did  us  the  honour  to  bestow  his  com- 
munications upon  us.  Mr.  Steer  has  a  talent  for  being  disagreeable,  and  to  make  other 
persons  sensible  of  it  he  evidently  considers  a  Christian  duty.  We  wish  him.no  worse 
harm  than  that  he  may  enjoy,  without  competition,  the  entire  monopoly  of  his  taste. 
He  indeed  threatens  to  write  to  us  no  more  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  contrives  to 
speak,  enables  us  to  bear  his  silence  better  than  could  be  expected. — Ed.] 
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THE     'NATION'     ON     SCEPTICISM. 


The  following  is  the  communication  alluded  to  last  week  : — 

Sir, — We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Gavan  Daffy  with  this  significant  passage,  in 
a  reply  to  your  correspondent,  W.  J.  Linton  : — '  We  desire  a  good  understanding  with 
the  people  of  England,  the  working  millions  ;  but  we  will  not  accept  their  help,  the 
prurient  literature  manufactured  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Reynolds,  or  the  icy  scepticism  retailed 
by  Mr.  Watson.' 

The  distinction  he  is  good  enough  to  draw  between  prurient  literature  and  scepticism 
is  certainly  better  than  the  indiscriminate  accusation  to  which  we  are  commonly  sub- 
jected. 

In  a  following  Nation  Mr.  Linton  made  defensive  remarks  of  Mr.  Watson,  which  I 
regret  not  to  have  at  hand.     Mr.  Duffy  made  this  rejoinder : — 

'  You  conceive  I  am  unjust  to  Mr.  Watson,  when  I  couple  his  name  with  G. 
W.  Reynolds  the  dealer  in  filth  by  wholesale  and  retail.  Am  I  indeed  ?  I  have  not 
leisure  to  rummage  my  litter  basket  for  a  Northern  Star  containing  his  list  of  pub- 
lications, but  I  am  grievously  mistaken  if  it  would  not  furnish  a  suitable  library  for 
Pandemonium.  I  promise  to  investigate  this  matter,  however,  and  speedily,  and  for 
quite  another  purpose  than  this  little  duel.  But  upon  this,  and  all  its  kindred  topics,  t 
ask  you  to  remember  that  my  opinions  are  not  new  to  you.  For  many  years  I  have 
thought  the  fatal  weakness  of  democracy  lay  precisely  in  this  direction.' — Nation^  23rd 
March,  1850. 

Mr.  Duffy,  who  is  so  scrupulously  nice  about  religion  in  the  hands  of  others,  in  the 
Nation^  of  March  23rd,  spoke  sneeringly  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell  and  his  faithful  twelve,' 
this  indicating  a  comparison  which,  in  the  '  publications '  of  Mr.  Watson,  would  be 
deemed  '  fit  for  Pandemonium.'  E. 

A    GEOLOGICAL    DAY. 


Sir, — Having  been  glancing  over  a  supplement  issued  with  No.  5  of  your  journal,  I 
have  just  lighted  upon  a  paragraph  from  a  correspondent,  headed  '  The  Length  of  a 
Geological  Day,'  upon  which  I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks,  supposing  that,  as  you  stand  forward  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  free  discussion 
and  the  unfettered  expression  of  opinion,  you  will  not  object  to  insert  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  call  the  writer's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  has 
not  written  a  short  paragraph  of  thirteen  lines  without  stating  a  palpable  contradiction, 
for  in  commencing  he  says,  '  Before  geology  sprung  into  existence,  the  term  day  was 
held  to  signify  nothing  more  than  24  hours.  But  since  our  priests  have  discovered 
that  such  a  meaning  cannot  be  held  unless  they  oppose  the  revelations  of  geology,  which 
rest  upon  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  contemned,  they  therefore  have  had  recourse  to  another 
rendering  of  the  passage,  viz.,  Day  signifies  a  period  of  time.'  After  which,  he  tells 
us  that  '  such  men  as  a  Buckland,  a  Pye  Smith,  a  Hugh  Miller,  cause  fair  and  truthful 
science  to  bow  at  the  foot  of  religion.'  Now,  most  unquestionably  either  of  these  state- 
ments completely  overturns  the  other.  Jf  one,  therefore,  be  true,  the  other  must  neces- 
sarily be  false  ;  for,  according  to  the  first,  science  has  so  far  had  the  pre-eminence  as  to 
cause  even  the  priests  themselves  to  alter  passages  in  their  sacred  text  book  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  modern  days,  thus  making  theology  bow  at  the 
foot  of  science,  while,  according  to  the  last,  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  viz.,  the  making 
science  bow  at  the  foot  of  religion.  I  leave  these  two  statements  for  *  W.  Y.  P.'  to 
reconcile  as  he  can. 

But  a  contradiction  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  remarkable  little  article. 
There  is  something  which  appears  to  me  to  savour  very  much  of  the  untrue,  but  which, 
I  grant,  is  stated  in  such  a  plausible  manner,  that  many  will  be  likely  to  agree  with  it, 
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and  few  to  detect  its  errors,  namely,  the  play  upon  the  word  day.  *  Before  geology 
sprung  into  existence  (says  W.  Y.  P.),  the  term  day  was  held  to  signify  nothing  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.'  Well,  what  then  ?  Has  its  meaning  ever  been  changed  ?  Ah  ! 
yes,  says  your  correspondent,  now  they  tell  us  that  day  signifies  a  period  of  time.  Stay, 
friend  W.  Y.  P.,  not  quite  so  fast ;  I  rather  expect  they  tell  you  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  raise  no  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  day,  but  the  Hebrew  word 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  day  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Thus,  then,  it 
is  not  the  conversion  of  twenty-four  hours  into  a  period  of  time,  but  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  time  has  ever  been  rightly  expressed  by  24  hours  as  an  English  day. 

I  suppose  no  one  will  assert  that  translators  are,  or  ever  were,  infallible  ;  and  if  not, 
then  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  should  make  an  error  in  their  work  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  original.  Such  has  unquestionably  been  the  ca!=e  in  this  instance  (which  is 
but  one  of  hundreds),  and  though  we  may  be  indebted  to  geology  for  making  this  mani- 
fest, yet  having  once  been  noticed  it  would  remain  visible,  though  geology  were  entirely 
removed. 

The  word  rendered  day  in  our  English  version  of  the  Bible,  is  in  the  Hebrew  yom^ 
and  any  impartial  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth  who  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
turn  to  the  various  passages  where  this  word  occurs,  must  at  once  see  that  there  is  good 
authority  for  rendering  it  not  day,  but  epoch.  For  instance,  in  Genesis,  ch.  ii.,v.  4, 
we  read,  *  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  day  (heyom) 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens. '  Now,  here  it  includes  the  whole 
of  the  other  six  days.  In  Job,  ch.  xviii.,  v.  20,  it  relates  to  the  whole  period  of  a  man's 
life — *  They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day'  (yomu) ;  and  in  Isaiah, 
ch.  XXX.,  v.  8,  it  indicates  a  still  longer  period — '  Now  go  note  it  in  a  book  that  it  may 
be  far  the  latter  day  {leyom)  for  ever  and  ever.'  Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced, 
but  these  are  sufficient.  G.  Sexton,  M.D.,  B.A. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. — Previously  acknowledged,  693| Six- 
pences.— J.  N.,  Wandsworth,  2. — 0.  Lees,  Congleton,  1. — J.  Prostor,  per  ditto,  1. — 
John  Russell,  Barrhead,  GlasgDW,  1. — W.  P.,  Burslem,  1. — D,  Ruffy,  1. — James 
Spurr,  Liverpool,  1.— B.  L  R.,  2.— H.  C.  M.,  2.— R.  P.,  2.— J.  B.  1.— Thomas  Bott 
and  Co.,  Liverpool,  2. — W.  S.  H.,  Cambridge,  1. — ^Total,  711^  Sixpences. 


For  *Reasoner.' — Previously  acknowledged,  398s.  6d. — J.  N.,  Wandsworth,  Is. — 
J.  Brown,  York,  2s. — William  Crabtree,  Hebden  Bridge,  Is. — H.  L.,Ditton,  (for  dis- 
tribution of  Reasoner)  Is — W.  Mallalieu,  2s.  6d. — James  Spurr,  Is. — D.  Rufiy,  Is. — 
H.  M.,  per  Mr.  E.  Truelove,  6s. — W.  R.,  Liverpool,  20s.— F.  McLaren,  Darlington, 
Is. — Thomas  Richmond,  per  ditto,  Is. — William  Richmond,  per  ditto.  Is. — James 
Hogg,  Hawick,  Is. — We  have  also  to  acknowledge,  as  contributions  to  the  closing 
volume,  130s.  from  W.  J.  B.,  being  thirteen  weeks'  subscription  of  10s.;  [W.J.B.  has  sent 
in  addition,  £5  to  a  contributor  to  whom  we  considered  ourselves  indebted  for  valuable 
communications].  A  Friend  of  Reason,  and  also  an  able  contributor  to  our  columns, 
has  added  5s.  per  week,  making  65s.  ;  this  he  joined  with  W.  J.  B.,  to  guarantee  at 
the  outset  the  Penny  Series.  To  our  constant  friend  Aliquis  we  have  been  indebted  for 
£5  5s. — Thus  making,  in  all,  730s. 


For  the  Commencing-  Volume.— We  have  to  acknowledge  another  £b  from  Aliquis. — 
W.J.B.  continues  his  weekly  subscription  of  10s. — A  Friend  of  Reason,  who  before  joined 
with  W.  J.  B.,  continues  5s.  per  week. — The  following  are  separate  subscriptions  from 
persons  anxious  to  show  that  the  cause  of  Utilitarian  Truth  has  friends  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  Orthodox  Error:  Mr.  Plasto,  2s.  6d,— W.  S.  H.,  Cambridge,  Is.— -A  Friend, 
per  Mr.  Watson,  5s.— Abram  Popjoy,  per  ditto,  Is. J.  — C,  2s.— F.  W.,  Gissing  (Quar- 
terly), Is.— F.  L.  H,G.,  towards  the  expense  of  the  rojal  portrait  of  Satan  (which  we 
have  handed  to  the  artist),  3s.    Total,  £6  10s.  6d. 
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GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— April  12th  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
•  The  National  Reform  League.'  13th,  [8|],  Mr. 
Holyoake's  Logic  Class.  14th  [7],  Sartor,  'The 
Bible — its  Belation  to  Religion  and  Progress.* 

Hall  of  Science,  Citv  Road.— April  llth  [8], 
Mr.  Charles  Southwell,  'Signs  of  the  Times,'  l4th 
[7],  Thomas  Cooper,  '  Rienzi  the  Tribune,  and  the 
.Good  Estate.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— April  14th  [7],  J-  B-  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Young  Men's  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2, 
Little  Dean  Street,  Soho. — April  12th,  Discussion 
— Question,  '  Are  Theatres  a  Source  of  Good  or 
Evil?' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.- April  14th  [11 J  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture.  [7  p>m.],  Mr.  lerson 
will  Lecture, 

Institute  of  Progress,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane 
Square.— April  14th  [7^],  Mr.  Beal,  'Life  and 
Character  of  Lord  Brougham,' 

British  Coffee  House,  Newcastle  Place,  Edgware 
Road.— April  10th  [8^],  Grammar  Class,  by  Mr. 
Holyoake. 


INTIMATIONS. 
Received. — J.  N.,  who  pursues  the  plan  of  leaving 
his  copy  of  the  Reasoner  at  his  bookseller's  to 
be  exhibited  a  day  or  two  before  Jie  takes  it,  has 
procured  the  sale  of  others.  Several  friends  find 
this  plan  useful.  Any  one  supplying  J.  N.  with 
Nos.  .^2,  44, 45, 48,  49,  and  50  of  the  Reasoner  will 
oblige:  send  them  to  the  office,  with  price. — J. 
Brown,  York,  will  circulate  several  dozens  of  the 
Logic  of  Death  in  this  cathedral  city.— Cleone. — 
A  Family's  communication  read  with  much  plea- 
sure. Time  does  not  permit,  at  this  juncture, 
such  attempts. — W.  Pendleton.  His  friendly 
letter  to  hand.  W.  P.  will  order  two  dozens  of 
the  Logic  of  Death,  Blandy's  edition. — G.  Sexton, 
M.D.,  B.A.— W.  Howick.— L.  C.  H.— W.  E.  B. 
Thanks  for  his  aid  to  the  >iew8paper  Stamp 
Abolition  Committee.— G.  S.  In  the  full  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Leader  there  are  several  phrases 
which  we  could  not  adopt,  but  which  are  no 
doubt  true  to  the  writers. — '  Canna  Be's '  letter 
takes  up  the  ground  which  belongs  to  the  opener 
of  the  debate. — Cleone.  His  letters  relating  to 
political  action  are  carefully  considered. — J. 
Stephenson,  and  extracts. — James  Hogg.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  our  venerable  friend,  should 
he  be  able  to  travel  so  far. — Z.  D.  His  order  of 
twelve  of  the  Logic  of  Death,  to  be  posted  to 
twelve  Scotch  clergymen,  has  been  handed  to 
our  publisher,  who  will  take  care  that  they  are 
sent. 


I^HE  LEADER:  a  Liberal  Weekly  Newspaper. 
Perfect  Freedom  of  Opinion  in  Politics,  Reli. 
gion,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Delivered  every  Saturday  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.    Price  Sixpence. 

J.  Clayton,  jun.,  265,  Straiid,  and  all  News- 
agents.  • 

HIKE  PEOPLE'S  REVIEW  of  LITERATURE 
1  and  POLITICS.  Edited  by  Friends  of  '  Order 
and  Progress.'  Now  ready,  price  6d.,  No.  3,  for 
April,  containing: — Art.  1.  Calculations  of  Pro- 
gress. 2.  Literature  oi  American  Individuality. 
3.  Foreign  Colonisation  debated.  4.  Importance 
of  the  Polish  Question  in  the  Politics  of  Europe. 
5.  Ancient  and  Modern  Notions  of  Democracy, 
BobThin's  concluding  Cuts  at  the  Times. 

Vol.  I.  of  '  The  People's  Review,'  in  an  illus- 
trated wrapper,  price  Is.  6d.,  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 

C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion-court,  Eleet-street. 


THE  PEOPLE  :  a  Weekly  Periodical.  Price 
One  Penny.    By  Josenh  Barker. 

The  People  is  thoroughly  Democratic :  it  is,  in 
fact.  Republican.  It  strikes  at  the  life  of  all  Here- 
ditary and  Class  Legislation  ;  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  both  of  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy;  it  aims 
at  the  thorough  and  universal  emancipation  of 
humanity.  It  does  these  openly,  boldly,  and 
zealously.  It  has,  besides,  of  late  become  the 
counsellor  of  intending  Emigrants.  Mr.  Barker 
has  been  in  America,  and  is  giving  his  readers  the 
result  of  his  travels  and  observations  there.  It  is, 
besides,  the  Herald  and  Advocate  of  Reform  in 
general.  It  pleads  for  Progress  and  Improvement 
in  all  things.  It  seeks  to  promote  the  free  and 
full  development  of  the  whole  human  being  and  of 
the  whole  human  family.  Teetotalism,  Phono- 
graphy, and  Phrenology  —  Reform  in  Theology, 
Dietetics,  and  the  Healing  Art— all  share  its  aid. 
It  is  a  wholesome  and  universal  Reformer. 

Mr.  Barker  has  just  published  No.  1,  Price  One 
Penny,  of  his  Review  of  the  Bible. 

Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  Abel  Heywood, 
Oldham  Street,  Manchester ;  and  may  be  had  of 
all  liberal  booksellers. 

LITERARY  &  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION, 
John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Mrs.  Bailey  announces  that  she  has  established 
a  School  for  Girls  at  the  above  Institution,  which, 
for  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  com- 
mencement, has  been  well  attended. 

Mrs.  Bailey  hopes,  through  assiduous  attention, 
to  merit  the  support  of  the  friends  of  Secular 
Education,  and  by  strenuous  exertion  to  develop 
the  mental  faculties  of  those  children  entrusted  to 
her  care. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE.— Reader  !  you  may  obtain 
any  of  the  following  works,  with  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  at  Cook's  Book,  Newspaper, 
and  Periodical  Depot,  5,  Sims's  Alley,  Broadmead, 
Bristol : — 

Eliza  Cook's  Journal,  Monthly  Observer,  Public 
Good,  Family  Friend,  Household  Friend,  Family 
Economist,  People's  Review,  Democratic  Review, 
Dickens's  Household  Words,  Reasoner,  Lancashire 
Beacon,  Spirit  of  Freedom,  Barker's  People,  Pro- 
gressionist, Reformer,  Mechanics'  Organ,  The 
Helper,  Home  Circle,  London  Journal,  Family 
Herald,  Reynolds's  Miscellany,  Rejnolds's  Poli- 
tical Instructor,  Lloyd's  Miscellany,  Working 
Man's  Friend,  Vegetarian  Advocate,  Vegetarian 
Messenger,  Cooper's  Journal,  Medical  Journal, 
Stage  Manager,  Penny  Illustrated  News,  Penny 
Times,  Knitting  Books,  Crochet  Books,  Song  Books, 
Amusement  Books.  All  works  published  by  Watson 
and  Winn,  &c.  All  the  London  and  Bristol  News- 
papers sent  to  any  address. 

N.B.— It  has  been  stated,  with  a  view  to  my  in- 
jury,  that  I  sell  obscene  works.  This  I  totally 
deny,  and  beg  to  remark  that  the  worst  book  (in 
my  opinion)  which  I  sell  is  the  Bible.  A  large 
and  increasing  demand  from  an  intelligent  public 
proves  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 
The  Trade  Supplied. 


OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Ct.nada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 
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Now  that  Mr.  A.  Dyson  has  removed  from  Shorcditch  to  Chiii well-street,  readers 
— *J.  S.  B.,'  of  Curtain-road,  and  others  —  desiro  to  be  informed  where  they  can 
procure  the  Reasoner  in  Shoreditch  ?  We  are  not  aware,  but  trust  our  friends 
will  order  it  of  Booksellers  near  them,  until  they  create  places  where  it  can  be  had. 

All  orders  for  Books,  back  numbers  of  the  lieasonsr,  etc.,  must  be  addressed  to 
our  publisher,  and  not  to  the  editor.  Any  applications  for  scarce  numbers  are 
shown  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  renders  what  assistance  he  can  in  supplying  them. 

All  post-office  orders  intended  for  the  Reasoner  must  be  made  payable  to  the  full 
name  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Chief  Office,  London. 

Will  correspondents  observe,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  manuscripts  ? 

Beattie,  the  poet,  wrote  some  beautiful  lines,  commencing 

At  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

which  I  think  must  have  been  a  close  imitation  of  the  Greek  poet,  who  likened 
Death  to  an  Everlasting  Rest ;  but  when,  some  years  afterwards,  Beattie  attacked 
the  infidel  philosophy  of  David  Hume,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Truth,'  some  friend  sug- 
gested to  him  that  by  consigning  man  to  eternal  sleep,  he  was  maintaining  the 
same  doctrines  which  he  was  denouncing — Beattie  saw  his  position,  and  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  poems  a  stanza  of  the  piece  above  alluded  to  was  entirely 
suppressed.  The  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  monarchs,  George  the  Third,  conferred 
upon  Beattie  a  pension  of  £200  a-year.  The  '  Essay  upon  Truth'  was  for  long 
very  popular,  and  in  my  younger  days  I  have  often  heard  it  alluded  to  as  a  closer 
to  all  impious  heretics,  but  it  is  now  deservedly  forgotten ;  indeed,  put  upon  the 
shelf,  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  moths.  P.  M.,  M.D. 

Among  the  deaths  recorded  in  No,  1  of  the  Leader,  on  the  23rd  instant,  at 
Brighton,  is  that  of  William  Linton,  Esq.,  aged  72,  father  of  W.  J,  Linton. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  organisation 
on  the  part  of  freethinkers  in  this  locality,  in  order  effectually  to  rouse  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  an  exercise  of  their  reason  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience, 
desire  that  all  willing  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  liberal  doctrines  will  enrol  their 
names,  and  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
at  Mr.  Pedrick's  Coffee-house,  Edgeware-road,  at  half-past  eight  precisely.  Henry 
S.  Long,  Thomas  Pedrick,  E.  G.  Peel,  H.  Garrett,  Richard  Coney,  W.  E.  Perry, 
Joseph  Wild,  J.  T.  Donney,  William  Wynne. 

We  take  the  following  lines  from  an  '  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,' 
by  his  friend  Paul  Rodgers  : — 

Elliott,  clear-headed,  noble-hearted  !  Rest  thee,  in  thine  Elysian  home. 
Thy  task  is  o'er  ;  Now  thou  art  weary  : 

The  world,  and  grief,  and  thee  have  parted,  I,  too,  shall  tire,  and  long  to  come, 
To  meet  no  more.  For  age  is  dreary. 

Yes,  rest  is  '  welcome,'  thou  couldst  tell,  Mean  time,  with  Fowler,  T  shall  wander, 

O'erlaboured  spirit !  To  track  thy  feet ; 

And,  patriot !  few  e'er  earned  so  well  And,  where  thy  own  loved  streams  meander, 

What  patriots  merit.  Thy  spirit  meet. 

A  glorious  battle  thou  hast  fought,  Yes,  true,  and  brave,  and  giant-hearted  ! 

And  won  it  too  !  We  part  in  pain  : 

Though  tried,  thy  faith,  at  last,  was  taught,  But,  where  true  friends  are  never  parted, 

That  truth  is  true.  VVe'U  meet  again. 


London :   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  >pril  lOth,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  tbeir 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


FATHER  PINAMONTI'S  WORK  ON   HELL,  NOW  PUBLISHING  BY 
THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  IN  ENGLAND. 


We  pass  from 
the  monarch  of 
Pandemonium  to 
his  residence,  and 
this  week  pre- 
sent the  mouth 
of  Hell  itself. 
The  adjoining 
engraving  is  the 
title-page  of  a 
small  volume 
plentifully  dis- 
tributed by  the 
Roman  Catholic 
body,  entitled 
*  Hell  opened  to 
Christians,'  and 
the  only  conso- 
lation is  that  it 
is  not  opened  to 
'  Infidels.'  The 
Catholic  drau- 
ghtsman leaves 
the  mouth  of 
Hell  light — our 
Artist,  however 
(whose  better 
means  of  obser- 
vation are  con- 
ceded), has  put  the  word  Hell  in  the 
very  throat  of  darkness,  by  which  Scrip- 
ture and  effect  are  both  fulfilled.  '  Hell 
is  opened  to  Christians,'  so  the  book 
avers,  *  to  caution  them  from  entering 
therein  ;'  but  they  who  believe  there  is 
a  God,  the  author  of  such  a  place  for  the 
relentless    punishment   of    erring    hu- 


manity, whose 
sins,  seeing  that 
he  made  their 
natures  and  fixed 
their  fate,  are 
their  misfortune 
rather  than  their 
fault  —  have  al- 
ready entered 
into  Hell,  the 
worst  of  hells — 
the  hell  of  appre- 
hension ;  for  as 
they  who  fear 
death  die  many 
times  before  their 
death,  so  they 
who  live  in  ap- 
prehension of 
God's  vengeance 
(inhnite  justice  is 
the  name'  given 
to  it  to  soften  the 
gloomy  fact)taste 
of  Hell  before 
their  time. 

Father  Pina- 
monti,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
book,  *  published  with  authority,'  as  the 
title-page  declares,  prefaces  his  perform- 
ance with  a  picture  of  the  mouth  of 
Hell,  with  the  revolting  combination  of 
material  fires  and  animal  tortures,  which 
the  reader  observes.  How  happy  are 
they  who  never  heard  of  Christianity ! 


y 


[No.  203.] 


[ONE  PENNY.] 


[No.  2,  Vol.  IX.] 
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This  book,  full  of  plates,  as  we  shall  visibly  show,  is  being  actively  circulated 
among  the  weak  and  ignorant.  Its  effects  on  the  imagination  of  children  and 
sympathetic  women,  are  appalling  to  contemplate.  It  must  blanch  the  free  spirit 
of  youth,  and  canker  the  peace  of  innocence :  and  the  friends  of  humanity  are 
called  upon  to  combat  its  influence,  and,  by  exposure,  shame  those  who  thus  trado 
in  human  suffering.  It  is  only  lately  that  this  book  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  publicly  exhil)ited  in  England.  For  a  few  days  a  window  in  Fleet-street 
was  filled  with  it.  I  went  in  and  remonstrated  with  the  publisher.  He  asked  was 
I  a  Catholic,  and  yet  objected  to  such  a  book  being  sold  ?  I  answered  that,  *  look- 
ing at  that  book,  I  was  happy  to  say  that  I  was  not  anything.^  Still  I  assured  him 
I  would  not  do  as  the  Catholic  Church  would  do,  suppress  offensive  works  and 
imprison  their  authors,  I  would  simply  assail  them  by  reason  and  the  force  of 
opinion,  and  he  must  permit  nie  to  suggest  to  him  the  cruelty  of  giving  solemn 
currency  to  such  a  book.  He  admitted  it  was  a  painful  work.  Afterwards  I  lec- 
tured upon  it  at  the  City-road,  and  specifically  spoke  of  this  shop.  Next  day  the 
windows  were  free  from  any  sign  of  '  Hell  opened.'  Afterwards  I  asked  at  the 
shop  why  they  were  removed,  but  could  not  be  satisfied  whether  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  my  complaint  and  the  abatement  of  their  publicity. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  predominant  religious  influence  of  Europe,  and  to 
combat  that  is  to  combat  the  great  enemy  of  philosophy  and  freedom.  A'^iewing, 
as  in  this  country  we  do,  all  things  through  a  Protestant  medium,  even  moralists 
underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  in  their  way — and  even  Freethinkers  contribute 
to  the  ascendancy  of  error  by  a  philosophical  indifference  which  is  at  once  the  shame 
of  reason  and  the  strength  of  superstition.  We  shall  endeavour  to  present  this 
matter  in  its  true  light,  and  by  the  aid  of  our  artist  and  exposition,  inform  the 
public  in  general — Freethinkers  in  particular — of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  in- 
terest of  one  and  the  duty  of  the  other.  Father  Pinamonti  accumulates  in  his 
work  touches  of  masterly  rhetoric,  infernal  calculations  of  the  greatest  curiosity, 
and  levity  the  most  obscene  and  offensive.  We  shall  extract  specimens  for  the 
edification  of  our  readers  as  our  engravings  proceed. 

As  the  Catholics  have  treated  others,  so  they  have  been  treated  in  return.  They 
have  been  assumed  to  be  tyrannical  from  taste  and  malevolent  in  nature.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  trace  their  tyranny  to  a  system  which  they  accept,  and  their  cruelty 
to  their  creed.  None  of  their  opponents  regard  them  as  earnest  and  well-inten- 
tioned. We  see  sincerity  in  their  character,  and  a  profound  perseverance  which 
shames  the  holders  of  more  enlightened  views.  We  see  in  them  the  effects  of  a 
perverted  conscience  in  youth,  and  error  of  understanding  in  their  advised  and 
mature  reasonings.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  the 
Christian  scheme — as  such  we  accept  it — as  such  we  combat  it — but  we  enter  the 
lists  with  Father  Pinamonti,  or  his  allies,  only  in  the  spirit  indicated. 


Unless  we  dispute  the  assertion  of  the  churches  (and  far  from  us  be  so  much 
assumption)  that  Satan  especially  prospers  our  undertakings,  we  have  to  confess 
that  he  has  in  a  very  becoming  manner  acknowledged  our  attentions  to  him  last 
week,  by  vouchsafing  to  us  a  sale  beyond  all  precedent  in  our  experience.  Although 
we  printed  1,500  more  than  formerly,  we  were*  obliged  to  go  to  press  again  on 
Thursday  and  print  a  Second  Edition  of  No.  1.  If  all  men  should  '  praise  the 
bridge  which  carries  them  safe  over,'  a  good  word  is  due  from  us  to  the  great 
quondam  Arch  angel.  Gr.  J.  H. 
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THE  '  ECLECTIC  REVIEW  AND  THE  LADY  OF  THE  *  BANNER.' 


True  to  the  raoroseness  of  its  evangelical  ambition,  the  British  Quarterbj  Review  makes, 
in  its  19th  number,  an  assault  on  our  Comic  Literature  ;  and  we  learn  that  D'Israeli, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Punchy  are  to  be  roasted  like  chesnuts  for  having  *  roasted'  others, 
and  that  for  every  joke  they  crack,  they  will  crackle  too.  The  British  Banner ^  No.  1 12, 
informs  us  that  she  has  'ten  times'  avowed  her  great  admiration  of  this  journal. 
After  this  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  her  alarmed  at  the  Eclectic  Review  for  having 
written  a  defence  of  Emerson,  the  most  light-hearted  of  our  thinkers.  Gilfillan  has 
found  out  that  Emerson  cannot  be  a  happy  man,  because  he  wants  faith.  The  Eclectic 
assails  this  misanthropic  critic  j  when  the  Banner,  to  her  horror,  discovers  that  Mr. 
William  Linwood — formerly  a  Unitarian  minister,  and,  as  our  friends  remember,  a 
Socialist  lecturer — has  bought  the  Eclectic  Review.  The  Nottingham  Mercury  recites 
how  Mr.  Linwood  applied  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton  to  recommend  him  to  a  congregation 
among  the  Unitarians  in  London  ;  but  Dr.  Hutton  declined  to  do  so,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  officiated  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox.  This  Mercury  asks  for  proofs  of  Mr.  Lin- 
wood's  conversion  from  Unitarianism  to  Trinitarianism.  On  the  part  of  the  Banner 
there  seems  a  desire  to  annihilate  the  Eclectic  by  connecting  it  with  Infidelity ;  but 
both  papers  we  have  mentioned  seem  to  rein  their  evangelical  rage  in  saying  much  less 
than  they  might  both  of  the  Eclectic  and  the  new  editor.  We  think  the  controversy  a 
good  sign  of  the  abatement  of  theological  rancour. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Gilfillan— a  name  dear  to  criticism,  and  now  and  then  to  cant— led 
the  way  of  this  debate  by  this  paragraph  on  Emerson : — 

*  Indeed,  over  all  Emerson's  poems,  and  over  those  of  many  of  his  followers,  there 
hangs  a  deep  gloom.  His  fun,  when  he  attempts  to  be  humorous,  is  dull  and  feeble. 
It  is  the  drone  of  the  "  humble  bee,"  which  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  mirthful.  He  is 
never  so  eloquent  as  when  expressing  the  feelings  of  one  who,  from  the  pursuits  of 
ambition  and  the  company  of  men,  has  sought  a  sad  solace  in  nature,  which  yet, 
without  a  God,  can  only  glare  and  glitter  about  his  eye  and  imagination,  but  touch  not 
his  heart.  His  personal  purity,  which  is  that  of  a  guarded  dewdrop,  has  saved  him 
from  many  pains  and  penalties ;  but  we  do  think  that  it  is  the  subtlety  which  so 
strangely  mingles  with  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  like  the  eye  of  the  basilisk  looking 
out  from  the  silvery  plumage  of  the  dove,  which  has  veiled  from  many  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  a  happy  man.' 

This  piece  of  arrogance  and  fortune-telling  the  Eclectic  rebuked  in  these  words  : — 
'  We  protest — in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  in 
the  name  of  even  common  decency — against  all  such  fierce  and  insulting  soothsayings 
as  this.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  We  dissent  from  Emerson's  theory  of 
things,  whether  latent  or  spoken,  as  decidedly  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  can  doj  but  we  believe 
the  American  transcendentalist  to  be  one  of  the  very  happiest  of  Nature's  dear  children 
— a  belief  which  is  grounded  on  much  observation  of  him  while  in  this  country  two 
years  ago.  Besides,  it  is  surely  a  new  and  heretical  doctrine  in  Christianity,  that  a 
man's  happiness  has  anything  to  do  with  his  nearness  to  God  !  Suppose  a  case  of  total 
spiritual  death,  where  there  were  health,  good  fortune,  great  talents,  fine  morals,  noble 
reputation,  everything  one  could  desire  ;  might  not  the  possessor  be  happier  than 
David  with  his  everlasting  struggle,  Paul  with  his  boundless  sorrow  over  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Dante,  or  poor  Cowper?  Does  George  Gilfillan  actually  know  nothing  about 
blessedness,  as  by  no  means  including  happiness,  for  all  he  talks  so  much  about  it  in 
other  portions  of  his  work  1  Why  ^oes  he  rescue  such  wandering  spirits  as  Shelley  and 
Hazlitt  from  the  ill-considered  hatred  of  the  mob  only  to  impale  another  victim  ?' 

Dr.  Brown  has  owned  the  authorship  of  this  article,  which  also  contains  a  clever  por- 
trait of  the  literary  portrait  taker  himself,  which  we  shall  transfer  to  our  columns 
devoted  to  the  '  Examination  of  the  Press,'  as  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  GilfiUanish 
sketch  of  Gilfillan.  G.  J.  H. 
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SIGNS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


Perhaps  your  readers  may  have  seen  an  advertisement  of  the  Canterbury  Settle- 
ment Company.  They  propose  to  raise  two  millions  and  a  half  at  three  pounds  an 
acre,  one  million  of  which  is  to  go  to  the  religious  and  educational  fund.  In  fact, 
the  church  proposes  to  give  to  itself,  as  colonists,  one  million,  and  as  church 
services  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing,  of  course  they  are  to  be  paid  for  as  usual. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  published  in  the  Times  of  De- 
cember 19th,  1849,  will  be  seen  how  the  laymen  are  to  be  slaves  to  the  priesthood. 
The  churches  with  their  spires  are  to  take  the  place  of  factory  buildings.  Black 
outsides  had  formerly  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  Las  Casas's  Spaniards  in  South 
America.  The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  expects  to  find  Ethiopian  insides  in  white 
workers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  advocacy  of  this  company,  curious  facts  against  church  establishments,  as 
paid  by  law,  are  admitted.  The  Times  says,  colonies  have  been  established  by 
separatists  and  independents,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada,  the  Puritans 
formerly,  and  at  present  the  Mormonites,  of  the  United  States. 

The  voluntary  episcopalian  church  of  America,  says  the  Rev.  Cecil  "Winter,  is 
more  energetic  than  the  church  of  England.  She  sent  a  bishop  to  China  in  1844  ; 
we  sent  one  in  1849.  Having  one  bishop  and  a  few  scattered  clergy  in  1784,  she 
now  boasts  of  thirty  bishops  and  fourteen  hundred  clergy.  What  does  all  this 
prove  ?--that  the  best  service  we  could  do  the  church  would  be  to  divest  it  of  all  its 
funds,  and  leave  it  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  supporters,  which  would 
be  larger  than  those  diverted  from  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  American  church  has  not  yet,  it  is  said,  but  is  going  to  send  itself,  com- 
pletely appointed,  to  California.  Where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be. 
But  what  a  proof  California  is  of  the  power  of  society  to  do  without  religion. 
The  papers  say  there  is  no  crime  in  the  colony.  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  any 
religion  to  prevent  or  punish  crime  here  or  hereafter.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor, 
amongst  the  signs  of  the  times  I  beg  to  know  if  we  are  meant  by  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
his  Household  Words,  when  he  says  of  those  papers  for  the  people  that  have  pre- 
occupied the  ground — ^  But  there  are  others  here — bastards  of  the  mountain  ; 
draggled  fringe  on  the  red  cap  •,  panders  to  the  basest  passions  of  the  lowest 
natures — whose  existence  is  a  national  reproach.'*  Atheos. 

FURTHER    CONTRIBUTION    FROM    ALIQUIS. 


Dear  Sm,— As  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the  present  enlargement  of  the  Reasoner 
made  a  permanent  one,  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  farther  contribution  of  £5  in  aid  of  this 
object.  The  majority  of  your  readers  are  not  overburdened  with  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  from  them,  therefore,  large  contributions  are  neither  to  be  expected  nor  de- 
sired :  but  if  each  of  them  will  for  the  future  purchase  tLVo  copies  of  the  Reasoner — one 
of  these  for  circulation  amongst  Christian  acquaintances,  I  have  little  doubt  my  desire 
will  be  accomplished.  Aliqois. 


[This  letter  accompanied  the  subscription  of  ^5  acknowledged  last  week  j  but  owing 
to  want  of  room  it  has  stood  over  till  this. — Ed  J     • 


*  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dickens,  to  whom  the  Reasoner  has  frequently  been 
sent,  means  us.  We  cannot  suppose  Mr.  Dickens  saying  that  which  he  has  the  means 
of  knowing  to  be  untrue. — Ed. 
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A  Literary  Portrait  of  George  Gilfillan — Adverting  to  the  patches  of  vul- 
garity, the  uncleanly  mixtures  of  images,  gossip,  untimely  anecdotes  and  bad  jokes 
which  disfigure  Mr.  Gilfillan's  literary  portraits,  Dr.  Brown  indulges  his  readers  with  a 
specimen  of  what  he  condemns  by  drawing  this  portrait  of  the  original  inventor  of  this 
art,  following  the  master  closely.  '  George  Gilfillan  was  born  some  six  and  thirty  years 
ago  at  Cowrie,  in  Perthshire,  and  rocked  in  his  cradle  by  the  well-known  earthquakes 
of  the  place !  The  youngest  of  many  children,  he  was  spoiled  some  years  before  he  vvas 
out  of  his  bib  and  tucker.  Nevertheless,  he  grew  a  long-legged  gilly  in  due  process  of 
time,  going  through  school  and  college  without  remarkable  discredit.  The  consequence 
is,  that  he  is  now  a  fullgrown  man,  of  peculiar  properties  and  dimensions  as  such.  His 
trunk  is  spare  :  it  is  rather  shaky,  on  a  pair  of  straggling  legs  ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  pair 
of  ill-hung  arms,  and  very  handless  hands  ;  and  it  is  surmounted  by  an  ample  head,  cut 
after  the  fashion  of  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar — that  is  to  say,  in  the  florid  style. 
The  head  itself  is  not  bad.  It  is  somewhat  like  Byron's,  but  not  so  concentrated,  and 
more  spread  about.  Thatched  with  coarse  and  curling  ruddy  hair,  the  brow  is  not  without 
nobility.  The  nose  is  comparatively  small,  and  what  a  geologist  would  call  puddled  ; 
and  underneath  it  there  opens  a  great  cavern  of  a  mouth,  before  which  the  upper  lip 
hangs  like  a  curtain  ;  while  both  his  lips  constantly  tremble  as  if  they  would  burst  into 
ungovernable  speech  ! . . . .  We  saw  this  remarkable  figure  in  the  best  regulated  madhouse 
in  the  north  (a  place  called  Paradise !),  and  after  a  little  conversation,  the  poor  fellow 
asked  us  to  explain  "  Schelling's  Philosophy''  to  him.  We  did  so  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  laws  of  dualism  in  nature.  Yes,  exclaimed  the  un- 
fortunate, the  world  is  got  up  on  dualistic  principles ;  all  things  go  in  pairs,  I  see ; 
bread  and  cheese,  ducks  and  peas,  ham  and  eggs,  goose  and  apple-sauce,  brandy  and 
water !  He  then  expatiated  really  with  a  singular  and  unearthly  eloquence,  on  the 
grandeurs  of  creation,  ending  with  this  anti-climax  : — "  O  sir, it  is  a  glorious  universe; 
't  is  a  pity  it  drinks."  On  being  rebuked  for  this  ill-timed  jest,  he  retorted  at  once — 
"Not  drink,  sir  ?  Behold  the  moon,  how  she  pulls  ever  at  the  sea  !"  '  After  applaud- 
ing Gilfillan  for  his  catholicity  which  takes  in  Shelley,  Byron,  Hazlitt,  remarking  also 
that  he  never  forgets  the  objective  Christianity  to  which  he  has  sworn  himself  a  minister, 
Dr.  Brown,  concludes  thus  : — '  We  will  not  say  he  has  never  any  difficulty  in  reconciling 
his  creed  with  the  outgoings  of  his  heart ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful  task  on  occasions,  and  no 
man  ever  accomplished  it  with  ease,  unless  his  creed  were  as  viewless  as  the  wind,  or 
his  heart  as  cold  and  as  solid  as  a  crystal  stone.'— ^Edeclie  Review. 

Omens  for  Believers  in  Design. — Amicus  desires  us  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  Design  to  the  Pleasures  of  Life  at  Sierra  Leone  : — 'From  January  to' 
December  it  is  steamed,  and  blown  upon  by  all  manner  of  "vapours,  and  clouds,  and 
storms.''  It  is  shrouded  at  one  season  in  an  almost  daily  haze ;  it  is  worried  and  terrified 
out  of  its  senses  during  others  by  the  insane  gambols  of  tornadoes ;  it  is  breathed 
upon  at  others  by  the  far-spread  breath  of  the  desert  charged  with  its  impalpable  sand, 
and  bringing  chillness  and  drought  at  once.  In  other  particulars  it  is  very  tropical 
indeed.  It  is  defended  by  thunder,  and  blinded  by  lightning,  and  calcined  by  heat, 
and  rained  upon  bv  rains,  till  the  patience  of  European  man  is  exhausted  ;  for  each 
of  these  phenomena  is  such  as  is  known  within  the  tropics  only.  But  it  has  still 
greater  tribulations.  It  is  not  the  most  frequented  resort  certainly,  yet  a  favourite 
enough  possession,  of  those  hosts  of  the  insect  and  reptile  creation  which  fill  nightly 
the  countries  of  the  torrid  zone  with  the  loud  bewildering  sound  of  their  rejoicing  or 
complaining  song,  and  which,  night  and  day,  with  sound  or  in  silence,  carry  on  their 
unrelenting  assaults  and  depredations  on  your  entire  person  and  property.  There  be 
mosquitoes  (not  many,  but  some)  to  hum  and  lull,   and  to  sip  your  blood ;  centipedes 
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and  scorpions  to  sting  possibly  and  to  alarm  certainly ;  crickets  singing  to  the  ear  ; 
and  a  mysterious  boog-a-boog  sawyer  sawing  all  night  in  the  waiuscoat.  There  are 
moths  to  pasture  upon  your  coats  and  books,  "making  fine  fretwork"  of  both  ;  moths 
of  another  description  clothed  and  winged,  to  distress  your  sensibilities  by  their  un- 
accountable and  uncalled  for  self-immolations,  and  in  clouds  to  obscure  or  extinguish 
your  evening  lights ;  cock  roaches,  also  both  creeping  and  flying,  whose  name  is  a 
sufficient  accusation :  ants,  red,  black  and  white,  and  brown,  from  whom  no  cup- 
board is  secure,  no  sugar-basin  or  bread-basket  ever  sacred  ;  other  denizens,  number- 
less and  nameless,  of  bedsteads  and  beds ;  and  lastly,  snakes  themselves  not  unknown. 
With  those  assailants  should  be  named  the  silent  but  inveterate  and  severe  prickly 
heat ;  because  though  uninvested  like  them  with  personality,  it  labours  in  its  occult  way 
with  even  more  than  the  subtlety  or  malice  of  the  worst  of  them  ;  and  as  its  smart  and 
blister  are  very  similar  to  what  are  caused  by  the  mosquito,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  sufficient  ally  or  substitute  of  that  musical  individual.  Finally,  to  these  positive 
sorrows  may  be  added,  if  the  reader  pleases,  what  are  but  negations  certainly,  but 
negations  of  a  kind  not  unimportant ;  absence  of  the  European  lower  classes  ;  service, 
if  it  is  to  be  called  so,  of  the  native  race  ;  absence  of  society,  absence  of  books,  absence 
of  whatever  seems  requisite  here  to  reading,  thinking,  and  talking  man.' — Britinh 
Quarterly  Review. 

Lord  John  Russell  on  Freedom  of  Conscience. — Mr.  Hume  having  called  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  statement  made  by  G.  Denison  and  other  priests, 
that  they  should  use  every  effort  to  overturn  the  late  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  said,  though  he  was  quite  clear  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  were  warranted  in  law  in  acting  as  he  did,  yet  he  should 
be  most  reluctant  to  take  any  steps  against  him^  or  any  men,  who  give  what  they  con- 
ceive  to  be  the  conscientious  expression  of  their  views  with  regard  to  the  church,  &c. — 
Daily  News,  March  19th. — [We  should  like  to  know  how  far  Lord  John  intends  to  allow 
this  latitude  to  extend.  Are  there  to  be  no  more  prosecutions  for  what  is  termed  blas- 
phemy ?  Is  the  freedom  of  criticism  to  be  universal,  or  only  in  accordance  with  the 
proverb  which  tells  us  one  man  may  steal  a  horse  with  impunity,  while  his  neighbour  is 
transported  for  merely  looking  over  the  hedge  ?] 

Cause  of  Infidelity  Misstated.— A  speech,  made  at  Bradford  by  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman not  of  the  established  church,  is  thus  reported  : — *  He  firmly  believed  that  a 
great  deal  of  infidelity  had  sprung  from  the  principle  of  a  state  religion.  All  state 
religions  had  produced  infidelity,  the  effect  had  followed  the  cause,  &c.' — Nonconformist, 
March  20th. — [We  can  tell  the  reverend  gentleman  in  our  own  and  in  the  name  of  our 
readers,  that  (while  fully  agreeing  that  any  state  religion  is  a  mistake)  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  views  are  founded  are  by  no  means  the  consequences  of  antagon- 
ism, least  of  all  such  as  that  of  which  the  gentleman  in  question  is  a  specimen.  We 
should  hold  them  were  there  no  parsons,  were  there  no  state  church,  and  believe  in  them 
were  there  no  Bible.  It  seems  to  be  invariably  assumed  by  sectarians  that  we  hold  our 
views  merely  because  of  the  errors  ©r  tyranny  of  some  other  dominant  sect.  We  hope 
our  constant  renionstrance  will  not  be  without  effect.] 

The  Unity  op  the  Church. — Great  schisms  affect  every  religion  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Romish  church  is,  nevertheless,  broken  into  divisions,  and  shaken  to  the 
base  by  infidel  opinions,  though  there  is  a  wonderful  power  to  conceal  them  from  the 
world.  The  Mahometan  faith  is  broken  into  two  inimical  sects.  Protestantism  is  split 
into  a  multitude  of  sects ;  and  even  now  the  church  of  England  is  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  parting  from  a  whole  into  two  opposed  sections. — 
Literary  Gazette. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  mayespouna  viewa 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  it  tending  to  the  Katioualisation  of  Theology. 


LBTTER    FROM    MR.    GILLESPIE. 


'[Copy.     Mr.  William  Chilton,  care  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoak,*  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster 'row,  London.] 

Dear  Sir, — The  second  part  of  your  '  Examination'  of  '  The  Argument,  a  priori, 
for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  a  Great  First  Cause,'  published  as  a  supplement  to 
No.  12,  Vol.  VI 11.  of  the  Reasoner,  was  put  into  ray  hands  yesterday. 

I  am  led  to  infer,  from  what  is  contained  in  various  places  in  your  Examination,  that 
you  have  never  considered,  nor  even  read,  ray  answer  to  Autitheos  (entitled  '  An  Exa- 
mination of  Antitheos's  "  Refutation  of  the  Argument  a  priori,^' '  &c.).  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  you  read,  pondered,  and  sufficiently 
digested,  the  contents  of  the  work  in  question,  you  would  either  not  have  written  your 
critique  at  all,  in  its  present  shape,  or  have  very  much  modified  the  terms  of  your 
critique — perhaps,  you  would  have  omitted  much  which  now  makes  its  appearance. 

Be  this  matter  as  it  may  :  herewith  I  send  you,  and  beg  your  acceptance  of,  a  copy 
of  my  volume  '  The  Necessary  Existence  of  God,'  containing,  in  addition  to  '  The 
Argument,'  and  other  treatises,  '  the  Examination  of  AntitheosJ'  This  is  truly  *  a  dif- 
fusion and  defence  of  certain  portions  of  the  reasoning  [especially,  of  the  reasoning  of 
prop,  iii.]  occurring  in  its  predecessor,'!  The  Argument.  The  individual  who  was  dar- 
ing enough  to  call  himself  '  Antitheos'  was,  doubtless,  '  a  person  of  no  mean  talents,' 
and  was,  '  to  a  very  respectable  extent,  acquainted  with  his  subject .'| 

You  are  what  I  may  call  an  Antitheos- Atheist— that  is  (though  you  may  not  have 
read  Antitheos's  work  any  more  than  my  reply  to  it),  you  belong,  in  a  very  important 
respect,  to  his  school.  I  say,  you  agree  with  Antitheos,  in  a  most  important  respect ; 
since  you  admit  Propositions  I,  and  II.  In  this  you  happily  differ  from  the  rabble  of 
illiterate  and  ill-qualified  atheists  who  have  opened  upon  my  reasonings — or  rather,  who 
have  dreamt  that  they  impugned  them — since  Antitheos's  book  was  published.  The 
answerers,  of  this  kind,  always  commence  with  an  attack  on  Prop.  I. — which  maintains 
that  ''Infinity  of  Exiensio?i  is  necessarily  existing  f  in  spite  of  what  I  say  about  this 
proposition  being  so  plain  that  its  truth,  '  insisted  on  by  all  sound  theists'  (1  might  have 
said  by  all  men  sound  in  their  minds),  is  admitted  as  a  '  primary  assumption  in  atheism 
itself.'§ 

For  the  reason  here  indicated,  the  Examination  of  Antitheos  must  be  particularly 
suitable  for  your  case.  I  do  not  say,  that  there  are  not  a  hundred  other  reasons  why 
you  would  do  well  to  busy  yourself  with  marking,  and  mastering  if  possible,  the  con- 
tents of  that  Examination.  The  mastering  the  contents  of  '  The  Argument,'  itself,  is 
what  you  have  not  yet  made  an  accomplished  fact,  in  my  opinion  :  and  I  were  willing 
to  leave  the  point  to  the  decision  of  any  number  of  qualified  scholarly  philosophers  of 
Britain,  or  in  the  world.  Indeed,  were  T  determined  to  take  any  notice  of  your  critique, 
as  it  presently  stands,  my  principal  labour  ( — hoc  opus  ! — )  would  consist  in  endeavour- 

*  At  the  end  of  this  letter  Mr.  Gillespie  desires  the  *  press  errors'  to  be  corrected,  but 
as  we  know  from  former  experience  he  does  not  mean  copy-errors — his  copy  he  assumes 
to  be  infallible — we  therefore  have  not  ventured  to  add  a  final  e  to  our  name,  which  we 
believe  belongs  to  it,  lest  Mr.  Gillespie  should  charge  us  with  vitiating  his  argument 
by  variations  of  our  own. — Ed, 

t  *  General  Preface.' 

X  *  Preface  to  Examination  of  Antitheos's  Refutation,' 

§  Ibid, 
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ing  to  correct  your  grossest  misapprehensions,  to  gay  nothing  of  aught  else — in  endea- 
vouring to  make  you  understand  the  nature  of  the  reasonings  proving  the  propositions 
—perhaps,  in  endeavouring  to  make  you  master  the  full  meaning  of  the  propositions 
themselves.  But  the  study  of  the  whole  volume  may-  -I  trust,  will— effect  much.  And 
T  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  the  light  receifed  by  this  medium, 
you  see  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  matter  you  have  printed,  and  of  deeming  it  proper 
to  publish  an  addendum  to  that  which,  as  your  attack  on  my  reasonings,  is  to  be  perma-  ■ 
nently  before  the  infidel  public,  if  not  the  public  generally. 

Of  course,  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  out  of  his  desire  for  fair  play,  will  consent 
at  once  to  the  publication  of  this  letter  in  the  Reasoner, 

There  may  be  other  atheists  in  a  case  similar  to  yours.  T  mean,  there  may  be  British 
atheists,  of  some  mark  and  likelihood,  who  have  not  read  anything  of  mine  but  the  mere 
'  Argument.'  And  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons,  I  transmit,  along  with  the  copy  for 
yourself,  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  volume  titled  '  The  Necessary  Existence  of  God.' 
May  I  trouble  you  to  distribute  those  copies  among  the  parties  you  may  deem  best 
entitled  to  receive  them  ?  Did  I  know,  through  you,  or  otherwise,  of  the  cases  of  any 
sincere  inquirers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  who,  being  deserving  persons? 
could  not  well  afford  to  pay  for  copies  of  my  work  (the  selling  price  of  which  is  9s.),  I 
should  be  only  toe  glad  to  furnish  them  with  copies  gratuitously. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

(Signed)  William  Gillespie. 

Edinburgh,  51,  Hanover-street.     March  30th,  1850. 

P.S.^ — Might  I  trouble  you  to  read  over  a  proof  of  this  letter,  when  printed,  and  to 
correct  the  press  errors  ?  as  nothing  annoys  me  more  (and  nothing  throws  readers  more 
out)  than  stupid-looking  blunders  which  destroy,  or  greatly  impair,  the  sense. 

Should  you  wish  to  write  to  me,  be  so  good  as  direct  to  me  '  at  Torbanehill,  near 
Bathgate,'  North  Britain. 

A  NEW  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Steer,  will  no  doubt  be  somewhat  amazed  to  see^ 
from  the  following  account  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  of  a  forthcoming  periodi- 
cal, that  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  has  been  adjourned  for  a  season.  Not  only  is 
the  Reasoner  not  extinct,  or  likely  to  be  so,  but  here  is  a  new  monthly  coming  out  in 
June  which  promises  to  prove  of  further  annoyance  to  the  Steers  (bovi)  of  society,  and 
of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  progress.  It  will  be  called  '  The  Freethinker's 
Magazine  and  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature.  Edited  by  Friends  of 
Truth  and  Progress,'  who  have  issued  the  prospectus  which  is  as  follows  : — 

*  This  Journal  will  treat  upon  those  subjects  likely  to  interest  and  be  advantageous  to 
the  Working  Classes,  and  while,  perhaps,  making  religious  investigations  the  primary 
object,  and  eminently  studying  utility  in  Literature,  practicability  in  Politics,  and  facts 
in  Theology,  will  contain  such  other  information  as  cannot  fail  to  make  it  valuable  to 
all,  while  to  those  in  particular  whose  means  and  facilities  are  circumscribed,  the  uni- 
versality proposed  will  make  it  doubly  valuable. 

*  Each  Number  will  contain  a  Review  of  Theology  and  Politics,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
commence  a  Biography  of  Great  Characters,  whose  lives  belong  to  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  will  be  the  introduction  in  it  of  a  condensation  (and  when 
practicable  a  full  statement)  of  the  arguments  and  views  of  such  eminent  writers  as 
Strauss,  Voltaire,  Hume,  Volney,  Herbert,  Tindal,  Shaftesbury,  Hobbes,  Palmer, 
Taylor,  Rousseau,  and  others,  so  that  in  a  work  at  twopence  per  month  the  working 
man  will  be  enabled  to  possess  an  embodyment,  if  not  the  actual  works,  of  the  foremost 
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men  of  this  and  past  ages,  which  price  has  hitherto  been  an  Insurmountable  obstacle  to 
his  possessing.  We  shall  commence  a  People's  Ecclesiastical  Histor)',  in  which  the 
lives  and  statements  of  the  fathers  and  early  historians,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
handing  down  to  us  the  Sacred  Volumes,  and  of  the  works  on  which  are  founded  the 
external  evidences  of  their  supposed  authenticity,  will  be  impartially  examined  and 
equitably  balanced,  and  the  result  laid  before  our  readers  to  enable  them  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

*  There  will  be  afforded  in  it  every  opportunity  for  the  free  expression  of  opinion, 
whether  in  favour  of,  or  adverse  to,  the  views  of  the  projectors — for  those  opinions  that 
will  not  bear  the  light  of  examination  and  discussion  are  not  worth  holding  5  therefore, 
those  who  have  great  and  bold  thoughts,  but  who  from  a  variety  of  causes  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  them  before  the  public,  will  in  this  Journal  have  that  opportunity. 

*  In  full  confidence  that  the  liberal  advocates  of  free  thought  will  support  this  attempt 
to  create  another  vehicle  for  the  public  expression  of  all  truth,  we  subscribe  ourselves 
the  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.'  E, 


SIR  PETER  LAURIE  ON  OATH-TAKING. 


Sir, — If  Sir  Peter  Laurie  really  meant  what  he  said  the  other  day  on  the  bench 
respecting  oaths,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  worship  will  lend  his  assistance 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  '  putting  down,'  amongst  other  follies  of  the  age,  the 
system  of  Bible-kissing  now  practised  in  our  courts  of  justice.     In  the  Times  of 
February  19fch,  in  the  report  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Kenealy,  who  stood  charged  with 
brutally  ill-using  his  natural  child,  a  boy  six  years   old.  Sir  P.  Laurie  is  stated  to 
have  declared — *  If  a  person  cannot  speak  the  truth  without  being  sworn,  I  would 
not  believe  him  on  his  oath.'    From  this  it  is  evident  what  value  the  worthy 
magistrate  sets  upon  the  administration  of  the  oath.     It  is  clear  he  does  not  feel 
that  the  lips  which  have  been  forced  by  legal  form  to  touch  the  New  Testament 
are  more  likely  to  breathe  out  words  of  truth  than  those  which  have  not '  smacked 
the  calves'  skin.'     He  knows  well  enough  that  the  oath  is  not  only  a  mockery  of 
religion,  but  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  truth.     It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  this  piece  of  mummery  will  be  abolished.     It  cannot  but  carry 
with  it  effects  most  hurtful  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  if  so  must  be  a  very 
pestilence  in  the  hea,rt  of  society.     For  what  does  it,  by  implication,  teach  ?    Just 
this  :  that  men  are  under  no  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  in  ordinary  every-day 
life — that  in  their  general  intercourse  with  the  world  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  they  utter  falsehoods  or  not — and  that  the  truth  is  only  required  of  them 
when  placed  in  a  witness  box,  after  they  have  kissed  the  outside  of  a  book,  the 
contents  of  which  they  are  perhaps  wholly  ignorant  of;  and  because,  if  after  this 
kissing  they  chance  to  be  caught  in  a  lie,  the  law  can  punish  them  for  some- 
thing called  perjury.     So  that  the  law  really  says,  *  I  don't  punish  you  for  saying 
what  is  false,  but  for  saying  what  is  false  after  the  ceremony  of  being  sworn.     In  a 
general  way  you  may  tell  lies,  if  convenient,  without  any  great  sin,  but  in  this 
particular  instance  you  incur  a  penalty  if  you  speak  not  the  truth.'     To  any  re- 
flective mind  this  must  appear  most  demoralising,  and  doubtless  it  is  so.     It  is 
placing  form  before  spirit — an  empty,  trifling,  irreverent  body-motion  before  the 
eternal,  ever-beautiful  idea  of  Truth,    We  should  teach  mankind  that  their  duty 
to  Truth  and  Justice  is  antecedent  to  all  oaths  and  outward  forms.     Until  we  do 
this  we  shall  fail  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  lofty  conception  of  moral  principle. 
The  more  we  lean  upon  the  crutch  of  the  External  the  weaker  will  become  the 
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nerve-spring  of  the  Inner  Soul.     Here  are  a  few  lines  from  '  famous  old  Chaucer 
on  the  subject  of  swearing  : — 

Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable  ; 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  reprovable. 
The  highe  God  forbade  swearing  at  all, 
Witness  on  Matthew  ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing,  saith  the  holy  Jeremie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  soth  thine  oathes  and  not  lie, 
And  swear  in  doom,  and  eke  in  righteousness. 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cursedness. 

Fkank  Grant. 


THE    ART    OF    LECTURING. 


Sir, — Your  *  Reasoner  Tract'  department  gives  us  in  a  more  propagandic  form 
the  matter  formerly  designed  to  appear  in  your  proposed  Lecturer,  1  am  glad, 
however,  that  you  have  conceded  us  '  Our  Platform,'  from  which  the  many-voiced 
public  may  speak  as  well  as  yourself.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  useless  to  inquire 
in  what  way  we  can  speak  or  lecture  most  usefully:  it  is  upon  this  subject  that  I 
propose  to  address  you. 

The  office  of  a  lecturer  dates  far  back  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  we  are  for- 
bidden claiming  it,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  claim  so  much  that  is  useful,  to  be  the  es- 
pecial product  of  this  practical  age ;  yet  although  the  lecturer  comes  of  rare  old 
stock,  we  may  fairly  assert  that  in  these  latter  days  altogether  a  new  variety  has 
been  cultivated ;  so  that — similitudes  apart — the  learned  recreation  once  confined 
to  universities  and  royal  academies,  has  become  popularised — yes,  that's  the  word, 
the  word  of  1850 — popularisation — for  whatever  would  retain  possession  in  this 
generation  must  fulfil  this  demand,  a  demand  as  ce4:'tain  and  inexorable  as  the  tax- 
gatherer's  after  quarter  day. 

The  lecturer  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  he  not  only  dif- 
fuses it,  he  also  creates  the  desire  for  it  amongst  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  acquirement.  It  is  frequently  objected  that  the  know- 
ledge thus  easily  gained  is  superficial,  is  paraded  in  conversation  with  vain  preten- 
sions. Granted  it  is  often  so,  is  it  not  better  the  surface  of  the  mind  should  be 
occupied  with  knowledge,  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  has  some  value,  than  that 
it  should  be  scribbled  over  with  frivolity  and  nonsense  ?  If  a  little  knowledge 
puffeth  up,  we  do  not,  by  withholding  that  little,  escape  the  annoyance,  for  ignorance 
will  furnish  us  with  as  many  self-sufficient  competitors  eager  to  display  themselves 
in  this  emulative  inflation. 

The  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge  is  one  possession;  the  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating it  fruitfully  is  another,  and  the  combination  of  these  is  rather  rare  than 
otherwise.  The  lecturer  is  more  often  the  speaker  than  the  teacher;  he  announces 
the  latest  results  of  art  and  science,  and  in  exhibiting  the  scope  of  his  own  at- 
tainments, wanders  so  far  from  his  audience  that  they  do  not  know  exactly  where 
he  is ;  to  simplify  his  subject  and  explain  the  technicalities  which  surround  it,  does 
not  necessarily  leave  it  clear  to  their  apprehension ;  he  has  not  connected  their 
knowledge  with  his  own,  therefore  it  will  not  attach.  To  be  truly  efficient  the  lec- 
turer will  become  the  teacher,  in  the  manner  of  the  eastern  shepherd  leading  his 
flock,  ever  in  advance,  but  never  far  before. 

H.  L.  H. 
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For  *  Rbasoner.'— Previously  acknowledged  for  this  series,  £(i  lOs.  6(1.  — W.  J.  B., 
10s.— A  Friend  of  Reason,  5s.— C.  M.  C,  Manchester,  Is.— H.  G.,  Coventry,  Is.— T. 
J.,  ditto,  Is.— G.  P.,  ditto,  Is.— E.  J.  T.,  ditto,  Is,— [The  letter  accompanying  these  four 
subscriptions  from  Coventry  says,  '  We  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  born,  bap- 
tised, and  bred  Catholics;  but  happening  to  hear  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  speak  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall  in  this  place,  about  last  July,  we  were  induced  to  examine  the  "  Christian 
Evidences."  We  have  done  so,  and  have  found  them  unsatisfactory.  We  have  dis- 
covered the  delusions  under  which  we  laboured,  and  have  resolved  to  shake  them  off. 
Knowing  the  Reasoner  to  be  a  staunch  advocate  of  free  opinion,  and  coinciding  with 
the  principles  which  that  paper  advocates,  we  herewith  send  our  mites  towards  its  sup- 
port.']—W.  K.,  Norwich,  2s.  6d.— Total,  £1   13s. 
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Mr.  Charles  Southwell,  'The  Crucifiers  and  the 
Crucified.'  21st  [7],  Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  '  Family, 
Property,  and  Order,' 

Finsbury  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  66,  Bun- 
hill  Row,  St.  Luke's.— April  22nd  [8^],  Mr.  T. 
Shorter,  '  National  Education,  as  propounded  by 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street. — April  21st  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Young  Men's  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2, 
Little  Dean  Street,  Soho. — April  19th,  Discussion 
— Question,  '  Are  Theatres  a  Source  of  Good  or 
Evil?' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.- April  21st  [ll|  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  Mr.  lerson 
will  Lecture, 

Institute  of  Progress,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane 
Square.— April  21st  [7i],  Mr.  Baker,  'Life  of 
Moses.' 

British  Coff'ee  House,  Newcastle  Place,  Edgware 
Road. — April   17th  [8i],   Grammar  Class. 

Providence  Chapel,  Elstree  St.,  Old  St.  Pancras 
Road.— April  21st  [6^],  'The  Creation  and  Man.' 


INTIMATIONS. 

Received. — Mr.  Cagswell,  Bath,  for  Carlile  Monu- 
ment 4s. — If  anv  of  our  readers  have  Nos.  2,  5,  & 
6  ot  the  new  series  of  the  People's  Press  to  part 
with,  will  he  let  us  know? — J.  K.  We  do  not 
think  that  Spinoza's  works  have  been  translated. 
A  portion  of  his  Ethics  has  been,  but  it  is  scarce. 
J.  K.  would  give  a  good  price  for  a  copy  of 
Drummond's  '  Academical  'Questions.'  Have 
any  of  our  readers  a  copy  to  dispose  of  ? 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well,  aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 


RATIONAL  SOCIETY.— NOTICE  TO  MEM- 
BERS  AND  CREDITORS.  — The  Central 
Board  of  the  Rational  Society  have  been  informed 
that  Mr.  John  Finch,  the  Trustee  in  possession  of 
the  Estate  and  Effects  of  the  Society,  is  ready  and 
willing  to  produce  his  accounts  of  receipts  and 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  above  Society  to  any 
person  intereste.l  in  its  affairs,  on  application  at 
his  office  at  Liverpool. 

The  Central  Board  of  the  Society  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  the  same,  in  order  that  persons 
who  are  desirous  of  so  doing  may  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Finch's  offer. 

By  order  of  the  Central  Board, 

John  Cramp,  Vice-President. 

Institution,  23,  John  St.,  Fitzroy  Sq., 
12th  April,  1850. 


WORKS     OF    THOMAS    PAINE. 

Paine's  Theological  Works,  1  vol.,  cloth  bds. 

and  lettered S    0 

[To  be  had  in  numbers  at  2d.  each,  and  in 

parts  at  6d.  each.] 
Paine's  Political  Works,  vol.  1,  cloth  boards 

and  lettered „ , 3    0 

Ditto,  vol.  2 3     0 

To  be  had  in  separate  pamphlets,  as  follows — 

Paine's  American  Crisis,  in  a  wrapper 1  6 

Rights  of  Man,  ditto 1  3 

Common  Sense,  ditto    0  6 

Letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  ditto   . .  0  6 

Letters  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  ditto 0  4 

Public  Good,  ditto 0  4 

-Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  Sys- 
tem of  Finance 0  3 

Agrarian  Justice,  ditto 0  2 

— ■■ Dissertation  on  First  Principles  of 

Government,  ditto Q  2 

Letter  to  Camille  Jordan,  on  Priests, 

Bells,  and  Public  Worship 0  1 

Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ,  do.  0  2 

Discourse  to  the  Society  of  Theophi- 

lanthropists  at  Paris 0  I 

Life,  by  the  Editor  of  the  National  0  6 

"Portrait,  engraved  on  Steel,  Proofs. .  1  0 

Ditto,  plain 0  6 

Address  to  the  People  of  France  on 

the  Abolition  of  Royalty 0  2 

Notice. — The  volumes  above  can  be  posted  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Sixpence  each. 

London :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 
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On  Monday,  the  22nd,  Mr.  Holyoake  commences  a  four  nights'  discussdon  in  Bradford 
with  Mr.  John  Bowes. 

All  communications  for  Mr.  Holyoake  to  be  addressed  to  the  Eeasoner  office  as  usual. 
They  will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Holyoake  by  the  next  post.  Persons  adjacent  to  the 
town  where  Mr.  Holyoake  may  be,  may  write  to  him  direct,  but  in  general  the  shortest 
way  will  be  to  write  through  the  office,  to  which  place  Mr.  Holyoake's  change  of  address 
will  daily  be  sent. 

The  Christian  Mirror,  in  which  none  but  a  Christian  would  care  to  see  his  face,  gives 
death-bed  contrasts  between  the  Rev.  John  Newton  and  an  apocryphal  *  young  man,' 
of  course  a  '  profligate,'  without  name,  place,  or  date. 

Mr.  Spurr  sends  us  a  reprint  of  John  Miller's  thirty-nine  hours'  trance — as  long  as 
the  thirty-nine  articles.     The  Christian  Times  published  this  absurd  story. 

With  respect  to  the  late  discussion  in  Brighton  on  the  admission  of  infidel  books  into 
the  Working  Men's  Institute,  we  should  like  to  see  copies  of  the  placards  issued  on  both 
sides, 

A  few  friends  in  Leicester,  constant  readers  of  the  Eeasoner,  being  very  much  pleased 
with  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  and  the  success  it  has  met  with  in  general,  in  particular 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blandy,  are  anxious  to  assist  in  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  that 
Tract  in  Chesterfield.  Tour  of  us  send  you  the  small  sum, of  one  shilling  in  stamps,  to 
be  devoted  to  tbp.t  purpose. 

The  Knickerbocker  tells  the  following  story  of  a  powerful  Colt  c — *  An  illustrious 
minister  down  South,  who  was  speaking  in  a  discourse  of  "  the  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  multitudes  cast  their  garments  in  the  way,  and  cut  down  branches 
and  strewed  them  in  the  way."  The  preacher  had  some  how  or  other  taken  up  the  idea 
that  all  this  was  done  with  a  malicious  intent.  "Ah  my  friends,"  said  he,  "them 
wicked  Jews  was  determined  to  proven*  the  entrance  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem  ! 
They  threw  their  garments  in  the  road ;  they  made  all  sorts  of  opposition  and  hin- 
drance 5    but  blessed  be  God,  they  couldn't  stop  that  colt !" ' 

We  learn  from  the  Investigator  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston 
have  refused  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  public  meeting,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Thomas  Paine.  It  seems  that  a  petition 
signed  by  113  legal  voters  and  tax-payers  of  Boston,  asking  for  the  use  of  the  Hall, 
was  presented  to  these  honourable  city  functionaries,  who  voted  to  lay  the  petition  on 
the  table — a  manner  of  avoiding  the  subject,  which  shows  a  lack  of  manly  independen«e. 
It  is  one  of  those  small — very  small— and  peculiar  traits  of  Christian  character,  which 
always  causes  respectable  believers  to  blush  for  shame  :  and  which,  by  exhibiting 
sectarianism  in  its  true  light,  invariably  produces  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Liberal 
principles. 

Chantrey  once  said  —  '  I  hate  allegory.  It  is  a  clumsy  way  of  telling  a  story.  You 
may  put  a  book  on  the  lap  of  some  female,  and  call  her  history  ;  a  pair  of  compasses  in 
the  hand  of  another  and  call  her  Science  ;  and  a  trumpet  in  the  mouth  of  a  third,  and 
call  her  Fame  or  Victory.  But  these  are  imaginary  beings,  and,  dress  them  out  as  you 
will  for  the  eye,  they  can  never  touch  the  heart.' 

London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  April  17th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity.— Editor. 


THE     TERRORS     OF     CATHOLICISM. 


THE    PRISON    OF    HELL. 


We  are  told  that 
in  Romish  ci- 
ties the  Catholic 
Churches  con- 
tain gross  and 
revolting  deline- 
ations of  the  tor- 
ments of  the 
damned.  Even 
the  walls  of  such 
cities  are  some- 
times made  lurid 
with  infernal 
flames.  But 

since  the  refor- 
mation, which, 
with  all  its  faults, 
was  a  European 
blessing,  these 
scenes  have  been 
banished  from 
England.  Their 
return  is,  how- 
evJJr,  marked  by 
the  publication 
amongst  us  of 
Father  Pina- 
monti's  book, 
bearing  the 

coarse  title  of 
<  Hell  Opened  to  Christians.'  It  is  di- 
vided into  reflections  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  to  each  day  is  apportioned 
a  plate ;  and  the  adjoining  engraving  is 
a  fac-simile  of  the  brutal  representation 
prefixed  to  Sunday,  Surely  a  more  dis- 
mal beginning  of  the  week  was  never 


before  invented. 
Let  n)en  learn  to 
be  merciful  to 
'the  aberrations 
and  difierences 
of  opinion  among 
their  brethren, 
when  people  can 
be  found  to  sin- 
cerely believe 
that  a  God  of 
love  has  devised 
a  scheme  of  such 
ferocious  agony 
as  is  here  pic- 
tured, as  a  pun- 
ishment for  his 
helpless  and  err- 
ing creatures  ! 

When  a  skil- 
ful rhetorician  in- 
vents a  figure  of 
speech,  he  choos- 
es a  simile  which 
heightens  what 
he  intends  to  ex- 
alt, and  lowers 
what  he  intends 
to  degrade.  Per- 
fect in  this  art,  Father  Pinamonti  likens 
his  opponents  unto  aspSj  *  which  have 
eyes  on  their  temples,  seeing  what  is  on 
both  sides  of  them  but  not  what  comes 
in  front  or  lies  in  wait  for  them.'  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna  '  wished  she  could 
place  herself  in  the  mouth  of  Hell,  to 
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shut  up  its  passage,  that  no  more  souls,  redeemed  by  her  beloved  Spouse,  should  fall 
into  it.'  How  they  could  fall  into  it,  if  they  were  'redeemed,'  Father  Pinamonti 
explaineth  not.  Of  less  zeal  than  Sienna's  Catherine,  the  good  Father,  instead  of 
himself,  lays  his  book  in  the  way  of  Pandemonium's  enti'ance.  Some  might  suppose 
that  the  engravings  which  we  are  copying  are  elaborate  satires  upon  Religion — 
intended  not  only  to  make  it  a  contempt,  but  a  terror.  But  our  author  is  earnest,  and, 
on  this  subject,  explicit.  '  I  have,'  says  he, '  prefixed  at  the  head  of  each  consideration 
a  picture,  representing,  in  some  kind,  the  infernal  torments,  by  which  the  eye  and 
fancy  may  be  employed,  and  the  discourse  helped  rather  than  hindered.  At  first, 
therefore,  fix  thy  eye  very  attentively  on  it,  and,  imprinting  it  in  thy  mind,  say  to 
thyself,  If  this,  which  is  only  a  bare  sketch  of  the  painter,  be  so  frightful,  what  are 
those  torments  which  are  originals  made  by  the  hand  of  GodV  Such  a  portraiture  of 
God  must  fall  fearfully  on  the  young  spirit.  The  writer  does  not  play  with  horrors  ; 
he  is  a  serious  alarmist— he  presents  his  book  as  a  statement  of  facts.  'I  do  not 
believe,'  he  says,  *  the  reader  can  ever  think  that  these  representations  are  in  any  way 
exaggerated.''  He  adds,  '  no  eye,  ear,  nor  heart  can  receive  a  true  idea  of  the 
punishment  which  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  ofi"end  him.  "  Say  what  you  will  of 
eternity,"  observes  St.  Augustine  ;  "  for  whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  too  little."  '  With 
this  well-conceived  remark  Dr.  P.  fortifies  himself.  '  Rather  than  give  way  to  so  fool- 
ish a  persuasion  '  as  that  he  '  exceeds  the  truth,'  the  reader  is  to  conceive  a  great  fear 
of  the  things  he  pourtrays :  then,  '•  if  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  devil,  or  a  companion 
worse  than  himself^  should  by  some  wicked  insinuation,  or  example  assault  you,'  he  calls 
forth  this  terror.  The  hint  of  a  friend,  the  word  of  reason,  the  suggestion  of  a  gentler 
faith,  or  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  supposed  God  of  nature  which  a  friend  may  make 
to  a  friend,  or  a  parent  to  his  child,  is  thus  distinguished,  identified,  and  denounced  as 
the  insinuation  of  one  '  worse  than  the  devil  himself.''  Thus  the  most  dreadful  suspicions 
are  sown  on  the  domestic  hearth,  improvement  is  suspended,  and  Religion  becomes  an 
omnipotent  and  relentless  tyranny. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  prison  of  hell,  in  which,  the  book  tells  us,  '  the  miserable 
wretches  will  not  only  be  straightened,  but  also  immoveable ;  the  damned  will  be  so 
weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  remove  from  the  eye  a  worm  that  is  gnawing  it.'  In  lan- 
guage like  this,  as  vivid  as  the  plates,  is  this  gloomy  story  told.  Dr.  Pinamonti  is  as 
great  an  artist  in  words  as  in  agonies,  and  no  simile  escapes  him  which  can  move  the 
sympathies  with  horror,  or  subdue  the  spirit  with  fear. 

Living  under  the  happier  dominion  of  Reason,  we  are  too  apt  to  feel  indifferent  to 
the  terror  endured  by  the  unfortunate  victims  of  Faith.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  these  pictures  of  the  influences  under  which  so  many  of  our  fellow  creatures 
tremble  will  inspire  rationalists  with  a  generous  spirit  of  endeavour  to  rescue  them. 

t 


Seeking  a  passing  relief  from  the  diabolical  images  we  have  been  forced  to  contemp- 
late, we  may  observe  that  various  criticisms  have  reached  us  concerning  the  personnel 
of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  portrait  we  presented  two  numbers  ago.  It  is  objected 
that  he  is  meagre  and  mean.  We,  however,  may  venture  to  declare  (without  fear  of 
credible  contradiction)  that  he  was  drawn  the  size  of  life.  The  fact  is,  the  devil  is  very 
much  reduced  since  the  dawn  of  Rationalism.  He  no  longer  appears  in  his  horns, 
excepting  in  very  remote  districts  and  on  very  rare  occurrences.  Indeed  we  have  very 
good  reason  to  know  that  he  has  not  worn  his  tail  for  a  long  period.  The  times  (of 
spiritual  delusion)  have  been  very  hard,  and  we  believe  his  tail  is  at  'his  uncle's.' 
Colossal  when  Milton  knew  him — querulous,  throwing  ink-pots  at  people's  heads,  in  the 
days  of  Luther — he  dwindled  into  an  exquisite  when  acquainted  with  Goethe.  Shrunk 
with  age,  wasted  with  exertion,  traduced  by  the  pulpits,  and  unmasked  by  Reason,  he 
appears  now,  as  we  have  drawn  him,  very  much  like  the  remains  of  a  '  jarvey  '  when  his 
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thirteen  ovet-coats  are  off.  '  Thin  as  a  match,'  all  the  world  knows,  has,  become  the 
familiar  description  of  Lucifers.  We  were  lately  shown  an  engraving  in  which  he 
wore  spectacles — rather  indicative  of  superannuation  ;  but  then  he  had  on,  also,  a  very- 
showy  coat.  This  sketch  of  which  we  speak  now  was  in  1580.  But  we  suspect  the 
cloak  was  made  of  that  very  flimsy  material  which  Mr.  Ferrand,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  denominated  'devil's  dust,'  as  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  it  remaining  when 
our  artist  made  his  sketch.  If,  therefore,  the  saints  would  know  the  truth,  they  must 
learn  to  bear  with  it.  •        Gr.  J.  H. 

ATHEISM  TESTED,  IN  AN   ARGUMENT    BETWEEN  A  CHRISTIAN  AND 

AN   INFIDEL. 


Christian.  What  do  you  mean  by  atheism  ? 

Atheist.  The  rejection  of  all  creeds  pertaining  to  Deities  or  supernatural  beings, 
as  contrary  to  reason  and  derogatoi'y  to  our  understanding. 

C.  How,  then,  does  an  atheist  account  for  the  wonderful  arrangement  and  regular 
motion  of  the  planetary  system  ? 

A.  He  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  it.     He  wishes  for  information  on  that  head. 

C.  Then  why  discard  the  almost  universal  belief  that  It  was  formed  by  Deity  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  a  declaration  unsupported  by  evidence  and  contrary  to  reason. 

C.  But  could  not  an  infinite  power  have  performed  this  work  in  a  manner  inscrutable 
to  the  finite  understanding  of  man  ? 

A.  The  universe  could  not  have  originated  according  to  the  received  notions  of  Jews 
and  Christians. 

C.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  received  notions  of  Christians  upon  creation  ? 

A.  That  a  God  existed  before  all  things,  and  made  all  things. 

C.  What  is  there  contrary  to  reason  In  that  1 

A.  It  seems  to  me  an  Impossibility. 

C.  I  cannot  perceive  anything  like  Inconsistency  in  supposing  all  things  to  have 
been  created  by  God. 

A.  For  all  things  to  have  been  created  by  a  God,  that  God  must  have  existed  before 
all  things. 

C.  Acknowledged, 

A.  Then  where,  let  me  ask  you,  could  he  have  been  before  he  made  anything  ? 

C.  That  has  not  been  revealed ;  and  it  is  impious  to  make  inquiry  into  matters  that 
it  has  pleased  God  to  shut  from  our  sight. 

A.  Can  it  be  criminal  to  make  use  of  the  common  sense  which  nature — or  if  you 
please,  God— has  given  us  ? 

C,  God  requires  us  to  have  faith  where  reason  cannot  comprehend. 

A.  That  Is  to  say,  we  are  to  believe  whatever  we  are  told,  however  questionable  It 
may  be — and  with  the  fact  before  us  that  they  who  make  the  declaration  are  interested 
persons. 

C.  How  interested  1 

A.  Their  worldly  Interest  depends  upon  It.     It  Is  their  trade. 

C.  The  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  my  faith  ;  I  am  not  guided  by  the  words  of  any 
man. 

A.  But  would  you  have  known  anything  of  the  Bible,  had  it  not  been  preached  to 
you  by  these  advocates  ? 

C.  I  regard  its  contents  as  the  word  of  God. 

A.  And  you  believe  that  that  God  existed  when  there  was  nowhere  for  him  to  be — 
that  Is  to  say,  he  existed  before  all  things  ? 

C.  I  have  declared  as  much. 

A.  Can  anything  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  ? 

C.  Certainly  not ;  it  is  impossible. 
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A.  And  isvit  not  equally  impossible  for  God  to  have  been  somewhere  when  there  was 
nowhere  for  him  to  have  been  ? 

C.   God  is  a  self-creative  power,  existing  from  all  eternity. 

A.  By  admitting  a  self-creative  power,  do  you  not  expose  the  uselessness  of  Deity  ? 
Can  there  be  any  need  of  a  mechanic  who,  before  he  makes  his  work,  has  to  make 
himself  ?  In  short,  could  not  that  creative  power  which  made  a  God  make  the 
universe  ? 

C.  You  argue  as  all  do  who  are  without  faith. 

A.  What  would  be  the  value  of  your  argument  without  faith  ? 

C.  Faith  will  save  us  from  perdition. 

A.  How  have  I  deserved  it  ? 

C.  By  breaking  God's  laws. 

A.  But  God  is  merciful. 

C.  He  is  also -just. 

A.   What  have  I  done,  or  can  I  do,  to  deserve  eternal  punishment  ?     . 

C.  You  need  not  be  condemned. 

A.  But  where  is  the  justice  of  putting  me  to  the  trial?  T  did  not  seek  to  be  born  : 
and  yet  you  say  I  shall  be  eternally  damned  if  I  yield  to  the  temptations  which  God 
suffers  to  be  put  in  my  way,  and  which  the  inBrmities  of  my  nature  render  impossible 
entirely  to  resist. 

C.  The  potter  moulds  his  clay  as  he  pleases,  and  shall  not  God  do  as  he  wills  with  his 
children  ? 

A.  That  oft- used  simile  is  not  good,  unless  you  renounce  your  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection and  judgment ;  for  the  worst  that  could  befal  the  potter's  work  would  be  a  return 
to  the  earth  from  which  it  came,  but  your  merciful  God  would  extend  my  sufferings  to 
a  world  beyond  this. 

C.  Eternity  of  bliss  is  open  to  you. 

A.  But  can  I  do  anything  to  deserve  eternity  of  pain  ?  For  instance,  were  I  to  kill 
a  man  every  minute  of  my  life,  and  were  to  live  100  years,  should  I  merit  so  dreadful 
a  fate  ? 

C.  God's  judgments  are  ever  just  and  merciful. 

A.  You  make  him  an  avenging  being. 

C.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways. 

A.  But  can  he  be  good  and  do  bad  acts  ? 

C.  God  may  not  see  things  as  we  see  them. 

A.  If  God  has  given  me  an  understanding  that  is  only  capable  of  perceiving  things 
in  a  false  light,  is  not  that  imposing  a  cheat  upon  me,  that  must,  of  necessity,  end  in 
my  destruction  ? 

C.  At  present  we  see  things  only  through  a  veil,  darkly.  It  is  not  in  this  life  that 
the  mysteries  of  God's  works  \\ill  be  revealed  unto  us. 

A.  That  is  not  our  position ;  for  if  we  were  permitted  to  see  things  obscurely,  we 
might  possibly  come  to  a  right  conclusion.  But  if  there  is  mercy  in  God's  judgments 
when  they  are  of  so  cruel  a  nature  that  humanity  shudders  at  the  thought,  the  human 
mind  must  be  so  constructed  as  only  to  receive  false  impressions;  and,  if  so,  where  is  the 
justice  of  the  designer  ? 

C.  Satan  has  blinded  your  eyes  so  that  you  connot  see  the  truth. 

A.   Before  we  talk  about  a  devil,  let  us  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  his  maker. 

C.  And  that,  while  you  are  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  you  never  will  believe. 

A.  And  you,  while  you  are  under  the  influence  of  priests,  will  continue  to  believe. 

C.  I  own  no  influence  but  that  of  the  grace  of  God. 

A»  And  that  at  the  expense  of  reason. 

C.  Farewell.     May  it  please  God  to  turn  your  heart. 

A.  Adieu.    May^ou  soon  be  brought  to  reason. 

C.  Reason  can  never  give  peace  to  a  man  in  a  dying  hour. 

A.  It  will  surely  be  more  likely  to  do  so  than  faith,  which  shuts  ray  eyes  to  danger 
that  may  be  before  me ;  which  binds  me  to  the  dictation  of  another,  and  launches  me 
into  another  world  to  answer  for  another  man's  creed,  and  that  man  as  fallible  as 
myself.  There  must  be  more  confidence  arising  from  believing  independently  than 
from  believing  by  proxy. . 


[The  correspondent  who  sends  this  dialogue  instructs  us  to  print  one  thousand 
separately  for  distribution. — Ed.] 
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Natural  History  of  the  Editor  of  the  'Banner.' — To  show  us  that  in  Scotland 
all  Christians  are  not  alike  cynical,  a  correspondent  sends  the  following  article  on  the 
Banner  and  Eclectic  Review  controversy  : — We  were  roused  from  forgetful ness  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  organ  called  the  British  Banner  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  triangular 
duel.  It  might  be  represented  under  the  form  of  an  algebraic  equation,  as  thus : — 
Emerson  divided-by-Gilfillan,  multiplied-by-Samuel-Brown,  plus  the  Eclectic  Review, 
minus  Dr.-Campbell-of-the-  British-  Sawwgr,-divicled-by-his-  own  -  valour  -  for  -  the-  truth, 
equals  X.  The  said  X  being  of  course  the  problem  whether  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian 
bigotry  are  to  prevent  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  a  literary  man  in  Great  Britain  in 
1850.  For  our  own  part,  the  struggle,  as  it  rushes  across  the  stage  from  one  side-scene 
into  another,  reminds  us  greatly  of  a  huge  old  spider  boldly  attempting  to  strangle  at 
once  a  refined  critic,  a  man  of  science,  and  a  Greek  athlete  :  the  F,clectic  Review^  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,  and  Emerson,  all  killed  by  the  British  Banner^  would  indeed  be  a  high 
farce  rather  than  a  tragedy  in  our  modern  eyes.  The  facts  are  simply  these: — In  a 
critical  article  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  on  the  second  literary  portrait-gallery  of  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  controverted  a  statement  made  by  the  former,  who 
asserted  that  Emerson  ^  was  not  a  happy  man, ^  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that*  a 
gloom  '  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Gilfillan)  *  to  hang  over  all  Emerson's  poems.'  This  gloom 
maybe  as  much  in  the  eye  of  the  observer,  we  take  leave  to  say,  as  in  the  poet.  However, 
Dr.  Brown  met  the  statement  by  a  counter  one,  namely,  that  Emerson  was  in  reality 
*  the  happiest  of  nature's  dear  children.'  Hereupon  comes  a  furious  tirade  from  the 
British  Banner,  of  February  20th,  against  the  Eclectic,  quoting  the  article  as  a  'dread- 
ful  manifesto  of  infidelity,'  but  omitting  entire  sentences,  so  as  to  distort  and  magnify 
the  circumstance  into  an  enormous  onslaught  upon  religion ;  threatening  virtually,  too, 
as  we  understand,  to  ruin  and  write  down  the  Review  itself.  The  next  thing  as  a  declara- 
tion from  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  of  his  innocence,  with  a  public  acknowledgment  from 
Dr.  Brown  of  his  own  authorship  ;  finally,  a  dignified  but  severe  reproof  from  the  former 
much-respected  editor,  Dr.  Price,  to  the  editor  of  the  Banner,  Dr.  Campbell ;  and  the 
support  of  the  Nonconformist  to  the  side  of  Protestant  freedom,  as  might  be  expected. 
Dr.  Campbell  is  not  very  capable  of  appreciating  nice  distinctions,  however  suited  he 
may  be  to  conduct  a  penny  magazine  and  extract  useful  knowledge  for  children,  or  write 
with  fervour  of  the  '  Martyr  of  Eromanga.'  It  is  understood  that  he  was  put  forward  by 
the  Vaughans,  the  Raffleses,  the  John  Angel  Jameses  of  English  Dissent,  for  the  hope- 
less purpose  of  reclaiming  their  people  from  the  ways  of  such  men  as  Miall  of  the  Non- 
conformist, and  Dr.  Price,  who  dare  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  The  British 
Banner  was  to  oppose  and  bring  down  the  Nonconformist,  the  British  Quarterly  to 
supersede  the  Eclectic ;  but  it  was  a  suspicious  circumstance,  indeed,  to  be  praised  by  the 
editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  after  his  actings  on  the  education  question.  So  long  as 
Dr.  Price  remained  editor  of  the  Eclectic,  it  was  only  sneered  down  as  extreme; 
whereas,  the  moment  he  leaves  its  charge,  the  accusation  is  changed  to  that  of  infi- 
delity !  Query,  is  this  but  another  link  in  the  chain  of  underhand  attempts  to  shoulder 
both  of  these  Dissenting  periodicals  from  the  field  ?  If  so,  well  may  the  Puseyites 
cackle  and  the  High  Church  crow,  flapping  their  wings  even  from  the  dunghill  of  abuse 
and  national  support,  at  sight  of  disunion  in  the  camp  of  Dissent :  education  may  go  as 
the  bench  of  bishops  will.  One  simple  anecdote  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  entire 
course  of  Dr.  Campbell's  literary  career.  In  the  Scotch  country  town  where  he  was 
brought  up,  the  Doctor,  while  working  at  the  forge,  became  enamoured  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages.    He  forthwith,  to  his  great  credit,  procured  the  Latin  Rudiments  and  a  Greek 
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Testament — after  possessing  which  for  j<ome  months,  and  considering  himself  somewhat 
of  an  adept  in  their  use,  he  one  day  astonished  his  townsmen  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large 
board  outside  his  window,  containing  these  words:  'John  Campbell,  teacher  of  lan- 
guages.' He  has  since  become  conductor  of  a  threepenny  and  also  of  a  penny  magazine 
— and  is  at  present,  it  seems,  as  a  consequence  of  these  important  functions,  the  public 
censor  of  literary  opinion,  and  the  great  arbiter  of  the  world's  orthodoxy,  through  that 
sinking  weakly  known  as  the  British  Banner.  *  Ruin  the  Eclectic  Review,''  says  the 
Banner,  *  becau<-£  Dr.  Brown,  in  its  columns,  ventures  to  correct  Gilfillan  by  saying 
that  Emerson  is  amongst  the  happiest  of  nature's  children.'  What,  oh  great  and  good 
standard-bearer  of  the  British  Banner  !  knowest  thou  not  that  the  wricked  person  often 
flourishes  like  the  green  bay-tree,  sending  forth  his  roots  like  Lebanon,  and  having  no 
bands  in  his  death  ?  Would'st  not,  oh  Dr.  Campbell !  allow  him  his  good  things  in 
this  world,  as  John  Bunyan  phrases  it,  seeing  that  in  the  world  to  come  he  will  be  so 
sadly  off  1  Whereas,  indeed,  the  self-righteous  are  too  often  sour,  ill-willed,  and  very 
*  snobby'  altogether,  writing  fearful  verses  and  dying  hard.  We  hope  the  resolute 
editor  of  this  most  orthodox  of  organs  will  not '  ruin  '  us,  because  we  believe  that  all 
those  from  whom  he  may  happen  to  differ  are  not  necessarily  infidels,  or  if  we  here 
venture  to  call  the  said  editor  himself  an  w?ihappy  man. 

'  Why,  Campbell,  why 
Should  you  be  melancholy  V 

You  have  the  '  mens  cunscia  recti '  in  your  tranquil  breast ;  your  readers,  doubtless^  are 
many  and  respectable  —not  understanding  transcendentalism,  nor  fearing  that  Emerson's 
mystic  pages  can  ever  alter  their  serene  state  of  mind  and  body.  Are  you  troubled  so 
much  lest  he  himself  should  be  happy  in  his  delusions,  yea  even  lest  another  man  should 
call  him  so  ?  Fye,  fye  on  it  5  oh,  Doctor  Campbell  1  surely  Pope  Hildebrand  himself 
would  have  borne  as  much  of  any  heretic  v^hom  he  could  have  burnt  to-morrow  j  Pius 
might  have  been  content  if  Joseph  Mazzini  remained  happy  in  exile— sobeit  he  came 
not  to  Rome,  but  rather  smoked  tobacco  under  the  Alps  or  wrote  articles  in  England  ! 
— G.  C. ,  Edinburgh  paper. 

The  Marvellous  Converj^ion  of  a  Jew.  —  M,  Ratisbonne  has  created  a 
commotion  at  Lisieux  by  preaching  what  is;  called  a  Socialist  sermon,  or  rather 
a  sermon  in  which  he  sternly  rebuked  the  wealthy  for  their  callous  indifference 
to  the  poor  (a  rebuke  richly  wanted  in  that  country),  and  menaced  them  with  terrible 
vengeance  at  the  coming  revolution.  This  M.  Ratisbonne,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
itinerant  preaching  clergy.  A  marvellous  story  is  related  of  him.  He  was  a  Jew  by 
birth  and  education,  and  it  is  said  happened  to  stray  one  day  into  a  church  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  much  struck  by  a  picture  of  the  Virgin.  Ad  he  was  gazing  at  it  a 
column  of  light  suddenly  issued  from  the  picture,  and  the  Virgin,  in  propria  persona, 
stepped  forward,  condemned  his  Jewish  disbelief,  and  ordered  him  to  conform  to 
Christianity.  Thereupon  Ratisbonne  fell  on  his  knees,  and  remained  for  some  time  en- 
tranced ;  and  when  he  returned  to  consciousness  the  vision  had  departed.  He  hastened  back 
to  Paris  a  converted  man — made  over  to  the  church  great  part  of  his  fortune,  which 
was  considerable— obtained  permission  to  enter  a  seminary— and,  after  going  through 
the  usual  course  of  study,  was  ordained  ;  since  which,  being  gifted  with  eloquence,  he 
has  been  employed  as  a  travelling  preacher.  This  absurd  story  of  his  conversion  is 
palmed  off  on  the  public- accounts  of  it  are  printed  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishops — 
and  cheap  engravings  representing  it  are  spread  about  by  thousands.  Consequently, 
wherever  he  goes  Ratisbonne  is  a  '  lion,'  and  to  see  and  hear  him  churches  are 
thronged  by  the  gaping  multitude  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  would  be  manifested 
to  see  Van  Amburgh  or  Rachel. — Daily  IVeics. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  whi.ti  any  nuiy  e;  pound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  it  tending  to  the  Kationaiisatiou  el;'  Theology. 


AMERICA  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  RELIGIOxV. 


SiRj— ;-The  Times  of  Monday,  April  1st,  contained  a  review  of  Mi-.s.  Houston's  '  Hespe- 
ros.'  While  on  board  a  steamboat  of  one  of  the  Great  Western  rivers,  she  was  shocked  at 
the  disparaging  tone  in  which  the  people  on  board  spoke  of  religion.  A  madman  on 
board  threw  himself  into  the  water.  Once  extricated  from  a  watery  grave,  he  threw 
himself  in  again  and  was  drowned.  The  people  on  board  observed  he  was  religious 
and  mad,  an  assimilation  of  terms  which  very  much  surprist;d  and  grieved*  Mrs. 
Houston.  She  was  probably  not  aware,  or  did  not  recollect,  that  the  poet-philosopher, 
Shakspere,  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  these  unsophistically  reared  scholars  of 
the  world,  with  regard  to  lunacy  and  religion.  '  When,'  they  said,  '  he  had  taken  to  reli- 
gion and  preaching  there  was  no  hope  for  him.'  He  had  been  a  drunkard,  a  victim  of 
deliiium  tremens;  the  disorganisation  of  his  body  had  produced  ihis  religious  effect  on 
his  mind.  In  the  reault  of  his  drowning  himself,  the  persons  in  the  boat  had  certainly 
proof  of  what  they  affirmed — the  union  betweea  religion  and  insanity.  Had  the  un- 
fortunate being  possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  he  would  not  have  turned  reli- 
gious, nor  afterwards,  under  another  delusion,  thought  he  was  escaping  from  imaginary 
tormenters,  in  those  who  endeavoured  to  save  him  from  drowning. 

Reading  Lyell's  second  visit  to  the  United  States,  I  find  dram-drinking  and  gospel- 
preaching  flourish  together  in  the  new  settlements,  while  where  there  is  no  church 
there  is  no  store  of  spirituous  liquors.  As  your  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  how  a 
godless  community  thrives,  I  will  extract  a  few  passages  from  Lyell,  relating  to  th6 
efTects  upon  a  colony  suffering  from  spiritual  and  spirituous  want.  It  may  be  addi- 
tionally interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  the  passages  I  am  about  to  give  from 
Lyell,  are  the  reports  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Dale  Owen  and  New  Harmony.  '  We  spent 
several  days  very  agreeably  at  New  Harmony,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  welcomed 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Owen.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  watered  by 
the  Wabash,  which  here  divides  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Some  large  build- 
ings, in  the  German  style  of  architecture,  stand  conspicuous,  and  were  erected  by 
Rapp  ;  but  the  communities  founded  by  him,  and  afterwards  by  Robert  Owen,  of 
Lanark,  have  disappeared,  the  principal  edifice  being  now  appropriated  as  a  public 
museum,  in  which  I  found  a  good  collection  of  geological  specimens,  both  fossils  and 
minerals,  made  during  the  state  survey,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  legislature,  with 
a  view  of  encouraging  science,  has  exempted  this  building  from  taxes.  Lectures  on 
chemistry  and  geology  are  given  here  in  the  winter.  Many  families  of  superior  intel- 
ligence, English,  Swiss,  and  German,  have  settled  in  the  place,  and  there  is  a  marked 
simplicity  in  their  manner  of  living  which  reminded  us  of  Germany.  They  are  very 
sociable,  and  there  were  many  private  parties,  where  there  was  music  and  dancing,  and 
a  public  assembly  once  a-week,  to  one  of  which  we  went,  where  quadrilles  and  waltzes 
were  danced,  the  band  consisting  of  amateur  musicians. 

'  Say,  the  eminent  conchologist,  who  died  at  the  age  of  45,  formerly  resided  at  New 
Harmony  ;  and  recently  Prince  Maximilian,  of  Neuried,  and  the  naturalists  who  ac- 
companied him,  passed  a  winter  here.  We  found  also,  among  the  residents,  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Maclure,  the  geologist,  who  placed  his  excellent  library  and  carriage  at  our  dis- 
posal. He  lends  his  books  freely  amongst  the  citizens,  and  they  are  much  read.  We 
were  glad  to  hear  many  recent  publications,  some  even  of  the  most  expensively  illus- 
trated works,  discussed  and  criticised  in  society  here.  We  were  also  charmed  to  meet 
with  many  children  liappy  and  merry,  yet  perfectly  obedient  j  and  once  more  to  see 
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what,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  months,  struck  us  as  a  singular 
"  phenomenon  in  the  New  World,  a  shy  child."  ' 

We  must  here  observe  that  Mr.  Lyell  had  been  travelling  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  he  thought  the  children  spoiled  by,  and  troublesome  to,  their  parents. 

'  There  is  no  church  or  place  of  public  worship  in  New  Harmony,  a  peculiarity  which 
we  never  remarked  in  any  town  of  half  the  size  in  the  course  of  our  tour  in  the  United 
States.  Being  here  on  week  days  only,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  whether  on 
Sundays  there  are  any  meetings  of  social  worship.  I  heard  that  when  the  people  of 
Gransville  once  reproached  the  citizens  of  this  place  for  having  no  churches,  they 
observed  that  they  had  also  no  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  is  still  a 
characteristic  of  New  Harmony  ;  whereas  Gransville,  like  most  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Indiana,  abounds  in  such  incentives  to  intemperance.' — Vol.  II.,  pp.  270-7?. 

Atheos. 

ON    MR.    GILLESPIE'S     RECENT    LETTER. 


Dear  Sir, — You  know  that  my  only  motive  for  entering  into  a  discussion  with  this 
gentleman  was  an  anxious  desire  to  have  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  God 
thoroughly  and  fairly  examined.  You  also  know  that  my  part  of  the  controversy  was 
conducted  in  a  tone  of  philosophical  calmness,  and  that  the  reasoning  contained  in  my 
last  paper,  unless  refuted,  is  absolutely  fatal  to  this  argument.  This  paper  was  pub- 
lished and  forwarded  to  him  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  to  which  no  reply  has  been 
received  :  and  yet,  with  these  facts  before  you,  you  insert  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Reasoner  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  is  to  show  that  his  argu- 
ment has  never  been  successfully  assailed. 

Toleration  is  a  noble  virtue,  but,  like  every  other  virtue,  it  has  its  limits;  and  these 
limits,  it  does  appear  to  me,  you  have  in  this  instance  overstepped. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mr.  Holyoake.  -  Aliquis. 

[If  Mr.  Gillespie  chooses  to  become  the  judge  of  his  own  case,  and  assume  that  his  ar- 
gument ^has  never  been  successfully  assailed,' although  he  has  had  an  answer  to  it 
before  him  so  long,  that  is  his  business.  The  public  will  not  fail  to  revise  his  judgment, 
and  adjudicate  between  him  and  Aliquis.  It  is  my  part  to  allow  all  opponents  to  state 
their  own  case  in  their  own  way — it  is  the  business  of  the  public  to  believe  them. — Ed.] 


LESLIE'S      ARGUMENT. 


Sir, — I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to  find  in  iheReasonerdL 
conclusive  answer  to  Leslie's  celebrated  argument  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
revelations.  It  occurs  in  his  '  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deist,'  and  by  it  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  Bible  History  possesses  evidences  of  authenticity  which  no 
other  historical  record  does.  One  reason  why  a  reply  to  this  argument  should  be 
widely  circulated  is,  that  Leslie's  reasoning  forms  a  complete  stock-in-trade  for 
divines  and  the  opposers  of  freethought  generally.  It  has  been  twice  used  in  my  hear- 
ing in  Bradford  within  the  last  seven  weeks — once  by  an  Independent  Minister,  and 
once  by  John  Bowes,  an  itinerant  lecturer,  who  held  a  discussion  on  Socialism  with 
Lloyd  Jones  at  Liverpool  some  time  ago.  Artur. 


[We  should  be  glad  if  '  Artur '  would  find  time  to  prepare  a  reply  to  Leslie's  argu- 
ment, which  might  be  delivered  from  '  Our  Platform.' — Ed.] 
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THE     CHURCH      PROTESTING. 


Sir, — In  No.  2  of  the  Leader,  p.  27,  a  paragraph  states  that  the  parochial  authorities 
of  Christ  Church,  St.  Pancras— curate,  assistant  curate,  and  churchwardens — have  fixed 
upon  the  doors  of  that  church  a  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
in  the  Gorhara  and  Exeter  case.  What  would  have  been  said  if  the  Chartists,  for 
instance,  had  placarded  the  town  with  protests  against  the  sentences  at  the  Old  Bailey  1 
Poor  men,  not  in  authority,  for  such  an  act  would  have  been  deemed  revolutionary. 
But  the  fact  is  protests  are  a  matter  of  privilege.  You  may  swear  and  declare  that 
judicial  decisions  are  wrong,  unjust,  and  impious — if  you  are  respectable.  You  may 
defy  that  august  concentration  of  law  and  wisdom,  the  Lord  Chancellor — impugn  the 
common  sense  of  Prity  Councillors — abjure  the  heads  of  the  Church — and  excommu- 
nicate all  and  sundry  who  differ  from  you— if  you  have  a  balance  at  your  bankers,  or 
are  thought  to  have  oncj.  Witness  the  protests  in  the  Gorham  and  Exeter  case. 
Witness  the  books  of  the  Puseyites.  Witness  the  '  Latter  Day  Pamphlets.'  These 
are  the  true  revolutionary  forces  which  are  disturbing  what  is  called  *  society.'  Let 
them  struggle,  and  becall  each  other,  and  protest,  and  excommunicate.  It  is  a  cause 
of  rejoicing  for  us.  The  crazy  edifice  of  Church  and  State  rocks  and  totters  in  the 
whirlwind  its  own  supporters  have  raised.  They  invoke  the  all-powerful  agency  of 
Discussion.  That  is  what  we  want.  Never  mind  what  Poor  Men  and  Humble  Men 
are  not  allowed  to  do.  We  stand  on  our  guard.  The  Church  is  as  eligible  a  medium 
as  any  other  through  which  to  set  up  a  precedent.  When  they  have  taught  the  people 
how  to  protest  against  the  interference  of  the  State  with  the  Church,  the  people  will 
have  also  learned  how  to  protest  against  the  interference  of  the  Church  in  their  own 
affairs.  E, 


A  GEOLOGICAL  DAY.— REPLY  TO  DR.  SEXTON, 


Sir,— I,  as  one  of  your  readers,  beg  to  thank  Dr.  Sexton  for  his  communication  in 
No.  1,  Vol.  IX.,  of  the  Reasoner,  wherein  he  informs  us  that,  owing  to  geology,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  word  *  day  '  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  means  properly  '  epoch.'  Now  granting  this  to  be  so— which 
does  not,  however,  say  much  for  the  wisdom  of  the  priests — may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  Dr. 
Sexton  (and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  refuse  to  answer  an  impartial  and  candid  inquirer 
after  truth)  why,  when  this  blunder  ('which  is  but  one  of  hundreds')  was  discovered, 
was  not  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  day  holy  altered  ?  for  the  command  in  Exodus, 
chap.  XX.,  verses  8-11,  should  run  thus  :—' Remember  the  Sabbath  epoch  to  keep  it 
holy.  Six  epochs  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work :  but  the  seventh  epoch  is 
the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  &c.  For  in  six 
epochs  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  epoch  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  epoch  and  hallowed  it.' 

I  suppose  that  the  reason  why  so  many  persons  refuse  to  keep  holy  the  present 
Sabbath  is  because  they  do  not  consider  that  they  have  yet  laboured  for  six  epochs ! 

Dr.  Sexton  truly  says  that  there  are  hundreds  of  passages  in  the  Bible  incorrectly 
translated.  But  why  are  not  these  passages  corrected  in  the  (I  regret  to  say)  numerous 
reprints  of  that  work  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  Because  one  of  the  priests'  subterfuges  would 
be  taken  away,  and  they  are  well  aware  that  they  cannot  spare  any  of  them.  If  any  of 
us  who  are  infidels  point  out  any  passages  in  the  Bible  incorrectly  rendered,  how  we 
are  assailed ! 

An  Impartial  and  Candid  Inquirer  after  Truth. 
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34 
ORTHODOX    REFINEMENT. 


SiRj— The  orthodox  nation  of  religionists  claim  a  monopoly  of  refinement  and  cour- 
tesy in  religious  controversy.  They  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  them,  that  it  is  only  the 
vulgar  dissenters  and  low  infidels  who  use  indecent  and  vulgar  language.  Of 
course,  like  so  many  other  of  their  claims  and  pretensions,  this  one,  too,  is 
without  foundation.  We  have  a  fact  to  cite  which  will  prove  our  position.  In 
the  Times,  of  March  29th,  there  was  published  a  letter  from  '  Intercessor' — who- 
ever that  may  be — upon  the  great  Gorham  case  ;  the  text  for  which  was  a  Latin 
verse  purporting  that  the  judicious  application  of  ridicule  was  the  best  means  of 
laying  to  sleep  an  awkward  question.  Voltaire  adopted,  and  Paine  imitated,  the 
same  tactics  ;  so  that  the  'Intercessor'  commends,  by  imitation  at  least,  one  of  the 
schools  of  freethinkers.  After  telling  us  that  the  great  Gorham  controversy  calls 
aloud  to  be  suppressed,  he  proposes  to  eflfect  this  with  ridicule.  The  question 
between  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Gorham,  he  admits,  is  a  serious  question  ;  and  after 
this  fashion  he  treats  it.  Mr.  Gorham  was  the  first,  he  says,  to  insult  the  Bishop. 
'  On  his  getting  a  new  living,  he  advertised  for  a  curate.  His  advertisement  con- 
tained this  awful  clause — "  No  Tractarian  need  apply."  '  This  roused  the  wrath 
of  the  Bishop.  Intercessor  proceeds — ' "  He  [the  Bishop]  would  not  admit  the 
former  to  institution !"    No;  he'd  see  him  and  his  whole  tribe  of  Evangelicals 

first.'    Again  :  Harry  of  Exeter  ^thrusts  his  fist,  already  heated  by  the  fight 

with  Gorham,  into  the  chops  of  the  old  Lord  Chancellor.'  In  another  place,  Mr. 
Denison,  the  man  of  the  protest,  is  represented  as  fit  for  a  madhouse.  In  fact, 
the  whole  letter  is  written  in  a  strain  of  levity  and  shabby  humour,  concluding 
with  a  miserable  imitation  of  Carlyle,  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  tolerated  in 
the  Reasoner.  The  whole  is  what  the  'Latter  Day  Pamphleteer'  might,  employ- 
ing his  favourite  phrase,  call  Stupid.  And  this  from  a  defender  of  the  Church — 
the  courtly  Church  I  Our  readers  can  easily  imagine  the  wrath  of  reverend  and 
right  reverend  were  we  to  write  in  this  strain.  D. 
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Editor  of  the  Reasoner. 
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XI. — Pantheism  as  developed   in  the  new  work  on  'Ileligious  Ideas  '  by  W.  J. 
Fox,  M.P. 

XII. — Why  do  the  Clergy  avoid  Discussion,  and  their  Opponents  seek  it  ? 
XIII. — The  Parliamentary  Uses  of  Religion — or.  Necessity  of  Deceiving  the  Vulgar. 
XIV. — Political  and  Religious  Errors  of  Shelley's  Queen  Mab. 

XV. — Was  Shakspere  a  Sceptic  ? 
XVI.— The  Terrors  of  Catholicism. 
XVI. — Mistakes  about  Toleration. 
XVIII. — The  Reformation  of  Freethinking. 


^"^  This  List  is  furnished  that  parties,  desirous  Mr.  Holyoake  should  lecture  in 
their  towns,  may  be  enabled  to  select  subjects. 


For  '  Reasoner.' — Previously  acknowledged  for  this  series,  153s.— W.  J.  B.    10s. 

A  Friend  of  Reason,  5s. — Frater,  Manchester,  2s.  6d. — Egalite,  Is. — Crito,  2s.  6d. 

Captain  X.,  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  for  Artist.— W.  E.  E.,  5s.— James  Gray,  Is.— From  Sale 
of  Books  from  E.  P.,  17s.  9d. — Mr.  E.  Wheeler,  Lecturer  on  Popular  Philosophy,  offers 
to  deliver  two  lectures,  one  at  the  City-road  and  one  at  John-street,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  funds  of  the  Reasoner.     Arrangements  are  in  progress. — Total,  201s.  9d. 

For  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee.  —  Previously  acknowledged,  71 1§ 
sixpences. — From  Sale  of  Books  given  by  E.  P.,  17s.  9d. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— April  26th  [8^]  Mr.  J.B.  O'Brien, 
•  The  National  Reform  League  '  27th,  [8^],  Logic 
Class.  28th  [7],  Mr.  Richard  Hart,  '  How  to 
Educate  the  People.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— April  28th  [7], 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Massaniello,  the  fisherman  of 
Naples.' 

Fmsbury  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  66,  Bun- 
hill  Row,  St.  Luke's.— April  29th  [84],  W.  D. 
SauU,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  '  On  the  means  of  making 
Progress  in  the  World.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —April  28th  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street, — April  26th,  Discussion.  Question — '  Real 
Character  of  Christ.* 

South  Place,  Moorfields,— April  28th  [III  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  F.  Espinasse, 
Esq.,  '  On  the  Present  and  the  Future.' 

Institute  of  Progress,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane 
Square.— April  28th  [7i],  Mr.  Nash,  'Shakspere's 
Hamlet.' 

British  CoflPee  House,  Newcastle  Place,  Edgware 
Road. — April  24th   [S\],  Grammar   Glass. 

Providence  Chapel,  Elstree  St.,  Old  St.  Pancras 
Road. — April  28th  [63J,  Discussion.  Question — 
'  The  Creation,  and  Man.' 


S PURR'S  TEMPKRANCE  COFFKE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Weli. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,   attended  to. 


WORKS     OF    THOMAS     PAINE. 

Paine's  Theological  Works,  1  vol.,  cloth  bds. 

and  lettered 3     0 

[To  tie  had  in  numbers  at  2d.  each,  and  in 

parts  at  6d.  each.] 
Paine's  Political  Works,  vol.  1,  cloth  boards 

and  lettered -. 3    0 

Ditto,  vol.  2 3     0 

To  be  had  in  separate  pamphlets,  as  follows — 

Paine's  American  Crisis,  in  a  wrapper 1     6 

Rights  of  Man,  ditto I     3 

Common  Sense,  ditto    0    6 

Letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  ditto    . .     0     6 

Letters  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  ditto    0    4 

Public  Good,  ditto 0    4 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  Sys- 
tem of  Finance 0    3 

Agrarian  Justice,  ditto 0     2 

Dissertation  on  First  Principles  of 

Government;  ditto 0    2 

Letter  to  Camille  Jordan,  on  Priests, 

Bells,  and  Public  Worship 0     1 

Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ,  do.     0    2 

Discourse  to  the  Society  of  Theophi- 

lanthropists  at  Paris 0     I 

Life,  by  the  Editor  of  the  National      0     6 

^  Portrait,  engraved  on  Steel,  Proofs. .      1     0 

Ditto,  plain 0     6 

Address  to  the  People  of  France  on 

the  Abolitiori  of  Royalty 0     2 

Notice. — The  volumes  above  can  be  posted  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Sixpence  each. 

London:  Published  and  Sold  by  J.   Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 

OCIAL  REFORM  LEAGUE.  A  Meeting  of 
the  London  Members  of  the  above  League 
will  take  place  at  Farringdon  Hall,  King's  Arms 
Yard,  Snow  Hill,  on  Sunday  evening,  April  28th, 
at  i  past  7»  to  elect  a  delegate  for  the  forthcoming 
Congress,         By  order  of  the  Committee, 

HENRY  IVORY,  Sec. 
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*  B.'  SENDS  ten  folios  in  refutation  of  *  Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words,'  but  being  both 
anonymous  and  prolix  we  select  the  summing  up,  which,  the  reader  of  the  work  contro- 
verted will  see,  calls  for  no  reply  ;  as  the  position  of  the  writer  of '  Paley  Refuted'  is,  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  that  we  prove  an  *  author  of  nature'  unless  it  be  the  kind  of 
author  we  want.  '  B.'  perorates  thus  : — *  The  question  is,  does  nature  furnish  evidence 
of  any  kind  of  author  ?  If  so,  you  have  not  only  failed  to  refute  Paley,  but  you  are 
yourself  landed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  you  reject  the  premises,  namely,  that 
design  implies  a  designer,  you  contradict  yourself,  inasmuch  as  you  admit  the  principle 
and  follow  out  the  analogy.  If  you  abide  by  the  analogy,  you  arrive  in  consequence  at 
a  God  whose  attributes  are  sufficient  for  the  production  of  nature.'     [No. — Ed.] 

On  the  29th,  Monday  next,  a  Tea  Party  will  be  held  at  John-street  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  Mr.  John  Reed,  who  has  resigned  his  post  of  president,  held  so  long,  with  so  much 
devotion  and  service  to  the  Institution. 

From  *  Facetiae  Cantab.  Rigienses,'  published  in  1836,  we  extract  the  following:  — 
Archbishop  Tillotson  had,  by  some  means,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir  John  Trevor, 
who  had  been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  several  misdemeanours.  Sir  John, 
one  day  meeting  Tillotson,  cried  out,  '  I  hate  to  see  an  atheist  in  the  shape  of  a  church- 
man.'    '  And  I,'  replied  the  archbishop,  '  hate  to  see  a  knave  in  any  shape.' 

William  Chilton's  Reply  to  Mr.  Gillespie's  A  Priori  Argument  (given  as  Supple- 
ments), can  still  be  had  complete  with  Nos.  199  and  200  of  the  Reasoner. 

Nearly  2,000  of  Blandy^s  Edition  of  the  '  Logic  of  Death'  have  been  sold  of  the  reprint. 
We  are  stereotyping  it.  We  might,  after  the  manner  of  the  advertisers,  say,  '  Ask  for 
Blandy's  Edition — none  other  is  genuine.' 

Lamartine,  in  his  work  entitled  '  Memoirs  of  my  Youth,'  pays  the  following  com- 
pliment to  the  sage  of  Ferney  :— 'Voltaire,  on  his  last  short  visit  to  Paris,  a  visit 
which  was  one  triumph,  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  young  princes.  My  mother, 
who  was  then  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  was  present  at  the  visit  j  and,  although 
so  young,  she  felt  by  the  impression  which  she  saw  made  on  all  around  her,  that  she 
beheld  before  her  some  one  greater  than  a  king.  Voltaire's  attitude,  his  costume,  his 
cane,  his  gestures,  and  his  words,  remained  engraven  on  that  childish  memory,  like  the 
imprint  of  some  antidiluvian  animal  on  the  rocks  of  our  mountains.' 

*  J.  S.  B.'  sends  the  following  natural  reflection  : — Could  a  kind,  compassionate,  and 
loving  father  permit  the  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  when  by  one  nod  he  could 
avert  them?  Witness  the  almost  daily  occurrences,  individual  and  national,  productive 
of  wretchedness  to  the  human  family — shipwrecks,  explosions,  fires,  murders,  robberies, 
unjust  wars,  tyranny,  oppression,  might  overcoming  right,  hourly  occur,  yet  Christians 
talk  of  an  overruling  Providence.  If  the  God  of  the  Christians  wished  the  world  to 
believe  and  embrace  Christianity,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not  influence  the  world  to 
comply  with  this  his  will,  seeing  man  has  no  power  over  his  belief,  either  one  w^ay  or 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin  Glover  has  announced  a  paper,  entitled  the  Bur//  Observer.  The 
object  of  the  Observer  is  the  general  good — its  faith,  human  progress — its  party,  huma- 
nity—and its  battle-cry,  the  truth  spoken  in  love.  It  exposes  local  abuses,  reports 
public  movements,  and  to  its  utmost  promotes  peace,  temperance,  education,  and  par- 
liamentary and  financial  reform. 


London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  i^pril  24th,  1850. 


Z^t  l^tu^ontv 


AND 


THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinf;  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


THE    TERRORS    OF     CATHOLICISM. 


THE    FIRE    OF   HELL. 


Those  who  think 
that  I  have  pie 
sure  in  present- 
ing these  attro- 
cious  plates  very 
much  deceive 
themselves.They 
are  as  painful  to 
reproduce  as  hi- 
deous to  see. 
But  there  is  an 
end  to  be  an- 
swered by  their 
publication  which 
nothing  but  their 
publication  will 
answer.  No  ver- 
bal description 
will  convey  half 
the  impression 
which  these  pic- 
tures will.  You 
may  speak  or 
write  long  on  the 
terrible  demoral- 
isation of  Ca- 
tholic forms  of 
Christianity,  and 
never  realise  in 
the  thoughts  of 
others  a  tithe  of  that  detestation  which 
one  glance  at  the  engravings  will  create. 
When  some  one  went  out  to  subdue 
lions,  and  showed  them  a  representation 


■^of  Hercules, 
the  lions  were 
not  moved. 
Had  Hercules 
himselfv  went 
out  the  enemy 
had  fled.  As 
Hercules  was 
so  much  more 
impressive  than 
his  representa- 
tion, so  pic- 
tures are  much 
more  striking 
than  any  verbal 
description  can 
be.  I  judge 
ji)y  my  own  ex- 
perience. Jere- 
my Taylor,  Jo- 
nathan Ed- 
wards, the  Rev. 
Angell  Jamesj 
had  all  written 
on  this  topic, 
and  I  had  read 
what  they  had 
written  ;  and 
when  a  boy,  and 

more  susceptible  of  the  horrible  than 
now,  I  had  heard  Angell  James  speak  of 
these  things,  but  all  amounted  to  mere 
playing   at  terrors  until  I  saw  Father 


*  The  engraving  is  taken  from  *  Hell  Opened  to  Christians,'  by  Father  Pinamonti,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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Pmamonti's  book,  and  I  at  once  resolved,  should  fortune  permit,  to  reproduce  those 
pictures.  The  manner  in  which  they  revolt  everybody  constitutes  a  defence  of  publish- 
ing them.  If  adult  men  cannot  look  upon  them  without  demoralisation,  what  must  be 
their  influence  on  the  infantine  feelings,  and  on  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  women  ? 

The  ferocious  display  for  contemplation  now  before  the  reader  is  for  Monday.  Take 
but  a  spice  of  the  exhortation  which  accompanies  it.  *Our  fire,'  says  Father  Pina- 
monti,  *  destroys  what  it  burns,  therefore  the  more  intense  it  is  the  shorter  it  is ;  but 
that  fire  in  which  the  damned  shall  for  ever  be  tormented,  shall  burn  for  ever  without  con- 
suming, and  is  therefore  compared  by  Christ  unto  salt  (Mark  ix.,  v.  49).  "  For  every  one 
shall  be  salted  with  fire,"  which  torturing  them  with  inconceivable  heat  in  the  nature  of 
fire,  will  also  hinder  them  from  being  corrupted,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  salt  to  do.  If  a 
little  flame  of  our  fire  so  much  frightens  us,  if  we  cannot  bear  never  so  little  a  while 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  be  buried  for  ever  in  flames  whose  vio- 
lence exceeds  all  imagination  ?* 

Let  not  those  who  happily  have  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  dark  superstition,  and 
areable  todespise  these  morose  imaginings,  pass  them  by  with  indiJBTerence  without  care  for 
others.  If  rationalism  be  not  generous,  it  is  nothing.  Nor  are  we  to  be  told  that  these 
doctrines  are  sufficiently  exploded.  Those  Christians  who  know  better— who  utterly 
disbelieve  the  fact  of  everlasting  punishment  themselves,  yet  connive  at  upholding  it, 
by  consenting  that  the  terrors  of  religion  are  useful  as  a  policy — as  a  machine  for  keeping 
the  vulgar  in  awe.  Thus  when  error  can  get  no  support  from  the  understanding,  it 
wins  it  from  a  mistaken  expediency.  And  did  we  not  see  this  painful  doctrine  reduced 
to  practice  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Coventry,  who,  when  he  held  the  hand  of 
unfortunate  Mary  Ball  over  a  candle,  used  the  very  argument  of  Father  Pinamonti, 
and  used  his  identical  words  in  his  justificatory  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey  ?  True  the 
Home  Secretary  suspended  Mr.  Chapman,  true  the  newspapers  pretended  to  be  revolted 
at  Mr.  Chapman's  primitive  barbarity,  but  no  newspaper  called  in  question  the  doctrine 
itself.  They  accepted  the  doctrine  and  had  the  inconsistency,  or  the  meanness,  to  con- 
demn the  honest  man  who  reduced  it  to  practice.  The  pictures  we  give  may  be  thought 
revolting,  but  let  this  not  be  forgotten,  they  only  illustrate  a  doctrine  which  we  have 
among  us  connived  at  by  those  who  would  be  ashamed  to  defend  it.  G.  J.  H. 

*  THE    BRADFORD    DEBATE. 


I  AM  going  through  a  moral  martyrdom  in  listening  to  the  speeches  of  our  portly  and 
lymphatic  friend,  Bowes.  He  has  two  of  the  worst  qualities  a  man  can  have  to  contend 
with  in  debate — prudence  and  dullness.  Good  John  will  not  unfold  himself.  We  have 
none  of  that  vituperation  with  which  he  regaled  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  in  Liverpool,  nor 
which  he  so  copiously  bestows  on  his  unfortunate  hearers  in  my  absence.  But  distinct 
and  important  truths  are  being  made  manifest  to  the  audiences  here.  The  Christian 
public  see  that  there  are  two  Christianities,  one  for  the  pulpits,  another  modified  and 
more  respectable  for  discussion.  The  Temperance  Hall,  where  we  meet,  holds  some 
1,500  people,  and  a  crowd  is  nightly  turned  from  the  doors.  In  scriptural  language, 
the  debate  has  been  *  noised  abroad,'  and  *  multitudes  from  the  region  round  about*  have 
come  in.  There  being  no  entrance  but  in  front,  I  had  to  crush  in  with  the  crowd,  who 
hurt  me  much,  and  condensed  my  arguments  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  Adjoining 
where  we  were  assembled  a  Methodifst  junto  were  trying  some  refractory  preachers  : 
placards  on  the  wall  styled  the  junto  an  *  Inquisition.'  At  the  door  of  the  chapel  the 
friends  of  the  accused  were  assembled,  and  in  order  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  judges, 
they  kept  up  an  awful  singing.  Above  my  voice  and  that  of  Mr.  Bowes'  rose  for  about 
three  hours  the  terrible  din  of  Wesleyan  tunes.     How  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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God  could  be  gratified  by  having  his  praises  sung  in  so  offensive  a  manner,  none  but  a 
Methodist  could  tell.  All  night  long  these  Wesleyan  pipers  rung  in  my  ears.  Melan- 
choly dreams  of  white  neckerchiefs,  elongated  faces,  and  turned  up  eyes,  disturbed  me 
till  morning,  and  I  felt  infinite  relief  when  the  bright  sun  streamed  in  at  the  window, 
dispelling  the  monotonous  humdrum  of  holy  psalms.  During  the  discussion, the  gallery, 
a  broad  and  steep  inclined  plane  of  human  faces,  manifested  undisguised  indignation  at 
the  musical  interruption  they  sustained  ;  at  last  an  honest  practical  fellow  rose,  amid 
the  applause  of  his  part  of  the  house,  and  cried  out,  '  Mister  Chairman,  I  move  as  how 
some  on  us  go  out  and  move  yon  singers  away.'  It  was  no  sooner  said,  than  a  detach- 
ment of  sturdy  fellows  prepared  to  emigrate  on  the  congenial  busines?,  who  would  soon 
have  put  an  end  to  these  Methodist  melodies— and  I  was  afraid  the  melodists  too.  After 
several  speeches  and  much  commotion  I  moved  that  nobody  moved,  and  that  we  endured 
with  other  calamities  the  bad  taste  and  uncourteous  insensibility  of  this  vocal  nuisance, 
and  we  did  our  best  to  shout  over  it.  I  find  ample  opportunity  of  instilling  correct 
views  of  atheism  into  the  understanding  of  the  audiences  here  and  the  multitudes  who 
assemble.  The  marked  sympathy  they  display  with  what  is  set  before  them  astonishes 
my  own  friends,  who  had  no  notion  that  such  extensive  progress  had  been  made,  or  that 
so  much  enthusiasm  and  liberality  of  sentiment  existed.  My  committee,  all  exceedingly 
young  men,  quite  unknown  to  the  ancient  and  established  freethinkers  of  Bradford,  are 
themselves  an  index  of  a  new  generation.  It  is  now  two  hours  from  the  time  of  com- 
mencement, the  people  are  assembling  at  the  doois.  Expecting  Mr.  Bowes  to  come  out 
of  his  prudent  shell  to-night,  I  abridge  my  report.  G.  J.  H. 

Goodchild's  Hotel,  Bradford. 

P.S.  — Great  numbers  of  the  'Logic  of  Death'  are  being  demanded  here.  I  may 
just  observe  that  I  have  received  by  this  post  an  autograph  letter  in  reply  to  it  by  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  eloquent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  couched 
in  terms  that  would  make  it  a  great  pleasure  to  print  it,  but  it  is  unfortunately  marked 
*  private . 


OBITUARY    NOTICES. 


DEATHS    OF    MR.    WILLIAMS,    MR.    GALPIN,    AND    OTHERS. 

Few  have  passed  from  amongst  us  whose  loss  will  be  more  widely  regretted  by  the 
friends  of  progress,  or  more  deeply  lamented  by  the  poor  among  his  own  neighbours, 
than  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hanley,  Potteries.  Mr.  Williams  was  the  father-in-law  of  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan.  We  borrow  from  the  Weekly  Tribune  a  short  narrative,  in  every 
word  of  which  we  can  concur :—' On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  March,  Mr.  Williams  fell 
a  victim  to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  under  which  he  has  for  some  time  past  suffered 
severely.  There  are  few  of  our  leading  social  reformers  who  will  not  hear  of  this  event 
with  sincere  regret,  since  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  enjoyed  his  personal 
friendship,  and  experienced  the  warmth  of  his  hospitality.  The  practice  of  Mr. 
Williams  as  an  attorney  was  varied.  Amongst  his  clients  were  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  business  in  the  district ;  but  to  the  poorer  classes  his  name  was  endeared  by  the 
ties  of  disinterested  friendship.  His  counsel  and  advice  and  bis  legal  aid  were  always 
available  by  them,  whether  they  could  pay  his  fees  or  not.  If  assistance  was  needed 
for  any  useful  public  purposes,  his  purse  was  always  open  to  render  it ;  and  if  a  case  of 
personal  suffering  or  sorrow  came  under  his  notice,  it  was  sure  to  call  forth  his  sym- 
pathy. He  conducted  the  defences  of  Thomas  Cooper,  and  the  other  principal  political 
prisoners  of  that  period,  and  it  was  mainly  to  his  great  exertions  and  pecuniary  aid  that 
the  parties  in  question  escaped  trant<portation.'  Mr.  Woolley  informs  us  that  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  securing  a  Methodist  chapel  for  independent  uses  as  a  '  People's 
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Hall,'  and  that  the  last  legal  act  of  his  life  was  to  secure  it  to  the  purchasers*  His  last 
end  was  cal  m  and  confident,  and  his  funeral  a  public  honour. 

At  what  time  or  in  what  manner  we  know  not,  but  it  appears  conclusive  from  various 
reports  that  Mr.  Galpin  has  died  at  Newlands,  the  residence  of  the  White  Quakers,  near 
Dublin.  Very  eccentric  in  the  world's  seeming,  mystical  of  speech  of  later  years,  but 
we  have  known  few  men  of  a  more  generous  nature,  and  none  of  so  courageous  a  con- 
sistency, as  William  Galpin.  At  what  he  has  said  to  us  we  have  often  smiled  j  but 
when  he  was  assailed  we  had  a  prompt  word  on  his  behalf,  and  for  himself  we  ever  had 
a  more  than  special  respect— we  had  veneration. 

Lately,  at  Padiham,  Charles  Nuttall  lived  and  died  an  atheist.  He  was  old,  but  of  his 
age  we  have  not  been  informed.     A  suitable  inscription  is  to  be  placed  over  his  grave. 

Mrs.  Finch,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Finch,  after  a  union  of  45  years,  died  on  the  29th 
of  March 

Mr.  Mills,  the  father  of  Mr,  R.  Mills,  secretary  to  the  Free  Inquirers'  Society,  is 
another  whose  decease  we  have  to  record.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Mills,  sen.,  spoken  of 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 


RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY    IN    ENGLAND. 


This  country  is  so  often  extolled  as  the  land  of  religious  freedom,  that  some  people 
really  believe  such  is  the  fact.  For  the  better  information  of  those  deluded  individuals, 
we  think  it  right  to  state  that  at  the  Malmesbury  Petty  Sessions  an  information  was 
laid  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  H.  Hutchinson,  Incumbent  of  Charlton,  "Westport,  and  Buck- 
enborough,  against  Moses  Green,  of  Charlton,  for  suffering  religious  service  to  be  per-  . 
formed  in  his  house,  not  licensed  for  such  purpose.  Under  the  statute  62  Geo.  III., 
c.  155,  s.  2,  which  enacts  that  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  permit,  or  suffer  any 
congregation  or  assembly,  for  religious  worship,  of  Protestants  to  meet  in  any  place 
occupied  by  him,  until  the  same  has  been  certified  as  the  Act  directs,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  time  such  congregation  or  assembly  shall  meet,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,  nor  less  than  20s.  Under  this  most  liberal  statute  was 
Moses  Green  convicted  and  fined  by  the  bench  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  20s.  and 
costs.  And  what  was  the  crime  of  Moses  Green  ?  What  offence  against  morality  or 
religion  had  Moses  Green  committed  to  call  for  this  abominable  act  of  legal  robbery  ? 
According  to  the  evidence  of  a  policeman  and  a  parson,  the  Rev.  Robert  Strong  (com- 
plainant's curate),  the  said  Moset?  Green,  one  Sunday  evening,  had  assembled  at  his 
house  about  forty  individuals,  in  addition  to  his  own  family.  This  congregation,  after 
singing  a  few  psalms  and  '  spiritual  songs'  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner,  listenedto 
a  sermon  from  St.  Luke,  ch.  xv.,  after  which  there  were  prayers  and  a  little  more  sing- 
ing, and  then  the  meeting  broke  up.  The  policeman  admitted  that  everything  was  con- 
ducted with  great  propriety,  though  at  a  similar  meeting,  a  few  weeks  previous,  at 
another  house  in  the  parish,  he  observed  much  impropriety  of  conduct,  and  heard  curs- 
ing and  swearing  outside  the  house.  V\  hat  this  supplementary  bit  of  information  had 
to  do  with  the  case  in  point  did  not  appear,  but  the  parsons  gained  their  end  ;  they  took 
advantage  of  a  disgraceful  law  to  punish  a  harmless  man  for  worshipping  God  in  his 
own  house,  in  company  with  forty  other  people.  The  parsons  certainly  had  the  law  of 
the  land  on  their  side,  and  so  far  were  justified  in  promoting  this  prosecution  ;  but  had 
they  justice,  moral  justice,  to  absolve  their  clerical  consciences?  The  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates evidently  thought  otherwise,  for  they  were  unwilling  to  inflict  one  farthing 
more  of  fine  than  the  law  absolutely  obliged  them,  and  consequently  Moses  Green  es- 
caped with  the  payment  of  20s.  and  costs.  Some  years  ago  the  full  amount  would  have 
been  enforced,  and  in  default  the  victim  would  have  been  dragged  to  prison.  Such  mighi 
be  the  result  even  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  we  boast  of  our  religious  liberty  !  Is 
there  no  M.P.  ready  and  willing  to  propose  the  repeal  of  this  iniquitous  statute?  Is  the 
Church  of  England  to  maintain  her  legal  powers  of  tyrannising  over  the  consciences  of 
those  who  may  think  fit  to  worship  elsewhere  than  under  her  State-privileged  roof?  And 
why  are  places  for  religious  worship  to  be  licensed  like  beer-shops  or  casinos  ?  The  52 
Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  must  be  repealed  5  it  is  an  absurd,  unjust,  despotic  remnant  of  the 
'  good  old  days'  when  Church-of-Englandism  was  rampant  in  her  insolence. 

F.  G. 
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Ej:amiiiati0n  cf  f^e  PreiSs. 

The  Sensible  French. — The  new  creed  of  Christianity  at  first  made  slow  progress 
in  France.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  perhaps  more  civilised  than  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  consequently  more  ready  to  surmise  inconsistencies.  Taught  philosophy  by 
Pliny,  physiology  by  Aristotle,  they  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  human 
conception  without  human  intercourse,  and  to  reconcile  the  seeming  discrepancy  of  the 
declaration,  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  the  offspring  of  God.  They  remarked 
Joseph  the  carpenter's  repudiation  of  the  Divine  Child's  paternity  before  his  birth,  and 
wondered  whether  parental  emotions  l^ad  influenced  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  his  funeral. 
They  inquired,  but  inquired  in  vain,  how  the  Saviour  had  passed  his  youth  till  found 
disputing  with  the  doctors  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  in  what  condition  he  had  remained 
till  his  reappearance  in  the  world  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  thirty-third.  Had  he 
in  the  interval  exercised  his  father's  humble  trade,  and  in  reference  to  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  the  other  Mary  whom  he  was  said  to  have  loved,  been  exempt  from  carnal  feeling 
and  carnal  frailty  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  appeared  to  them  monstrous.  They 
were  unable  to  discern  in  Adam's  apparently  venial  transgression  a  necessity  for  so 
dreadful  a  punishment,  or  to  reconcile  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  Victim's  life  with 
the  undoubted  atrocity  of  his  death.  The  Trinity  to  them  was  incomprehensible.  They 
could  not  understand  the  mystery  of  Three  in  One  and  One  in  Three,  the  whole  united 
in  an  indivisible  Deity,  and  yet  the  Son  suffering  without  the  Father's  sympathy.  They 
hesitated  to  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  could  be  destroyed  by  the  hands  of 
His  creatures,  or  that  an  all -merciful  parent  could  be  propitiated  by  the  lingering 
agonies  of  his  ofiFspring.  The  very  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion  appeared  to  them 
unintelligible.  They  wondered  how  that  mid-day  darkness,  which  was  said  to  have 
pervaded  the  earth,  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  observant  Pliny,  who  the 
same  year  recorded  at  Rome  a  trivial  eclipse  of  the  sun  j  and  each  additional  argument 
which  represented  this  world  as  but  an  unit  in  the  realms  of  space,  rendered  it  .more  in- 
comprehensible that  the  Almighty  should  so  concern  himself  about  the  fall  of  an  atom. 
If,  they  reasoned,  its  salvation  were  thus  necessary,  could  He  not  have  accomplished  it 
by  some  other  means  than  the  death  of  His  son  5  or,  if  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  were 
received,  by  the  death  of  Himself?  The  reported  miracles,  too,  struck  them  with  as- 
tonishment. They  wondered  how  the  rumoured  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  and 
vacuity  into  bread,  should  not  at  once  have  flashed  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  un- 
believing Jews,  or  how  the  beholders  of  such  deeds  should  not  instantly  have  recognised 
a  divinity  in  their  author.  The  holy  sacraments  appeared  to  them  still  more  unintel- 
ligible. They  saw  not  how  bread  could  be  changed  into  flesh,  wine  into  blood ;  and, 
besides,  they  shrank  from  swallowing,  in  such  elements,  the  body  of  the  Almighty. 
Finally,  they  observed  Christianity  already  was  degenerating,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
professing  Christians  was  often  inconsistent  with  the  inculcations  of  Christ. — History  of 
France.     By  D.  Wemyss  Jobson. 

The  Abbe  Chatel. — All  the  enthusiasm  of  the  club  was  called  into  action  when 
the  Abbe  Chatel  addressed  it  in  language  conformable  with  the  tasies  and  principles  of 
his  auditory.  The  primate  of  the  Gauls  excelled  himself.  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that,  spite  of  Joshua  and  the  Inquisition,  the  sun  turns  on  its  axis  in  twenty-five  days 
and  a  half,  neither  more  nor  less.  That  Christianity  had  committed  a  grave  error  in 
declaring  war  against  the  flesh.  The  flesh  should  not  be  neglected,  shouted  the  Abbe 
Chatel.  It  should  be  attended  to  as  much  as  the  spirit,  and  even  more.  'Physical 
comfort,  believe  me,  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  the  will  of  the  God  of  reason,  who  is  not  an 
idol,  as  the  God  of  the  Catholics.  Let  us  first  satisfy,  fully  and  without  reservation, 
the  wants  of  the  body.  Glory  and  honour  to  matter.  Matter  is  the  standard  of  liberty.' 
—  Times. 
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The  Candidate  Christ. — Another  version  of  the  above  runs  thus: — M.  Chatel 
launched  out  against  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity,  He  said  Christianity  had 
committed  a  great  error  in  declaring  war  against  the  fleshj  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
superior  to  the  mind.  He  added — 'The  God  of  Reason,  who  is  not  an  idol  like  the 
God  of  (he  Catholics,  commands  this  belief.  Let  us  first  of  all  give  full  and  entire  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  wants  of  the  body.  Honour  and  glory  to  matter !  Matter  is  the 
dj'appau  emancipateur,^  At  another  meeting,  a  speaker  was  vociferously  applauded 
when  he  said  that  he  recognised  no  other  God  than  the  sun.  At  another,  a  woman, 
who  had  heard  Jesus  Christ  so  much  talked  of  in  the  clubs  as  the  chief  of  the  Socialists, 
rushed  forward  and  exclaimed  that  she  would  vote  for  the  candidate  for  the  delegation 
if  he  was  Jesus  Christ. 

'A  Sister  in  Christ,' — Mr.  C.  Gilpin,  in  a  speech  at  Leeds,  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishments,  observed  :  '  He  did  know  one  case  where  the  criminal  was  a  repentant  and 
forgiven  sinner.  This  was  a  young  woman,  who  had  committed  murder  under  the  sudden 
impulse  of  jealousy  and  revenge.  Repentance  commenced  at  once ;  and  that  young  woman 
is  still  spoken  of  by  the  chaplain  as  the  most  satisfactory  case  of  repentance  and  forgiveness 
that  ever  came  under  his  notice.  At  last  the  morning  came  when  she  was  to  be  executed. 
The  chaplain  was  with  her  very  early  in  the  cell,  reading,  singing,  and  praying,  as  they  had 
agreed  to  do.  They  were  longer  than  they  intended,  and  the  dark  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
tolling  for  the  living,  as  one  already  dead,  struck  upon  their  ears.  She  said,  "  May  I 
not  take  the  sacrament  ?"  It  was  administered,  and  the  minister  had  to  address  her 
as  "  A  sister  in  Christ,  and  a  member  incorporate  of  Christ's  body."  Before  he  had 
finished  the  sacrament,  hangman  Calcraft  came  in,  to  pinion  this  "  Sister  in  Christ.'' 
They  rose  from  their  knees  ;  and  the  yells  of  the  mob,  who  from  the  delay  had  feared 
the  loss  of  the  "  sight,"  reached  this  "  Sister  in  Christ ;"  and  she,  who  had  borne  up 
under  all  the  terrors  of  her  impending  doom,  quailed  beneath  the  yells  of  the  mob.  She 
fainted — was  carried  up  the  scaffold,  and  hung  in  a  state  of  insensibility.' — Leeds  Times, 
No.  881. 

Royal  Compliment  to  the  Episcopacy. — 'I  thys  day  heard  the  kynge  deli\er  hys 
speeche  to  the  Commons  and  Lordes,  and  noted  one  part  thereof,  wherein  hys  Majestic 
callede  the  devil  "  a  busy  bishope^  sparing  neither  laboure  nor  pains."  My  Lorde  of 
London  told  me  he  thoughte  hys  Majestic  might  have  chosen  another  name.' — Gateshead 
Observer.  [This  piquant  morsel  is  quoted  without  giving  a  reference.  It  is  good 
enough  for  King  James;  and  if  '  curate '  took  the  place  of  '  bishope,'  we  might  refer  it 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.] 

Repentance  of  Burton-upon-Trent. — We  have  received  with  much  satisfaction  a 
communication  from  the  good  town  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  which  informs  us  that  the 
Hopkinses  of  that  community  are,  after  all,  the  minority,  and  that  Miss  Martineau 
may  in  this  nineteenth  century  go  into  Lincolnshire,  if  she  so  please,  without  the  risk 
of  being  burnt  as  a  witch.  '  I  am  happv  to  say,'  writes  our  informant,  '  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Burton-upon-Trent  Library  have  taken  in  hand  the  "  wise  men  of 
Gotham"  (as  you  stigmatise  our  book  bur?iers),  and  have  sent  them  "  all  to  sea  in  a 
bowl,"  trusting  the  world  will  hear  no  more  of  their  doings.  At  the  annual  election  of 
the  committee  of  management,  a  few  days  ago,  a  determination  to  rescue  the  fame  of 
our  town  from  the  disgrace  resting  on  it  since  the  condemnation  and  destruction  of 
Miss  Martineau's  "  Eastern  Travels"  led  to  the  defeat  of  every  individual  who  had 
voted  in  the  majority  5  a  new  committee  being  appointed,  pledged  to  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding more  in  accordance  with  the  improving  spirit  of  the  age.  You  will  oblige  by 
informing  the  world  that  we  have  no  longer  an  Index  expurgatorius  at  Burton-upon- 
Trent.'  Our  correspondent's  very  natural  wish  that  his  fellow-townsmen  in  general 
should  stand  r(  scued  from  the  figure  on  the  intellectual  scale  marked  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  town's  old  women,  we  are  willing  to  promote. — Athenasum,  No.  1 172. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


WHAT  MEN   BELIEVED  IN  THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY,  AND  WHAT 

THEY  BELIEVE  NOW. 

[From  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review ^  No.  CIV.  and  No.  LXXXIX.] 


CRUMBS   OF    COMFORT    FOR   THE    HETERODOX,    AND    NUTS    TO    CRACK    FOR    THE   ORTHODOX. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  extract  is,  I  think,  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its 
immediate  insertion  in  the  Reasoner.  It  is  one  of  those  admirable  collations  of  opinions 
which  so  well  illustrate  the  presumption  of  the  dogmatic  and  the  progress  of  science. 
To  those  of  your  readers  who  may  have  controversial  dealings  with  their  Christian 
brethren,  it  will  be  found  very  useful.  And,  independently  of  this,  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  the  registry  of  such  facts  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  you  can  render  to  the 
cause.  W.  C, 


Consider  only  the  picture  of  the  physical  universe  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  six- 
teenth century  at  its  commencement,  and  trace  the  inevitable  effect  of  our  altered 
distribution  of  natural  bodies  in  space.  The  Ptolemaic  system — nut  refuted  till  1543, 
and  not  renounced  even  by  the  learned  for  half  a  century  more — had  universal  posses- 
sion of  the  European  imagination  at  the  time  when  Luther  preached.  All  men  judged 
of  the  relations  of  earth  and  sky  by  the  same  immediate  impressions  of  unaided  sense 
which  dictated  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Under  these  conditions,  not  only  was  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  little  difficulty  was  felt  in  con- 
forming to  even  the  narrow  Hebrew  conception  of  the  actual  system  of  the  world-  -a 
subterranean  Hades,  stored  with  incarcerated  spirits — and  a  heaven  rising  in  successive 
tiers  for  the  reception  of  souls  in  light,  and  the  personal  abode  of  Christ  and  God ;  a 
place  pictured  rather  as  an  oriental  edifice  than  as  an  astronomical  creation.  Those 
caverns  under  the  earth  and  those  halls  above  supplied  a  local  hell  and  heaven,  which 
rendered  easy  all  the  dogmatic  imagery  respecting  the  ascent  and  descent  of  beings 
from  province  to  province  of  this  realm.  And,  while  the  earth  maintained  its  station 
in  the  midst,  no  misgiving  was  encountered  in  representing  the  spectacle  of  the  Advent 
and  Incarnation  as  a  central  object  of  attention  to  the  universe,  and  the  Redemption  as 
a  fact,  not  in  the  interests  of  one  world,  but  in  the  history  of  all.  But,  by  the  telescope 
and  the  calculus,  these  conceptions  are  set  afloat  and  scattered  through  infinite  space, 
with  no  structural  picture  to  give  them  coherence  and  support  their  relations. 

From  the  architecture  turn  to  the  chronology  of  nature.  Tn  the  sixteenth  century 
no  facts  were  known  demanding  more  than  some  five  or  six  thousand  years  for  the  past 
duration  of  the  globe  ;  nor  was  there  any  inducement  to  assign  to  different  dates  the 
origin  of  man  and  of  his  abode,  or  of  this  planet  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence,  not 
only  was  there  no  hypothesis  of  development  to  embarrass  by  its  rivalry  the  literal 
theory  of  creation,  but  no  scruple  was  present  to  hinder  the  compression  of  the  whole 
birth  of  things  into  six  days.  Thus  the  sabbath  rested  undisturbed  on  its  primitive 
foundation.  That  the  creative  power,  having  framed  all  else,  should  culminate  in 
man,  was  no  hard  conception  to  those  who  deemed  this  earth  the  metropolis  of  the 
universe.  Through  the  researches  of  geologists  this  whole  system  of  conceptions  has 
becom  untenable.  The  process  of  creation  has  escaped  all  limits  of  chronology,  and 
burst  into  infinitude  of  time,  as  well  as  space  ;  and  no  Sedgwiek  or  Buckland  of  the 
church  can  henceforth  read,  without  rationalising  interpretation,  the  passage  of  the 
Decalogue  inscribed  above  every  altar — '  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
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earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  (hem  is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day  ;  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it.' 

During  the  last  three  centuries,  the  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the 
tribes  that  people  it,  has  been  vastly  extended.  The  natural  history  of  man,  deriving 
light  from  new  sources,  and  especially  from  the  contrasts  and  affinities  of  diffisrent 
languages,  has  become  the  object  of  a  distinct  science.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of 
over-statement  if  we  affirm,  as  the  result  of  this  change,  that  the  question  as  to  the 
unity  of  human  species,  their  descent  from  a  single  pair,  is  a  perfectly  open  one.  Not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  late  Dr.  Prichard,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  probably 
in  favour  of  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  several  races,  originally  distinct.  The 
topic,  at  all  events,  is  not  prohibited  even  by  the  *  Index  Expurgatorius '  of  conven- 
tional theology,  and  was  freely  discussed  between  Arnold  and  Whately  in  their 
correspondence.  Any  influence  which  should  discourage  such  inquiries  would  be 
inimical  to  all  the  higher  interests  of  society ;  and  any  intellectual  clergyman  would 
treat  with  just  scorn  the  impertinent  bigot  who  should  accuse  him  of  heresy  for  main- 
taining that  a  Papuan  savage  was  of  a  different  stock  from  the  Caucasians.  Yet  is  the 
bigot  so  entirely  illogical  ?  Is  not  the  church  the  commissioned  medium  of  salvation  ? 
is  not  salvation  conditional  on  regeneration?  is  not  regeneration  the  reversal  and 
obliteration  of  birth-sin?  is  not  birth-sin  an  afifair  of  lineage,  transmitted  from  the 
corruption  of  Adam's  nature  ?  and  was  not  that  corruption  the  penalty  of  the  fall  ?  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  all  the  children  of  one  stock,  either  there  must  have  been  many 
Edens,  and  Satan  must  have  offered  a  plurality  of  apples  to  numerous  Eves,  black, 
red,  and  white  ;  or  else  the  curse,  and  with  it  the  counteracting  redemption,  must  be 
valid  for  only  one  tribe.  In  both  cases  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  church 
suffers  from  manifest  embarrassment;  in  the  first,  from  an  incredible  hypothesis,  too 
absurd  to  name,  except  for  argument  sake  ;  in  the  second,  from  a  vast  system  of  mis- 
sionary effort,  no  less  than  of  speculative  belief,  resting  entirely  on  the  universality  of 
certain  propositions  respecting  the  lost  condition  of  man  through  hereditary  contamina- 
tion. The  Reformers  would  have  staked  their  entire  religion,  without  hesitation,  on 
the  assertion  that  all  men  are  sons  of  Adam.  Does  any  instructed  man,  in  the 
present  day,  feel  that  on  such  a  basis  Christianity  may  fitly  rest  ? 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  Dr.  Buckland  can  tell  us  whether  any 
change  of  opinion  has  taken  place  respecting  the  Noachic  Deluge,  whether  it  was 
always  thought  a  thing  indifferent  to  Church  theology  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  a 
universal  flood  or  to  give  it  up  ;  or  whether  any  advocate  was  ever  found  so  indiscreet 
as  to  work  up  an  eager  mass  of  evidence  and  hypothesis  on  this  point,  impressed  more 
with  the  exultation  of  the  triumphant  divine  than  with  the  calmness  of  the  inquiring 
philosopher.  [See  Buckland's  *  Reliquiae  Diluvianae  ;  observations  on  the  organic 
remains  contained  in  caves,  fissures,  and  diluvial  gravel,  and  other  geological  pheno- 
mena, a//g«/mg- /A<?  action  of  a  universal  deluge.^  1823.  Compare  Buckland's  Bridg- 
water Treatise,  vol.  i.,  p.  94,  note;  where  this  'attestation^  is  withdrawn-]  And 
Bishop  Thirl  wall  could  pronounce  whether  the  light  thrown  by  conaparaUvephilplogy, 
on  the  affinities  of  languages  and  the  filiations  of  mankind  affects  at  all  the  quiet 
credence  with  which,  a  century  ago,  the  *  inspired  narrative'  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
was  read  by  the  learned  no  less  than  the  unlearned  ;  and  whether,  in  general,  the 
modern  admission  of  a  mythical  element  in  the  records  of  ancient  nations  can  easily  he 
repelled  from  the  Hebrew  literature,  so  as  to  place  its  monuments  in  the  exceptional 
position  of  having  no  ante-historical  period.  These  particular  features  in  primeval  his- 
tory have,  it  is  true,  no  immediate  reference  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  churQh. ,  B.ut 
they  belong  to  the  same  record  that  supplies  the  whole  scheme  with  its  theological 
data  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  throw  open  to  discussion  the  questions  they  involve,  yet 
retain  the  adjacent  topics  under  the  key  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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Again,  let  it  be  considered  what  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  human  physiology 
and  psychology,  bringing  under  the  dominion  of  ascertained  law  a  host  of  phenomena 
once  familiarly  referred  to  preternatural  agency.  The  mere  removal  of  demonology 
from  modern  belief  has  introduced  a  wholly  new  condition  of  the  human  imagination, 
and  alienated  it  from  many  conceptions  formerly  esteemed  inseparable  from  orthodox, 
faith.  In  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries,  the  sphere  yet  open  for  satanic  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  was  not  small,  precarious,  invisible —the  mere  secret  suggestions  of 
a  vricked  thought,  which  after  all  might  as  well  be  indigenous  as  foreign — but  various 
and  palpable  j  recognised,  not  in  creeds  only,  but  in  medicine  and  law  ;  and  furnishing 
formulas  of  expression  to  the  learned,  and  a  thousand  usages  to  the  people  of  every 
class.  Lord  Bacon  was  not  above  the  belief  in  *  possession.'  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
regarded  the  denial  of  witchcraft  in  the  light  of  downright  atheism,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  authority  which  reveals  the  dispensations  of  God  and  his  goodness  declares  no  less 
clearly  the  agency  of  the  false  one  and  the  delusions  of  sorcery.  Witches  were  disposed  of 
by  a  process  of  trial  more  indicative  of  susceptible  faith  than  of  a  very  sensitive  justice  ; 
they  were  put  into  a  pair  of  scales,  with  the  parish  Bible  for  a  counterpoise,  and  their 
guilt  or  innocence  decided  by  weight.  The  more  formal  and  deliberate  procedure  of  the 
regular  courts  affords,  however,  still  stronger  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  this 
belief  was  interwoven  with  the  religious  faith  of  cultivated  men ;  and  the  fact  that 
two  widows  were  hanged  for  witchcraft  in  1665,  under  the  sentence  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  may  help  us  to  realise  the  entire  change  which  has  befallen  the  climate  of 
modern  thought. 

Yet  no  one,  we  think,  can  look  with  the  mere  lumen  siccum  of  a  logical  understand- 
ing at  the  arguments  by  which  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  possession  defended 
their  position,  without  confessing  that,  on  the  church  principle  of  using  all  canonical 
scriptures,  not  merely  '  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,'  but  as  an 
'authority'  'to  establish  any  doctrine,'  their  ground  is  unassailable.*  '  Let  a  man,' 
says  Coleridge, '  be  once  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  posi- 
tions—" the  Bible  contains  tlie  religion  revealed  by  God,"  and  "  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  Bible  is  religion,  and  was  revealed  by  God  ;"  and  that  whatever  can  be  said  of  the 
Bible,  collectively  taken,  may  and  must  be  said  of  each  and  every  sentence  of  the  Bible, 
taken  for  and  by  itself;  and  I  no  longer  wonder  at  these  paradoxes.  I  only  object  to  the 
inconsistency  of  those  who  profess  the  same  belief,  and  yet  affect  to  look  down  with  a 


*  *  We  subjoin  the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  two  poor  creatures  referred  to,  taking 
it  from  S.  T.  Coleridge's  "  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  p.  45  : — "  Rose 
Cullender  and  Amy  Duny,  widows,  of  Lowestoff,  Suffolk,  were  tried  for  witchcraft,  on 
the  loth  ot  March,  1665,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Sir  M.  Hale  told  the  jury  '  that  he 
would  not  repeat  the  evidence  unto  them,  lest  by  so  doing  he  should  wrong  the  evidence 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Only  this  acquainted  them,  that  they  had  two  things  to 
inquire  after  :  first,  whether  or  no  these  children  were  bewitched;  secondly,  whether 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  were  guilty  of  it.  That  there  were  such  creatures  as  witches  he 
made  no  doubt  at  all.  For,  first,  the  scriptures  had  affirmed  so  much.  Secondly,  the 
wisdom  of  all  nations  had  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of 
their  confidence  of  such  a  crime.  And  such  hath  been  the  judgment  of  this  kingdom,  as 
appears  by  that  act  of  parliament  which  hath  provided  punishments  proportionable  to 
the  quality  of  the  offence.  And  desired  them  strictly  to  observe  their  evidence ;  and 
desired  the  great  God  of  Heaven  to  direct  their  hearts  in  the  weighty  thing  they  had 
in  hand.  For  to  condemn  the  innocent,  and  to  let  the  guilty  go  free,  were  both  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord.'  They  were  found  guilty  on  thirteen  indictments.  The 
bewitched  got  well  of  all  their  pains  the  moment  after  the  conviction  ]  only  Susan 
Chandler  felt  a  pain  like  pricking  of  pins  in  her  stomach.  The  judge  and  all  the 
court  felt  fully  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  thereupon  gave  judgment  against  the 
witches,  that  they  should  be  hanged.  They  were  much  urged  to  confess,  but  would 
not.  They  were  executed  on  Monday,  1 7th  March,  following;  but  they  confessed 
nothing."— State  Trials,  vol.  vi.,  p  700,' 
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contemptuous  or  compassionate  smile  on  John  Wesley  for  rejecting  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem as  incompatible  therewith;  or  who  exclaim,  "  wonderful!"  when  they  hear  that 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  sent  a  crazy  old  woman  to  the  gallows  in  honour  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor.  In  the  latter  instance  it  might,  I  admit,  have  been  erroneous  (though  even  at 
this  day  the  all  but  universally  received)  interpretation  of  the  word  which  we  have 
rendered  by  wi(ch  ;  but  I  challenge  these  divines  and  their  adherents  to  establish  the 
compatibility  of  a  belief  in  the  modern  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  with  their 
and  Wesley's  doctrine  respecting  the  inspired  scriptures,  without  reducing  the  doctrine 
itself  to  a  plaything  of  wax,  or  rather  to  a  half  inflated  bladder  which,  when  the  con- 
tents are  rarefied  in  the  heat  of  rhetorical  generalities,  swells  out  round  and  without  a 
crease  or  wrinkle  ;  but  bring  it  into  the  cool  temperature  of  particulars,  and  you  may 
press,  and  as  it  were  except,  what  part  you  like — so  it  be  but  one  part  at  a  time, 
between  your  thumb  and  finger.' 

The  state  of  belief  in  relation  to  demoniacal  possession  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  evidenced,  not  mer«  ly  by  casual  and  private  examples,  but  by 
the  public  statutes  of  the  Church  of  England,  In  the  72nd  ecclesiastical  canon,  the 
practice  of  exorcism  by  the  clergy  is  placed  under  regulation  :  it  is  classed  with  other 
offices  of  the  ministry,  such  as  the  keeping  of  fasts  and  holding  meetings  for  sermons, 
and  is  submitted  to  the  same  restraints— that  is,  the  licence  and  direction  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  mubt  be  first  obtained  and  had,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  ere  a  clergyman 
is  to  attempt,  under  pretence  of  possession  or  obsession,  by  fasting  and  prayer  to  cast 
out  any  devil  or  devils.  We  would  recommend  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  the  revival  of 
this  neglected  episcopal  prerogative :  this  reserved  right  of  expelling  or  retaining 
devils  is  no  small  part  of  the  power  to  open  and  shut.  Why  let  it  lie  idle  ?  If  exorcism 
is  not  a  sacrament,  it  bears  comparison  with  one:  it  casts  out  Satan,  while  baptism 
casts  out  his  works.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  apostolic  commission — '  Cast  out  devils ; 
freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give?'  Why  take  up  the  transmitted  authority  by  halves 
— an  authority  given  in  the  gospels,  and  reaflSrmed  by  the  canons?  Did  not  the  same 
voice  which  commanded  the  twelve  to  baptise,  command  them  to  exorcise?  The  opera- 
tion of  both  offices  is  preternatural  alike  ;  and  as  even  false  prophets  and  apostles  could 
cast  out  demons,  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  function  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
Christ's  true  representatives  on  earth.  Where,  we  ask,  can  this  parallelism  be  broken? 
And  if  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  put  every  sane  man,  though  an  ecclesiastic,  out 
of  condition  for  speaking  of  exorcism  with  a  grave  face,  and  forced  every  critic,  however 
orthodox,  to  explain  away,  as  best  he  can,  the  favourite  evidence  with  the  three  first 
evangelists  of  their  Lord's  Messiahship,  viz.,  the  instinctive  recognition  of  him  by  the 
devils  who  met  his  eye  or  heard  his  name  ;  — is  it  to  be  expected  that  kindred  concep- 
tions, lying  within  the  same  scheme,  should  be  as  welcome  to  the  minds  of  men  as  they 
were  three  centuries  ago  ? 


PROPOSAL    FOR    A    CONTRIBUTING    CLASS. 


Sir, — The  last  step  of  the  Reasoner  gives  me  great  pleasure  indeed  ;  I  hope  you  may 
be  enabled  to  carry  it  out.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  number  of  our  young  friends  forming 
themselves  into  a  class,  to  be  called  the  '  Contributing  Class,'  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing articles  to  the  Reasoner,  or  of  writing  replies  to  any  paper  which  might  mis- 
represent or  attack  the  principles  generally  advocated  by  the  Reasoner.  Very  few 
rules  would  suffice.  Each  individual  to  write  an  article  in  his  or  her  turn.  Each 
article  to  be  submitted  to  the  editor  as  to  its  fitness  for  insertion.  A  subscription 
quarterly  might  b«  made  to  entitle  membership — the  subscription  to  go  to  the  Reasoner 
Fund.  If  you  think  such  a  class  will  be  of  any  utility,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  one 
amongst  our  young  friends.  J.  H.  Accrington. 
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For  *  Reasoner.' — Previously  acknowledged  for  this  series,  201s.  9d.  — W.  J.  B.,  lOs* 
— A  Friend  of  Reason,  5s. — A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Watson,  20s. — C.  J.  H.,  3s.— Thomas 
BiDington,  Is.— Friends  in  Tunstall,  per  Mr.  James  Leigh,  send  10s.  as  follows : — J. 
Leigh  Is.,  J.  Pass  Is.,  E.  Jervis  Is.,  H.  Redfern  Is.,  W.  Wolley  Is.,  S.  Bullock  Is., 
G.Davenport  Is.,  J.  Bourne  6d.,  J.  Rowley  6d.,  F.  Mandley  Is.,  Plus  Is.  Total, 
250s.  9d.      ' 

1^"  The  following  works,  presented  by  E.  P.,  lie  at  our  office  for  Sale,  the  proceeds 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Reasoner  and  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Com- 
mittee:— Telliamed,  or  Discourses  between  an  Indian  Philosopher  and  a  French  Mis- 
sionary, 1  vol.  complete,  Is.  ;  Graham's  Lecture  on  Chastity,  boards,  Is. ;  History  of 
Dieppe,  with  plans,  6d. ;  Greaves'  Journal,  with  Portrait,  boards,  two  copies,  each 
Is.  fid. ;  Cheltenham  Magazine,  Edited  by  E.  G.  Wells,  with  Plates,  half-bound.  Vols. 
L,  TI.  (each  3s.),  6s.  ;  Richmond,  a  Poem,  by  Ellis,  with  Plates,  2s.  fid. ;  Beasley's  Dic- 
tation Exercises,  6d. ;  The  Struggle  for  Freedom,  by  M.  C.  Cook,  Is.;  The  Zoist,  Nos. 
2,  3,  Is  5  Guy's  Murray's  Grammar,  fid. ;  Murray's  Grammar,  fid. ;  40  Copies  of  Gems, 
gilt  edged,  each  fid, ;  Mathilde,  6  vols.,  par  Eugene  Sue,  3s. 

The  following  have  already  been  sold :  —  A  Day  in  the  Woods,  by  Thomas 
Miller,  the  basket-maker.  Is.  fid.;  Works  of  Shelley,  with  Portrait,  Is.;  Ele- 
ments of  Astrology,  with  Plates,  fid.  ;  Satan  in  Love,  Is.  ;  Le  Morne-au-Diable, 
par  Eugene  Sue,  2  vols.,  Is. ;  Un  Menage  de  Garden,  par  Balzac,  9d.  ;  Ursule 
Mirouet,  par  Balzac,  2  vols.,  Is. ;  L'Apprenti,  par  Masson,  Is.  ;  La  Ville  D'Eu,  with 
Plates,  fid. ;  La  Donna  Di  Maneggio,  Is. ;  Manlius  Capitolinus,  fid.;  Les  Pervenches 
Poesies,  par  Jules  Poulain,  Is. ;  Emerance,  par  Mde.  Ancelot,  Is. ;  Si  Jeunesse  Savait, 
Si  Vieilesse  Pouvait,  par  F.  Soule,  with  Numerous  Engravings,  3s.  ;  Des  Residences 
Royales  de  France,  par  Vatout,  Is.  fid.  The  following  have  been  sold  together  for  30s., 
and  the  proceeds  paid  over  as  directed  : — Spenser's  Faery  Queen  ;  Gesture  and  Action, 
by  Siddons;  The  Isis ;  Dublin  Penny  Journal;  Doherty's  English  Grammar;  The 
Shepherd,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith;  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  by  Tindal ; 
Queen  Mab,  Brook's  Edition  ;  Psyche,  by  Mrs.  Tighe  ;  CEuvres  de  Racine,  4  vols. ; 
Corinne,  par  Madame  de  Stael,  4  vols. ;  Religion,  St.  Simonienne,  3  vols. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— May  3rd  [8iJ]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'  The  National  Reform  League.'  4th,  [8i],  Logic 
Class.  5th  [7],  Thomas  Cooper,  '  Life  and  Genius 
of  Rousseau.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— May  5th  [7], 
a  Lecture 

Finsbury  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  66,  Bun- 
hill  Row,  St.  Luke's.— May  6th  [8^],  Mr.  Ambrose 
M.  Hurst,  '  On  the  Philosophy  of  Biography.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— May  5th  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
•  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— May  6th,  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  *  The  Character 
and  Poetry  of  Robert  NicoU.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— April  5th  [Hi  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.],  F.  Espinasse, 
Esq.,  '  On  the  Present  and  the  Future.' 

Institute  of  Progress,  1,  George  Street,  Sloane 
Square.— May  5th  [7¥\,  Mr.  Baker,  'The  Pagan 
Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion.' 

British  Cofifee  House,  Newcastle  Place,  Edgware 
Road. — May   1st  [8|],  Grammar  Class. 

Providence  Chapel,  Elstree  St.,  Old  St.  Pan  eras 
Road.— May  6th  [63],  '  The  Connection  between 
God  and  Man.' 


Rights  of  Man,  ditto 1 

— — — Common  Sense,  ditto    0 

Letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  ditto   . .  0 

Letters  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  ditto    0 

Public  Good,  ditto 0 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  Sys- 
tem of  Finance 0 

Agrarian  Justice,  ditto 0 

■Dissertation  on  First  Principles  of 


Government,  ditto 0 

Letter  to  Camille  Jordan,  on  Priests, 

Bells,  and  Public  Worship 0 

Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ,  do.  0 

Discourse  to  the  Society  of  Theophi- 

lanthropists  at  Paris 0 

Life,  by  the  Editor  of  the  National  0 

Portrait,  engraved  on  Steel,  Proofs. .  1 

Ditto,  plain 0 

Address  to  the  People  of  France  on 

the  Abolition  of  Royalty 0     2 

Notice. — The  volumes  above  can  be  posted  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Sixpence  each. 

London :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


WORKS     OF    THOMAS     PAINE. 

Paine' s  Theological  Works,  1  vol.,  cloth  bds. 

and  lettered 3 

[To  oe  had  in  numbers  at  2d.  each,  and  in 

parts  at  6d.  each.] 
Paine's  Political  Works,  vol.  1,  cloth  boards 

and  lettered , 3 

Ditto,  vol.  2 3 

To  be  had  in  separate  pamphlets,  as  follows — 
Paine's  American  Crisis,  in  a  wrapper 1 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  prepaid,  attended  to. 
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We  understand  that  the  Reasoner  had  the  high  honour  of  being  hurnt,  on  Monday, 
the  8th  day  of  April  ult.,  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  thereof.  This  g-en^Zeman  deserves 
honourable  remembrance.  He,  in  the  accredited  style  of  Billingsgate,  designating  the 
Reasoner  as  '  infamous,' '  blasphemous,'  and  '  filthy,'  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Committee 
thrust  it  into  the  fire.  The  offending  copy  of  our  journal  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
without  the  consent  of  the  Committee.  This  was  wrong.  But  an  informality,  even  if 
wilful,  does  not  justify  calumny  or  excuse  discourtesy. 

The  newspapers  report  that  one  person  has  been  condemned  in  France  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  blasphemy  j  another  for  bringing  into  contempt  the  clerical  authorities 
paid  by  the  state. 

A  lady  came  to  Charles  Wesley,  complaining  that  she  was  the  chief  of  sinners,  the 
worst  of  transgressors — utterly  lost  and  helpless.  *  I  have  no  doubt,  madam,'  replied 
he,  *  that  you  are  wicked  enough.'  She  instantly  flew  into  a  passion — declared  she  was 
no  worse  than  her  neighbours — scolded  the  preacher  as  a  slanderer — and,  it  is  thought} 
would  have  boxed  his  ears  if  he  had  not  quitted  the  apartment. 

The  following  is  a  new  law  proposed  to  be  enacted  in  Malta : — *  48.  Whoever 
shall,  in  public,  blaspheme  or  impiously  execrate  the  name  of  God,  or  any  of  the  persons 
of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  or  of  the  saints — or  shall  revile 
or  put  to  ridicule,  by  words,  gestures,  or  exhibition,  any  article  of  the  Catholic  religion 
— or  shall  otherwise  insult  an  essential  article  of  the  Christian  religion  as  it  is  received 
by  the  generality  of  Christians — shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  from  four  to  six 
months,  or  from  one  to  three  months,  or  with  fine.  But  in  slight  cases  there  may  be 
applied  any  of  the  penalties  established  for  contraventions.' 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  an  American  periodical,  was  commenced  on 
the  first  of  January  last.  The  prospectus  contains  the  following  passage  which,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  modelled  from  a  passage  which  some  time  ago  appeared  in  this  paper: — 
*  Believing  Humanity  preferable  to  Divinity,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  priest- 
hood whenever  and  wherever  we  consider  their  doctrines  inimical  to  truth  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  But  if  we  maintain  a  scepticism  in  regard  to  all  systems  of  faith,  it 
is  a  scepticism  animated  by  a  practical  purpose ;  if  we  doubt  dogmas^  we  believe  in 
humanity ;  and  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  substitute  reason  for  faith,  and  a  systematic 
morality  for  the  mistaken  zeal  of  piety, ^ 

In  a  series  of  detailed  remarks  on  *  A  Theist's  Profession  of  Faith,'  Mr.  T.  R.  B.  Potts 
thus  replies  to  the  Theist's  assertion  that  God  '  is  revealed  to  reason  by  the  operation  of 
laws  :' — '  It  must  be  admitted  that  reason  can  only  exist  in  sentient  beings — in  fact, 
reason  is  nothing  more  than  cogitating  on  preconceived  ideas,  and  advancing  ratiocina- 
tively  till  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  or  judgment.  Now,  I  deny  that  this  God  (or  spirit) 
has  ever  been  reached  by  our  reason  j  if  it  had,  we  then  should  have  received  real  or 
sensational  impressions,  and  consequent  ideas  of  its  existence,  as  we  have  of  matter.' 

B.  H.  writes  from  Derby : — '  A  few  years  back,  when  our  cemetery  (a  place  to  receive 
the  bodies  of  all  parties  and  creeds)  was  opened,  the  Rev.  J.  Gawthorne  proposed 
that  no  Socialist  should  be  buried  there  j  but  he  got  no  one  to  second  his  motion.  This 
was  warmly  taken  up ;  and  small  bills  were  printed  stating  the  fact,  circulated  through 
the  town,  and  presented  to  the  rev.  gentleman  ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  any  way  con- 
tradicting  this  statement  of  facts.' 

J.  C.  writes  : — '  The  circulation  of  the  Reasoner  increases  in  Ipswich.  The  three 
local  newspapers  receive  a  copy  each,  weekly.' 


London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  May  1st,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 
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They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editos. 


THE    TERRORS    OF     CATHOLICISM. 


THE    STENCH   OF   HELL. 


A  LADY,  writing 
to  us,  expresses 
the  unpleasant 
consequences  a- 
rising  from  the 
publication  of 
these  plates,  and 
also  the  courage 
with  which  these 
conse  quences 
should  be  met. 
*  I  highly  ap- 
prove,* she  says, 
'  your  Jesuit  war. 
The  last  picture 
haunted  me,  day 
and  night,  most 
unpleasantly,  — 
but  it  is  only  the 
more  necessary 
to  call  attention 
to  such  vileness. 
Are  you  aware 
that  the  author's 
name,  Pinamon- 
ti,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  e's  for 
i's,  becomes  Pe- 
moun- 


namonte, 
tain  of  pain 
Surely  this  must  be  the  good  Father's 
real  name,  and  we  would  call  him  by  it 
were  it  not  that  Father  P.  is  not  only  a 
mountain  of  pain  but  a  volcano  of  stench. 
What  follows  is  his  description  of  the 
effluvia  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Bid  any- 
body, not  a  saint,  ever  dilate  so  unctiously 


on  such  an  of- 
fensive  subject? 
When  I  pro- 
duced the  book 
at  the  recent  lec- 
ture at  the  City- 
road,  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  the 
audience  to  hold 
their  noses  while 
I  read  it,  and  the 
reader  will  find 
it  necessary  to 
observe  the  same 
precaution  as  he 
proceeds.  Hear 
now  this  filthy 
Father : — 

*  Consider  how 
much  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  pri- 
son, so  strait  and 
obscure,  must  be 
heightened  by 
the  addition  of 
the  greatest 

stench.  Firstly. 
Thither,  as  to  a 
common  sewer? 
all  the  filth  of  the  earth  shall  run  after 
the  fire  has  purged  it  at  the  last  day. 
Secondly.  The  brimstone  itself,  con- 
tinually burning  in  such  prodigious 
quantity,  will  cause  a  stench  not  to  be 
borne.  Thirdly.  The  very  bodies  of  the 
damned  will  exhale  so  pestilential  a  stink> 
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that  if  any  one^f  them  were  to  be  placed  here  on  earfeh,  it  would  be  enough,  as 
St.  Bonaventure  observes,  to  cause  a  general  infection.  "  A  stench  shall  arise 
from  their  carcases,"  says  the  prophet,  for  so  he  calls  them,  though  they  are  liv- 
ing bodies,  and  will  continue  so,  as  to  the  pain  they  shall  suffer ;  but  at  the  same 
time  are  worse  than  carcases  as  to  the  stench  that  will  come  from  them.  The 
devil  appearing  one  day  to  St.  Martin  with  purple  robes  and  a  crown  on  hia  head, 
"  Adore  me,"  said  he,  *'  because  I  am  Christ,  and  deserve  it ;"  but  the  saint, 
assisted  by  a  celestial  light,  answered  him,  saying,  "My  Lord  is  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  covered  with  blood,  I  know  him  not  in  this  new  dress."  The  devil 
being  discovered  fled  away,  but  left  so  great  a  stench  behind  him,  that  this  alone 
was  sufl&cient  for  the  saint  to  discover  him.  If,  then,  one  single  devil  could  raise 
such  a  stench,  what  will  that  pestiferous  breath  be  that  shall  be  exhaled  in  that 
dungeon,  where  all  the  whole  crowd  of  tormenting  devils,  and  all  the  bodies  of  the 
tormented,  will  be  penned  up  together  ?' 

If  the  reader  can  only  admit  these  premises,  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion. If  this  book  had  been  published  when  the  cholera  was  about,  it  ought  to 
have  been  put  down  as  a  nuisance  by  the  Board  of  Health.  *  Once,'  says  Cole- 
ridge, *  I  sat  in  a  coach  opposite  a  Jew — asymbol  of  old  clothes  bags — an  Isaiah  of 
Holywell  Street.  He  would  close  the  window j  I  opened  it.  He  closed  it  again; 
upon  which,  in  a  very  solemn  tone,  I  said  to  him,  '  Son  of  Abraham !  thou 
smellest;  son  of  Isaac!  thou  art  offensive;  son  of  Jacob!  thou  stinkest  foully. 
See  the  man  in  the  moon  !  he  is  holding  his  nose  at  thee  at  that  distance ;  dost 
thou  think  that  I  sitting  here,  can  endure  it  any  longer  ?"  '  What  would  Cole- 
ridge have  said  to  the  pen  and  fancy  of  Father  Pinamonti  ? 

The  subject  of  our  engraving  this  week  is  the  '  Company  of  the  Damned,'  who 
of  course  are  regaled  with  the  very  delectable  odours  which  the  very  fragrant 
imagination  of  Father  Penamonte  bodies  forth. 

G.  J.  H. 

THE  DEBATE  WITH  THE  REV.  MR.  BOWES. 


I  BEGIN  to  think  that  I  have  a  mission  to  address  religious  people.  Although  I 
spoke  in  utter  frankness  in  the  Bradford  debate — although  I  said  much,  very 
much,  which  must  have  been  painful  to  many  of  the  audience — yet  I  was  never 
interrupted.  A  thousand  out  of  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons  who  each 
night  crowded  to  the  discussion  were  certainly  favourable  to  my  expositions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bradford  were  as  much  astonished  as  I  was  at  the  temper  and 
manifestations  of  the  large  audiences.  Mr.  Bowes  is  a  species  of  Religious 
Rhinoceros — hard  of  hide,  thick,  and  impenetrable.  Plainness  and  directness, 
emphatic  and  abrupt,  were  forced  upon  me,  to  extort  from  him  confessions  of  his 
inability  to  defend,  on  a  public  platform,  the  flagrant  principles  of  Christianity. 
To  Mr.  Bowes's  astonishment  I  made  him  a  present  of  the  Prophets,  the  Fathers, 
the  Miracles,  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  books,  which  were 
heaped  upon  the  table,  were  useless.  His  preparations  of  dull  extracts  and 
laborious  readings  were  summarily  annulled,  greatly  to  Mr.  Bowes's  discomfiture. 
If  God,  I  contended,  was  not  a  personal  God,  it  did  not  matter  what  he  was,  as  he 
was  beyond  both  our  understanding  and  affections.  If  not  a  Providence,  if  not  a 
hearer  of  special  prayer,he  was  no  helper  in  the  hourof  human  calamity— no  light,no 
aid  in  the  struggle  with  darkness,  ignorance,  and  frailty.  I  denied  the  physical 
impossibility  of  sin  against  God,  and  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  Fall  of  Man. 
With  the  debate  narrowed  to  practical  issues,  Mr.  Bowes's  silence  became  signifi- 
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cant,  as  well  as  his  speech.  This  mode  of  argument  soon  '  used  up  '  Mr.  Bowes, 
until  he  had  to  eke  out  with  a  snatch  of  a  sermon,  or  a  long  extract  which  related 
to  nothing.  Like  Dr.  West  I  expected  he  would  sing  or  pray.  On  the  last 
night,  I  bespoke  his  best  attention  to  any  horrible  story  he  had  of  Infidel  death- 
beds or  the  French  Revolution,  In  each  speech  I  asked  for  these  universal  com- 
modities of  all  Christian  discussion,  that  we  might  dispose  of  them  :  that  he 
might  not  retail  them  in  his  last  speech,  when  reply  was  impossible.  There  is  no 
knowing  now  what  a  nice  speech  I  spoiled  by  this  course.  Mr.  Bowes  said  he  had 
nothing  to  say  on  that  head,  and  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  said. 

When  the  Bradford  Observer  came  out  on  the  Thursday,  it  contained  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  agreeable  notice  : — '  The  Discussion  Nuisance. — The 
Temperance  Hall  is  this  week  abandoned  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Messrs. 
Bowes  and  Holyoake,  who,  for  a  consideration  of  Id.,  2d.,  and  3d.  each  person,  offer 
to  regale  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford  with  a  sort  of  religious  boxing  match  in  the 
shape  of  a  '^  public  discussion"  upon  Christianity  and  Infidelity,  Mr.  Holyoake 
is,  or  represents,  the  infidel ;  and  Mr.  Bowes  takes  the  Christian  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. No  doubt  the  public  are  deeply  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  furnish- 
ing them  with  such  cheap  wrangling  and  disputation ;  we  cannot  help  thinkmg 
that,  however,  it  would  have  been  far  better,  supposing  that  Messrs.  Bowes  and 
Holyoake  mvst  play  the  gladiator,  if  they  had  made  either  London  or  Manchester, 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  the  arena  of  conflict,  instead  of  coming  down 
upon  Bradford.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Holyoake  march  upon  Mr.  Bowes's  head- 
quarters, or  Mr.  Bowes  attack  the  Londoner  in  his  own  citadel  ?  What  reason  on 
earth  is  there,  except  the  3d.,  2d.,  and  Id.,  why  the  town  of  Bradford  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  professional  strife  of  these  w^ordy  warriors  ?  To  pretend  that 
-any  good  can  result  to  the  interests  of  truth  from  such  proceedings  is  sheer  non- 
sense. The  horribly  bad  taste  of  the  entire  business  is  sufficient  condemnation  of 
it;  but  if  Messrs.  Bowes  and  Holyoake  are  able  to  get  full  houses  at  Id.,  2d.,  and 
3d,,  of  course  they  have  not  disputed  in  Bradford /or  nothing  /' 

Upon  reading  it  I  immediately  went  down  to  the  office  and  asked  for  the  editor. 
I  was  told  he  was  not  in— I  walked  up  into  the  office  to  see.  I  was  told  he  was 
gone  home — I  asked  where  he  lived.  It  was  then  suggested  that,  having  been  at 
the  office  till  late  in  the  morning,  he  was  gone  to  bed.  I  proposed  to  go  and  awaken 
him.  I  had  private  reasons  for  believing  that  a  clergyman  was  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  paper.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  office  again,  when  I 
saw  a  gentleman,  not  a  clergyman,  who  owned  himself  the  editor,  who,  after  the 
interchange  of  remonstrances  on  my  part,  and  replies  on  his,  explained  that  the 
paragraph  I  complained  of  was  suggested  by  the  proposition  of  the  placard,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  Mr.  Bowes's  manufacture.  As  regret  was  expressed  at  the  occur- 
rence, and  a  courteous  promise  given  to  insert  a  letter  for  me,  I  was  contented. 
When  I  adverted  to  the  matter  at  night  to  the  meeting,  it  was  to  explain  the 
arrangement  come  to,  which  I  did  without  any  adverse  reflection  upon  the  Ob- 
server,    I  subjoin  my  letter,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bradford  Observer. 

Sir, — Accustomed  to  hear  the  Bradford  Observer  spoken  of  in  political  circles 
in  London  with  respect,  for  ability  and  discrimination  in  judgment,  by  men  whose 
praise  it  is  arduous  to  win  and  honourable  to  retain,  you  may  believe  I  read  with 
no  less  astonishment  than  pain  the  paragraph  in  your  last  number  headed  the 
'  Discussion  Nuisance,'  in  which  I  am  represented  as  having, /or  a  consideration  of 
pence,  been  a  party  to  regaling  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford  to  '  a  religious  boxing 
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match.'  Now  to  one  who  has  either  character  or  conscience  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  of  language  more  offensive  than  this  ;  let  me  indulge  the  hope  that 
you  have  been  imposed  upon  by  some  misrepresentation.  I  refer  you  to  gentle- 
men well  known  to  you,  members  of  parliament,  and  others,  who  will  promptly 
testify  that  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  you  take  me  to  be.  Invited  to  Bradford 
by  a  committee  of  your  townsmen  to  explain  opinions  that  I  hold  (erroneously  it 
may  be),  but  at  least  conscientiously,  I  met  Mr,  Bowes,  whom  I  should  never  have 
selected  myself  as  an  opponent,  and  I  spoke  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  followers, 
sincere  though  poor,  respectable  though  misinformed,  men.  You  cannot  hold  in 
more  contempt  than  I  do  the  *  wordy  gladiator.'  Having  unmurmuringly  paid 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  the  liberty  of  speech  I  know  its  worth,  and  value 
it  too  highly  to  endanger  it  by  its  abuse.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  hold  unpopular 
opinions,  but  if  the  earnest  protest  of  my  conscience  is  to  be  pronounced  a  '  nui- 
sance,' by  what  right  will  society  call  upon  me  to  respect  its  opinions  ?  Your  re- 
presentative. Colonel  Thompson,  graced  your  pages  in  former  years  by  many  use- 
ful remonstrances  (which  the  common  sense  of  the  community  applauded)  against 
that  pernicious  error  of  the  populace  by  which  they  ever  impute  venal  and  impure 
motives  to  the  upper  classes.  But  how  is  this  vice  of  all  controversy  to  be  cor- 
rected, if  the  press  is  itself  to  set  this  disastrous  example  ?  Against  this  habit 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  struggled  through  many  years.  As  one  by  one  the 
various  orders  above  the  people  have  lost  their  hold  on  their  aflfections,  it  has 
become  a  source  of  gi'atulation  that  the  press  has  acquired  a  sole  ascendancy  in 
their  places.  But  if  it  forgets  its  own  best  lesson  of  cultivated  recognition  of  the 
sincerity  of  others,  and  imputes  to  all  unhnown  efforts  the  most  venal  of  motives, 
what  hope  remains  of  popular  improvement  ? 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 
Goodchild's  Hotel,  April  29th,  1850.  Geo.  Jacob  Holyoake. 


To  this  letter,  which  the  editor  inserted,  he  added  this  note: — 'We  cheerfully 
insert  the  foregoing,  honestly  assuring  Mr,  Holyoake  that,  however  widely  we  may 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  we  should  be  the  last  party  in  the  world  to  wish  to 
curb  that  freedom  of  speech  which  is  inseparable  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  real 
liberty — civil  or  religious.  We  certainly  did  not,  in  our  paragraph,  apply  the 
term  "nuisance"  to  Mr.  Holyoake  personally,  or  to  "the  earnest  protest  of  his 
conscience ;"  our  objection  being  to  all  such  controversies  respecting  religion 
where  admission  is  by  money-payment.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  exculpate  Mr. 
Bowes  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  rather  the  reverse.  We  feel  it  our  duty 
to  respect  all  conscientious  opinion,  even  if  we  disapprove  it  in  every  particular ; 
and  holding  these  sentiments,  our  protest  was  directed  not  against  the  subject 
selected  for  discussion,  but  against  the  practice  of  payment  for  admission.  Mr. 
Holyoake  will  admit,  no  doubt,  that  the  disputes  and  controversies  of  religious 
sects  are  lamentable  exhibitions,  but  how  is  controversy  likely  to  cease  if  it  can  be 
rendered  a  source  of  professional  gain  ?  It  is  said  that  about  fifteen  hundred 
persons  attended  the  Temperance  Hall,  for  four  successive  nights,  at  a  charge  of 
Id.,  2d.,  and  3d.  each  person  for  each  night.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  very 
large  balance.  But  we  willingly  give  space  for  Mr.  Holyoake's  vindication,  and 
are  sorry  if  we  have  done  him  an  injustice. — Ed.  B.  0.'  Admitting,  as  the  editor 
seems  to  do,  the  validity  of  conscientious  discussion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  not  been  more  clear  as  to  how  even  conscientious  men  are  to  hire  halls,  travel 
by  rail,  and  purchase  food  and  clothes  without  money.     There  is  a  difference 
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between  frugal  sustenance  and  selfish  aims.  But  the  editor  mates  no  distinc- 
tion. If  his  principle  is  carried  out,  he  ought,  whenever  the  Observer  contains  po- 
litical discussion,  to  give  it  away.  Neither  should  we  have  any  more  preaching, 
for  all  pastors  should  live  on  pure  conscience  and  fresh  air. 

The  Bradford  Observer  of  to-day  contains  a  very  fair  report  of  my  speech  at  the 
'  Great  Education  Meeting  at  Bradford'  on  Monday  night,where  the  episode  between 
me  and  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burnet,  is  pleasantly  rendered.  In  my  next  report  I 
must  recount  it.  For  the  present  I  have  only  room  for  the  following  notices  from 
the  Bradford  Observer,  which  are  very  diflFerent  from  the  one  of  the  week  before, 
given  above. 

'A  Plea  for  Secular  Education. — On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Holyoake  delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  "  A  Plea  for  Secular  Education  as 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Fox's  Bill,"  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  to  a  numerous  audience 
chiefly  of  working  men.  Mr.  Holyoake  began  by  showing  that  the  Education 
generally  given  in  this  country  was  universally  superficial,  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  Education,  and  then  proceeded  to  define  what  he  meant  by  education  ;  it  was 
not  enough  that  men  learnt  physical  and  intellectual  gymnastics — there  were 
moral  natures  to  be  developed — we  wanted  the  education  of  the  head  and  of  the 
feelings.  There  was  nothing  amongst  us  worth  calling  education,  and  all  we  could 
ask  for  at  present  was  not  secular  education  but  secular  instruction.  He  then 
described  what  he  should  consider  requisite  in  such  a  mode  of  instruction — read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  languages,  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  politi- 
cal economy,  political  philosophy,  and  illustrated  in  an  apt  and  able  manner  the 
importance  of  a  study  of  each  of  these  departments  in  order  to  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect  and  the  understanding.  He  defined  what  he  meant  by  secu- 
lar education,  as  being  that  instruction  which  was  entirely  free  from  speculative 
matters,  and  adopted  the  definition  of  Mr.  George  Combe,  who  had  stated  that 
secular  education  consisted  of  instruction  in  things  which  could  be  tested  by  the 
experience  of  this  life.  He  denied  that  Mr.Fox's  Bill  was  strictly  a  Bill  for  secular  in- 
struction alone ;  and  declared  that  the  present  government  was  not  a  proper  power 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  important  task  of  instructing  the  people,  observing  that 
he  would  only  entrust  such  a  government  with  that  power  as  an  alternative  between 
two  evils.  Hie  contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  thrust  education  upon  the 
people,  because  the  ignorant  would  never  seek  knowledge  till  their  minds  were 
open  to  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  philanthropist 
and  the  statesman  to  create  a  love  for  learning  and  for  knowledge.  He  concluded 
by  calling  upon  all  before  him  to  get  knowledge,  because  it  was  not  only  power,  but 
property.  The  history  of  the  world  showed  that  men  were  governed  by  ideas 
rather  than  by  interests,  and  if  they  could  obtain  the  power  to  put  men  under  the 
dominion  of  an  idea  they  would  govern  them  for  ever.  Those  who  got  ideas  and 
the  power  to  communicate  them,  must  become  the  real  governors  of  a  people.' 

*Mr.  Holyoake. — This  gentleman  delivered  his  farewell  lecture  last  evening 
in  the  Temperance  Hall.  About  400  persons  were  present.  The  subject  was 
"  Pantheism,"  as  developed  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox's  "  Religious  Ideas,"  and  Mr. 
Newman's  recent  work  on  "  The  Soul." ' 

My  visits  to  Keighley,  Heckmondwike,  Bingley,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  etc.,  I  am 
passing  from  town  to  town  too  rapidly  to  recount  now.  I  have  lectured  and 
debated  with  scarcely  a  night's  intermission  since  I  left  town. 

G.  J.  H. 
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Mr.  Barker's  *  Review  op  the  Bible.' — '  Our  object  in  this  work  is  to  unfold  the 
true  character  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  ask  whence  the  Bible  came.  We  do  not  in- 
quire who  were  its  awi/for*  ;  when  was  it  written  i  or  how  it  has  been  preserved  :  we 
simply  inquire,  what  is  its  character  ?  What  is  it  worth  ?  What  does  it  teach  ?  and 
what  is  the  value  of  its  teachings?' — Introduction,  i^.  1.  The  spirit  and  intelligence 
with  which  Mr.  Barker  carries  out  his  principles  of  examination  will  be  the  test  of  the 
worth  of  his  book.  To  the  mode  we  can  have  not  the  least  objection,  as,  two  years 
ago,  we  wrote — *  Reason  exists  for  changing  the  mode  of  warfare.  In  the  contest  of 
biblical  criticism,  only  those  of  scholarly  acquirements  and  ample  leisure  are  able  to 
enter  on  equal  terms.  As  a  religious  man,  and  as  a  plebeian,  I  should  protest  against 
the  present  system  of  proofs.  As  it  is,  "  The  creed  of  the  multitude  goes  like  clock. 
work,  just  as  it  is  directed  by  others,  without  the  creedists  themselves  being  sensible 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong."  Thus,  if  I  am  not  the  victim  of  imposition,  I  am 
the  subject  of  patronage,  at  which  an  independent  spirit  revolts — and  where  doubt 
exists  the  case  is, worse.  The  educated  priest  who  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
study,  and  have  access  to  the  best  libraries,  can  exceed  in  accuracy  the  unscholastic 
artizan,  and  overwhelm,  by  multiplied  examples,  the  few  cases  his  poor  leisure  enables 
him  to  collect.  But  upon  the  ground  of  morality  the  disparity  is  diminished.  The 
artizan  and  the  priest  appeal  to  a  common  nature.  The  reference  to  the  human  heart 
is  less  difficult,  less  uncertain,  than  the  reference  to  the  "  Fathers."  Experience  is  not 
the  sole  property  of  the  ecclesiastic,  but  belongs  to  the  artizan  as  well  as  the  minister  j 
and,  as  in  questions  of  morality,  the  point  to  be  determined  is  not  what  is  ordered,  but 
what  oug-ht  to  be — not  vihat  is  written,  but  whait  is  right — both  are  equally  capable  of 
judging.' — Reasoner  No.  2,  Vol.  V.  Mr.  Barker  does  not  content  himself  with  describ- 
ing his  intentions.  In  the  People  (Vol.  II.,  No.  100)  we  find  the  following  bold  state- 
ments, which  are  guarantees  for  the  way  in  which  the  Book  will  be  dealt  with  : — *  We 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  no  more  a  perfect  revelation  of  truth  and  duty,  than  the 
writings  of  Priestley  and  Channing.  Nay  more,  though  we  regard  many  portions  of 
the  Bible  as  exceedingly  true  and  good,  we  do  not,  taking  the  Bible  altogether,  con- 
sider it  so  good  a  revelation  of  truth  and  duty  as  the  works  of  Priestley  or  Channing. 

We  have  the  fullest  evidence  possible  that  it  is  the  word  of  man.     We  have  the 

fullest  evidence  possible  that  it  abounds  with  imperfections  and  errors The  Bible, 

therefore,  is  entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  any  other  book.  We  can  no  more  say, 
"  this  is  true,"  because  the  Bible  says  it,  or  "  this  is  good,"  because  the  Bible  commands 
it,  than  we  can  say  "  this  is  true,"  because  the  writings  of  Priestley  or  Channing  say 
it  5  or  "  this  is  good,"  because  the  writings  of  Priestley  or  Channing  command  it.  The 
Bible  therefore  can  reveal  truth  and  duty  to  man  in  no  other  way  than  as  any  other 
book  may  do  so.  It  utters  true  sentiments,  and  we  receive  them ;  but  we  receive  them, 
not  because  it  utters  them,  but  because  the  sentiments  bear  the  marks  of  truth  upon 
themselves.' 

Abuse  of  the  Jews. — In  an  article  on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  we  read  as 
follows :— '  On  the  first  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  Jews  go  to 
their  priest,  and  ask  if  it  will  be  a  good  year.     He  oracularly  and  gutterally  answers 

ch— .     If  the  year  be   good,  he  says.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ch ?  meaning  (cheir) 

good.     But  if  it  be  a  bad  year,  he  says.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ch ?  meaning  (chara) 

^^'^•' — Chambers's  Journal,  No.  315,  new  series.  [In  a  work  claiming  universal  readers, 
and  from  which  are  excluded  freethinklng  articles  on  the  ground  of  not  trenching  on 
religious  discussion,  the  above  statement— in  which  a  religitus  body  are  supposed  to  be 
fools,  and  their  priests  rogtces—xQqnws  no  comment  to  mark  its  ill  taste.] 
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eSur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


RELIGIOUS  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  AMERICA. 


Sir, — The  despotism  of  public  opinion  is  always  asserted  by  those  who  stand 
up  for  England,  in  answer  to  those  who  speak  of  superior  liberty  in  the  United 
States.  I  once  heard  Robert  Owen  asked  if  this  were  true  of  the  United  States. 
He  answered,  no ;  and  gave  an  instance  in  his  son,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  was 
made  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  published, 
I  believe,  an  atheistical  paper,  and  his  tenets  as  to  religion  and  physiology  were 
otherwise  well  known.  Robert  Owen  said  his  son's  opinions  on  religion  were 
never  brought  against  him  in  or  out  of  the  House,  to  excite  impertinent  prejudices 
against  him. 

Robert  Owen  said  it  would  have  been  very  different  in  or  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  his  son  been  a  candidate  for,  or  obtained,  a  seat  in  a  British 
parliament.  We  know  how  the  father  himself  was  assailgd  by  British  public 
opinion  on  account  of  his  irreligious  sentiments.  What  he  thought  of  religion 
was  made  to  damnify  his  social  doctrines.  Even,  I  believe,  the  son's  physiological 
researches  on  population  were  made  crimes  against  the  father.  Public  opinion 
was  made  to  censure,  ^oo  late  to  prevent,  the  presentation  of  Robert  Owen  to 
Her  Majesty.  It  has  been  the  same  with  Paine,  whose  authority  on  politics  has 
suffered  much  in  England  from  his  opinions  on  religion. 

We  know  how  absence  from  church  in  England  brings  the  battery  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  against  the  delinquent.  We  see  how  the  church-steeple  question 
is  disposed  of  in  New  Harmony.  In  Lyell's  travels,  the  only  mild  dose  of  public 
opinion  on  church-going  I  can  find  administered  is  in  the  form  of  a  disagreeable 
courtesy.  Lyell  remarks,  in  the  northern  states  or  New  England,  that  visitors 
always  offered  their  pews  to  himself  and  wife.  An  American,  he  says,  who  had 
travelled  in  England,  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  received  many  invitations  to 
dinner,  but  not  one  to  a  seat  in  a  pew.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Americans 
read  Lyell's  Travels  they  will  renounce  this  Americanism ;  because  it  is  always 
painful  to  refuse  what  is  intended  as  a  kindness,  or  have  to  state  reasons  per- 
sonally which  may  hurt  feelings  individually.  I  have  heard  it  said  that,  in  some 
one  or  more  States  of  the  Union,  they  require  you  to  belong  to  a  sect  in  religion. 
In  others,  public  opinion  expects  you  to  go  to  some  place  of  worship.  In  one  or 
more,  the  Sabbath  is  required  to  be  strictly  observed,  and  is  legally  enforced.  Lyell 
observes  that  the  Northerners,  he  thinks,  confound  religion  with  immorality,  in 
denouncing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  Orleans  as  immoral  because  they  make 
of  Sunday,  not  a  fast,  but  a  fete  day.  I  recollect,  in  Captain  Marryat's  Travels, 
that  when  he  was  in  America  a  frequent  toast  was, '  Down  with  the  Banks  and 
Christianity.'  They  had  coupled  immorality  of  another  sort  with  religion — the 
immorality  of  mammon,  or  the  worship  of  money-making.  Lyell  observed  that 
the  New  England  States  renounced  all  pleasures,  whilst  they  were  indefatigable 
in  making  money — wearing  out  mind  and  body  in  pursuit  of  wealth.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Orleans,  on  the  contrary,  spent  their  money  in  elegant  pleasures. 
Lyell's  Second  Visit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113:  'It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival.  From 
the  time  we  landed  in  New  England  to  this  hour  we  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
country  where  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  labouring  from  morning  till  night, 
without  ever  indulging  in  a  holiday.     I  had  sometimes  thought  that  the  national 
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motto  should  be  "  All  work  and  no  play."  It  was  quite  a  novelty  and  a  refreshing 
sight  to  see  a  whole  population  giving  up  their  minds  for  a  short  season  to  amuse- 
ment.' Pages  115,  116  :  'If  the  Creoles  have  less  depth  of  character  and  are  less 
striving  and  ambitious  than  the  New  Englanders,  it  must  be  no  slight  source  of 
happiness  to  the  former  to  be  so  content  with  present  advantages.  They  seem  to 
feel,  far  more  than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  if  riches  be  worth  the  winning,  they  are 
also  worth  the  enjoying.'  We  have  shown  how  New  Harmony  has  been  a  society 
long  established  which  has  gradually  grown  up  without  religion.  The  new  State 
of  California  has  been  able  to  govern  itself,  as  yet,  without  the  intermixture  of 
religion.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Harmony  seem  to  have  combined  philosophy 
with  social  life — and  to  have  joined  the  agreeable  studies,  occupations,  and  industry 
of  the  North  with  the  relaxations  of  the  South — and,  with  the  abandonment  of 
religion,  to  have  renounced  the  immoral  excesses  and  physical  dissipation  of  their 
neighbours.  In  proportion  to  the  strictness  of  their  religion  the  Northern  States 
seem  to  have  forfeited  freedom  and  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Atheos. 

SCIENCE     AND     REVELATION. 


Sir,— On  the  22nd  of  March,  Professor  Waterman,  M.A.,  of  Baltimore,  U.S., 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Astronomy  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution — devoting 
half  an  hour  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  to  exhibit  its 
harmony  with  revealed  truth.  The  lecturer  avowed  his  belief  that  the  reputed 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  (Gen.,  chap,  i.,  verse  1,  to  chap,  ii.,  verse  3)  was  a 
narrative  which  no  human  mind  could  have  penned  alone;  but  that  it  must  have 
been  dictated  by  God  himself — hence  unequivocally  true.  But  since  the  lecturer 
regarded  nature  as  truly  the  work  of  God  as  he  did  revelation  to  be  His  word,  should 
the  book  expressing  the  word  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  nature  displaying 
His  works,  then  the  book  must  be  false. 

Modern  science  tells  us  that  after  God  had  created  the  world  (Gen.  c.  i.,  v.  1) 
immense  periods  (millions  of  years)  must  have  elapsed  while  those  great  physical 
changes  were  going  on  which  ultimately  fitted  it  for  the  theatre  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life — ages  which,  in  pulpit  logic,  fill  the  chasm  between  Gen.,  c.  i.,  v.  I, 
and  last  part  of  v.  2,  when  '  the  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters.' 
But,  as  no  intimation  is  given  in  the  sacred  chapter  of  this  long  inter-period,  the 
simple-minded — the  '  fool,'  the  *  wayfaring  man  ' — concludes  there  was  none ;  and 
popular  theology,  taking  the  holy  record  for  its  authority  as  it  finds  it,  justly  views 
the  whole  divine  act  of  creation  as  the  work  of  six  days,  each  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Professor  Waterman  then  explains  that  the  original  word  translated  moved  (v.  2) 
signifies  brooding  over  a  long  time — a  Hebrew  participle  being  used  which  always 
conveys  the  idea  of  continuity  of  action. 

Where  God  says  (v.  3)  *  let  there  be  light,'  the  lecturer  informs  us  that  the 
original  word  translated  light  corresponds  with  our  ideas  of  the  '  principle,'  or  the 
'imponderable  body,'  light.  The  blunder  attributed  to  God,  of  creating  light  and 
calling  it  day,  and  calling  the  (previous)  darkness  night — pronouncing  the  morn- 
ing the  commencement  and  the  evening  the  close  of  the  first  day,  whereas  the  sun 
and  moon,  appointed  '  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  years '  (v.  14),  were 
forgotten  to  be  created  until  Wednesday  morning — this,  which  has  always  been  a 
poser  to  parsons  and  a  difficulty  to  deans  (of  Westminster),  received  the  following 
solution : — Our  lecturer  said  it  was  nowhere  stated  in  scripture  that  the  sun  and 
moon  were  created  on  the  fourth  day.    He  maintained,  for  reasons  not  given,  that 
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those  orbs  had  a  previous  existence,  and  that  when  God  (v.  14)  said  *  let  there  be 
lights*  in  the  firmament '  (in  the  original,  light-bearers — like  a  lamp  or  candlestick). 
Deity  was  then  merely  assigning  to  those  luminaries  the  office  which  they  should 
for  the  future  fill,  and  for  which  they  had  been  long  preparing. 

In  the  astronomical  part  of  the  lecture,  the  notion  that  the  world's  creation  was 
a  matter  of  some  six  thousand  years  ago  was  combatted  by  the  fact  that  the 
balancing  or  proportioning  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  which  preserve 
the  stability  of  the  whole  universe  was  settled  and  assigned  at  once,  and  at  a  period 
when  all  the  orbs  of  space  and  our  globe  were  originally  called  into  existence ; 
while  the  subsequent  introduction  of  a  new  globe  into  that  system  would,  says 
(that  heavenly  mathematician)  Lj)  Place,  produce  such  a  disturbance  of  previously 
established  order,  such  a  perturbation,  as  must  ultimately  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  system — a  break  in  the  chain  of  nature's  harmony  which  modern  science 
can  nowhere  detect,  but  which  could  not  escape  the  scrutinising  eye  of  celestial 
mathematics.  How,  then,  I  ask,  was  it  that  God  did  not  make  the  stars  (more 
than  one  hundred  millions  being  revealed  to  the  eye  of  man  by  modern  science), 
until  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  had  enjoyed  an  existence  of  millions  of  years  ? 
Who  is  right — Mr.  Moses  or  M.  La  Place?  Both  cannot  be;  and  the  secret  was 
not  divulged  by  Prof.  Waterman. 

That  the  astral  bodies  are  inhabited  was  an  inference  drawn  by  the  lecturer  from 
revelation,  where  Isaiah  declares  (c.  45,  v.  18)  *God  created  it  [the  earth]  not  in 
vain ;  he  created  it  to  be  inhabited.'  Hence  all  the  stars  and  planets  are  inhabited, 
or  God  must  have  made  them  in  vain.  This  is  the  test  by  which  modern  science 
tries  the  wisdom  of  Divinity ;  while  the  same  schools  of  science  inform  us,  through 
geology  and  astronomy,  that  the  earth  was  created  millions  or  billions  of  years 
before  it  was  a  scene  befitting  living  forms  of  existence.  And  the  same  authori- 
ties tell  us  that  the  moon  is  devoid  of  water  or  of  an  atmosphere — its  surface 
being  alternately  subject  to  fourteen  days  of  the  sun's  light  and  a  temperature 
infinitely  surpassing  that  of  our  tropics,  and  the  same  period  of  darkness,  with 
cold  more  intense  than  our  polar  regions — baffling  our  notions  of  a  habitable  globe. 

Our  translators,  says  the  Professor  of  Baltimore,  seem  to  have  used  the  words 
'  God  made '  and  '  God  created '  rather  indiscriminately  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis ;  and  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  whether  God  could  or  did  create  the 
world  out  of  nothing,  the  original  word  which  has  this  signification  is  only  used 
twice  :  first,  when  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;'  and 
subsequently  when  he  created  man  a  living  soul.  In  all  instances  the  divine 
efforts  were  directed  to  fitting  up  and  completing  the  world  for  its  future  destiny. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  original  Hebrew  version  of  the  Bible  con- 
veys ideas  so  different  to  our  present  authorised  translation — as  that  translation 
conveys  ideas  so  contrary  to  the  voice  of  modern  science — as  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  to  do  with  the  common-sense  meaning  of  the  current  translation,  and 
not  with  Hebrew  originals — and  as  we  are  told  on  authority  that  our  eternal 
welfare  or  misery  depends  on  our  entertaining  a  true  belief  of  the  subjects  of  which 
these  scriptures  treat, — it  is  high  time  we  had  a  new  and  better  translation,  and 
new  and  better  expounders ;  and  that  scientific  professors  would  do  well  to  for- 
bear stretching  and  straining  the  limbs  of  theology  on  the  procrustean  bed  of  sci- 
ence, if  they  cannot  make  them  fit  more  comfortably  than  they  do  in  the  estimation 
of  simple-minded  men.  One  of  Professor  Waterman's  Audience. 

*  In  the  original,  not  the  same  word  used  for  light  in  verse  3. 
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A  GEOLOGICAL  DAY.— ANOTHER  REFUTATION. 


Sir,— Theologians  say  that  God  created  this  planet  in  six  days,  and  that  he 
rested  on  the  seventh.  Geologists  prove  that  this  planet  has  been  in  existence 
many  thousands  of  years.  Theologists  reply  that  the  six  days  mean,  and  were  in 
fact,  six  periods  of  time.  What  says  Genesis  ?  *  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day,'  and  so  on  up  to  the  sixth  day  ;  *  and  on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  his  work  which  he  had  made :  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
his  work  which  he  had  made  :  and  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,' 
&c.,  &c.  Now  which  is  most  probable,  that  because  God  had  created  this  earth 
in  six  geological  periods  or  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  that  he  therefore 
commanded  the  seventh  conventional  day  (that  is,  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours)  to 
be  kept  holy — or  that  Moses  originated  the  story  of  the  creation  of  this  earth  in 
six  days  (that  is,  days  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration),  and  that  God  rested  on  the 
seventh,  as  a  reason  for  keeping  holy  the  seventh,  in  order  to  establish  apart  a 
day  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jewish  religion  ?  l)r.  Sexton  says,  that  *  though 
we  may  be  indebted  to  geology  for  making  this  [viz.,  that  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  made  an  error  which  did  not  exist  in  the  original]  manifest,  yet,  having 
once  been  noticed,  it  would  remain  visible,  though  geology  were  entirely  removed.' 
But  how  are  you  entirely  to  remove  geology,  and  how  would  it  have  been  discovered 
without  geology?  and  how  infinitely  inferior  must  be  God's  translators  of  the 
Bible  to  man's  translators  of  the  earth  ?  But  did  the  translators  make  the  same 
mistake  with  the  astronomical  part  of  the  Bible  ?  If  not,  how  inferior  were  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  scriptures  to  the  uninspired  astronomers,  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Kepler? 

Notting  Hill.  Aredjid  Kooez,  a  sincere  infidel. 

A    GEOLOGICAL     DAY. 


[We  append  still  another  refutation.] 

Sir, —  Dr.  Sexton  states  that  the  word  yom  can  mean,  and  implies  that  it  ought 
to  mean,  a  longer  period.  I  suppose  no  one  will  assert  that  Dr.  Sexton  is,  or  ever 
was,  infallible;  and  venture  to  affirm  that  if  he  should  translate  yom,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  by  epoch,  he  would  give  a  most  decided  proof  of  his  fallibility. 
He  seems  to  think  every  difficulty  removed  if  we  put  epoch  or  period  in  the  place  of 
day,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  could  be  so  rendered  with  propriety  ; 
but  he  has  failed  to  prove  this.  We  often  use  the  English  word  day  without 
thinking  of  any  definite  pei'iod,  or  confining  ourselves  within  twenty-four  hours 
— witness  the  adage  *  every  dog  has  his  day;^  and  in  the  two  first  passages  he  cited, 
our  translators  have  deemed  the  English  day  capable  of  conveying  the  original 
meaning;  and  as  to  the  last  one,  we  may  notice  that  the  term  '  latter-rfay  saint '  is 
employed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Isaiah  employs  yom.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  none  could  be  justified  in  saying  the  world  was  made  in  six  days  when  he 
meant  six  epochs. 

In  Genesis,  chap.ii.,  verse  5  (assuming,  as  every  orthodox  Christian  ought,  that 
there  is  one  and  not  two  narratives  in  Genesis)  we  find  it  asserted  that  during  these 
seven  epochs  il  had  not  rained.*    Has  Dr.  Sexton  never  seen  an  engraving  of  a 

*  Dr.  S.,  by  citing  Genesis  ii.,  4,  has  shown  himself  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  separate  narratives  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  which  are  independent  of— nay, 
sometimes  contradict— one  another  j  and  that  the  verse  he  noticed  does  not  refer  to  the 
six  days'  relation  at  all. 
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fossil,  on  which  were  the  impressions  made  by  rain  drops  ?     How  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  seven  periods  of  inimense  duration,  without  any  rain.  Gracchus. 

[We  have  received  other  communications  on  this  subject,  but  all  the  points 
have  been  noticed  in  letters  we  have  published. — Ed.] 


PROPOSED  GALLERY  OF  FREETHINKERS. 


Sir, — Wilberforce,  in  his  work  on  *  Practical  Christianity,'  page  1 30,  after  stating 
some  arguments  for  '  silencing  an  objector  to  our  holy  religion,'  proceeds  thus  :— *  Then 
we  might  fairly  lay  before  him  all  the  various  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion—arguments which  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wisest  and  the  best  and  the 
ablest  men^  Now,  sir,  as  the  wisest  includes  all  the  wisest  meUf  the  passage  is  incorrect, 
as  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  numerous  infidel  works,  written  by  some  of  *  the 
wisest  and  best  and  ablest  men,'  can  testify.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  give  in 
some  of  the  '  Reasoner  Tracts '  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  men  who  have  laboured 
in  the  good  cause,  together  with  the  year  in  which  they  wrote,  and  a  list  of  their  most 
noted  works  ?  I  have  mentioned  this  to  several  who  take  a  great  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  Reasoner  J  and  they  all  think  that  such  a  list  would  be  of  great  service  in  giving 
confidence  to  those  who,  beginning  to  doubt,  yet  fear  to  differ  with  so  many  men — 
clever,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  dishonest  men — who  pretend  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Besides,  when  showing  such  a  list,  we  should  be  able  with  great 
effect  to  say,  '  we  do  not  set  up  ourselves  against  all  your  learned  divines,  we  merely 
think  that  what  these  men  taught  is  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and  reason 
than  what  your  priests  teach,  and,  therefore,  we  agree  with  them.'  Perhaps  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  consideration.  Eqalite. 

fWe  have  a  Medallion  Gallery  of  Freethinkers  in  preparation. — Ed.] 
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A  NUMEROUS  party  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  John  Street  Institution 
assembled  in  the  Coffee  Room  on  Monday,  April  29,  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  John 
Reed,  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Institution,  which  he 
had  so  ably  filled  for  more  than  six  years.  Mr.  Green  presided.  The  following 
were  the  sentiments  spoken  to : — 1.  'The  welfare  of  this  and  all  Institutions  which 
afford  a  medium  for  the  utterance  of  proscribed  truth,  asking  for  them  that  sup- 
port by  which  they  may  exert  a  still  more  beneficial  influence  on  public  opinion.' 
2.  *  That  this  assembly,  in  commemorating  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Reed  as 
President  of  this  Institution,  offers  to  him  unanimous  acknowledgments  of  his 
continuous  services — greatly  useful  to  the  Institution,  highly  creditable  to  his  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest,  and  entitling  him  to  the  unanimous  esteem  of  the 
friends  of  social  and  political  improvement.'  After  these  sentiments  had  been 
responded  to,  the  chairman  presented  to  Mr.  Reed  a  beautiful  gold  pencil  case, 
bearing  this  inscription — '  A  mark  of  sincere  respect  to  John  Reed  :  presented  by 
the  members  of  the  John  Street  Institution.'  Mr.  John  Kenny  succeeds  Mr. 
Reed  as  President.  Owing  to  the  retirement  from  office  of  Mr,  Reed,  there  were 
two  vacancies  in  the  Committee  of  the  Institution,  which  were  filled  up  by  Mr. 
Ruffey  and  Mr.  Austin  Holyoake. 

J.  S.  S.  writes  that  he  has  distributed  a  goodly  number  of  the  '  Logic  of  Death  * 
among  the  local  preachers  of  North  Shields,  but  none  among  the  paid  clergy ; 
stating,  as  his  reason  for  withholding  them  from  the  latter,  that  they  are  not  open 
to  impressions,  because  they  are  paid.  This  is  an  error  of  judgment.  The  paid 
clergy  are  open  to  impressions — more,  they  are  open  to  conviction.  If  not,  why  has 
Mr.  Froude  broken  his  bonds  asunder  ?  why  has  Mr.  Newman  put  his  name  to 
his  books  ?  why  did  Mr.  Foxton  write  and  publish  the  work  on  *  Popular 
Christianity  ?'  Never  despair  of  the  conversion  of  any  man.  If  truth  be  on  our 
side,  truth  will  prevail.  Money,  though  apparently  so  powerful,  never  yet  put 
down  one  single  idea  which  was  in  itself  true,  and  for  which  the  minds  of  men 
were  ripe.     Try  the  paid  clergy. 

The  old-school  Presbyterians  in  America — offended  at  the  mutilations  which 
have  been  perpetrated,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  hymns  of  the  good  Dr.  Watts — 
proposed  to  issue  a  perfect  edition  of  '  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns ;'  and  behold, 
when  the  book  was  published,  it  was  found  that  sundry  verses  and  entire  hymns, 
in  which  there  were  allusions  to  slavery,  were  omitted ! 

Prometheus  writes,  after  perusing  the  *  Logic  of  Death :' — *  The  right  of 
private  judgment  was  a  sham  without  the  liberty  of  expressing  it.  This  liberty  of 
expression  is  left  for  us  to  conquer.  The  education  of  the  people  should  be  our 
Faith,  as  it  is  the  priest's  Fear.  Knowledge  and  nonsense  never  yet  agreed;  nor 
can  they.    When  men  become  enlightened,  that  religion  which 

**  Peoples  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men, 
And  heaven  with  slaves  " 
will  have  its  end,  and  all  will  sing  its  requiem.' 

Mr.  David  Green  has  just  sent  us  his  last  tract,  entitled  '  Community  Justified,' 
which  we  shall  notice  further  in  the  Examination  of  the  Press. 

The  Rev.  Brewin  Grant  is  lecturing  at  Leicester  on  Metaphysics  and  Materialism. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  tbeir 
Opportunity. — Eoitob. 


THE     TERRORS     OF     CATHOLICISM. 


THE    PAIN   OF   LOSS. 

Our  engraving 
this  week  repre- 
sents the  '  Pain 
of  Loss.'  The 
blindness  imaged 
is  not  merely 
*  spiritual, '  but 
iron-band  dark- 
ness. The  flames 
which  surround 
the  poor  object 
of  God's  (assum- 
ed) vengeance, 
seem  to  scorch 
the  very  pages  on 
which  they  are 
drawn.  Of  the 
ferocious  spirit, 
outraging  alike 
the  proprieties  of 
human  feeling 
and  common 
speech,  in  which 
every  chapter  in 
this  book  is  writ- 
ten, the  following 
is  a  sufficient 
sample  :  —  *  He 
that  is  damned 
for  one  sin,  un- 
dergoes a  hell  in  the  pam  of  sense  and 
pain  of  loss  due  to  that  sin ;  but  he  that 
is  damned  for  a  hundred  sins,  suflfers^ 
as  it  were,  a  hundred  hells,  that  is,  a 
torment  a  hundred  times  redoubled  in 
one  and  the  other  kind  of  pain ;  and  is, 
as  it  were,  as  many  times  damned  as  he 


has  titles  de- 
serving dam- 
nation. How 
is  it  possible 
that  we,  who, 
if  to  be  let 
blood,  so  easily 
findadiflerence 
between  a  lan- 
cet that  is  least 
sharp,  or  the 
surgeon's  hand 
that  is  heavier 
than  ordinary, 
should  make  no 
distinction  be- 
tween one  or 
more  eternities 
of  such  pains, 
as  the  wisdom 
ofan  angry  God 
could  invent 
for  those  that 
hate  him  ;  I  do 
not  at  all  won- 
derthatinmore 
than  three  hun- 
,  dred  places  in 
holy  scripture? 
^  sinners  are  cal- 
led fools,  since  they  so  well  deserve  it ; 
and  if  other  fools  are  tied  with  ropes, 
these  deserve  to  be  bound  in  chains.' 


When  Luther  inaugurated  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment,  he  doubtless 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  intellectual 
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world,  but  as  yet  it  has  scarcely  dawned.  Each  new  sect  exercising  self-judgment 
for  itself,  but  refusing  to  trust  it  toothers,  the  principle  has  nowhere  among  the 
religious  found  full  play,  and  they  have  not  attained  to  the  exercise  of  any  clear 
influence  which  can  lay  hold  of  the  world  and  move  it,  which  can  supplant  the 
well-devised  system  of  incentives  by  which  the  Catholic  church  has  withstood  the 
assaults  of  time,  of  dissent,  and  of  philosophy.  Thus  in  our  day,  when  faith  is 
dying  out,  in  this  day  of  the  reign  of  indiflference,  the  earnest  men  left  among  us 
are  paying  that  church  the  homage  always  paid  to  purpose,  good  or  bad,  and  giving 
it  their  adhesion.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  seek  to  attract  attention  to  its 
advances,  and  excite  the  latent  friends  of  reason  to  establish  an  opponent  power, 
which  shall  save  the  world  from  the  mental  paralysis  of  the  fatal  tenets  of  Catholi- 
cism.  G.  J.  H. 

EVENTS      IN     BRADFORD. 


There  were  three  points  to  be  gained  by  the  education  party  in  Bradford  (alluded  to 
in  my  last)  :  first,  national  education  ;  second,  impartiality  among  the  religious  sects  ; 
third,  secular  instruction,  which  is  impartiality  to  all.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Burnet,  the 
Vicar,  would  take  the  chair,  and  give  the  influence  of  his  name  and  party  to  the  two 
first,  but  not  to  the  third.  Mr.  William  Cooke  and  the  Chartists  proposed  to  move  an 
amendment  for  the  third.  I  attended  a  private  meeting  held  before  the  public  one  came 
on,  to  dissuade  the  amendment  party  from  this  object,  as  the  adhesion  of  the  Vicar  and 
his  colleagues  in  favour  of  the  two  first  points  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  public 
than  a  secular  protest  in  favour  of  the  third.  Besides  this  protest  would  have  caused 
a  division,  in  which  the  voluntaries  might  have  run  away  with  the  victory.  Mr.  Cooke, 
wise  as  well  as  earnest,  waived  his  motion,  and  the  Chartists  coincided.  This  unanimity 
was  eflected  by  the  representation  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  Rawden,  who  has  comprehended 
the  power  of  candour  in  a  greater  degree  than  I  have  witnessed  in  any  manufacturer 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  the  art  of  ruling  the  public  by  trusting  them,  and  they  trust 
him  in  return.  Everybody  seemed  to  believe  what  he  said,  and  unanimity  was  won 
where  few  men  would  have  attempted  it. 

The  Leeds  Mercury,  after  reporting  the  names  of  the  various  reverend  gentlemen 
who  occupied  the  platform,  mentioned  '  a  number  of  working  men  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  the  movement,'  and  '  a  Mr.  Holyoake,  of  London,  who,  in  a  recent  dis- 
cussion at  Bradford,  on  Infidelity  and  Christianity,  had  argued  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  also  took  a  seat  on  the  platform,  next  the  vicar.' 

Numbers  in  the  meeting  seemed  to  suspect  that  I  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking,  and  early  began  to  call  for  me.  I  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  a  Halifax 
meeting,  but  had  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  Bradford  one.  A  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  supported  the  amendment  gave  his  place  to  me.  What  follows  I  quote 
(with  slight  exceptions)  from  the  Bradford  Observer  and  Leads  Times. 

'  Mr.  Holyoake  having  been  called  for,  the  Vicar  rose  and  said  "  I  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Holyoake  to  you."  Mr.  Holyoake  began  his  speech  by  acknowledging  the 
courtesy  of  the  Vicar,  for  his  kindness  in  introducing  him,  a  stranger  in  Bradford,  to 
the  numerous  and  respectable  audience  then  gathered  together.  He  was  not  indeed  an 
inhabitant  of  Bradford,  and  yet  he  had  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  that  evening, 
for  their  decision  would  exert  an  influence  upon  the  government,  which  exerted  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  nation,  and  therefore  upon  every  inhabitant  of  the  land.  Mr.  Holy- 
oake then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  It  desired  an  edu- 
cational system  that  should  be  fair  to  all  religious  denominations;  but  of  course,  whilst 
this  was  impartiality  to  all  religious  men,  it  was  not  impartiality  to  him.  Still,  however, 
ho  rejoiced  when  religious  men  were  honest  one  to  another,  and  he  hoped  that  bye  and  bye 
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their  impartiality -would  include,  not  only  all  churches,  but  all  men.  Objection  had  been 
taken  to  an  education  tax  as  oppressive  and  unjust.     He  (Mr.  Holyoake)  did  not  think 
so.     He  had  no  objection  to   be  taxed  for  the  good  of  the  people,  or  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  religious.     He  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  good  effects  of 
education,  that,  whether  combined  with  religion  or  not,  he  should  be  glad  to  behold  its 
extension.    A  question  had  been  raised  as  to  what  was  the  duty  of  government  j  but 
his  opinion  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  do,  as  far  as  it  could,  every 
good  thing    that    the    people    could  not    do    for    themselves.      We   are   taxed    for 
many  things  already.     We  have  a  serious  law  tax  ;  we  have  also  a  medicine  tax  for  the 
poor !     It  was  said  that  government  should  prevent  aggression  and  repress  crime,  but 
the  most  effectual  way  to  do  all  this  was  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  evils  lamented. 
It  was  not  right  to  throw  even  upon  parents  responsibilities  which  they  could  not  fulfil  j 
and  as  the   resolution  before  the  meeting  asserted  the  principle  of  local  management, 
parents  could  regulate  the  details  of  the  education  which  their  children  were  to  receive. 
A  national  system  did  not  supersede,  but  merely  supplemented,  voluntary  efforts. 
Some  said  ignorance  was  the  cause  of  crime,  others  that  it  was  not  j  but  if  crime  had 
not  hitherto  been  arrested  by  education,  the  inference  was  that  the  education  supplied 
had  been  of  the  wrong  description.     The  heart  and  the  feelings  should  be  educated. 
Young  persons  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  inevitable  train  of  evil  consequences  re  - 
suiting  from  a  breach  of  natural  and  social  laws.     But  they  were  told  again  that  for 
government  to  interfere  in  education  was  dangerous  to  liberty.     He  (Mr-  Holyoake) 
thought  that  doctrine  itself  dangerous ;  for  it  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  government 
was  mischievous,  and  thus  fixed  a  premium  upon  anarchy.     They  had  been  pointed  to 
barbarous  tribes  in  whom  the  love  of  liberty  dwelt ;  but  that  was  not  the  description  of 
liberty  they  wanted.     They  wanted  the  liberty  of  their  most  enlightened  jurists — 
liberty  founded  upon  well-ascertained  and  defined  principles  of  association,  and  not 
upon  the  mere  monopoly  of  brute  strength.     The  government  ought  to  educate — were 
bound  to  educate ;  and  for  this  reason — that  the  people  were  required  to  obey  the  laws; 
but  how  could  they  obey  what  they  did  not  understand  ?     Education  must  be  improved, 
too,  as  well  as  extended.     A  better  class  of  teachers  was  needed  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
them,  ample  remuneration  must  be  allowed.      Mr.  Holyoake  then  adverted  to  the 
desirableness  of  keeping  the  religious  and  secular  departments  distinct.     He  gave  that 
advice  as  one  who  stood  opposed  to  all  religion,  as  they  understood  it ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  meeting  that  his  first  feelings  of  revulsion  were  called  forth  by  the  inter- 
mingling of  sacred  and  profane  things.  By  one  whom  they  regarded  as  an  authority  they 
were  told  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  were  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  which 
were  God's ;  but  our  present  teaching  so  mixed  up  the  things  of  Caesar  with  the  things 
of  God,  that  no  child  could  tell  which  was  which.     They  were  so  accustomed  to  have 
spiritual  and  secular  things  blended,  that  they  knew  not  what  pertained  to  the  soul  or 
what  to  the  body.     If  he  were  animated  by  no  other  motive  than  simple  love  to  infi- 
delity, he  would  say,  "  Continue  to  mingle  the  religious  and  the  secular,  for  that  is  the 
way  first  to  destroy  reverence,  and  next  to  undermine  belief."     Mr.  Holyoake  then 
eulogised  Mr.  Fox's  work  on  the  Religious  Ideas  and  Mr.  Newman's  work  on  the  Soul, 
concludijig  bv  reminding  his  hearers  that  the  age  of  physical  force  was  gone,  and  that 
nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  get  knowledge,  which  they  would  find  not  only  power 
but  property  too,  and  the  surest  instrument  of  their  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  eleva- 
tion.— He  cordially  supported  the  resolution. 

'  Mr.  Councillor  Glover  rose  amidst  great  impatience,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
change  of  opinion  that  had  taken  place  on  the  question — things  were  marvellously 
altered.  The  former  opponents  of  education  were  intensely  eager  to  obtain  it,  and  flung 
all  manner  of  undeserved  reproaches  upon  the  voluntaries — ("  No,  no'')  — who  had  up  to 
a  recent  period  done  all  the  work.     But  how  stood  matters  that  evening  ?     Look  at  the 
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mixture  of  parties  on  the  platform.  When  he  saw  the  vicar  ant?  Mr.  Holyoake  sitting 
so  very  intimately  side  by  side — when  he  saw  the  vicar  cheek  by  jowl  with — [The  last 
word  was  drowned  in  the  perfect  storm  of  hisses,  groans,  and  hootings,  which  simulta- 
neously arose  in  all  parts  of  the  hall.  The  uproar  continued  for  some  time,  and  Mr. 
Glover  found  it  quite  impossible  to  proceed.] 

'  The  Chairman,  after  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing,  said  he  was  sure  that  if 
Mr.  Holyoake  had  known  the  envy  to  which  his  inadvertent  occupancy  of  that  seat  had 
exposed  him,  he  would  doubtless  have  cheerfully  yielded  it  to  Mr.  Glover,  with  whom 
he  (the  vicar)  should  have  been  equally  willing  to  have  sat  "  cheek  by  jowl."  (Loud 
cheers,  and  laughter.) 

'  Mr.  Holyoake  said  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  vicar  or  any  other  gentleman  was  the 
less  a  Christian  because  he  was  courteous  and  gentlemanly  to  strangers. 

'  Mr.  Glover  ae;ain  essayed  to  speak,  but  was  met  with  tremendous  hootings  and 
groanings,  which  continued  for  a  long  time.  He  managed  to  say,  however,  that  Mr. 
Glyde  had  told  them,  that  no  doubt  the  schoolmaster  would  be  a  good  Christian.  How 
could  they  expect  such  things  to  follow  when  they  saw  the  persons  with  whom  Mr. 
Glyde  was  associated  upon  that  platform?  (Renewed  uproar,  during  which  Mr. 
Glover  sat  down.)' 

There  were  great  numbers  of  the  clergy  present  of  all  sects,  but  I  was  heard  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  or  an  atom  of  interruption,  and  the  meeting  put  down  Mr.  Glover 
when  he  found  fault  with  the  Vicar  for  being  courteous  to  me. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  was  the  most  notable  of  the  clergy  who  spoke  at  this  meeting. 
He  has  an  animal  face,  an  insane  eye,  and  a  voice  of  astonishing  power.  The  pecu- 
liarity  of  his  eye  is  only  evident  under  the  excitement  of  speech,  in  which  ho  resembles 
Chalmers.  The  "Vicar  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  tact  that  never  makes  a  mistake ;  his 
bearing  in  the  chair  and  short  happy  speeches,  were  perfection  itself.  If  ever  I  am 
converted,  I  should  like  to  be  converted  by  the  Vicar  of  Bradford.  His  conduct  to  me 
illustrates  a  remark  I  have  often  made,  that  the  higher  you  go  in  learning  and  refine- 
ment among  the  clergy,  the  greater  is  their  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  The 
evangelical  clergy  seem  never  able  to  preserve  themselves  from  identification,  except  by 
being  rude  or  mean.  Had  I  stood  by  Dr.  Bunting  instead  of  Dr.  Burnet,  my  treat- 
ment would  have  been  very  different. 

Though  T  cannot  enter  into  the  speeches,  one  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Forster,  the 
mover  of  the  resolution,  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
as  '  that  meeting  was  not  convened  to  support  any  particular  measure,  but  merely  to 
assert  the  principle  of  State  education,  he  would  suggest  that  if  the  working  classes 
desired  to  support  any  special  plan — Mr.  Fox's  Bill,  for  example — they  could  not  select 
a  fitter  opportunity  for  expressing  their  views,  than  by  holding  simultaneous  open  air 
meetings  on  Whit  Tuesday,  throughout  all  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire,' which  recommendation  I  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  acted  upon.  I  advised 
the  Bradford  people  to  invite  the  Voluntaries  and  Religious  Educationists  and  discuss  the 
matter  thoroughly  and  openly.  That  will  be  the  distinct  opportunity  for  maintaining  a 
demand  for  secular  educa.tion,  which  no  doubt  could  be  carried  with  powerful  majorities. 
There  is  one  incident  worth  noting  touching  the  Leeds  Times.  It  was  somewhat  excus- 
able in  the  Bradford  Observer  to  object  to  my  debate,  as  it  might  be  considered  to  dis- 
turb the  (unprofitable)  peace  of  the  town.  But  what  had  the  Leeds  people  to  do  with 
it,  that  their  paper  should  be  gratuitously  rude  about  it,  as  evidenced  in  the  following 
paragraph  ?— *  Gladiatorship. — During  four  nights  of  the  past  week,  the  Temperance 
Hall  in  Bradford  has  been  crowded  by  assemblies,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes,  to 
hear  a  discussion  between  Messrs.  Bowes  and  Holyoake  on  "  Christianity  and  Infi- 
delity," Mr.  Bowes  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  represent- 
ing the  infidel  side  of  the  question.     The  public  were  admitted  at  the  several  prices  of 
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3d.,  2d.,  and  Id.,  and  the  result  of  this  "  dodge'*  is  no  doubt  a  pretty  considerable  wind- 
fall to  these  disinterested  and  patriotic  lovers  of  truth.  Such  noisy  wind-bags,  as 
Carlyle  would  call  them,  utter  nothing  but  everlasting  bluster,  and  babble  without 
thought.'  Not  employing  myself,  either  by  tongue  or  pen,any  imputations  on  opponents, 
either  of  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  I  do  not  allow  any  one  to  apply  them  to  me  without  re- 
monstrance and  therefore  immediately  addressed  the  following  letter  to  that  journal : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Times. 

Sir, — Permit  me  a  word  of  explanation  respecting  your  Bradford  paragraph  in  last 
week's  Times,  entitled  '  Gladiatorship,'  in  reference  to  ray  discussion  in  that  town  with 
Mr.  John  Bowes. 

My  own  eloquence,  if  any,  may  be  of  the  description  you  are  pleased  to  assign  to  it. 
T  will  not  attempt  to  reverse  the  canons  of  literary  criticism  by  which  the  Leeds  Times 
decides  these  things  (especially  its  estimate  of  speeches  it  has  never  heard),  but  speaking 
in  brevity  and  earnestness,  and  more  in  bitterness  of  spirit  than  in  levity  or  parade, 
what  I  say  might  perhaps  be  more  accurately,  if  not  more  courteously  classified,  than  by 
its  being  referred  to  the  '  wind-bag'  species.  But  against  the  spirit  of  gratuitous  con- 
tempt there  is  no  remedy.  I  may,  however,  ask  by  what  right  you  ignore  the  conscience 
and  love  of  truth  of  one  utterly  a  stranger  to  you  1  You  write  me  down  as  one  of  the 
'  disinterested  patriots'  whose  hireling  tongue  moves  only  for  its  venal  pay.  I  send  you 
the  names  of  gentlemen,  known  to  you,  members  of  parliament  and  others,  who  will 
readily  assure  you  that  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  you  take  me  to  be.  There  are 
none  who  know  me  but  know  that  you  have  spoken  of  me  in  utter  untruth,  and  there  is 
no  one  of  the  1,500  persons,  whom  on  each  of  four  nights  I  addressed  in  Bradford,  who 
will  believe  a  word  of  what  you  say. 

All  who  have  taken  part  in  public  life  in  recent  years,  have  seen  more  and  more  that 
the  bane  of  progress  has  been  the  division  of  classes,  and  that  that  division  has  been 
perpetuated  by  the  vice  of  imputation — the  poor  ever  assailing  the  government  and  the 
rich  by  epithets  of  disparaging  imputation.  The  capital  of  half  our  religious  charlatans 
and  political  demagogues  has  been  indiscrimijiate  accusation.  Every  newspaper  of  any 
pretensions  to  refinement,  has  usefully  protested  against  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  classes  above  them,  but  when  we  see  the  Leeds  Times,  promptly  and  without 
reserve,  applying  the  same  pernicious  rule  to  one,  whom  it  considers  it  may  safely  out- 
rage, we  reluctantly  discover  that  the  recognition  of  the  sincerity  of  others  is  not  an 
universal  rule  of  cultivated  intellect,  but  a  mere  expedient  for  party  declamation. 

If  you  think  that  I  have  written  much  on  your  little,  remember  that  your  little  was 
greatly  venomous,  and  that  a  few  words  of  intense  disparagement  by  the  Leeds  Times 
is  much  to  one  who,  where  he  is  unknown,  is  defenceless. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Goodchild's  Hotel,  Bradford.  Geo.  Jacob  Holyoake. 

The  above  letter  I  forwarded  to  the  editor  by  a  private  hand.  It  duly  appeared  on 
Saturday  last,  with  the  following  affix  : — 

'  *  Mr.  Holyoake,  as  he  himself  observes,  has  "  written  much  upon  our  little,"  and  if 
we  were  disposed  to  find  fault  we  might  take  exception  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  his  communications.  But  we  have  unwittingly  done  him  injustice,  and  we 
allow  something  for  the  provocation  he  has  received.  The  paragraph  complained  of  was 
sent  by  our  correspondent,  and  if  the  sentences  imputing  unworthy  motives  to  the  dis- 
putants had  attracted  our  attention  they  would  certainly  have  been  expunged.  We 
dislike  the  practice  of  "  indiscriminate  accusation"  as  much  as  Mr.  Holyoake  does,  and 
we  are  quite  ready  to  declare,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  doctrines,  that  we  know  of 
no  reason  of  any  kind  for  impugning  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  motives.  The 
history  of  controversy  forbids  us  to  feel  any  surprise  that  even  su<ih  a  thing  as 
*'  atheism"  should  enlist  in  its  favour  so  intense  a  spirit  of  propagandism.     It  may  be 
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owing  to  the  particular  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  to  OHr  mind, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  if  we  could,  by  any  possibility,  living  in  this 
wonderful  and  mysterious  universe,  give  ourselves  up  to  the  icy  clasp  of  '^  atheism,"  we 
should  feel  it  to  be  so  cold,  worthless,  and  barren  a  form  of  negation  that  we  should 
hardly  think  it  worth  our  while  to  cross  the  street  to  make  a  proselyte ;  nay,  we  should 
be  thankful  for  almost  any  change  that  could  relieve  our  own  mind  from  its  pressure. 
"  No  one,"  says  Jean  Paul  Richter,  **  is  so  much  alone  in  the  universe  as  a  denier  of 
God.  With  an  orphaned  heart  which  has  lost  the  greatest  of  fathers,  he  stands  mourn- 
ing by  the  immeasurable  corpse  of  nature,  no  longer  moved  or  sustained  by  the  spirit  of 
the  universe,  but  growing  in  its  grave  ;  and  he  mourns  until  he  himself  crumbles  away 
from  the  dead  body.  The  whole  world  lies  before  him,  like  the  great  Egyptian  Sphynx 
of  stone  which  is  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  the  universe  is  the  cold  iron  mask  of  the 
shapeless  eternity." — Ed.  L.  T.* 

This  makes  the  admissions  I  wanted,  and  does  me  ample  justice.  I  think  the  editor 
very  fair  to  insert  such  a  letter.  I  don't  care  what  he  says  about  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
for  I  do  not  think  he  believes  it  himself;  for  if  he  does  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self to  have  printed  words  of  such  serious  disparagement  to  one  so  fatherless,  desolate, 
and  un-befriended  as  he  declares  me  to  be. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Birmingham  BuU'ring  riots,  I  was  stand- 
lag  there  one  night  by  the  side  of  a  magistrate,  pointing  out  the  various  speakers  who 
nightly  disturbed  the  public  at  the  foot  of  the  Nelson  monument.  I  distinctly  remember 
a  squat,  *  fat,  oily  man  of  God,'  who  groaned  lustily  about  the  ♦  Abomination  of 
Socialism.'  On  the  first  night  of  our  Bradford  debate  I  discovered  this  to  be  no  other 
than  my  unctious  friend,  Mr.  Bowes.  When  debating  the  doctrine  of  circumstances,  X 
reminded  Mr.  B.  how  much  he  had  been  a  creature  of  them  since  that  time  and  during 
our  debate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  night's  discussion,  he  expressed  a  gra- 
tuitous hope  that  I  might  come  to  be  '  as  good  a  Christian  as  he  was.'  The  ironical 
laughter  of  the  audience  subsiding,  one  of  a  knot  of  local  preachers  in  a  corner  exclaimed 
*  yon  man  is  a  better  Christian  than  thou  art  already.'  The  last  night,  devoted  to  the 
Formation  of  Character  question,  was  less  satisfactory  to  me  than  the  preceding.  I 
put  the  natural  history  of  the  Will,  Memory,  Intelligence,  and  Leading  Ideas  before 
the  audience  ;  but  Mr.  Bowes  passed  them  by  entirely,  and  we  debated  mere  technicalities 
in  that  cumbrous  machinery  of  terras  which  has  always  been  employed  on  both  sides  of 
this  question.  Next  time  1  discuss  this  matter,  I  shall  recast  the  whole  technical 
mode  of  argument.  The  only  practical  point  at  issue  is — How  do  we  form  character, 
and  how  do  our  opponents  propose  to  do  it  ?  The  contrast  between  these  two  involves 
all  that  a  popular  audience  can  learn  from  this  question.  Either  I  had  not  the  time  or 
the  skill  to  bring  this  out  in  one  night.  Let  me  do  Mr.  Bowes  the  justice  to  say  that, 
beyond  the  misstatements  incidental  to  the  heat  of  debate,  he  was  tstraightforward  ;  and, 
though  he  avoided,  he  was  not  evasive.  A  better  opponent  would  have  better  pleased  me, 
and  been  more  instructive  to  me.  Not  being  much  recognised  by  the  religious  world,  they 
may  say,  You  have  answered  Mr.  Bowes,  but  you  have  not  answered  us.  The  point  of 
success  I  value  most  in  the  debate  was  its  tone.  I  succeeded  better  than  on  any 
previous  occasion  in  impressing  the  audience  with  the  feeling  with  which  I  was  ac- 
tuated myself.  So  fully  was  this  done,  that  I  never  sustained  the  slightest  interruption 
from  beginning  to  end,  though  T  was  often  forced  to  say  the  extremest  things  in  a  way  I 
would  rather  have  avoided.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  commenting  upon  the  unmis- 
takeable  sympathy  of  the  audience  with  my  views;  said  that  those  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  society  arguing  that  the  people  must  be  left  alone  or  they  will  break  loose  from  the 
religious  ties  which  are  assumed  to  bind  them,  and  drift  away  no  one  knows  whither, 
Jnust  take  a  new  course,  as  the  p  ople  are  already  free  from  those  ties  ;  and  they  who 
imean  to  guide  them  must  guide  them  speedily,  or  some  one  else  will  do  so  for  them. 
'  Something  more  belongs  to  this  debate,  but  that  and  my  visit  to  Keighley,  Heck- 
inondwike,  Bingley,  Leeds,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  I  am  engaged  to  debate  six 
nights  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  two  other  clergymen  after,  must  stand  over 
till  another  post.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 
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<9ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  eoincideat  with  our  own,  if  teudiag  to  the  Kationalisation  of  Theology. 


LETTER    TO    THE    R  E  V.    C  A  N  O  N    STOWELL. 


Rev.  Sir, — You  doubtless  consider  you  are  serving  th©  cause  of  your  master 
in  taking  the  part  you  have  against  Mr.  Fox's  proposed  measure  for  secular  edu- 
cation ;  but,  to  serve  that  cause  effectually,  you  should  be  provided  with  facts  ou 
which  to  found  your  arguments,  and  enable  you  to  draw  just  conclusions— and  you 
should  not  allow  the  excitement  of  a  public  meeting  so  to  overmaster  your  discre- 
tion as  to  cause  those  on  your  own  side  to  exclaim  with  Shakspere,  '  Sa,ve  us  from 
our  friends.'  When  any  man  argues  for  any  system  in  which  he  has  manifestly 
an  interest,  he  may  be  honest  and  sincere,  but  great  concurrent  testimony  and 
great  and  well-known  rectitude  and  sincerity  are  required  to  make  men  believe 
him  to  be  so.  But  when  he  loses  his  temper,  damages  his  own  cause,  mistakes 
facts,  and  betrays,  in  his  zeal,  an  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  discussion,  then, 
though  one  rose  from  the  grave  to  testify  to  that  man's  sincerity,  no  one  could  be 
blamed  for  doubting  even  such  evidence. 

You  seem  to  think  you  are  infallible  in  the  position  that,  'if  it  be  the  duty  of 
parents  to  feed  and  clothe  their  children,  it  must  be  equally  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide them  intellectual  food ;'  and  that  it  follows  that  the  State  has  no  more  to  do 
with  one  than  the  other,  because  both  are  portions  of  the  duty  of  the  parent. 
Now  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  good  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the  bill  supposes 
cases  in  which  the  people  cannot  afford  to  give  this  education,  and  then  steps  in 
to  give  it.  Is  not  the  state  bound  to  feed  those  who  cannot,  from  certain  circum- 
stances, obtain  food  ?  Yet  according  to  your  logic  this  is  not  the  business  of  the 
state— and  if,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  give  food  became  the  duty  of  the 
state,  why,  under  other  circumstances,  should  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  provide  education  ?  The  fact  is,  respected  sir,  that,  under  the  proposed 
arrangement,  with  teachers  fairly  paid  at  a  price  that  will  command  intellect,  and 
under  a  system  giving  the  full  opportunity  to  all  to  obtain  good  sound  rational 
education,  it  will  be  impossible  that  your  religious  schools  can  continue,  and  you 
will  thereby  lose  the  vast  proselyting  field,  or  manor,  which  you  have  hitherto  so 
carefully,  so  anxiously,  preserved.  You  wish  to  know,  and  ask  with  triumph,  what 
Normal  schools,  and  so  on,  haye  the  new  party,  and  what  certainty  have  they  that 
their  principles  are  sound  ?  Even  if  we  had  no  evidence,  we  have  enough  in  the 
fact  that  the  schools  formed  by  all  religious  bodies  have  been  failures ;  the  pupils 
have  swelled  the  criminal  lists  of  the  country  to  more  than  an  average,  and  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  Great  Britain  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
You  say  what  has  secular  education  done  for  semi-infidel  France  ?  What  you 
mean  by  such  a  term  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  doubt,  with  all  your  vaunted  philolo- 
gical skill,  whether  you  could  give  a  clear  definition  of  such  a  term.  But  the 
statement  is  utterly  false  that  secular  education  has  been  tried  in  Franco ;  and  if 
it  had  for  one  or  even  ten  years,  what  is  that  against  five  hundred  of  priestly  edu- 
cation ?  And  who  is  to  blame  for  these  errors,  these  excesses,  but  the  system  of 
priestcraft  that  has  not  taught  anything  utilitarian — that  has  fostered  prejudices 
between  man  and  man — that  has  inculcated  hatred  against  neighbouring  nations, 
because  they  doubted  the  utility  of  a  sacrament  more  or  less — that  has  neglected 
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what  you  are  pleased  to  term  worldly  knowledge— a  system,  in  fact,  that  has 
taught  for  a  clique  instead  of  for  a  nation  j  and  then,  when  times  of  peril  arise, 
when  wise  men  see  their  errors  and  reform  their  tutors  and  governors,  and  when 
the  populace  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  see  the  traps  that  are  laid  for  them, 
contrivances  by  which  they  are  driven  into  excesses  for  reactionary  purposes,  then 
for  such  instances  to  be  pointed  to  as  the  results  of  secular  education,  is  rather 
too  much  for  us  to  swallow.  You  say  if  the  state  educates  at  all,  it  is  bound  to 
educate  in  the  best  manner.  And  that  best  manner  is  what  ?  Who  replies  to 
the  question?  yourself,  Gorham,  Exeter,  Pusey,  Foxton,  Newman,  Hampden  ?  or 
what  sect  or  ism  will  solve  the  difficulty  ?  You  are  all  too  jealous  of  each  other 
to  abdicate  your  claims  in  favour  of  any  one.  Dissent  will  not  let  episcopacy 
have  the  management,  aud  episcopacy  will  not  let  dissent  have  it,  and  neither  side 
will  permit  Catholicism  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  is  quite  clear, 
unhelped,  none  of  you  can  pretend  to  educate  your  own  flocks,  much  less  attempt 
national  education. 

"Wisely,  then,  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  propounds  a  system  that  leaves  religious  matters 
to  parents  altogether,  providing  an  efficient  and  thorough  secular  education  only  ; 
and  this  you  call  infidelity.  Take  yourself  as  instance:  you  abound  in  theology, 
run  over  with  faith ;  but  what  do  you  know  of  every-day  matters — you  who  talk 
of  New  England  *  as  a  smaU  state  with  a  small  population  ?'  Why  a  penny  primer 
would  have  taught  you  that  New  England  is  composed  of  six  states — that  it  is 
more  densely  populated  than  any  part  of  the  Union — and  that  no  county  or  por- 
tion of  county  has  any  pretensions  to  equal  it  in  point  of  opportunities  afforded  to 
its  citizens  to  acquire  full,  pure,  and  efficient  education.  Had  you  been  educated 
in  a  school  similar  to  those  proposed  under  this  Bill,  there  would  have  been  no 
fear  of  your  falling  into  so  gross,  so  unhappy  an  error  ;  for  it  follows,  either  you 
presumptuously  speculated  upon  the  ignorance  of  your  hearers,  while  stating  an 
untruth  for  some  ulterior  objects,  or  you  recklessly  entered  on  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  with  which  you  were  totally  unacquainted — either  position  by  no  means 
honourable  to  you. 

T  have  but  a  few  more  observations  to  make,  in  conclusion.  There  is  a  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  the  old  lady  who  had  been  in  the  oven,  at  once  searched  there 
for  her  missing  daughter.  Allow  me  to  ask  whether  it  be  not  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  you  indulge  in  the  following  observations — *  It  might  be  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  it  had  passed  in  the  minds  of  some  present,  to  give  education  without  the 
Bible  to  those  who  prefer  such  education.  Then  he  would  say,  let  them  support  it 
themselves — but  do  not  let  them  take  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  ?'  Surely  you  are 
not  so  ignorant  on  this  subject  as  you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  on  American 
ones  !  I  cannot  think  it.  I  am  compelled  to  believe  you  again  calculated  upon 
the  existing  ignorance,  and  which  your  aim  and  objects  are  to  perpetuate.  If  you 
are  so  scrupulous  upon  the  subject,  you  cannot  be  honest  to  coerce  the  great  body 
of  dissenters,  and  to  make  them — against  their  will,  against  their  consciences-— 
pay  for  the  support  of  a  church  that  they  do  not  hold  with.  Why  make  fish  of  one 
and  fowl  of  another?  Your  book  says,  pluck  the  mote  out  of  your  own  eye,  then 
shall  you  see  clearly  to  pluck  the  beam  out  of  your  neighbour's.  I  implore  you 
to  respect  this  scriptural  precept,  if  not  too  practical  for  your  spirituality ;  and 
before  you  cry  out  against  compelling  any  one  to  support  systems  they  do  not 
consider  orthodox,  throw  up  all  your  own  emoluments  obtained  in  the  same  mode 
and  manner. 

R.  L.  B. 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  SUE  AND  RETURN  OF  THE  POPE, 


With  news  the  time's  in  labour,  and  throws  forth 
Each  minute  some. — Shakspere. 

Mr.  Editor, — Chatel  has  been  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Seine  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  500fr.  fine,  for  an  outrage  on  public  morality 
and  religion  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  a  political  meeting  at  the  Salon  de 
Mars.  At  the  same  time  you  will  have  to  report  to  your  readers  the  election  of 
Sue.  I  consider  it  the  reply  of  the  people  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  obtained  by 
government.  I  consider  the  election  of  Sue  is  to  be  taken  more  in  a  religious 
than  in  a  political  sense.  Sue  has  been  elected  chiefly  as  the  antagonist  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  communism  or  socialism  was  very  doubtful,  both  from  his  ante- 
cedents in  politics,  and  from  his  way  of  life  being  inconsistent  with  his  present 
professions.  "We  have  not  been  told  that  he  was  ever  religious,  though  we  must 
admit  that  he  had  once  been  a  conservative.  His  breaking  a  lance  with  the  Jesuits 
is  patent  to  all  the  world.  Louis  Napoleon  has  gone  over  to  the  Jesuits.  He 
opposes  his  adversaries  in  politics  with  religion  and  religious  persecution.  He 
armed  a  crusade  to  Rome  against  infidels,  rebels  to  mother  church.  His  law 
officers  prosecute  the  Abb6  Chatel,  as  they  have  done  others,  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  points  of  religious  faith.  On  a  discussion  in  the  Assembly  as  to  the 
army  appointments,  and  the  right  of  the  President,  Louis  Napoleon,  to  aides-de- 
camp, a  speaker  remarked  he  had  better  be  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  cur6s.  The 
French  conservative  papers,  and  *  our  correspondent '  of  the  Times,  have  been 
recounting  the  tears  shed  by  the  army  at  the  sight  of  the  Pope.  One  can  scarcely 
think  it  can  be  true,  as  the  same  army  at  Paris  have,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  pitted 
Eugene  Sue  agaiast  the  Pope. 

The  Daily  News,  of  May  1st,  has  a  leading  article  saying  that  the  government, 
by  persecution  instead  of  by  argument,  have  made  a  religion  of  Socialism,  given  it 
its  martyrs — and  thereby,  as  is  usual,  promoted  its  progress.  I  think  the  Daily 
Ngi*s  not  strictly  correct  in  saying  they  have  made  a  religion  of  Socialism.  What 
was  purely  a  political  question  they  have  made  a  religious  one,  by  introducing 
religion  into  it.  Religion,  according  to  their  sense  of  it— the  religion  of  abso- 
lutism—is to  counteract  the  democratic  and  social  republic ;  and  religion  used  in 
any  other  sense  is  indicted  as  blasphemy.  What  was  a  political  question,  there- 
fore, comes  to  be  contended  for  with  all  the  acrimony  attendant  upon  a  religious 
one. 

The  Times,  in  its  disappointment  at  the  issue  of  the  election  at  Paris  in  favour 
of  Sue,  turns  for  comfort  to  the  fervent  demonstration  of  devotion  in  the  cause  of 
the  Pope  exhibited  at  Rome,  and  cheered  by  the  parti  pretre  at  Paris.  The  same 
paper  gives  the  names  of  the  dinner  party,  with  the  speech  of  Dupin,  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  return  to  Rome.  Changarnier  and  Oudinot,  Thiers, 
Dupin,  Berryer,  Montalembert,  were  the  invited  of  the  Nuncio.  The  Times  alludes 
to  it  in  the  leading  article,  and  taunts  the  liberals  with  passing  under  the  yoke  of 
religion  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  political  freedom.  As  additional  proof  of  this 
effect,  it  proceeds  to  congratulate  itself  and  its  readers  on  the  ancient  freedom 
from  church  dominion  possessed  by  Austria,  acquired  by  severe  struggles  of  suc- 
cessive emperors  with  Popes,  being  all  surrendered  by  the  present  Joseph  to 
Pio  Nino.  The  article  sums  up  with  this  triumphant,  poean  over  the  prostrate 
people :— '  The  priests  have  beaten  the  laymen  out  of  the  field.'  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  election  of  Eugene  Sue—'  the  high -priest  of  socialism  and  infidelity,'  as 
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the  Times  calls  him — may  be  the  sign  of  reaction.  Reaction  in  the  sense  of  infi- 
delity, which  was  put  asleep  by  the  hypocrisy  of  priesthood  during  the  revolution 
of  February,  and  which,  if  it  ever  comes  again  into  powei*,  may  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  deposition  of  hierarchy  as  it  did  to  that  of  monarchy.  Churchdom 
and  priestdonl,  as  well  as  kingdom,  must  be  abolished,  or  else  no  real  republic  is 
established.  The  church  and  the  state  have  ever  been  two  kingdoms  in  European 
governments,  and  it  is  absurd  to  do  away  with  one  and  not  the  other,  and  think 
itself  possessed  of  a  democratic  constitution.  The  Pope,  with  his  hierarchy, 
reign  in  France.  France  is  not  a  free,  but  a  subject,  state — the  eldest  child  of 
the  church,  as  Dupin  says.     What  a  republican  anomaly  !  Atbeos, 


THE      PHYSIOLOGY      OF      DEATH. 


Sir, — Permit  me  a  few  words  on  the  physiology  of  death.  The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  implies  a  total  suspension  of  all  the  animal  functions. 
So  far  this  is  true,  as  regards  what  is  understood  by  the  words,  that  the  animal 
said  to  be  dead  has  ceased  to  act  collectively  in  all  its  component  parts.  But  that 
all  the  animal  functions  are  suspended,  is  false.  For  it  is  proved  by  physiology 
that  the  cause  of  death  is  an  obstruction  of  the  animal  currents,  caused  by  animal- 
cula — or,  a  contraction  of  the  channels  of  the  fluids,  which  engenders  animalcula. 
Thus  the  cause  of  death  is  life — and  it  is  erroneous  to  assert  it  is  a  suspension  of 
all  the  animal  functions,  when  it  is  giving  birth  to  myriads  of  concentrated 
animal  lives.  The  word  death,  in  itself,  is  of  the  same  value  as  sunrise  or  chance 
— they  are  understood  to  have  a  certain  meaning,  but  they  are  philosophically 
false.  For  the  sun  does  not  rise,  but  the  earth  revolves  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
effect  without  a  cause,  and  we  have  shown  that  the  cause  of  death  is  new  life  ! 

Therefore,  the  proper  term  to  use  when  a  being  has  ceased  to  act  in  his  con- 
centrated capacity  is,  that  he  is  changed — that  is,  that  he  is  changed  from  an  active 
to  an  inactive  being,  and  that  he  has  lost  his  personal  identity. 

Thus,  by  the  eternal  law  of  change  in  the  universe,  exactly  the  same  particles  can 
possibly  never  be  united  again.  Similar  combinations  are  ever  forming,  but  not 
the  identical  particles  reunited;  and  hence  the  natural  desire  to  retain,  upon  the 
tablets  of  our  memory  or  the  canvass  of  the  painter,  the  identity  of  departed 
friends. 

Religionists  are  for  reuniting  the  self-same  particles  upon  a  certain  day,  and 
thereby  re-establish  personal  identity.  But  this  is  a  doubtful  issue  in  the  view  of 
the  philosopher.  Some  that  give  credence  to  groundless  hypotheses,  are  possibly 
not  aware  that  they  have  to  annihilate  the  eternal  law  of  change,  and  build  upon  a 
baseless  foundation.  But  they  admit  that  a  change  took  place  in  their  celestial 
heaven,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  rebel  angels — and  thus  admit  our  hypothesis. 

Their  great  teacher,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  them  the  true  idea  of  death.  When  he 
was  told  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  he  replied, '  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.'  Now, 
if  he  was  the  being  that  they  represent  him  to  be,  that  all  things  were  open  to 
him,  he  must  have  known  that  Lazarus  was  really  dead,  as  they  described  him  j 
and  if  he  was,  we  have  his  authority  that  death  is  a  sleep.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  only  asleep,  then  there  was  no  miracle  wrought  in  waking  him.  Thus, 
whichever  way  you  view  it,  our  hypothesis  is  true.  We  are  of  opinion  that  he 
acted  the  part  of  the  philosopher  in  this  instance,  for  death — or  change,  more 
properly,  for  we  do  not  cavil  on  a  word — is  but  a  sleep,  or  rest  from  activity  to  in- 
activity, as  regards  personal  identity.     Not  that  the  particles  of  matter  which,  for 
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a  while,  composed  the  compact  form  ever  rest;  but  ever  are,  and  ever  will  be,  in 
motion,  under  the  eternal  law  of  change. 

None  but  those  of  evil  habit,  or  ignorant  in  mind,  dread  dissolution.  The 
former  dread  it  as  a  place  of  seclusion  and  gnawing  of  conscience — the  latter  dread 
a  fabled  futurity.  Life  is  a  pleasure,  and  universal  good  surrounds  it,  and  wo 
must  abolish  mysticism  and  superstition,  and  totally  eradicate  and  annihilate 
vice  by  the  practice  of  virtue — and  thus  enjoy  existence  !  W.  G. 
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A  *  Serious  Thinker'  on  the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  writes  the  following  practical 
Hint  on  Obituaries  : — *  While  the  supporters  of  Christianity  occasionally  pro- 
claim, from  the  questionable  history  of  the  past,  alleged  "  dreadful  death-bed 
scenes  "  of  atheists,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  no  such  instances  are  recorded  of 
the  present,  when  unbelievers  have  so  much  increased.  Would  it  not  be  desirable 
that  those  who  send  obituary  notices  to  the  Reasoner  should  (if  practicable)  give 
some  of  the  grave  facts  presented  when  the  curtain  of  Time  falls  over  the  ration- 
alist and  atheist  ? ' 

S.  S.  writes : — *  Thirty  copies  of  the  "  Logic  of  Death  "  have  been  distributed 
to  the  ministers  of  the  various  sects  in  Nottingham,  and  one  to  each  of  the  four 
newspapers.  There  has  been  considerable  agitation  about  infidelity  in  that  town 
lately.  The  Methodists  and  Mormons  have  been  reciprocally  charging  each  other 
with  being  the  real  infidels.  A  Primitive  Methodist  has  been  delivering  a  sermon 
to  the  young,  and  calling  it  a  reply  to  the  "  Logic  of  Death,"  but  it  was  a  poor 
a£fair.  An  Independent  has  been  charging  the  infidels  with  cowardice  in  not  mak- 
ing their  opinions  known  through  fear  of  losing  their  situations.' 

The  Athenceum,  of  April  27th,  1850,  has  the  following  : — *  The  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Richard  Carlile,  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake.  A  warm  eulogium,' pro- 
nounced by  a  partisan,  on  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  many  extravagancies  of  life  and 
doctrine,  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  a  free  press  and  free  discussion.  We 
have  no  sympathies  with  the  writer  or  with  his  views  j  but  as  forming  a  link  in 
the  progress  of  discussion  and  in  the  history  of  popular  opinion  in  this  country 
the  subjects  of  his  pen  will  perhaps  continue  to  excite  the  interest  of  thinkers 
who  travel  in  search  of  illustrations  out  of  the  more  beaten  tracks  of  literature.' 
— [This  is  a  recognition  from  a  high  authority,  which  we  are  glad  to  register. — 
Ed.] 

We  are  authorised  to  state,  that  any  public  institution,  or  reading  room,  may 
be  regularly  supplied  with  the  Peace  Advocate,  gratis.  It  will  be  left  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  within  a  few  days  of  the  first  of 
each  month,  notice  of  a  wish  to  be  so  supplied  being  sent  to  Edmund  Wheeler,  2, 
North  Buildings,  Finsbury  Circus. 

Mr.  Maskell,  the  new  candidate  for  Catholicism,  declares  that  the  Church  Df 
England  has  now  only  two  dogmas — the  dogma  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  that 
of  the  blessed  Trinity — *  the  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella ;'  and  as  he  cannot 
rest  satisfied  with  two  dogmas  only,  so  he  is  reported  to  be  on  his  road  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  dogmas  do  abound. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  difficulty  in  questioning  opinions  established  by  time, 
by  habit,  and  by  education;  every  religious  and  political  innovation  is  opposed  by 
the  timidity  of  some,  the  obstinacy  and  pride  of  others,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  incapable  of  attention  to  reasoning  and  argument ;  and 
must,  if  they  have  any  opinions,  have  opinions  of  prejudice.  All  improvements, 
therefore,  in  religion  and  politics,  must  be  gradual.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
most  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  would  have  been  as  much  startled  at  ques- 
tioning the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  they  would,  in  this  age, 
at  the  most  sceptical  doubts  on  the  being  of  a  God. 


London:  Printed  by  HolyoaTte  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  May  15th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinj?  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


THE    TERRORS    OF     CATHOLICISM. 


In  the  teachings 
of  this  Catholic 
book,  the  feeling 
of  self- degrada- 
tion is  so  en- 
couraged that  it 
sometimes  des- 
troys the  proper 
sentiment  of  re- 
verence. In  the 
first  prayer  given 
the  sinner  is 
made  to  give  this 
strange  reason 
why  God  should 
pardon  him — '  It 
thou  condemnest 
me  I  shall  die. 
it  is  true,  but  my 
malice  will  live 
for  ever  in  those 
flames.'  This 
amounts  to  a 
menace.  It  is 
the  sinner  threat- 
ening God.  It 
mightbethought, 
as  some  divines, 
more  humane 
than     orthodox^ 


have  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  the 
pains  of  hell  as  set  forth  in  his  book  are 
merely  symbolical  of  pains  of  conscience. 
Father  Pinamonti,  however,  has  no  taste 
for  humanity.  He  does  not  palter  with 
torments.  To  paint  God  as  an  Almighty 


THE   STING    OF   CONSCIENCE. 

Torturer  is  the 
highest  flight 
of  his  pious 
ambition.  Con- 
science with 
him  is  only  the 
spice  of  pain — 
a  sort  of  sea- 
soning to  eter- 
nal misery. 
'  Consider,'  he 
says,  'that  as 
in  dead  bodies 
worms  are  en- 
gendered from 
putrefaction, so 
in  the  damned 
there  arises  a 
perpetual  re- 
morse from  the 
corruption  of 
sin,  which  is 
called  the  sting 
of  conscience, 
because  it  will 
continually 
gnaw  their 
/  /111  hearts  with  a 
^4^;i|  raging  fury, 
"  without      ever 

relenting.'     He   finds  in  the  words  of 
Christ   a   confirmation    of  this  view — 


' "  The  worm  dies  not,"  says  our  Lord ; 
and  this  he  repeats  three  times  in  the 
same  sermon,  to  make  us  to  comprehend 
the  greatness  of  this  pain.    Saints  have 
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been  of  opinion  that  conscience,  even  in  this  life,  is  the  greatest  tormentor  of 
sinners.  "  He  is  his  own  pain,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  whose  conscience  torments 
him."  But  to  speak  the  truth  conscience  at  present  rather  supplies  the  place  of 
a  messenger,  citing  the  sinner  before  the  divine  tribunal,  than  that  of  an  execu- 
tioner to  torment  him.  This  employment  being  reserved  for  it  in  hell.  When 
the  soul,  being  condemned  by  an  irrevocable  sentence,  the  divine  Judge  "  shall 
deliver  her  over  to  the  torturer,"  he  will  put  her  into  the  hands  of  this  executioner, 
never  to  let  her  rest,  so  much  as  one  moment,  for  a  whole  eternity.  This  worm, 
more  cruel  than  any  asps,  will  make  three  wounds  in  the  heart  of  every  damned 
soul.' 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  brings  immortality  to  light :  but 
after  reading  this  book  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  prospect  of  future  life 
thus  made  known  is  not  a  great  evil.  Accompanied  with  such  horrible  contin- 
gencies, it  crushes  the  instinct  of  self-love  which  desires  prolonged  existence, 
^he  quiet  sense  of  submission  to  annihilation  is  infinitely  preferable.  We  may 
apply  anew  the  well-known  words  of  Gray—'  Ignorance  is  bliss  where  it  is  pain 
to  be  wise.'  G.  J.  H. 

LEGISLATION  ON  THEOLOGY  AT  THE  SOCIAL  CONGRESS. 


I  WAS  delegated  to  the  Congress,  which  has  just  closed  its  sittings  in  London,  to 
represent  a  Society  in  Manchester.  As  they  intended,  by  appointing  me,  to  indi- 
cate their  feeling  on  religious  points,  it  will  be  relevant  to  mention  here  so  much 
as  relates  to  these  matters.     "What  I  reported  to  Congress  was  as  follows : — 

Manchester  is  not  without  signs  of  encouragement  and  promise,  but  T  represent 
its  hope  rather  than  its  action.  The  public  meeting  at  which  I  received  my  in- 
structions was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.R,  Cooper,  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  James 
Campbell  (a  name  well  remembered  by  our  Social  Friends)  and  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
There  was  a  common  agreement  that  this  Conference  should  pursue  its  objects  by 
the  machinery  of  Lectures,  the  public  Press,  and  Tracts — by  the  promotion  of 
Instruction  Societies,  Libraries,  News  Rooms,  Secular  Education,  and  by  oppo- 
sition to  Statecraft  and  Priestcraft  when  arrayed  against  Progression.  To  this 
they  attach  special  importance.  They  would  deprecate  any  attempt  to  realise  a 
scheme  of  Co-operation  without  adequate  means  are  first  secured.  Also,  they 
desire  to  see  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  among  all  parties  whose  objects, 
political  and  social,  seem  in  the  same  general  direction  as  our  own.  I  am  to  give 
the  love  of  all  to  Robert  Owen,  saying  from  them  '  God  bless  him.' 

The  advice  tendered  by  the  Manchester  friends  touching  theological  disputation 
may  not  be  favourably  regarded  by  many  here.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  are  under  a  reaction  from  an  excess  of  meddlement  with  this  question,  and 
some  of  us  would  not  be  uninclined  to  do  by  the  Social  as  the  Nation  is  doing  by 
the  Irish  Agitation — bathe  it  in  a  '  Holy  Well.'  There  is,  however,  a  medium 
course,  such  as  the  friends  in  Manchester  are  disposed  to  advise,  which  is  not 
without  the  recommendation  of  good  sense  in  its  favour — namely,  that  while  we 
%\io\i\^  not  provoJce,vfe  b\\o\A^  not  avoid  such  discussions,  when  thrust  upon  us. 
Each  advocate  of  this  society  should  be  instructed  to  answer,  to  the  extent  of  his 
convictions,  any  question  on  religious  tendencies  which  may  be  addressed  to  him. 
The  public  have  not  forgotten  us,  and  to  prescribe  silence  on  a  subject  so  momen- 
tous to  all  thinking  men,  and  so  closely  connected  with  our  cardinal  doctrine, 
will  be  regarded  by  many  as  disingenuous.     This  risk  we  should  avoid  both  as' 
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respects  our  antecedents  and  our  success — for  candour  wins  more  victories  than 
policy.  This  expression  of  opinion  I  believe  is  that  of  those  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  represent. 

Unanimously,  also,  a  wish  was  expressed  for  the  annunciation  of  distinctive 
objects,  by  which  the  public  aflfection  could  be  moved,  and  in  which  public  atten- 
tion could  be  centred — especially  that  we  should  seek  co-operative  ends  in  a  co- 
operative spirit,  and  strive,  by  a  uniform  display  of  good  feeling,  to  bespeak  a 
popular  credence  in  favour  of  our  good  endeavours. 


The  Congress  gave  its  earnest  and  patient  attention  twice  to  the  theological 
points  involved  in  the  recommendation  which  myself  and  Mr.  R.  Cooper  received 
from  the  Societies  we  represented.  The  sixth  rule  of  the  Social  Reform  League 
stood  as  follows  : — 

6. — '  That  this  society  eschew  (and  deprecate)  the  identification  of  Social  Reform 
with  any  peculiar  theological  creed  or  speculations  ;  such  identification  being  (con- 
trary to  fact,  and)  calculated  (most  unjustly  and  falsely)  to  commit  all  who  accept 
the  economical,  educational,  and  practical  doctrines  ol'  Socialism,  to  theological  or 
speculative  opinions  which  they  may  not  hold,  and  tending,  in  the  existing  state 
of  public  opinion  upon  such  subjects,  materially  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  the 
practical  views  of  Socialism  by  society.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  claim/or  every 
individual,  of  whatever  creed  or  sect,  the  most  perfect  unmolested  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  right  to  express  and  advocate,  with  temper  and  fairness,  his  opinions  upon  all 
subjects.^ 

The  latter  part  I  proposed  should  stand  as  follows :— 'But  at  the  same  time  they 
con  ider  every  individual  (whether  member  or  advocate  of  thii  society),  of  whatever 
creed  or  sect,  entitled  to  the  right  (when  publicly  called  upon)  to  express  and 
explain,  with  temper  and  fairness,  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects.' 

In  this  amendment  the  words  are  still  in  italics  which  are  substantially  changed. 
I  need  not  recite  the  reasons  on  which  I  proposed  this  amendment:  they  are  con- 
tained in  my  address  to  Congress,  given  above.  The  Congress  saw  reason  to 
reject  it,  and  the  debate  ended  by  the  omission  of  the  latter  part  put  in  italics  in 
Rule  6. 

On  a  subsequent  day  I  moved  the  entire  omission  of  the  remaining  part  of  this 
rule.  As  it  was  contended  that  a  new  society  had  no  antecedents,  it  was  not  con- 
sistent to  keep  on  record  so  tender  a  recognition  of  Theological  Tendencies.  The 
principal  reason  urged  in  its  favour  was  the  power  it  would  give  to  prevent  young 
lecturers  compromising  the  society  by  their  theological  views.  I  prbposed  the 
omission  of  the  rule  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  the  Congress  proposed  to 
retain  it.  I  quite  agreed  that  the  Congress  should  urge  its  principles  on  secular 
grounds,  and  should  therefore  not  retain  a  rule  which  would  continue  to  involve 
it  in  religious  controversy.  At  present  the  resolution  is  understood  to  deprecate 
theological  controversy  per  se.  It  does  not  do  so,  it  only  deprecates  the  identifi- 
cation of  religious  views  with  adopting  the  association.  Personally  I  like  the  re- 
tention of  the  rule;  it  is  only  as  a  friend  to  the  society  that  I  opposed  it.  It 
eschews  theological  controversy,  and  therefore  gives  it  over  to  us — and  as  we  de- 
vote special  attention  to  it,  we  prefer  to  have  it  in  our  own  hands.  The  Congress 
have  retained  Rule  6  down  to  *  But '  (the  italic  sentence),  but  omitted  the  words 
we  have  usefully  put  in  parentheses.  It  is  still  a  rule  which  cuts  both  ways,  and 
which  the  Congress  will  be  sure  to  omit  another  year  on  account  of  the  vexatious 
application  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Thus  much  relates  to  the  theological  bearings  of  this  assembly.    In  other  res- 
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pects  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  speak.  The  Rev.  E.  R.  Larkcn  and  Mr.  Thornton 
Hunt,  of  the  Leader,  as  well  as  Mr.  George  Dawson,  were  among  the  Delegates, 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  was  chairman,  business  was 
advanced,  and  uninterrupted  good  feeling  prevailed.  G.  J.  H. 

INCIDENTS     IN    THE     PROVINCES. 


On  the  last  night  of  lecturing  in  Bradford,  on  the  recent  works  *  Religious  Ideas' 
and  the  *  Soul,'  by  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Newman,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Glyde  came  upon  the  platform  and  offered  some  interrogatory  remarks,  which 
produced  a  very  pleasurable  impression  upon  the  audience,  and  more  practical 
points  seemed  to  be  brought  out  in  one  hour  than  in  whole  nights  of  some  debates, 
illustrating  how  much  a  courageous  and  able  preacher  could  advance  the  vexed 
questions  of  theology  to  practical  solutions.  I  have  to  acknowledge  having  re- 
ceived the  kindest  and  most  considerate  attention  from  the  young  Committee 
who  invited  me  to  Bradford. 

Keighley,  where  I  next  lectured,  has  a  number  of  very  intelligent  Swedenborgians, 
The  Lecture  Hall  has  been  a  chapel,  and  still  wears  so  much  that  aspect  that  I 
felt  like  one  '  ordained,'  and  should  have  began  by  saying  *  Let  us  pray,'  had  I 
believed  that  any  good  could  come  of  it.  Mr.  Firth,  whom  Lord  Morpeth  always 
saw  with  a  smile  mount  the  questioning  chair  at  the  county  elections  (and  well  he 
might),  introduced  me  to  the  meeting  with  a  speech  of  such  perfect  quaintness,  I 
should  quote  it  could  I  recall  it  all.  I  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  Sunday  in 
Keighley  to  full  audiences.  I  learned  subsequently  that  they  did  not  know  what 
*  yon  mon  wan  loike.  He  wanna  loike  a  Christian.'  They  *  dinna  know  what  he 
wan  loike.'  This  matter  of  similitude,  therefore,  stands  over.  At  Heckmondwike, 
though  village  looking,  the  Hall  of  our  friends  was  filled  by  men  of  remarkable 
looks  in  point  of  intelligence.  Practical  good  is  doing  here  by  a  school  being  con- 
ducted with  care  and  industry.  Bingley  is  a  more  crowded  town,  busy-looking 
and  active.  Busfield  Ferrand  is  one  of  the  spirits  here,  but  ill  sustaining  the 
pretence  he  makes  elsewhere  of  friendliness  to  the  poor  man.  Though  it  was  not 
till  Friday  night  that  I  could  reach  Bingley,  yet  they  were  bent  upon  having  a 
lecture,  which  they  did,  to  not  a  bad  audience.  At  all  places  we  had  discussions ; 
at  Bingley  it  turned  upon  toleration.  I  said  the  freethinker,  braver  than  the 
Christian,  dared  the  opinion  of  others ;  and  said  to  his  hearers,  also,  read  and 
hear  the  Christian  side.  It  is  your  dutij  to  hear  both.  An  opponent  assumed 
as  much  liberality,  but  kept  saying  that  Christians  might  read  the  other  side  if  they 
pleased.  I  asked  him  to  say  that  they  should.  He  still  stuck  to  his  might.  But, 
pressed  again  and  again,  he  at  length  admitted  that  they  ought,  and  ultimately,  at 
my  request  that  he  would  do  so,  said  to  his  fellow  Christians  present  that '  it  was 
their  duty  to  hear  infidel  lectures  and  read  infidel  books' — the  most  liberal  piece 
of  advice  I  ever  extracted  from  a  Christian.  I  could  not  see  what  his  assumed 
liberality  was  worth  if  not  worth  this,  and  I  resolved  to  have  it  out.  The  Chris- 
tians present  seemed  astonished  at  such  an  exhortation  from  one  of  themselves, 
but  it  was  the  natural  issue  of  his  assuming  to  be  as  courageous  as  the  freethinker. 
r.  i  A  deputation  of  friends  came  to  me  from  Leeds,  relative  to  meeting  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Condor,  with  whom  a  discussion  might  be  usefully  held.  Mr.  Joseph  Barker's 
opponent,  the  Wesleyan  preacher,  having  failed  to  meet  him,  the  probabilities  are 
that  a  debate  would  be  useful  in  Leeds.  My  engagements  did  not  admit  of  my  com- 
plying then.  Afterwards  I  visited  Leeds,  but  demands  upon  me  northward 
abridged. pay, stay;  but  I  engaged  to  return  again. 
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In  the  Oldham  Road,  Manchester,  a  gentleman  thrust  into  my  hands  (tract 
deliverers  are  not  very  polite)  a  tract  entitled  '  Have  you  a  Soul  ?'  I  called  aloud 
three  times  to  him,  but  he  did  not  return,  to  say  to  him  that  I  hoped  all  men  had 
souls,  but  the  fact  was  by  no  means  clear;  and  that  his  tract  misapplied  to  me, 
and  one  upon  the  existence  of  the  soul  would  be  useful. 

A  placard  to  the  following  effect  is  being  displayed  in  the  northern  towns : — 
*  The  report  of  the  four  nights'  public  discussion  in  Bradford,  between  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  of  London,  editor  of  the  Reasoner,  &c.,  and  John  Bowes,  of  Manchester, 
editor  of  the  Truths  &c.,  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Folly  of  Infidelity, 
on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  April,  the  Free  Agency  of  Man  and  the  Formation 
of  Character  on  the  25th,  taken  down  by  a  reporter  and  revised  by  both  speakers, 
is  now  printing,  and  will  be  published  immediately.  The  price  will  be  about  Is.  6d. 
Subscribers'  names  received  here.'  This  is  entirely  Mr.  Bowes's  affair.  I 
declined  to  take  any  share  in  the  issue,  that  the  debate  might  not  wear  in  any 
sense  a  trade  aspect,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  see  the 
report  issued  as  ii  may  prove  useful,  as  the  debate  did ;  and  on  this  account  I  un- 
dertook to  revise,  free  of  cost,  the  reporter's  notes  of  my  own  speeches,  which 
occupies  much  time.    Mr.  Bowes  will,  it  appears,  do  the  same  by  his  own. 

The  affairs  of  the  London  Congress  have  so  occupied  me  that  I  am  not  able  to 
relate  more  this  week.  G.  J.  H. 

'^'V^'''  THE  LIVERPOOL   ASSOCIATION  OF  PROGRESS. 


The  Liverpool  Association  of  Progress  has  been  in  existence  some  time,  and 
its  object  is  to  promote  the  union  of  all  classes  of  reformers,  and  the  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  on  political  and  social  questions,  by  means  of  public  lectures, 
meetings,  addresses  in  the  public  journals,  tracts,  &c.  Its  rules  are  brief  and 
pertinent. 

1.  That  any  person  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  with- 
out regard  to  class  or  creed,  on  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  sixpence. 

2.  That  the  business  of  the  society  be  transacted  by  a  committee,  consisting  of 
a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  four  other  members,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  society. 

3.  That  an  annual  meeting  be  held  in  the  first  week  in  January,  at  which  a 
report  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  shall  be  laid  before  the  members. 

4.  That  a  quarterly  meeting  be  held  in  the  first  week  in  January,  April,  July, 
and  October,  at  which  time  the  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  appointed ;  and 
that  a  monthly  meeting  be  held  in  the  first  week  of  every  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  lecturers,  and  transacting  such  other  business  as  the  members  may 
deem  necessary  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

6.  That  an  annual  subscription  of  one  shilling  be  paid  by  each  member,  within 
three  months  from  their  date  of  entrance.  ,,,,  ji  ^v.. 

6.  Th'at  no  alteration  or  addition  be  made  to  the  above  rules,  exceeptiiig^ at  a 
quarterly  or  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  of  which  alteration  or  addition 
three  months'  notice  must  be  previously  given. 

The  members  and  friends  of  this  society  meet  for  discussion,  &c,,  every  Sunday 
evening,  at  Spurr's  Temperance  Hotel,  Williamson  Square. 

John  Melson,  Sec. 
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Archdeacon  Hare's  Character  of  Religious  Journalum. — A  number  of 
these  evils  arise  almost  inevitably  from  the  very  nature  of  our  so-called  religious 
newspapers,  which  exercise  a  sort  of  constraint  on  their  editors  to  use  those  arts 
whereby  an  extensive  immediate  sale  is  to  be  secured.  The  shelter  of  anonymous- 
ness  is  a  temptation  to  every  one  who  bears  ill-will  against  any  of  his  brethren, 
from  whatever  cause  ;  and  assuredly  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  odium  ihcologicum 
in  our  days  has  abdicated  the  primacy  which  it  has  so  long  held.  Even  those 
whose  names  would  nullify  their  attacks  acquire  the  power  of  wounding,  when  they 
cast  their  poisoned  darts  out  of  secret  lurking  places.  The  most  ignorant,  the 
most  imbecile,  the  most  rancorous  may  do  this.  Everybody  who  feels  jealousy, 
or  spite,  or  dislike,  or  animosity,  finds  a  ready  vent  for  his  feelings.  Rumours 
taken  up  without  examination,  exaggerated,  misrepresented,  falsified,  are  thus 
circulated  from  house  to  house,  and  propagated  from  week  to  week,  until  they 
often  become  matter  of  common  belief.  The  more  injurious  a  story  is  to  an 
adversary,  the  readier  an  editor  will  be  to  insert  it,  for  the  sake  of  seasoning  what 
would  otherwise  be  dull  and  vapid.  The  extent  of  his  circulation  depends  in  great 
measure  on  his  fanning  the  prejudices  of  his  readers.  If  he  can  but  get  them  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  champion  of  their  cause,  his  sale  is  safe.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  we  see  how  far  superior  in  wisdom  the  children  of  this  world 
are  to  those  who  call  themselves  the  children  of  light.  While  all  the 
respectable  daily  newspapers  have  attained  to  the  honourable  distinction  of 
rejecting  and  excluding  personalities,  the  religious  newspapers  will  stoop  into  the 
gutter,  and  wade  through  the  common  sewer,  to  pick  up  anything  of  the  kind. 
Of  course  the  chief  sufferers  from  these  evils  are  the  editors  of  the  newspapei*s 
themselves.  It  soon  becomes  the  one  object  of  their  aims  to  hunt  out  what  will 
gratify  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices  of  their  readers ;  and  they  turn  away 
from  whatever  would  offend  or  shake  them.  In  so  doing  they  grow  more  and 
more  unscrupulous,  and  pamper  themselves  with  the  notion,  that,  in  all  their  bit- 
terness and  malignity,  they  are  contending  for  religious  truth,  and  that,  when  they 
lie,  they  are  lying  for  God.  To  this  curse  have  inquisitions  ever  been  doomed — 
that  exercised  by  the  press,  like  all  others.  "Whether  they  torture  men's  limbs, 
or  their  words  and  acts,  to  extort  their  own  conclusions  from  them,  the  motive  is 
the  same ;  and  so  iathe  excuse  wherewith  they  harden  and  blind  their  consciences. 
But  the  whole  church  suffers  likewise,  in  all  her  members.  The  readers  of  such 
papers  are  daily  strengthened  in  the  persuasion,  which  all  are  only  too  ready  to 
embrace,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  in  its 
perfect  purity,  and  that  all  who  differ  from  them  are  in -error,  more  or  less  per- 
verting the  truth,  and  endangering  it.  Hence  they  learn  to  look  on  all  who  differ 
from  them  with  distrust,  with  suspicion,  with  fear.  Hence,  instead  of  Christian 
unity,  we  have  divisions,  ever  widening,  ever  multiplying;  instead  of  that  love 
and  confidence  which  ought  to  prevail  among  brethren  redeemed  in  Christ, 
jealousy,  bitterness,  hatred.  Every  one  knows  hov/  dismally  this  picture  has  been 
verified  by  the  condition  of  our  church  during  the  last  dozen  years;  and  no  one 
cause  has  done  so  much  to  increase  and  aggravate  this  evil  as  the  religious  journals, 
by  which  the  controversies  of  the  day  are  made  the  subject  of  talk  at  every  break- 
fast table,  so  that  people  sip  down  self-gratulation  on  the  purity  of  their  own  faith, 
and  indignation  at  the  monstrous  errors  of  their  neighbours,  along  with  their  tea. 
—Fr^m  gkx^^cant pamphlet  hy  Archdeacon  Hare.  },  ,;. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


MR.  MADGE'S  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED 

RELIGION. 


Sir,— The  Rev.  T.  Madge,  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Essex-street, 
is  now  delivering  a  course  of  *  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,'  at  University  Hall,  Gordon-square.  In  his  introductory  lecture  (given 
March  20th)  he  stated,  that  if  any  one  present  had  any  questions  to  ask,  or 
objections  to  make  with  reference  to  any  statements  in  the  lectures,  and  would  do 
so  in  writing,  he  would  fully  consider  them,  and  give  the  best  answer  in  his  power 
after  the  next  lecture.  Accordingly  after  hearing  Mr.  Madge's  first  lecture,  con- 
sisting of  '  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  atheistic  hypotheses,  their  preten- 
sions examined,  and  their  fallacy  exposed,'  I  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  I  ad- 
mitted with  him  that  the  '  atheistic  hypotheses  '  usually  adduced  were  unsatis- 
factory ;  that  therefore  I  adopted  no  '  hypothesis,'  but  was  willing  to  confess  my 
ignoiance  of  the  origin,  or  first  cause,  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  theistic  argu- 
ment was  itself  merely  an  hypothesis,  and  to  me  so  far  from  satisfactory,  that  it 
created  more  diflSculties  than  it  solved.  I  then  stated  the  usual  objections  of 
atheists  against  this  theory,  some  of  which  he  attempted  to  answer  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  the  next  lecture,  when  he  made  my  letter  the  subject  of 
comment.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  we  have  no  experience  of  creation  by 
a  '  divine  intelligence'  as  we  have  of  the  results  of  human  intelligence  and  opera- 
tion, and  that  therefore  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  two  cases  that  should  lead  us  to 
infer  intelligence  and  design  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  the  lecturer 
replied  (in  his  observations  on  my  letter,  and  in  his  subsequent  lecture,  in  which 
he  considered  Hume's  objections  to  the  design  argument)  that  'the  inference  was 
irresistible  to  every  well- constituted  mind,  from  a  natural  law  of  the  mind,'  which 
of  course  is  no  argument  to  those  who,  like  myself,  feel  not  the  *  irresistible 
impulse'  to  make  the  inference  contended  for.  Besides,  in  adducing  this  a  priori 
argument,  the  lecturer  quite  forgot  that  in  his  introductory  lecture  he  stated  that 
he  considered  the  a  priori  argument  for  theism  very  unsatisfactory,  and  therefore 
be  should  confine  himself  to  the  a  posteriori  argument  (see  also  the  programme  of 
the  third  lecture.)  He  further  contended  that  as  for  the  production  of  the 
motion  of  the  arm,  something  is  necessary  besides  muscle  and  nerve,  vi^.,  will, 
which  is  the  result  of  mind,  so  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  operations  of  nature 
must  be  ascribed  to  intelligence,  and  not  merely  to  material  agencies.  But  here 
the  lecturer  forgot  that  we  have  no  experience  of  mental  manifestations  indepen- 
dently of  material  organisation,  and  therefore  are  *  irresistibly  impelled  by  a  law 
of  the  mind'  to  connect  mind  inseparably  with  this  oi'ganisation,  and  so  to  make  it 
a  necessary  part  of  the  cause  of  mental  operation,  if  not  the  whole  cause.  So  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  '  will '  without  a  brain ;  to 
which,  therefore,  we  feel  compelled  to  refer,  as  the  cause  or  necessary  antecedent 
(to  adopt  Hume's  phraseology)  of  the  consequence  or  result,  'will'  or  *mind,' 
which  we  hence  consider  not  in  independent  subsistence,  but  an  attribute  or  pro- 
perty of  central  organisation,  as  the  galvanic  influence  is  of  the  galvanic  apparatus. 

In  reference  to  the  argument  from  experience,  the  lecturer  also  endeavoured  to 
turn  it  against  Hume,  by  alleging   that  a  person  who  saw  a  steam-carriage,  or 
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balloon,  for  the  first  time,  and,  therefore,  without  any  guide  from  experience^  did 
not  hesitate  at  once  to  ascribe  these  machines  to  intelligence.  But  the  lecturer 
strangely  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  though  the  observer  had  had  no 
previous  experience  in  steam-carriages,  or  balloons,  he  had  had  the  knowledge  of 
human  manufacture  in  other  instances,  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no  analogy 
and  no  force  in  the  argument. 

I  thought  it  was  some  argument  against  the  independent  existence  of  '  mind,' 
or  '  spirit,'  that  the  advocates  of  spiritualism  cannot  express  their  ideas  without 
having  recourse  to  material  existences.  Thus  the  word  '  spirit'  ('  spiritus')  lite- 
rally means  *  air,'  *  breath,'  which  is  the  case  I  believe  in  all  languages.  In  reply, 
the  lecturer  said  I  ought  to  have  known  that  words  are  often  used  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Of  this  I  am  aware  ;  but  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  something  that  is  not 
materialf  how  is  it  that  it  cannot  be  designated  by  a  word  that  has  no  reference  to 
matter,  but  can  onli/  be  applied  to  that  which  is  spiritual  ?  The  lecturer  added 
that  Home  Tooke's  theory  that  the  meaning  of  words  was  to  be  sought  in  their 
literal  and  original  signification  was  justly  open  to  ridicule,  and  had  long  been 
exploded.  And  then  he  amused  the  audience  by  telling  them,  that  according  to 
H.  Tooke,  to  '  impress'  meant  to  *  squeeze  in,'  and  *  express'  to  *  squeeze  out,'  to 
'  inculcate,'  to  *  tread  under  foot,'  and  *  to  support  a  system'  was  *  to  carry  it  on 
one's  shoulders.'  I  confess  1  could  not  see  either  the  wit  or  the  force  of  this  un- 
seasonable ridicule  in  a  serious  subject. 

I  had  stated  that  as  God  was  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  we  could  have  no 
knowledge,  no  clear  idea  of  him.  To  this  the  lecturer  answered,  that  as  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  *  mind  '  but  from  its  effects — for  the  mind  cannot 
be  seen — so  we  only  know  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  by  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  t.  €.,  by  its  external  effects ;  and  that  but  for  outward  mental  mani- 
festations we  had  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  minds  but  our  own  individual 
one.  Here  the  lecturer  strangely  forgot  that  the  human  mind  is  always  found  in 
connection  with  a  material  person,  whose  visible  form,  expressions,  and  conduct, 
bore  evidence  to  his  mental  character  and  to  his  existence,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  '  supreme  mind,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  visible  mate- 
rial personality,  and  of  all  the  external  evidences  of  feeling  and  conduct  w^hich 
characterise  the  human  being.  If  we  could  suppose  a  human  mind  to  exist  without 
affecting  our  senses  in  any  manner  whatever,  that  mind  to  us  would  have  no  exist- 
ence— we  should  have  no  evidence  of  it.  So  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  which  does  not  or  cannot  act  upon  our  senses.  How 
vague  and  inconsistent  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  supreme  mind  from  its  sup- 
posed evidences  in  the  objects  and  operations  of  nature,  is  strikingly  evinced  by 
the  various  and  conflicting  views  of  the  divine  person  and  character  adopted  in 
different  ages,  by  different  nations,  and  even  by  different  individuals. 
„!^.J  had  mentioned  in  my  letter,  merely  incidentally,  that  the  geological  argument 
in  favour  of  a  creation  at  a  certain  period  of  time  was  not  satisfactory  to  me ;  on 
which  the  lecturer  observed,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  that,  as  geology  entirely  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
atheist,  as  showing  that  the  present  state  of  things  had  a  beginning  and  was  not 
Qternal,  as  atheism  imagines. 

^dBut  sui'ely  if  the  present  state  of  things  had  a  beginning  at  a  certain  period, 
that  proves  nothing  for  the  theory  that  its  origination  is  owing  to  a  supreme 
creative  intelligence.  The  primary  cause  of  creation  is  still  a  mystery,  and  the 
existence  of  matter  itself  may  have  been  eternal,  although  its  forms  and  modifi- 
cations may  have  undergone  great  and  frequent  changes. 
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Mr.  Lyell,  a  high  authority  in  geology,  controverts  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive 
development  of  plants  and  animals,  and  then  all  that  is  proved  by  geological 
remains  is,  that  at  a  former  period  plants  and  animals  existed  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct, and  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  in 
the  climates  of  certain  portions.  From  the  conv^ulsions  to  which  the  earth  has 
been  subjected,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  races  of  men  and  animals  have  been 
totally  destroyed  so  as  to  leave  us  no  vestiges,  be/ore  the  remains  now  discovered  ? 

And  even  the  remains  now  brought  to  light  must  be  allowed  to  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  animals  and  plants  that  must  once  have  existed — very 
many  remains  of  animals  and  plants  must  have  totally  perished.  May  not  the 
remains  of  animals  discovered,  comparatively  few,  owe  their  preservation  to  some 
accidental  circumstance  of  location  amidst  the  mighty  convulsions  that  have  taken 
place ;  and  may  not  the  absence  of  human  bones  arise,  if  not  from  the  destruc- 
tion incidental  to  such  convulsions,  to  the  dead  having  been  burnt  or  buried  by 
their  relatives  ?  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  human  remains  are 
found  near  the  sites  of  great  ancient  cities,  and  yet  we  know  they  were  inhabited 
by  human  beings.  I  have  never  seen  this  fact  referred  to.  I  cannot  consider  the 
mere  absence  of  human  remains  sufficient  proof  that  mankind  owe  their  Jirst 
appearance  on  the  earth  to  an  age  subsequent  to  that  in  which  inferior  animals, 
whose  remains  are  discovered,  existed. 

When  it  is  admitted  that  the  globe  has  been  subject  to  great  convulsions  and 
changes,  and  to  the  action  of  intense  heat,  to  infer  from  the  absence  of  human 
fossil  remains,  that  mankind  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin,  seems  to  rae  a 
remarkable  instance  of  hasty  generalisation  and  rash  deduction. 

After  all,  when  we  know  that  the  human  race  has  for  thousands  of  years  been 
produced  by  successive  generations,  to  which  we  can  assign  no  definite  beginning, 
the  natural  impression  of  the  eternity  of  mankind  cannot  be  so  easily  shaken  by 
the  theories  of  geologists,  who  really  have  but  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  earth  and  its  changes  beyond,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
mere  surface,  and  whose  assumptions  and  hypotheses  have  always  appeared  to  me 
far  too  heavy  and  magnificent  for  the  small  and  slender  bases  on  which  they  rear 
them.  Geologists  differ  considerably  amongst  themselves  even  as  to  facts  (see  the 
*  Explanations,'*  by  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation'),  and  their  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  are  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  more  probable  and  natural  im- 
pressions of  the  eternity  of  the  human  race.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  in  geology 
at  all  affects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  itself. 

In  the  fifth  lecture,  Mr.  Madge,  noticing  the  hypothesis  of  transmutation  of 
species  as  developed  in  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  quoted  the  ridicule  on  Mr. 
Crosse's  experiments  by  Professor  Sedgewick ;  but  the  lecturer  and  the  Professor 
ought  to  know  that  ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth,  and  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  phi- 
losophical investigation.  No  notice  was  taken  of  Mr.  Weeke's  experiments, 
which  were  raoi-e  striking  than  Mr.  Crosse's,  and  which  are  forcibly  referred  to  by 
the  author  of  '  Vestiges'  in  his  second  work.  Nor  was  any  reference  made  to  other 
striking  instances  of  '  equivocal  generation,'  intestinal  worms,  infusoria^  &c.,  in 
which  the  egg-hypothesis  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  3  afi  jjfaiaiCjis 

As  Mr.  Madge's  lectures  on  Natural  Theology  were  avowedly  based  dtf  Paleiy'S 
work  on  that  subject,  to  which  he  continually  referred,  and  as  I  had  not  in  my 
letter  noticed  that  the  argument  from  analogy,  fully  carried  out,  must  prove  that 

*  I  believe  this  is  the  title  of  the  work  published  iu  answer  to  the  objections  to  the 
'  Vestiges.'  i  aaoiizo 
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the  deity  is  an  organised  being,  as  we  have  no  experience  of  the  existence  of  mind 
independent  of  organisation,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Madge  Mr.  Holyoake's  '  Paley  Refuted 
in  his  Own  Words,'  in  which  this  argument  is  very  clearly  and  forcibly  insisted 
on.  On  the  following  Wednesday,  after  the  lecture,  in  which  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  above  work,  the  lecturer  mentioned  that  he  had  rectived  Mr.  Holy- 
oake's book,  *  but  it  was  so  utterly  contemptible  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  notice  it,  and  he  was  very  sorry  to  find  any  one  who  attended  his  lectures 
could  feed  his  mind  with  such  garbage.' 

/certainly  *  was  very  sorry  to  find'  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Madge's  eminence 
as  an  advocate  of  a  professed  liberal  and  philosophical  view  of  Christianity,  should 
condescend  to  resort  to  the  stale  and  ilimsy  artifice  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  In 
this  he  certainly  showed  great  unfairness  and  illiberality,  but,  considering  his 
audience  and  his  own  powers,  perhaps  no  deficiency  of  wisdom.  Inquirer. 

DI ALOGUE  BETWEEN  AN  ATHEIST  AND  A  REASONER. 


BEING  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE    *  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN    A    CHRISTIAN    AND    AN    INflDEL.'* 

Atheist.  All  creeds  pertaining  to  deities  or  supernatural  beings  are  contrary  to 
reason,  and  derogatory  to  the  understanding. 

Reasonek.  I  cannot  annihilate  the  religious  sentiment  whose  workings  I  feel. 
I  cannot  destroy  the  organ  or  principle  of  veneration.  All  my  highest  thoughts 
and  most  religious  inclinations  tend  towards  a  certain  centre,  that  centre  the 
source  of  all  things,  the  impersonification  of  the  good  and  powerful,  which  I  call 
God.  Since  I  cannot  annihilate  the  tendency,  why  should  I  forbid  its  workings, 
why  reject  a  belie/in  the  existence  of  that  being  which  satisfies  my  want  ?  Your 
assertion  is  rash,  and  I  think  unsupportable. 

A.  The  belief  that  the  universe  was  formed  by  deity  is  unsupported  by  evidence, 
and  contrary  to  reason. 

R.  Creation  needs  a  creating  intelligence — the  want  of  the  religious  sentiment 
needs  a  supply;  both  these  needs  are  satisfied  by  Deity  or  God.  When  you 
reject  God,  you  leave  a  blank  in  the  order  of  nature,  which  you  cannot  fill  up. 
Disliking  this  fractured  system,  I  accept  in  preference  the  former,  which  is  har- 
mony. Not  being  able  to  see  the  irrationality  of  this,  I  must  again  pronounce 
your  assertion  rpsh  and  unsupportable. 

A.  For  all  things  to  have  been  created  by  God,  that  God  must  have  existed 
before  all  things. 

R.  Not  acknowledged.  Yon  ought  to  know  that  the  work  of  creation  goes  on 
now,  as  it  went  on  yesterday,  as  it  will  go  on  to-morrow.  You  cannot  assign  to  it 
beginning  or  ending.  To  our  apprehension,  the  work  of  creation  appears  as  from 
eternity  to  eternity.     Creator  and  creation  are  alike  eternal 

A.  for  C.  God  is  a  self-created  power,  existing  from  all  eternity. 

R.  God  is  an  uncreated  power,  creating  and  self-existent  from  all  eternity, 

A.  Could  not  that  creative  power  which  made  a  God,  make  the  universe? 

R.  God  is  not  a  God.  *  There  is  no  God  but  God,'  as  the  Mohammedans  say. 
God  is  the  creative  power  which  created  and  creates  the  universe.  There  is  no 
higher  power.  God  is  the  highest,  the  supreme,  the  centre  of  all  things.  God  is 
this  or  atheism  is  true.  This  he  is.  Therefore  God  was  not  made  by  any  creative 
power. 

A.  Faith  shuts  my  eyes  to  dangers  that  may  lie  before  me — binds  me  to  the 
dictation  of  another — and  launches  me  into  another  world,  to  answer  for  another 
man's  creed,  that  man  as  fallible  as  myself. 

R.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  *  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for — the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Faithis  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity. 
We  are  courageous  in  the  advocacy  of  any  given  truth,  because  we  h&ve  faith  in 
its  triumph.  We  are  willing  to  suffer  for  the  right  and  to  toil  unweariedly,  because 
oxxT  faith  is  strong  that  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain.  Faith  inspires  us  with  the 
brightest  hopes  for  humanity,  both  in  this  and  many  a  future  and  higher  state  of 
being.     Your  ideas  of  faith  are  altogether  misconceptions. 

A.  Adieu  !  may  you  soon  be  brought  to  reason. 

*  See  No.  3  of  the  lieasojier. 
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R.  And  may  your  reasoning  powers  be  increased,  and  your  sympathies  eTA«j.jygf| 
You  appear  to  look  at  things  from  a  very  narrow  point  of  vision.  You  see  evn 
institutions  in  connection  with  relioion,  therefore  you  seek  to  destroy  religion. 
You  see  false,  imperfect,  and  mythological  views  of  God  held  by  the  mass  of 
mankind,  therefore  you  deny  God.  You  see  faith  misused  in  order  to  blind  and 
enslave  humanity,  therefore  you  deny  the  value  and  reject  the  true  purpose  of 
faith.  Learn  to  separate  the  good  from  the  evil,  the  gold  from  the  dross.  Con- 
demn not  religion,  God,  or  faith,  because  of  the  debased  ideas  which  the  unreason- 
ing mass  hold  respecting  them.  Be  not  too  sweeping  in  your  condemnations;  and, 
lastly,  before  you  demand  that  I  should  resign  some  of  my  dearest  hopes  and 
firmest  beliefs,  or  else  be  stigmatised  as  ignorant  and  irrational,  if  not  insane,  do 
more  than  make  assertions,  bring  forward  strong,  tangible  proofs.  Adieu  !       Z. 
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GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
FitBroy  Square.— May  24th  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League  '  2fith  [7],  Robert 
Cooper,  •  Piety  and  Poverty,  or  Orthodox  Reform.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— May  26th  [7], 
Thomas  Cooper, '  Kosciusko,  and  the  Struggles  for 
Polish  Independence.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— May  26th  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— May  27th,  Mr.  Turley,  'Vegetarianism, 
considered  Physically,  Mentally,  and  Blorally.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.- May  26th  [11^  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

Finsbury  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  66,  Bun- 
hill  Row,  St.  Luke's.— May  27th  [8i],  Mr.  Mark 
Wilks,  'The  Student's  Life  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.' 

'  Providence  Chapel,  Elstree  St.,  Old  St.  Pancras 
Road. — May  26th  [6fJ,  Discussion.  Question — 
'  The  History  of  Man  before  the  Coming  of  Christ.' 

Liverpool  Association  of  Progress. — The  ExecU' 
tive  meets  weekly  at  Spurr's  Temperance  Hotel, 
10,  Williamson-square. 

HASLAM'S  LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF 
ALL  DENOMINATIONS,  ivol.jcloth    2    6 
[To  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  each. J 
Haslam's  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

1  vol.,  cloth 26 

[To  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  each.] 
R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book.     1vol.    ..     2    6 

[Or  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 
Owen   and    Bachelor's     Discussion   on  the 
Existence  of  God  and  the  Authenticity  of 

the  Bible.     1  vol.,  cloth 46 

[To  be  had  in  8  parts  at  6d.  each,  or  in 
24  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature.     1vol.,  cloth    2    0 
[To  be  had  in  9  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Theology  Displayed.     1  vol 10 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper      ..0    9 

Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism  . .     0    4 

The  Library  of  Reason,  complete  in  twenty- 
two  numbers  at  one  penny  each. 


R.  D.  Owen's  Popular  Tracts,  1  vol 26 

London :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Hejid  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


ON  the  l9t  of  June  will  be  published  No.  1  of  a 
new  Monthly  Journal,  entitled,  THE 
FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and  REVIEW 
of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature.  Edited  by 
Friends  of  Truth  and  Progrsss.  Price^rwopence. 
32  Pages. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Patemoster-rovt . 


SPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE' 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square' 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railway** 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storag® 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.    Letters,  pre  paid,  attended  to 

Liverpool,  March  27th,  1850. 
We,  the  undersigned,  who  are  to  sail  for  New 
York  on  board  of  the  ship  John,  R.  Skiddey,  beg 
to  return  Mr.  Spurr  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
many  services  that  he  has  rendered  us  during  our 
stay  in  Liverpool,  and  would  recommend  our  friends 
and  the  public  at  large  who  embark  from  this  port, 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Spurr.  From 
bis  high  moral  character,  and  bis  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  and  requirements  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  feel  persuaded  that  all  who 
may  favour  hiin  with  a  visit  will  be  protected  from 
the  many  frauds  and  impositions  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  emigrant  is  subject  to.  Signed  on 
behalf  of  32  persons,  William  Baragwanath,  Thos. 
Harley,  James  Harley,  Joseph  Gazelee,  John  Rack<> 
lyeft,  Joseph  Gazeley,  jun.,  Joseph  Wilkey,  Thos. 
Clarke,  Elijah  Hanshaw,  John  Clarke,  Maria  Love- 
land,  Ann  Harley. 
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The  79th  Birth-day  of  Robert  Owen  was  celebrated  at  John-street  on  the  12th. 
More  than  400  persons  sat  down  to  tea.  Mr.  Owen  was  present,  and  appeared 
in  excellent  health.  Mr.  W.  D.  SauU  presided.  The  first  sentiment — *  The  spirit 
of  progress,  may  it  triumph  in  every  clime  and  unite  every  party' — was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Kydd,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.  The  second  senti- 
ment was  'Kobert  Owen/  and  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rigby,  and  supported  by  Mrs. 
Matthews  and  '  Sartor.'  Mr.  Owen  then  spoke,  and  read  a  *  Proclamation,'  which 
he  said  he  intended  to  have  extensively  circulated  on  the  14th,  addressed  to  *  all 
classes  of  all  nations.'  The  business  of  the  evening  concluded  by  the  ApoUonic 
Society  singing  *  Long  may  life  and  health  be  spared  him.'  A  similar  party  to 
the  one  at  John- street  took  place  at  Farringdon  Hall  on  the  14th. 

A  notice  of  the  Critical  Exegisis  of  Strauss,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  is  pub*- 
lishing  in  his  Journal,  has  appeared  in  the  Christian  Philanthropist,  a  penny 
monthly  printed  at  Newcastle,  assumed  t6  be  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rogers, 
an  Independent  minister.  The  notice  is  fair  and  tolerably  tolerant.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  in  No.  20  of  his  Joumalf  answers  it  by 
challenging  the  writer  to  discuss  the  subject. 

S.  D.  C.,  who  writes  thus,  is  right : — *  Should  not  this  passage  in  Reasoner,  No. 5, 
p.  50,  last  line  but  three,  "  I  denied  the  physical  impossibility  of  sin  against  God, 
and  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  fall  of  man,"  read  the  possibility  in  both  cases  ? 
Again,  p.  60,  apropos  of  the  convertibility  of  "  the  paid  clergy,"  you  say  "  Why 
has  Mr.  Newman  put  his  name  to  his  books?"  Francis  Newman  never  was  a 
clergyman.'  [The  intention  wa,s  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Newman  was  either  a  clergy- 
man or  converted  ;  but  the  affixing  of  his  name  to  his  speculations  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  one  in  his  station. — Ed.] 

Another  edition  of  the  'Logic  of  Death'  is  in  hand,  which  will  make  the  seventh 
thousand  issued. 

The  early  numbers  of  this  volume  are  still  on  sale,  and  monthly  parts  can  be 
had,  which  were  duly  issued  as  promised. 

Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Bradford,  forwards  us  his  *  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  Tem- 
perance,' in  verse.  We  do  not  approve  of  these  rhymed  perversions  of  good 
sense.  Didactic  or  argumentative  verse  demands  powers  of  a  very  high  order. 
Let  Mr.  Evans,  who  is  a  young  man,  read  Pope,  compare  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism  ' 
with  the  *  Essay  on  Temperance,' and,  for  the  future,  do  his  own  opinions  the 
justice  of  writing  them  in  prose. 

Mr.  Tempest,  Hyde,  writes  : — *  Herewith  I  enclose  postage  stamps  to  the  value 
of  2s.  6d.  [acknowledged  elsewhere]  for  the  Reasoner  Fund.  It  is  my  intention  to 
subscribe  5s.  per  volume  in  future.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
volume  I  have  induced  six  young  men  to  become  subscribers,  five  of  whom  are 
teetotalers.  Teetotalism  is  doing  much  good  to  the  cause  of  free-thought  in  this 
locality,  for  many  young  men  who  formerly  wasted  a  great  deal  of  their  leisure 
time  in  public  houses  have  begun  to  read  and  think  for  themselves.  The  "  Logic 
of  Death"  is  being  pretty  widely  circulated  in  this  town.  I  have  purchased  one 
dozen  for  gratuitous  distribution,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  an  Independent  minis- 
ter of  Hyde.    Mr.  Willis  Knowles  is  supplying  ministers  of  other  denominations.' 


London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Patemoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row.— Wednesday,  May  22nd,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard;  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity.— Editor. 


WHAT  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SAYS  ABOUT  HELL.* 


The  engravings 
andextractsfrom 
Father  Pina- 
monti's  work 
which  have  ap- 
peared in  the 
Reasoner  have 
given  us  an  ex- 
cellent notion  of 
what  the  Roman 
Catholics  think 
and  teach  about 
Hell.  But  it  is 
not  only  the 
Romish  Church 
that  holds  those 
sentiments  re- 
specting that 
fiery  region,  the 
Church  of  En- 
gland speaks 
much  in  the  same 
strain,  and  seems 
to  glory  in  con- 
templating the 
horrors  of 
damnation  to 
which  she  be- 
lieves all  heretics 
are  doomed.  A 
few  passages  from  Bishop  Pearson's 
celebrated  and  elaborate  work  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  will  suflBce  to  illustrate 
what  I  say.    The  Bishop,  in  his  com- 


ments on  the  ar- 
ticle *  Life  Ever- 
lasting,' informs 
us,  '  that  the 
wicked  after  the 
day  of  judgment 
s?iall  not  be  con- 
sumed or  anni- 
hilated, but  shall 
remain  alive  in 
soul  and  body  to 
endure  the  tor- 
ments to  be  in- 
jlicted  upon  them, 
by  the  justice  of 
God,  from  all  the 
sins  committed 
by  them  while 
they  were  in  the 
body.'  *  Depart 
from  me  ye 
cursed,  shall  the 
Judge  eternal  say 
to  the  reprobate, 
into  everlasting 
fire  ;  and  lest  any 
should  imagine 
that  the  fire 
should  be  eter- 
nal, but  the  tor- 
ments not ;  it  followeth,  and  these  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.  .  .  • 
And  that  we  may  yet  be  further  assured 


*  The  engraving,  the  last  but  one  from  Father  Pinamonti,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
text. — Ed. 
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that  this  fire  shall  be  never  extinguished,  we  read  that  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that  those  which  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  shall  he  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever,  which  expression 
of  day  and  night  is  the  same  with  that  which  declared  the  eternal  happiness  in  the 
heavens,  where  they  rest  not  dgy  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy ;  where  they 
are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple.  If  then 
the  fire  in  which  the  reprobates  are  to  be  tormented,  be  everlasting — if  so  abso- 
lutely everlasting  that  it  shall  never  be  quenched — if  so  certainly  never  to  be 
quenched  that  the  smoke  thereof  shall  ascend  for  ever  and  ever — if  those  which  are 
cast  into  it  shall  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever  (all  which  the  Scriptures  ex- 
pressly teach) — then  shall  the  wicked  never  be  so  consumed  as  to  be  annihilated, 

but  shall  subsist  for  ever,   and  be  co-eternal  to  the  tormenting  flames As  the 

reprobates  shall  never  fail  to  endure  the  torments  due  unto  their  sins,  so  the 

justice  of  God  will  never  fail  to  inflict  those  torments  for  their  sins I  conceive 

these  certain  and  infallible  doctrines  in  Christianity.  That  the  wicked  after  this 
life  shall  be  punished  for  their  sins,  so  that  in  their  punishment  there  shall  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  justice  of  God  revealed  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men- 
That  to  this  end  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  life,  and  shall  be  judged  and  condemned 
by  Christ,  and  delivered  up  under  the  curse,  to  be  tormented  with  the  Devil  and 

his  Angels That  they  shall  be  tormented  with  a  pain  of  loss,  the  loss  from  God, 

from  whose   presence  they  are  cast  out That  they  farther  shall  be  tormented 

with  the  pain  of  sense  inflicted  on  them  by  the  wrath  of  God  which  abideth  upon 
them,  represented  unto  us  by  a  lake  of  fire.  That  their  persons  shall  continue  for 
ever  in  this  remediless  condition,  under  an  everlasting  pain  of  loss,  because  there 
is  no  hope  of  Heaven — under  an  eternal  pain  of  sense,  because  there  are  no  means 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  which  abideth  on  them.' 

All  this  is  no  doubt  very  shocking,  and,  as  no  one  can  be  absolutely  sure  of 
being  saved,  must  make  orthodox  Christianity  anything  but  a  comfortable  faith. 
To  these  brimstonian  tortures  Roman  Catholics  consign  all  who  do  not  believe  in 
Popery ;  and  Protestants,  all  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible  ;  so  that,  if  both 
churches  are  right,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  human  race  have  a  chance  of  going 
to  heaven  and  escaping  the  Devil  and  his  Angels.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
always  puzzled  me  concerning  this  Christian  Hell.  We  are  told  at  one  time  that 
it  is  a  place  where  a  lake  of  fire  is  everlastingly  blazing,  and  at  another  Hell  is 
alluded  to  as  a  realm  of  '  outer  darkness.'  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these 
two  descriptions ?  Are  there  two  hells,  one  a  sort  of  infinite  'black  hole,'  and 
another  an  eternal  fiery  furnace  ?  If  there  are  not  two,  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Christians  is,  on  their  own  showing,  an  absurdity.  Light  and  darkness,  in  their 
extremes,  mutually  exclude  each  other.  *  Utter  darkness  '  cannot  co-exist  at  the 
same  time  and  place  with  glaring  light,  and  we  have  no  idea  of  fire  and  flame 
unattended  with  light,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  Hell  to  be  at  once  a  lake  of 
eternal  flame  and  a  region  of  thick  darkness.  If,  however,  it  be  said  that  hell-fire 
is  of  a  totally  difi'erent  nature  from  any  fire  we  can  conceive,  then  it  is  folly,  it  is 
positively  a  fraud  upon  reason,  to  make  use  of  words  in  their  ordinary  sense,  and 
bid  us  accept  them  in  that  sense,  while  really  they  are  intended  to  represent 
something  essentially  different. 

Further,  I  would  remark  that  if  the  smoke  of  the  burning  sinners  ascends  up 
'for  ever  and  ever  '  to  heaven,  where  angels  never  cease  singing  out  '  holy,  holy, 
holy,'  heaven  itself  must  be  far  from  an  agreeable  locality.  The  monotonoy  of 
the  angelic  shoutings  (worse  than  the  London  cries),  and  the  stench  of  roasting 
reprobates,  cannot  but  render  the  '  mansions  of  the  blessed '  most  twidesirable 
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residences.  One  might  as  well  take  lodgings  over  a  cooking  establishment  in  the 
Cannibal  Islands,  and  be  annoyed  with  a  frantic  student  on  the  bugle-horn  in  the 
room  adjoining,  as  be  condemned  to  such  a  place  as  Christians  paint  heaven  to  be. 
The  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  fancy,  did  not  believe  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  heaven, 
for  he  has  a  beautiful  discourse  entitled  *  Heaven  a  character,  not  a  locality.'  The 
true  Heaven  is  a  sincere  heart  and  a  clear  conscience ;  the  true  Hell  a  mind  tor- 
mented with  vicious  thoughts  and  self-reproaches.       ~  F.  G. 


PROVINCIAL     DEBATES. 


At  Sunderland  I  lectured  in  the  School  of  Industry,  in  Sans  Street,  to  good 
audiences,  contrary  to  anticipations  made  to  me.  Each  night  questions  were  put 
and  perseveringly  sustained. 

In  Liverpool  an  Association  of  Progress  exists,  of  which  I  gave  the  rules  last 
week,  which  promises  efficiency.  With  the  friends  there,  and  with  Mr.  Spurr,  I 
had  much  agreeable  intercourse,  and  an  opportunity,  which  I  valued  much,  of  diS" 
cussing  the  details  of  emigration  with  Mr.  Spurr,  whose  practical  intelligence  on 
this  subject  is  always  available  to  visitors. 

Besides  visiting  Leeds,  where  I  spent  an  agreeable  day  with  Mr.  David  Green, 
Dr.  Lees,  Mr.  West,  and  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  the  Redemption  Society,  I 
found  time  twice  to  visit  Manchester,  where,  on  the  second  occasion,  I  delivered  a 
lecture  to  the  friends  of  Social  Progress,  in  what  I  think  is  called  the  National 
Hall.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  on  Communism,  instructions  were  given 
me  for  representing  the  Society  at  the  London  Congress.  Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper  pre- 
sided ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  our  old  friend  and  lecturer,  James 
Campbell,  speak  at  some  length. 

Unknown  to  my  friends  in  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
identify  me  on  my  arrival.  Mr.  Gunn  besought  me  to  give  them  a  '  sign,'  at  the 
same  time  trusting  that  I  would  not,  after  the  manner  of  Christ,  who,  when 
asked  for  a  sign,  observed — '  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation  seeketh  for  a  sign, 
but  it  shall  not  be  given  them.'  Being  more  complying,  I  was  rewarded  with  the 
acquaintance  of  many  excellent  friends. 

The  exposition  of  why  do  not  the  clergy  discuss  ?  seemed,  at  least  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  to  suggest  reasons  why  they  should.  At  the  Sunday  evening  lecture,  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman  stepped  forward,  offering  to  sustain  a  debate  until  some 
accredited  minister  appeared.  Before  long  a  gentleman  announced  that  a  recog- 
nised clergyman  on  the  platform  was  willing  to  hold  a  public  discussion  with  me. 
Upon  asking  whom  I  was  called  upon  to  accept  as  an  opponent,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rutherford  came  forward  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  hold  a  six  nights'  dis- 
cussion. An  immediate  commencement  was  required.  This  my  engagements, 
especially  with  my  classes  in  London,  prevented;  and  Mr.  Rutherford  somewhat 
marred  the  graceful  chivalry  of  his  appearance  in  debate  by  imputing  to  me  a  wantof 
will,  because  I  could  not  annul  the  obstacles  of  want  of  time,  previous  engagements, 
and  exhausted  strength,  under  which  I  laboured  then,  and  meet  him  at  once.  I 
placed  myself  at  the  disposal  of  my  Committee  to  meet  him  on  that  night  month. 
Subsequently,  finding  that  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  would  be  lecturing  in  the  town  at 
the  same  time,  1  asked  for  a  short  extension  of  the  time.  I  am  daily  expecting 
intimation  of  the  time  of  commencement.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford  interests  me. 
He  is  as  young  as  myself,  and  seems  utterly  absorbed  with  enthusiasm,  not  a 
little  reminding  one  of  Irving.     In  Sunderland,  I  found  him  regarded  as  a  local 
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Whitfield,  thousands  crowding  to  hear  his  reviv^alist  sermons.  I  presume  we 
shall  have  to  debate  the  feeling  rather  than  the  argument  of  Christianity — which 
will  be  more  intelligible,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  more  useful. 

My  proposition  is  that  the  general  subject  which  we  discuss  shall  be  *  The  Re- 
lative Merits  of  Freethinking  and  Christianity,'  appropriating  two  nights  to  each 
of  the  following  subjects: — 1.  The  Existence,  Personality,  and  Providence  of 
God.  2.  Are  the  chief  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  consonant  to  Keason  and 
the  Moral  Sense  ?    3.  The  Utility  of  Deities  as  Examples  to  Humanity. 

To  avoid  both  exhaustion  and  continuous  excitement,  I  have  proposed  to  debate 
alternate  nights,  the  discussion  extending  over  a  fortnight. 

Besides  the  placards  issued  by  my  friends  announcing  my  lectures  in  Newcastle, 
an  unknown  friend — unknown  to  any  of  us — issued  a  double-crown  poster,  diffe- 
rently written,  but  making  the  same  announcement ;  thus  giving  me  the  advantage 
of  a  double  publicity.  Mr,  Barker  issued  small  bills  announcing  a  class  of  reli- 
gious counteractory  works,  '  commended  to  the  perusal  of  the  inquiring  public 
generally,  and  the  hearers  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  lectures  in  particular.'  The  placard 
issued  by  my  friends  contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 

*  A  public  challenge  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  Baptist  minister,  of  this 
town,  in  consequence  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  wherein  he  impugned  the  motives  of  freethinkers,  and  propounded 
other  grave  charges ;  but  when  called  upon  to  come  forward  to  substantiate  them, 
he,  priest  like,  refused.  We,  the  freethinkers  of  this  town,  do  now  invite  any 
professing  Christian,  whether  clergy  or  layman,  to  a  public  discussion  on  the  re- 
lative merits  of  Freethinking  and  Christianity.' 

This  led  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Green,  which  is  far  too  interesting  to  be  com- 
pressed into  a  spare  paragraph,  which  is  all  the  space  that  remains.       G.  J.  H. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  POOR. 


Whenever  any  measure  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  proposed 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  oddly  enough,  it  is  sure  to  be  opposed  in  the 
name  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  devised.  For  example,  when  parliamentary 
reform  is  called  for,  it  is  opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  ground  that  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  would  place  the  People  at  the  mercy  of  the  demagogues ; 
and  when  secular  education  is  required.  Earl  Arundel  and  Surrey,  backed  by  the 
Premier,  refuses  it  in  order  to  save  the  '  souls  of  the  people'  from  the  hoofs  and 
claws  of  the  satanic  member  for  Oldham.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Protestant 
lord  will  by  no  means  permit  himself  to  believe  that  he  rejects  it,  because  the 
foundations  of  the  political  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  shake  under  demo- 
cratic rule ;  and  in  the  second  instance,  the  Catholic  earl  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
vinced that  he  refuses,  because  the  power  of  the  priesthood  is  presumed  to  be  en- 
dangered. Lord  John  conveniently  confounds  the  political  monopoly  of  the  aris- 
tocracy with  the  good  of  the  people,  and  Earl  Arundel,  in  effect,  makes  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  the  people  equal  ascendancy  of  the  priesthood. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  number  of  the  Reasoner^  article  Puseyism,  that 
a  great  struggle  was  brewing  in  England,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  Reformation.  That  struggle,  we  showed,  will  be  between  absolute  free 
thought,  and  absolute  priestly  ascendancy.  Tn  that  struggle  the  church  must 
either  be  abolished,  and  the  people  come  by  their  own  again,  in  the  shape  of 
£10,000,000  per  annum,  or  the  church  will  be  more  firmly  established,  and  the 
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grasp  of  the  priest  upon  the  property  of  the  people,  body  and  soul,  more  tena- 
ciously fixed.  We  dare  and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  that  conflict.  We  have  no 
fears  for  the  result.  The  chivalry  of  free  thought,  as  it  is  springing  up  around 
us  daily  and  hourly,  and  unconsciously  organising  itself  in  a  thousand  ways, 
will  be  equal  to  the  dread  encounter.  We  hail  the  coming  shock  afar  off — we  note 
with  a  stern  delight  each  rising  indication — and  we  are  confident  that  in  the  day 
of  peril  a  thousand  unsuspected  friends,  a  thousand  avowed  foes,  will  fight  on  the 
side  on  which  we  shall  fight.  When  the  hour  comes,  depend  upon  it  the  men  will 
not  be  wanting. 

One  of  these  rising  indications  appears  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  Bill.  Mr. 
Stafford  says,  the  absence  of  religious  instruction  is  irreligious  instruction ;  and 
that  the  absence  of  religious  instruction  is  atheism.  We  cannot  compliment  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  his  logic.  We  do  not  see  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  is 
learning  the  Rule  of  Three,  he  or  she  is  weighing  the  evidence  in  favour  of  reli- 
gion or  irreligion.  It  does  not  appear  to  our  minds  a  necessary  conclusion  that 
because  John  is  making  pothooks,  or  Mary  is  drawing  a  map,  that  therefore  either 
John  or  Mary  are  being  taught  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  Upon  religious 
questions,  or  secular  questions  distorted  into  religious  questions,  men  seem  almost 
invariably  to  lose  their  reasoning  and  perceptive  faculties.  The  Earl  of  Arundel 
put  the  case  in  a  still  more  striking  fashion.  He  said,  plainly,  that  'the  two 
armies  were  joined,  that  the  battle  cry  was  "  religion"  or  "  irreligion" — (hear, 
hear) — "  God"  or  "  devil,"  and  that  the  issue  for  which  they  must  fight  was  heaven 
or  hell  (hear,  hear).'  The  noble  lord  quoted  passages  from  Foxton  and  Theodore 
Parker,  whose  books  he  stigmatised  as  poisonous,  as  containing  '  horrible  and 
subversive  doctrines,'  which  yet  the  noble  lord  had  the  courage  to  read  to  the 
House ;  which  he  yet  designated  as  books  of  a  *  high  intellectual  character,  beau- 
tifully written,  and  widely  circulated,  showing  how  their  authors  threw  away  the 
scriptures,  reduced  our  Saviour  to  the  level  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  utterly 
destroyed,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  every  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion.' 
The  Earl  of  Arundel  is  a  brave  man,  but  not  a  very  prudent  one.  Old  stagers 
keep  extracts  like  the  following  to  themselves.  *"The  most  careless  observer 
sees  inconsistencies,  absurd  narrations ;  finds  actions  attributed  to  Jesus,  and 
words  put  into  his  mouth,  which  are  directly  at  variance  with  his  principles  and 
the  general  tone  of  his  character" — regai'ding  him  in  the  light  of  a  great  heathen 
philosopher.'  Again,  his  lordship  had  the  courage  to  read  to  the  House  from 
Christian  Theism,  to  the  effect  that  if  Jesus  *  were  not  God,  nor  the  Son  of  God, 
nor  a  prophet,  not  even  the  wisest  philosopher,  or  most  perfect  moral  being  that 
we  can  conceive  of ;  if  he  were,  in  fact,  only  a  Jewish  peasant  of  intellect,  imagin- 
ation, and  moral  feeling,  much,  although  not  immeasurably  above  the  standard  of 
his  age  and  country,  why  should  his  name  be  enshrined  in  this  costly  manner  more 
than  those  of  many  other  philanthropists,  who  would  now  be  scarcely  recognised 
by  any  but  the  students  of  biographical  dictionaries.'  Then  we  have  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Newman's  Soul,  rejecting  the  idea  of  '  mediators'  as  '  purely  evil,'  and 
which,  as  we  remember,  Mr.  Newman  calls  a  '  cursed  invention.'  Verily  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  is  a  brave  man. 

But  Mr.  Roebuck  made  the  speech  of  the  evening.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
'  saving  the  souls'  while  the  bodies  of  the  people  were  left  a  prey  to  vice,  crime, 
starvation,  and  ignorance.  Mr.  Stafford  said  the  Bill  would  *  trample  on  tender 
consciences  and  religious  liberty.'  *  I  will  tell  the  honourable  gentleman,'  said 
Mr.  Roebuck,  *  what  is  an  attack  upon  religious  liberty.     A  church  having  pecu- 
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liar  dogmas,  calling  itself  a  "  state  church,"  and  taking  support  from  everybody, 
whether  they  belonged  to  it  or  not.'  '  You  pass  laws,'  he  exclaimed,  *  and  you 
erect  prisons  and  gibbets,  and  you  send  through  the  country  an  array  of  judges 
and  barristers  to  enforce  the  law;  but  religious  bigotry  steps  in  and  prevents  the 
chance  or  the  hope  of  being  able  to  teach  the  people,  so  as  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  those  crimes  which  you  send  that  army  to  punish.  It  is  because  1  believe 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  business  of 
government  is  to  prevent  crime  in  every  possible  way,  rather  than  to  punish  it 
after  its  commission,  that  I  ask  the  House  to  divest  itself  of  all  that  prejudice 
and  bigotry  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure.'  He  told 
the  House  that  Lord  Arundel  represented  '  Grandmother  Church,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford Good  Mother  Church,'  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  among  the  liberals  there 
might  be  found  some  who  represented  her  'improper  daughters.'  Lord  Ashley 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  '  religion  must  be  the  alpha  and  the  omec/a  of  all  the 
education  they  should  give  to  the  poorer  classes.'  If  this  sentence  does  not 
unveil  the  intentions  of  the  party  of  ignorance,  then  is  language  without  meaning, 
and  speechifying,  verily,  is  a  vain  thing.  And  these  are  the  words  of  one  of  the 
flower  of  the  supporters  of  '  Good  Mother  Church.'  These  are  the  words  of  him 
whom  Elliott  emphatically  called  *  hypocrite  Ashley;'  these  are  words  of  a 
descendant  of  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  not  notorious  for  Christian 
faith,  and  these  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  filly  concluded  a  canting  speech  with 
a  bit  of  cant,  which,  as  a  parody,  reached  the  sublime: — *It  is  now  proposed  to 
us,'  ejaculated  the  solemn  speaker,  '  and  we  must  decide,  "  choose  ye"  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve."  /can  only  answer  for  myself — yet  I  believe  I  may  give  the 
answer  in  the  name  of  millions  in  this  country — "  As  for  me  and  my  house^  we  will 
serve  the  Lord  !"  ' 

We  rejoice  at  this  debate.  It  is  novel  in  parliamentary  annals  to  meet  with  a 
speech  fi'om  an  opponent  so  chivalricly  frank,  so  unreservedly  hostile,  as  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  and  it  is  equally  novel  to  meet  with  a  speech  so  bold,  truth- 
ful, and  out-spoken  as  that  of  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  effects  of  the  discussion  on  the 
public  mind  will  be  most  beneficial.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  for  one  moment 
that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  has  generously  advertised  Mr.  Chapman's  books,  and  the 
cheap  edition  of  Theodoi-e  Parker  lately  published.  Besides,  the  Times  circu- 
lates, far  and  wide,  some  of  the  best  sentences  from  several  liberal  books. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  poor  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  church — ex- 
cept that  mysterious  service,  the  more  strenuously  offered,  the  richer  t^he  *  Good 
Mothier'  becomes — of  saving  souls ;  Lord  Ashley  and  his  house  intently  serving 
the  Lord — and  the  Good  Mother  intently — serving  herself!  Eugene. 


AN    ANTIDOTE    TO    ATHEISM. 


An  'Antidote  to  Atheism,'  by  Mark  Watt,  Esq.,  has  been  reviewed  in  the  Edin- 
hurgh  News  as  follows  : — '  There  is  no  pretension  to  depth  or  originality  in  this 
little  treatise,  but  the  author  has  succeeded  in  placing  before  the  reader  all  the 
common  arguments  on  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style.  We  have  no 
idea  that  the  book  will  be  able  to  produce  conviction  on  the  mind  of  any  atheist — 
if  such  a  being  really  exists — because  those  who  can  resist  the  direct  evidence  of 
their  senses  are  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  mere  force  of  argument.  The  true 
answer  to  the  objections  of  the  atheist  is  contained  in  that  one  word  which  forms 
the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren — circumspice  (look  around)  ;  if  this  can  be 
resisted,  there  remains  but  small  hope  that  the  most  logically  conducted  process 
of  reasoning  will  be  successful.'  W.  S. 
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e^ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Bationalisation  of  Theology. 


LESLIE'S  CRITERION  ARGUMENT  REFUTED. 


Sir, — Catholics  and  Protestants  both  claim  for  their  respective  champions,  the 
Abbe  St.  Real  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie,  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the 
four  criteria  which  are  said  to  demonstrate  positively  the  truth  of  all  the  miracles 
related  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Gospels.  The  argument  may  be 
shortly  stated  thus  : — The  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  may  be  positively  inferred 
and  known  if  it  be  accompanied  by  certain  criteria,  such  as  no  pretended  fact  can 
possibly  have.  There  may  be  facts,  in  favour  of  which  these  four  marks  cannot 
be  produced,  and  which  are  yet  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  argument  of  Leslie  and 
St.  Real  is,  that  whateverlias  all  these  four  criteria  cannot  be  false.  It  is  required, 
first,  that  the  fact  be  a  sensible  fact,  such  as  men's  outward  senses  can  judge  of: 
secondly,  that  it  be  notorious,  or  performed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  :  thirdly, 
th:\t  there  be  memorials,  monuments,  actions,  or  customs  kept  up  in  commemora- 
tion of  it :  and  fourthly,  that,  such  monuments  or  actions  commence  with  the  fact. 

In  Leslie's  '  Short  and  Easy  method  with  the  Deists,'  he  attempts  to  apply 
these  four  criteria  to  various  miracles  related  in  the  Bible,  such  as  the  dividing  of 
the  waters  of  Jordan  by  Joshua,  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  twelve  stones 
at  Gilgal,  and  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  commemorated  by  the  Christian  religious 
ceremonies  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  criteria,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First.  It  is  impossible  that  the  account  of  that  event  can  be  a  fable, 
because  the  fact  of  his  decapitation  was  a  sensible  fact,  such  as  could  be  seen  by 
the  eyes  of  men :  it  was  openly  and  notoriously  done  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
spectators  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  in  the  lifetime  of  thousands  who  would  have 
contradicted  a  false  story,  a  solemn  religious  service  was  instituted,  to  be  annually 
performed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  execution,  which  custom  has  been  con- 
tinued until  the  present  day.     No  proof  could  be  more  complete  or  convincing. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  some  of  the  ardent  royalists  had  asserted  (and  it  is  a 
most  probable  supposition),  that  during  his  execution  a  miraculous  halo  had  ap- 
peared round  Charles's  head,  or  that  he  had  spoken  after  his  decapitation,  would 
the  annual  ceremony  be  any  proof  of  these  pretended  facts  ?    I  think  not. 

There  was  a  popular  belief  formerly  prevalent  in  England,  which  had  not 
entirely  disappeared  even  so  late  as  Queen  Anne's  reign,  that  the  Sovereign  pos- 
sessed the  miraculous  power  of  curing  scrofula,  hence  called  the  king's  evil,  by 
the  touch.  Now  supposing  that  the  enthusiastic  cavaliers  had  proclaimed  that 
one,  or  two,  or  twenty  years  before  his  death.  King  Charles  had  performed  some 
of  these  miraculous  cures,  would  the  annual  service  tend  in  any  measure  to  make 
us  believe  these  incredible  occurrences  ?  I  think  not  again  ;  and  yet  on  no  firmer 
foundation  than  these  do  Leslie  and  St.  Real  build  the  certainty  of  the  gospel 
miracles. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  or  the 
general  outline  of  his  life  j  many  historians  cotemporary  with  the  apostles  mention 
him  as  a  good  and  wise  man  who  preached  a  new  religion  in  Judea,  and  was  cruci- 
fied by  the  machinations  of  the  bigoted  Jews.  And  if  we  wanted  any  farther 
proof  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus  did  live,  was  crucified,  and  that  he  or  his  disciples 
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did  succeed  in  founding  a  new  religion,  we  can  Lave  none  more  clear  and  convinc- 
ing than  the  institutions  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  cross  as  a  Christian  emblem,  and  the  commemoration  of  Good  Friday.  But 
these  memorials  cannot,  in  any  measure,  confirm  the  accounts  we  have  of  wonder- 
ful actions  performed  by  Jesus,  and  miraculous  events  said  to  have  occurred  some 
one,  or  two,  or  twenty  years  before  his  death.  No  memorial,  action,  or  custom 
was  instituted  to  commemorate  any  one  of  Christ's  miracles ;  and  as  to  their  having 
been  sensible  facts,  and  having  been  openly  done,  that  entirely  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  credibility  which  attaches  to  the  written  narratives  of  his  life,  and  which 
we  shall  perhaps  discuss  on  some  future  occasion.  But  even  if  such  memorials  or 
ceremonies  did  exist  they  would  be  worthless.  The  Hindoos  have  numerous  solemn 
festivals  to  commemorate  miraculous  events  of  bygone  ages,  but  we  do  not  believe 
their  wonderful  legends  any  more  for  these  religious  mummeries. 

The  Criterion  writers  omitted  all  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  men,  when 
excited  by  national  pride,  by  religious  enthusiasm,  by  personal  affection  or  private 
interest,  will  believe  without  inquiry,  or  after  inquiry,  and  in  spite  of  doubts,  will 
force  themselves,  *  by  a  short  and  easy  method,'  into  an  unreasoning  acquiescence 
in  pretensions  which  tickle  their  pride,  or  increase  the  certainty  of  their  faith  and 
confirm  their  peace  of  mind.  Undecimus. 

MR.  CHILTON'S  REPLY  TO  MR.  GILLESPIE.* 


Sir, — Mr.  Gillespie  says  he  is  led  to  infer,  from  what  is  contained  in  various 
places  in  my  Examination,  that  I  had  never  considered,  nor  even  '  read,'  his  answer 
to  Antitheos.  '  This  (he  remarks)  is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  had  you  read,  pondered,  and  sufficiently  digested,  the  contents  of  the  work 
in  question,  you  would  either  not  have  written  your  critique  at  all,  in  its  present 
shape,  or  have  modified  the  terms  of  your  critique — perhaps,  you  would  have 
omitted  much  which  now  makes  its  appearance.'  Mr.  G.  sent  me,  along  with  his 
letter,  a  copy  of  his  '  Examination'  of  Antitheos's  Refutation,  and,  in  my  letter 
thanking  him  for  his  courtesy,  I  promised  him  that  I  would  '  read,  ponder,'  and 
endeavour  to  *  digest'  such  Examination  (or  something  to  the  same  effect),  and 
would  lose  no  time  in  publishing  any  *  addendum'  to  my  Examination  which  such 
perusal  and  consideration  of  his  Examination  of  Antitheos  might  render  neces- 
sary. I  gave  this  promise,  however,  before  I  had  read  a  line  of  Mr.  G.'s  work ; 
before,  in  fact,  his  book  reached  me,  for  the  book  came  by  rail  and  the  letter  by 
post,  and  T  now  have  to  state  that  T  appear  in  print  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gillespie 
without  having  redeemed  my  promise.  As  soon  as  I  obtained  Mr.  G.'s  book,  I  set 
about  the  perusal  of  it;  but  I  soon  found  that,  far  from  being  able  to  '  ponder' 
and  '  digest'  the  contents  of  his  Examination  of  Antitheos,  I  could  not  even  read 
it,  so  as  to  understand  the  bearings  of  the  questions  raised.  It  might  be  all  clear 
and  palpable  enough  to  those  who  possess  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  words  it  con- 
tains, but  to  me  it  is  a  maze.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  my  failure,  that  Mr. 
Gillespie's  Examination  of  Antitheos  is  unreadable  or  non-understandable  to  other 
men — I  only  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  Gillespie's  work  on  the  '  Necessary  Existence  of  Deity,'  comprises  some 
400  pages,  of  which  about  260  are  devoted  to  an  Examination  of  Antitheos.  I 
trust,  if  Mr.  G.  condescends  to  answer  the  errors  of  my  Examination,  he  will  not 

*  No.  2,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  19. 
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consider  it  necessary  to  be  equally  prolix.  Keeping  strictly  to  the  *  record' 
myself,  I  shall  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  in  expecting  the  same  from  Mr.  G. 
As  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  reasoner,  without  any  object  in  view  but  that  of  arriving 
at  truth  by  the  shortest  road,  I  examined  Mr.  G.'s  *  Argument'  upon  its  merits, 
with  the  single  exception  of  using  the  words  employed  by  himself,  in  his  discus- 
sion with  Aliquis,  in  illustration  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  admission  demanded 
by  proposition  1,  which  I  preferred  giving  upon  his  authority,  to  using  my  own 
interpretation  of  the  same  matter.  (See  par.  5  of  my  JExaminatwriy  and  note  to 
that  par.,  p.  99.)  After  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  first  three  propositions  of 
Mr.  Gillespie's  Argument,  and  my  Examination  of  the  same,  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  what  I  have  written,  or  to  admit  myself  in  error,  when  1  have  seen  what 
Mr.  G.  can  advance  in  opposition  to  my  views. 

I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Gillespie  in  his 
letter  (No.  2,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  19) — *  The  mastering  the  contents  of  "  the  Argument," 
itself,  is  what  you  have  not  yet  made  an  accomplished  fact,  in  my  opinion;  and  I 
were  willing  to  leave  the  point  to  the  decision  of  any  number  of  qualified  scholarly 
philosophers  of  Britain,  or  in  the  world.'  Mr.  Gillespie  may  find  himself  mis- 
taken in  this  particular.  I  sought  to  treat  the  question  at  issue  between  us  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  to  avoid  everything  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  cavil- 
ing or  pettiness.  "With  this  object,  I  took  but  a  merely  passing  notice  of  my 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  *  thing,''  as  applied  to  extension,  occurring  in 
prop.  1,  again  occurring  in  a  similarly  objectionable  way  in  the  *  scholium'  to  prop. 
2,  and  also  in  the  *  scholium'  to  the  *  corollary '  of  prop.  2.  But  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  from  the  last-quoted  remark  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  that  perhaps  he  attaches 
some  considerable  importance  to  this  word,  and  may  even  rest  the  irrefragibility 
of  prop.  3  upon  it,  and  that  a  few  observations  upon  the  subject  would  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  The  apparent  object  sought  by  the  introduction  of  the  word 
noticed,  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  exceedingly  transparent,  that  I  did  not  care  to 
cumber  my  Examination  with  an  exposure  of  it ;  for,  to  have  done  so,  would  have 
rendered  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  have  gone  beyond  the  first  proposition,  for 
the  first  proposition  is  entirely  invalid  and  illogical  if  Mr.  Gillespie  attaches  any 
value  whatever  to  that  word  ;  and,  if  he  does  not,  my  Examination  is  a  fair  and 
complete  refutation  of  his  '  Argument,'  based  upon  the  language  of  prop.  1  of 
that  '  Argument,'  as  well  as  upon  the  explanation  of  the  value  and  force  of  the 
language  used  in  the  first  proposition,  as  given  by  Mr.  G.  to  Aliquis. 

I  will  here  quote  entire  the  first  proposition,  and  show  the  objectionable  use  of 
the  word  '  thing,'  to  which  I  have  referred  : — '  Infinity  of  Extension  is  necessarily 
existing.  1.  Even  when  the  mind  endeavours  to  remove  from  it  the  idea  of  In- 
finite Extension,  it  cannot,  after  all  its  efforts,  avoid  leaving  still  there,  the  idea  of 
such  infinity.  Let  there  be  ever  so  much  endeavour  to  displace  this  idea,  that  is, 
conceive  Infinity  of  Extension  non-existent ;  every  one,  by  a  reflex  examination  of 
his  own  thoughts,  will  find,  it  is  utterly  beyond  his  power  to  do  so.  2.  Now,  since 
even  when  we  would  remove  the  notion  of  Infinity  of  Extension  out  of  our  minds, 
we  cannot  but  leave  the  notion  of  it  behind;  from  this,  it  is  manifest.  Infinity  of 
Extension  is  necessarily  existing  :  for,  every  thing,  the  existence  of  which  we 
cannot  but  believe,  is  necessarily  existing.  3.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  Infinity  of 
Extension  necessarily  exists,  is  to  utter  a  downright  contradiction.  4.  Infinity  of 
Extension  is,  then,  necessarily  existing.' 

There  is  no  infinitely  extended  '  thing'  proved  to  exist  here ;  but  merely  an 
Hdea^  or  '  notion,''  which  men  cannot  but  *  believe.'  Now,  as  I  said  before,  if  Mr. 
G.  attaches  any  value  whatever  to  this  word  '  thing'  in  support  of  his  *  irrefragable 
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demonstration,'  I  make  bold  to  say  tha,t  his  *  Argument'  is  proved  to  be  no  argu- 
ment. It  was  doubtless  the  obvious  impropriety,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  of  this 
word  which  caused  Mr.  Southwell  to  stop  at  the  first  proposition,  and  deny  that 
men  had  any  conception  of  any  other  extended  'thing'  but  matter;  and  if  Mr. 
G.  uses  the  term  in  the  same  or  a  similar  sense  to  which  we  apply  it  to  matter, 
why  Mr.  S.  was  unquestionably  right.  If  Mr.  Holyoake  had  not  sent  me  the 
'Discussion'  between  Aliquis  and  Mr.  Gillespie  while  I  was  preparing  my  Exa- 
mination, it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  should  have  taken  a  similar  objection  to 
the  first  proposition  which  I  now  take ;  but  when  I  saw  what  Mr.  Gillespie  said 
was  really  intended,  and  all  that  was  really  intended  to  be  affirmed  by  that  propo- 
sition, namely,  *  that  there  is  (necessarily)  something  infinitely  extended 

Let  the  extension  be  of  space  merely,  or  of  matter  merely,  or  of  space  and  matter 
together,'  why  I  was  content  to  let  the  *  thing'  business  -go,  with  a  mere  passing 
objection,  being  perfectly  satisfied  I  could  refute  the  *  Argument'  without  it,  tak- 
ing the  first  prop,  as  it  ought  to  be  meant  to  be  taken,  and  as  Mr.  G.  subsequently 
said  it  was  meant  it  should  be  taken.  I  now  defy  Mr.  Gillespie  to  show,  either 
that  I  am  wrong  in  my  Examination,  taking  his  own  explication  of  prop.  1,  or 
that  he  is  right  in  his  '  Argument'  taking  the  same  grounds.  Further,  I  defy  him 
to  show  that  he  has  anywhere  in  his  '  Argument '  logically  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  any  '  thing''  called  extension,  whether  finite  or  infinite. 

When  I  have  seen  what  Mr.  Gillespie  has  to  say  to  what  I  have  now  written,  as 
well  as  to  my  Examination,  I  may  perhaps  have  some  opinions  to  advance  upon 
the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  word  '  thing'  in  props.  1  and  2. 


LETTER  TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   BLANDY,  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 


BY  ONE  OF  HIS   HEARERS. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  lecture  delivered  by  you  on  the  '  Evil 
of  Improper  Books,'  a  short  time  ago,  or  you  may  construe  silence  to  a  belief 
in  your  statements.  I  may  say  in  the  outset,  that  I  disagree  with  you  in  most 
statements  you  employed,  as  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  reason.  Your 
discourse  appeared  to  me  offensive  to  every  free  inquirer  after  truth.  Permit  me 
to  advert  to  a  link  or  two  of  the  chain  that  you,  as  a  theological  smith,  attempted 
to  rivet  with  your  clerical  hammer  You  say,  all  are  improper  books  that  in  any 
way  question  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  ought  not  to  be  read — you  add,  especially 
by  young  people.  Now,  sir,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  the  Bible,  I  contend  it  is 
our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  because  if  it  is  not  true  it  is  not  worthy  of 
belief.  If  we  are  not  to  read  books  that  do  question  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  how,  I 
ask,  ai-e  we  to  know  when  we  arrive  at  truth  ?  Again,  you  say  if  any  one  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  five,  you  ask  were  you  to  waste  your  time  to 
read  it?  Let  me  answer  this  by  asking  you  another  question:  if  you  are  correct, 
what  will  become  of  your  Bible,  which  teaches  that  one  is  three  and  three  are  only 
one  ?  This  is  hardly  safe  ground  for  one  who  believes  in  an  anti-arithmetical  godhead. 
We  are  told,  if  we  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  eternally  damned.  I  say,  away  with 
so  joyless,  so  helpless  a  creed  ;  the  soul  that  believes  it  is  darkened  indeed.  Reli- 
gion, which  should  unite  the  world,  has  thus  been  made  the  cause,  in  innumerable 
sects,  of  implacable  animosity  to  each  other.  To  hear  you  dictate  what  we  ought 
and  ought  not  to  read,  is  enough  to  fill  with  indignation  every  well-wisher  to  huma- 
nity. Yours  only  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice, 

Holywell  Cross,  Chesterfield.  George  Mawby. 

April  28th,  1850. 
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LETTER    FROM    MR.     WILLIS    KNOWLES,    HYDE. 


Sir, — T  have  had  four  dozens  of  the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  and  sent  to  town  for  one  dozen 
more.  The  following  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  T  have  supplied  with  one  copy 
each : — The  Rev.  A.  Read,  B.A.  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Crossland  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bateson. — 
The  Rev.  J,  Brooks,  Unitarian  Minister  ;  Rev.  E.  Day,  Independent  Minister  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Heywood,  Wesleyan  Minister  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson,  Primitive  Methodist  Minister  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Reer,  Catholic  Priest.  I  left  the  'Logic  of  Death'  at  the  residence  of  each 
of  the  eight  ministers,  except  Mr.  Heywood,  whom  I  met,  and  gave  it  him  in  the  street. 

The  following  note  was  also  left  for  each  minister  : — Sir, — With  your  permission,  I 
present  you  this  tract,  and  request  your  attention  to  its  contents.  The  author  '  attempts 
the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  time,  and  death.'  I,  as  well  as  other 
freethinkers  of  this  country,  consider  the  author  a  dispassionate  reasoner,  who  would 
receive  with  pleasure  any  remarks  in  refutation  or  otherwise  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  his  tract  in  favour  of  atheism.  A  letter  nvill  find  him  addressed  thus  :  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  Should  you  not  write  to 
Mr.  Holyoake,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  as  1  am  an  admirer  of  the  views 
which  he  takes  upon  these  subjects,  as  well  as  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Reasoner y  a 
weekly  paper,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Willis  Knowles. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM- 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— May  31st  [8:^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
•The  National  Reform  League'  June  2nd  [7], 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  'The  World  of  the  Future.' 

HaU  of  Science,  City  Road.— June  2nd  [7], 
a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— June  2nd  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— June  3rd,  Mr.  Austin  Holyoake,  '  Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Moore.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— June  2nd  [II |  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  I>ecture. 

Finsbury  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  66,  Bun- 
hill  Row,  St.  Luke's.— June  3rd  [8^],  Mr.  H. 
Tyrrell,  '  Random  Recitations.' 

Providence  Chapel,  Elstree  St.,  Old  St.  Pancras 
Road.— June  2nd  [6|],  ♦  The  Condition  of  Man 
at  the  Coming  of  Christ.' 


HASLAM'S  LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF 
ALL  DENOMINATIONS.  1vol., cloth    2     6 
[To  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  each. J 

Haslam's  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

1  vol.,  cloth 2    6 

[To  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  each.] 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book.     1vol.    ..     2    6 
[Or  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Owen   and    Bachelor's     Discussion   on  the 
Existence  of  God  and  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Bible.     1  vol,,  cloth      ..         ..         ..4    6 

[To  be  had  in  8  parts  at  6d.  each,  or  in 

24  numbers  at  2d,  each.] 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature.     1  voL,  cloth    2    0 
[To  be  had  in  9  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Theology  Displayed.     1vol.   ..         ..         ..     10 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper ..0    9 

Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism  . .     0    4 

The  Library  of  Reason,  complete  in  twenty- 
two  numbers  at  one  penny  each. 

R.  D.  Owen's  Popular  Tracts,  1  vol 2     6 

London :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 

Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


ON  the  1st  of  June  will  be  published  No.  1  of  a 
nev7  Monthly  Journal,  entitled,  THE 
FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and  REVIEW 
of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature.  Edited  by 
Friends  of  Truth  and  Progrsss.  Price  Twopence. 
32  Pages. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Second  Year  of 

11HE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW  of  British  and 
Foreign  Politics,  History,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  G.  Julian  Harney.  On  the  1st  of 
June  will  be  published  No.  XIII.,  being  the  first 
number  of  Vol.  II,  of  this  monthly  exponent  of 
Democratic  and  Social  Progress. 

The  contents  of  the  number  for  June  will  include 
a  Letter  from  the  Editor  on  the  Conspiracy  in 
France  to  destroy  Universal  Suffrage,  articles  on 
Democracy,  Mazzini's  work  on  the  Popedom,  &c., 
&c.  In  the  same  number  will  also  appear  certain 
Letters  excluded  from  the  Northern  Star,  including 
the  Editor's  defence  of  Chartism,  in  reply  to  a 
Renegade' s  Revelations ;  with  other  matter  impor- 
tant and  interesting  to  the  Chartists,  and  all  friends 
of  Democratic  and  Social  Reform. 

London:  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row  ;  and,  on  order,  of  Booksellers  in 
town  and  country. 


OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  pre  paid,  attended  to 

Liverpool,  March  27th,  1850. 
We,  the  undersigned,  who  are  to  sail  for  New 
York  on  board  of  the  ship  John,  R.  Skiddey,  beg 
to  return  Mr.  Spurr  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
many  services  that  he  has  rendered  us  during  our 
stay  in  Liverpool,  and  would  recommend  our  friends 
and  the  public  at  large  who  embark  from  this  port, 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Spurr.  From 
his  high  moral  character,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  and  requirements  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  feel  persuaded  that  all  who 
may  favour  him  with  a  visit  will  be  protected  from 
the  many  frauds  and  impositions  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  emigrant  is  subject  to.  Signed  on 
behalf  of  32  persons,  William  Baragwanath,  Thos. 
Harley,  James  Harley,  Joseph  Gazelee,  John  Rack- 
lyeft,  Joseph  Gazeley,  jun.,  Joseph  Wilkey,  Thos. 
Clarke,  Elijah  Hanshaw,  John  Clarke,  Maria  Love- 
land,  Ann  Harley. 
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Mr.  Rider,  one  of  my  Bradford  Committee,  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burnet  the  cur- 
rent Reasoner  and  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  with  these  words  : — '  Dear  Sir, — In  bring- 
ing these  publications  before  you,  I  am  actuated  by  no  feeling  but  that  which  I 
believe  you  are  actuated  by,  namely,  the  love  of  truth.  I  was  once  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  by  such  reasoning  as  these  tracts  contain, 
I  have  been  led  to  doubt  her  authority.  If  you  can  show  that  such  reasoning  is 
false,  you  will  render  a  great  service  to  young  men  like  myself,  who  have  no  means 
of  getting  a  higher  literature,  if  there  is  one.  I  have  no  aversion  to  the  sublimer 
doctrines  of  the  church,  nor  to  a  future  state  of  existence — I  would  rather  have 
them  true  had  I  choice,  will,  or  power  in  the  matter;  but,  unfortunately,  I  have 
not.  Neither  can  my  liking  make  them  true,  nor  can  I  reason  them  true.  Science 
does  not  assist  me  in  this  important  matter.  The  only  hope  that  I  have  is  in  the 
progress  of  humanity.  The  only  heaven  that  I  hope  for  or  can  reason  out,  is 
peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men  while  living  on  this  eai'th. — R.  R,'  Mr.  R.  reports 
that  the  Vicar,  in  noticing  atheism  in  a  recent  sermon,  said  *  it  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Bradford  in  a  most  respectable  garment.' 

W.  L.,  of  Oxford,  writes : — '  Since  I  wrote  last,  one  reader  and  friend  of  the 
Reasoner  has  died  (Edmund  Law).  He  was  visited  by  many  of  various  sects,  and 
they  were  staggered  at  his  firmness  and  adherence  to  his  convictions.  A  Metho- 
dist preacher  said  to  him,  "  Yours  is  a  leap  in  the  dark."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  so 
is  everybody's."  Then  again  he  says,  "  Yours  is  at  best  but  a  doubt."  At  the 
word  doubt  he  roused  up.     "  Doubt !  doubt !  oh  no,  not  a  bit  of  doubt."  ' 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  a  late  *  Latter  Day  Pamphlet,'  says  that  the  entrance  to 
the  church  is  '  guarded  by  angry  basilisks  ;'  that,  '  Hard  bonds  are  offered  you  to 
sign  ;  as  it  were,  a  solemn  engagement,  before  entering  ;  to  declare  your  belief  in 
incredibilities — your  determination,  in  short,  to  take  Chaos  for  Casinos,  and  Satan 
for  the  Lord  of  things,  if  he  come  with  money  in  his  pockets,  and  horsehair  and 
bombazeen  decently  wrapt  about  him.' 

W.  W.  Broom  and  Mr.  Carr,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Society,  will  discuss  every  "Wednesday  evening,  at  Fall's  Coffee-house,  Red  Cross- 
street,  Barbican,  City,  at  7  o'clock,  '  Has  Christianity  had  a  Moral  Tendency  ?' 
Admission  free. 

In  his  speech  on  the  birthday  of  Franklin — a  valuable  speech  and  no  stump- 
oratory,  republished  by  Mr.  Melson,  of  Liverpool,  from  the  New  York  Tribune — 
Horace  Greely,  editor  of  that  journal,  proposed  the  erection  of  a  large  Labour- 
Exchange  at  New  York.  He  decidedly  thinks  that  the  labouring  class,  as  a  class, 
are  worse  off  in  New  York  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  This  would  be  an 
important  fact  for  those  who  favour  social  as  opposed  to  political  agitation,  in 
England,  were  it  not  that  New  York,  being  the  American  Emporium  of  European 
Pauperism,  is  an  exceptional  case. 

The  summer  excursions  to  Brabsden  Green  commence  on  Sunday,  June  2nd, 
1850,  to  start  from  Paddington,  Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Kemp,  1a,  Bryan- 
place,  Caledonia-road ;  Mr,  Truelove,  John-street  Institute ;  and  at  the  Reasoner 
Office. 

London  i  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen'a  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
■      ►     by  J«  Wajison,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  May  29th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinpr  heard:  they  dare  th 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  ia  thei 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


THE     TERRORS     OF     CATHOLICISM. 


THE    ENDLESSNESS   OF    PAIN. 


The  engraving 
herewith  closes 
the  delineations 
from  Father  Pi- 
namonti.  We 
have  had  some  in- 
tention of  show- 
ing that  the  faith- 
ful have  found 
the  means  of  re- 
alising tortures 
on  earth  quite  as 
horrible  as  these 
of  hell.  Some 
pictui'es  extant, 
representing  the 
agonies  of  sin- 
ners on  account 
of  mere  intellec- 
tual doubt  (which 
really  did  credit 
to  their  under- 
standing), are 
quite  as  painful 
to  look  upon  as 
any  which  we 
have  here  copied. 
Besides  the  re- 
presentations at 
the  British  Mu- 
seum of  the  actual  tortures  inflicted  by 
various  sects  of  Christians,  in  openly 
persecuting  periods,  very  far  exceed  in 
atrocity  any  of  these  which  Father  Pina- 
monti's  feverish  imagination  has  bodied 
forth.     Christians  have  brought  a  worse 


hell  nearer  home 
to  us.  Those  are 
very  weak,  or 
very  inconsist- 
ent, who  are 
frightened  at  the 
future  hell,  and 
can  yet  remain 
indifferent  to  the 
present  hell, 
created  for  the 
torment  of  those 
around  them. 

But  such  a  hell 
as  Catholicism 
and  Church  of 
Englandism  de- 
pict no  man!  sable 
consecutively  to 
believe  in.  "We 
have  lately  been 
told,  with  great 
truth,  that 
'  Either  what  the 
church  insists  on 
as  essentials  are 
not  essentials, 
and  her  commis- 
sion to  dispense 
^^  them  comes  to 
naught ;  or  some  of  the  best  of  men  and 
most  saintly  of  women  are  among  the 
damned.  We  question  whether  any  one, 
professing  such  a  faith  as  this,  is  to  be  be- 
lieved upon  his  own  word.  He  professes 
a  psychological  impossibility.  No  man, 


If 
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who  would  himself  hesistate  to  put  Channing  on  the  wheel,  and  object  to  burni 
Mrs.  Fry,  feeling  that  his  reluctance  comes  of  a  good  heart,  can  believe  that  God 

will  do  these  things  on  a  scale  more  terrible The  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds, 

wrote  a  book  to  prove  that,  beyond  the  little  circle  of  choice  believers,  the  uni- 
verse is  a  vast  torture  chamber ;  and  yet  a  merrier  laugh,  a  more  exuberant  wit, 
a  greater  geniality,  was  rarely  to  be  found.  The  professional  hours  of  his  life 
were  spent,  like  those  of  some  old  painters,  in  colouring  lurid  pictures  of  his 
neighbours  clutched  by  devils,  and  the  world  in  general  swallowing  hot  pitch ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  time  he  was  free  to  dine  with  the  reprobates,  and  crack 
his  jokes  with  the  damned.'*  G.  J.  H. 

THE  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  LECTURES. 


Great  service  is  rendered  us  by  those  friends  who  supply  the  clergy,  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  with  copies  of  the  Reasoner — but  it  might  be  observed  that  the 
obligation  is  much  increased  when  clean,  neatly  folded,  copies  are  sent.  On  my 
recent  journey,  more  than  one  clergyman,  upon  whom  I  called,  brought  out  num- 
bers of  the  Reasoner  and  *  Logic  of  Death  '  which  had  been  sent  in  a  soiled,  ill- 
folded  state,  with  words  written  upon  them  in  a  bad  hand.  Always  let  the  writ- 
ing be  on  a  separate  paper,  and  as  well  done  as  possible. 

While  on  points  of  detail,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  in  all  places  where 
I  Lecture  or  Debate,  I  wish  admissions  to  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  all  newspapers 
and  journals  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  should  be  one  card  admitting  the 
'  editor  and  friends,'  and  another  for  the  '  reporter.'  It  does  not  matter  whether 
they  are  likely  to  come  or  not,  cards  should  be  sent  all  the  same — such  attentions 
are  never  thrown  away.  I  will  send  my  own  Cards  to  any  local  secretary  for  this 
purpose. 


As  one  by  one,  on  the  second  lecture  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  minister 
came  in,  his  friends  cheered  him  until  the  Lecture  Room  resembled  a  Recep- 
tion Room.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Green  opened  by  an  attack  on  my  friend,  Mr.  Gunn, 
on  account  of  the  placard  (quoted  last  week),  which,  in  want  of  a  better  pun, 
he  styled  fireing  off  a  gun.  Mi\  Gunn  answered  that  the  name  of  Green  was  as  ua" 
fortunate  as  that  of  Gunn,  and  admitted,  had  he  been  disposed  to  retaliate,  of  as  face- 
tious an  application.  In  the  midst  of  a  half-hour's  speech  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greeu,  turn- 
ing to  me,  said,  '  Of  course  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,'  and  then,  as  if 
agitated  by  some  misgiving,  he  added,  '  You  do  believe  in  God,  do  you  not?'  I 
rose,  and  answered  '  No,'  with  a  slight  intonation  of  surprise  at  the  assumption. 
I  said  the  last  time  I  gave  that  answer  it  cost  me  six  months'  imprisonment,  but  if 
the  same  result  followed  then,  I' had  no  other  answer  to  give.  The  audience  ma- 
nifested much  satisfaction,  which  Mr.  Green  expressed  astonishment  at,  that 
atheism  should  be  so  applauded  in  a  Christian  town.  I  corrected  this  impression, 
as  it  was  evidently  not  the  atheism,  which  they  did  not  understand,  but  the  frank- 
ness of  the  reply.  The  answer,  however,  caused  Mr.  Green  much  mental  disturb- 
ance. He  held  up  before  me  a  very  bad  umbrella,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  that 
had  a  maker  ?  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  restrained  a  smile.  So  bad  an  um- 
brella did  not  seem  to  me  to  need  a  maker ;  and  if  Mr.  Green  had  said  it  had  no 
maker,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  raising  a  question  about  it.  Mr.  Green  of 
course  *  worked  '  the  design  argument.    The  end  of  his  speech  was  recorded  by 
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the  chairman,  Mr.  Pringle,  as  follows: — 'Rev.  Mr.  Green  challenges  Mr.  G.  J. 
Holyoake  to  show  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  obligation,  or  duty,  denying 
the  being  of  a  God.'  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  I  agreed  to  meet  Mr. 
Green  in  public  debate  upon  it  as  soon  as  the  discussion  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford is  over. 

The  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Society,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
then  came  up  and  desired  to  know  if  I  would  meet  a  gentleman  whom  they  would 
put  forward,  which  I  agreed  to  do  when  the  debate  with  Mr.  Green  should  be  over. 
1  was  told  that  they  had  besought  Dr.  Vaughan  to  appear  on  their  behalf,  but  that 
is  hardly  likely — besides,  the  Dr.  is  too  wise  in  his  generation  to  set  such  an 
example. 

I  have  I  eceived  a  pleasant  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruthei'ford,  and  have  written 
to  my  committee  agreeing  to  enter  upon  the  debate  on  July  8th. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fice,  of  Ipswich,  whose  lecture  on  '  Infidelity  Developed'  we 
noticed  some  time  ago,  has  at  length  published  it  in  a  two  shilling  volume.  I  go 
down  on  Monday,  June  the  10th,  to  answer  it  in  the  same  town.  G.  J.  H. 


FATHER  NEWMAN'S  LECTURES. 


Turning  a  few  yards  out  of  the  noisy  thoroughfare  of  the  Strand  into  the  '  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,'  [King  William  Street,  Strand,]  in  a  room  capable  of  holding 
600  or  700  people,  lately  used  as  a  dancing  saloon — we  behold  at  one  end  a  high 
altar,  crowned  with  a  miniature  temple  adorned  with  vases  and  artificial  flowers, 
aud  huge  candles,  displaying  a  carved  gilt  crucifix,  and  inscribed  '  Sanctissimum 
Sacramentum.'  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  smaller  altar,  with  pictures  and  flimsy 
drapery,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Before  a  gaudily  painted  organ  screen,  in 
a  gallery  fronting  the  high  altar,  are  ten  or  twelve  men  habited  in  ecclesiastical 
garb,  prepared  to  chaunt  the  vesper  service.  Near  the  altar  itself  are  numerous 
priests,  among  whom  the  majestic  figure  of  Dr.  Wiseman  is  conspicuous;  the 
body  of  the  chapel  is  crowded  with  people,  and  all  are  hushed  in  impressive 
silence,  as  a  spare  figure,  with  a  pale  countenance,  and  sharp,  thin  features,  enters 
the  pulpit.  It  is  Father  Newman,  once  a  fellow-labourer  with  Dr.  Pusey  at 
Oxford,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest ;  and  he  seeks  to  show  that  all  who  desire 
spiritual  rest  and  truth  should  follow  him  *from  Oxford  to  Rome.'  He  describes 
with  sarcastic  phrases,  whose  sting  is  in  their  truth,  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  there  can  be  no  firm  faith  where  there  is 
no  fixed  authority.  In  this  sentiment  originated  the  movement  4)f  1833,  and  the 
certainty  which  all  i-everent  minds  seek  after  can  only  be  found  in  Catholicism. 

It  is  not  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  in  spite  of  this  uncertainty  Chris- 
tians find  comfort  and  peace  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  '  God  forbid,'  said 
Mr.  Newman,  '  that  I  should  deny  the  reality  of  this.  It  is  not  for  me  to  do  so. 
In  years  gone  by,  I  myself  enjoyed  peace  and  comfort  in  them.  Having  in  my 
own  person  experienced  those  feelings,  I  cannot  deny  their  existence  in  you.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  them  from  you,  but  I  wish  to  take  from  you  your  confidence 
in  them  as  the  proofs  of  final  grace,'  '  If  the  power  and  reality  of  such  feelings 
were  allowed  to  be  evidences  of  the  truth  of  any  church,  we  should  be  more  than 
ever  at  a  loss  where  to  find  rest,  because  in  Wesleyism  and  in  Catholicism  we 
could  find  far  more  powerful  examples  than  in  what  is  called  the  Protestant  Church. 
If  it  were  required  to  point  out  the  highest  character  among  heretics  for  devo- 
tion, energy,  and  benevolence,  who  could  be  named  but  John  Wesley  ?  The 
death-bed  of  many  other  men  of  the  most  various  and  opposite  opinions,  showed 
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that  even  in  the  "last  dread  scene  of  all  "  personal  conviction  was  sufficient  to 
produce  calmness  and  confidence.  There  was  one,  who  for  three  months  suflfered 
agonies  unutterable,  who  exclaimed  in  his  anguish,  "  So  much  torture,  O  God  I 
to  kill  a  poor  worm  !  Yet  if  by  one  word  I  could  shorten  this  misery,  I  would 
not  say  it."  And  at  last,  folded  his  arms,  and  calmly  said,  "  Now  I  die !"  Yet 
this  man  was  an  avowed  infidel,  and,  worse,  an  apostate  priest.' 

The  effect  produced  by  Father  Newman  is  remarkable.  He  reads  with  great 
rapidity  from  a  MS.  held  close  to  his  face,  hesitates  occasionally,  and  coughs  fre- 
quently;  yet  such  is  his  earnestness  of  manner  and  felicity  of  diction,  that  a  very 
miscellaneous  audience  (from  the  Countess  to  the  hod-man)  were  kept  in  close  at- 
tention for  twice  the  period  of  an  ordinary  sermon. — (Abridged  from  the  Inquirer). 

If  then,  it  is  possible  for  *  avowed  infidels'  to  live  and  die  in  serene  heroism  and 
religious  peace,  what  are  the  indisputable  signs  which  mark  the  true  believer? 
The  very  candour  of  Mr.  Newman's  representations  bears  witness  to  the  intellec- 
tual weakness  of  his  cause.  The  person  of  whom  he  speaks  as  *  an  apostate  priest' 
was  Blanco  White,  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  confessors  of  religious  free- 
thought.  Panthea. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  FREE  INQUIRERS'  SOCIETY. 

Brethren, —  At  a  time  like  this,  when  old  dogmas  are  subjected  to  the  test  of 
reason,  new  ideas  are  springing  up,  and  age-worn  creeds  passing  away,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  secure  for  their  fellow-thinkers  perfect  freedom  of  utterance,  be 
their  profession  what  it  may.  With  a  view  to  assist  inquiry,  a  few  earnest  workers 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  also  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  '  Union  is  strength.'  We  deplore  the  tendency  of  the  prejudiced  to 
stop  the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  likely  to  be  the  only 
conservator  of  mind.  Holding  this  as  a  truth  of  no  mean  import,  we  are  resolved, 
as  a  society,  to  carry  conviction  of  our  sincere  advocacy  of  its  claims. 

Our  aim  is  to  unite  all  creeds  under  one  head — the  Brotherhood  of  Love. 
Knowledge  will  be  our  prime  conservation  ;  we  cannot  exist  where  ignorance  has 
place,  for  there  will  be  ever  found  superstition  and  bigotry  in  their  grossest  forms. 
We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  enlighten  all ;  the  records  of  the  past  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  experience  of  the  present;  ample  reasons  will  be  given  for 
the  rejection  of  books  of  fabulous  import,  as  guides  to  religious  feeling,  and  we 
shall  labour  to  remove  the  clouds  of  error  that  the  incantations  of  priests  in  the 
dark  ages  have  left. 

't  Convinced  that  vast  errors  are  interwoven  with  the  popular  theology,  we  shall 
unhesitatingly  battle  with  them  all,  seeking  to  enfranchise  thought,  and  confer  be- 
neficial results  on  those  who  may  come  after  us.  Believing  that  life  is  but  a  con- 
dition, we  wish  to  render  it  as  happy  as  possible ;  the  present  system  bas  failed 
by  reason  of  its  narrow  views,  its  sectarian  influences,  and  its  fearful  conditions  ; 
ours  can  only  triumph  by  the  broadest  plan  of  toleration  for  the  errors  of  all,  and 
a  self-imposed  duty  of  leaving  the  world  happier  and  wiser  than  we  found  it. 

Having  thus  briefly  set  forth  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  we  ask  for  your  assist- 
ance. It  is  our  intention  to  issue  periodically  tracts  on  various  departments  of 
theology;  but  we  must  be  numerous  in  order  to  make  them  efficient  and  of  exten- 
sive circulation.  Being  also  aware  of  the  necessity  there  exists  for  able  speakers 
at  the  various  discussions  and  public  meetings,  we  shall  devote  our  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  our  members  for  such  service,  knowing  that  diffidence  forms  a  bar- 
rier at  which  many  may  halt,  and  that  excellent  ideas  are  frequently  lost  to  society 
for  want  of  due  utterance  and  development.  We  meet  on  every  Tuesday  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  inquiry,  free  and  unrestricted. 

British  Coffee  Rooms,  Edgeware  Road.  Salvator. 
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BoMBASTES  FtJRioso  OF  THE  *  BANNER.' — Mr.  Miall  has  reprinted  the  article 
from  which  this  is  an  extract,  and  appended  to  it  very  copious  quotations  from 
the  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Banner  against  himself  and  Dr.  Price.     Mr. 
Miall,  we  gladly  recognise,  is  a  changed  man  since  the  days  of  the  Southwark 
election.     He  has  suffered  persecution — perhaps  he  will  not  inflict  it  any  more. 
There  are  few  men  in  the  Churches  more  frankly  daring  and  chivalric  now  than 
Mr.  Edward  Miall.     It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  register  the  following  passage, 
the  application  of  which  to  our  own  position  in  relation  to  the  Churches  it  is  need- 
less to  point  out: — '  In  an  article  in  the  British  Banner,  occupying  four  colunms 
and  a  half,  may  be  seen,  in  all  the  glory  of  capital  letters,  the  following  sentence, 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  be  the  moral  of  the  whole — "  We  no  longer  stand  identified 
with  the  Anti-state-church    Association."     After    picturing    to    ourselves    the 
dismay — nay,  the  blank  despair — which  this  solemn  public  announcement  would 
create  among  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  we  tried,  as  is  our  wont, 
to  fix  attention  upon  the  alleviating  circumstances  of  the  case.     We  thought  that 
the  defection  from  the  movement  of  a  newspaper  which,  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  had  commenced,  according  to  the  averments  of  its  advertising  agents,  with  a 
weekly  circulation  of  seventeen  thousand,  and  had  managed  to  write  itself  down  to 
four  thousand,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  number  at  starting — and  which,  to 
save  itself  from  pecuniary  ruin,  had  been  compelled  to  raise  by  a  fifth  its  original 
price — might,  possibly,  fail  of  carrying  with  it   the  entire  body  of  Anti-state- 
churchmen.     We  remembered  what  the  editor  of  the   Banner  admits,  that  his 
attachment  to  the  organisation,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  has 
been — not  "for  the  last  year  or  two"  only,  but  from  the  beginning — little  more 
than  "  nominal ;"  and  that  his  public  labours  on  its  behalf  have  scarcely  merited 
even  that  equivocal  description.     The  edge  of  our  grief  and  terror  was  somewhat 
taken  off  by  our  conviction  that,  at  the  forthcoming  Triennial  Conference,  an 
effort  would  have  been  made,  at  the  instance  of  the  Executive  Committee  itself, 
to  omit  from  the  list  of  future  members  all  names,  however  respectable,  which 
stood  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of  counsel  or  of  work — and  that  the  name  of  the 
editor  of  the  British  Banner  would  certainly  have  been  among  them ;  and  this 
conviction  of  ours  ushered  in  the  consoling  assurance  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  hardly  be  frightened  out  of  their  self-possession  by  a  result  which  they 
have  looked  at  as  one  possibly  to  be  desired.     And,  finally,  our  alarm  was  soothed 
into  comparative  moderation  by  reflections  such  as  these :  that  there  are  men  in  this 
odd  world  of  ours  who  have  a  very  ridiculous  notion  that  they  "  bear  up  the 
pillars  thereof" — that  the  British  churches  can  furnish  at  least  one  specimen  of 
Dame  Partington  and  her  mop — that  this  age  is  rather  too  far  advanced  in  self- 
respect  to  be  cowed  into  servility  by  bully  Bottoms,  whose  style  of  writing  says 
plainly,  with  their  prototype,  "  Yet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  1  could  play 
Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split" — and  that,  after  all, 
things  that  are  not  in  themselves  strong  enough  and  vital  enough,  after  several 
years'  growth,  to  survive  a  voluminous  puff  of  black  smoke,  have  no  very  good 

title  to  further  existence The  views  of  Mr.  Miall,   so   strongly  denounced 

by  the  Banner,  relate  to  the  scriptural  status  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
shall  assume  that  they  are  incorrect,  and  that,  if  generally  prevalent,  would  prove 
mischievous.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  has  broached  them  under  a  sense  of  fidelity  to 
his  own  convictions,  and  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  read  them  to  have  discussed 
them  in  a  candid  and  respectful  temper,   how  is  their  dreaded  influence  most 
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likely  to  be  realised  ?  Are  sensible  men  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  topic  the  calm 
investigation  of  which  is  a  crime  so  flagrant  that  he  who  ventures  upon  it  must  be 
brought  out,  together  with  everything  with  which  he  is  associated,  and  publicly 
hooted  into  oblivion?  Will  it  do,  in  this  day,  to  label  such  sentiments  as 
"  poison,"  and  then  crush,  if  possible,  all  the  machinery  for  doing  good  with  which 
the  man  who  has  promulgated  them  happens  to  stand  connected  ?  Is  not  this  a 
certain  mode  of  investing  the  error  with  a  factitious  importance  ?  Might  it  not 
be  much  more  effectually  met  by  a  little  dispassionate  reasoning  ?  The  editor  of 
the  Banner  is  doing  pi'ejudice  to  the  men  he  rushes  forward  to  defend.  If  we 
were  to  do  them  the  gross  injustice  of  accepting  him  as  their  accredited  represen- 
tative, we  should  be  compelled  to  doubt  whether  a  position  which  can  only  be 
maintained  by  shrouding  it  in  darkness,  and  threatening  annihilation  to  all  who 
approach  it,  can  be  thought  tenable  by  fair  argument.  But  we  will  not  so  insult 
them.  We  content  ourselves  with  suggesting  that  they  owe  it  to  their  own 
opinions,  upon  which  the  Banner  is  heaping  unmerited  disgrace,  to  disown  this 
method  of  settling  controversies  on  matters  of  religious  import.  But  if  the 
policy  of  this  mode  of  assault  be  bad,  the  principle  is  worse.  This  ever-recurring 
cry  of  "  poison,"  "  heresy,"  *•  infidelity,"  and  so  on — meant  to  scare  the  churches 
from  free  but  reverend  inquiry — is  but  another  form  of  the  blazing  faggot  and 
the  inquisitional  tortures.  Had  the  editor  of  the  Banner  lived  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  temper  which  he  now  exhibits  in  frothy  denunciations  would  have 
taken  form  in  ferocious  deeds.  He  would  have  laboured  with  Bonner  to  stop  the 
Keformation,  He  would  have  called  toleration  a  "hellish  doctrine."  He  would 
have  stifle4  discussion  to  save  things  as  they  were.  He  chooses  to  stand  in 
relation  to  his  convictions,  precisely  as  all  persecutors  have  done  to  theirs — and 
he  tries  to  kill  what  he  takes  to  be  error,  by  destroying  those  who  hold  it.  It  is 
tim0  for  those  who  execrate  this  abominable  tyranny  manfully  to  come  forth  and 
rebuke  it.' — Nonconformist,  April  10th. 

Creed  ahd  Conduct. — To  make  speculative  belief  the  rule  absolute  of  conduct 
is  not  easy.  The  *  flesh'  rebels  and  overpowers  us.  Yet  even  in  defeat  the  intel- 
lect vindicates  its  superiority,  and  finds  the  best  possible  reasons  for  its  defeat.  A 
Spanish  priest  once,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  fight  like  lions,  added,  in  the  ardour 
of  enthusiasm,  'Reflect,  my  brethren,  that  whoever  falls  to-day  in  battle  sups  to- 
night in  Paradise.'  Thunders  of  applause  saluted  the  sentiment.  The  fight  began, 
the  ranks  wavered,  the  priest  took  to  his  heels — when  a  soldier  stopping  him 
referred  reproachfully  to  the  promised  supper  in  Paradise.  '  True,  my  son,  true,' 
said  the  priest,  *  but  I  never  eat  suppers.'  Is  not  that  unanswerable  ?  Many 
believe  firmly  in  predestination.  An  American  paper  revives  an  old  anecdote 
under  this  head.  '  Do  you  believe  in  predestination  ?'  said  the  captain  of  a 
Mississippi  steamer  to  a  clergyman  who  happened  to  be  travelling  with  him.  *0f 
course  I  do.'  '  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.'  *  Why  ?'  *  Because  I  intend  to  pass 
that  boat  ahead  in  fifteen  consecutive  minutes,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  pine  knots 
and  loaded  safety  valves.  S  >  don't  be  alarmed,  for  if  the  boilers  ain't  to  burst  they 
won't,'  Here  the  divine  began  putting  on  his  hat,  and  looking  \eTy  much  like 
backing  out,  which  the  captain  observing  said,  *  I  thought  you  said  you  believed  in 
predestination,  and  what  is  to  be  will  be.'  *  So  I  do  ;  but  I  prefer  being  a  little 
nearer  the  stern  when  it  takes  place.'  The  truth  is,  arguing  on  principles  of  pre- 
destination is  arguing  in  a  circle.  A  thief  tried  to  excuse  himself  to  his  judge  by 
informing  his  lordship  that  he  had  from  all  eternity  been  destined  to  commit  the 
particular  theft  for  which  he  was  tried.  *  Very  well,'  answered  the  judge,  *and  I 
was  destined  to  sentence  you  to  the  treadmill,' — Leader,  No.  4. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


THE    SOCIAL    CONGRESS    OF    1850. 


Would  you  permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  occupy  your  '  Platform  "  with  a  few 
comments  upon  the  Social  Congress,  recently  held  in  London  ?  1  trust  I  shall 
receive  that  justice  at  your  hands  which  I  am  apprehensive  the  Weekly  Tribune 
would  not  afford  me,  seeing  that  on  a  former  occasion  it  admitted  a  gross  personal 
attack  upon  me,  replete  with  misrepresentation,  and  yet  declined  to  insert  a  reply. 
I  must  acquit  the  gentleman  who  is  proprietor  and  senior  editor  of  that  otherwise 
useful  journal,  of  this  unfairness.  I  can  only  regret  that  he  did  not  exercise  his 
veto  with  firmness,  and  prevent  his  assistants  from  allowing  an  attack  and  denying 
a  reply,  and  covering  the  injustice  by  giving  me  '  advice'  in  lieu  of  fair  play. 

In  your  article  entitled  *  Legislation  on  Theology  at  the  Social  Congress,'  you 
expressed  your  regret  at  the  policy  of  the  Congress  on  this  vital  subject.  In  this 
regret  I  most  cordially  concur.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  upon 
this  question  in  CongreBS  was  inconsiderable  — only  one.  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
and  Scotland  were  in  that  minority.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  north,  therefore, 
voted  against  retaining  the  objectionable,  not  to  say  invidious,  law.  A  large  and 
influential  minority  ought  always  to  command  respect,  and  where  it  is  possible, 
consistent  with  justice,  to  avoid  committing  that  minority  to  a  policy  against  which 
it  most  emphatically  protests,  it  should  be  done.  Now,  by  omitting  the  law  touch- 
ing theology,  as  was  proposed,  neither  the  majority  nor  minority  would  have  been 
compromised,  but  this  tender  question  left  open.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  allowed  'every  individual,  of  whatever  creed  or  sect, 
the  most  perfect  unmolested  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  express  and 
advocate,  with  temper  and  fairness,  his  opinion  upon  all  subjects,'  is  rescinded,  and 
those  words  only  remain  that  *  deprecate'  a  policy  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, would  be  deemed  imperative  by  vast  numbers  of  the  most  determined  and 
sincere  friends  of  progress.  This  is  a  grave  mistake — a  mistake  against  which  I 
warned  the  Congress  in  the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  language  I  could  employ. 
The  impression  produced  in  the  country  will  certainly  be,  that  the  sceptical 
portion  of  the  social  reformers  who  comprise,  at  least,  seven-eighths  of  the  move- 
ment, feel  that  a  slight  has  been  cast,  though  indirect  only,  upon  their  '  ante- 
cedents,' while  the  religious  supporters  of  the  cause,  who  are  but  a  '  select  few,' 
will  have  no  further  assurance  of  our  neutrality,  as  a  society,  upon  theological 
tenets,  than  our  complete  silence  would  have  afforded.  If  it  be  necessary  that  a 
law  of  this  kind  be  passed  in  connection  with  the  Social  Reform  League,  on  the 
same  ground  ought  a  similar  rule  to  have  appeared  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  or  Parliamentary  Reform  Association.  Supposing  these 
bodies  had  been  accused  of  identifying  themselves  with  theological  matters, 
because  some  of  its  more  prominent  members  had  appeared  in  religious  contro- 
versies, as  was  the  case  with  Miall,  G.  Thompson,  Colonel  Thompson,  W.  J.  Fox, 
Rev.  Mr.  McKerrew,  and  even  John  Bright,  what  would  have  been  the  reply  of 
these  bodies  ?  They  would  have  pointed  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  and  chal- 
lenged their  accusers  to  find  anything  bearing  the  least  reference  to  theology. 
This  would  have  been  deemed  conclusive.    Why  not  allow  the  same  answer  to 
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suffice  in  our  case  ?  The  dignity  of  silence  would  have  had  greater  weight,  and 
bore  the  appearance  of  more  sincerity  and  independence,  than  all  the  invidious 
*  deprecations'  that  could  be  alleged.  The  fact  is,  the  thing  is  in  bad  taste,  and  can 
only  lead  to  unpleasantness.  As  I  repeat,  while  it  fails  to  tender  any  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  Christian  socialist,  it  disparages  the  earnest  eflforts  of  those  friends 
who  believe  that  the  direct  enemy  to  the  advancement  not  of  social  reform  merely, 
but  of  liberty  and  progress  of  every  kind,  is  the  dark  spirit  of  superstition  and 
priestcraft.  So  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  protection  or  an  advantage  to  the  Chris- 
tian socialist,  it  places  him  in  the  same  dilemma  as  the  infidel.  He  has  no  more 
right  at  our  meetings  to  propound  association  on  purely  religious  grounds,  than  the 
sceptic  on  merely  anti-religious  grounds.  If  I  am  to  be  prevented  from  introduc- 
ing the  word  infidelity,  the  Rev.  Professor  Maurice,  or  any  gentleman  who  thinks 
with  him,  must  not  be  permitted  to  mention  the  word  Christianity.  Both  may  be 
offensive  to  the  '  prejudices'  of  the  respective  parties.  What  a  farce  !  Why  not 
have  retained  the  original  law  which  granted  every  individual  *  the  most  perfect 
unmolested  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  express  and  advocate,  with  temper 
and  fairness,  his  opinions  upon  all  subjects  ?'  This  would  have  given  legitimate 
scope  to  all  parties,  leaving  trutJi  to  determine,  in  the  end,  who  were  right.  After 
all  it  will  come  to  this.  It  is  no  use,  out  of  mock  conciliation,  denying  it.  In  our 
private  and  public  meetings,  as  social  reformers,  there  is  no  doubt  both  parties,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  convictions,  will  speak  out.  There  will  be  nothing  genuine  or 
healthy  without  it.  Mutual  distrust  will  destroy  all  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  movement  will  end  in  failure,  or  in  division. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  continue  to  advocate  the  glorious  principles  of 
social  emancipation  in  that  manner  which  appears  to  my  mind  the  most  judicious. 
While  exercising  the  right  of  private  judgment  myself,  I  shall  be  proud  to  see 
those  who  pursue  a  different  policy  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

My  experience  teaches  me,  however,  that  in  promulgating  these  principles  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  elucidate  them  in  the  mopt  clear  and  effective  manner  possible, 
but  also  to  examine  into  the  obstructions  which  impede  their  development  and  re- 
alisation. Following  this  course,  I  boldly  affirm  that  the  greatest  impediment  to 
their  progress  is  priestcraft.  Hence  my  continual  endeavour  to  expose,  in  its  most 
naked  forms,  this  monster-nuisance  of  the  age.  Honourable  exceptions  there  are, 
but  as  an  order  the  priesthood  of  all  sects  are  the  implacable  foes  to  progress,  not 
only  in  social,  but  political,  educational,  and,  even,  physical  science.  Priestcraft 
is  essentially  obstructive.  It  is  in  its  element  when  arresting,  not  premating, 
human  improvement.  Jt^  forte  is  to  operate  as  a  clog,  not  a  spur  to  progression. 
Priestcraft  is  the  \iorm  of  the  moral  world.  Tt  lives  healthiest  in  the  most  vitiated 
atmosphere.  Its  most  nutritious  food  is  corruption.  At  all  times  its  object  and 
tendency  is  the  same — the  enslavement  of  the  human  mind — the  contraction  and 
paralisation  of  its  faculties.  Every  additional  ray  of  intelligence  which  dawns 
upon  humanity  alarms  it,  as  does  the  blaze  of  the  faggot  the  beast  of  prey.  It 
loves  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  its  deeds  are  evil.  While  this  monster 
roams  at  large,  unchecked  and  unopposed,  I  have  little  hope  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  our  cause.  I,  therefore,  caution  our  friends  against  seeking  to  con- 
ciliate it  with  gentle  words  and  placid  smiles.  They  have  no  effect  upon  it  but  to 
excite  its  secret  contempt.  To  destroy  its  power  effectually,  we  must  meet  it 
boldly,  fearlessly,  resolutely.  It  is  always  a  coward  when  it  discovers  its  opponent 
is  honest  and  courageous.  Let  it  know  you  are  in  earnest,  and  your  victory  is 
half  gained.     Persevere,  therefore,  in  a  manly  tone,  devoid  of  ribaldry  or  scur- 
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rilitj,  to  oppose  this  spirit,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  and  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  its  power  will  pass  away 

*  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,* 

leaving  the  glorious  light  of  knowledge  to  fall  upon  mankind,  sweetly  and  placidly, 
nourishing  the  seeds  of  truth  and  liberty,  and  imparting  freshness  and  purity  to 
the  progress  of  mankind.  Robert  Cooper. 


LETTER    FROM    MR.    GILLESPIE. 


Dear  Sir, — It  seems  to  me,  on  reflection,  to  be  proper  that  I  should  take  some 
notice  of  a  letter  of  Aliquis's,  appearing  in  last  week's  Reasoner  (No.  3,  Vol.  IX.) 

The  letter  in  question,  indeed,  is,  as  a  whole,  more  your  affair  than  mine.  Look 
you  to  it.  It  seriously  finds  serious  fault  with  you  :  and,  so  far  as  its  blaming  you 
is  concerned,  it  is — in  other  words,  apart  from  one  or  two  clauses,  together  with 
your  own  bracketed  addendum,  it  is — none  of  my  direct  business.  Though,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  should  have  felt  inclined  to  expatiate  on  the  indelicacy  in  Aliquis,* 
and  the  injustice  in  general,  of  his  taking  you  to  task  as  he  has  done.  He  rates 
you  rather  soundly  for  '  tolerating '  my  letter — published  in  No.  2,  Vol.  IX. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that,  in  the  matter  of  tolerating — that  is,  inserting — the  same, 
you  had  no  alternative.  You  published,  without  asking  my  leave,  two  supple- 
ments to  two  numbers  of  this  your  periodical,  wholly  taken  up  with  Mr.  W. 
Chilton's  attack  on  my  *  Argument,  a  j?Won.'  And  how,  then,  could  you  have 
refused,  without  gross  unfairness,  to  tolerate,  i.  e.,  insert,  a  (short)  letter  from  me, 
referring  to  that  long  attack?  In  fine,  it  was  nothing  more  than  simply  your  duty 
to  tolerate  me  in  the  way  you  did. 

I  purposely  refrain — as  heretofore — from  entering,  in  this  form,  on  the  subject 
of  Aliquis's  '  paper.' — D.  V.,  Aliquiswill,  in  due  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
receive  what  he  seeks  for — tho'  not  to  the  effect  he  desires.  He  shall  have  enough, 
I  promise  him  :  and  perhaps,  after  all  the  outcry,  he,  that  went,  so  anxiously,  seek- 
ing wool,  may  come  home,  and  know  he  comes  home,  shorn. 

With  reference,  farther,  to  Aliquis's  communication,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
ask  :  granting  his  writing  had  '  philosophical  calmness, '  what  was  the  use  of  the 
calmness,  unless  the  philosophy  itself  were  present  ?     The  calmness  I  may  hav^ 
observed  :  the  philosophy  neither  I,  nor  others,  ever  saw.     The  following  provs 
it.    I  can  answer  for  my  public,  that  Aliquis's  philosophical  calmness  (so  diffepnt 
from  calm  philosophy)  did  not  at  all  affect  them  injuriously.     And   as  for  the 
atheistical  public,  Mr.  Chilton  has  printed  sixteen  close  pages — filling  two  ^tire 
supplements — showing  that  he  considered  his,  and  your,  public  had  no  re^on  to 
be  convinced  of  anything  (except  perhaps  the  calmness)  by  anything  wr"'®'^  ^7 
Aliquis.     In  short,  Mr.  C.  has  shown,  at  great  length,  and,  in  my  opir^^^j  very 
satisfactorily,  that  all  former  assaults  on  *  The  Argument '  must  be  ^emed  as 
good  for  nothing. 

Ere  I  conclude,  I  must  emphatically  say,  that  I  shall  not  be  bet'^^d,  against 
my  will,  into  a  correspondence  with  Aliquis,  till  the  work  I  have  '■  ^^^  press  be 

*  I  may  take  this  fit  opportunity  to  say,  that  I  observed,  with  high^^*i"<^^tion)  how 
much  money  Aliquis  has  been  enabled  to  give  to  the  Reasoner  fund'^^^^'^Y  testifying 
his  great  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  to  an  organ,  which  he  deems  right  ,  useful — ^a  cause 
and  organ  which  I  had  thought  (till  corrected  by  your  corresponded  included,  in  their 
idealj  liberty  to  express  opinions  on  both  sides,  and  the  duty  of  he^^S  the  other  party, 
according  to  the  well-known  precept. 
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published— the  work,  I  mean,  alluded  to,  lately,*  by  my  excellent  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan.  The  causes  of  delay  on  my  part  fall  not  to  be  entered  on 
here.  In  brief,  then,  this  letter  appeared  to  be  necessary— but  there  must  really 
be  no  more  of  it :  T  am  particularly  engaged  otherwise. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  admire  your  magnanimity,  and  thank  you  for  your  fair- 
ness to  me,  on  all  occasions  calling  for  the  exercise  of  your  discretionary  power. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  have  obeyed  the  controversial  precept,  Audi  alteram 
partem,  I  remain,  dear  §ir,  yours  faithfully, 

Torebanehill,  near  Bathgate,  North  Britain.  William  Gillespie. 

.  May  3rd,  1850. 

P.S.  The  mistake,  consisting  in  not  adding  an  e  to  your  name,  where  it  occurs 
first  in  my  letter  (in  No.  2)— a  mistake  so  ingeniously  and  fully  adverted  to  in 
your  foot  note  (*) — was  an  overlooked  blunder  committed  by  my  clerk  in  copying 
over  the  said  letter, /or  the  especial  use  and  benefit  of  your  printer. 

LETTER    TO     MR.    GILLESPIE. 


Sir, — Permit  me,  from  your  Platform,  to  publicly  thank  Mr.  Gillespie  for  the 
copy  of  his  work,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  send  to  me.  Also  to  say,  that  I 
shall  peruse  it  with  all  due  attention ;  with  that  earnestness  that  such  a  grave, 
all-important  subject  deserves ;  that  I  will  let  him  know  the  result  of  such  perusal ; 
that  the  suggestions  in  his  letter  shall  be  complied  with  ;  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
free,  but  generous,  criticisms.  Yours  obediently, 

W.  W.  Broom. 


[We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  copies  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  G.  in  a  former  letter,  which  we  are  distributing  to  suitable  readers. 
—Ed.] 

THE    CREATION     OF     THE     WORLD. 


Sir, — I  beg  permission  to  occupy  a  small  space  on  your  '  Platform,'  which  you 
J  say  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  oppose  atheism  by  truth. 

Atheists  say  that  the  earth  was  not  created  by  God;  if  that  be  the  case,  it  must 
undeniably  have  been  self-created.  Now,  if  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  system 
•ere  self-created,  it  leaves  an  evidential  inference  to  be  drawn,  that  as  matter  has 
b^en  self-created,  we  may  expect  every  day  to  see  entirely  new  self-created  worlds 
appear.  If  fresh  worlds  were  created,  they  would  so  influence  the  present  celes- 
tiaisystem  by  their  attractive  power,  that  its  present  equilibrium  would  be  imme- 
diatty  disturbed,  and  would  gradually  cause  worlds  to  unite  by  mutual  attraction, 
and  bcome  the  commencement  of  an  eternal  chaos  through  an  eternity  of  space. 
It  theifore  proves  that  as  the  planetary  worlds  must  have  remained  alike  in  size 
and  number  at  their  creation  as  at  the  present  moment,  to  preserve  that  balanc- 
ing pow*,  and  harmonious  arrangement  by  which  they  are  governed,  there  is  no 
such  thintg^s  self-created  matter.     Then  matter  must  have  had  a  creator. 

First  Qugtion.  Can  any  argument  be  brought  forward  to  overthrow  the  above, 
if  so,  what  iJL? 

Second  Qi^tion.  If  not,  is  there  anything  to  wonder  at  in  God's  preventing 
the  possibility^^-  human  research  penetrating  his  own  first  cause,  who  has  been 
such  an  extens^  creator  that  man's  feeble  imagination  staggers  at  the  bona  fide 
evidence  of  a  u,(\  Rosse's  telescope  ? 

London,  Aprik^h^  isso.  An  Admirer  of  Truth. 

P.S.  I  may  as  v^i  add  that  I  disbelieve  in  a  hereafter  as  being  contrary  to  reason. 

[Will  those  who\^g^er  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  our  querist  ? — Ed.] 

Viz.,  in  No.  9,  Vol.  VIII. 
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A    KAFIR    IN     SEARCH     OF    A    RELIGION. 


Dear  Sir, — About  three  jears  since,  I  purchased,  at  a  second-hand  book  shop,  for 
the  sum  of  five  shillings,  a  work  entitled  '  Letters  of  an  Egyptian  Kafir  on  a  Visit  to 
England  in  Search  of  a  Religion,  enforcing  some  neglected  views  regarding  the  duty  of 
Theological  Inquiry,  and  the  Morality  of  Human  Interference  with  it.' 

On  reading  it  I  was  so  struck  with  its  merits  that  I  determined  to  become  the  posses- 
sor of  another  copy  of  it.  The  bookseller,  however^  now  demanded  ten  shillings  for  it.  On 
asking  the  reason  of  this  increase  in  price,  I  was  informed  that  '  it  was  the  only  copy 
left  him  —  that  another  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  price,  as  the  work  had  been 
printed  for  private  circulation,  and  before  it  was  sent  away  from  the  printing  office  a  fire 
took  place  therein,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  copies  were  burned.' 

Under  these  circumstances,!  gave  the  ten  shillings  for  it  j  and,  I  apprehend,  few  who 
read  the  work  will  consider  the  money  ill  laid  out. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  religious  book  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  think  its  publication  in 
your  periodical  would  be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  '  free  inquiry.' 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mr.  Holyoake.  Aliquis, 

.  [We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  volume  referred  to,  and  fully  agree 
with  Aliquis  as  to  its  value  ;  and  we  shall  arrange  to  commence  its  insertion  in  a  series 
of  tract  numbers. — Ed.] 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— June  7th  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  June  Qth  [7], 
Robert  Owen,  '  Farewell  Address.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— June  9th  [7], 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  The  Reformation  of  Free- 
thinking.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— June  9th  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— June  loth  [8^],  Mr.  Milne  'Competition 
and  Co  -operation.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields. — June  9th  [11 1  a.m.], 
Mr.  Trfivers  will  Lecture. 

Finsbury  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  66,  Bun- 
hill  Row,  St.  Luke's. — June  10th  [8^],  Mr.  John 
Savage,  'The  Late  John  Savage,  of  Marylebone.' 

Providence  Chapel,  Elstree  St.,  Old  St.  Pancras 
Road. — June  9th  [63],  Discussion — Question, '  The 
Condition  of  Man  at  the  Coming  of  Christ.' 


HASLAM'S  LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF 
ALL  DENOMINATIONS.  lvol.,cloth    2    6 
[To  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  each.] 

Haslam's  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

1  vol.,  cloth 2    6 

[To  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  each.] 

R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book.     1vol.    ..     2    6 
[Or  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Owen  and    Bachelor's    Discussion  on  the 
Existence  of  God  and  the  Authenticity  of 

the  Bible.     1  vol.,  cloth 4    6 

[To  be  had  in  8  parts  at  6d.  each,  or  in 

24  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature.     1vol.,  cloth    2    0 
[To  be  had  in  9  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Theology  Displayed.     1  vol 10 

Ditto,  in  a  wrapper      ..         .„         ..         ..0    9 

Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism         . .     0    4 

The  Library  of  Reason,  complete  in  twenty- 
two  numbers  at  one  penny  each. 

R.  O.  Owen's  Popular  Tracts,  1  vol 2    6 

London :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  Ready,  No.  1  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 
mKE     FREETHINKER'S     MAGAZINE    and 
X      Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.     Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents: — A  Glance  at  the  Present  State  of 
Theology. — A  Brief  Glance  at  Politics.  —  The 
Genuine  Gibbon. — A  Few  Words  about  Divorce. 
— Reviews  of  Books  :  '  Papers  for  the  People,' 
'The  Leicester  Movement,'  'The  Logic  of  Death.' 
— A  Few  Figures  Important  to  be  Remembered. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  pre  paid,  attended  to. 

Liverpool,  March  27th,  1850. 
We,  the  undersigned,  who  are  to  sail  for  New 
York  on  board  of  the  ship  John,  R.  Skiddey,  beg 
to  return  Mr.  Spurr  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
many  services  that  he  has  rendered  us  during  our 
stay  in  Liverpool,  and  would  recommend  our  friends 
and  the  public  at  large  who  embark  from  this  port, 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Spurr.  From 
his  high  moral  character,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  and  requirements  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  feel  persuaded  that  all  who 
may  favour  him  with  a  visit  will  be  protected  from 
the  many  frauds  and  impositions  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  emigrant  is  subject  to.  Signed  on 
behalf  of  32  persons,  William  Baragwanath,  Thos. 
Harley,  James  Harley,  Joseph  Gazele«,  John  Rack-* 
lyeft,  Joseph  Gazelee,  jun.,  Joseph  Wilkey,  Thos. 
Clarke,  Elijah  Hanshaw,  John  Clarke,  Maria  Love- 
land,  Ann  Harley. 
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We  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  monopoly  we  did  not  desire — at  length  we  are 
happy  to  find  there  is  to  be  Free  Trade  in  *  Freethinking.'  We  have  marked  an 
excellent  extract  (which  is  obliged  to  stand  over)  fiom  the  pen  of  *  R.  L.  B.,'  in 
the  new  Freethinker'' s  Magazine.  For  twopence  the  reader  can  now  purchase  a  Maga- 
zine of  thirty-two  pages,  caiefully  edited,  neatly  printed,  variously  and  instruc- 
tively filled.  As  a  '  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature,'  it  promises  to 
do  credit,  and  no  small  service,  to  the  cause  of  Freethinking. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  our  office  by  one  unknown  to  us  : — *  To 
Messrs.  Holyoake  Brothers.  Gentlemen, — I  send  you  enclosed  2s.  6d.  in  aid  of 
the  funds  for  propagating  proscribed  truths.  I  may  mention  that  about  a  month 
ago  I  met  with  a  gentleman  in  a  railway  carriage,  who  had  several  numbers  of  the 
Reasoner  and  some  copies  of  the  "Logic  of  Death."  After  some  quiet  conversation 
I  accepted  his  offer  of  one  of  the  latter,  and  have  adopted  its  views.  As  it  was 
worthy  of  being  burnt  by  a  preacher  I  thought  it  would  be  worthy  of  a  careful 
reading — and  well  it  repaid  me.  I  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday- 
school — cramming  the  rising  generation  with  those  dogmas  which  custom  has  made 
patent  among  mankind.  I  was  in  class,  and  distributed  tracts.  I  continue  the 
latter  occupation — but  instead  of  the  unmeaning  twaddle  of  the  orthodox  school, 
I  now  seek  to  make  amends  by  throwing  in  all  directions  the  seeds  of  healthy 
truth.  The  "  Logic  of  Death  "  and  the  Reasoner  I  distribute  everywhere.  I  trust 
I  shall  live  long  enough  to  compensate  for  my  having  so  long  been  the  dupe  and 
servant  of  error.  I  find  much  may  thus  be  done  by  the  pacific,'  courteous,  and 
kindly  manner  of  my  friend,  who  awakened  in  me  an  inquiring  spirit:  and  I  try 
to  adopt  it  in  my  new  missionary  enterprise.     His  name,  if  I  mistake  not,   was 

A ,  from  some  place  in  the  North  of  England.     My  friend  told  me  if,  on 

reading  his  pamphlet  carefully,  I  should  become  awakened  to  its  truth,  T  may 
repay  him  by  doing  as  he  did — in  propagating  among  our  deluded  fellow  creatures 
corrective  doctrine.  '  W.  B.,  Birmingham.' 

W.  S.  writes — *  T  saw  a  book  advertised  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Christian  Times 
(price  3s.  6d.,  second  edition)  entitled  "  Discourses  on  Modern  Atheism,  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  &c.  By  Thomas  AUam.  With  Notes  on  Phrenology,  in 
its  bearings  on  Religion  and  Morals ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will,  in  its  relation  to 
Liberty  and  Responsibility  ;  and  An  Exposition  of  Pantheism,  as  embodied  in 
the  Idealism  of  German  Philosophy,  and  unfolded  in  the  Superstitions  and  Vices 
of  Eastern  Polytheism."  '  [If  this  book  falls  into  the  hands  of  our  readers  we 
should  like  a  notice  of  it. — Ed.] 

A.  K.  informs  us  that  in  the  new .  Sunday  Trading  Bill  is  contained  a  clause 
fining  barbers  five  shillings  for  every  beard  they  may  shave  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  John  Dixon,  of  25,  Oakley  Square,  Lambeth,  London,  who  addressed  Mr. 
Holyoake  lately  respecting  lectures  -  is  informed  that  Mr.  Holyoake's  answer  has 
been  returned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

J.  S.  S.,  of  Sunderland,  says  he  heard  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Reese  preach  on  Sunday 
evening.  May  18th.  When  speaking  of  atheism,  the  rev.  gentleman  said  that 
God  ought  to  strike  all  atheists,  so  that  they  would  have  to  *  crawl  on  their  all- 
fours  all  the  days  of  their  lives.' 


London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row.— Wednesday,  June  5th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 
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WATER    LILIES. 


HOLLY   BRANCH. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  SECULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


The  *  Store  of  Children's  Books'  which  were  announced  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Reasoner  have  for  some  time  past  been  out,  with  additions  not  then  mentioned. 
'  The  Flower  and  the  Star  '  is  a  book  of  exquisite  beauty  of  illustration,  with  a 
story  of  great  interest  and  simplicity.  The  above  engravings  are  from  *Buy 
your  Leaves.'  "We  shall  make  a  further  selection  from  'Ripe  Frujt'  and  'Spring 
Flowers.'  We  use  these  designs  as  an  agreeable  relief  from  those  execrable  pic- 
tures which  we  have  lately  had  the  very  reluctant  task  of  quoting. 

In  addition  to  the  'Children's  Books'  just  cited,  the  following  are  ready: — 
'  Wild  Fowers,'  '  Master  Woodbine's  Alphabet,'  '  Young  Ladybird's  Alphabet,' 
'  (jrood  Child's  Alphabet,'  '  Tiny  Alphabet.'  Flowers  at  a  penny  and  halfpenny 
the  bunch.  The  'Flower  and  the  Star'  alone  has  thirty  engravings.  All  the 
engravings  are  coloured^  some  instances  of  which  were  given  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  People's  Review.  Not  being  able  to  colour  the  examples  quoted  now,  we 
can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  how  well  they  appear  in  the  books.  Being  both 
drawn  from  nature  and  coloured  from  nature,  they  impart  true  and  refining  ideas 
to  the  young. 

Another  ground  of  our  interest  is  the  fact  that  these  new  series  of  books  are 
secular.  There  is  scarcely  a  secular  book  to  be  found.  The  Chambers,  who  have 
contributed  so  many,  on  the  whole,  useful  works  to  the  cause  of  public  education, 
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have  seldom  produced  strictly  secular  ones.  The  greater  part  are  merely  Deistical 
bookSi  The  efforts  at  length  being  made  to  develop  and  extend  secular  instruc- 
tion is  creating  a  wider  demand  for  trusty  and  honest  guides — by  which  I  mean 
books  which  do  not  assail  a  child's  faith,  or  impose  upon  it  a  particular  creed  or 
received  superstition,  while  pretending  to  inform  and  train  the  understanding. 

G.  J.  H. 


ANECDOTE    OF    RELIGIOUS    MANNERS. 


One  incident  in  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  lectures  yet  remains  to  be  related,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  had  finished  his  speeches 
on  the  night  ou  which  we  met,  I  offered  him  my  hand,  when  he  suddenly  drew 
back  his  arm,  like  '  one  touched  by  a  torpndo  or  seen  of  a  wolf.'  A  twitch  of  re- 
pugnance so  sudden  and  unfriendly  I  attributed  to  St.  Vitus's  dance,  which  is 
famous  for  occasioning  involuntary  gymnastics.  But  as  I  continued  to  hold  out 
my  hand  he  persisted  in  drawing  back,  till  it  was  too  evident  that  the  malady 
under  which  the  reverend  gentleman  laboured  was  not  natural  but  spiritual.  The 
audience  perceived  it  also,  and  generally  hissed  so  malevolent  a  manifestation 
The  flock,  more  fraternal  than  the  pastor,  pressed  round  me  and  offered  me  their 
hiinds.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford  shook  hands  voluntarily.  A  gentleman  who 
represented  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  expressed  regret  at  the  inci- 
vility offered  me  in  the  Christian  name.  The  ground  on  which  I  record  the  fact, 
is  to  show  that  the  rudeness  once  so  copiously  showered  upon  us,  is  now  the  ex- 
ception— no  longer  the  rule.  Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  contend  that  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Green  (an  aged  minister)  was  actuated  by  positive  unfriendliness.  I  take  his  con- 
duct to  be  another  instance  of  that  incapacity  to  behave  courteously  without  iden- 
tifying himself  with  my  opinions. 

In  this  further  reference  to  provincial  lectures,  it  is  relevant  to  make  one  obser- 
vation upon  placards.     On  entering  a  new  town  I  am  sometimes  astonished  to 
find  mybelf  described  oa  the  walls  as  '  celebrated,'  *  talented,'  and  under  various 
other  complimentary  phrases.     If  it  be  true  that  I  am  *  celebrated,'  my  nam6 
ought   to   be   sufficient  of  itself.     As  to  my  being  'talented,'  people  had  better 
b^  left  to  find  that  out  themselves.    As  a  general  rule,  I  prefer  that  th«  biUj 
obhtain  no  complimentary  descriptives  of  me— nothing  but  a  simple  statement  of 
the  facts,  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  subjects  of  the  lectures,  terms,  time,  etc. 
My   name   may   be  thus  mentioned,   *  George   Jacob   Holyoake,  Editor  of   the 
'  Beasoner.^     Whenever  a  bill  appears  on  the  walls,,  the  public,  knowing  nothing^ 
of  its  origin,  always  suppose  that  the  lecturer  has  written  it,  or  is  a  party  to  it. 
;  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  placing  on  the  bills  anything  which  a  man 
;  Would  not  write  of  himself.  ^  G,  J.  H.    ; 

GIACOMO  LEOPARDI  AND  THE  JESUIT  PRIEST. 


,  The  Quarlerl^  Beview  i'ov  March  last,  contains  a  long  and'  Interesting  article  on 
;  the  life  and  genius  of  Giacomo  Leopardi,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  the  brightest 
;  intellectual  star  of  modern  Italy.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  find  time 
J  and  opportunity  to  peruse  the  whole  of  that  article,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
;  tion  a  few  tacts  connected  with  the  career  of  Leopardi,  before  adverting  to  that 
..point. in  his  history  which  has  caused  us  to  associate  his  illustrious  name  with  a 
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ptieut  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  We  take  the  Qudtterty  as  our  guide,  afid  from  that 
authority  we  learn  that  Giacomo  Leopardi  was  born  on  the  29th  of  JurtP,  1798,  at 
Recanati,  a  town  in  the  papal  states  of  Italy.  Hia  father  was  Count  Morlaldo 
Leopardi,  *  himself  in  some  sense  a  man  of  ktters,  but  of  temperament  and 
opinions  the  most  Opposite  to  those  of  Giacomo.*  In  order  to  secure  his  son's 
orthodoxy  in  religious  matters,  he  placed  him  under  the  tutorship  of  a  couple  of 
priests,  who  of  course  took  pains  to  mix  Komish  theology  with  their  other  instruc- 
tions, and  used  all  their  influence  to  subdue  the  mind  of  their  pupil  to  the  dogmas 
of  the  church.  In  this,  however,  they  wer^  disappointed,  for  Giacomo  became  a 
sceptic  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  thinking.  He  began  by  doubting  and 
rejecting  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  and  ended  by  proclaiming  his  dis- 
belief in  Christian  revelatim.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  dint  of  excessive  study, 
by  which  he  severely  injured  his  health,  he  bad  mastered  the  whole  range  of  clas- 
sical literature.  In  1815  he  composed  his  'Essay  on  the  Popular  Errors  of  the 
Ancients,'  which  the  Review  affirms  to  be  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  classic 
and  patristic  erudition  it  exhibits.  His  abilities  as  a  philologian,  philosophei*,  and 
poet,  are  conspicuous  throughout  his  subsequent  voluminous  productions;  nor 
does  the  Review  hesitate  to  denominate  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  thia  j 
I  century  has  produced.  With  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  he  was  deeply  conversant, 
i[  and  had  written  learned  criticisms  on  their  writings.  From  that  time  until  his  j 
ji  death  his  literary  labours  were  intense,  and  pursued  under  great  disadvantages  | 
jj  arising  from  a  scanty  purse  and  an  enfeebled  constitution.  He  has,  nevertheless,  \ 
If  won  the  crown  of  merit  as  a  philologist  and  poet,  and  though  he  lived  and  died  | 
!l  an  infidel,  denying  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  hopes  of  a  future  state,  he  seems 
i«  to  have  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  hapi» 
|;  pened  June  14th,  1837- 

I  *  As  to  religion,'  says  the  Review,  *  the  way  in  which  he  Commonly  refers  to  it 
mg:gests  that  there  must  have  been  some  most  serious  original  error  in  the  mode 
<Jf  presenting  it  to  his  mind.  He  seems  not  like  a  man  casting  it  off,  but  like  onei 
i*ho  had  never  put  it  on.'  Although  he  had  two  priests  for  his  tutors,  who  taught 
bim  Latin  and  the  elements  of  philosophy  (!),  his  mind  was  impervious  to  the 
solemnities  of  the  one  true  and  apostolic  church,  and  his  works  are  characterised 
by  a  Byfonic  indifference  io,  if  not  hatred  of,  religions  matters.  The  Quarterly 
at  the  same  time  that  it  does  justice  to  his  genius,  endeavours  throughout  its  long 
article  to  portray  him  aS  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  and  his  life  as  one  scene  of 
j  unredeemed  desolation,  and  refers  his  scepticism  to  the  early  decay  of  his  physical 
stamina,  and  the  consequent  gloom  that  pervaded  his  life.  That  his  premature  ill 
health  arid  subsequent  nervous  debility  should  tirige  his  life  ivith  a  morbid  sensi-^ 
bility,  which  is  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  genius,  seems  natural  enough,  but 
that  his  only  aspiration  was  misery,  and  the  only  reward  of  his  deep  studies  anre« 
mitfcing  despair,  is  controverted  by  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  arid  by  his  ovrtl 
productions.  Indeed,  writing  from  Florence  in  1832,  he  protests  against  the  in- 
ference, that  his  speculations  were  the  fesult  of  his  sufferings.  He  says,  *  what- 
ever may  be  my  sufferings,  which  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  parade  ai^d 
perhaps  to  exaggerate,  I  have  had  enough  courage  not  to  endeavour  to  lessen 
their  weight,  neither  by  frivolous  hopes  of  a  pretended  felicity,  future  and  un- 
known, nor  by  a  cowardly  resignation.  I  pray  my  readers  rather  to  destroy  my 
observations  and  reasonings  than  attribute  them  to  my  sufferings.' 

Thus  much  will  suffice  for  an  introduction  to  what  we  have  to  say  about  the 
Jesuit  priest,  whose  impudent  attempt  at  a  *  pious  fraud'  upon  the  world  deserves 
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the  fullest  exposure.  The  disreputable  manner  in  trhich  the  clergy  of  Christian 
sects  have  repeatedly  sought  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  creed  by  distorting  and 
inventing  facts  connected  with  the  lives  and  death-beds  of '  infidels'  is  so  notorious, 
that  whatever  disgust  may  be  felt  at  the  conduct  of  this  Father  Scarpa,  it  will  not 
excite  much  surprise  amongst  an  enlightened  community.  It  is,  however,  as  the 
Quarterly  justly  observes,  *an  instance  of  audacity,  so  jar  beyond  all  common 
efforts  in  that  kind,  that  it  should  be  held  up  conspicuously  to  public  notice.'  And 
it  well  illustrates  the  leading  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  that  *  the  end  justifies 
the  means,'  no  matter  how  infamous,  immoral,  and  un-Christian  those  means 
may  be. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Father  Scarpa,  knowing  of  Leopardi's  sentiments  on  reli- 
gion, and  of  his  feelings  towards  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  hearing  of  his  death, 
was  desirous  that  a  character  so  eminent  in  the  literary  world  should  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  died  out  of  the  pale  of  Christianity  and  the  holy  church.  Accord- 
ingly he  writes  and  publishes  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  and 
effect ;  it  is  addressed  to  a  brother  of  the  order,  in  the  Jesuitical  journal,  Scienza 
eFede:-^ 

'  Most  Reverend  Father  in  Christ, — Among  the  great  consolations  I  have  expe- 
rienced during  my  apostolic  ministry  was  numbered  that  of  witnessing  the  re- 
pentance, and  reconciliation  to  the  church,  of  that  great  genius  Giacomo  Leopardi. 
Would  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant  him  a  longer  life,  inasmuch  as  we  should 
actually  have  had  him  in  our  society,  as  he  intended,  and  had  confided  to  me.  The 
circumstances  were  these.  In  the  year  1836,  while  I  was  hearing  confessions  at 
the  Gesie  in  Naples,  I  observed  that  this  youth  placed  himself  opposite  my  con- 
fessional as  if  he  wished  to  attract  my  eye,  and  then  went  away.  One  morning  he 
approached  me,  and  with  a  soft  smile,  addressed  to  me  this  sentence: — "Father, 
I  should  greatly  desire  to  confess  to  you,  but  before  the  act  of  confession  I  wish 
to  have  a  long  discourse  with  you  apart."  I  led  him  into  the  parlour  beside  the 
sacristy,  and  here  he  opened  to  me  all  his  heart  and  life.  "  I  had,"  he  said,  "an 
excellent  education  in  an  Italian  boarding  school.  Having  finished  my  education 
I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  consorting  with  companions  liberal 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  perusal  of  impious  books, 
I  became  a  perfect  atheist ;  wad,  so  I  have  continued  until  now."  He  held  various 
conversations  with  me,  and  having  calmed  his  mind  through  my  feeble  instru- 
mentality, he  reconciled  himself  to  God  by  the  sacrament  of  penance.  Leopardi 
was  thirty  years  old  when  he  died  j  gifted  with  a  soul  full  of  sincerity,  beauty, 
and  greatness,  of  a  good  height,  a  friend  of  virtue,  in  matter  of  religion  alone 
once  astray,  but  afterwards  thoroughly  reclaimed.  21st  May,  1846. — Francesco 
Scarpa.'' 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  letter  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Quarterly,  but  we  have 
given  the  pith  of  it.  The  Italian  authority,  Gioberti,  from  whom  the  Quarterly 
translates  it,  says,  '  this  letter  is  a  tissue  of  lies  and  deliberate  inventions,  and  a 
sheer  romance  from  beginning  to  end.'  The  truth  is,  Leopardi  never  recanted 
his  *  infidel '  opinions,  and  never  wrote  in  contradiction  to  them.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  arranged  with  a  friend  for  the  republication  of  his  works.  In  his  last 
and  fatal  illness  he  composed  the  '  Paralipomeni,'  in  which  his  negation  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  distinctly  set  forth. 

Frank  Grant. 
Xinowi  an  . 
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Progress  of  the  Cause  (?) — By  a  statement  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  it  appears  there  are  ten  stamped  newspapers  of  a 
decidedly  infidel  tendency,  that  have  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  ten  millions ;  six 
unstamped^  with  a  circulation  of  over  six  millions ;  and  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
papers,  with  a  circulation  of  over  ten  millions — all  engaged  in  propagating  and 
propounding  the  same  hellish  doctrines.  To  counteract  which,  but  omitting  to 
inform  as  to  the  readers,  the  said  society  had  published,  since  their  commence- 
ment, five  hundred  millions  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  little  messengers  of 
mercy;  by  which  they  mean  those  little  specimens  of  bad  paper,  bad  printing, 
and  worse  orthography,  that  are  hawked  about  from  house  to  house  by  a  certain 
class  of  people  who,  being  miserable  themselves,  want  to  make  everybody  else  so 
— and  the  burden  of  the  contents  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  admonitions  to 
children  not  to  tempt  the  Lord  by  purchasing  lollipops  on  Sunday  ;  and  by  not 
allowing  them  any  halfpence  in  their  pockets  they  manage  to  make  them  with- 
stand the  temptation. — The  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  seems  to 
have  been — according  to  the  religious  thermometer,  the  receipts — a  taking  affair. 
It  appears  their  subscriptions  this  year  have  exceeded  £94,000.  But  even  in  this 
society,  which  is  comparatively  a  flourishing  concern,  it  could  not  be  disguised 
that  there  was  a  palpable  falling  oflF  in  some  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  revenue 
— namely,  the  regular  subscriptions  ;  for  the  great  total  arose  mainly  from  lega- 
cies, which,  from  the  spirit  of  intelligence  now  abroad,  is  likely  to  prove  in  future 
years  not  so  prolific  as  at  present. — One  society  which,  to  the  friends  of  peace  at 
least,  r/iust  appear  anomalous,  have  also  had  their  meeting,  with  a  live  marquis  in 
the  chair.  The  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  if  the  statistics  be  correct,  have 
done  their  share  in  pushing  the  staple  article,  the  Bible,  among  the  men  of  war. 
But  really,  when  we  reflect  on  the  morals  of  the  military,  they  do  not  evidence 
that  the  efforts  made  are  very  effectual;  in  fact,  if  the  society  does  not  make  the 
soldiers  show  up  their  Bibles,  as  they  do  their  bodies,  to  an  inspector,  at  stated 
periods,  it  would  not  exercise  our  imagination  overmuch  to  fancy  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  their  pipes  with  the  leaves  instead  of  reading  them. — The  Home 
and  Colonial  School  Society  have  had  their  meeting ;  and,  if  the  record  be  true, 
commenced  the  day's  proceedings  by  an  examination  of  the  scholars,  about  five 
hundred  in  number — and  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  chairman,  was  pleased  to 
express  his  gratification  at  their  replies,  which  may  be  very  good  for  those  who 
do  not  know  that  both  questions  and  answers  are  prepared  beforehand  for  these 
great  occasions.  The  meeting  terminated— as,  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  men- 
tion, all  do — with  a  hymn ;  and  in  this  case  with  the  addition  of  the  National 
Anthem,  so  called. — The  total  results  of  all  the  meetings,  as  far  as  Christianity  is 
concerned,  is  anything  but  hopeful.  In  spite  of  two  millions  of  Bibles  and  twenty 
millions  of  tracts,  there  is  hardly  one  association  clear  of  debt.  Look  at  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  :  in  spite  of  a  reduction  of  expenses  in  India  of  £2,625, 
in  Ceylon  of  £200,  in  Africa  of  £1,000,  and  of  incidental  expenses  d£'150,  they 
have  a  debt  of  £6,357,  and  even  then  the  balance  of  the  year  would  have  been 
against  the  society,  had  it  not  have  been  for  a  timely  donation  of  £200  by  the 
treasurer,  who,  doubtless,  is  a  disinterested  man,  which  just  enabled  them  to  say 
they  had  not  this  year  expended  more  than  their  income.  The  results,  we  repeat, 
as  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  is  damning  evidence  of  the  futility  of  the 
attempt  to  deceive  man  many  years  longer.     In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  twenty 
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Jews  converted  at  an  expense  of  £28,000 ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  In- 
struction Society,  where  2,150  Christian  propagandists  visited  52,105  families 
with  a  result  which,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  report  read 
to  the  meeting,  that  *  More  than  thirty  individuals  were  believed  to  have  become 
genuine  converts  to  Christ,  the  greater  part  of  whonj  had  been  united  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.'  This  sentence  to  men  of  the  world  would  speak  volumes,  but  by 
the  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  who  with  open  mouth  listened  to  the  astounding 
result  of  thirty  converts,  with  a  staff  of  2,000  and  upwards  of  preachers,  it  was 
received  as  thankfully  as  those  most  interested  in  the  system  could  ^^i&h.— Free- 
thinker s  Magazine. 

Wars  and  Rumours  of  Wars  ! — Satan  is  laying  his  last  snares,  and  muster- 
ing his  troops  for  the  last  battle  that  is  to  decide  the  empire  of  earth.  He  has 
sent  forth  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  they  are  doing  their  work  with  strange 
rapidity.  Atheism  defies,  scepticism  doubts,  blasphemy  mocks,  pantheism  is 
turning  the  world  into  God.  Religion  is  meagre,  hollow,  and  unhealthful.  Se- 
dition rages,  lawlessness  threatens,  misrule  prepares  to  triumph.  Despotism  and 
democracy  have  thrown  themselves  for  a  death-wrestle  on  each  other  ;  the  tiger 
and  the  wolf  have  met  in  the  long-anticipated  struggle — and  woe  to  the  world, 
woe  to  the  Church,  whichever  of  the  two  may  conquer! — Extract  from  Bonaz's 
preface  to  the  'Last  Days.'  in  the  British  Banner, "MsiTch  13,  1850.  [All  we  have 
tp  say  is  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  fight,  and  shall  be  happy  to  take  part  in  it.] 

Mr.  Holyoake's  Opinions. — As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  lectures  in  advocacy  of  atheism  and  the  morality  of  nature,  in  opposition 
to  theism  and  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  have  been  de- 
livered in  this  town  during  the  month  of  May,  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  what  Christians  term  infidelity,  we  deem  it  desirable  to  place  before 
our  readers,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  of  the  opinions  to  which  Mr.  Holyoake 
takes  exception,  and  a  few  of  those  v»'itli  which  he  coincides.  He  believes  there  is 
no  proof  whatever  for  the  existence  of  a  God ;  he  disbelieves  the  fall  of  man,  the 
atonement,  the  sin  of  unbelief,  and  future  punishment.  He  believes  that  the 
general  tendency  of  Christianity  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial ;  and  that  it  is 
absurd  to  worship  any  being  superior  to  himself.  He  believes  that  man  has  within 
himself,  apart  from  any  revelation  from  a  higher  intelligence,  the  power  of  self- 
elevation  and  regeneration,  and  that  there  is  no  higher  being  than  man.  He  also 
denies  that  we  have  any  proof  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  but  believes  that  when 
our  bodies  perish  we  cease  to  exist.  We  have  stated  the  opinions  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  held  by  Mr.  H.  thus  plainly,  in  order  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
intend  to  attend  the  forthcoming  discussion,  between  Mr.  H.  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Rutherford,  may  be  prepared  for  the  avowal  of  sentiments  which  we  deem  fear- 
fully prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Chris- 
tian Philanthropist. 

Self-baptism. — Referring  to  the  refusal  of  a  clergyman  to  read  the  burial  ser- 
vice, the  Western  Times  says,  *  If  the  father  had,  himself,  baptised  the  child,  he 
could  have  demanded  the  services  of  the  church  at  the  funeral.  Anybody  may 
baptise  anybody,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  as  the  law  now  stands.  In  fact,  we  have 
heard  a  very  eminent  lawyer  lay  it  down  that  a  man  may  baptise  himself.'-- .B<?|>- 
tist  lleporter. —  [Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge  (the  predecessor  of  Robert  Hall), 
baptised  his  daughters  in  his  own  garden,  by  the  introduction  of  some  water;  but 
ho  did  not  throw  them  backwards  into  it,  a  refinement  creditable  to  his  feelings 
and  judgment.] 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  ot  Theology. 


CREATION  OF   THE   WORLD.^REPLy  TO   'AN   ADMIRER   OF 

TRUTH.' 


Sir, — Atheists  do  not  say  'that  the  earth  was  not  created  by  God.'  To  do  so 
would  be  to  admit  the  existence  of  God.  Atheists  disbelieve  any  such  existence, 
which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  deny  any  of  his  actions.  From  nothing 
comes  nothing  :  no  God,  no  world-creations. 

Because  the  atheist  has  no  God  to  create  the  world  for  him,  he  does  not  say  the 
world  is  seJf-cvesited — theists  say  that  for  him.  The  atheist  says — modestly,  but 
firmly — he  knows  nothing  of  how  the  world  came  into  existence  as  a  part  of  the 
planetary  system  revolving  round  the  sun,  nor  how  animal  and  vegetable  life 
came  into  existence  upon  it. 

Because  the  atheist  cannot  believe  that  matter  was  created,  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily believe  that  matter  created  itself.  He  cannot,  nor  can  any  man  thai  ever 
lived,  conceive  matter  non-existent  at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  present  time, 
or  its  going  out  of  existence  at  any  time  posterior  to  the  present ;  and  he  con- 
cludes or  believes  from  this,  that  matter  has  ever  existed  and  ever  will  exist. 

If  *An  Admirer  of  Truth'  can  conceive  the  non-existence  of  matter,  either 
anterior  or  posterior  to  the  present  time,  he  has  a  right  to  assume  the  existence  of 
a  matter-creator — and  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  the  reasons  for  such  conception. 

Bristol,  June  6fch,  1850.  W.  Chilton. 

THE     MORAL    WORTH     OF     CHRISTIANITY. 


SiE,-^In  Reasoner  No.  6,  Vol.  IX.,  page  50,  you  state  that,  in  the  debate 
between  you  and  Mr.  Bowes,  at  Bradford,  '  You  made  him  a  present  of  the  Pro- 
phets, the  Fathers,  the  Miracles,  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;'  that,  by 
this  method  *  his  preparations  of  dull  extracts  and  laborious  readings  were 
summarily  annulled.' 

At  page  64  (same  number)  I  find  the  following  quotation,  taken  from  Reasoner 
No.  2,  Vol.  V. :  *  The  educated  priest,  who  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
study,  and  have  access  to  the  best  libraries,  can  exceed  iu  accuracy  the  unscho- 
lastic  artisan,  and  overwhelmu  by  multiplied  examples,  the  few  cases  his  poor 
leisure  enables  him  to  collect.     Bat  upon  the  ground  of  morality  the  disparity 

is  diminished.     The  artisan  and  the  priest  appeal  to  a  common  nature The 

point  to  be  determined  is,  not  what  is  ordered,  but  what  ought  to  be — not  what 
is  written,  but  what  is  tight.     Both  are  equally  capable  of  judging.' 

Now,  sir,  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  would  occupy  a  Reasoner  Tract, 
and  give  a  concise  statement  of  this  practical  method,  excellent  armour  would  be 
provided  for  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  examine  the  historical  evidences  of 
Christianity.  No  doubt  the  common  sense  of  the  artisan  does  suggest  numerous 
objections  to  the  moral  worth  of  Christianity,  but  these  objections  are  generally 
isolated  and  scattered. 

May  27th,  1850.  J.  Kean. 


[J.  K.  will  find  this  briefly  done  in  *  The  Logic  of  Death,'  but  we  shall  be  glad 
of  a  more  comprehensive  summary. — Ed.] 
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REPLY    TO    THE    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    AN    ATHEIST    AND    A 

REASONER* 


Reasoner.  When  you  reject  God,  you  leave  a  blank  in  the  order  of  nature. 

Atheist.  By  rejecting  a  God,  a  first  cause,  I  leave  no  blank  in  the  order  of 
nature.  The  charge  of  omission  rests  upon  the  deist;  for  the  very  fact  of  anything 
being  formed  declares  the  maker  to  have  existed  before  the  thing  made.  And  if 
Deity  made  the  universe  (whether  in  six  days  of  24  hours'  duration,  or  in  as 
many  epochs  each  consisting  of  many  years,  is  immaterial  in  this  case)  its 
formation  must  have  had  a  beginning  ;  and,  if  a  beginning,  there  must  have  been 
an  interval  from  the  time  of  God's  resolve  to  make  it  and  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  which  would  truly  be  a  blank  in  the  order  of  nature. 

R.  You  ought  to  know  that  the  work  of  creation  goes  ou  now  as  it  went  on 
yesterday,  will  go  on  to-morrow.  You  cannot  assign  to  it  beginning  or  ending. 
Creator  and  creation  are  alike  eternal. 

A.  This  is  a  contradiction  of  your  former  assertion.  If  it  had  no  beginning, 
how  could  God  have  made  it  ?  If  God  and  the  universe  are  of  one  age — or,  if  both 
have  existed  from  eternity — how  can  one  be  said  to  have  made  the  other?  God 
must  have  created  himself,  and  the  universe  must  have  created  itself. 

R.  Do  more  than  make  assertions — bring  forward  tangible  proofs. 

A.  I  made  no  assertions — I  sought  for  information.  The  declarations  are  on 
your  side.  I  require  evidence.  I  hope  ultimately  to  induce  you  to  renounce 
faith  where  it  is  repugnant  to  reason. 

Thames  Ditton.  H.  L. 

TOO     MUCH     DEBATING     AN    EVIL, 


Sir, — There  is  nothing  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  will  assert  with  more 
confidence,  and  maintain  with  greater  earnestness,  than  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  being  called  God.  To  hear  men  talk  one  would  suppose  that  the  proofs 
are  indubitable,  and  that  all  were  agreed  what  these  proofs  are.  But  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  supposed  proofs,  some  of  which 
are  received  by  one  portion  of  mankind  and  rejected  by  another.  The  many 
learned  men  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject  have  shown  the  fal- 
lacy of  others,  believing  they  alone  had  logically  discovered  a  Deity,  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie and  Lord  Brougham  have  exposed  the  assumptions  of  Dr.  Clark.  Lord 
Brougham  has  denounced  the  a  priori  argument,  asserting  nothing  can  be  proved 
by  it  (he  believing  the  a  posteriori  sufficient) ;  and  Mr.  Gillespie  has  attacked  both 
Dr.  Clark  and  Paley,  having  one  of  his  own  which  he  believes  to  be  better.  If 
Mr.  Gillespie's  objections  be  just,  how  many  theists  has  he  not  cast  forth  without 
a  ray  of  argument  to  shelter  them  ?  If  Lord  Brougham  be  right,  Dr.  Clark's 
followers  are  mentally  shipwrecked.  '  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?' 
Common  sense  tells  us  not  to  seek  for  God,  but  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  child,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  its  fond  relatives,  disputing 
for  its  possession.  Thus  theologians,  trying  to  bring  God  home  to  us,  have 
destroyed  him — 

*  Nor  left  a  wreck  behind.* 

Ego  Silescam. 

*  See  Reasoner f  No.  7. 
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BOOKS    FOR    THE    FIRE. 


Sir, — As  a  reader  of  the  Reasoner,  as  well  as  the  Baptist  Reporter,  and  some 
other  periodicals,  I  will  transmit  you  a  letter  which  I  forwarded  to  the  Baptist 
Reporter  early  last  month,  with  my  name  and  address  accompanying  it.  It  is,  I 
see,  acknowledged  as  having  duly  reached  the  office,  but  nothing  further.  My 
family  connections,  for  three  generations,  have  been  Nonconformist  Baptists  ;  as 
one,  I  do  enjoy  sipping  the  sweets  from  various  flowers,  and,  like  the  bee,  find  its 
generous  wholesomeness. 

I  can  recommend  the  same  course  to  the  editor  and  readers  of  the  Baptist  Reporter, 
who  are  strenuously  vigorous  in  holding  forth  the  sentiment  '  prove  all  things- 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'  As,  in  the  course  of  progress,  it  is  '  love's  labour 
lost'  to  be  combatting  about  straws,  and  calling  on  the  fire  to  consume  the  better, 
nay,  more  noble  subjects  for  argument  and  inquiry,  '  which  would  be  a  clear  gain 
to  the  human  mind.'  R.  H.  H. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Reporter. 

Sir, — In  your  present  month's  Reporter  I  see  an  article,  at  page  216,  '  Books  for 
the  Fire,'  and  instead  of  being  distinctive,  is  more  of  a  general  vagueness  ;  and  it 
thus  concludes  : — '  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  young  man,  though  it  should  have  been 
the  gift  ot  a  friend ;  young  lady,  away  with  the  whole  set,  though  it  should  be  the 
prominent  furniture  of  a  rosewood  bookcase  !'  therefore,  no  immoral  publications 
are  referred  to,  I  conclude. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  first  article  on  the  burning-book  advocacy  I  have  met  with  in 
your  Reporter,  which  I  have  taken  in  regularly  ever  since  its  first  appearance  in 
the  newspaper-sheet  form.  Catholics  used  to  patronise  the  burning  of  books; 
yet  protestantism,  and  nonconformity,  too,  have  advanced  !  Is  it  becoming  the 
brotherhood  of  nonconformists  to  have  a  turn  at  book  burning  ?  If  so,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  some  who  regard  the  squabble  about  infant  and  adult  baptisms  as  a 
childish  affair  altogether  for  this  time  of  day — and  such  questions  more  worthy  of 
the  fire,  than  keeping  alive  the  discord  to  trouble  the  growing  up  generation  with. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  sentiment  arising  as  to  the  questionable  decency  of  havintr 
*  females,'  as  you  constantly  express  it,  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  night-dress  style  to 
be  laid  down  in  the  manner  of  your  custom,  in  the  water,  for  public  exhibition  ! 
Dr.  Rippon,  I  undei'stand,  did  kiss  a  lady  (or  '  female')  on  such  a  public  occasion, 
in  the  baptistry,  before  he  laid  her  down  in  '  the  liquid  element,'  which  lady  was 
afterwards  his  wife. 

1  do  hope  you  will  oblige  me,  as  a  constant  reader  of  the  Reporter,  to  state  next 
month  what  are  the  books  you  wish  to  be  put  into  the  fire:  surely  not  the  Eclectic 
iJmtM',  because  it  has  changed  hands;  nor  anything  of  Mr.  George  Dawson's; 
nor  of  Emerson's,  from  whom  one  can  always  find  an  ideal  worthy  of  '  calculation.' 
The  independent  minister  at  Chesterfield,  Rev.  "W.  Blandy,  in  February  last, 
stated  from  his  pulpit  that  he  had  burnt  193  of  the  Reasoner,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  'Logic  of  Death.'  For  one,  1  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Reporter  that  he  had  substantiated  the  incorrectness 
of  its  '  logic,'  instead  of  burning  a  question  which  may  not  have  suited  his  own 
professional  ism.  The  press  and  th%  pulpit  ought  to  cultivate  a  fairness  in  an- 
swering fully  the  daily  growing  objections  to  the  doctrines  that  were  considered 
as  serving  for  the  prostration  of  the  human  judgment. 

I  am,  sir,  in  sincerity  yours, 
May  9th,  1850.  A  Nonconformist  op  the  sterling  school. 
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NEW  PRAYER  TO  THE  VluaiX. 


Sir, — This  prayer  is  being  distributed  at  Caen,  in  Normandy  : — '  In  this  ttionth, 
consecrated  to  thee,  divine  Mary,  we  raise  our  voices  towards  thee.  Lend  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  our  ardent  prayers;  we  have  nO hope  but  in  thee.  Patron  of  France, 
canst  thou  be  untouched  by  her  misfortunes,  thou  to  whom  she  is  consecrated,  O 
mother !     Intercede  for  us  with  thy  Son  ;  he  cannot  refuse  thee. 

'  Beseech  him  to  deliver  us  from  those  cruel  monsters  who  spread  anarchy 
everywhere;  that  he  may  restore  to  us  our  king,  that  he  may  restore  us  Henry. 
He  only  can  establish  a  really  durable  peace,  he  only  can  preserve  us  from  the 
f;;tal  abyss  into  which  our  tyrants  would  precipitate  us. 

'  Be  thou  propitious  and  the  victory  is  ours.  We  implore  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  offerings  of  King  Louis  Xlll.,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  thy  maternal 
bounties,  we  say  to  thee — 

'  O  Marie,  notre  mhre  ! 

De  nos  lys  relevez  la  banniere  : 

Aux  rois  sur  la  terre  Dieu  remit  son  poutvoir, 

Vive  et  mourir  pour  eux  est  le  premier  devoir.' 

Which  we  translate  : — 

O  Mary,  mother  dear ! 

Our  lily-flag  uprear: 

To  kings  upon  earth  God  deputeth  his  power, 

To  live  and  die  for  them  is  our  first  devoir  [dutyl. 

W.  J-.  L. 

MR.  HOLYOAKE'S  SPEECH  AT  BRADFORD. 


Sir, — In  a  recent  Reasoner  is  a  report  of  a  speech  you  delivered  at  the  late 
Bradford  education  meeting.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  conceive  to 
be  a  gross  anomaly  in  it.  Towards  the  conclusion,  you  say,  that  the  age  of  phy- 
sical force  was  gone — and  yet  your  speech,  and  the  speeches  of  those  who  carried 
the  sway  in  that  meeting,  was  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  physical  force  in  the  cause 
of  education.  I  should  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  the  friends  of  W.  J,  Fox'3  measure^ 
but  to  me  it  appears  most  palpable,  that  this  is  the  grand  object  of  the  movement. 
;  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  lacks  or  the  achievements  of  voluntaryism,  govern- 
ment can  add  nothing  but  physical  force  to  the  present  education  instrumentalities. 
It  is  ifm  which  makes  the  difference  between  any  government  measure  and  any 
voluntary  measure.  Government  says,  *  I'll  make  yon  ;'  voluntaryism  saySj 
*  please  will  you  ?*  How  is  it  that  you  can  be  a  party  to  such  an  irrational  mode 
of  promoting  education?  When  the  powers  that  be,  in  the  exercise  of  their  phy- 
sical force  functions,  attempted  to  enlighten  yonr  darkness  by  putting  you  in 
prison,  did  your  experience  teach  you  that  this  means  was  so  well  adapted  to  the 
end,  that  you  so  heartily  go  for  treating  others  in  the  same  way?  I  believe  I  am 
as  conscientious  in  my  belief  in  the  aU-suJUciencif  of  voluntaryism  for  accomplish- 
ing all  that  humanity  needs,  or  is  capable  of  becoming,  as  you  can  b«»  in  rejecting 
popular  religious  oreeds.  When  W.  J.  Fax's  Bill  becomes  law,  will  those  who 
execute  it  wait  for  my  money,  in  order  to  carry  it  out,  till  I  am  willing  to  let  them 
hi^ve  it,  or  will  they  resort  to  physical  force  to  compel  it  ?  The  age  of  brute 
foirce,  if  it  is  not  gone,  is  going;  but  it  is  going  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  of  all 
pirliament  law-making  tinkers  and  quacks.  You  cannot,  in  good  faith,  propound 
a  government  law  without  endorsing  the  Draconian  law  of  blood.  If  I  refuse  to 
.^-».,.:-.-^-       .■.-^-— -■.,-^--— ->-■■ ":_::r~":.- r .,..,  .,,..,■  .„.      .  ^ 
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the  tax-collector  his  demand — no  matter  for  what  fine-sounding  object  it  may  be — 
religion,  feeding  the  poor,  sanatory  reform,  or  education — he  comes  armed  with 
the  power  to  take  my  life  rather  than  be  baulked  of  his  object.  Submission  or 
death  is  the  savage,  inhuman  alternative  presented  to  all  who  are  called  upon  to 
obey  acts  of  parliament ;  and  it  is  this  bloody  pow^r  that  is  being  invoked  to  pro- 
mote education,  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened 
friends  of  the  people.  Physical  force  is  adapted  for  torturing  and  destroying 
mankind,  not  for  enlightening  or  reforming  thera.  And  this  is  the  only  power  that 
government  can  add  to  the  means  at  present  in  operation,  or  to  the  much-derided 
voluntaryism.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  these  views.  I  write  for  the  purpose  of 
either  righting  you,  or  being  set  right  myself, 

George  Suni^b,  jun. 


[If  I  leave  Ignorance  to  the  care  of  Voluntai7i8m,  and  find  that  feeble  Volun- 
taryism sufiers  strong  Ignorance  to  grow  into  Crime,  and  a  Physical  force 
government  taxes  me  more  for  Crime's  suppression  than  it  need  do  for  the 
Education  of  the  people, — of  two  evils  I  choose  the  lesser. — Ed.] 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— June  14th  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The   National  Reform  League-' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— June  l6th  [7]> 
a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street  —June  iSth  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— June  17tb  [8.^],  Mr.  Benny,  '  Pleasures 
of  :^c:entitiG  Research  and  Sensual  Gratification 
contrasted. 

South  Place,  Moorfields. — June  l6th  [Ilia.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

Finsbury  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  65,  Bun- 
hill  How,  St-  Luke's.-  iune  17th  [8^1,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wade,  '  Robert  Burns— his  Lite  and  Poetry.* 

Providence  Chapel,  El.*tree  St.,  Old  St.  Pancras 
Road.— June  l6th  [6^],  'The  iiystem  Christ  gave.' 


Now  Ready,  No.  1  of  a  new  Monthly  Jcurnal, 
entitled 

11HE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  {literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents:— A  Glance  At  ihe  Present  State  of 
Theology. — A  Brief  Glance  at  Politics.  —  The 
Genuine  Gibnon. — A  Few  Words  about  Divorce. 
—  Reviews  of  Books  :  '  Papers  for  the  People,' 
'The  Leicester  Movement,'  'The  Logic  of  Death.' 
— A  Few  Figures  Important  to  be  Remembered. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster- ro\t. 


HASLAM'S  LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF 
ALL  DKNOMINATIONS.  IvoL^cloth     2     6 
[To  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  eacb.j 

Haslam'Si  Letteis  to  the  Bishop  of  Kxeter, 

1  vol.,  cloth ..         ..26 

fTo  be  had  in  24  numbers  at  Id.  each.] 

R.  Cooper's  Infiiie^^  Text  Boob.     I  vol.    ..     3-6 
l(.>r  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each.] 

Owen   and    Bachelor's     Discussion   on  the 
Existence  ol  God  and  the  Authenticity  of 

tlie  Bible.     1  vol.,  cloth 4    6 

[To  be  had  in  8  pares  at  fid.  each,  or  in 

24  numbers  at  2d.  each.]. 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature.     Ivol., cloth     2    0 
[To  be  had  m  9  numbers  at  2d.  each.} 

Theology  Displayed.     Ivol.   ..         ..         ..      10 

Ditto,  ill  a  ur4pL)er      ..         ...         ..  ..0    9 

Cerebral  Physiology  and  AT aterialism  . .     0     4 

The  Library  oi  Reason,  complete  in  tweoty- 
tuo  numbers  at  one  prniiy  each. 

R.  U.  Qweu's  Popular  Tracts,  I  vol.. .         ..26 

London  :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.   Wafcsoo,  3,, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Patercuster-row. 


QPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
fop  Luggage.  Every  information  giren  to  persons 
,  Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  C.-inada,  or  other 
parks  of  the  world.    Letters,  pre  paid,  attended  to. 

Liverpool,  March  27th,  rS50. 
We,  th«  undersianed,  who  are  to  sail  Jor  Ne« 
York  on  board  of  the  ship  John,  R.  Skiddcy,  beg 
to  return  Mr.  Spurr  our  heartfelt  ihanKs  tor  the 
many  services  that  he  haS'  rendered  us  durin;^  uur 
stay  in  Liverpool,  and  would  recommend  our  iriends 
and  the  public  at  large  who  embark  from  this  pott, 
to  open  a  corresp:)ndence  with  Mr.  Spurr.  Fron* 
his  high  moral  character,  and  his  exten!>ivfi  know- 
ledge  of  the  wants  and  requirements  or  »  v<>^uger 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  feel  persuaded  that  all  who 
may  favour  him  with  a  visit  will  be  protecien  from 
the  many  frauds  and  impositions  whicti,  unforru- 
nately,  the  ejiigrant  is  subject  to.  signed  on 
behalf  of  32  persons,  Wilham  Baragwanath,  Thos. 
Harley,  James  Harley,  Joseph  Gazelc^.  John  Rack, 
l.vett,  Joseph  Gazelee,  jun.,  Joseph  Wilkey,  'Ihos. 
Clarke,  Elijah  Hanshaw,  J^n  Clarke^  Maria  Love- 
land,  Add  Uarley. 
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The  following  account  of  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Galpin,  written  by  his  White 
Quaker  friends,  among  whom  he  died,  will  interest  our  readers.  To  whom  it  was 
addressed  appears  : — '  Dear  Isaac  Ironside, — Possibly  thou  may  already  have  heard 
of  Theodore's  death,  yet  we  feel  inclined  to  inform  thee  of  it.  He  was  for  about 
four  months  previous  gradually  preparing  for  the  change.  The  strong  man 
bowed  submissively  under  the  regenerating  power  of  Truth,  and  his  copious 
understanding,  will,  and  judgment  came  to  be  as  nothing,  as  the  flower  of  the 
field:  he  saw  and  acknowledged  its  incapacity  for  the  performance  of  good;  and 
when  redemption  was  accomplished  he  died  very  happily,  nay  more,  he  went  joy- 
fully in  the  firm  hope  of  uniting  with  the  spirits  of  the  just.  The  latter  end  of 
last  autumn  he  was  slightly  attacked  by  cholera,  from  which  he  rebounded  so  far 
as  to  get  out  to  work  at  times  :  the  symptoms  again  appeared  near  his  end. 
Signed— Rebecca,  Lois,  George,  Samuel.' 

"We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  John  Evans,  in  reference  to  a  recent 
critique  which  we  give,  and  we  think  the  defence  better  than  the  poem  : — *  Sir, — 
In  your  Illustrative  Notices  which  appeared  in  Reasoner  No.  8,  the  one  relative 
to  my  little  eflfusion  was  severe,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  unmerited.  If 
you  perceived  a  discord  between  the  sense  of  the  work  and  the  title  of  it,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  your  decision,  because  the  title  you  gave  it  was  the  reverse  of  my 
own.  Your  review  was  on  temperance,  my  subject  was  intemperance.  You  say 
we  do  not  approve  of  these  rhymed  perversions  of  good  sense.  If  you  consider 
that  rhyme  has  perverted  the  sense  of  my  essay,  T  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
prove  in  your  Reasoner  wherein  it  has  done  so.  I  think  if  Pope's  "  Essay  on 
Criticism  "'  is  a  specimen  of  the  lowest  accomplishment  expected  from  a  working 
man,  that  probably  all  working  men  would  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
writing  poetiy.     He  says  himself  in  that  "  Essay  " — 

*  "  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  jkvhat  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due."  ' 

The  Freethinkers  Magazine  thus  notices  the  'Logic  of  Death' :—'  This  is  a  pam- 
phlet that  comes  recommended  to  us,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  the  Reasoner) 
in  which  it  was  first  printed,  having  been  burned  by  a  rev.  gentleman — that  being 
his  mode  of  replying  to  its  arguments.  This  error  in  judgment  has  given  a  con- 
siderable impetus  to  its  sale,  independently  of  its  merits;  and  the  rev.  gentleman 
will  be  taught  (if  open  to  conviction)  that  the  men  of  England  require  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  "  force  of  argument,"  not  the  "  argument  of  force."  The  edition 
before  us  is  called  Blandy's,  that  being  the  name  of  the  logician  alluded  to;  and 
the  author  doubtless  feels  under  considerable  obligations  to  him  for  his  kindness* 
for  it  appears  it  has  sold  about  seven  thousand,  with  every  prospect  of  selling  seven 
thousand  more.  We  are  informed  a  large  number  have  been  circulated  amongst 
the  clergy  through  the  country.' 


London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  June  12th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  tiieir 
Opportunity.— Editor. 


THE    DAISY. 


PINE  APPLE. 


CHRISTIAN  TESTIMONY  IN  FAVOUR  OF  ATHEISM. 


We  borrow  two  more  flowers  from  Mr.  Honeysuckle's  store,  with  which  to 
sweeten  the  imagination  of  our  readers,  too  long  occupied  over  Father  Pinamonti's 
pictures. 

Secular  schools  are  rapidly  rising  in  London,  and  are  destined  to  extend  them- 
selves over  the  country.  Genuine  secular  education  is  rare.  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  did 
not  propose  it,  though  it  would  have  involved  it  in  many  places.  There  exists  a 
valuable  school  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Combe,  which,  though 
called  secular  and  abused  as  secular,  is  yet  no  higher  than  Deistical.  As  it  comes 
to  be  perceived  that  the  attitude  of  reverence  in  human  feeling  is  only  to  be  kept 
pure  by  being  kept  chaste,  even  the  religious  will  become  the  friends  of  secular 
instruction.  The  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  thoughts  with  things  profane 
and  spiritual  in  all  our  Christian  schools,  has  the  same  debasing  influence  as  any 
other  promiscuous  intercourse  has  over  human  character. 

That  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature  should  lead  the  student  to  disbelieve  in 
God  is  what  we  might  be  expected  to  assert,  but  not  what  one  would  expect  to  find 
religious  people  asserting.  Of  the  danger  of  the  argument  Mr.  Fox  warned  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  night.  Whatever  nature  may  teach,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  religious  sentiment  may  be  cultivated  and  kept  alive  for  a  long 
period,  if  treated  separately —i.  e.,  addressed  at  select  times.  But  if  things  of 
heaven  continue  to  be  mixed  up  with  things  of  the  world,  nothing  can  save  it  from 
falling  into  general  contempt,  as  it  has  already  fallen  into  indifference.     No  doubt 
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Christians  are  right  in  holding  that  the  study  of  nature  is  atheistical.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  contend  for  this  truth,  and  they  accustomed  to  deny  it 
everywhere,  until  a  proposal  is  made  for  secular  education,  and  then  the  truth  creeps 
out  flagrantly. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  we  as  much  serve  Christians  as  we  serve  ourselves  by 
enforcing  the  principle  of  secular  instruction;  and  to  enable  our  readers,  who 
value  the  moral  purity  of  a  child  and  its  intellectual  perspicacity,  to  select  suitable 
books  for  instruction  and  presents,  we  have  again  adverted  to  Mr.  Honeysuckle's  ^ 
series,  which  comprise  every  variety  of  artistic  excellence — are  Drawing  Books, 
Colouring  Books,  Reading  Books,  poetical  and  descriptive,  *  unmixed  with  baser 
matter.'  G.  J.  H. 

A    VISIT    TO    IPSWICH. 


Ipswich,  which  gave  us  old  Cardinal  Wolsey,  an  ecclesiastical  *  brick,'  has  no  more 
spirits  of  such  a  vigorous  stamp.     For  the  first  time  I  have  visited  this  still  priest- 
frightened  town,  now  awed  by  less  than  Wolsey-men.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Fice's  lecture 
Produced  an  excitement.     One  sequence  has  been  my  invitation   to   lecture   in 
Ipswich.     I  cannot  learn   that  any  lecture  of  the  kind,  that  I  prepared,  has  been 
delivered  in  that  place  before.     As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  proceeded  to  call  upon  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  whom  I  was  told  had  often  eulogised  Mr.  Fice's  lecture,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  on  what  ground  he  approved  of  the  oflfensive  allegations  in 
which  his  rev.  brother  had  indulged.     Mr.  Gay  being  out,  I  next  went  to  Mr. 
Fice's  house,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  some  personal  explanations  of 
his  very  unjustifiable  charges  against  us,  but  he  too  was  out.  T  proceeded  also  to  the 
New  Waterloo  House,  where  one  Mr.  Holding,  secretary  to  the  Christian  Associ- 
ation, is  usually  to  be  found.    He  also  was  out.    There  is  in  Ipswich  an  influential 
Quaker,  named  Alexander,  who  let  the  Temperance  Hall  to  Mr.  Fice,  to  make  his 
attack,  but  who  had  refused  it  to  us  to   answer.     I  went  to  his  house.     He,  too, 
was  out.     It  seemed  as  though  it  was  a  local  '  Derby  day,'  and  that  all  the  saints 
were  gone  to  the  races.     Particularly  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Alexander,  I  called  a 
second  time,  when  I  was  told,  with  a  Quaker's  frankness  and  a  QuaTcer's  rudeness, 
'Mr.  Alexander  has  no  wish  to  see  thee.'     I  thought  this  rude,  for  I  had  been  at 
the  trouble  of  calling  twice  to  avoid  doing  Mr.  Alexander  injustice  in  speaking  of 
him  to  his  townsmen — for  having,  as  a  Quaker,  let  his  Hall  to  our  accusers,  and 
refused  it  to  strangers  and  defendants ;  and,  as  a  teetotaller,  drove  us  to  a  drinking- 
house  to  lecture.   Mrs.  Alexander,  who  was  present,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
amiable  Quakeress,  I  lost  no  time  in  assuring  that  my  only  motive  for  wishing  to 
see  Mr.  Alexander  was,  that  I  might  hear  his  own  explanation  before  speaking  of 
him,  lest  I  should  do  him  injustice;  but  if  he  had  no  wish  to  see  me,  I  had  no 
desire  to  obtrude  myself  upon  him.     Desiring  that  my  intention  might  be  com- 
municated to  him,  I  withdrew.     When  we  asked  one  of  Mr  Alexander's  clerical 
associates  to  attend  the  lecture,  he   answered  '  Mo  ;  as  a  teetotaller,  he  could  not 
come  to  a   public-house.'      This   gentleman   did  attend,  but  not  till  he  was  re- 
minded how  *  artful  a  dodge'  he  was  availing  himself  of. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Webb  having  announced  a  lecture  on  the  '  Unreasonableness  of 
Infidelity,'  I  waited  upon  him,  whom  I  did  find  in.  I  told  him  from  what  Mr. 
Fice  had  said  of  us,  with  the  applause  of  his  reverend  brethren,  I  feared  it  was 
not  known  in  Ipswich  what  '  infidelity'  is.  But  my  purpose  was  to  ask  'whether 
he  would  give  us  the  weight  of  hs  recommendation  to  Mr.  Alexander  to  let  us  the 
Temperance  Hall  ?'  He  said  it  would  have  no  influence  with  Mr.  A.  I  answered 
that  '  Quakers  everywhere,  in  our  days,  were  governed  by  opinion.  They  did  what 
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they  thought  their  neighbours  approved,  and  his -word  wouM  have  weight.'  He 
then  said  *  he  could  not  give  it  if  it  would.  My  views  he  regarded  as  everlast- 
ingly pernicious.'  '  So,'  I  said,  '  I  regarded  his,  yet  I  would  join  in  asking  a  place 
for  him  were  he  placeless.'  He  observed,  with  a  little  want  of  modesty,  that  *  I 
could  not  possibly  think  his  views  so  bad  as  he  thought  mine.'  He  added  that  he 
was  ignorant  '  to  what  class  of  sceptics  I  belonged.'  I  answered  that  *I  "was  not 
a  sceptic  ;  I  was  an  unbeliever — I  did  not  doubt  Christianity,  I  disbelieved  it  en- 
tirely.' After  some  further  remarks,  he  inquired  '  how  he  was  to  designate  me  ?' 
I  said  'he  might  call  me  an  atheist.'  Happening  to  speak  of  the  '  duty  of  per- 
sonal improvement,'  Mr.  Webb  stopped  me,  and  said,  politely,  that  'I  must 
excuse  him,  but  he  could  not  see  wliat  right  persons  of  my  opinions  had  to  use 
such  words  as  better  and  moral.''  I  briefly  explained  my  views ;  but  finding  he 
could  not  conscientiously  help  me  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  Temperance 
Hall,  and  fearing  to  intrude  upon  his  time,  I  left,  rather  pleased  with  his  candour 
and  urbanity. 

Our  lecture  room,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lecture,  was  the  Bowling-green  of  the 
Freemason's  Tavern.  We  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  style  of  the  Hall : 
the  carpet  was  of  nature's  best  pattern  ;  the  walls  were  the  green  and  flowery 
hedges  ;  and  the  ceiling — the  serene  sky.  The  evening  svas  very  pleasant.  The 
audience  numbered  perhaps  more  than  four  hundred,  which,  as  the  place  was 
distant  from  the  town,  was  a  goodly  number.  What  was  said  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Fice  will  be  duly  reported  in  our  Tract  Number  next  week. 

Mr.  Fice's  ornate  periods  have  taken  the  town  by  surprise,  and  young  men  of 
the  '  Christian  Association,'  unaccustomed  to  literary  criticism,  naturally  think 
that  very  grand  which  they  cannot  understand.  I  therefore  devoted  myself  to  a 
slight  critical  analysis  of  Mr.  Fice's  efibrts,  so  that,  seeing  through  its  really 
puerile  affectations,  they  may  come  to  ask  whatever  is  it  all  about  ? 

After  the  lecture,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay  came  upon  the  platform,  and  with  spasmodic 
gesticulation,  commenced  an  incoherent  speech.  He  talked  of  Christianity  shin- 
ing brighter  in  debate.  I  asked  him  '  why  T  was  refused  the  Temperance  Hall 
then  ?  Would  he  undertake  to  say  it  was  wrong  to  refuse  it  ?'  '  No,'  he  answered, 
'  It  was  refused  me  justly.'  He  said  I  had  declared  that  no  one  could  teach  me. 
I  said,  '  No,  no.^  He  said,  '  I  did.^  He  said,  also,  '  I  had  denied  that  there  was  a 
God.'  I  said  '  that  was  not  my  dogmatic  way  of  stating  my  case,  would  he  allow 
me  to  explain  ?'  He  said  '  No.''  Then  seeing  that  though  that  might  be  Chris- 
tian it  was  not  quite  gentlemanly,  he  said,  '  I  will.'  I  explained,  observing 
'  I  said  this' — restating  my  case.  He  rudely  said,  *  You  did'nt.'  Then  he  said  I 
had  not  made  many  converts,  and  called  upon  those  who  remained  of  the  same 
opinion  still  to  hold  up  their  hands — counting  the  sheep  as  though  I  was  come  to 
drive  off  the  whole  flock.  When  some  persons  held  up  their  hands,  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  like  Wallet  at  the  amphitheatre,  and  shouted  '  victory'  in  a  manner 
more  ridiculous  than  I  ever  witnessed  before.  The  enjoyment  was  to  me  better 
than  any  pantomime  with  Buckstone  for  '  funny-man.'  Mr.  Gay  is  evidently  an  un- 
educated man,  and  this  he  made  manifest  to  many  persons  who  never  before  sus- 
pected it.  Mr.  Fice,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  offered  a  far  different 
defence  of  himself,  and  would  have  behaved,  I  think,  with  far  less  rudeness.  A 
general  excitement  followed  Mr.  Gay's  appeai-ance.  Several  vociferous  speeches 
were  made,  and  questions  put  to  me  in  multitudes.  Darkness  came  long  before  I 
had  done,  and  I  i  emained  answering  opponents,  whom  I  could  not  see,  which  was 
lucky  for  me,  for  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  many  things  asked  of  me,  which 
would  have  offended  and  given  a  false  impression  to  my  opponents,  could  they  have 
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observed  it.  The  fact  is,  being  unused  to  discussion,  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep 
behaved  very  much  like  children.  Free  discussion  ought  to  be  valued  very  highly, 
if  only  for  the  education  it  affords  those  who  partake  of  its  discipline. 

A  curious  phenomenon  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  the  evening  grew  dark  the 
audience  grew  freer,  and  many  a  good  congregationalist  who  was  silent  when  it  was 
light,  ejaculated  a  good-natured  word  for  me  when  he  could  no  longer  be  seen  by 
his  pastor  or  his  neighbour,  and  at  the  end  three  cheers  were  set  up  for  me,  and 
rather  generally  responded  to.  It  was  not,  I  presume,  in  participation  of  my 
views  so  much  as  in  favour  of  fair  play,  to  which  the  people  are  more  friendly 
than  their  pastors  and  masters.  G.  J.  H. 

FRIDAY    ON    THE    DEVIL. 


[As  some  editions  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe  '  are  emasculated,  like  Gibbon,  and  this 
inimitable  dialogue  omitted,  '  W.  J.  B.*  suggests  that  it  be  reprinted,  which  we 
concur  in,  as  it  was  evidently  written  in  one  of  Defoe's  sly  moods. — Ed.] 

I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right  notions  in  his  mind  about  the  devil, 
as  it  was  about  the  being  of  a  God  :  nature  assisted  me  in  all  my  arguments  to 
evidence  to  him  even  the  necessity  of  a  First  Cause,  and  over-ruling,  governing 
Power,  a  secret,  directing  Providence,  and  of  the  equity  and  justice  of  paying 
homage  to  him  who  first  made  us,  and  the  like;  but  there  appeared  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  the  notion  of  an  evil  spirit — of  his  original,  his  nature,  and,  above  all, 
of  his  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  us  in  to  do  so  too  :  and  the  poor  creature 
puzzled  me  once  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  question  merely  natural  and  innocent, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  him.  I  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  to  him 
about  the  power  of  God,  his  omnipotence,  his  aversion  to  sin,  his  being  a  con- 
suming fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  how,  as  he  had  made  us  all,  he  could  des- 
troy us  and  all  the  world  in  a  moment ;  and  he  listened  to  me  with  great  serious- 
ness all  the  while.  After  this,  I  had  been  telling  him  how  the  devil  was  God's 
enemy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  used  all  his  malice  and  skill  to  defeat  the  good 
designs  of  Providence,  and  to  ruin  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  the 
like.  Well,  says  Friday,  but  you  say  that  God  is  so  strong,  so  great;  is  he  not  so 
strong,  much  might  as  the  devil?  Yes,  yes,  says  I.  Friday,  God  is  stronger 
than  the  devil :  God  is  above  the  devil,  and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  tread  him 
down  under  our  feet,  and  enable  us  to  resist  his  temptations,  and  quench  his  fiery 
darts.  But,  says  he  again,  if  God  much  stronger,  much  might  as  the  devil^  why 
God  no  kill  the  devil,  so  make  him  no  more  do  wicked  ?  I  was  strangely  surprised 
at  this  question ;  and  after  all,  though  I  was  now  an  old  man,  yet  1  was  but  a 
young  doctor,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  casuist,  or  a  solver  of  difficulties  ;  and  at  first 
I  could  not  tell  what  to  say,  and  asked  him  what  he  said;  but  he  was  too  earnest 
for  an  answer  to  forget  his  question,  so  that  he  repeated  it  in  the  very  same  broken 
words  as  above.  By  this  time  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  and  I  said,  God 
will  at  last  punish  him  severely;  he  is  reserved  for  the  judgment,  and  is  to  be 
cast  into  the  bottomless  pit,  to  dwell  with  evc-rlasting  fire.  This  did  not  satisfy 
Friday;  but  he  returns  upon  me,  reserve  at  last :  me  no  understand  ;  but  why  not 
kill  the  devil  now  ;  not  kill  great  ago  ?  You  may  as  well  ask  me,  said  I,  why  God 
does  not  kill  you  and  me,  when  we  do  wicked  things  here  that  offend  him  ?  We 
are  preserved  to  repent  ond  be  pardoned.  He  mused  some  time  on  this.  Well, 
well,  says  he,  mighty  affectionately,  that  well :  so  you,  I,  devil  and  all  wicked,  all 
preserved,  repent,  God  pardon  all.  Here  I  was  run  down  again  by  him  to  the  last 
degree;  and  it  was  testimony  to  me,  how  the  mere  notions  of  nature,  though  they 
will  guide  reasonable  beings  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  as  the  consequences  of  our 
nature,  yet  nothing  but  divine  revelations  can  form  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  redemption  purchased  for  us,  of  a  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  of  the 
intercessor  at  the  footstool  of  God's  throne. — From  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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The  Origin  op  Man:  Thfory  of  T3evelopment. — [Mr.  Husrli  Miller,  the 
eminent  geologist,  wrote  a  book  called  Cwe  believe)  '  Footprints  of  Creation,' in 
answer  to  the  'Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.'  The  review  of  this 
controversy,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Leader  under  the  head  'Progress  of 
Science,'  presents  the  most  popular  and  interesting  statement  of  the  case  which 
has  appeared,  and  which  we  desire  to  preserve.]  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  has  moulded 
into  a  consistency  satisfactory  to  himself  what  he  believes  by  faith,  and  what  he 
believes  by  experience.  No  one  gives  more  latitude  than  he  does  to  the  time 
during  which  the  geologic  ages  have  endured,  when  he  says  :  'But  who  among 
men  shall  reckon  the  years  or  centuries  during  which  these  races  have  existed, 
and  this  muddy  ocean  of  the  remote  past  spread  out  to  unknown  and  nameless 
shores  before  them  ?'  It  would  seem  as  if  a  period  equal  to  that  in  which  all 
human  history  is  comprised  might  be  cut  out  of  a  corner  of  the  period  represented 
by  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  scarce  be  missed  when  awav.  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  much  troubled  in  mind  on  account  of  the  theory  of  development  which 
some  geologists  and  nnturalists  support.  The  theory  is  simply  that  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  world  as  it  at  present  stands,  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  of 
life;  that  the  lowest  animals  have  begun,  and  higher  animals  have  succeeded, 
until  man  was  produced  ;  and  that  this  has  been  done  by  a  great  natural  law.  Mr. 
Miller  believes  that '  there  is  geologic  evidence  in  the  course  of  creation  the  higher 
orders  succeed  the  lower.'  '  It  is  of  itself  an  extraordinary  fact,  without  reference 
to  other  considerations,  that  the  order  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  his  animal  kingdom, 
as  that  in  which  the  four  great  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  when  marshalled 
according  to  their  rank  and  standing,  naturally  range,  should  be  also  that  in  which 
they  occur  in  order  of  time.  The  brain  which  bears  an  average  proportion  to  the 
spinal  cord,  if  not  more  than  two  to  one,  came  first — it  is  the  brain  of  the  fish  ; 
that  which  bears  to  the  spinal  cord  an  average  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  to  one, 
succeeded  it — it  is  the  brain  of  the  reptile  :  then  came  the  brain  averaging  as  three 
to  one — it  is  that  of  the  bird;  next  in  succession  came  the  brain  that  averages  as 
four  to  one — it  is  that  of  the  mammal ;  and  last  of  all  there  appeared  a  brain  that 
averages  twenty-three  to  one — reasoning,  calculating  man  had  come  upon  the 
scene.'  So  far  there  is  no  disagreement,  and  the  succession  of  the  animals  is  the 
same  with  both  parties ;  but  the  true  point  of  dispute  is,  whether  the  lower  brains 
were  developed  into  the  higher,  whether  one  animal  was  developed  into  the  other. 
Another  writer,  far  more  limited  than  Mr.  Miller  in  his  explanations  of  geologic 
facts,  sees  no  reason  at  all  why  many  species  should  not  have  been  produced  from 
one,  changing  according  to  mere  circumstance — developed,  in  fact,  in  a  very  short 

space  of  time Mr.  Miller,  however,  feels  that  he  is  fighting  the  battle  of  faith, 

so  far  as  whether  there  be  a  God  or  not,  and  if  there  be  a  future  life  or  not.  He 
believes  that  this  earth  was  furnished  with  animals  as  it  became  ready  for  them, 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  gradual  rise  in  the  order  of  animals  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  by  a  law  of  nature  that  one  gradually  moved  over 
to  a  higher  species.  Otherwise  where  were  the  creative  powers,  and  if  man  were 
the  product  of  such  a  development,  where  were  the  infusion  of  the  immortal  soul? 
This  is  a  gra^e  question,  and  if  men  do  take  walks  into  the  fields  and  by  the  sea- 
shore, and  bring  back  to  the  astonished  towns  new  ideas  of  religion,  upsetting  our 
old  faith,  or  giving  us  a  new  ;  every  cracking  of  the  earth's  crust  in  times  past 
disclosing  fossils  to  our  view,  becomes,  in  a  reasoning  age,  converted  actually  into 
a  medial  earthquake ;  what  was  done  in  matter  is  now  done  in  mind,  and  every 
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earthquake  of  a  lower  class  has  itself  repeated  ia  our  age  in  a  higher  form.     Mr. 
Miller  has  taken  a  walk  and  found  an  asterolapis  where  no  asterolapis  should  be, 
according  to  the  development  theory,  and  he  believes  that  he  has  brought  an 
argument  to  bear  on  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  on  the  Being  of  God,  and  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     He  holds  that  the  battle  of  the  evidences  is  to  be 
fought  on  the  ground  of  the  physical   sciences,  and  he  shows  himself  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  all  the  arguments  deduced  from  them.     It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  put 
himself  in  such  a  predicament,  liable  to  be  overturned  at  any  moment.     We  can 
look  at  creation  in  the  development  point  of  view  with  as  much  faith  in  the  great- 
ness of  man  as  we  can  according  to  the  non-development  on  the  creative  hypothesis. 
We  see  a  race  of  men  proud  and  powerful,  with  high  aspirations  and  renowned 
for  great  actions,  poets,  philosophers,  and  martyrs,  men  to  whom  war  was  a  thing 
accursed,  and  devotees  by  whom  the  senses  were  viewed  only  as  inlets  of  sin — we 
see  these  men  sprung  from  another  set,  from  what  is  called  the  same  race,  but  so 
thoroughly  different  that  they   lived   in  the  hopes  of  fighting  daily  for  ever,  of 
drinking  daily  for  ever,  and  of  feeding  daily  on  an  everlasting  and  daily-butchered 
pig.     The  former  sprang  from  the  latter  by  the  law  of  growth,  a  law  which  is 
exactly  the  law  of  development  as  explained  by  many  writers.     The  real  fact  is  far 
more  striking  that  the  highest  order  of  minds  have   risen  out  of  minds  which, 
whatever  were  their  instincts  and  capabilities,  were  low  and  thoroughly  degraded. 
We   see   constantly   monsters   and   idiots   brought  into   the   world   by   the   law 
of  growth,  and  we  see  a  family,  low  in  intellect,  rise  and  bring  out  of  them  a  great 
genius.     It  is  to  the  mind  after  all  that  we  must  look,  and  not  to  the  mere  deve- 
lopment of  organic  forms.     How  is  it  that  genius  is  breathed  into  one  man,  and 
was  dormant  in  his  obscure  father  and  mother?     Is  this  by  the  law  of  develop- 
ment or  by  the  law  of  creation  ?     If  it  is  by  the  natural  law,  as  most  people  will 
allow,  does  it  manage  to  go  by  itself  and  put  our  belief  in  God  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ?     We  breathe  the  breath  of  an  independent  life  according  to  existing  laws, 
and  wo  rise  into  a  higher  life  by  the  process  of  growth,  according  to  law;  if  we 
do  not  get  well  developed   by  food,  and  raiment,  and  training,  we  do  not  rise 
high,  and  the  act  of  creation  of  an  Adamic  great  man  has  never  been  seen.     We 
hoId,*then,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  man  who  shall 
change  the  face  of  a  country  by  his  greatness,  as  for  the  existence  of  an  elephant 
developed  by  some  means  or  other  out  of  a  mastodon,  or  even  from  a  whale.     In 
neither  is  there  direct  creation ;  in  both  is  the  process  of  gi'owth  :  you  cannot  tell 
at  what  time  the  inspiration  of  genius  began,  no  more  than  you  can  tell  how  the 
habits  of  a  whale  could  be  converted  into  the  habits  of  an  elephant.     But  you  can 
tell  this,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  man  was  poor  and  helpless,  and  when  his 
son  was  great  and  wise;  and  you  know  that  by  the  gradual  growing  of  years  the 
higher  lite  has  found  a  home  in  a  race  which  was  before  accustomed  to  a  lower 
life ;  that  he  who  would  have  been  content  to  drink  beer  and  eat  bacon  to  all  eter- 
nity, has  now  a  higher  hope  and  a  soul  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  a  destiny 
which  he  feels  to  be  beyond  his  means  of  expression.     When  we  see  that  every 
man  is  after  all  a  collection  of  crumbs  of  bread  and  scraps  of  meat,  developed  out 
of  the  clods  of  the  field,  if  his  brain  has  taken  the  form  of  that  of  various  animals 
in   its  onward  growth,  as  Mr.  Miller  willingly  agrees  to,  are   we  to  cavil  if  it 
should  have  happened  that,  in  growing,  the  stages  have  been  so  long  and  the 
struggle  to  rise  from  a  state  of  brutishness  have  been  protracted  through  ages? 
If  that  be  man's  history,  we  can  only  wonder  at  what  period  he  became  a  human 
soul,  as  we  now  wonder  at  what  period  the  foetus  became  an    individual. —  The 
Leader. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


DEFINITION      OF      ATHEISM. 


Sir, — Atheism,  like  electricity,  has  both  a  negative  and  positive  pole.  The 
former  rebuts  the  assumed  truths  of  theism  ;  the  latter  affirms  the  probable  truth 
of  non-theism.  Though  atheism,  primarily,  is  but  the  antithesis  or  negation  of 
theism,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  much  an  affirmative  belief  as  is  theism  :  it  is  an 
active  principle,  a  positive  condition  of  the  mind,  a  definite  and  settled  conviction. 
If  a  man  have  any  doubts — no  matter  how  inconsiderable  they  may  be — of  the 
incorrectness  of  atheism,  he  is  not  ^m  atheist;  but,  having  no  doubt  whatever  of 
such  incorrectness,  he  is  an  atheist.  He  not  only  disbelieves  the  actual  existence 
of  a  God,  but  he  questions  the  probable,  and  doubts  even  the  possible,  existence  of 
such  a  being.  An  atheist  does  not  simply  deny  the  i-easonableness  of  theism — 
he  also  asserts  the  reasonableness  of  atheism. 

The  ordinary  definition  of  atheism,  that  it  is  '  living  without  God  in  the  world,! 
must  very  much  depend  for  its  correctness  upon  its  geographical  application,  as 
well  as  on  other  circumstances.  For  to  apply  the  term  atheist  to  one  of  a  nation 
the  inhtibitants  of  which  had  never  heard  of  a  superior  being,  nor  had  any  idea  of 
existences  superior  to  those  they  saw  around  them,  as  I  have  read  was  the  case 
with  the  Caribs  and  others,  would  be  decidedly  wrong.  It  would  be  equally  wrong 
to  consider  as  an  atheist  one  who,  though  living  in  a  nation  of  theists,  either  from 
neglect  or  some  other  cause,  had  never  heard  of  a  God,  as  was  the  case  with 
'Alderman  Humphrey's  Boy'  (ante.  No.  194,  p.  46).  For  the  word  a-theist 
meaning  non-iheist,  a  man  who  had  never  heard  of  a  God,  or  ever  imagined  the 
existence  of  a  God,  can  neither  be  said  to  be  a  theist  or  a  non-theist.  There 
never  could  have  been  a  non-theist,  if  there  had  not  previously  been  a  theist ;  and 
no  man  can  be  a  non-theist  who  is  not  possessed  of  an  active  and  bond-fide  dis- 
belief of  the  existence  of  a  God.  It  has  been  said  that  all  men  and  women  are 
atheists  in  their  infancy.  This  I  consider  an  error.  To  a  certain  age,  which 
varies  considerably,  men  have  no  theological  opinions,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  human  mind  at  birth,  and  for  some  time  after,  is  a  perfect  blank,  upon  which 
either  theism  or  atheism  may  be  inscribed  at  will. 

It  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding,  and  clear  definition,  of  atheism,  that 
we  should  accurately  define  what  idea  or  ideas  are  included  in  the  term  theism. 
Though  the  god  idea  varies  very  considerably  in  its  form,  its  essence,  I  think,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  four  following  varieties  ; — ■ 

I.  A  god,  according  to  the  ordinary  notion,  is  an  inimaterial  being,  possessed  of 
infinite  attributes — all-knowing,  all-wise,  all-powerful.  Everything  that  is,  extra- 
neous to  himself,  owes  its  origin  to  him  :  he  willed  the  universe  into  existence  out 
of  nothing,  and  he  can  at  pleasure  will  it  into  nothing  again.  He  has  the /orm^  of 
a  man,  and  dwells  in  a  place ,  but  is,  nevertheless,  mentally  and  actively,  if  not 
bodily,  present  everywhere. 

*  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  assertion  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  any 
idea  of  a  God,  in  which  form  and  limits  and  locality  are  noi,  included,  Cicero,  in  his 
book  on  '  The  Nature  of  the  Gods,'  makes  C.  Velleius,  the  senator,  say,  '  Anaxiraenes 
taught  that  the  air  is  God  ;  that  he  was  generated  ;  and  that  he  is  immense,  infinite, 
and  always  in  motion  ;  but  could  air,  which  hath  no  form,  be  God  ?  for  the  d  ity  must 
necessarily  be  not  only  of  some  form,  but  be  most  beautiful.' 
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II.  Another  class  of  theists  talk  and  write  oi  an  active  intelligence,  or  ^  soul  of  the 
universe'  (ante  No.  194,  p.  49),  the  matter  of  which  universe  is  not  its  body  j  this 
soul  has  no  distinctive  form  or  definite  locale  ;  it  determines  and  directs  the  action 
of  matter,  but  is  essentially  and  entirely  distinct  from  it.  These  words,  they  say, 
represent  what  they  understand  by  a  God. 

TIT.  A  third  class  of  theists  seem  to  believe  in  the  universality  of  matter,  and 
yet  are  not  materialists.  Pantheism  assumes  that  God  is  everything  and  every- 
thing God ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  pantheists  necessarily 
believe  that  the  stones  we  walk  upon,  and  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  our 
houses  at  e  built,  are  parts  of  God  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  that  they  perform  an 
active  part  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  ;  they  are  merely,  as  I  understand  it, 
a  portion  of  the  visible  or  apparitional  substratum,  behind  which,  as  behind  avail, 
is  an  active  principle  or  power  which  they  designate  God.  I  can  make  nothing 
else  out  of  pantheism  than  an  attempt  to  deify  the  properties  of  matter,  and  to 
talk  ZLwdi  write  o{  them  as  distinct  from  matter  in  its  tangible  or  sensual  form, 
though  always  inseparable  from  it.* 

IV.  The  last  class  of  deities  are  what  may  be  called  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  or 
logical,  gods :  i,  e.,  gods  whose  '  necessary '  existence  is  sought  to  be  proved  by  a 
skiUul  use  of  words.  But  this  class  of  deities  are  merely  phantoms  set  up  as 
foils  to  atheism,  and  being  intended  as  nothing  more  than  the  creations  of  certain 
men's  brains,  for  the  purpose  specified,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
actual  existence  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  they  originated. 

"We  have  then — 

1.  A  personal  god,  distinct  from  matter  ; 

2.  An  impersonal  god,  distinct  from  matter; 

3.  An  impersonal  god,  connected  with  matter  ; 

4.  Logical  gods. 
From  the  foregoing  premises,  I  define  atheism  to  be,  o.  positive  diibelief — after  a 

*  Mr,  E.  Johnson,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Nuces  Philosophicse,'  has  some  remarks 
which  I  think  bear  upon  the  theists  comprised  in  classes  II.  and  III.  He  sajs,  *  How 
curious  that  men  should  mistake  sounds  for  anything  else  but  sounds ! ....  If  words  do 
not  signify  things,  what  in  the  world  do  they  signify?  Ideas.  But  idea  itself  is  but  a 
word  !  —  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  the  thing-  which  that  word  signifies.  The  word 
idea  is  merely  an  addi'iofial  name  which  we  give  to  a  thing  which  we  have  seen,  in  order 
to  distinguish  that  thing  from  those  which  we  have  not  seen.  Thus  I  have  in  my  mind 
several  ideas  of  several  horses — that  is,  1  have  in  my  mind  several  ideal  horses — and  I 
use  these  words  ideas  and  ideal  in  connection  with  the  word  horses,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish these  horses  which  I  have  seen  from  those  which  I  have  7?.of  seen  ;  and  of  which, 

therefore,  I  have  no  idea   whatever Mr.  Coleridge  says,  "God  is  a  circle,  whose 

centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumference  nowhere.'''  Now  it  is  self-evident  that  there 
can  be  neither  circle  nor  centre  without  a  circumference.  For  circle  and  circumference 
are  two  words  meaning  the  same  thing.  The  circle  is  the  circumference,  and  the  cir- 
cumference ii  the  circle.  And  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  a  point  which  is  equi-distant 
from  every  point  of  the  circumference.  Without  a  circumference,  therefore,  there  can 
be  NEITHER  CENTRE  NOR  CIRCLE.  If  such  a  usc  of  words  could  prove  anything  at  all, 
these  of  Mr.  Coleridge  would  prove  that  there  is  no  God.  For,  if  he  be  a  circle  having 
a  centre,  but  no  circumference,  he  is  an  impossible  existence'  (pp.  xv,  xvii).  To  apply 
these  extracts  to  cases  2  and  3  : — Men  who  assert  that  the  deity  is  the  '  soul  [or  mind] 
of  the  universe,'  and  that  he  is  perfect  in  himself  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter ;  or 
those  who  assert  that  he  is  the  aggregate  of  the  properties  of  matter,  but  not  matter 
itself— if  their  words  prove  anything,  they  prove  that  there  is  no  God.  For  a  God  a// 
soul  and  no  body,  or  one  consisting  of  properties  merely  and  no  substance,  is  an  impos- 
sibility. Cicero  says,  '  We  are  unable  to  conceive  how  a  naked  pure  mind  can  exist 
without  any  substance  annexed  to  it. . .  .  Plato  will  have  God  to  be  without  any  body, 
what  the  Greeks  call  incorporeal,  a  being  to  us  inconceivable.^ — W.  C. 
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fair  and  honest  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  properties  of  matter, 
and  the  force  of  logic — of  the  actual  or  necessary  existence  of  any  god  ;  and,  also,  a 
positive  belie/ in  the  improbability,  or  even  possibility,  of  any  existence  distinct  from 
and  superior  to  matter. 

The  very  essence  of  the  god  idea  is,  that  of  a  superior  existence.  Now,  if  there 
be  but  one  thing  in  existence,  that  one  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be 
superior  to  itself.  If  matter  be  the  only  thing  in  existence — which  every  atheist 
must  believe,  to  be  an  atheist — there  cannot  be  any  god. 

March  7,  1850.  W.  Chilton. 


TRACTS    WANTED. 


Sir, — A  few  friends  from  Hyde,  Duckinfield,  Ashton,  and  Staleybridge,  met 
together  on  Sunday,  June  2nd,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Harrop,  Staleybridge,  and 
agreed  to  purchase  tracts  on  secular  education  and  utilitarian  principles,  for  distri- 
bution in  each  locality.  Tracts  of  four  pages  will  be  the  best  for  our  purpose.  If 
the  John  Street  Tract  Society  have  any,  bearing  on  the  subjects  mentioned  above, 
plainly  and  clearly  written,  such  as  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  tract  readers 
generally,  please  get  a  few  enclosed  for  six  postage  stamps. 

The  *  Letter  to  the  Hev.  Canon  Stowell,'  by  R.  L.  B.,  in  Reasoner,  No.  207, 
as  well  as  the  '  Events  in  Bradford,'  in  the  same  number,  would  make  useful 
tracts  reprinted.  Should  you  not  reprint  from  the  Reasoner  such  articles  as  I  have 
mentioned,  in  London,  will  you  have  any  objection  to  us  doing  so,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  source  from  whence  our  tracts  are  taken  ?  We  obtained  at  our  meet- 
ing, Sunday,  June  2nd,  for  the  tract  fund,  15s,  7^.,  and  agreed  to  meet  again  Sun- 
day, June  16th,  at  Ashton,  with  the  hope  of  raising  our  fund  to  20s.  or  even  30s., 
before  we  commence  operation  in  buying  tracts,  and  supplying  our  neighbours 
with  them.  Willis  Knowles. 

[We  shall  cheei'fuUy  concur  in  the  reprint  proposed.  We  have  sent  the  stamps 
(per  Mr.  A.  Holyoake)  to  the  John  Street  Tract  Society,  whom,  we  trust,  will  com- 
municate with  W.  K. — Ed.] 

THE   SOCIAL    CONGRESS  AND  THEOLOGY.— HOW  TO  CURE  THE 

INSANITY  OF  SOCIETY. 


Dear  Sir, — '  Doctors  differ,'  and  I  differ  entirely  from  Doctor  Robert  Cooper 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  great  lunatic  asylum — society.  We 
find  the  patients  so  completely  insane  as  to  lose  all  command  of  their  reasoning 
powers  the  moment  the  chief  subject  of  their  insane  hallucinations  and  ravings  is 
suggested  to  them.  Attempt  to  reason  with  them  directly  upon  theological  ques- 
tions, and  their  understanding  becomes  immediately  disturbed  with  phantasies, 
and  their  faculties  of  combativeness  and  destructiveness  are  excited  into  diseased 
action,  varying  from  anger  to  excessive  fury;  and  while  they  are  thus  suffering 
from  the  paroxysm  of  their  malady,  it  is  comparatively  useless,  and  often  only 
increases  the  morbid  excitement,  to  administer  those  mental  restoratives  which 
alone  can  effect  their  cure. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Doctor  Robert  Cooper  excites  and  keeps  up 
this  morbid  action,  and  thus  brings  the  patient  into  the  least  favourable  state  for 
the  operation  of  remedial  measures.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  I  consider  the 
best  calculated  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  shortest  time,  and  also  to  be  the  most  humane 
and  rational  mode  of  treatment,  is  to  keep  the  patients  calm  by  avoiding  allusions 
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to  the  peculiar  subjects  upon  which  they  are  so  morbidly  sensitive  ;  and  while 
they  are  thus  calm  and  capable  of  reflection  upon  other  topics,  to  exercise  their 
intellectual  faculties  upon  matters  of  fact,  and  lead  them  into  trains  of  thought 
and  reasoning  which  will  create  a  healthy  counter-excitement,  to  allay,  and 
altogether  remove,  the  diseased  excitability  which  constitutes  their  complaint. 

Let  me  beg  my  much-esteemed  friend,  Doctor  Robert  Cooper,  to  reconsider  his 
prescription.  The  case  is  most  urgent,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  cure  should  be  effected  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  patients  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  the  most  abundant  means  for  obtaining  happiness  of  the 
highest  order,  and  they  possess  faculties,  which,  were  they  in  a  healthy  condition, 
would  be  capable  of  attaining  and  enjoying  more  substantial  felicity  than  eye  hath  • 
yet  seen  or  ear  heard,  or  than  it  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  in  the  hitherto 
disordered  state  of  his  intellect,  to  conceive. 

But  before  man  can  attain  and  enjoy  this  high  destiny,  he  must  be  cured  of  his 
diseased  mental  condition.  How  to  work  the  most  effectually  to  produce  this 
cure,  is  a  serious  and  solemn  consideration.  T. 

MISSIONARY      LIFE      IN     INDIA. 


Sir,. — There  is  a  vast  expenditure  of  zeal  and  money  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  converting  the  natives  of  India  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  large  sums 
are  subscribed  by  philanthropic  persons  to  promote  that  pious  work.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  '  Christian  mission'  fever,  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  a  private  letter  just  received  from  a  lady  up  in  the 
Neilgherry  Hills.  Our  correspondent,  upon  whose  veracity  we  can  rely,  says  : — 
*  Last  Sunday  we  went  to  attend  divine  service  in  an  old  Bombay  general's  drawing- 
room.  A  missionary  read  prayers,  who  is  living  here  with  his  wife,  very  comfortably. 
He  does  no  more  in  the  "  converting  "  line  than  you  or  I.  Old  ladies  in  England 
have  some  notions  about  their  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good  and  encountering  many 
dangers  out  here — but  in  what  way  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  in  going  out  hunting 
and  shooting,  amusements  most  of  them  enjoy.  If  all  the  money  sent  out  to  these 
comfortable  lazy  gentlemen  was  only  given  to  the  poor  at  home,  how  much  good 
it  might  do!'  The  character  of  this  'divine  service'  is  thus  described: — 'The 
old  general  had  a  seraphim,  or  small  organ,  in  the  room,  behind  which  he  now 
and  then  disappeared,  after  having  said  "  Let  us  sing,"  &c.  He  then  began 
to  play,  pausing  at  the  end  of  each  supposed  verse,  for  not  a  creature  attempted  to 
utter  any  vocal  sound.  All  stood  up,  however,  and  some  seemed  highly  edified. 
My  lips  suffered  considerably,  as  I  bit  them  hard  to  prevent  a  smile  when  I  caught 
the  eye  of  a  gentleman  opposite,  who  evidently  considered  the  affair  as  ludicrous 
as  myself.' 

That  the  above  is  a  correct  painting  of  the  life  led  by  the  Christian  missionaries 
in  India,  we  can  easily  believe.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  send  out  a  body  of 
commissioners,  men  of  all  creeds,  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  those  '  con- 
verting' gentry  abroad.  At  present  too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  '  reports  ' 
sent  home  by  them,  with  accounts  of  wonderful  conversions,  no  doubt  'cooked  ' 
for  the  occasion.  F.  G, 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Sir, — In  answer  to  ^  An  Admirer  of  Truth,'  I  beg  to  state  that  the  belief  of 
all  antiquity  (before  the  Bible  was  even  thought  of)  was,  that  matter  was  eternal. 
How  are  we  to  imagine  that  what  is  without  succession  has  not  always  been?     If 
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ifc  were  not  necessary  for  matter  to  exist,  why  should  it  exist?  And  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  exist,  why  should  it  not  have  been  for  ever  ?  No  axiom  has 
ever  been  more  universally  received  than  '  oj  nothing  nothing  comes.''  Indeed,  the 
contrary  is  incomprehensible.  Even  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  which  says  that 
the  gods  (Eloim)  made  heaven  and  earth,  does  not  say  they  created  them  out  oj 
nothing,  for,  to  make  (which  is  to  create),  requires  materials,  without  which  it  is  an 
impossibility.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  matter  must  be  eternal,  not  self-created. 

MULLIER. 
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weeks'  subscription), 

lOs.     Total, 418s.  9d. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee, — Previously  acknowledged,  7o6 
Sixpences,— John  Drummond,  Tillicoultry,  1.— Two  Friends,  per  J.  Nicuss,  Cack- 
field,  Sussex,  2.     Total,  759. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street. 
Fitzroy  Square.— June  21st  [8;^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien) 
'The   National  Reform  League' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— June  23rd  [7], 
a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— June  23rd  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— June  24th  [84],  Mr.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  '  What 
is  Virtue?' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— June  23rd  [111  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture.     Evening",  Mr.  lerson. 

Providence  Chapel,  Elstree  St.,  Old  St.  Pancras 
Road.  —  June  23rd  [6^],  Discussion — Question, 
'The  System  Christ  gave.' 

Druid's  Hall,  l,Turnagain  Lane,  Skinner  Street, 
City.— June  23rd  [74],  Mr.  Clark,  'Commerce.' 

Now  Ready,  No.  1  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 
mHE     FREETHINKER'S    MAGAZINE    and 
-I      Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.     Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents: — A  Glance  at  the  Present  State  of 
Theology. — A  Brief  Glance  at  Politics.  —  The 
Genuine  Gibbon. — A  Few  Words  about  Divorce. 
— Reviews  of  Books  :  '  Papers  for  the  People,' 
'  The  Leicester  l\Iovement,'  'The  Logic  of  Death.' 
— A  Few  Figures  Important  to  be  Remembered. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Biography,  Notes,  &c.,  of  F.  Wright. 

Fables.     Price  3d. 

England  the  Civiliser.     1  vol.,  cloth  bds. 


Price  4d. 


Price  43. 


A  few  copies  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Painc's 
Theological  Works,  published  by  Mr.  Carlile,  have 
been  put  into  my  hands  for  sale,  at  Is.  6d.  each, 
stitched. 

London  :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


FRANCES  WRIGHT'S  WORKS. 

Just  Published,  a  New    Edition,  in  1  voL,  cloth 
bds.,  at  Is.  6d.,  or  in  a  wrapper,  price  Is., 

A  FEW  DAYS  IN  ATHENS,  Being  the  Trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  Manuscript  discovered  in 
Herculaneum.  Dedicated  to  the  late  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  illustrated  by  a  fine  bust  of  Epicurus, 
engraved  on  steel. 

In  1  vol,,  cloth  bds.,  price  3s., 
Popular  Lectures  on  Government,  Morals,  Religion, 
Opinions,  &c.,  &c. 

To  be  had  also  in  5  parts,  at  6d,  each. 

Political  Letters,  or  Observations  on  Religion  and 
Civilisation.     Price  4d. 


Q  PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Familv  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well-aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.    Letters,  pre  paid,  attended  to 

INTIMATIONS. 
Received.  —  H.  Pickles  wishes  Volney's  New 
Researches  in  Ancient  History,  which  cannot 
be  had,  unless  to  be  found  on  old  bookstalls, 
except  a  correspondent,  seeing  this  notice, 
could  forward  a  copy.— H.  L.  His  answer  will 
be  inserted.— J.  Nicuss.  The  delay  was  acci- 
dental. '  W.  MrC.,'  Hulme,  'An  Admirer  of 
Reason,'  '  M.  Robinson,'  '  Philanthnpos,'  and 
'  Cosmo,'  will  see  that  we  have  used  two  renlies, 
which  we  deem  sufficient  — Gracchus  will  see 
that  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  reply  to 
Leslie. — A.  Smith,  Gateshead,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  is  thanked  for  his  enclosures. — J.  B.  In 
an  essay  meditated  on  positive  atheism,  the 
subject  he  refers  to  will  probably  be  treated.  The 
two  first  verses  are  from  Furlong.  Thanks  for 
sequence.— J.  P.  A.  We  have  not  the  prayer  of 
Addison  at  hand.— Edmund  Wheeler.  Thanks 
for  the  renewal  of  his  generous  offer. — An  Un- 
decided Reader,— M.  Robinson,— Inquirer.  His 
paper  shall  have  early  insertion. — G.  M.  shall  be 
attended  to,— R.  B,— T.  Emery,  Leicester, — 
John  Thornton,  Liucoln.- S.  Sandars.— Grac- 
chus.—An  Admirer  of  Truth.— Thom;is  Pringle. 
— R.  Riley.— J.  P.  Adams.  — J  Hornsby, — 
Peace  Advocate,  No.  4  {XQbd).—  Portsmouth 
Times,  No.  8  (current). 
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By  special  invitation,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  will  be  deli- 
vered by  A.  L.  L.  Jules  Lechevalier,  Avocat,  Liceixcie  en  Droit,  in  the  small 
room  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  course  will  consist  of  eight  lectures  and  an  introduc- 
tory one,  to  be  delivered  in  the  French  language,  which  commenced  on  Wednes- 
day, the  5th  of  June,  and  to  be  continued  every  Wednesday  till  July  31st.  Doors 
open  at  half-past  4  p.m.  Lecture  commence  at  5.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the 
introductory  lecture  are  free.  Subscription  tickets  for  the  course.  Both  free 
admission  and  subscription  tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Pickering,  177,  Picca- 
dilly; Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street;  E.  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange;  J.  Chapman,  142, 
Strand  ;  of  whom  may  be  obtained  a  syllabus  of  the  lectures,  including  the  corres- 
pondence of  M.  Lechevalier  with  the  committee  at  whose  invitation  the  lectures 
are  given. 

The  Freethinker's  Magazine  has  reached  a  second  edition. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Bristol,  informs  us  that  he  has  supplied  the  following  reverend 
gentlemen  with  copies  of  the  Reasoner  :— Rev.  H.  Mahon,  Rev.  N.  Haycroft,  Rev. 
J.  P.  Ham,  Rev,  G.  H.  Davis,  Rev.  H.  J.  Roper,  Rev.  W.  James,  Rev.  J.  Bander, 
Rev.  J,  Porter,  Rev.  J.  S.  Crisp,  Rev.  C.  Brake,  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Rev.  W.  Button.  He 
intends  to  supply  another  twelve  next  week,  until  every  Bristol  minister  has  a  copy. 
E.  W.  writes  : — 'A  book  has  lately  c'ome  under  ray  notice,  "  The  Christian  Phi- 
losopher triumphing  over  Death,"  published  by  Snow,  Paternoster-row  :  It  is 
written  by  a  reverend,  and  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life,  with  full  details  of  the 
illness  and  last  moments,  of  Dr.  William  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Gordon  pos- 
sessed an  intelligence  that  one  can  but  admire — a  nobleness  of  nature  and  a  love 
of  mankind  that  must  command  the  respect  of  every  good  man;  but  on  his  lin- 
gering death-bed,  incessantly  excited  and  alarmed  by  reverends  and  Christian 
friends,  when  the  physical  and  organic  powers  were  fast  ebbing,  he  exhibited  one 
of  those  instances  found  among  Christian  deaths,  where  the  over-stimulated  feel- 
ings are  spurred  on  to  action  at  the  expense  of  the  intellect  and  judgment.  Thus 
,  the  benevolent,  philanthropic  philosopher  of  thirty  or  Ibrty  years  standing,  the 
man  of  unimpeachable  moral  character  Cone  that  the  world  could  ill  spare),  when 
closing  life,  throws  to  the  dogs  ail  reason  and  philosophy,  sees  all  his  past  life  a 
mass  of  disgusting  corruption  and  unqualified  sinfulness-- everything  which  truly 
ennobled  the  man  is  dirtier  than  "  filthy  rags."  In  this  hell-deserving  state  "he 
comes  to  Christ,"  stark  naked,  having  stripped  himself  of  all  the  actions  of  his 
past  life,  and  "  throws  them  all  down  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  cross."  Then  all 
his  hopes  and  joys  begin,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  "  he  sees  Jesus'*'  by  his  bedside 
waiting  to  receive  him,  and  take  him  to  heaven,  &c.' 

The  Freethinker's  Magazine  gave  the  following  instances  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
opinion  among  the  learned  as  to  the  year  when  the  Deluge  happened,  illustrating  the 
wide  differences  of  opinion  : — 


Years  before  Christ. 

Years  before  Christ. 

Septuagint 

3246 

Playfair 

2352 

Jackson 

•  •                .  • 

3170 

Usher 

.  *                ... 

2348 

Hales 

, .                , , 

3165 

English  Bible 

2348 

Josephus 

*  •                •  • 

3146 

Marsham 

2344 

Persian 

3103 

Petavius      • . 

2329 

Hindoo 

3102 

Strauchius 

2293 

Samaritan 

. .                •  • 

2998 

Hebrew 

2288 

Howard 

. . 

2698 

Vulgar  Jewish 

2104 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind:  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke 'Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


THREATENED      PROSECUTIONS. 


ADVICE    TO  NEWSVENDERS. 

The  following  communication,  from  an  Oxford  correspondent,  I  have  asked  per- 
mission to  use : — 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  write  to  inform  you  that,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Saplin,  of  St. 
Clements,  Oxford,  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Henderson,  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  Proctor  for  the  University,  accompanied  by  his  two  provosts,  warning 
him  of  the  danger  he  ran  (bodily  not  spiritually)  by  selling  the  Reasoner  ;  threaten- 
ing to  commence  proceedings  against  him  if  he  continued  to  sell,  and  expose  for 
sale,  the  same. 

'  The  Proctor  had  with  him  a  copy  of  the  "  Logic  of  Death  "  and  a  number  of  the 
Reasoner.  Mr.  S.  has  sold  many  copies  of  each  to  the  students  of  Oxford,  and 
most  likely  a  number  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rev.  gentleman  from  that 
quarter. 

*  Numbers  of  the  Logic  have  been  distributed  in  this  town  to  the  ministers  of  the 
different  denominations.' 

It  certainly  would  be  monstrous  if  in  Oxford — the  stronghold  of  logical  Zion, 
where  the  champions  of  the  cross  are  reared,  where  to  answer  triumphantly  must 
be  so  easy — a  prosecution  should  be  instituted.  Other  clergymen  have,  in  some 
cases  which  have  come  to  our  ears,  attempted  the  same  kind  of  intimidation.  But 
we  assure  our  friends,  the  news-agents,  that  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
on  this  head.  Prosecutions  on  the  ground  of  questioning  religion  are  not  now 
conducted  by  summary  process.  All  such  prosecutions  mu&t  be  by  indictment, 
and  this  must  go  before  an  assize  court.  During  the  time  my  own  trial  was  pend- 
ing at  Gloucester,  an  Act  came  into  operation  taking  these  cases  away  from  Quarter 
Sessions;  and  what  is  more,  a  subsequent  Act  has  provided  that  no  indictment 
can  be  laid  without  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  for  the  time 
being — and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  functionary  will  not  deem  it 
useful  to  indict  the  Reasoner,  which  has  long  been  recognised  by  the  Crown,  who 
regularly  acknowledge  it  as  a  legal  publication,  and  assess  it  for  stamp  duty. 
Besides,  according  to  the  dictum  of  many  judges,  '  temperate  and  argumentative 
opposition  to  Christianity  is  allowable  in  English  law.'  Indeed,  should  the  heads 
of  the  University  in  Oxford  persist  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  the  Reasoner  or 
'  Logic  of  Death '  (both  of  which  are  strictly  legal)  in  Oxford,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
proceed  there,  and  open  a  shop  myself  for  their  sale,  and  abide  myself  the  issue  of 
any  indictment  laid  against  me  on  that  account.  I  shall  deem  it  a  public  duty  I 
owe  to  those  who,  in  times  past,  have  suffered  for  Freedom  of  Discussion,  to  go 
and  vindicate  Free  Thought,  if  assailed  in  that  city.  If  I  ask  the  support  of  the 
readers  of  the  Reasoner  in  such  a  cause,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  will  be 
freely  and  generously  rendered. 
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My  advice  is,  that  all  news-agents  who  maybe  visited  and  threatened  continue  to 
sell  and  to  show  the  Reasoner, '  Logic  of  Death,'  &c.,  in  their  windows  as  usual— 
^inalving  no  parade,  simply  giving  them  a  place  among  other  publications  ;  and  when 
.^questioned  about  them,  quietly  but  firmly  answering,  that  *  they  understand  them 
to  be  strictly  legal  publications' — saying  that  '  the  course  Lord  Denman  recom- 
mended to  any  who  tliought  them  erroneous  was  to  answer  tJiem^ — and  that '  they 
(the  agents)  will  be  as  willing  to  sell  the  answer  as  the  publications  complained 
of.'  Any  persons  molested  in  this  cause  may  depend  upon  receiving  all  the  legal 
advice  and  pecuniary  assistance  in  our  power  to  render.  Editor. 

AfJ^i-ii^fy^n  ■  .j.-H.' -     ■  =— 

LECTURES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NORWICK.— PROCEEDINGS  IN 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


;T,ijE  fine  old  city  of  Norwich  Tiflorded  two  hights  of 'great  interest.     An   extract 
jjfrom  the  Norfolk  News,  which  our  readers  v/ill  see  quoted,  gives  a  liberal  report  of 
^fche  first  night's  lecture-     When  Richard   Carlile   was  in  Norwich  on  one  occa- 
,j3ion,  the  Maid's  Head  Inn,  in  v/hich  I  spoke,  was  taken  for  hini,  but   the   clergy 
^interfered  and  prevented  him   occupying  it.     I  was   more  successful.     The  nudi- 
\  ences  were  good,  and  many  expressed  to  me  a  desire  I  have  heard  elsewhere  for  a 
j  ..  puion  of  Freethinkers,  which  is  generally  felt  to  be  possible  now,  and  necessary, 
j  ,,The  lecture  on  the  '  Terrors  of  Catholicism'  met  with  two  opponents.  One,  the  Rev, 
I  ^Andrew  Reade,  M.A.,  spoke  with  great  directness  and  courtesy,  not  forgetting 
j    tlie  gentleman  in  the  Christian  in  any  instance.     He  remarked,  with  some  truth, 
j    that  my  lecture^*  ought  to  be  styled  the  Terrors  of  Christianity,  as  I  included  all 
I    forms  of  faith  accepting  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.'     The  general  case 
I  :}ie  put  in  opposition  was,  that  the  Christian   scriptures  came  to  us  attested  as  the 
n  word  of  God,  and   unless  those  facts  were  invalidated,  we  were  bound  to  accept 
i    whatever  doctrine  we  found  there,  and  reconcile   it  to  our  common    sense  as  we 
I    could.     I  admitted  the  distinctness  of  his  position,  but  said  that  conscious  of  its 
received  relevancy,  I  was  content  to  oppose  to  it  the  sentiment  of  which  taught  us 
to  abhor  the  Torturer,  and  assured  us  that  our  innocence  and  happiness  depended 
^on  our  kindness.     1  did  not  combat  his  position,  nor  did  he  assail  mine.     I  an- 
swered that  I  would  concede  to  him  the  niiracles,  the  prophecies,  and  the  fathers, 
if  he  left  to  me  humanity,  and  it  was  left   to  the  audience   to  judge  between  us. 
He  said  did  I  mean  to  say  that  they  were  to  give  up  the  Bible  ?     T  asked  did  he 
find  the  doctrines  of  eternal  punishment  in  the  Bible  ?     He  answered,  *he  did  in 
a  text  I  had  quoted,'  namely,  '  that  he  who  believed   should  be  saved,  he  who  did 
not  should' — we  know  the  rest.     As  it  is  written  *  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,'  I  replied  that  *  certainly  as  much  of  the  Bible  as  he  had  quoted,  as  con- 
ttiining  the  doctrine  in  question,  I  could   Tiot  accept' — others  might  please  them- 
selves.    My  visit  to  Norwich  was  made  pleasurable  to   me  also  by  the  friends  I 
saw.     The  room  was  paid  for  for  three  nights,  but  the  interference  in  Ipswich 
obliged  nie  to  be  thece  on   Tuesday,  when  I  had   engaged   to  offer  in  Norwich  'A 
Plea  for  8ecal-tr  Euucatioii.' 


6' 

We  iiave  souiesvhat   neglected  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  yet  presents  busy 


features.  \Ve  icc<!ntly  quoted  from  the  Christian  Fhilantkropist  a  paragraph, 
headed  '  Mr.  Holyoake\s  Ojunions,'  designed,  it  would  seem,  to  prepare  the  readers 
for  the  coming  discus'^ion.  Aniong  other  things,  it  said  *  I  held  it  to  be  absurd  to 
worship  ;iny  being  suitorior  to  myself.'     1  need  not  insist  that  this  is  one  of  those 
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untruthB  which  '  Christian  philanthropy'  sometimes  indulges  in.  Our  'Examina- 
tions of  the  Press'  will  contain  occasional  extracts  from  the  same  journal  on  the 
'  Characteristics  of  Modern  Infidelity.'  The  Christian  Philanthropist  reiterates 
the  list  of  religious  books,  '  commended  to  the  hearers  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  lectures 
in  particular.'  Another,  from  the  agitation  that  has  taken  place,  is  the  issue  of 
tracts,  heralded  by  a  private  circular  thus  expressed  : — 

(Circular.) 

*  All  who  know  anything  of  the  theological  influences  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  people  of  this  locality,  must  be  aware  that  there  is  much  of  un- 
belief and  scepticism  existing  in  the  minds  of  a  vast  number  of  the  more  thoughtful 
of  the  working  men  of  this  district.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
various  theological  controversies  which  have  agitated  this  neighbourhood  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  years.  It  may  be  well,  however,  briefly  to  state,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  more  than  usual  exertion  is  being  made  to  shake  and  overthrow  popular 
conviclions  in  reference  to  the  being  of  a  God,  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  future  state  of  being.  Meetings,  at  which 
fro  Ji  500  to  1000  persons  attend,  are  frequently  being  held  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
Nelson  Street,  at  which  opinions  such  as  we  have  just  now  stated  are  ably  advo- 
cated and  loudly  applauded.  Public  discussions  relative  to  the  being  of  a  God, 
&c.,  are  even  now  pending,  and  some  efiective  measures  must  be  adopted  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  with  respect  to  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  errors  which  we  fear  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  take  root 
in  some  of  the  inquiring  minds  of  this  district.  In  order  to  this  end  it  has  been 
resolved  by  a  few  friends  of  Christian  truth,  to  publish  a  series  of  Tracts  bearing 
particularly  on  Christian  evidences  and  the  being  of  a  God.  It  is  intended  that 
these  tracts  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  our  present  position,  and  it  is  trusted 
that  ail  who  are  interested  in  the  spread  of  truth,  and  the  promotion  of  the  real 
happiness  of  the  people,  will  use  their  influence  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
these  little  messengers  of  truth. 

''The  traces  will  be  of  various  sizes — viz,  2  pages,  4  pages,  8  pages,  16  pages, 
&c. ;  and  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  possess  the  tracts  in  a 
compact  form,  th«  whole  of  them  will  be  bound  up  in  one  book,  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  There  are  many  channels  through  which  these  tracts  may 
be  usefully  circulated.  We  enumerate  the  following:  they  can  be  distributed  at 
the  entrances  of  the  various  lecture  rooms  and  exhibitions  which  are  open  from 
time  to  time  in  the  town — they  can  be  distributed  to  the  tvorking  men  as  they 
come  from  or  proceed  to  their  various  manufactories — they  can  be  delivered  at 
the  doors  of  houses,  or  can  be  sent  into  almost  every  family  in  the  town  through 
the  medium  of  the  scholars  in  our  sabbath  schools,  A  determined  effort  must  be 
made.     Your  cordial  co-operation  is  solicited. 

*  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  T.  P.  Barkas,  26,  Grain- 
ger Street,  l^ewcastle-on-Tyne.  The  tracts  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  JNo.  1 
is  now  ready.    Subject — "  Is  there  a  God  ?"  ' 

Two  tracts  have  reached  me  above  alluded  to,  which  will  receive  notice  in  our 
discussion  there,  if  not  otherwise. 

The  Kev.  G.  J.  Rogers,  B.A.,  is  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  defence 
of  Christianityj  in  opposition  to  the  unbelief  and  scepticism  of  the  age. 

I  pausft  now,  as  I  am  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Richard 
Chester,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  minister,  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle. 

G.    J.    HOLYOAKE, 
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LETTER    TO    MR.    GILLESPIE 


Sir, — You  have  put  a  construction  on  ray  note  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  which  it  never  was 
intended  to  bear.  I  did  not  '  rate  this  gentleman  rather  soundly  for  tolerating  your 
letter,'  but  I  did  consider  he  had  been  over  tolerant  in  giving  circulation  to  a  letter, 
'  ihe  whole  tenor  of  which  was  to  show  that  your  argument  had  never  been  iuccessfully 
assailed.*  If  your  letter  to  Mr.  Chilton  had  been  confined  to  a  refutation  of  this  gen- 
tleman's criticism  on  your  argument,  most  assuredly  I  would  have  taken  no  notice 
whatever  of  it. 

You  assign  two  reasons,  and  only  two,  for  not  replying  to  ray  last  paper , 

Your  first  reason  is — '  I  purposely  refrain — as  heretofore — frora  entering,  in  this  form, 
on  the  subject  of  Aliquis's  "  paper." — D.V.,  Aliquis  will,  in  due  time,  and  in  the 
proper  raanner,  receive  what  he  seeks  for — tho'  not  to  the  efifect  he  desires.  He  shall  have 
Enough,  I  promise  him  :  and  perhaps,  after  all  the  outcry,  he ,  that  went,  so  anxiously, 
^eeking  wool,  may  come  home,  and  know  he  comes  home,  shorn.' 

My  answer  to  this  is — My  last  paper  is  a  very  small  pamphlet ;  not  larger  certainly  than 
the  present  number  of  the  Reasoyier.  Less  than  seven  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
I  received  your  last  paper  until  you  had  my  reply  thereto  in  your  possession.  This  occurred 
more  than  four  years  since.  Now  four  years  is  rather  more  than  '  due  time '  to  require 
to  answer  a  paper  which,  according  to  your  statement,  is  a  'good  for  nothing  '  produc- 
tion after  all. 

Your  second  reason  is — '  Ere  T  conclude,  I  must  emphatically  say  that  I  shall  not  be 
betrayed,  against  ray  will,  into  a  correspondence  with  Aliquis,  till  the  work  I  have  in 
the  press  be  published — the  work,  I  mean,  alluded  to,  lately,  by  my  excellent  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan.  The  causes  of  delay  on  my  part  fall  not  to  be  entered  on 
here.  In  brief,  then,  tliis  letter  appeared  to  be  necessary -^but  there  must  really  be  no 
more  of  it :  I  am  particularly  engaged  otherwise.' 

My  answer  to  this  is— you  voluntarily  entered  into  a  discussion  with  me.  You  have 
therefore  no  right  whatever  to  be  '  particularly  engaged  otherwise'  until  you  have  dis- 
charged your  duty  to  me.  Your  reply  to  my  last  paper  ought  to  \i?i\e  precedence  *  of  the 
work  you  have  in  the  press.'  -•  '  -J^fit 
■"li  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
MTWilliam  Gillespie,  Esq.  Aliquis. 
htt- 

^^  A    PROMPT    MEASURE. 


We  read  in  a  letter  from  Berlin,  of  the  20th  of  June,  published  by  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunauxy  '  About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Aston,  natives  of  London,  arrived 
at  Berlin  with  their  daughter,  then  two  years  old,  and  soon  afterwards  fixed  their  resi- 
dence here  by  virtue  of  a  special  authorisation  from  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Towards 
the  end  of  February  last,  Mr.  Aston  applied  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  on  the  ground 
of  her  having  for  some  time  openly  professed  atheism,  and  he  at  the  same  time  de- 
manded that  the  child  might  be  given  up  to  him,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  educated 
in  the  atheistical  principles  of  the  mother.  The  Tribunal  of  First  Instance  of  Berlin, 
after  having  received  from  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Aston  an  avowal  that  she  did  not  believe 
in  God,  pronounced  the  divorce,  and  ordered  that  the  child  should  be  given  up  to  the 
father  within  a  week.  This  sentence  was,  upon  appeal,  confirmed  by  the  Upper 
Court.  Scarcely  an  hour  after  the  confirmation  of  the  judgment,  Mrs.  Aston  received 
an  order  from  the  Director  of  Police  to  quit  Berlin  in  two  days,  and  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory within  a  week.  She  appealed  to  the  King,  but  received  for  reply  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  modifying  this  order  ;  and  she  has  left  Berlin  for  Strasburgh.' — [While 
government  treat  so  ferociously  any  who  disbelieve  in  God,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
religion  is  not  found  to  be  an  engine  of  despotism. — Ed.] 
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Lectures  on  Communism  and  Catholicism. — During  the  past  week,  lectures 
have  been  delivered  on  these  subjects,  at  the  Maid's  Head  Inn,  Saint  Simon's,  to 
crowded  audiences,  composed  chiefly  of  the  labouring  classes,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
of  London,  the  editor  of  the  i?e<2sow^r,  a  periodical  devoted   to  the  discussion  of 
Theological  questions,  and  of  several  popular  rudimentary  educational  books.    The 
subject  of  the  first  lecture,  on   Wednesday  evening,  was  'Newspaper  Opinions 
of  Communism  opposed  to  the  true  ones. '     He  commenced  by  urging  that,  con- 
trary to  what   was  generally  stated,  the  persons  who  advocated  the  doctrines  of 
Association,  Socialism, and  Communism,  were  not  individuals  who  wished  to  estab- 
lish their  own  success  in  life  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  were  persons  generally 
quite  as  well  to  do  in  the  world  as  other  people.     He  contended  that  it  was  erro- 
neous to  represent — as  Prince  Albert  did  some  time  since  at  a  meeting  for  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  wash-houses — the  wealth,  rank,  and  education  of  the 
aristocracy,  as  gifts  of  Providence;  and  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  other  communistic  people,  that  society  ought  to  be  the  dispenser  of  all 
these,  and  that  wealth  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  industry  only ;  rank,  of  merit ; 
and  education  the  property  of  all.  Prince  Albert  indeed,  he  observed,  ought  to  have 
said  that  his  honourable  friends  had  come  into  the  possession  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
education,  they  did  not  exactly  know  how,  and  he  himself  was  not  disposed  to  in- 
quire.    He  explained  the  purpose  of  communism  to  be — the  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  by  fair,  and  peaceable,  and  just  means,  that  power  whereby  all  the 
wealth,  honour,  and  education  which  were  produced  by  their  efforts,  or  purchased 
by  their  means,  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  the  property  of  those  who  pro- 
duced them,  and  the  reward  of  those  who  deserved  them.     He  admitted,  however, 
that  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  advocates  of  communism  might  be  in  error  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  they   proposed  to  realise  their  objects ;  but  he  contended 
that  their  intentions  were,  nevertheless,  in  every  respect  honourable.     He  ex- 
pounded the  difference  between   the  three  degrees   of  co-operation  called  by  the 
names  Association,   Socialism,  and   Communism,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  explanations  of  these  principles,  as  set  forth  generally  by  the  press  of  this  and 
other  countries.     He  defined  communism   as   a   voluntary  arrangement  by  which 
would  be  insured  the  greatest  economy  in  the  construction  of  houses,  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  food,  &c.,  every  man  contributing  the  produce  of  hislabour 
to  the  common  stock,  to  be  fairly  divided — those  with  large  capacities  assisting 
those  who  had  small,  inasmuch  as  no  man,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  capacitie3 
superior  to  his  brethren,  should  be  considered  to  have  a  right  to  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth — and  the  benevolence  of  some  and  the  powers  of  others 
compensating  for  the  hardness  of  the  fortune  of  the  rest.     This  happy  state  of 
things,  he  stated,  would,  however,  be  brought  about  gradually  and  slowly,  and 
those  who  were  'idlers  and  bungUrs  '  would  be  at  length  taught — the  former,  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  to   work  for  what  they  ate  ;  and  the  latter,  by  the 
education  they  would  receive  under  the  system,  to  endeavour  to  elevate  themselves 
in  their  capacities,  for  the  production  of  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  own  and 
the  happiness  of  their  brethren.     In  answer  to  the  objection  that,  under  such  a 
state  of  things  as  communism  would  produce,  those  who  were  wanting  in  honour 
or  industry  would  live  out  of  the  exertions  of  the  others,  he  replied  that,  even  if— 
with  persons  thus  disposed — the  public  opinion  to  which  he  had  referred  did  not 
avail,  still  the  world  would  be  in  no  worse  position  than  at  present — lor  that  w^s 
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precisely  the  state  of  things  now.  He  contrasted  at  length  tlie  evils  of  competi- 
tion and  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  and  answered  a  variety  of  objections  that 
were  continually  being  brought  against  the  communist  system  j  and  he  concluded 
by  contending  that  the  aspirations  of  communism  were  not  only  moral,  pacific, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  good  will,  but  that  it  was 
eminently  adapted  to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  people  with  less  labour,  to 
lead  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  and  to  produce  a  charm  of  life  of  which  society 
at  present  knew  notbing,  and  few  people  had  ever  tasted. — Mr.  Holyoake,  who  is 
evidently  a  practised  speaker,  sat  down  amid  great  applause,  after  an  address 
characterised  by  great  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style,  coupled  with  frequent 
expressions  of  a  kindly  and  charitable  feeling  towards  those  with  whom  he  differed. 
— At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Lomas,  and  another  individual  whose  name  did  not 
transpire,  contested  with  the  lecturer  some  of  the  points  which  he  had  set  forth. 
Their  arguments  were  answered  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  give  general  satis- 
faction, and  the  audience  separated  after  a  meeting  of  nearly  three  hours.  [As 
public  journalists  we  insert  this  notice,  but  we  do  not  concur  in  the  opinions  of 
which  Mr.  Holyoake  is  the  advocate.  Communism,  l!Ov\ever,  liKe  every  other  ism, 
should  be  met,  not  by  suppression,  but  by  truthful  statement  and  fair  reply. — The 
subject  of  the  second  lecture  being  of  a  polemico-theological  character,  is,  of 
course,  inadmissable  in  our  columns. — Ed.  N. N.]— Norfolk  News. 

lu^Thr  Yoke  of  Christ .— Petty  Ses^^ions,  TuesJ^y.  Before  J.  M.  Boughton 
'!Leigh,  H.  Scott  Gibb,  and  J.  Atty,  Esqrs.,  at  Daachurch. — Mr.  J.  Dalton,  of 
Church  Lawford,  summoned  tvvro  of  his  farm  servants  for  disobeying  his  orders 
in  not  attending  the  parish  church.  They  were  each  served  with  a  summons,  but 
there  was  no  difference  in  their  offending,  or  in  the  penalty.  Complainant  hired  one 
as  waggoner  and  the  other  as  cowherd  last  Michaelmas,  for  a  year.  He  said  the  rule 
was  for  one  to  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The 
waggoner  had,  during  eight  months,  broken  the  rule  twice.  A  few  months  since 
was  the  first  time,  and  he  was  told  that  he  had  been  to  the  Ranters'  chapel.  Last 
Sunday  was  the  last  time.  The  defence  was  that  last  Sunday  morning  he  told  his 
mistress  he  was  going  to  the  village  to  have  his  hair  cut,  and  if  his  master  had  not 
detained  him  he  should  have  been  back  tinie  enough  to  have  cleaned  himself  and 
gone  as  usual  to  church.  It  rained  very  hard,  and  being  late  he  did  not  hurry 
home  till  dinner-time,  but  that  his  master  had  kept  him  without  food  for  12  hours 
for  not  going  to  church.  The  cowherd  was  about  seventeen,  and  said  for  a  similar 
thing  his  master  kept  him  without  his  dinner,  and  that  he  said  to  his  mistress, 
*■  No  dinner,  no  work,'  But  although  his  master  kept  him  fasting,  he  did  not 
omit  to-feed  tiie  pigs  and  do  his  usual  share  of  the  work ;  and  that  his  master  was 
in  the  habit  of  punishing  them  by  fasting.  The  bench  told  them  they  must  con- 
form to  their  master's  orders,  and  ordered  them  to  pay  7s.  each,  which  their 
master  paid,  and  was  told  to  deduct  from  their  wages. 

A  Minister  Knocking  himself  out  of  his  own  Pitlpit. — A  Sabbath  or 
two  ago,  in  a  small  church  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Sol  way,  a  young  preacher  of 
herculean  ability,physical and  mental,wasapproaching  theclimaxofoue  of  his  Rom^p 
bursts  of  eloquence,  when  the  front  of  the  pulpit,  which  had  for  half  an  hour  been 

.j^eated  most  cruelly,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  earnest  and  striking  preacher — 
to  the  great  consternation  of  the  audience,  and  the  still  greater  horror  of  the  pre- 

,,,cerjtor--was  pitched  headlong  half  way  up  the  area  of  the  church.  The  preacher 
escaped  with  a  few  slight  bruises,  but  the  poor  precentor  was  severely  injured. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  jRationalisation  ot  Theology. 


GOD    OR    NO    GOD. 


Sir, — Tn  the  discussion  going  on  in  your  pages  on  the  '  Creation  of  the  World/ 
a  few  reflections  on  the  lower  bearing  of  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Is  matter  eternal  ?     Is  supreme  intelligence  eternal  ?     If  mattai'  is  not  eternal 
then  nothing  made  something  oat  of  nothing.  If  matter  is  eternal  and  intelligence 
not,  then  matter  is  the  cause  of  intelligence.     If  matter  and  intelligence  are  both 
eternal,  both  are  alike  equal,  and  one  is  not  greater  than  the  other.     Arguing 
from  man,  matter  comes  first,  and  intelligence  grows  out  of  it.     One  dies  out,  but 
the  other  is  left.     Visible  intelligence,  mixed  up  with  matter,  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, undergoes  change  ;  the  universe,  matter,  remains  whole.     That  which  has  a 
beginning  must  have  an  end;  intelligence  or  life  has  a  beginning,  and  therefore, 
*'inust  have  an  end.     Intelligence  or  life,  therefore,  having  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
is  finite.     Life,  or  intelligence,  according  to  our  experience,  is  of  very  short  date. 
^Nature,  the  universe,  or  matter,  on  the  contrary,  reaches  much  beyond  our  expe- 
I  '  fience — we  cannot  investigate  its  origin— we  cannot  realisej  even  in  thought,  its 
I    termination.     Yet  those  who  say  the  intelligence   we   know  of  made  all  things, 
I    make  a  declaration  equivalent  to  affirming  that  the  finite  made  the  infinite,  the 
'finite   intelligence  was   the  author  of  infinite  matter;  or,  that  intelligence  and 
matter,  composed  after  the  manner  of  our  bodies,  which  we  see  daily  perishing, 
I    made  the  external,  infinite,  and  eternal  matter.     We  only  know  of  intelligence 
j    united  to  body,  as  brief  in  period  of  time  and  extension  of  substance  compared  with 
I    the  universe  of  matter,  and  to  this  part  we  give  the  making  of  the  whole.     The 
i    atomic  system  supposed  that  a  congregation  of  atoms  formed  the  whole.     The 
[   "idea  of  intelligence  united  with  body  forming  the  world,  supposes  one  atom  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  constituting  the  whole.     Life  is  the  abstraction  of  the  living, 
_  intelligence   th.e  abstraction  of  intelligent  human  beings,  or  animals  in  general : 
the  term  which  we  have  given  to  what  is  common  to  all,  is  made  to  discharge  the 
(luty  of  a  being,  is  made  self-existing  and  the  cause  of  existence.     The  qualities 
and  adjectives  are  equally  subjective  to  this  process  of  framing  deities.     The 
growth  of  plants  we  call  vegetation,  therefore  vegetation  is  a  deity.     Things  are 
good  and  bad,  according  to  the  notions  of  them  ;  therefore  good  is  God,  and  this 
is  the  German  etymological  derivation  of  the  word  God.     Hov/ever  one  quality 
has  the  potency  of  the  other,  though  opposed  to  each  other,  therefore  bad  is  a 
god,  and  devil  is  probably  derived  from  evil.     As  we  deiscend  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lisation, physical  attributes  have  shared  divinity  with  moral  heat,  its  energy  the 
sun,  its  season  summer,  becomes  a  God  giving  life ;  cold,  the  sun  giving  place  to 
it,  the  season  winter  is  the  Devil.     The  ancient  mythologies  separated  dtity  into  a 
plurality  of  gods,  and   gave   to   different  powers   presidency  over  abstractions, 
qualities,  periods,  and  generalisations  we  have  characterised.     The  eastern  world 
had  two  systems,  one  of  good  and  one  of  evil,  whence  Christianity  derived  its  God 
and  Devil.     The  pure  theist  resolves  all  into  one,  and  that  one  is  made  up  of  con- 
tradictory impossibilities,  or  resolved  by  abstractions  into  nothing. 

.  If  out  of  chaos  arose  present  creation,  and  improvement  mny  be  expected  upon 
it,  why  break  the  natural  chain,  and  suppose  at  one  end  of  it  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence, a  deity  ?  If  nature  be  powerful  for  all  this  progress,  from  as  far  as  we  can 
imagine,  why  not  suppose  it  to  have  been  po'.verful  from  all  eternity,  as  v;e  suppose 
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it  to  all  eternity  ?  If  God  can  be  put  fsirther  from  us,  as  in  tlie  '  Vestiges  of 
Creation,'  where  his  origination  has  usually  begun,  he  can  be  put  farther  ad  infi- 
nitum, and  the  unknown  cause  in  the  chain  of  causes  is  restored  to  its  supremacy 
over  supreme  intelligence.  Having  set  aside  a  deity  where  he  always  began,  the 
author  of  the  'Vestiges'  was  accused  of  atheism,  though  he  disowned  the  expected 
reproach,  by  imputing  a  designer  and  calling  him  God,  though  he  gave  him  no 
place.  What  he  calls  the  laws  of  matter,  the  vestiges  of  creation,  he  expounds, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  creator.  Religion  made  the  world  immediately  from 
him.  The  vestiges  of  the  creation  had  been  before  searched  to  trace  out  the 
handywork  of  a  creator  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  design  argument.  The  author  of 
the  *  Vestiges'  finds  no  vestiges  of  him  at  all.  Atheos. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  PROPHECY. 

"Sir, — An  immense  amount  of  learning,  labour,  and  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
in  interpreting  the  Bible  Prophecies,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  the  coming  of  Christ,  with  various  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
death,  and  certain  historical  events  of  modern,  and  even  of  the  present  times 
were  foretold  many  centuries  before  their  occurrence  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
prophets.  There  are  a  great  many  conflicting  interpretations  among  Protestants, 
while  the  Catholics  disagree  with  them  all,  of  that  singular  rhapsody,  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  its  most  mysterious  passages  have  been  applied  in  the  most  ingeniously 
circumstantial  manner  by  different  commentators  so  as  to  foretell  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Mahomedanism,  the  Roman  papal  power,  and  the  French  revolution^' 
Many  theologians  in  every  age  of  the  church  have  even  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
the  fulfilment  of  some  of  the  prophecies,  and  to  warn  the  world  of  coming  events  ; 
but  the  various  periods  appointed  for  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  second  ad- 
vent and  the  last  judgment,  the  favourite  subjpcts  of  their  lucubrations,  have  one 
after  the  other  quietly  passed  away^  leaving  the  road  clear  for  some  new  interpreter. 
The  application  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  has  not  proved  such  an  arduous  and  perplexing  task,  nor  has  it  been  a 
cause  of  controversy  among  Christians.  It  cannot  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
interpret  prophecies  as  fulfilled  in  certain  events,  the  only  narratives  of  which- 
were  written  by  men  who  were  deeply  interested,  and  who  well  knew  the  import- 
ance of  this  point,  in  making  the  historical  fulfilment  agree  closely  with  the  pre- 
tended prophecies.  In  the  words  of  an  able  defender  of  Christianity,  '  On  com- 
paring the  principal  predictions  with  the  historical  passages,  and  thus  bringing 
the  accounts  of  the  prophets  and  evangelists  together,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  throughout  an  extraordinary  correlation,  that  the  latter  becomes  an  echo  of  the 
former,  and  that  the  former  specified  nothing  for  the  Messiah  to  suffer,  which 
Christ  himself  did  not  suffer.'*  I  will  just  add  that  the  evangelists  generally  in- 
troduce the  little  incidents  which  are  termed  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Jesus's  entrance  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  the  payment  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
to  Judas,  and  the  purchase  with  them  of  the  potter's  field,  the  casting  lots  for  the 
vesture,  &c.,  with  the  remark  that  these  things  were  done  'that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled,'  or  similar  words,  which   sufficiently  betray  the  cause  of  this 

;  'extraordinary  correlation.' 

The  Christian  interpreters  of  the  Bible  claim  any  part  of  it  that  suits  them  as 
prophetical,  even  though  written  without  any  such  avowed  intention :  they  pick 
out  a  bit  of  Deuteronomy,  and  add   to  it  a  little  bit  from  the  Psalms,  and  then 
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perhaps  a  short  passage  from  Isaiah ;  then  explain  one  part  literally  and  another 
figuratively,  while  they  silently  reject  the  greater  part  of  the  context  as  inappli- 
cable, or  call  it  mysterious  or  unfulfilled;  and  in  this  manner  they  contrive  to 
make  out  what  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  case  to  any  one  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  already,  and  who  considers  every  doubt  to  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
about  the  time  that  Christ  appeared,  which  the  Jews  had  acquired  from  the  study 
of  the  prophecies,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  passing  events  of  the  day. 
Then  what  more  likely  opportunity  could  there  be  for  a  pretended  Messiah  to 
tnake  his  appearance,  or  for  an  enthusiastic  and  devout  man,  burning  to  deliver 
himself  of  a  more  benevolent  morality  and  more  exalted  ideas  of  religion  than 
those  possessed  of  his  bigoted  and  sinful  countrymen,  to  be  filled  with  the  glorious 
idea  that  he  really  was  the  promised  Messiah  ? 

The  book  of  Genesis,  which  contains  the  well-known  promise  to  Hagar  regard- 
ing Ishmael, '  that  he  should  be  the  fither  of  a  great  nation,'  and  'that  he  should 
be  a  wild  man,  that  his  hand  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him,'  also  contains  the  accountof  Joseph  being  sold  by  his  brethren  to  a  tribe 
of  Ishmaelites — so  that  the  habits  of  the  Arabs  were  doubtless  much  the  same 
then  as  they  are  now.  Hence  this  remarkable  prophecy,  and  to  this  category  may 
be  referred  many  others,  which  were  obviously  written  after  the  event,  such  as 
those  about  Cyrus  and  Babylon.  On  this  point,  observe  the  opening  words  of  the 
25th  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  '  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  all  the 
people  of  Judah  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  that  was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon.'  The 
anxiety  of  the  writer,  who  proceeds  to  relate  a  prediction  in  plain  terms  of  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  in  Babylon,  to  persuade  his  readers  by  these  dates  that  tha 
prophecy  was  delivered  before  the  event,  is  too  clear  to  escape  detection. 

The  pride  of  origin  and  of  race,  and  the  exclusive  religion  and  customs  of  the 
Jews,  have  ever  prevented  them  from  making  proselytes,  or  amalgamating  to  any 
extent  with  other  nations.  In  this  they  are  not  exactly  singular,  as  the  Parsees 
in  Asia,  the  Gypsies  in  Europe,  and  other  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
may  be  found  living  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and  even  in  single  families,  with- 
out either  forming  friendships  or  marrying  with  other  races,  and  without  any 
fixed  home  for  themselves.  It  is  not  known  when  and  from  what  causes  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  commenced.  That  remarkable  people  have  been  the  van- 
quished and  persecuted,  but  still  haughty,  slaves  of  various  conquerors  in  turn ; 
and,  before  the  Christian  era,  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  living  in  Rome, 
Egypt,  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  defenders  of  Christianity  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  dispersion  and  distinct  existence  of  the  Jews  among  other  nations 
were  foretold  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  before  the  event. 

These  prophecies  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  but  similar  threats,  in  endless  repetition,  are  contained  in  several 
other  parts  of  this  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  curses  were  most 
probably  made  known  to  the  Jews  by  the  priests,  under  the  pretence  of  their 
being  old  prophecies,  during  the  Babylonish  captivity — when  the  pride  of  every 
Jew  was  interested  in  believing  that  their  discomfiture  and  exile  were  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  superior  arts  and  arms  of  their  foes,  but  to  the  anger  of 
heaven  -,  and  after  their  partial  restoration,  the  prophets  may,  with  gi-eat  effect,  have 
threatened  them  with  a  recurrence  of  similar  misfortunes  and  a  second  captivity. 
Immediately  after  the  Deuteronomical  recapitulation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  there 
follows,  in    the   twenty-eighth   chapter,  the   alternative   of  a  long   list  of  every 
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imaginable  blessing  in  case  of  obedience,  and  of  every  horror  and  misery  in  case  of  ■ 
their  rebellion  ajainst  the  laws  : — *  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  all  the  words  of  the 
law  which  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayst  fear  this  glorious  and  wonderful 
name,  the  Lord  thy  God.' — Deut.  c.  xxviii.,  v.  58.     And  in  what  is  cited  as  a  < 
parallel   passage,  from  Jeremiah,  c.  xxxi.,  v.  36,  *  If  those  ordinances  depart  from  ' 
before  me,  paith  the  lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease  to  be  a  nation 
from  before  me  for  ever.'  j 

Now  the  Chriistians  say  that  the  Jews  have  been  punished  by  their  dispersion    j 
for  their  rejection  of  Christ,  and  yet  the   Christian  religion   boasts  of  having  ;| 
entirely  superseded  the  Mosaical  law,  and  relieved  mankind  from  the  intolerable    ' 
burden  of  its  ceremonial,  and  the  severity  of  its  penal,  commands  ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  interpretation,  the  Deuteronomical  curse  has  fallen  upon  the 
Jews  because  they  would  not  abandon  the  observance  of  that  Mosaical  law  which 
the  terrors  of  this  curse  were  intended  to  deter  them  from  abandoning  !     It  must 
be  clearly  undt  rstood  that  not  one  of  the   pretended   prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  coming  or  the  rejection  of  a  Messiah,  can  be 
discovered   in   connection  with  these  denunciations  by  the  most  ingenious  inter- 
preters;  all  the  blessings  and  cui'ses  are  directed  solely  to  the  observance  or  dis- 
obedience of  the  law. 

The  curses  with  which  the  Israelites  are  threatened  are  of  every  description 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  perhaps  conceive;  pestilence,  famine,  madness,  blind- 
ness, destruction  of  their  crops,  their  cattle  and  other  property,  the  defilement  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  by  enemies,  and  slavery  in  foreign  lands,  with  many 
more,  and  all  these  many  times  repeated,  and  most  of  them  utterly  inapplicable 
to  the  Jews. 

';^  We  meet  with  two  very  remarkable  passages  in  this  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  1 
Deuteronomy,  the  twelfth  and  the  forty-fourth  verses  ;  the  first  promising  the 
Jewish  people  that  in  case  of  obedience,  '  Thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  and 
shalt  not  borrow  ;'  and  the  other  threatening  in  case  of  disobedience  that  the 
stranger  '  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  lend  to  him.'  This  denunciation  I 
must,  I  think,  be  placed  among  the  unfulfilled  prophecies,  and  I  really  wonder 
that  the  Jews  do  not  adduce  the  first  passage,  and  boast  that  in  consequence  of 
their  faitliful  adherence  to  the  old  faith  this  usurious  blessing  has  been  always 
fulfilled  in  them. 

As  the  writer  evidently  set  to  work  to  threaten  the  Jews  with  every  possible 
misfortune,  it  would  be  rather  surprising  if  the  invasion  of  their  land  by  foreigners 
and  the  well-known  horrors  ot  an  ancient  siege  of  long  duration,  had  not  been 
included  among  the  curses,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  hundred  years  (the  pro- 
phecy specifying  no  time)  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  tolerably  apparent  fulfilment  of 
the  most  likely  among  a  hundred  misfortunes  should  happen  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
*  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the 
earth  as  the  eagle  flieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand,  a 
nation  of  fierce  countenance,'  Deut.,  c.  xxviii,  v.  49.  The  Romans  cannot  be  said  to 
have  come  *from  the  end  of  the  earth,'  the  distance  from  Italy  to  Judaea  does  not 
warrant  such  an  expression  ;  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  two  nations 
had  long  been  well  acquainted,  the  Romans  had  for  many  years  peaceably  governed 
their  Syrian  provinces,  and  admitted  numbers  of  Jews  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  before  the  Jewish  revolt,  and  not  the  arrival  of  an  invading  nation  'from 
afar,'  brought  on  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

The  threats  proceed  thus :—' And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people 
llhiita  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other,  and  there  thou  shalt  serve  other 
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gods,  gods  of  wood  and  stone,'  v.  64.  And  do  the  Jews,  or  have  they  during  their 
dispersion,  served  other  gods  ?  or  is  there  any  other  sect  or  nation,  except  perhaps 
the  Mahomedans,  who  have  such  a  horror  and  hatred  of  graven  images  ?  or  have 
any  people  endured  such  a  severe  or  such  a  long  persecution,  from  both  Pagans 
and  Christians,  on  account  of  their  obstinate  attachment  to  their  old  law,  and  their 
old  faith  ? 

The  simple  fact  that  this  vaunted  prediction  contains  the  alternative  of  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse,  by  wdiich,  with  a  little  skilful  employment  of  figure  and  metaphor, 
it  could  always  be  said  to  be  fulfilling  one  way  or  the  other,  destroys  its  claim  to 
be  considered  as  a  prophecy  at  all. 

Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — see  Matthew, 
c.  xxiv.  Without  attempting  to  show,  which  would  be  easy,  that  this  gospel  was 
most  probably  written  after  the  siege,  I  will  destroy  this  prediction  by  the  simple 
thethod  of  taking  the  context  into  consideration.  We  find  it  stated  in  vs.  29-34, 
'  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from   heaven,  and  the 

powers  of  the  heaven  shall  be  shaken Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation 

^haU  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'  History  does  not  inform  us  of  any 
extraordinary  mishap  having  occurred  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple;  that  generation  did  pass  away,  and  all  these 
things  were  not  fulfilled. 

We  need  not  pursue  these  prophetical  evidences  any  further,  they  are  all  of 
^hem  equally  futile,  and  I  have  explained  the  mode  in  which  they  are  patched  up 
and  interpreted  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  Many  of  them  are  too  obscene 
,and  disgusting  for  either  their  notice  or  niiu'C.  Undecimus. 

GU;OE  TO  THE  lECTURE  ROOM. 

i  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  .lohn  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— June  28th  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
*^The  A'ational  Reform  League  '  30th  [7^],  Mr. 
G.  J.  Holyoake,  'The  Moral  Aspect  of  Atheism.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— June  30th  [/], 
a  Lecture. 

J  Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.— June  30th  [/],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
*  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street,— July  1st  [8^],  Mr.  H.  T.  Holyoake, 
'Education.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— June  30tb  [11^  a.m.], 
Mr.  lerson  will  Lecture.  [7  p.m.]  Mr.  lerson, 
!,picine  Influence.' 

Druids'  Hall,  1,  Turnagain  Lane,  Skinner  Street, 
City.— June  30th  [7^],  A  Friend,  '  Condition  ot  the 
Poor  of  London,' 
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Now  Ready,  No.  2  of  a  nev  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 

(HE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature, 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  I'ages. 

Contents: — A  Glance  at  the  Present  State  of 
Theology. — The  Political  Reviewer  —  The  Genuine 
Gibbon. — An  Allegory,  by  Voltaire. — Reviews  of 
Jiooks  ;  *  Emerson's  Representative  Men,'  '  Wild 
Flowers,'  'The  National  Instructor.'  —  A  Few 
Figures  Important  to  be  Remembered. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  Published, 
rrHE  REPORT  OF  THE  FOUR  NIGHTS' 
1  DISCUSSION  AT  BRADFOKD,  betvveen 
George  J.  Holyoake,  of  London,  editor  of  the 
Reasoner,  Ike,  and  John  Bowes,  of  Manchester, 
editor  of  the  Truth,  &c.,  on  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Folly  of  Infidelity;  also,  on  the 
Free  Agency  of  Man  and  the  Formatiou  of 
Character,  Taken  down  by  a  reporter,  and  revised 
by  both  speakers.  Price  Is.  6d.  wrapper,  2s.  r loth. 
James  Watson,  Queen's  liead  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London  ;  and  other  Booksellei's. 


FRANCES  WRIGHT'S  WORKS. 
Just  Published,  a  New   Edition,  in  1   vol.,  clom 
bds,,  at  Is.  6d.,  or  in  a  wrapper,  price  Is.,      - 

A  FEW  DAYS  IN  ATHENS,  Being  the  Trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  iManuscript  discovered  in 
Herculaneum.  Dedicated  to  the  late  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  illustrated  by  a  fine  bust  of  Epicurus, 
engraved  on  steel. 

In  1  vol.,  cloth  bds.,  price  3s,, 
Popular  Lectures  on  Government,  Morals,  Religion, 
Opinions,  &c,,  &c,  .; : 

To  be  had  also  in  5  parts,  at  6d.  each. 

L  .« 

Political  Letters,  or  Observations  on  Religion  aiid 

Civilisation.     Price  4d. 
Biography,  Notes,  &c.,  of  F.  Wright.     Price  4d J 
Fables.     Price  3d. 
England  the  Civiiiser.     )  vol.,  cloth  bds.     Prrce  *8. 


A  few  copies  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Paine's 
Theological  Works,  published  by  Mr.  Carlile,  have 
been  put  into  my  hands  fox  sale,  at  Is.  Gd.  each, 
stitched. 

Ijondon :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 

On  Saturday,  June  29th,  1850,  Price  id., 
'"ipHE  TRADES'  ADVOCATE,  conducted  oy  the 
1      Iron  Trades. 

London  ;  J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row;  Abel  Heywood,  58,  Oldham  St., 
Manchester. 


OPURK'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Lsttei-s,  prepaid,  attended  to. 
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The  two  letters  recerjtly  addressed  to  Mr.  Holyoake  in  the  Weekly  Tribune,  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  and  also  that  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  will  receive  Mr.  Holyoake's 
attention  as  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  all  they  think  necessary  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Holyoake's  opportunities,  travelling  constantly,  will  permit. 

The  following,  from  the  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentimly  dated  April  10,  1850,  may 
interest  the  friends  of  Richard  Carlile  (eldest  son  of  the  late  R.  Carlile),  who,  with 
his  wife  and  five  children,  is  now  settled  in  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  *  Town  or  Mil- 
waukee.— The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  annual  Town  Meeting, 
April  2nd,  1850.  Supervisors — F,  W.  Allerding,  Chairman,  Ernest  Salomon, 
Thomas  Bear.  Town  C^^r^— Richard  Carlile.  Assessors— D.  H.  Richards,  Avery 
Agness.  Superintendent  oj  Toivn  Schools — Richard  Carlile.  Treasurer— H.  Gade. 
Justices  of  the  Peace— George  Schmidt,  F.  T.  Zettlee,  J.  W.  Jones,  Richard  Carlile. 
Constables—^,  P.  Sanderson,  W.  Jones,  A.  Agness.' 

Mr.  William  Wilson,  printer  and  bookseller,  of  56,  King  Street,  Whitehaven, 
issued  the  following  address  :— '  I  beg  respectfully,  having  faith  in  the  power  of 
"  public  opinion,"  to  lay  the  following  statement  before  the  people  of  Whitehaven, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  at  large.  A  few  weeks  back  I  was  waited  upon 
by  one  Thomas  James,  a  shoemaker  of  this  town,  with  a  demand  upon  me  for  the 
sum  of  4s.  7d.,  as  a  St.  Bee's  Church  Rate.  I  told  Thomas,  who,  I  believe,  is  a 
Dissenter  himself,  that  I  did  not  belong  to  St.  Bee's  Church,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  and  I  requested  James  to  tell  the  person  who  employed  him,  to  come 
himself  to  me,  that  I  might  see  the  man  face  to  face  who  would  ask  me  to  support 
his  church.  Thomas  James  named  Mr.  Jonathan  Fletcher,  formerly  a  butcher. 
Accordingly  this  day,  Thursday,  Mr.  Fletcher  did  come  to  me,  face  to  face,  and 
ask  me  to  pay  4s.  7d.  towards  the  support  of  his  church.  I  asked  Mr.  Fletcher  if 
he  was  a  Christian — if  his  church  was  a  Christian  church  ?  He  said  yes.  I  asked 
him,  if  it  was  the  principle  of  a  Christian  church  to  make  a  man  act  contrary  to  his 
conscience?  Mr.  Fletcher  s2i\Aitivas\  Then  I  said,  "  there's  the  money  which 
you  take  from  me  contrary  to  my  conscience."  Mr.  Fletcher  said  it  was  Scripture 
—  it  was  God's  orders.  I  said,  I  considered  it  unscriptural  to  speak  so,  Mr. 
Fletcher  said  he  was  sorry  I  disowned  the  church — but  he  took  the  money  without 
any  grief,  and  bid  me  good  morning.  I  tell  my  children,  and  I  tell  the  world,  that 
Mr.  Fletcher,  who  says  he  is  a  Christian,  has  said  it  is  a  principle  of  a  Christian 
church,  to  make  a  man  act  contrary  to  his  conscience !  And  I  ask  my  children,  and 
my  friends,  if  they  can  love  such  a  church,  which  thus  seeks  to  enforce  this  prin- 
ciple, through  the  medium  of  teachers  such  as  Mr.  Jonathan  Fletcher,  late 
butcher  ?' 

After  death's  nothing,  death  itself  is  nought,  Time  takes  us  whole,  throws  all  into  the 

The  farthest  bound  of  a  short  race  of  thought.  grave, 

Let  slaves  and  fools  their  fears  and  hopes  Death  will  no   more  the  soul  than  body 

give  o'er,  save ; 

Solicit  and  delude  themselves  no  more.  For  Hell,  and  the  damn'd  Fiend  that  lords 

Would  you  know  where  you  shall  be  after  it  there, 

death,  [breath.  With  all  the  torments  we  so  vainly  fear, 

There,  where  you  were  before  you  suck'd  in  Are  empty  rumours,  melancholy  whims, 
The  Dead  and  the  Unborn  are  just  the  same,  Fantastic  notions,  idle,  frightful  dreams. 
The  dead  returning  whence  the  living  came.  Seneca's  Troas.  Act  2.  Chorus. 

London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  June  2(Jth,  1850. 
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THEOL.OGICAL.     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 
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Thomas  Paine,  the  stay-maker's  son,  whose  '  Common  Sense  '  has  shaken  king- 
craft and  priest-craft  to  their  very  base,  was  born  at  Thetford,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1737.  His  father  was  a  Quaker,  but  disowned  by 
that  sect  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  a  member  of  the  established  church. 
Paine  was  never  baptised,  though  a  pious  aunt  had  him  confirmed.  However,  he 
received  a  good  moral  education ;  and  some  little  book-learning  was  acquired  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Thetford.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  taken  into  his 
father's  shop,  to  learn  the  business  of  stay-making,  which  employment  he  left  in 
disgust ;  but,  after  some  little  trial  of  a  seafaring  life,  resumed  it ;  and  in  April, 
1759,  settled  as  a  master  stay-maker  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent.  In  the  following  Sep- 
tember he  married  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman  of  that  place,  and  soon  aiFter  re- 
moved to  Margate,  where  his  wife  died,  within  a  year  of  their  marriage.  Paine 
then  gave  up  his  business,  and  the  next  year  returned  to  his  father's  house  to 
study  for  the  Excise,  into  which  he  was  admitted  as  a  supernumerary  in  1764.  In 
1765  he  was  dismissed  for  some  trivial  oflfence,  but  promptly  reinstated,  on  his 
petitioning,  the  following  year.  In  the  intei'im  he  was  engaged  as  teacher  in  two 
schools,  and  also  closely  applied  himself  to  scientific  study.  In  1771  he  married 
his  second  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  only  three  years ;  they  then  separated  by 
mutual  agreement.  In  the  same  year  (1774)  he  was  again  dismissed  from  the 
Excise,  under  the  pretext  that  his  business  (he  kept  a  tobacconist's  shop)  was  in- 
compatible with  his  situation;  the  more  likely  reason  was,  that  he  had  written  a 
pamphlet  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  Excise.  This  was  his  first  literary  effort 
of  any  consequence.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  goods  of  his  shop  were  sold  to 
pay  his  debts.  The  close  of  the  year  saw  Paine  in  America.  He  was  provided 
by  Franklin  with  letters  of  recommendation,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
months  before  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  by  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, which  took  place  in  April,  1775.  He  was  at  first  employed  as  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  Magcczine.  In  January,  1776,  in  the  midst  of  the  debates  on  the 
conduct  of  the  mother  country,  whilst  America  wavered  between  a  desire  for 
independence  and  the  poor  hope  of  reconciliation, '  Common  Sense'  was  published) 
and  decided  the  question.     The  demand  for  it  was  unprecedented.     Paine  gave  up 
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the  copyright ;  a  hundred  thousand  copies  were  quickly  circulated ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  the  following  July,  the  Independence  of  America  was  proclaimed.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  '  Crisis,'  written  to 
inspirit  the  Americans,  who  were  then  suffering  under  severe  reverses :  this  work 
was  continued  at  intervals,  till  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1783.  In  1777 
Paine  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  till 
1779.  J^ii  1781  he  accompanied  Colonel  Laurens  to  France,  to  obtain  a  loan  for 
the  American  service.  In  I782hepublished  his  'Letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal.'  In  1785 
Congress  granted  him  three  thousand  dollars,  in  consideration  of  his  important 
services.  He  also  received  £500  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and  that  of  New 
York  gave  him  an  estate  of  300  acres  at  New  Rochelle,  in  the  county  of  West  Ches- 
ter. In  1787  he  again  visited  France  ;  and  thence  passed  into  England.  During 
1788  he  resided  at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  occupied  in  superintending  the 
erection  of  an  iron  bridge  of  his  own  designing.  In  1791  he  published  the  first 
part  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  in  the  words  of  Hazlitt,  '  the  only  really  powerful 
reply'  to  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  'and  indeed  so  powerful 
and  explicit,  that  the  government  undertook  to  crush  it  by  an  ex-officio  information, 
and  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  to  still  the  ferment,  and  excite  an 
odium  against  its  admirers,  as  taking  part  with  a  foreign  enemy  against  their 
prince  and  country.'  The  second  part  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man'  appeared  in  1792. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  left  England  for  France,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
National  Convention, as  repi*esentative  of  Calais.  On  the  18th  of  December,  a  jury, 
under  the  direction  Qf  Lord  Kenyon,  found  him  guilty  of  writing  a  '  wicked  and 
seditious  libel;'  which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  and  convictions 
against  the  vendors  of  the  book.  In  the  Convention,  Paine  opposed  the  execution  of 
Louis.  Soon  after  a  decree  was  passed,  expelling  foreigners  from  the  Convention  ; 
and  Paine  was  arrested,  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  He  remained  a  prisoner  for  eleven  months.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  '  Age  of  Reason,'  which  was  published  in  Paris, 
in  1794-5.  On  his  liberation  he  was  invited  to  reassume  his  seat  in  the  National 
Convention,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  a  member  till  June,  1795.  About  the 
same  time  with  the  'Age  of  Reason'  he  published  his  *  Dissertation  on  the  First 
Principles  of  Government,'  '  An  Essay  on  Finance,'  '  Agrarian  Justice,'  the 
'Address  to  the  Theo-philanthropists,'  and  several  other  pamphlets.  Toward  the 
close  of  1802  he  returned  to  America.  In  1807,he  published  his  last  work '  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Passages  called  Prophecies,'and' An  Essay  on  Dreams.'  From  this  time 
he  resided  at  New  York,  or  on  his  estate  at  New  Rochelle.  Age  and  infirmity 
were  stealing  fast  upon  him.  He  was  labouring  under  a  confirmed  dropsy  :  neg- 
lected by  his  former  political  friends,  who  inconsistently  objected  to  his  religious 
sincerity — tormented  by  bigots,  who  desired  to  worry  him  into  a  recantation.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  1809,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  the  sturdy  wrestler  with  abuse, 
the  unflinching  assertor  of  truth,  after  three  weeks  of  sevei'est  pain,  died — 
uncomforted  and  friendless,  yet  placidly,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
He  was  interred  in  his  own  farm  at  New  Rochelle,  having  been  refused  a  grave  in 
the  Quakers'  burial-ground.  W.  J.  L. 

This  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  hand  writing  of 
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MR.    HOLYOAKE     VERSUS    THE     REV.    E.    FICE. 


[As  all  the  readers  of  the  lieasoner  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  we 
insert  the  following  letter  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Chester,  to  which  Mr.  Holyoake  has 
sent  a  reply,  which  we  shall  give,  if  opportunity  offers,  next  week.  Also  a  notice  of  the 
lectures  in  Longton, — Ed.  of  R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Suffolk  Chronicle. 

Sir,— Mr.  Holyoake  undertook,  last  evening,  to  reply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Fice's 
Lecture  on  Infidelity.  You  will  probably  permit  a  remark  or  two  on  this  perfor- 
mance. 

I.  Mr.  Holyoake  complained  that  Mr.  Fice's  book  (the  lecture  expanded  and 
amplified)  does  not  define  the  Infidelity  it  professes  to  deal  with. 

II.  He  asserted  that  Mr.  Fice's  charges  against  Infidelity  are  false  and  utterly 
untrue,  and  do  not  apply  to  any  system  of  modern  free-thinking. 

Now,  then,  how  does  Mr.  Holyoake  define  his  '  modern  free-thinking  ?' 

1.  Mr.  Holyoake  denies  that  there  is  a  court  above  which  has  established  a 
government  below,  under  the  sanction  of  awful  penalties. 

2.  He  disbelieves  Christianity  totally  and  entirely. 

3.  He  says  he  cannot  understand  the  validity  of  the  argument  for  the  being  of 
a  God. 

4.  He  says  he  knows  nothing  of  the  future,  nothing  whatever — and  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  know  nothing  respecting  it,  any  more  than  he  does  himself. 

These  are  the  principal  negations  Mr.  Holyoake  advanced. 

Well,  sir,  this  is  the  very  Infidelity  Mr.  Fice  attacks  in  his  lecture — the  Infi- 
delity affiliated  by  Mr.  Holyoake ;  so  that  on  this  point  there  is  evidently  no  mis- 
take nor  ground  of  complaint.  Do  Mr.  Fice's  remarks  apply  to  this  infidelity? 
This  was  what  Mr.  Holyoake  ought  to  have  disproved.  This  was  his  errand  in 
coming  down  from  London  to  Ipswich.  Did  he  achieve  his  object?  I  fearlessly 
reply,  No.  He  dealt  in  assertion — finding  it,  no  doubt,  much  more  convenient  than 
proof.  Mr.  Fice's  positions  were  left  undamaged,  untouched.  He  never 
attempted  to  show  their  untruthfulness.  He  affirmed  they  were  untrue  ;  but  that 
was  all,  amounting  to — ^just  nothing. 

in.  Mr.  Holyoake  complained  bitterly  that  the  advocates  for  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation enforce  the  belief  of  that  Revelation  by  certain  denunciations  of  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  unbelievers  at  '  some  last  day.'  He  maintained  that  this 
precludes  freedom  of  thought,  and  protested  '  I  must  think  for  myself.' 

Now,  what  does  Mr.  Holyoake  do?  Does  he  recommend  his  infidelity  on  purely 
abstract  grounds,  without  reference  to  penal  consequences?  By  no  means.  Last 
night  he  said,  *  My  interests  for  this  life  are  at  stake.'  *  Modern  freethinkers  deny 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity  because  those  dogmas  interfere  with  justice,  truth,  and 
the  interests  of  mankind.'  Briefly  he  told  his  auditory  that  if  they  did  not 
embrace  Infidelity  they  would  suffer  the  consequences  of  injury  and  loss  to  their 
temporal  interests.  And  yet  this  fear  of  consequences  is  not  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  thought.  Oh,  no  !  not  at  ail  I  Infidelity,  according  to  Mr.  Holy- 
oake, has  its  penalties ;  and  he  did  not  omit  to  urge  those  penalties.  Why  did 
he  recommend  their  consideration,  or  advert  to  them  at  all,  but  that  he  calculates 
upon  their  influence  in  adopting  a  decision  ?  What  does  Christianity  do  more  ? 
Where  is  the  moral  difference  ?     Christianity  enforces  its  claims  under  the  most 
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tremendous  sanctions,  leaving  every  one  to  think  and  decide  for  himself?  Mr. 
Holyoake  leaves  every  one  to  think  for  himself,  but  enforces  the  claims  of  Infi- 
delity by  such  paltry  and  perishing  sanctions  as  his  subject  supplies.  If  Mr. 
Holyoake  is  justified  in  referring  to  his  own  interests  as  being  at  stake,  and 
calling  upon  his  votaries  to  regard  their  interests,  as  he  did,  thus  constituting  a 
regard  to  interest  a  motive  to  action,  on  what  ground  does  he  find  fault  ? 

TV.  A  specimen  or  two  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  contradictions,  and  I  shall  draw  to  a 
close. 

1.  Mr.  Holyoake  does  not  deny  the  being  of  a  God.  Oh,  no  !  he  merely  cannot 
understand  the  validity  of  the  argument  for  his  existence.  And  yet  he  says, 
'  I  am  no  sceptic,  no  doubter ;  I  have  no  doubt  at  all ;  I  disbelieve  Christianity 
totally  and  entirely.' 

2.  Mr.  Holyoake  would  like  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  universe. 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world  and  of  a  veiled  futurity.  He 
simply  knows  nothing.  Yet  he  positively  denies  the  existence  of  a  Court  above; 
positively  rejects  the  doctrine  of  divine  penalties ;  in  fact,  all  Christian  dogmas 
he,  point  blank,  denies. 

3.  Mr.  Holyoake,  by  his  own  confession,  was  once  a  Christian,  and  is  now  an 
Infidel,  and  yet  asserts,  '  I  am  no  apostate.'  When  requested  to  define  apostacy, 
and  to  show  in  what  further  sense  any  man  ever  was  or  could  be  an  apostate,  he 
very  modestly  declined  the  task. 

In  short,  if  Mr.  Holyoake's  eflFusion  afforded  any  satisfaction  to  his  party,  either 
as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Fice's  lecture,  or  as  a  vindication  of  modern  or  any  other  Infi- 
delity, I  for  one  will  cheerfully  acquit  that  party  of  all  extravagance  in  their 
expectations.  If  we  had  anything  like  a  specimen  of  their  vaunted  *  seeking  for 
truth,'  it  cannot  be  any  wonder  that  they  fail  to  discover  truth.  Mr.  Holyoake 
was  throughout  futile,  superficial,  flimsy,  boastful,  and  evasive.  The  mountain 
brought  forth  not  so  much  as  a  mouse. 

*  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Richard  Chester, 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  Minister. 

Oxford-street,  Ipswich,  Wednesday,  June  12th,  1850. 


'FREETHINKER'S    MAGAZINE.' 


At  the  recent  lectures  in  Norwich,  a  gentleman  ascribed  the  editorship  of  the  Free- 
thinker's Magazine  to  Mr.  Holjoake,  which  of  course  he  denied.  The  mistake  arose 
through  its  being  printed  at  the  Reasoner  office.  It  is  edited  by  a  gentleman  to  whom 
free  thought  has  many  times  been  indebted,  both  for  advocacy  and  support.  This  much 
is  stated,  otherwise  the  notices  in  the  Reasoner  must  be  deprived  of  any  weight  if  Mr. 
Holyoake  was  supposed  to  be  noticing  his  own  work.  No,  2  of  this  Magazine  continues 
its  reprint  of  Gibbon's  expurgated  chapters,  which  we  think  very  useful,  as  the  muti- 
lated Gibbons  are  very  numerous,  and  poor  men  and  many  new  readers  exist  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  perfect  book.  This  number  also  contains  a 
charming  allegory  by  Voltaire,  in  addition  to  interesting  papers  by  'R.  L.  B.'  and 
.'G.  H.' 
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Natural  Theology  Illegal  and  Contrary  to  Christianity. — Briggs  v. 
Hartley.— In  this  case,  William  Jones  Hartley,  by  his  will,  dated  the  4th  of 
October,  1843,  after  making   several  bequests,  gave  all  his  personalty,  not  specifi- 
cally bequeathed,  to  Major-General  Briggs,  upon  trust  to  pay  debts  and  legacies, 
and,  as  to  the  residue, '  shall  lay  out  and  apply  £300  of  the  said  residue  as  a  prize 
or  remuneration  to  be  given  and    awarded    by  the  said  Major-General  Briggs, 
according  to  his  discretion  and  judgment,  for  the  best  original  essay  which  he  can 
procure  on  the  subject  of  natural  theology,  treating  it  as  a  science,  and  demon- 
strating the  truth,  harmony,  and  infallibility  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  the  perfect  accordance  of  such  evidence  with  reason ;  also  demonstrating  the 
adequacy  and  sufficiency  of  natural  theology,  when  so  treated  and  taught  as  a 
science,  to  constitute  a  true,  perfect,  and  philosophical  system  of  universal  religion 
(analogous  to  other  universal  systems  of  science,  such  as  astronomy,  &c.),  founded 
on  immutable  facts  and  the  works  of  creation,  and  beautifully  adapted  to  man's 
reason,  and  tending,  as  other  sciences  do,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  to  improve  and 
elevate  his  nature,  and  render  him  a  wise,  happy,  and  exalted  being.     I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  American  Minister  who,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  may  be  the 
accredited  Minister  of  the  United  States'  Government  at  the  British  court,  the 
sum  of  £200  sterling,  to  be  paid  to  him  out  of  my  residuary  personal  estate,  upon 
trust  that  he  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease,  lay  out  and 
apply  the  said  sum  as  a  prize  or  remuneration,  to  be  given  and  awarded  by  him 
according  to  his  discretion  and  judgment,  for  the  best  original  essay  which  he  can 
procure  on  the  subject  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  ;  and 
it  would  be  preferred  by  me  that  the  author  of  such  essay  should  be  some  well- 
informed  and  respectable  American  subject,  holding  an  official  situation  under 
the  said  United  States'  Government,  either  in  the  surveying  department  or  in  the 
public  land  office  department,  and   thus  having  access  to  official  reports   and 
documents,  and  to  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  respecting  the  public 
lands  and  territories  of  the  said  United  States  :  the  chief  object  of  such  essay 
being  to  diffuse  authentic  and  recent  information  on  the  important  advantages 
which  those  States  present,  both  as  a  field  for  general  emigration  and  especially 
as  a  field  for  British  emigration.     And  the  said  essay  shall  therefore  describe  and 
delineate  (as  fully  as  may  be  requisite  for  general  information,  and  for  enabling  a 
just  opinion  to  be  formed  on  the  subject)  such  one  or  more  of  the  said  United 
States,  or  of  the   territories  included  under  their  government,  as  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  to  excel  the  others,  and  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  the 
aforesaid  purposes  of  emigration,  and  to  be  the  most  eligible  and  suitable  for  such 
purposes  in  respect  of  climate,  soil,  and  of  other  local  advantages  and  natural 
resources,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  freedom  and  justice  of  civil  and  political  in- 
stitutions.    And  in  describing  such  preferable  state  or  territory  as  may  thus  on 
the  whole  be  considered,  both  in  natural  resources  as  well  as  politically,  to  excel 
and  surpass  the  others,  and  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  emigration  and  for  support- 
ing hereafter  a  numerous,  happy,  and   civilised   population,   such  essay   shall 
specify  the  grounds  on  which  such  preference  or  superiority  is  considered  to  rest, 
and  shall  quote  the  authorities  in  support  of  such  opinion.     And  the  said  essay, 
being  intended  for  general  circulation,  need  not  exceed  100  pages  octavo.'     Then 
followed  a  direction  that  the  surplus  of  the  residue  after  those  applications  should 
go  to  maintain  and  forward  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  two  essays  in 
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England.  This  suit  was  instituted  to  put  a  construction  upon  this  singular  will. — 
Mr.  Bethell,  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  C.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Begbie  appeared  for  the 
several  parties. — Mr.  Wray  appeared  for  the  Attorney-General,  and  argued  that 
the  bequest  for  the  essays  was  good,  no  doctrine  being  therein  broached  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  and  other  excellent 
works  were  founded,  and  which  had  been  recognised  as  good  in  law. — The  Vice- 
Chancellor  said,  that  he  could  not  imagine  the  words  used  in  the  first  bequest 
meant  anything  that  was  at  all  consistent  with  Christianity ;  and,  as  to  the  other, 
it  was  perfect  nonsense,  and  therefore  must  be  held  void  for  uncertainty. —  Times 
(current). 

Mr.  Owen's  Views  of  RELiaiON. — [Mr.  Owen  has  handed  to  us  the  following 
exposition  of  his  views  on  religion,  published  in  1823.  It  has  been  forwarded  to 
him  by  a  lady,  who  has  cut  it  from  the  Irishman,  a  weekly  newspaper  existing  at 
that  time.  It  illustrates  the  consistency  which  Mr.  Owen  maintains  in  the  expo- 
sition of  his  views.] — In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Limerick  (Jhronicle,  Mr. 
Owen  gives  the  following  explanation  of  his  views  respecting  religion,  in  answer 
to  a  call  from  a  correspondent  of  that  journal : — 'For  nearly  forty  years  I  have 
studied  the  religious  systems  of  the  world,  with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  discover 
one  that  was  devoid  of  error — one  to  which  my  mind  and  soul  could  consent ;  but 
the  more  I  have  examined  the  faiths  and  practices  which  they  have  produced,  (he 
more  error  in  each  has  been  made  manifest  to  me,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  say 
that  all,  without  a  single  exception,  contain  too  much  error  to  be  of  any  utility  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  human  mind.  There  are  truths  in  each  religion, 
as  "well  as  errors  in  all;  but,  if  I  have  not  been  too  much  prejudiced  by  early 
education  and  surrounding  circumstances  to  judge  impartially  between  them,  there 
are  more  valuable  truths  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  than  in  others,  But  a 
religion,  to  be  pure  and  undefiled,  and  to  produce  the  proper  effect  upon  the  life 
and  conduct  of  every  human  being,  and  to  become  universal,  must  be  so  true  that 
all  who  run  may  read,  and  on  reading  may  fully  comprehend.  A  religion  of  this 
character  must  be  devoid  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  mysteries,  for  these  constitute 
the  errors  of  all  the  existing  systems,  and  of  all  those  which  have  hitherto  created 
anger  and  produced  violence  and  bloodshed  throughout  society.  A  religion  devoid 
of  error  will  not  depend  for  its  support  upon  any  name  whatever.  No  name,  not 
even  Deity  itself,  can  make  falsehood  true — no  name,  not  even  Deity  itself,  can 
make  truth  into  falsehood.  A  pure  and  genuine  religion,  therefore,  will  not 
require  for  its  support,  or  for  its  univei'sal  promulgation  and  acceptance  by  the 
human  race,  any  name  whatever,  nor  ought  except  the  irresistible  truths  which  it 
shall  contain.  Such  religion  will  possess  whatever  is  valuable  in  each,  and 
exclude  whatever  is  erroneous  in  all.  And,  in  due  time,  a  religion  of  this  charac- 
ter, freed  from  every  inconsistency,  shall  be  promulgated.  Then  will  the  world 
be  in  possession  of  principles  which,  without  any  exception,  will  produce  corres- 
ponding-practices, and  then  all  shall  see  face  to  face, clearly  and  distinctly,  and  no 
longer  through  a  glass,  darkly.' — Irishman. 

Reform. — He  that  looks  back  to  the  history  of  mankind  will  often  see  that  in 
politics,  jurisprudence,  religion,  and  all  the  great  concerns  of  society,  reform  has 
usually  been  the  work  of  reason  slowly  awakening  from  the  lethargy  of  ignorance, 
gradually  acquiring  confidence  in  her  own  strength,  and  ultimately  triumphing 
over  the  dominion  of  prejudice  and  custom. — Family  Herald. 
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FVom  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


NATURAL      THEOLOGY      AND      COSMOGONY. 


Sir, — How  often  and  how  triumphantly  has  a  question  been  propounded,  which 
the  undecided  sceptic  or  the  mere  flippant  scoffer  finds  it  impossible  to  answer  : 
*  How,  if  you  reject  the  Mosaic  History,  and  deny  the  very  existence  of  a  God,  do 
you  account  for  the  creation  of  the  world?  do  you  believe  that  the  universe  wa§ 
formed  by  chance  ?'  And  yet  what  an  unfair  and  impertinent  question  it  is.  I 
may  reasonably  decline  to  accept  the  Hebrew  account  of  the  Creation,  and  yet  con- 
fess my  inability  to  answer  your  question  ;  my  silence  would  be  more  rational  than 
the  blundering  fictions  of  a  barbarian  priest.  How  can  you  expect  me,  an  indi- 
vidual inhabitant  of  a  third-rate  world,  to  account  for  the  stupendous  planetary 
system,  with  the  motions  and  laws  of  which  our  wisest  astronomers  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted,  and  which  forms  but  a  speck  among  uncounted  myriads  of 
other  and  greater  systems  ?  I  make  no  pretence  to  any  superior  knowledge. 
This  might  be  my  answer. 

And  why  do  you  wish  or  expect  any  answer  at  all  to  such  a  question  ?  What 
reason  have  you  to  imagine  that  the  universe  ever  had  an  origin  or  a  beginning  ? 

When  the  natural  theologian  terms  the  universe  '  an  effect,'  he  begs  the  entire 
question ;  and  a  vast  superfluity  of  words  introduces  his  supernatural  cause. 
When  he  applies  the  essentially  human  term  'contrivance'  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  or  to  the  various  parts  of  organised  beings,  he  equally  begs  the  question, 
and  his  argument  is  equally  futile.  The  Gordian  knot  is  not  untied — the  mystery 
is  not  explained  by  the  invention  of  a  still  greater  mystery,  a  creative  Being,  who 
makes  matter  out  of  nothing.  He  maintains  that  nothing  can  exist  without  a 
cause,  but  he  contradicts  himself  when  he  arrives  at  his  Great  First  Cause,  whose 
existence  I  might  as  reasonably  insist  upon  terming  an  efiect,  and  might  conjure 
up  an  imaginary  contriver  for  his  imaginary  God. 

Every  day  adds  to  our  acquaintance  with  nature  ;  we  are  constantly  discovering 
her  rarest  phenomena  to  be  periodical  in  their  occurrence.  Every  operation, from 
the  propagation  of  a  plant  or  animal  to  the  various  motions  of  the  planets,  proceeds 
by  certain  and  comprehensible  laws,*  without  any  apparent  necessity  for  super- 
natural interposition  :  a  regular  system  of  decomposition  and  reproduction,  of 
propagation  and  death,  is  in  progress,  and  philosophers  have  united  in  declaring 
the  stability  of  the  universe.  '  In  the  economy  of  the  world,'  says  Hutton,  *I  can 
find  no  traces  of  a  beginning  nor  prospect  of  an  end.'  And  Playfair  says  '  In  the 
planetary  motions  where  geometry  has  carried  the  mind  so  far,  both  into  the 
future  and  the  past,  we  discover  no  mark,  either  of  the  commencement  or  of  the 
termination  of  the  present  order.'! 

The  universe  is  stable,  the  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies  are  fixed  and  un- 
varying ;  where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  constant  sustaining  cause  of  this  per- 
manency, for  the  ultimate  moving  power  ? 

He  who  believes  in  a  God  finds  no  difficulty  here;  God  is  the  sustaining  power 
— God  eternally  labours  at  the  winch,  or  periodically  winds  up  the  clockwork 
which  moves  his  beautiful  but  solitary  creation  amidst  an  infinite  void.  But, 
having  dismissed  all  supernatural  ideas,  let  us  try  if  a  better  theory  of  the 
universe  cannot  be  deduced  from  reason  and  facts. 

*  Comprehensible  laws,  although  not  all  as  yet  comprehended, 
t  Playfair's  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  55. 
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In  all  cases  in  which  the  experiment  can  be  tried,  we  find  that  moving  bodies,  if 
left  to  themselves,  are  reduced  to  rest,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  acquainted 
with  mechanics  and  the  theory  of  gravitation  to  believe  that  any  of  the  bodies  in 
space  are  at  rest :  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assert  rest,  and  not  upon 
those  who  believe  in  motion,which  a  person  acquainted  with  mechanics  must  do  until 
the  contrary  is  proved.  That  motion  of  our  entire  solar  system,  its  translation 
as  it  was  called,  so  long  an  enigma  to  astronomers,  is  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
to  be  its  orbit  round  another  great  centre.  Is  this  then  the  central  sun,  the 
primum  mobile  ?  No,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  body  is  stationary 
any  more  than  the  sun,  the  centre  of  our  system  ;  and  if  it  be  not  stationary,  what 
causes  it  to  move?  What  is  the  ultimate  moving  power  ?  There  is  none,  there  is 
no  primum  mobile,  no  stationary  centre  of  the  universe,  and  there  never  was  a 
beginning. 

How  can  any  reasonable  man  seek  so  vainly  for  a  beginning  ?  Can  any  one 
conceive  a  state  of  nothing,  an  infinite  void  for  an  infinite  time,  with  a  solitary 
almighty  spirit  brooding  over  space,  till  it  pleased  him  on  a  sudden  to  commence 
the  grand  work  of  creating  matter  out  of  nothing  ? 

As  I  cannot  believe  in  there  ever  having  been  a  state  of  nothing,  so  neither  can 
I  believe  that  nature  consists  of  a  determinate  quantity  of  matter,  that  it  might  be 
weighed,  measured,  and  the  last  atom  ascertained.  No ;  when  I  reflect  that  space 
must  be  infinite,  that  motion  must  exist  in  every  one  of  the  bodies  in  space,  that 
there  can  consequently  be  no  stationary  moving  power,  and  that  no  motion  can 
exist  without  a  cause,  the  idea  of  the  Infinity  or  Matter  becomes  at  once  simple, 
evident,  and  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Matter  is  infinite, 
eternal,  indestructible;  an  infinity  of  populous  orbs,  an  infinity  of  systems  roll 
through  space  round  an  infinite  succession  of  centres,  wondrously  connected,  and 
reciprocally  causing  and  influencing  each  other's  motions. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  *  «  * 

Darkly  have  astronomers  groped  in  the  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  this  great 
and  simple  truth, fettered  by  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  creative  chimera:  the 
discovery  of  new  planets  and  new  systems,  the  resolution  of  the  most  obscure  and 
distant  nebulae  into  innumerable  but  distinct  stars,  have  failed  to  point  out  to 
them  the  only  mode  in  which  the  motions  of  the  planets  can  be  explained,  and  the 
theory  of  gravitation  completely  and  consistently  demonstrated.  Without  sup- 
posing an  infinite  series  of  centres,  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  rest — at  the  stationary 
centrum  mundi  of  the  ancients ;  but  matter  is  infinite,  and  the  source  of  motive 
power  is  motion. 

It  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  any  idea  of  the  'creation  of  infinite  nature  is  an 
absurdity  ?  As  long  as  the  universe  is  considered  as  a  certain  determinate 
quantity  of  matter,  there  does  appear  a  probability,  nay  there  seems  at  first  a 
necessity  for  supposing  a  beginning,  a  primum  mobile,  and  a  sustaining  power  for 
this  beautiful  arrangement  of  worlds  which  we  find  so  incomprehensibly  solitary 
in  infinite  sp&,ce.  But  where  is  the  possibility  of  a  contriver,  a  creator,  for  infinite 
activity  ?    All  is  !     Time,  space,  matter — no  beginning,  no  end  ? 

Infinite  and  eternal  as  nature  is,  its  infinite  divisions,  from  the  grandest  systems 
to  the  minutest  organised  or  inorganic  particles,  are  in  constant  motion  and 
change.  Not  an  atom  of  matter  can  be  lost  or  annihilated,  but  the  incessant 
round  of  decomposition  and  reproduction,  of  propagation  and  death,  is  in  action, 
although  the  enormous  periods  of  its  operations  upon  the  planets  and  systems  will 
perhaps  for  ever  prevent  its  accurate  observation  by  human  philosophy.     Geolo- 
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gical  periods  are  immense  when  compared  with  our  chronology  :  we  know  that  the 
magnetic  poles  annually  alter  their  position;  we  can  remark  several  small  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  localities  of  land  and  water ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  such  changes  must  be  produced 
periodically,  and  entire  alterations  must  be  caused  in  the  climate  of  various 
regions ;  and  yet  how  trifling  are  the  modifications  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
within  the  periods  of  existing  records. 

The  creation  and  the  deluge  have  long  been  fertile  fields  for  visionary  specula- 
tion and  false  reasoning.  Geology,  the  youngest  of  the  sciences,  has  as  yet  only 
scraped  the  surface  of  a  few  small  portions  of  the  globe  ;  and  yet  upon  the  slender 
foundation  of  its  scanty  researches  a  numerous  array  of  fanciful  and  conflicting 
theories  have  arisen,  some  of  them  being  attempts  to  reconcile  facts  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  others  being  indifierent  or  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  history. 

One  of  the  most  universally  accepted  geological  theories  is  that  of  successive 
creations,  or  successive  appearances  and  departures  of  races  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  first  step  in  this  hypothesis  is  founded  upon  the  absence  of  any 
organic  remains  in  granite  and  the  other  so-called  primary  rocks ;  as  if  it  were 
possible  that  any  such  traces  should  remain  after  the  process  of  fusion,  or  some 
equally  powerful  agency,  by  which  granite  and  similar  rocks  have  been  reduced  to 
their  present  state.  Granite  is  called  a  primary  rock,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  same,  or  very  similar  operations,  are  in  progress  now  in  their  ap- 
propriate places,  as  formed  in  bygone  ages  our  present  superficial  rocks.  The 
interior  and  every  other  unseen  part  of  the  earth  is  not  quiescent. 

All  the  strata  of  which  our  continents  are  composed,  were  once  a  part  of  the 
ocean's  bed;  there  is  no  land  now  in  existence  that  was  not  formed  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  In  those  strata  in  which  marine  shells  are  found  we  surely 
cannot  reasonably  look  for  the  remains  of  mammalia;  nor  can  we  expect  to  find 
land  animals  associated  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  with  the  plesiosaurus,  or 
the  gigantic  fish  lizard. 

Many  fossil  remains  have  been  hastily  set  down  as  those  of  extinct  animals ; 
some  races  are  undoubtedly  extinct,  but  there  may  be  vast  tribes  of  animals,  the 
only  visible  hints  of  whose^  existence  may  be  derived  from  the  fossil  remains  of 
their  ancestors;  their  dwelling  places  may  be  far  from  any  possible  human  obser- 
vations, in  the  unexplorable  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
with  the  constitution  of  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted. 

No  vestiges  of  the  human  race  have  yet  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  and  from  this  it  is  presumed  that  the  appearance  of  mankind  on  the  globe 
dates  from  a  comparatively  recent  period.  With  the  usual  vice  of  geological 
theories,  a  positive  conclusion  is  based  upon  negative  grounds,  and  upon  miserably 
small  observations.  Does  the  human  race  now  occupy  the  same  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  that  it  has  ever  occupied?  The  same  causes  that  compelled 
man,  gradually  or  suddenly,  to  abandon  his  former  localities,  without  doubt  ren- 
dered those  localities  unfit  for  human  existence,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
being  examined.  Scriptural  geologists  believe  that  vast  numbers  of  men  were 
destroyed  in  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  yet  they  have  not  yet  discovered  any  of  their 
fossil  remains :  then  how  is  it  surprising  to  them  that  no  vestiges  can  be  found  of 
races  who  lived  at  immensely  anterior  periods  ?  No  one  could  expect  that  traces 
of  humiin  life  should  be  discerned  in  the  former  haunts  of  the  mammoth,  the 
iguanodon,  or  the  deinotherium. 

Those  plains  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  Mexico,  and  South  America  (now  thinly  and 
partially  inhabited   by  modern  races),  where  ruined  cities   bear  witness   to   the 
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former  existence  of  civilised  and  powerful  nations,  were  deserted  or  depopulated 
at  immensely  remote  periods.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
were  brought  to  Rome  as  curiosities  of  antiquity.  The  large  fertile  plains  watered 
by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  once  contained  a  population  which  probably  equalled 
that  of  Europe  in  the  present  day,  and  exhibited  now  the  sculptured  remains  of  a 
high  state  of  civilisation.  These  nations  have  completely  disappeared.  Is  the 
earth  around  their  habitations  stored  with  their  fossil  remains  ?  I  believe  not. 
Animal  substances  buried  in  the  soil  stfon  become  completely  decayed  and  mingled 
with  the  dust.  Peculiar  causes,  at  present  not  accurately  known,  have  caused  the 
preservation  of  the  small  quantities  of  remains  of  land  animals,  which  geological 
researches  have  as  yet  presented  to  our  view :  the  same  causes  may  have  prepared 
in  some  obscure  locality  the  evidence  of  human  life  at  an  incalculable  distance 
before  the  commencement  of  our  most  ancient  legends.  All  that  can  be  said  now 
is,  that  as  yet  no  human  fossil  has  been  discovered,  and  the  probability  is, that 
at  present  there  are  none  available  for  discovery.  Beneath  the  polar  snows,  and 
in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  lie  the  formerly  fertile  and  populous  plains,  the  cities, 
and  the  marks  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  bygone  generations  ;  and  in  like  manner 
will  European  life,  science,  and  industry,  be  blotted  out,  and  swept  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  in  due  season,  and  new  races  occupy  new  continents,  and  navi- 
gate new  seas.     Nature  is  infinite,  but  nought  that  is  definite  is  immortal. 

Undecimus. 

CLERICAL    ADVERTISING. 


SiR^ — The  tone  of  some  of  the  advertisements  that  appear  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Gazette  and  other  Church  of  England  papers,  is  now  and  then  amusing  and  in- 
structive. The  unity  of  sentiment  amongst  the  clergy  is  made  apparent  by  them. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  of  April  9th,  we  find  advertisements  commencing  as 
follows  : — 

1.  'A  clergyman,  of  some  experience,  w/Aose  principles  are  in  accordance  with 
those  advocated  by  the  Guardian  and  English  Churchman,'  &c. 

2.  '  A  clergyman  in  full  orders,  and  free  from  party  bias,  seeks  a  curacy,'  &c. 

3.  '  A  clergyman... of  anti-Tractarian,  but  moderate  ^ntiments,  is  looking  out  for 
a  curacy,'  &c. 

4.  *  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Carzibridge..  moderate  in  his  theological  sen- 
timents, is  in  want,'  &e. 

5.  '  Curacy  Wanted. — A  priest,  of  six  years' experience Sentiments  mode- 
rate, but  ortliodox,''  &c. 

6.  '  A  clergyman... a  sound  churchman,  but  who  holds  no  extreme  views,  is  in 
want,'  &c. 

7.  '  Curacy  wanted,  by  a  married  clergyman. ..of  moderate  high  church  views,'  &c 

8.  '  A  sound  and  efficient  churchman,  whose  views  are  free  from  Romanising  and 
Dissenting  tendencies,  wishes,'  &c. 

9.  *  An  opportunity  is  presented  to  any  faithful  evangelical  clergyman,'  &c. 

Upon  which  we  may  remark  that  clergyman  No.  1  seems  to  prefer  two  newspa- 
pers, as  standards  of  his  faith,  to  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  his  church.  No.  2 
appears  to  be  a  gentleman  willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  assist  any  party,  whether 
high  or  low  church,  that  will  pay  him  best.  No.  3  is  evidently  one  who,  though 
an  anti-Tractarian,  could  manage  to  get  on  amicably  with  a  Puseyite  rector,  his 
opposition  being  of  a  gentle  and  lamb-like  character.  From  No.  4,  we  might 
imagine  that  there  are  some   Cambridge  gi-aduates  who  are  very  mmoderate  in 
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their  '  theological '  sentiments.  The  priest  in  No.  5,  insinuates  that  some  of  his 
brethren  who  hold  maderate  sentiments  are  heterodox  in  their  opinions.  Does 
No.  6  mean  to  say  that  any  sound  churchman  can  hold  extreme  views,  and  if  so, 
in  what  does  sound  churchmanship  consist  ?  From  No.  7  it  is  evident  that  '  high 
church  views '  are  occasionally  far  from  moderate.  Perfectly  true.  No.  8  is  a 
sound  churchman,  whose  Christian  hatred  to  Roman  Catholics  is  only  equalled  by 
his  hatred  to  Dissenters.  We  suppose  from  the  wording  of  No.  9,  thz,i  faithless 
evangelical  clergymen  are  now  and  then  to  be  met  with.    We  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

F.  G. 


MR.  R.  COOPER'S  REPLY  TO  'DOCTOR'  '  T.' 


Sir, — If  it  be  a  fact,  as  Doctor  T.  asserts,  that  superstition  has  converted  society 
into  a  common  lunatic  asylum,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  removing  so  direful  a 
cause,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  insane  are  obliged  to  continue  to 
live  in  this  asylum,  exposed  continually  to  the  like  influences.     I  would  thank  the 

*  Doctor'  to  tell  me  how  the  patients  are  to  be  cured  of  their  malady,  when  they 
are  daily  and  hourly  subject  to  the  circumstance  that  produces  it  ?  Everywhere 
is  he  surrounded  by  superstitious  agencies.  He  cannot  walk  ten  yards  without 
beholding  a  church.  He  cannot  pass  a  dozen  people  without  meeting  a  priest. 
He  cannot  go  to  his  library  but  he  finds  the  '  Holy  Bible,'  '  Wesley's  Sermons,' 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  '  Watts's  Hymns.'  He  cannot  listen  to  the  strains  of 
inspiring  music,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  *  Hallelujah,  praise  ye  the  Lord.' 

You  must  first  remove  the  cause,  or  the  evil  will  remain,  and,  in  all  probability, 
grow  upon  you,  becoming  more  obstinate  and  violent,  until,  at  last,  confirmed  in- 
sanity ensues.  The  case  is  then  hopeless.  The  world  will  continue  a  Bedlam.  I 
caution  my  friend  '  T.'  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  perish,  through  a  false  regard  to 
his  feelings.  No  wise  or  respectable  physician  allows  any  false  delicacy  to  inter- 
fere between  his  patient  and  his  duty.  By  allowing  the  source  of  the  evil  to 
remain  open,  the  disease  is  fed  as  rapidly  as  you  reduce  it,  and  your  eflForts  are, 
therefore,  systematically  frustrated;  but  by  avoiding  half  measures,  all  temporis- 
ing, and  fathoming  the  source  to  its  very  foundation,  you  effectually  counteract 
any  further  ravages,  proceed  to  apply  your  restoratives  with  permanent  effect,  and 
in  due  time  restore  the  invalid  to  sound  health.     This  would  be  the  effect  of  my 

*  prescription.'  R.  Cooper. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— July  5th  [8^]  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 

*  Lord  Palmerston's  Foreign  Policy.'    7th  [7^],  Mr. 
Richard  Hart  will  lecture. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— July  7th  [7], 
a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.— July  3Dth  [7],  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 

*  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— July  8th  [SJ],  Mr.  J.  Smith,  'Causes  of 
Diversity  of  Opinion  in  Retigious  Belief.' 

Now  Ready,  No.  2  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 

THE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents : — A  Glance  at  the  Present  State  of 
Theology. — The  Political  Reviewer  —  The  Genuine 
Gibbon. — An  Allegory,  by  Voltaire. — Reviews  of 
Books  :  '  Emersofi's  Representative  Men,'  '  Wild 
Flowers,'  'The  National  Instructor.' — A  Few 
Figures  Important  to  be  Remembered. 

London :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well,  aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  pre  paid, 
attended  to. 


A  SELF -INSTRUCTED  REASONER  has 
produced  an  argument  which  he  thinks  more 
clearly  elucidates  the  human  origin  of  Christianism 
than  anj  work  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  and 
entirely  subverts  the  imperial  superstition.  He 
respectfully  invites  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  rational  cause  to  communicate  or 
come  forward  and  review  his  production,  and 
advise  with  him  as  to  how  he  may  give  it  publicity. 

Address,  J.  V.,  11,  Somers  Place  West,  New 
Road. 
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Mr.  Robert  Cooper  has  been  engaged  to  open  a  new  room  at  Paisley,  and  while  there 
would  be  happy  to  receive  communications  from  friends  at  Dundee,  Greenock,  Kilmar- 
nock, Denny,  Alloa,  Falkirk,  Galashiels,  Kirkaldy,  &c.,  who  might  be  desirous  of  his 
services.    Address  to  Mr.  James  Motherwell,  bookseller.  Paisley, 

We  take  the  following  curious  extract  of  Old  Charms  from  page  293  of  Noies  and 
Queries : — '  I  think  that,  if  you  are  anxious  to  accumulate  as  much  as  you  can  of  the 
Folk  Lore  of  England,  no  set  of  men  are  more  likely  to  help  you  than  the  clergy,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  part,  namely,  curates,  to  whom  the  stories  they  hear  among  their 
flock  have  the  gloss  of  novelty.  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  old  charms,  &c.,  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  in  the  south-eastern  counties.  No.  1  is  a  dialogue  between  the 
Parson  and  the  old  Dame  : — "  P.  Well,  Dame  Grey,  I  hear  you  have  a  charm  to  cure 
the  toothache.  Come,  just  let  me  hear  it ;  I  should  be  so  much  pleased  to  know  it." 
"  Dame.  Oh,  your  reverence,  it's  not  worth  telling."  (Here  a  long  talk — Parson  coax- 
ing the  Dame  to  tell  him — old  lady  very  shy,  partly  suspecting  he  is  quizzing  her, 
partly  that  no  charms  are  proper  things,  partly  willing  to  know  what  he  thinks  about 
it.)  At  last  it  ends  by  her  saying,  "  Well,  your  reverence,  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I'll  tell  you  :  it's  just  a  verse  from  Scripture  as  I  says  over  those  as  have  the 
toothache  : — '  And  Jesus  said  unto  Peter,  What  aileth  thee  ?  And  Peter  answered, 
Lord,  I  have  toothache.  And  the  Lord  healed  him.'"  "P.  Well,  but  Dame  Grey, 
I  think  I  know  my  Bible,  and  I  don't  find  any  such  verse  in  it."  *'  Dame.  Yes,  your 
reverence,  that's  the  charm.     It's  in  the  Bible,  but  you  can't  find  it  /"  ' 

On  Tuesday  fortnight,  according  to  announcement,  a  sermon  was  preached  at  Mellis, 
by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  London  (local  preacher),  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust  funds  of  the 
chapel.  Just  before  the  service,  the  friends  were  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  Superintendent,  delivered  by  Mr.  Bruramell,the  second  preacher, 
to  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Chenery,  the  latter  of  whom  and  his  friends  have  been  unde- 
viating  supporters  of  Methodism  for  half  a  century : — '  Sir, — I  have  in  my  possession  a 
bill,  announcing  that  a  sermon  will  be  preached  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  Mellis,  this 
afternoon  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  London.  I  am  surprised  that  any  such  arrangement 
should  have  been  made  without  consultation  with  me,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Diss  circuit.  I  decidedly  object  to  and  hereby  forbid  Mr.  Hubbard,  or  any  other  person 
not  duly  authorised  by  me,  preaching  or  holding  any  service  in  the  said  chapel.  Acting 
in  opposition  to  this  notice  will  subject  you  and  all  concerned  therein  to  legal  proceed- 
ings, which  you  may  expect  will  immediately  follow,  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  R. 
Colraan,  Superintendent  of  the  Diss  circuit.  To  Mr.  Chenery.'  In  consequence  of  this 
threat,  carrying  out  the  principle  *  the  chapels  are  ours  but  the  debts  are  yours,'  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  substitute  a  barn  for  the  chapel.  At  five  o'clock  about  eighty 
friends  partook  of  tea,  and  afterwards  some  spirited  addresses  were  given  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform  in  the  Wesleyan  body. 

The  vessel  '  West  Point,'  in  which  Mr.  Baragwanath  and  friends  sailed  after 
being  wrecked  in  the  '  John  R.  Skiddey,'  has  reached  America  safely,  after  a 
voyage  of  sixteen  days,  as  we  learned  from  Mr.  Spurr. 

The  accumulation  of  religions  queries  which  reach  us,  and  to  which  adequate 
attention  has  hardly  been  paid,  h?.s  induced  us  to  appoint  a  special  correspondent 
to  reply  to  them.     Probably  next  week  we  shall  give  his  portrait. 


«?. 


AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


REPLY    OF  MR.  HOLYOAKE  TO   THE  REV.  RICHARD    CHESTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Suffolk  Chronicle. 

Sir, — Not  doubting  that  you  will  extend  to  me  the  same  courtesy  which  you 
extend  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Chester,  I  solicit  the  privilege  of  making  a  brief 
explanation  in  reference  to  his  letter  headed  *  Mr.  Holyoake  versus  the  Rev. 
E.  Fice.' 

In  the  remarks  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester  on  the  night  of  my  reply  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Fice  I  recognised  none  of  that  pertinence  which  is  displayed  in  his  letter. 
Indeed,  I  have  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  proceeds  from  the  same  person. 
Had  the  same  directness  appeared  in  his  speech,  it  would  at  once  have  arrested 
my  attention,  and  received  my  notice. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Chester  cites  four  instances  of  my  negations,  but  puts  them  in 
a  more  oflfensive,  dogmatic,  and  extreme  form  than  I  put  them — which  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fice  alleges  that  *  Infidelity  is  a  vicious  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,'  and  in  whatever  degree  his  rev.  brother  succeeds  in  putting 
my  opinions  in  a  'vicious  '  form  helps  to  make  out  his  justification  of  Mr.  Fice's 
proposition. 

I  pray  your  attention,  sir,  as  a  journalist  to  the  allegation  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  Mr.  Fice  declares  *  Infidelity  to  be  a  vicious  disposition  of  the  heart,  a 
perversity  of  the  affections  and  will.'  This  language,  which  you  would  not  suffer 
to  disgrace  your  newspaper,  if  sought  to  be  employed  by  one  political  opponent 
towards  another— this  rudeness  of  invective,  which  is  almost  banished  from  the 
lowest  species  of  political  warfare,  which  is  never  tolerated  in  respectable  society, 
except  in  religious  controversy — the  Rev.  Mr.  Fice  parades  in  his  lecture,  to 
which  I  replied,  in  all  the  glory  of  capital  letters.  Your  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Chester,  does  not  tell  you  this — does  not,  and  I  think  will  not,  venture  to 
repeat  this  language  in  your  paper ;  yet  when  we  know  that  this  is  the  language 
Mr.  Fice  employs — that  this  is  the  '  Infidelity '  he  charges  upon  us — that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chester  stood  by  my  side  and  heard  me  protest  against  it — what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester,  as  a  Christian  or  a  truth-loving  man,  when  he  tells 
the  people  of  Suffolk,  through  your  columns,  that  '  the  very  infidelity  which  Mr. 
Fice  attacks  is  the  Infidelity  which  Mr.  Holyoake  affiliates  V 

From  Mr.  Chester's  manner  of  writing,  the  reader  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Fice 
had  merely  charged  us  with  the  guiltiness  of  four  negations.  Away  both  from 
books  or  notes,  I  write  you  from  a  distant  town,  or  I  would  give  you  extracts  from 
Mr.  Fice's  lecture,  which  surpasses,  in  atrocity  of  imputation,  anything  to  which 
a  Christian  minister  has  put  his  name  for  many  years.  Mr.  Chester  makes  a 
*  much  ado '  that  I  did  not  answer  Mr.  Fice  by  proofs;  but  when  a  man  forgets 
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the  commonest  charity  of  the  Christian  and  the  decorum  of  the  gentleman,  and 
tells  me  that  I  am  of  'vicious  heart,'  of  'perverse  affection  and  will,' does  Mr. 
Chester  expect  this  to  be  mat  by  syllogisms  ?  Another  course,  more  effective,  was 
open,  and  that  I  took.  I  came  down  to  Ipswich  to  protest  against  such  imputa- 
tions, and  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  society,  which  never  fails  to  take  the 
part  of  those  who  are  gratuitously  traduced. 

Mr.  Chester  says  I  complained  bitterly  that  the  advocates  of  revelation  enforce 
its  belief  by  denunciations  of  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  unbelievers  at  some 
last  day,  and  maintained  that  this  precluded  freedom  of  thought.  Mr.  Chester  is 
certainly  not  a  happy  reporter.  Instead  of  this,  my  complaint  was  that  the  advo- 
cates of  revelation  did  not  apprise  their  hearers,  that  if  they  adopted  their 
minister's  opinions,  their  minister  would  not  answer  for  them  at  the  '  last  day '  if  the 
views  imparted  to  them  proved  to  be  erroneous.  My  ^complaint'  was  that  they  did 
not  therefore  instruct  them  to  examine  all  sides  of  theological  questions;  for  they 
who  had  to  answer  for  themselves  should  think  for  themselves,  and  think jreelt/. 
Therefore  the  energetic  comment  in  which  my  reverend  critic  indulges  upon  this 
passage,  which  he  has  so  entirely  misconceived,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  opening  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester's  charges  of  contradictions  into  which  he 
supposes  me  to  fall,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  polemical  ingenuity.  The  Rev.  E. 
Fice  is  very  irate  at  sceptics  who  denied  the  existence  of  God,  and  he  has  a  tre- 
mendous passage  upon  how  much  a  man  ought  to  know  before  he  denies.  To  all 
this  I  gave  the  short  and  sufficient  answer  that  freethinkers  did  not  Meny'  it ; 
whereupon  appears  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester  to  show  that,  if  I  did  not  deny  it,  I 
ought  to  deny  it.  His  argument  is,  that  since  I  am  not  a  sceptic,  but  a  disbeliever, 
I  contradict  myself  in  not  denying  the  existence  of  God.  But  how  does  this 
appear?  Belief  and  disbelief  both  exclude  doubt,  but  do  not  include  know- 
ledge. The  Rev.  Mr.  Chester  disbelieves  in  the  Man  in  the  Moon — he  has 
no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  no  Man  in  the  Moon  of  the  kind  Angus  B. 
Reach  writes  about.  It  is  so  uttei'ly  improbable  that  he  disbelieves  it — yet  he 
dare  not  deny  it,  because,  for  all  he  knows,  there  may  be  a  Man  in  the  Moon. 
Yet  Mr.  Chester  would  think  it  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  believe  in  this  or  any 
similar  extravagance  because  he  is  not  competent  to  deny  its  truth  ?  The  same  is 
true  of  serious  and  sacred  subjects.  In  matters  of  personal  knowledge  we  are 
able  to  deny ;  but  in  matters  of  inference,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  God,  we 
believe,  disbelieve,  or  doubt,  according  to  the  probability,  improbability,  or  uncer- 
tainty of  the  evidence  before  us.  Under  fluctuating  impressions,  we  are  sceptical 
—-seeing,  or  thinking  we  see,  the  weight  of  evidence  on  our  side,  we  are  believers 
or  disbelievers,  as  the  case  may  bej  but,  however  strong  our  feelings,  we  never 
deny  the  opposite  proposition  in  matters  of  probability,  because  it  is  just  possible 
we  may  be  in  the  wrong.  Yet  it  is  for  observing  this  rule  (observed,  I  believe, 
generally  in  just  reasoning)  that  Mr.  Chester  sets  up  against  me  his  accusation  of 
'  inconsistency.' 

In  the  second  item  of  contradictions  which  Mr.  Chester  enumerates,  he  specifies 
several  things  which  he  says  I  deny.  He  has  quite  mistaken  me.  I  confined 
myself  to  saying  that  I  disbelieved  them.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  oversight,  that 
in  item  1  Mr.  Chester  should  charge  me  with  contradiction  for  refusing  to  deny, 
and  in  item  2  charge  me  with  contradiction  because  I  did  deny — the  class  of 
subjects  being  the  same,  and  treated  by  me  on  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  Chester  alleges  that  when  I  *  was  requested  to  define  apostacy  I  very 
modestly  declined  the  task.'     You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  at  once  an- 
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swered  to  this  effect :  I  owned  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  have  been  a  Christian 
— but,  though  no  longer  one,  I  was  not  an  apostate ;  that  an  apostate  was  con- 
sidered one  who  had  been  treacherous  to  his  faith,  or  had  betrayed  the  truth — and 
that,  as  I  had  made  no  bargain  with  Christianity  to  profess  it  when  it  no  longer 
seemed  to  me  true,  I  could  not  be  considered  treacherous.  As  all  I  had 
abandoned  in  Christianity  was  its  error,  I  could  not  be  held  as  having  betrayed 
the  truth.  That  this  reply  is  not  apocryphal  half  the  meeting  will  remember,  for 
a  person  immediately  shouted  out,  *  You  have  just  told  us  that  you  did  not  under- 
stand God,  but  if  you  were  once  a  Christian  you  must  have  understood  him  then, 
or  bow  could  you  have  been  a  Christian  ;'  to  whom  T  answered,  '  I  was  then  as 
many  Christians  are  now — I  thought  I  understood,  but  farther  reflection  discovered 
to  me  my  mistake.' 

For  one  thing  I  especially  thank  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester,  viz.,  for  reporting  to 
your  readers  that  '  Infidelity,'  as  I  expounded  it,  has  its  pains  and  penalties— in 
which  the  observing  will  perceive  at  least  the  germs  of  some  rude  system  of  rnorarlity, 
which  Mr.  Fice  absolutely  denies  to  it.  If  we  ignore  creeds,  we  do  not,  as  Mr. 
Fice  untruly  asserts,  ignore  nature,  or  honour,  or  truth.  Mr.  Chester  justly 
repeats  that  I  declared  that  '  modern  freethinkers  deny  the  dogmas  of  Christianity, 
because  those  dogmas  interfere  with  justice,  truth,  and  the  interests  of  mankind.' 
If  we  are  wrong  in  this  we  can  only  be  put  right  by  discussion,  not  by  denun- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Chester  declares  me  to  have  been  'throughout  futile,  superficial,  flimsy, 
boastful,  and  evasive.'  Of  this  the  people  of  Suflfolk,  who  choose,  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  my  reply  to  Mr.  Fice  is  issued  by  my  friends  at  a 
nominal  charge.  Ic  is  only  the  opening  of  the  argument  against  Mr.  Fice's  book. 
If  I  am  wrong,  it  will  be  easy  to  nip  the  answer  in  the  bud;  and  if  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fice,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester,  or  any  accredited  minister,  will  meet  me,  I  shall  very 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  ordeal  of  debate  he  may  propose;  and  in  the  discussion 
he  may  appoint  his  own  chairman,  speak  first,  speak  last,  speak  double  time,  if  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  I  have  no  wish  to  debate  with  any  but  earnest  men ;  and  as 
such  will  no  doubt  respect  the  convictions  of  one  who  is  made  to  differ  from  thera> 
guch  will  hear  me  a  little,  and  with  a  little  I  shall  be  content.  Describing  me  as 
*a  mountain  who  has  brought  forth  not  so  much  as  a  mouse,'  Mr.  Chester  himself 
can  have  no  cause  of  fear  in  meeting  me,  and  no  dread  of  anything  I  shall  say ; 
while  an  effectual  answer  to  me  cannot  be  without  its  influence  on  those  who  think 
with  me.  A  victory  more  easy  can  scarcely  present  itself  to  the  clergy  of  Ipswich 
than  that  which  I  now  offer. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  in  good  faith, 

(Though  not  the  Christian  faith), 

George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
Editor  of  the  Reasoner. 


[This  letter  appears  also  this  week  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  if  the  editor  has 
fulfilled  his  promise  given  publicly  last  week  in  his  '  Notices  to  Correspondents.'] 
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REACTION    AGAINST    BIGOTRY. 


'  The  vice  of  Bigotry  has  been  so  indiscriminately  imputed  to  the  religious,  that 
they  seem  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  a  real  sin — nay,  a  sin  which  in  Christendom  has 
been  and  is  of  all  sins  most  fruitful,  most  poisonous;  nay,  grief  of  griefs!  it 
infects  many  of  the  purest  and  most  lovely  hearts,  which  want  strength  of  under- 
standing, or  are  entangled  by  a  sham  theology,  with  its  false  facts  and  fraudulent 
canons.  But  upon  all  who  mourn  for  the  miseries  which  bigotry  has  perpetrated 
from  the  day  when  Christians  first  learned  to  curse,  upon  all  who  groan  over  the 
persecutions  and  wars  stirred  up  by  Romanism,  upon  all  who  blush  at  the  over- 
bearing conduct  of  Protestants  in  their  successive  moments  of  brief  authority — a 
sacred  duty  rests  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  protesting  against  Bigotry,  not 
from  a  love  of  ease,  but  from  a  spirit  of  earnest  justice. 

'Like  the  first  Christians,  they  must  become  confessors  of  the  truth;  not  obtru- 
sively, boastfully,  dogmatically,  or  harshly,  but,  '  speaking  the  truth  in  love,'  not 
be  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  do  not  believe  all  that  others  profess,  and  that  they 
abhor  the  unrighteous  principle  of  judging  men  by  an  authoritative  creed.  The 
evil  of  Bigotry  which  has  been  most  observed,  is  its  untameable  injustice,  which 
converted  the  law  of  love  into  licensed  murder  or  gratuitous  hatred.  But  I  believe 
a  worse  evil  still  has  been,  the  intense  reaction  of  the  human  mind  against  Reli- 
gion for  bigotry's  sake.  To  the  millions  of  Europe,  bigotry  has  been  a  confuta- 
tion of  all  pious  feeling.  So  unlovely  has  religion  been  made  by  it,  that  now,  as 
2,000  years  ago,  men  are  lapsing  into  Atheism  or  Pantheism;  and  a  totally  new 
'  dispensation'  is  wanted,  to  retrieve  the  lost  reputation  of  Piety. 

*  Two  opposite  errors  are  committed  by  those  who  discern  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  national  religious  systems  are  overstrained  and  unjustifiable.  One  class  of 
persons  inveighs  warmly,  bitterly,  rudely,  against  the  bigotry  of  Christians,  and 
knows  not  how  deep  and  holy  affections  and  principles,  in  spite  of  narrowness,  are 
cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  society.  Plence  their  invective  is  harsh, 
cold,  unsympathising ;  and  appears  so  essentially  unjust  and  so  ignorant,  as  to 
exasperate  and  increase  the  very  bigotry  which  it  attacks.  An  opposite  class  know 
well,  and  value  highly,  the  moral  influences  of  Christianity,  and  from  an  intense 
dread  of  harming  or  losing  these,  do  not  dare  plainly  and  publicly  to  avow  their 
own  convictions.  Great  numbers  of  English  laymen  are  entirely  assured  that  the 
Old  Testament  abounds  with  error,  and  that  the  New  is  not  always  unimpeach- 
able ;  yet  they  only  whisper  this,  and  in  the  hearing  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  bound 
by  Articles,  and  whom  it  is  indecent  to  refute,  keep  a  respectful  silence.  As  for 
ministers  of  religion,  these,  being  called  perpetually  into  a  practical  application  of 
the  received  doctrine  of  their  church,  are  of  all  men  least  able  to  inquire  into  any 
fundamental  errors  in  that  doctrine.  Eminent  persons  among  them  will  never- 
theless aim  after  and  attain  a  purer  truth  than  that  which  they  find  established  : 
but  such  a  case  must  always  be  rare  and  exceptive.  Only  by  disusing  ministerial 
service  can  any  one  give  fair  play  to  doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  and  truth  of 
that  which  he  is  solemnly  ministering :  hence  that  friend  of  Arnold's  was  wise  in 
this  world,  who  advised  him  to  take  a  curacy  in  order  to  settle  his  doubts  concern- 
ing the  Trinity.  Nowhere  from  any  body  of  priests,  clergy,  or  ministers,  as  an 
Order,  is  religious  progress  to  be  anticipated,  until  intellectual  creeds  are  de- 
stroyed. A  greater  responsibility,  therefore,  is  laid  upon  laymen,  to  be  faithful 
and  bold  in  avowing  their  convictions.' — Phases  of  Faith,  by  F.  W.  Newman,  pp. 
219-22. 
floiriw  :- 
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Characteristics  op  Modern  Infidelity. — Its  external  aspect  is  certainly 
not  so  repulsive  as  was  that  of  the  ancient  unbelief.  There  are  some  of  its  advo- 
cates who  still  indulge  in  scurrility  and  abuse;  but  in  general  it  disdains  the  em- 
ployment of  such  weapons,  and  abjuring  the  coarseness  which  marked  the  attacks 
of  a  Paine,  or  the  levity  which  distinguished  the  writings  of  a  Voltaire,  it  speaks 
words  of  external  respect  and  veneration.  Old  worthies  of  the  church,  prophets, 
apostles,  reformers,  and  puritans,  call  forth  its  admiration  rather  than  its  ridicule. 
It  sees  the  many  beauties  which  belong  to  the  Bible,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge and  extol  them  in  graphic  language.  It  even  speaks  of  the  gospel  as 
being  a  revelation  from  God,  and  discusses,  often  with  great  skill  and  beauty, 
those  ethical  truths  which  are  to  be  found  embodied  in  its  narratives  and  precepts. 
Even  in  its  objections,  it  assumes  an  aspect  of  apparent  gentleness  and  candour. 
It  denies  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  gospels,  but  it  will  not  speak  of  them  as 
impostures — they  are  illusions  or  myths.  It  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Bible,  but  it  admits  that  there  are  minds  to  which  they  may  be  adapted, 
and  that  they  may  have  effected  considerable  good.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed, 
whether  Christianity  is  at  all  the  gainer  by  this  altered  demeanour  on  the  part  of 
its  opponents.  They  would  certainly  be  wrong  who  should  imagine  that  there  was 
at  all  a  more  friendly  disposition,  or  a  greater  readiness  to  concede  its  claims  than 
has  existed  heretofore.  If  infidelity  extol  the  noble  characters  whose  names  are 
blazoned  in  the  rolls  of  Christian  heraldry,  it  is  only  a  species  of  hero-worship 
which  those  men  would  have  been  the  very  first  to  disclaim.  If  it  admit  that  there 
is  an  amount  of  truth,  beauty,  and  power  in  the  Bible,  it  destroys  the  force  of  all 
its  concessions  by  refusing  to  recognise  its  exclusive  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
utterance  of  God's  will  to  man, -while  by  placing  it  side  by  side  with  the  revelations 
of  Mahomet  and  Brahma,  by  classing  David  and  Isaiah  in  the  same  category  with 
Shakspere  or  Goethe,  by  comparing  Jesus  Christ  with  Plato,  Socrates,  or  Confu- 
cius, and,  in  fact,  by  making  the  intuitions  of  every  man's  own  spirit  which  it  calls 
a  revelation  from  God  to  him,  superior  to  all  other  guides,  it  makes  the  word  of 
God  '  of  none  eflfect.'  If  it  adopt  Christian  phases  and  promulgate  a  certain 
number  of  Christian  sentiments,  it  is  but  to  rob  them  of  all  their  distinctive  glory, 
all  that  served  to  give  them  interest  and  beauty  in  the  esteem  of  real  Christians. 
It  will  not  impeach  the  honesty  and  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  it  hesitates 
not  to  represent  them  and  their  followers  as  the  most  consummate  idiots  and  fools 
on  whom  the  world  has  ever  looked.  With  all  its  fair  seeming,  therefore,  and 
kindly  professions,  so  well  fitted  to  deceive  unwary  minds,  it  tramples  ruthlessly 
upon  all  that  Christians  are  wont  to  regard  as  evangelical  doctrine.  Honouring 
the  earnestness  of  Paul,  it  entirely  refuses  his  doctrines  as  to  human  guilt,  and 
the  great  plan  of  justification  by  faith;  publishing  the  maxims  of  Jesus  Christ, 
professing  respect  for  his  religion  and  veneration  for  his  character,  it  nevertheless 
treats  that  religion  as  a  mere  delusion,  and  scoflfs  at  all  trust  in  his  sacrifice  as 
at  once  dishonouring  to  God  and  debasing  to  man,  and  laying  as  the  foundation  of 
all  its  speculations,  faith  in  human  nature  and  its  capacity  of  self-regeneration, 
and  a  disbelief  in  sin  as  an  offence  against  God's  moral  government,  it  denies 
everything  that  is  precious  and  consoling  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemp- 
tion. It  must  be  remarked,  too,  that  there  is  an  amount  of  earnestness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  true  and  the  good,  in  a  great  number  of  those  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  scepticism,  which  was  never  found  in  any  of  their  prototypes.  Their 
creed  is  not  a  mere  series  of  negations,  but  is  rather  a  species  of  eclecticism  which 
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seeks  to  secure  for  itself  the  reputation  of  extensive  charity,  professing  to  borrow 
what  is  good  in  every  system  ;  alleging  that  all  have  succeeded  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  virtue,  and  must  be  judged  of  by  their  eflfects,  not  condemned  for  the 
errors  of  particular  dogmas;  while  it  reserves  the  vials  of  its  indignation  to  dis- 
charge them  upon  the  heads  of  those  whose  bigotry  (as  they  call  it)  insists  upon 
men  being  brought  to  heaven  in  one  way.  Their  complaint  of  Christianity  is  not 
that  it  is  too  good,  but  that  it  is  not  good  enough,  that  it  lacks  high  spirituality  in 
its  tone  and  character,  that  its  professors  do  not  manifest  sufficient  ardour  and 
zeal,  and  that  their  coldness  and  lukewarmness  might  justify  suspicions  of  their 
sincerity ;  and  from  this  they  rashly  conclude  that  its  ancient  energy  is  lost,  and 
that  there  is  needed  some  new  '  seer  '  or  'prophet-priest '  to  gather  up  all  that  is 
good  in  it,  and  then  taking  a  step  in  advance,  to  guide  men  into  more  exalted  and 
spiritual  truths  than  Moses  ever  uttered,  or  Christ  ever  taught.  Among  this 
class  of  thinkers,  there  is  a  strong  and  just  protest  against  every  one  that  is  not 
true  to  his  professions  and  earnest  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  con- 
victions which  he  has  conscientiously  formed.  With  them  sincerity  is  far  more 
important  than  correctness.  In  their  view  the  image  of  truth  ("to  adopt  the  mag- 
nificent figure  of  Milton)  has  been  broken  into  such  a  multitude  of  pieces  that 
every  man  must  have  some  portion  of  it,  and  to  them  it  matters  little  how  small 
may  be  the  fragment  provided  he  guard  that  fragment  carefully.  What  is  required 
is  'a  reconciler'  who  shall  join  all  these  parts  together,  and  thus  erect  one  noble 
image  before  which  all  shall  bow.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  are  we  startled  by  the  in- 
telligence that  this  new  Christ  has  come — one  cries  '  Lo  !  he  is  here,'  and  another, 
'  Lo !  he  is  there' — now  he  comes  in  the  garb  of  some  German  philosopher,  and 
now  it  is  in  some  American  prophet,  that  the  hope  of  the  coming  generation  is 
fixed.  But  as  yet  his  advent  is  not  accomplished — the  cells  of  Oxford  have  not 
yet  disclosed  him — the  universities  of  Germany  have  not  yet  produced  him — the 
free  air  of  America  has  not  yet  nurtured  him,  and  the  cry  is  still,  '  He  comes,  he 
comes.'  This,  then,  is  a  sufficiently  formidable  foe. —  Christian  Philanthropisty 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — [A  recent  number  of  the  publication  just  quoted  contains 
an  article  on  the  *  Characteristics  of  Modern  Infidelity,'  from  which  the  above  are 
extracts.  It  shows  a  juster  estimate  than  is  the  Christian  wont  of  the  views  advo- 
cated in  these  pages. — Ed.] 

Church  Parties. — The  Daily  News,  a  few  weeks  since,  contained  a  very  inte- 
resting article  on  this  subject,  from  which  are  taken  these  statistical  illustrations. 
A  division  of  the  body  ecclesiastical  has  for  some  years  been  gradually  extending 
itself,  which  divides  the  church  into  two  bodies,  entitled  High  Church  and  Low 
Church.  Each  division  has  its  pet  institutions,  suppoited  more  or  less  according 
to  the  bias  of  the  donor  ;  although,  taking  the  subscriptions  of  the  bishops  as  a 
type  oi  the  clergy  as  a  body,  it  appears  the  High  Church  is  decidedly  the  favourite. 

The  High  Church  Societies  are —  The  Low  Church  Societies  are — 

The  National  Society,  ^  The  Pastoral  Aid  Society, 

The  Additional  Curates  Society,  The  Church  Missionary  Society, 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the     The  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society, 

Gospel,  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies. 

Now  to  the  National  Society  the  twenty-seven  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God 
gave,  with  donations  by  nineteen  out  of  the  number,  the  sum  of  £2880  5s.  So 
far  so  good.  But  it  appears  that  the  same  number  of  laymen,  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  subscription  list,  contributed  the  sum  of  £4561 — balance  against 
Episcopal  liberality  being  £2030  13s.,  still  leaving  all  the  great  body  of  lay  sub- 
scribers unaccounted  for. — Freethinker'' s  Magazine,  No.  2. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  vFews 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


NEW     CASE     OF     INTIMIDATION. 


Sir, — About  twelve  months  ago  I  wrote  to  you  inquiring  about  45,  and  other 
numbers,  of  the  Beasoner,  which  I  could  nowhere  get,  neither  for  love  nor  money. 
From  that  time,  instead  of  one  Reasoner  weekly  I  have  taken  two,  which  enables 
me  to  give  one  away  at  pleasure  and  retain  for  binding  my  own  set  complete. 

Anxious  to  increase  its  circulation  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  I  considered 
would  result  from  the  many  being  able  to  appreciate  a  higher  kind  of  literature 
than  that  which  they  generally  seek  after,  and  with  the  most  earnest  desire 
of  relieving  others  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition,  I  gave  my  newsman  direc- 
tions to  keep  one  of  my  numbers  continually  in  his  window.  By  this  practice 
many  copies  have  been  sold  to  those  who  were  previously  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
and  have  since  become  constant  readers  of  the  Reasoner.  But  it  seems  this  system 
of  advertising  is  to  be  put  down  by  a  prosecution. 

I  have  frequently  asked  for  the  Reasoner  in  many  diflferent  shops.  In  some  I 
have  been  told,  '  "We  do  not  sell  these  atheistical  works.'  Others  have  said, '  We 
do  not  keep  it,  but  will  get  it  for  you.'  But  few  would  consent  to  place  it  in  their 
windows.     The  Reasoner  therefore  has  not  the  same  chance  as  other  periodicals. 

The  newsvendors'  windows  are  not  only  plentifully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
frivolous  and  ephemeral  sheets,  but  also  with  those  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency, 
calculated  to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  youth.  While  the  Reasoner,  which  seeks 
for  society's  elevation  and  refinement  by  inculcating  the  highest  principles  of 
morality,  is  studiously  kept  from  the  public  eye. 

Considering  these  disadvantages  which  that  journal  had  to  contend  against,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  one  who  had  courage  enough  to  keep  it  continually  and  con^ 
spicuously  exposed  in  his  window.  But  lately  it  has  caught  the  attention,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  annoyance  to  some  gentlemen  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
several  of  whom  have  called,  and  talked  of  the  impropriety  of  selling  such  works. 
And  especially  since  it  has  been  adorned  with  Father  Pinamonti's  illustrations  of 
Hell,  has  he  been  favoured  with  visitors  of  this  kind.  One  of  them  called  lately  to 
buy  Cooper'' s  Journal,  to  see  what  was  there  said  about  Jesus  Christ.  After  talk- 
ing of  writing  to  Cooper  about  the  danger  of  breaking  down  a  system  which  affords 
such  consolation  to  the  poor  man,  he  looked  at  the  Reasoner  (whose  very  name 
seemed  offensive  to  the  man  of  faith),  but  did  not  purchase  one,  lest  his  penny 
should  go  to  the  propagation  of  atheism.  I  told  the  vendor,  when  any  such  con- 
scientious Christians  again  called  to  present  them  at  once  with  the  Reasoner  and 
*  Logic  of  Death.' 

Such  visitors  have  always  been  very  polite  and  gentlemanly,  until  last  week, 
when  one  of  a  different  order  made  his  appearance,  who  '  spoke  as  one  who  had 
authority,'  and  whose  fiery  tone  and  vehemenc*  of  gesticulation  plainly  told  if  he 
had  the  power  wo  poor  disciples  of  reason  would  soon  be  all  decapitated.  After 
buying  a  Reasoner,  he  said  to  the  seller,  '  Sir,  do  you  know  that  this  is  an 
atheistical  work  V  YeSj  was  the  reply.  Again  he  asked, '  Do  you  know,  sir,  that 
you  are  violating  the  law  in  selling  it?'  No,  said  the  shopman.  'Well,  sir,  you 
are  breaking  the  law,  and  liable  to  be  prosecuted.  With  your  name  and  address 
and  this  number  of  the  Reasoner  I  am^^going  straight  to  the  Attorney-General, 
and  he  will  make  a  case  of  it,  and  you  shall  be  prosecuted  and  lose  all  your  things.' 
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After  some  threatening  language  of  that  sort,  to  which  the  vendor  scarcely 
replied  beyond  the  mild  monosyllables  of  yea  and  nay  ;  but  remembering  my 
instructions,  presented  the  man  of  wrath  with  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  which  seemed 
very  much  to  surprise  him.  Whether  it  was  the  apparent  absence  of  selfishness  on 
the  part  of  the  man  of  atlieism,  or  the  title  of  the  tract  which  brought  him  in  mind 
of  his  death-bed,  I  know  not,  but  it  seemed  that  penny-worth  of  logic  (which  he 
carefully  folded  and  put  into  his  pocket)  operated  as  soothingly  upon  him  as  olive 
oil  is  said  to  do  when  poured  on  the  ears  of  the  wild  and  newly-caught  elephant. 
He  assumed  mildness  and  charity,  and  said,  '  Although  I  am  going  to  the 
Attorney-General  with  this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avert  a  prosecution  in  this 
instance;  but  you  must  discontinue  selling  such  things,  because,'  he  added  (and  it 
is  not  a  little  singular  that  all  who  have  come  there  to  object  to  the  Reasoner  have 
used  the  same  argument),  'if  the  people  were  to  adopt  such  principles  they  would 
no  longer  have  any  pleasure  in  their  existence.  At  present  they  attend  to  their 
labours  in  comparative  contentment,  struggling  with  the  privations  and  misery 
incident  to  their  condition  in  life;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  wretched- 
ness they  are  consoled  with  the  glorious  hope  of  endless  felicity  hereafter.' 

Although  /  consider  there  is  no  danger  of  a  prosecution  in  this  case,  I  write,  to 
satisfy  the  vendor,  to  inquire  of  you.  In  all  probability  this  is  not  the  only  case 
where  vendors  have  been  threatened  with  legal  vengeance ;  and,  if  there  be  no 
danger,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  answer  this  in  the  Reasoner,  as  such 
threateniugs  may  tend  to  injure  its  sale.  A.  McGI-. 


[W.  J.  B.  informs  us  it  is  likely  that  the  Oxford  University  authorities  have 
special  powers  which  they  may  exercise  in  that  city,  but,  if  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  will  exercise  them  if  the  course  we  advise  be  pursued.  It 
will  be  our  duty  to  try  it.  In  the  above  case  our  excellent  friend  A.  McG.  may 
assure  his  newsagent  that  he  is  perfectly  safe.  There  will  be  no  prosecution. 
"We  can  tell  him  that  the  Government  have  been  specially  and  many  times  asked  to 
prosecute  the  Reasoner,  and  they  have  invariably  declined.  Bigots  have  done 
their  worst,  and  they  cannot  harm  us.  If  Government  should  stoop  to  such 
solicitations  we  shall  not  fail  to  apprise  our  friends,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  Attorney-General ;  but  we  shall  never  be  called  upon. — Ed.] 

TRACT    DISTRIBUTION. 


Dear  Sir, — I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  communication  of  Willis  Knowles 
respecting  the  above  object,  Jaecause  I  am  convinced  that  if  such  a  mode  of  dis- 
seminating our  opinions  be  vigorously  carried  out,  it  will  prove  most  effective. 

What  is  most  wanted  at  the  present  time,  is  a  number  of  men  in  every  town 
who  will  industriously  and  perseveringly  engage  in  disseminating  the  most  ad- 
vanced opinions  upon  those  subjects  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  so  de- 
plorably ignorant  of,  namely,  theology  and  social  and  political  science.  This  they 
might  do  without  any  great  sacrifice  of  either  time  or  money,  if  the  tracts  were 
only  lent;  and  from  a  little  experience  which  I  have  had  in  distributing  some  for 
the  Redemption  Society,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  effective.  Tracts  are  gene- 
rally voted  a  bore  through  the  trash  circulated  by  the  different  religious  bodies  ; 
consequently  if  one  were  given,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 
To  obviate  this  as  much  as  possible,  the  object  of  the  distributers  should  be 
plainly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  covei^  with  a  request  that  the  parties  to  whom 
it  is  lent  should  read  it  as  a  matter  both  of  duty  and  interest. 
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Sceptics  often  speak  of  the  folly  of  religionists,  but  it  would  be  well  if  they 
would  imitate  them  more  closely  in  some  things.  Christians  often  devote  their 
entire  Sabbath  to  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
highest  duties  and  interests  ;  and  what  but  indolence  should  prevent  the  Socialist 
or  Utilitarian  from  devoting  at  least  some  part  of  that  day  to  the  spreading  of 
that  enlightenment  he  has  been  so  fortunate  to  gain  ?  If  he  cannot  establish  a 
secular  Sunday  School  where  he  can  conscientiously  teach,  he  can,  by  the  means 
of  tracts,  cause  the  people, to  be  taught  at  their  own  homes. 

If  a  few  in  every  town  would  call  upon  those  of  their  acquaintance  that  would 
be  likely  to  be  favourable  to  the  above  object,  and  collect  subscriptions,  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  commence  operations.  I  shall  use  my  own  exertions  to  promote  it 
in  Coventry.  C.  S. 

THE    CREATION    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent,  who  calls  himself  'An  Admirer  of  Truth,'  very 
complacently  assumes  atheism  something  opposed  to  truth,  making  you  a  partici- 
pator by  stating  such  opposition  is  a  privilege  of  the  Platform.  It  is  clear  his 
ideas  of  atheism  are  imperfect.  Atheists  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  existence  of 
a  God ;  they  simply  look  upon  the  evidences  of  such  supposed  existence  as  insuf- 
ficient. They  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  earth,  nor  admit 
it  as  proof  of  other  existence  than  itself. 

First  Question.  Admitting  self-creations  of  worlds  would  be  numberless,  and 
that  the  balancing  power  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  universe  would 
therefore  be  destroyed,  does  it  follow  therefrom  the  earth  must  have  had  a  creator  ? 
'  Something  has  existed  from  all  eternity,'  is  Dr.  Clark's  position.  The  author  of 
the  *  System  of  Nature'  says,  ^  Yes,  it  is  matter — nature  acting  by  her  own  pecu- 
liar energies.'  The  Zoist  wisely  asks,  '  Is  it  consistent  with  any  sound  principle 
of  philosophy,  gratuitously  to  burden  science  with  an  imaginary  being,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  not  demanded  for  the  explanation  of  a  single  phenomenon  ?' 

The  theist's  God  could  not  have  created  the  earth.  His  God  is  infinite.  Now 
infinity  hath  no  parts — nothing  can  be  taken  away — therefore  he  could  not  have 
created  the  earth  from  himself;  nothing  can  be  added,  therefore  he  could  not  have 
created  the  earth — and  from  nothing  ! 

Second  Question,  Deity  admitted.  No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  idea  only,  namely,  finite  being  comprehending  infi- 
nity. But  suppose  this  God  created  man  to  worship  him,  to  render  him  homage, 
to  glory  him,  it  is  most  surprising  he  should  conceal  himself.  Less  than  '  his  own 
first  cause,'  would  be  a  gladly  accepted  sufficient  revelation. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  notice  the  postscript  of  '  An  Admirer  of  Truth.'  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  his  aim  in  the  present  inquiry,  if  he  really  '  disbelieves 
in  a  hereafter  as  contrary  to  reason.'  It  implies  that  he  is  in  doubt,  and  seeking 
to  establish  a  world-maker  to  whom  to  be  hereafter  responsible.  If  he  will  accept 
happiness  as  the  aim  of  life  through  the  highest  degree  of  morality  as  the  means 
or,  in  other  words,  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  natural  laws,  regulated  by  science 
and  guided  by  I'eason,  he  will  secure  more  good  to  himself  and  fellow-beings  than 
by  mooting  and  examining  such  speculative  opinions,  although  he  should  thereby 
acquire  the  highest  reputation  as  a  metaphysician.  Metaphysics,  like  the  ancient 
statue  of  Memnon  in  the  desert,  hath  a  pleasing  confused  murmur,  but  no  voice. 
Positive  science,  as  a  living  man,  hath  a  voice  and  an  answer. 

June  16th,  1850.  W.  E.  B. 
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MR.    CHILTON  — MULLIER. 


Sir, — Allow  me  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript  to  my  letter  to  you  of  the  12th 
inst.,  a  few  observations  on  Mr.  Chilton's  definition  of  atheism,  and  on  the  letter 
signed  *  MuUier.' 

Perspicuity  is  the  most  essential  requisite  in  reasoning,  and,  if  a  person  has 
truth  on  his  side,  he  will  find  it  render  much  aid  to  his  argument.  I  think  Mr. 
Chilton's  definition  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — '  Atheists  disbelieve  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and  atheists  believe  in  the  eternity  of  matter.' 
Then,  after  I  have  learned  what  Mr.  Chilton  believes  and  disbelieves,  I  want  to 
know  what  reasons  he  has  for  such  belief  and  disbelief,  for,  it  is  not  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  Mr.  Chilton  believes  and  disbelieves,  without  having  some  reasons 
to  give  for  so  doing. 

In  reply  to  *  MuUier,'  I  beg  to  say,  we  can  imagine  that  what  is  made  subject  to 
fixed  laws,  must  remain  under  their  subjection  until  such  laws  are  altered. 
Because  a  thing  exists,  does  not  prove  the  necessity  of  its  existence,  for  before  you 
can  prove  the  necessity,  you  must  discover  the  end  of  its  existence  ;  and,  if  you 
can  discover  the  end,  it  proves  that  it  is  not  everlasting. 

If  nothing  stronger  has  to  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  argument  contained  in 
my  letter  of  9th  April  than  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  cannot  but  stand  by 
the  conclusion  I  came  to  in  that  letter. 

London,  June  18th,  1850.  An  Admirer  of  Truth. 

THEOLOGY     IN      HUMBLE      LIFE. 


Sir, — Some  illustrations,  in  homely  phrase,  of  the  absurdities  of  faith  and 
glimmerings  of  reason  which  came  recently  under  my  observation  may  serve  both 
to  amuse  and  instruct  your  readers.  A  member  of  a  strict  Calvinistic  body  in 
this  place  happened  to  be  one  of  those  saved  from  the  late  wreck  of  the  Orion ; 
and  ascribing,  as  taught  by  his  faith,  his  deliverance  to  God,  he  sent  to  the  pre- 
centor of  his  congregation,  the  first  Sunday  after,  the  following  note,  to  be  read 
prior  to  the  meeting  joining  in  prayer : — '  A  member  requests  the  thanks  of  this 
congregation  to  be  offered  to  God  for  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  a  watery 
grave.'  The  thanks  were  accordingly  given ;  and  a  staid,  conscientious  matron 
belonging  to  the  congregation,  in  narrating  the  proceedings  of  the  day  to  an 
absent  member,  informed  him  that  'a  vote  o'  thanks  was  gi'en  t'  God  for  saving 
Mr.  M fra  the  wreck  ' — thus  reducing  to  business  phrase  the  flat;,ering  com- 
pliments which  the  religious  seldom  fail  to  present  to  God  when  they  escape  from 
imminent  peril.  This  old  lady,  while  she  willingly  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks 
for  this  or  any  other  mercy,  was  equally  ready  to  remonstrate  against  any  injus- 
tice of  which  she  imagined  God  to  be  guilty.  At  one  time,  while  Buffering 
severely  from  toothache,  she  would  sit  by  the  fire,  and,  while  holding  her  racking 
head,  repiningly  exclaim,  'It's  a  rale  shame  for  God  Almechty  t'  turment  rae  in 
this  way.'  Thus,  while  she  regarded  him  as  the  doer  of  all  things,  she  also  con- 
sidered the  present  chastening  quite  uncalled  for.  Another  instance  from  this 
*  mother  in  Israel '  and  I  have  done.  She  had  two  lodgers  connected  with  her 
own  congregation,  one  of  whom  had  become  considerably  in  her  debt.  She 
applied  to  her  minister  for  advice,  and,  while  talking  over  the  matter,  the  rev. 
gentleman  inquired  if  it  was  true  her  other  lodger  held  infidel  opinions ;  her 
reply  was,  'I  dinna  ken  whether  he  has  infidel  opinions  or  no,  bit  I  ken  he  's  an 
honest  map.'    Infidels,  take  courage ;  if,  even  in  religious  Scotland,  those  who 
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have  never  read  any  books  beyond  the  Bible  and  Shorter's  Catechism,  who  have 
never  heard  an  address  but  from  a  clergyman  or  an  elder,  are  prepared  to  respect 
honesty,  even  where  associated  with  infidelity,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  a 
reading  and  liberal  public  if  we  acquire  by  our  conduct  the  character  of  honest 
men — honest,  not  only  in  pecuniary  dealings,  but  in  every  circumstance  and 
action  of  life  ? 

Paisley.  A.  C, 

For  *Reasoner.' — Previously  acknowledged,  418s.  9d. — W.  J.B.  (three  weeks' 
subscription),  30s. — A  Friend  of  Reason  (three  weeks'  subscription)  15s. — Mullier, 
Is.— G.  F.,  Manchester,  Is.— H.,  Kent,  2s.  6d.— W.  E.  B.,  10s.— A  Constant 
Reader  (per  Mr.  Love,  Glasgow,)  10s. — Mr.  Popjoy,  Is.— G.  F.  W.,  Is. — Six 
shillings  have  been  sent  from  Foebank,  near  Beith,  by  the  following  subscribers  : 
James  Shaw,  Is.,  James  Melville,  Is.,  Thomas  Watson,  Is.,  Robert  Lochead,  Is., 
Robert  Melville,  Is.,  Hugo  Mill,  Is.  Total,  496s.  3d.  [In  the  letter  accompany- 
ing the  last  subscription,  Mr.  Shaw  remarks— '  "We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
Reasoner  gives  increased  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  friends  since  the  alteration 
in  size  and  price.  Your  present  subscribers  belong  more  to  a  class  which  moves 
in  the  depths  rather  than  on  the  surface  of  society.  However,  they  have  such 
confidence  in  the  power  of  Truth  as  to  work  and  wait  with  patience,  believing  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  every  one  who  has  got  ideas  of  progress  should  run  directly 
against  the  most  apparent  symbol  of  error — but  that  every  sincere  word  spoken, 
every  honest  purpose  fulfilled,  adds  a  power  to  that  force  which  shall  yet  abolish 
the  hovel  and  the  palace,  the  king,  the  beggar,  and  the  slave.'] 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— July  5th  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
will  lecture.  14th  [7^],  Mr.  W.  Linwood  (it  is 
expected)  will  lecture. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— July  14th  [7], 
a  Lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  72,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street— July  14th  [7l,  J.  B.  O'Brien,  B.A. 
'  Principles  of  Political,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— July  15th  [SJ],  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Members. 

Now  Ready,  No.  2  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 

THE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents : — A  Glance  at  the  Present  State  of 
Theology. — The  Political  Reviewer  —  The  Genuine 
Gibbon. — An  Allegory,  by  Voltaire. — Reviews  of 
Books  :  '  Emerson's  llepresentative  Men,'  '  Wild 
Flowers,'  'The  National  Instructor.' — A  Few 
Figures  Important  to  be  Remembered. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  pre  paid, attended  to. 


FRANCES  WRIGHT'S  WORKS. 

Just  Published,  a  New    Edition,  in  1  vol.,  cloth 
bds.,  at  Is.  6d.,  or  in  a  wrapper,  price  Is., 

A  FEW  DAYS  IN  ATHENS,  Being  the  Trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  Rlanuscript  discovered  in 
Herculaneum.  Dedicated  to  the  late  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  illustrated  by  a  fine  bust  of  Epicurus, 
engraved  on  steel. 

In  1  voL,  cloth  bds,,  price  3s., 
Popular  Lectures  on  Government,  Morals,  Religion' 
Opinions,  &c.,  &c. 

To  be  had  also  in  5  parts,  at  fid.  each. 

Political  Letters,  or  Observations  on  Religion  and 

Civilisation.     Price  4d. 
Biography,  Notes,  &c.,  of  F.  Wright.     Price  4d. 
Fables.     Price  3d. 
England  the  Civiliser.     1  vol.,  cloth  bds.     Price  4s. 

Just  Published,  Price  Is.  9d.,  cloth  boards  and 
lettered, 

A  DISCOURSE  on  MATTERS  PERTAINING  to 

RELIGION. 

By  Theodore  Parker. 

London :  Published  and  Sold  by  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


SOUTHWARK  DEBATING  CLUB,  removed 
from  Webber  Street  to  94,  Union  Street, 
Borough. — A  Public  Discussion  every  Sunday 
evening,  to  commence  at  Nine  o'clock. 

Subject  for  Sunday  evening,  July  14th — 'Can 
the  Social  Condition  of  the  People  be  benefitted  by 
Parliamentary  Enactments  ?'     Admission  Free. 
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Who  undertakes  to  answer  any  Christian   Inquirer,  with   at  least  as  much  courtesy  as   Christians 
usually  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  them. 


In  this  age  of  Progress  it  can  be  shown 
that  both  Devils  and  Gods  improve— 
at  least  in  the  descriptions  given  of 
them  by  respective  sects,  who  assume  to 
be  the  authoritative  chroniclers  of  their 
doings  and  character.  They  are  daily 
making  them  more  to  resemble  Hamlet, 
whom  Justice  Talfourd  said  '  was  most 
divine  when  most  human  ;'  and  we 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  the  gentleman  above  (understood 
to  be  a  sort  of  tutelar  deity  of  ours, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  have  long  been 
our  invisible  secretary)  can  behave  him- 
self in  a  manner  from  which  Christians, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  may  learn 
improvement. 

The  discussion  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is 
for  the  present  broken  off-  All  the  ex- 
planation I  have  received  is,  that  the 
committees  cannot  agree  as  to  terms. 
One  of  the  Rutherford  committee  said 
*  we  could  not  get  the  people  to  listen  to 
our  pernicious  doctrines  unless  they 
gave  us  their  aid,  and  they  would  not 
do  so.'  If  -this  is  the  sentiment  that 
has  actuated  them  all,  we  still  occupy 
a  superior  position  ;  for,  believing  in 
the  perniciousness  of  their  doctrine  as 
fully  as  they  possibly  can  in  ours,  we 
are  yet  willing  to  afford  them  the  fullest 
means  of  publicity.  In  a  debate  with 
us,  they  come  in  contact  with  persons 
whom  they  otherwise  could  not  reach  : 
yet  we  have  no  fear  of  their  doctrine 
spreading.  We  have  a  fresh  assurance 
of  the  rightfulness  of  our  views  when 
we  see  opponents  manifest  such  dread  of 
them. 


The  Political   and  Social   Tract    Society, 
John  Street,  have  issued  a  tract  entitled 
'  Grim    Religion,  or   the   New  Sunday 
Trading  Bill.'     We  may  state,  for  the 
information  of  persons  in  the  provinces 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  tracts  for 
distribution,  that  they   can    do   so  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Mr.   John  Hartley,  at  the  Institution, 
John    Street,    Fitzroy    Square.      Tract 
No.    1,   upon    the   '•Labour   Question,' 
has  been  reprinted  and  stereotyped. 
N.  S.,  Bath,  writes:— *  The  general  idea 
attached  to  the  words  Satan  and  Devil 
is  altogether  error.    They  have  no  such 
meaning  as  spiritual  enemy.    The  word 
Sathan    or    Satan    is    an    untranslated 
Hebrew   word,  and   simply  implies  an 
adversary   or    opponent,  but    does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  bad  or  evil  character, 
as  the  good  may  be   an  opponent  or 
Satan  to  the  bad.     Satan  indicates  or 
implies  any  state  or  condition  adverse  to 
health,   circumstances,  state    of  mind, 
&c.     The  word  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the   Hebrew  writings  than  in   our 
common  version  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
it  is  always  translated  adversary  or  ad- 
versaries.   The  word  Devil    does    not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  word 
Devils  occurs  four  times,  and  always 
implies   or   means   idol»  or  false  Gods. 
The  original  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  Greek,  and  the  word  diabolos, 
or  Devil,  implies  or  means  a  false  ac- 
cuser, a   calumniator ;    thus   St.   John, 
c.  vi.,  V.  70,  "  have  I  not  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil" — that 
is  a  false  accuser,  a  calumniator,  so  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  Devils  mean  Gods 
— in  the  New  it  means  false  men.' 
Intimations. — Aredjid  Kooez  &  Geoffrey. 
The  case  which  they  consider  we  think  suf- 
ficiently met. — W.G.  'Life' has  not  exact- 
ly the  'vital  spark.'— J.West.  The  'Safety 
of  Ignorance'  will  receive  attention  as 
early  as  possible. — Will  J.  W.  T.,  Os- 
motherly  ask  the  question  of  Mr.Watson? 
— W.  G.,  'On  Creation  of  Matter.'— 
R.  W.  G.     It  was  given  as  a  specimen 
of  Hungarian  literature. — MuUier;    We 
shall  be  glad   of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
offer. — G.  R.  V.  is  quite  ready  to  take 
any  part  that  may  be  assigned  him,  in 
resisting  any  interference  that  may  be 
attempted  with  the  sale  of  the  Reasoner, 


London:  Printed  by  Holjoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  July  10th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  bein»  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  ia  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  NEWCASTLE  DISCUSSION. 


In  reference  to  the  Newcastle  Discussion,  the  short  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  in  reference  to  it  may  interest  readers. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  number  and  pressure  of  ray  engagements  have  prevented  me 
writing  to  you  till  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  and  third  propositions  sent 
to  me  by  the  secretary  of  your  cor/imittee,  and  drawn  up  by  you,  are  not  directly 
relevant  to  a  discussion  upon  '  The  Relative  Merits  of  Christianity  and  Freethink- 
^ing.'  To  me  it  appears  that  the  subject  naturally  presents  itself  to  our  minds  in 
the  following  propositions  ; — 

I.  Christianity  is  founded  upon  certain  facts.     Are  these  real  or  supposed  ? 

II.  Are  its  teachings  in  accordance  with  reason  and  the  moral  sense  ? 

III.  Does  it  meet  man's  moral  necessities,  and  is  its  tendency  beneficial  ? 

We  must  of  course  ascertain  what  Christianity  is  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  the  New  Testament  only. 

If  there  are  any  other  propositions  which  will  subject  it  to  a  more  sifting  inves- 
tigation, I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  considering  them,  as  it  is  my  earnest  desire 
to  elicit  truth. 

Six  nights  will  be  required  to  discuss  the  above-named  points,  if  they  meet 
your  approval;  but  as  your  first  proposition  is  of  great  importance,  I  am  willing 
that  instead  of  meeting  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  during  the  fort- 
night allotted  to  the  discussion,  we  should  meet  every  night  from  Monday  till 
Friday  inclusive,  and  discuss  during  the  first  four  nights  the  Existence,  Perso- 
nality, Providence,  and  Moral  Government  of  God. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Mr.  Holyoake.  J.  H.  Rutherford. 

34,  Leayes  Terrace,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  May  27th,  1850. 


Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — Your  statement  of  the  proposition  for  debate,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  to. 

As  I  understand  your  letter,  you  propose  ten  nights  of  debate.  If  so  I  consent 
if  you  think  the  strength  of  the  disputants  and  the  interest  of  the  public  will  be 
maintained. 

With  thanks  for  your  agreeable  letter, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Reasoner  Office,  June  3rd,  1850.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rutherford. 


^  [No.  216]  _  [No.  15,  Vol.  IX.]  ^ 
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The  next  communication  was  from  my  committee,  as  follows  : — 
Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Rutherford's  committee  met  yours  last  night,  when  the  follow- 
ing rules  of  debate  were  agreed  to  :— 

1.  That  half  an  hour  be  the  time  allowed  to  each  speaker. 

2.  That  Mr.  Holyoake,  as  challenger,  commence  the  discussion,  it  devolving 
upon  him  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  false  and  irrational,  or  relatively  immeri- 
torious,  in  comparison  with  freethinking. 

3.  That  each  committee  supply  a  chairman  for  each  night,  these  two  selecting 
an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

4.  That  400  tickets  for  the  course  be  issued,  and  that  500  cheques  be  sold  at  the 
door. 

So  far  all  went  on  smoothly,  but  the  tug  of  contention  was  to  come.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  the  discussion  ?  Your  committee  wished  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  fairly  divided  between  the  two  committees,  and  each  to  dispose  of  their 
own  share  in  their  own  way.  This  was  stoutly  and  resolutely  opposed  by  Mr.  E-.'s 
committee.  They  contended  that  neither  party  should  touch  the  proceeds,  but 
that  the  whole,  after  paying  for  rent  of  room,  printing,  and  your  travelling  ex- 
penses only,  should  be  divided  according  to  the  decision  of  the  two  committees 
among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  town.  They  hold  that  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  their  principles  to  contribute  in  any  degree  by  allowing  you  your  keep  to 
the  propagation  of  your  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  wish  us  to 
contribute  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  It  would  also,  they  urge,  show  the 
public  that  gain  was  not  contemplated  in  any  respect  by  the  discussion,  and  thereby 
produce  a  better  moral  effect. 

Your  party  laid  before  them  that  you  had  to  leave  your  business,  and  perhaps 
engage  some  one  in  your  place  during  your  abeence,  while  Mr.  Rutherford  was 
supported  in  the  town.  They  met  this  by  saying  you  were  an  editor,  and  could 
conduct  your  business  as  easily  at  a  distance  as  at  home,  and  that  your  friends 
should  make  some  personal  sacrifice  for  your  support  as  Mr.  Rutherford's  friends 
were  doing  for  him.  All  argument  was  thrown  away  upon  those  positions  :  they 
maintained  them  during  a  long,  and  tedious,  and  occasionally  unpleasant  conten- 
tion. I  ended  the  matter  by  saying  I  would  write  to  you  for  our  guidance,  and 
have  your  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done,  when  we  could  meet  again.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  I  now  await  your  reply  anxiously,  as  the  time  is  near  a  close 
and  nothing  with  Mr.  Greene  or  Mr.  Secretary-of-the~Christian-Association  has 
yet  been  done. 

Gateshead,  June  26th,  1850.  T.  P. 

I  answered  that  if  Mr.  Rutherford  could  edit  papers  in  London,  and  debate 
every  night  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  was  more  fortunately  constituted  than  I 
was.  Yet  the  denial  of  any  share  of  the  proceeds  should  not  prevent  me  meeting 
him,  even  if  I  had  to  hold  my  hat  in  the  market-place  for  a  few  pence. 

Next  I  was  informed  that  the  discussion  could  not  be  held  on  the  8th,  as  the 
committees  could  not  agree  as  to  terms.  The  nature  of  the  disagreement  has  not 
been  communicated  to  me. 

I  avoided  lecturing  in  Leeds,  as  desired  by  friends  there,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  go  to  Rochdale,  as  I  felt  that  a  week's  rest  was  needful  before  commencing  so 
long  a  debate.  To  enter  upon  a  long  public  discussion  feeble  and  weary,  is  neither 
just  to  yourself  nor  your  cause.  Thus  the  week  before  the  debate,  as  well  as  the 
two  weeks  occupied  in  it,  were  chargeable  to  it,  and  to  require  me  to  sacrifice  my 
engagements  and  the  resources  of  my  family  so  long  a  time,  is  neither  fair  nor 
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kind.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford  could  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  intended 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  after  undertaking  to  debate  with  me,  he  had  no  right 
to  be  any  party  to  depriving  me  of  the  means  of  subsistence  while  I  did  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  I  can  edit  papers  and  debate  also.  I  am  the  best 
judge  of  what  I  can  do.  The  Rutherford  committee  know  little  of  editing  if  they 
suppose  that  that  work  can  be  done  away  from  the  source  of  all  public  informa- 
tion. No  proprietor  of  a  paper  would  listen  to  such  a  thing,  and  I  should  violate 
good  faith  by  attempting  it.  Besides,  if  it  were  possible  I  have  not  the  strength. 
To  do  the  work  of  two  at  once  is  beyond  my  power  now.  Such  efforts  have  before 
time  broken  my  health,  and  to  require  me  to  continue  it  is  to  destroy  me. 

Upon  the  principle  that  a  Christian  will  do  nothing  that  may  help  infidelity  to 
spread,  he  ought  to  take  active  measures  to  shorten  the  lives  of  all  infidels.  While 
they  live  they  will  labour  to  diffuse  their  opinions :  while  they  have  deep  public 
convictions,  they  ought  to  do  it.  Let  our  readers  give  thanks  that  they  are  not 
Christians,  and  value  an€w  that  philosophy  which  places  them  above  fear  and 
meanness.  Dr.  Vaughan  vauntingly  asks,  '  What  has  infidelity  done  ?'  What 
chance  has  it,  whilst  strangled  by  penal  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  starved  to 
death  by  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Christians  on  the  other? 


[Thus  much  has  been  dictated  by  Mr.  Holyoake  with  much  difficulty,  who  has 
been  confined  to  his  room  several  days.  He  was  advertised  by  his  friends  to  lec- 
ture on  Sunday  last,  July  7fch,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  anxious  to  go 
down  to  the  last  hour,  but  his  physicians  forbade  him  '  under  the  penalty  of  being 
buried  soon.'  Had  the  discussion  been  pending,  he  would  probably  have  gone. 
He  has  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  '  Logic  of  Life,  in  reply  to  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake's  Logic  of  Death,'  which  he  considers  is  written  with  temper  and  ability.  Also 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Barkas.     Both  will  receive  as  early  a  notice  as  possible. — A.H.] 

RESTRICTIONS  UPON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

On  Monday,  July  1st,  a  Public  Meeting,  over  which  Mr.  James  Watson  presided, 
was  held  at  the  Literary  Institute,  John-street,  to  protest  against  the  restrictions 
about  to  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Puritanical  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Several  forcible  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  : — '  This  meeting  deprecates  the  attempts  being 
made  to  return  to  a  sour  and  coercive  religion  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Sunday 
Trading  Prevention  Bill,  which  seeks  to  further  limit  the  uses  of  the  Sabbath  by 
the  agency  of  the  House  of  Correction ;  and  this  meeting  further  protests  against 
the  insidious  attack  the  aforesaid  Bill  makes  upon  the  unstamped  press,  by  which 
the  poor  man  will  be  deprived  of  indispensable  opportunities  of  instruction,  and 
numerous  news-agents  ruined.' — A  petition  was  also  adopted  (which  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  give),  which  has  been  entrusted  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  for 
presentation  to  the  House.  The  following  Tract  was  issued  at  the  time  by  the 
Political  and  Social  Tract  Society,  and  extensively  circulated  in  the  metropolis:  — 

GRIM    RELIGION  :    OR    THE    NEW    SUNDAY    TRADING    BILL. 

Another  effort  is  being  made  to  strengthen  the  popular  impression  in  this 
country  that  the  hand  of  Christianity  is  always  against  the  poor. 

The  Sunday  Letter,  sacred  to  the  humble  reports  of  Family  affection  and  vi- 
cissitude, is  intercepted  by  the  gloomy  saint  whose  love  to  God  is  hatred  to  man. 

In  Glasgow  they  stop  the  steam-vessel  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  only  day  on  which 
the  poor  and  wan  weaver  can  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze — in  Birmingham,  they 
close  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the  Sunday,  it  being  sinful  to  look  upon  a  flower 
while  the  saint  is  groaning  over  his  creed — in  Ipswich  they  dry  up  the  public 
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bath,  for  no  man  may  be  laved  by  water,  while  the  saint  may  bathe  in  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Puritanism,  whose  harsh  and  vulgar  faith  closed  our  theatres  and  banished 
all  artistic  forms  of  beauty  two  centuries  ago,  is  again  rearing  its  misanthropic 
head  among  us.  Bit  by  bit  it  abridges  the  few  comforts  which  competition  and 
taxation  have  left  to  the  poor.  From  stopping  the  Post  on  the  Sunday  in  the 
metropolis,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  rich  man  can  escape  by  receiving  his 
letters  at  his  country  seat,  they  proceed  to  stop  the  letters  in  the  provinces,  the 
eflfects  of  which  the  rich  can  find  means  to  evade — but  the  poor  none.  With  a 
step  as  stealthy  as  time,  and  an  animosity  as  hungry  as  death.  Dismal  Piety  pur- 
sues every  form  of  human  enjoyment  or  humble  convenience. 

Now  it  has  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  (ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  Commons)  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  Sunday  Trading  in  the 
Metropolis — afterwards  to  be  extended,  like  the  Post-office  scheme,  to  the  country. 
By  the  proposed  Act,  selling  a  Newspaper  at  certain  hours,  or  a  periodical  at  any 
hour,  shaving  a  beard,  and  so  forth,  is  to  be  followed  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings, 
also  cumulative  for  repetition  of  the  offence ;  and  inability  of  payment  is  to  be 
followed  by  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction — extending  to  fourteen  days 
at  a  magistrate's  pleasure. 

To  what  does  this  execrable  religious  legislation  amount  to,  but  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hypocritical  conformity  ?  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  attempt  dragoon- 
ing the  conscience,  but  the  same  spirit  still  lives  and  seeks  to  dragoon  the  conduct, 
and  make  men  offer  to  God  the  offensive  homage  of  hypocrisy.  Although  the 
glorious  Clyde  is  closed  on  the  Lord's  Day,  a  vessel  is  occasionally  suffered  to  sail 
on  it  under  pretence  of  taking  a  cargo  of  Agnewites  to  Dunoon  or  Rothesay  to 
take  the  '  Sacrament,'  and  then  thirsty  saints  carry  sly  flasks  of  the  '  crater,'  and 
make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  '  communion  wine'  by  copious  potations  of  whiskey. 
In  Liverpool,  where  all  singing  is  prohibited  at  places  of  public  amusement  on 
Sunday,  except  where  saints  with  nasal  twang  sing  praises,  at  which  the  heavens 
would  ffee  away,  if  the  heavens  had  the  misfortune  to  have  ears — the  Taverns 
secure  themselves  by  having  *sacred  music'  sung.  So  the  harlot,  the  sailor,  and  the 
thief,  'have  a  go'  at  the  '  Old  Hundredth'  on  the  fifth  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and 

'Hallelujah!  hallelujah!' 
is  boisterously  shouted  to  drown  an  under  chaunt  of 

*  Nix  my  dolly  pals  fake  away.' 

This  is  the  wretched  homage  that  an  uneasy  Mawwormism  causes  to  be  offered 
to  God  in  the  name  of  '  preserving'  the  Sabbath  day.  But  what  does  it  matter  to 
the  pietist?  He  seeks  to  exact  an  intolerant  conformity  to  his  views,  and  God 
may  put  up  with  what  he  gets  as  well  as  he  can. 

Doubtless  conformity  is  an  agi-eeable  result,  but  it  can  only  be  inspired  by  intel- 
ligence, and  rendered  acceptable  by  the  spirit  of  love.  No  Act  of  Parliament  can 
produce  it — and  no  just  man  could  desire  to  do  it  by  such  means.  A  man  of 
honourable  and  cultivated  piety  would  be  content  to  pray  to  his  God  though  no 
man  else  should  pray,  and  he  would  do  it,  if  need  be,  when  no  man  else  did.  The 
religion  based  on  force  is  a  fraud  and  an  offence,  and  the  man  of  gentle  spirit 
would  scorn  to  coerce  his  neighbour  into  a  formal  compliance  of  respect  which  he 
did  not  feel,  and  would  blush  to  drive  into  the  presence  of  his  God  those  who  went 
without  good  will.  Worship  is  a  state  of  the  affections,  and  it  must  be  more 
acceptable  to  a  noble  God  to  see  his  creatures  Trading  than  playing  the  Hypocrite 
before  him.  But  the  God  of  the  Sabbatarians  is  a  tyrant  and  seeks  the  homage  of 
slaves,  who  are  to  be  taught  to  worship  him  in  the  House  of  Con-ection.  A  very 
suitable  Temple  for  such  a  Religion,  and  to  be  i 


promoted  by  Christians  who  delight 
to  give  the  lie  to  Christ,  who  said  his  '  yoke  was  easy  and  his  burden  was  light.' 
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Because  during  the  first  French  Revolution  some  enactments  were  passed 
enforcing  a  species  of  Deistical  conformity  in  the  actions  of  the  populace,  the  reli- 
gious world  has  not  to  this  day  ceased  to  magnify  and  condemn  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  Gallic  friends  of  liberty.  Yet  what  is  this  Sunday  Trading  Bill  but 
a  wanton  and  offensive  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  coercion  ?  Why  must  reli- 
gion be  always  foremost  to  set  the  example  it  properly  condemns  in  others  ?  Is  it 
desirable  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  is  natural  to  godliness  to  oppress  ? 

The  surpassing  immodesty  of  the  Saints  is  passins'  credence,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  were  it  attempted  in  any  other  business.  "When  the  Mawworm  mounts 
his  tub,  all  other  shops  must  be  closed.  What  the  Minister  vouchsafes  to  say  no 
man  must  question ;  and  when  he  deals  in  his  wares,  he  contrives  to  have  it  so 
ordered  that  no  place  else  of  amusement  or  recreation  shall  be  open,  that  people 
shall  literally  be  forced  to  deal  with  him.  No  wonder  that  men  deem  religion  a 
trade,  when  it  is  made  to  wear  the  offensive  air  of  a  trade  monopoly.  Disraeli, 
the  Protectionist  chief,  would  more  fitly  represent  such  religion  than  Jesus  Christ. 
What  would  be  said  if  any  manufacturers  asked  of  Parliament  to  close  all  other 
warehouses  except  their  own,  while  they  sold  their  goods  ?  The  preposterous  prO' 
position  would  be  the  butt  of  universal  jesting;  yet  the  same  thing  succeeds  in 
religion.  Instead  of  putting  down  such  presumption  with  scorn,  men  '  shrink 
from  the  thin  compressed  lips  and  hard  breathing  of  Mrs.  Grundy,'  and  put  up 
with  it  lest  the  Reverend  Dismal  Jones  should  inform  your  wife's  mother  that 
you  have  *  no  religion.' 

Which  is  the  proper  Sabbath  has  never  yet  been  settled,  unless  it  be  considered 
as  settled  in  favour  of  those  who  keep  Saturday  as  Sunday.  If  it  mean  a  day  of 
rest,  the  longer  it  is  the  better,  consistently  with  kindness  and  consideration  of 
others.  If  it  is  sought  truly  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  sooner  the  saints  give  a  Sabbath 
to  their  intolerance,  and  a  long  Sabbath  too,  the  better.  If  the  Sabbath  is  to  be 
kept  as  a  religious  ordinance,  let  those  keep  it  whose  conscience  so  directs  them. 
If  their  faith  is  too  weak,  let  not  the  nation  be  coerced  into  a  formal  respect  for  an 
impotent  creed.  If  a  sentiment  of  actual  humanity  animates  the  Sabbatarians, 
let  them  deal  with  the  causes  of  desecration.  Let  them  put  down  late  work  on 
Saturday,  that  the  Sunday  may  be  entered  upon  without  fatigue.  Let  them  open 
the  Theatres,  Botanical  Gardens,  Museums,  Exhibitions,  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
and  all  places  where  moral  instruction  or  refining  enjoyment  can  be  had.  Let 
them  put  up  to  Parliament  the  holy  prayer  of  Elliott: — 

Lord  !  grant  to  poor  o'er-laboured  man 
More  leisure,  and  less  pray'r  ; 

More  church,  less  priest — and  homes  for  inns  ! 

More  libraries,  and  fewer  sins  ; 
More  music  and  less  care  ! 

And  when  the  tardy  sabbath  dawns 
Bid  townsmen  leave  behind 

The  goldfinch,  smother'd  on  his  perch, 

Ginshopand  chapel,  jail  and  church, 
And  drink  the  mountain  wind. 
If  Sabbatarians  want  to  do  away  with  trading,  let  them  do  away  with  want  which 
makes  men  Trade.  Trade,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  a  hateful  juggle,  and  not 
good  on  any  day.  Exhausted  by  toil  and  chafed  by  care,  the  poor  man  has  no  taste 
to  worship  when  Sunday  comes.  You  must  give  him  leisure,  competence,  and 
peace,  and  then  he  will  keep  the  Sunday  adequately  without  the  aid  of  the  House 
of  Correction.  But  if  you  forcibly  harass  his  miserable  life  further,  he  will  have 
cause  to  curse  Puritanical  religion  with  curses  deeper,  louder,  than  any  prayers 
can  drown.  If  it  is  meant  to  serve  the  poor  man  by  giving  him  a  perfect  day  of 
rest — he  wants  it,  and  more  than  any  one.  Let  there  be  a  Bill  brought  to  prevent 
trading  on  Monday,  Let  there  be  two  Sundays,  and  the  second  not  being  a  sacred 
day,  no  man's  religious  feelings  can  be  outraged  by  its  being  devoted  to  pleasure. 
Those  who  need  relaxation  and  enjoyment  are  quite  as  great  as  those  who  want 
prayers.  Let  the  Sabbatarians  agitate  fpr  a  second  Sunday,  and  men  will  believe 
jn  their  humanity.  G.  J.  H. 
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G.  J.  HoLYOAKE  AND  Utopia. — *  Utopia  '  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
conductors  of  the  Working  Man's  Journal: — Gentlemen, — You  are  perhaps  awaro 
that  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  was  engaged  to  deliver  two  lectures  in  the  Working 
Man's  Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  first  lecture  he  alluded  to  the  Journal,  and  noticed  our  article  on  the  '  Culpa- 
bility of  Scepticism,'  and  objected  to  one  sentiment,  requesting  the  writer,  if  pre- 
sent, to  talk  over  the  subject  with  him.  Although  present,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand the  reason  of  our  not  complying  with  the  request,  screening  ourselves  from 
recognition  as  a  contributor  by  using  a  fictitious  signature.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  avow  our  identity  with  '  Utopia.'  Under  these  public 
and  peculiar  circumstances  we  did,  however,  forward  to  Mr.  Holyoake  a  written 
explanation  of  our  meaning,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
beg  you  to  publish  the  following  part  of  our  communication  to  that  gentleman  : — 
'  To  G.  J.  Holyoake. — Sir, — We  believe  the  sentiment  you  quoted  and  objected  to 
was  this  :  "  There  was  more  health  in  the  fires  of  Smithfield  than  there  is  in  this  weak, 
pusillanimous  toleration.''  The  sense  the  writer  wished  to  convey  (it  seems  his 
ability  is  not  equal  to  his  wish)  was  this : — The  writer,  believing  that  there  can  be 
no  creed  formed  absolutely  erroneous,  preferred  the  man  who  held  a  creed,  though 
an  imperfect  one  and  which  leads  him  at  times  to  do  wrong,  rather  than  him  who, 
by  a  false  toleration  of  all  notions,  not  daring  the  test  of  discussion,  allows  his 
belief  in  any  and  all  to  be  destroyed,  and  is  content  to  remain  in  doubt  and  scep- 
ticism, inasmuch  as  he  considered  the  first  instance,  with  all  imperfections,  as  a 
step  towards  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  preferred  the  fires  of  Smithfield  because 
out  of  them,  though  at  a  dread  cost,  truth  would  come — whereas  the  only  tendency 
of  this  false  toleration  would  be  to  endanger  scepticism,  and  to  cause  the  world  to 
remain  in  doubt  for  ever.  In  the  one  we  see  a  strong  though  a  mistaken  mani- 
festation of  a  reverence  and  love  for  truth — while  in  the  other  only  complete  in- 
difference about  truth.  It  will  be  understood  that  Smithfield  was  only  used  as  an 
illustration,  and  not  as  an  intimation  of  our  recognition  of  any  right  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  private  judgment,  or  as  a  defence  of  the  barbarities.'  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Holyoake  made  our  explanation  public,  and 
asserted  that  he  before  agreed  with  many  of  our  sentiments,  and  also  now  con- 
curred in  our. explanation  of  the  one  in  question.  You  will  understand  why  we 
here  attach  our  humble  opinion  i-especting  the  abilities  and  character  of  Mr. 
Holyoake.  He  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  man  of  great  strength  of  intellect,  of  large 
moral  courage,  and  a  truly  Christian  disposition. —  Working  Man^s  Journal, 

The  Sabbath  People  Rebuked. — They  (the  petitioners  against  all  Sunday 
Post-office  labour)  are  in  the  position  of  400,000  people  applying  to  their  legisla- 
ture for  a  sumptuary  law,  not  only  to  prevent  them  from  eating  and  drinking  what 
they  consider  to  be  unwholesome,  and  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  let  alone,  but  to 
prevent  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  be  their  institutions,  habits,  or  wants  what 
they  may,  from  occasionally  even  tasting  thereof.  Indeed,  the  avowed  object  of 
the  petitioners  is  not  to  stint  themselves  only,  but  that  nobody  else  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  may,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  receive  or 
despatch  letters  on  Sunday  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their  conscientious  scruples 
shall,  by  the  main  strength  of  parliament,  be  forced  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
community,  whether  they  will  entertain  them  or  not.— Quarterly  Review,  July, 
1850,  p.  106.~[The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Sunday  Trading 
Prevention  Bill, — Ed.] 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL— HIS  TRANSLATION. 


'  That  heart  has  ceased  to  beat ;  that  tongue  is  ever  still ;  that  ardent  spirit 
and  capacious  intellect  are  now  in  another  and  an  unknown  world.' — Times,  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  July  3rd,  1850. 

We  do  not  think  it  quite  orthodox  of  the  Times  to  say  '  unknown :'  should  it 
not  have  said  'heavenly?'  But  if  *  unknown,' are  not  all  the  preceding  propo- 
sitions involved  in  the  sentences  equally  unknown,  viz.,  that '  intellect '  can  be 
without  a 'heart' and  without  a  'tongue?'  and  can  his  life,  which  was  here,  be 
anywhere  else?  Why  in  an  'unknown'  world?  We  know  of  other  worlds — 
we  know  the  nearest  to  us.  Why  should  it  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  telescopes  ? 
Why,  if  this  communication  has  always  been  going  on,  why  not  known  to  us  ? 
Why  not  an  express  to  it,  and  our  '  own  correspondent,'  just  to  tell  us  something 
more  about  it  ? 

The  Tt'mgs  also  remarks, 'Did  not  the  thought  suggest  a  murmur  at  the  dis- 
pensations of  Omnipotence,  one  might  call  it  a  waste  of  precious  power,'  &c. 
If  anything  else  had  anything  to  do  with  it  but  human  causes,  we  might  indeed 
speculate  not  much  to  the  benefit  of  Omnipotence.  The  consequence  of  any 
argument  we  think  would  show  that  Providence,  or  unknown  cause,  had  as  little  to 
do  with  it,  as  the  effect  is  partly  acknowledged  to  be  unknown.  According  to  the 
Times,  he  came  from  the  unknown,  the  unknown  killed  him,  and  he  is  gone  to  the 
unknown.  Now  we  know  that  he  was  not  before  he  was,  that  his  father  was  his 
progenitor,  that  he  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse — that  he  came  from  matter,  lived 
on  matter,  and  goes  to  matter,  and  nowhere  else  as  far  as  we  know ;  which  is  to 
say  no  more  than  we  know,  and  not  to  waste  words  about  what  we  do  not  know — 
the  unknown.  The  Times  sends  him  off  to  the  unknown,  and  attacks  the  unknown 
as  the  cause  of  carrying  him  off.  This  we  suppose  is  the  way  all  heroes  have 
been  translated  to  heaven — imagined  first,  and  said  to  be  done  afterwards.  Per- 
haps some  future  generations  will  read  the  Times  to  that  effect.  It  will  require  all 
the  philologists  to  prove,  perhaps,  that  the  Times  did  not  mean  what  we  point 
out.  We  can  conceive  of  the  following  account  being  rendered: — 'Now  the 
translation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  heaven  was  in  this  wise.  An  angel  came  to  a 
a  man  and  said,  Take  thy  horse  unto  Tattersall,  and  tell  him  to  sell  it :  the  Lord 
hath  said,  I  will  provide  a  buyer.  Now  the  angel  said  to  Sir  Robert,  Thy  mare  is 
old,  provide  thyself  with  a  new  one.  As  Sir  Robert  steppeth  out  of  his  house,  a 
man,  by  name  Denison,  came  unto  him,  and  said.  There  is  a  horse  fit  for  thee  to 
be  sold  at  Tattersall's.  And  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  This  is  what  the  angel  said  to 
me ;  of  a  truth  it  cometh  from  God ;  it  is  the  bidding  of  providence,  and  I  will 
bid  for  it,  and  get  a  bargain.  The  angel  knocked  it  down  to  him,  and  the  horse 
knocked  the  life  out  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  lifted  up  in  a  trance;  three 
days  and  three  nights  he  remained  suspended  betwixt  earth  and  heaven.  There 
was  a  certsttn  people  called  the  Protectionists,  who  refused  bread  unto  the  people. 
They  said  in  their  hearts,  Our  prayers  are  heard  ;  he  died  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
because  he  gave  our  bread  to  the  people.  No,  said  the  Lord,  he  was  called  to 
give  in  his  inventory,  the  evening  of  the  day  he  voted  against  one  of  my  people's 
warming-pans  ;  he  thought  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  warming-pan  to  the  bed  of  power 
— he  was  taken  up  lest  he  should  have  been  burnt  in  it.  In  such  wise  was  the 
glory  and  the  wisdom  of  God  made  manifest.'  Atheos. 
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MIRACLES  IN  OUR  OWN  DAY— NEPAUL  AND  PUGWARRA. 


SiR^ — The  newspapers  tell  us  that '  At  all  the  banquets  attended  by  those  illus- 
trious foreigners,  the  Nepaulese  Ambassador  and  his  suite,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
though  seated  at  the  tables,  they  do  not  partake  of  food,  but  remain  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  brilliant  scenes.' 

This  is  a  natural  miracle — genuine  evidence  of  the  supernatural,  according  to 
Mr.  Rogers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Only  think,  to  sit  at  an  alderman's  dinner 
and  not  to  partake  of  turtle  and  the  feast  of  delicacies  !  Such  proof  in  favour  of 
the  Nepaulese  religion  ought  at  once  to  make  converts  of  the  City  Council,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  Her  Majesty's  ministers.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  wonder 
than  the  following,  reported  in  the  Bombay  Telegragh  : — *  Among  the  notabilities  of 
Pu»warra,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Coodianah,  is  a  Brahmin  devotee  doing 
penance.  He  stands  upon  one  leg  all  day,  repeating  muntras  to  himself  (never 
speaking  to  any  one),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  also,  existence  being  sup- 
ported by  two  chittacks  of  milk  only  daily;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  seven 
years  !'  This  is  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  India.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  hear 
of  a  poor  devil  suffering  martyrdom ;  to  produce  an  effect,  it  must  be  a  Nepaulese 
prince,  with  a  hat  of  diamonds  on  his  head,  or  a  Sir  Robert  Peel  dying — and  not 
a  parliamentary  third  class  train  blown  up,  one  thousand  at  Benares,  or  a  few 
hundreds  at  Montreal.  Seeing  is  believing ;  and  to  witness  a  man — more  than  a 
man,  a  prince — denying  himself  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  but  seating  himself 
over  the  incense  of  them,  must  almost  make  the  citizens  think  he  is  some  god 
descended  in  human  shape  upon  earth. 

Certainly,  as  Mr.  Rogers  says,  it  is  much  harder  to  believe  that  the  religion  is 
false,  than  to  think  that  these  personages,  high  and  low,  should  give  such  proof  of 
an  untruth.  Therefore,  I  suppose  we  must  adopt  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  or 
whatever  ism  it  is,  as  I  think  the  Nepaulese  prince  and  the  one-legged  Pugwarrian 
are  more  astounding  wonders  of  martyrdom  than  Christians  can  display  at  the 
present  time.  Some  Christian  persuaders  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  religion  so 
universally  pervading  all  people  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  religion.  I  ask,  if  all 
the  religions  are  false  which  you  may  individually  go  through  in  detail,  whether 
that  is  not  proof  that  the  sentiment  itself  is  false  ? 

Sir,  I  would  put  to  you  another  question.  Peel  would  not  take  office  with 
Canning,  because  he  was  for  Catholic  emancipation;  Peel  carried  it  himself  when 
he  came  into  power.  Peel  was  for  the  corn-laws — came  in  to  support  them  ;  and 
carried  their  repeal.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  a  good  speech  against,  and  an 
equally  good  one  for,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was  always  /  think,  or  /  am  of 
opinion — that  is,  I  believe,  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  had  no  doubts  about 
whatever  it  was.  Now,  I  say,  in  relation  to  my  theory  of  power  over  your  own 
belief,  that  he  believed  just  as  he  willed  it.  At  the  time  of  Catholic  emancipation 
the  iron  duke  was  the  premier ;  it  was  then  probably  ministerial  necessity  that 
made  him  recant  and  believe  what  he  did  not  before  believe.  We  cannot  suppose, 
without  thinking  him  a  rogue,  that  he  meant  to  do  away  with  the  corn-laws 
before  he  was  in,  therefore  he  would  not  allow  himself^  to  think  against  the  creed 
of  that  epoch,  until  he  found  the  circumstances  fitting  to  believe  that  it  was  best 
to  do  away  with  them. 

I  offer  these  things  to  your  consideration,  as  curious  phenomena  in  what  we  call 
belief.  .A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  REV.  ARTHUR  REES. 


MR.  GRAHAM   TO    MR.   REES. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  perceive,  from  the  Reasoner  of  June  3rd  (a  paper  conducted  by 
G.  J.  Holyoake,  of  London)  that  you  have  been  expressing  your  pious  belief  that 
*  God  ought  to  strike  all  atheists  so  that  they  would  have  to  crawl  on  their  all 
fours  all  the  days  of  their  lives.'  If  this  statement  in  the  Reasoner  be  true,  the 
Christian  character,  as  exemplified  in  you,  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  him  whom  you  profess  to  honour  as  '  lord  and  master.'  He,  you  may 
remember,  commands  you  to  love  your  enemies  :  as  I  understand  your  words,  you 
assume  a  dictatorial  position  with  respect  to  God.  Apparently,  he  is  pursuing  a 
wrong  line  of  policy  in  not  dealing  with  atheists  as  you  think  they  ought  to 
be  dealt  with.  You  only  lack  the  power,  or,  I  doubt  not,  you  would  no  longer  allow 
atheists  to  stand  in  your  path.  If  a  man  be  really  moral,  neither  the  priest  nor 
his  fellow  man  ought  to  have  any  concern  what  he  believes  nor  how  he  believes. 
Our  actions  are  in  our  power,  but  our  thoughts  are  not.  Belief  necessarily 
follows  evidence ;  and  where  the  evidence  does  not  appear  sufficient,  a  man  cannot 
believe  if  he  would.  No  creed  or  belief,  no  system  of  faith,  can  compel  the  assent 
where  it  does  not  convince  the  understanding.  I  consider,  sir,  from  the  justice 
and  equity  of  the  supreme  being,  that  no  man  can  be  ungracious  in  his  sight  by 
making  use  of  his  reason,  or  by  diflering  from  others  in  that  which  only  relates  to 
himself,  or  by  not  understanding  that  which  to  him  appears  unintelligible. 
Are  men  who  have  good  eyes  the  more  righteous  for  seeing  ?  or  do  blind  men  sin 
in  not  distinguishing  colours  ?  I  make  no  apology  for  addressing  you,  as  I  consider 
men  are  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  erroneous  opinions  or  wrong  conduct. 
I  hope  that  you  will  answer  this  letter,  and  let  me  know,  what  appears  to  me  a 
mystery,  the  reason  why  God  ought  to  deal  with  atheists  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  Reasoner  of  the  above  date. 

Northumberland.  Robert  Graham. 


REPLY    OF    THE    REV.    MR.    REES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  assertion  that  I  said  that 
*  God  ought  to  strike  atheists  so  that  they  should  crawl  on  all  fours  '  is  a  He.  I 
never  used  this  language,  nor  did  I  ever  entertain  the  opinion  which  it  conveys. 

If  you  please,  you  may  transmit  this  denial  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  you  quote 
from, 

Sunderland.  Arthur  Rees. 


[We  readily  insert  Mr.  Rees's  denial,  though  the  coarse  declaimer  he  gives 
lends  probability  to  the  statenaent  he  repudiates.  Our  informant,  J.  S.  S.,  will 
explain  to  us  how  he  came  to  mistake  Mr.  Rees,  whom  he  says  he  heard  use  the 
words  in  question. — Ed.] 

A    REPENTANT    QUAKER. 


Respected  Friend  Editor, — I  esteem  the  candid  truthsomeness  of  thy 
correspondent,  W.  B.,  of  Birmingham  iReasoner  No.  9]  ;  he  should  communicate 
his  apostasy  and  repentance  to  his  neighbour,  John  Angell  James,  who,  in  his 
Exeter  Hall  lecture  last  year,  said  there  were  thousands  who  had  repented  difiusing 
the  principles  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  ;  but  no  one  ever  regretted  having  dis- 
seminated those  of  Christianity. 

I  have  been  thirty  years  a  member  of  one  of  the  ^most  straightest  sects,''  and  now 
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confess  in  humility  and  with  regret,  that  in  ignorance  1  have  taught  views  of 
religion  which  I  now  believe  to  be  injurious,  because  untrue  ;  and  I  trust  occasion- 
ally, through  the  Reasoner,  to  be  permitted  to  make  some  amends  to  society  for 
the  injury  I  have  thus  done  to  it,  and  remain  thine  respectfully, 

One  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
London,  June  4th,  1850. 

MR.    CHILTOIS'S     DEFINITION     OF     ATHEISM. 


Sir, — In  No.  11  of  the  Reasoner,  I  find  the  following  passage  in  W.  Chilton's 
'  Definition  of  Atheism  :'— '  If  matter  be  the  on/y  thing  in  existence — which  every 
atheist  must  believe,  to  be  an  atheist — there  cannot  be  any  God.'' 

Now,  to  me,  matter  with  its  modes  is  not  other  than  a  i-esult  of  power 
derivative : 

1.  Mediately,  perceptively,  conditionally. 

2.  Immediately,  intuitively,  unconditionally. 

If  my  esteemed  friend,  W.  C,  or  any  other  truth-seeker,  would  furnish  us  with 
a  thorough-going,  common-sense  definition  of  that  thing  vulgarly  called  '  matter^ 
we  should  then  have  something  like  a  starting-point  for  further  inquiry. 

Bristol.  Francis  Sleigh. 

DARLINGTON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION   V.  THE  REV.  WILLIAM 

BLAND  Y. 


Sir, — It  may  be  worthy  of  note  to  record,  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  possibly  it  may  be  news  to  the  friends  and  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  to  learn  that  two  volumes  of  lectures,  delivered  before  them 
in  Exeter  Hall  by  various  reverend  gentlemen  (mostly  Stowelistic),  have  been 
subject  to  a  special  examination  by  the  committee  of  the  Darlington  Mechanics' 
Institute.  They  have  decided  on  the  objectionable  parts  being  cut  out  and  burnt, 
as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  which  forbid  the  admission  of  works  on 
political  or  theological  controversy.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  committee  consists  of  professedly  religious  men  ;  evincing,  as  I 
conceive  it  does,  that  outrageous  controversial  abuse  can  be  no  longer  tolerated 
towards  each  other,  and  that  we  have  but  to  labour  earnestly  on  and  it  will  soon 
be  no  longer  tolerated  towards  us.  Christians  must  substitute  a  diflferent  advo- 
cacy for  the  present,  if  they  desire  the  attention  of  those  whose  attention  they 
seem  to  think  desirable. 

We,  who  do  not  believe  in  any  religion  whatever,  would  yet  cordially  welcome 
the  admission  of  all  works,  according  to  the  desire  of  members.  But  while  the 
pious  place  a  double  sentry  over  the  portal  of  admission,  by  rule  and  in  the 
executive,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  freethought,  by  way  of  reprisals  we  are 
induced  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  rules.  That  the  rules  are 
objectionable  we  concur,  and  regret  their  existence.  That  it  is  never  intended,  or 
that  it  is  impossible,  to  conduct  an  institution  in  accordance  with  such  rules  we 
believe.  They  are  now  serviceable,  the  same  as  is  the  draw-bridge  that  spans  the 
castle  moat.  If  rules  of  this  description  are  to  be  scrupulously  and  unscrupulously 
enforced  against  works  of  an  infidel  tendency,  they  ought  also  to  exclude  -those 
which  support  the  opposite  opinion.  Whether  they  do  so  or  not  the  catalogues 
of  mechanics'  institutions  will  testify.     The  one  we  speak  of  is  prefaced  with 
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Paley,  centres  in  Charnock  on  the  Attributes,  concluding  with  a  bulky  copy  of  the 
old  book  itself.  If  there  are  any  of  a  democratic  tendency  in  politics  or  liberal  in 
theology,  they  are  like  the  Christian's  angels  visiting  the  domicile  of  the  saints — 
they  '  have  crept  in  unawares.' 

Had  these  books  been  burnt  by  an  avowed  infidel  committee,  the  matter  would 
only  have  excited  attention  as  an  act  of  hostility,  similar  to  the  fate  of  the 
'Nemesis  of  Faith'  and  the  'Logic  of  Death.'  But  to  come  from  a  committee, 
many  of  whom  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  and  deserved  influence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  men  of  eminent  moral  feeling,  is  a  lesson  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  those  who  echo  the  plaudits  of  Exeter  Hall.  J.  W. 

THE    'TIMES'    ON    RELIGION. 


Sir, — Thus  writes  the  orthodox  Times  in  a  leading  article  on  June  22,  1850: — 
'  The  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  three  or  four  hours  in  one 
day  is  as  much  as  they  can  give  to  religious  service,  religious  conversation,  and 
religious  meditation,  without  weariness,  without  disgust,  and  without  hypocrisy.' 

B. 
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undertakes  to  answer  any  Christian   Inquirer,  with  at  least  as  much  courtesy  as  Christians 
usually  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  them. 


W.  S.,_  Bradford,  writes— '  The  late  Dis- 
cussion has  thrown  our  clergymen  into 
complete  disorder,  and  which  is  kept  up 
by  a  large  diffusion  of  the  "Logic  of 
Death."     We  have  already  heard  of  one 
being  committed  to  the  flames  by  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  name  of  Gilbert.'     Ihe 
gentleman  above    respectfully   protests 
against  the  continuance  of  book  burning 
as  an  infringement  on  his  profession,  he 
having  peculiar  advantages  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  operations  ;  and   he 
thinks  it  very   unbecoming   in   clerical 
gentlemen  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  his  establishment  before  their  time. 
Let  them  wait  a  little  longer. 
W.  E.  B.  sends  6s.  for  the  Reasoner,  and 
5s.  for  tracts,  bills,  posters,  &c.,  to  make 
the  Reasoner  known.     Not  being  able  to 
publicly    identify    himself,    W.   E.   B. 
wishes  to  render  what  aid  he  can  that 
others  may  do  it. '  Had  we  more  friends 
who  took  this  course,  we  should  be  able 
to    make   a   very    different    impression 
on  the  world.     But  so  many  who  have 
means,  and  who  cannot   work   openly, 
never  seek  the  means  of  working  at  all. 
A.  M.  remarks: — 'In' giving  the   last  of 
Father  Pinaraonti's  pictures,  you  speak 
of  having  some  intention  of  giving  illus- 
trations of  the  tortures  which  the  mere 
intellectual  doubters  have  suffered  at  the 
Iiands   of  their   Christian   brothers.      1 
hope,  if  it  is  at  all  convenient,  you  will 
carry  out  these  intentions.     With  such 
engravings  the   Reasoner  finds  its  way 
where  without  them   it  would  not   be 
sought  for.' 


R.  G,  W  — Tell  the  Editors  of  the  *  Bible 
and  the  People'  that  we  shall  be  happy 
to  exchange  advertisements  with  them. 
R.  G.  W.  apprises  us  of  a  proposed  pub- 
lication, to  be  entitled  'The  Bible  and 
the  People,'  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Brewin  Grant,  in  which  the  Nature  and 
Evidences  of  Christianity  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  opposition  to  any  current  forms 
of  infidelity,  or  so-called  Rationalism. 

N.  S.  sends  twelve  stamps  that  we  may 
buy  the  '  Devil,'  published  by  Sherwood, 
and  afterwards  give  it  to  the  John  St. 
Library.  ^^ 

The  Voice  of  the  People^s  notice  of  Free- 
thinking  is  too  coarse  to  merit  refutation. 
With  the  pretended '  Unbeliever's  Creed' 
there  given,  let  them  contrast  the  real 
Creeds  given  in  Nos.  19  and  27  of  the 
Reasoner. 


^"  An  article,  entitled  '  The  God  of  the 
Bible,'  by  Undeciraus,  will  be  given  in 
our  next  number. 


Intimations. — Bond  of  Brotherhood  for 
June. —  Peace  Advocate  for  June. — Mat- 
son's  '  Tenant  Farmer's  Speech  on  Pro- 
tection.' —  G.  S.,  Manchester.  Thin 
copies  are  printed.  The  Reasoner  must 
be  paid  for  as  a  letter  to  America — i.  e., 
according  to  weight. — W.  W.  C.  The 
*  Myth '  is  intended  to  appear. — «  Ma- 
hometan Evidences,'  by  Undeciraus. — 
Doctor  T.  to  Robert  Cooper. — <  Moral 
Worth  of  Christianity,'  by  W.  J.  B.— 
A  woman  burning  the  '  Logic  of  Death.' 
— Thomas  Holt — R.  Pearnely,  Leeds, 
thinks  our  portrait  of  Paine  not  a  re- 
commendation to  his  works.  R.  P.  is 
perhaps  a  bad  judge  of  physiognomy. — 
F.  J.  Jackson,  Birmingham.  If  his  re- 
ply is  legible  and  good  it  will  be  used. — 
Robert  Affleck.— H.  Q.  Urquhart.-C. 
F.  Nicholls.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Matson  admitted  in  his  lecture  the 
moral  rightfulness  of  Atheism,  arrived 
at  by  inquiry.  The  discussion  interested 
us.—  ' An  Inverness  Atheist-'  Will  be 
used,  if  necessary,  after  what  has  been 
said.  — Alexander  Brown,  A  parcel  of 
Bills  has  been  sent  through  Mr.  Love. — 
J.  Weddell. — Thanks  for  his  interesting 
communication. 


London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  July  17th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinR  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


THE     GOD     OF     THE     BIBLE. 


The  Jewish  belief  of  the  unity  of  God  is  the  great  and  honourable  peculiarity  of 
that  people  among  the  frivolous  polytheisms  of  most  other  ancient  nations,  and 
will  be  seen  to  pervade  every  part  of  their  Scriptures:  but  if  anyone  imagines 
that  the  modern,  exalted,  and  elaborate  ideas  of  God  and  of  his  attributes  (remote 
though  they  be  from  reason)  can  be  gathered  from  the  Bible,  and  in  particular 
from  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  Much,  no  doubt,  can  be 
mystified  or  explained  away  by  figurative  interpretation,  but  enough  will  still  re- 
main to  show'us  that  the  Jewish  belief  of  the  nature  and  of  the  actions  of  their 
God  was  drawn  from  and  agreed  closely  with  their  own  ignorance  of  Nature,  their 
imperfect  ideas  of  justice,  and  their  barbarous  customs  and  laws.  Thus  we  find 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  speaking  of  the  physical  phenomena  around  him  in 
the  ignorant  language  of  his  age.  We  find  that  barbarous  customs  and  manners 
are  permitted  in  those  books  in  the  name  of  God,  that  the  moral  doctrines  con- 
tained in  them  are  equally  defective,  and  the  judicial,  political,  and  penal  law  in 
no  way  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  from  a  legislator  of  that  dark  and  un- 
civilised period. 

The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  represent  their  God  as  frequently  repenting, 
grieving,  and  changing  his  mind  :  thus,  in  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  God  '  repented 
that  he  had  made  man,  and  it  grieved  him  at  the  heart.'  And  this  word  cannot 
be  used  here  in  a  figurative  sense — for  what  did  God  do  in  consequence  of  this 
repentance  and  grief?  Did  he  turn  the  hearts  of  his  erring  creatures,  or  send  a 
prophet  to  reform  them  ?  No,  *  The  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.'  And  so  he 
drowned  them  all,  man,  woman,  and  child.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he 
appears  to  have  repented  of  what  he  had  done  when  the  destruction  of  the  Flood 
was  completed;  for  we  read  (Genesis  viii.,  v.  21) '  And  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart, 
I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake,  for  the  imagination  of 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  ;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  everything 
living,  as  T  have  done.' 

"We  read  in  the  1st  Samuel  xv.,  v.  II,  that  tlie  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  'It  re- 
penteth me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul  to  be  king,'  and  Samuel  in  his  prophetic  office 
told  Saul  that  he  would  shortly  be  rejected  and  turned  out ;  and  with  a  singular 
inconsistency  the  author  represents  Samuel  as  warning  Saul  not  to  expect  mercy, 
'  For  the  Lord  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie  and  repent.'  In  the  2nd  Samuel, 
last  chapter,  there  is  an  account  of  a  pestilential  angel  sent  by  God  to  destroy 
seventy  thousand  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  punishment  for  their  king's  disobedience  ; 
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and  when  the  angel  was  about  to  introduce  the  disease  into  Jerusalem  the  Lord 
suddenly  '  repented  him '  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the 
people  '  It  is  enough,  stay  now  thine  hand.' 

In  Exodus  xxxii.,  God  is  enraged  with  the  Israelites  for  worshipping  a  golden 
calf  instead  of  himself;  and  he  said  to  Moses, '  I  have  seen  this  people,  and  behold 
it  is  a  stiff-necked  people,  now  thei'efore  let  me  alone  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot 
against  them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation.'  But  Moses,  in  the  most  disinterested  mannei',  declined  to  take  advantage 
of  this  handsome  offer,  and  besought  him  to  spare  his  people  whom  he  had  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  and  Ho  remember  his  oaths  which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel,'  and  begs  of  him  '  turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against 
thy  people.'  His  entreaties  and  remonstrances  succeeded,  and  '  the  Lord  repented 
of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  against  his  people.'  The  Jewish  Deity  is  con- 
stantly represented  as  a  jealous  and  iracible  being,  and  Moses  as  his  cool  adviser, 
teasing  and  coaxing  him  into  good  humour. 

Is  this  bargaining,  vacillating,  bloodthirsty,  and  repenting  Deity  the  same  God 
whom  we  find  described  in  our  modern  theological  works  as  just,  merciful,  and 
all-wise  ?  The  very  same,  we  are  told  by  the  Christians;  but  certainly  now-a-days 
he  is  more  decently  and  mysteriously  clothed,  revised,  and  corrected.  The  gradu- 
ally-increasing taste  and  reason  of  ages  have  modified  and  improved  his  features. 
I  think  it  is  very  evident,  from  a  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Jewish 
faith  improved  by  degi-ees  from  an  almost  Anthropomorphous  idea  to  a  more 
spiritual  conception  of  God ;  and  that  their  doctrines  and  ceremonies  became 
modified  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  more  ancient  of  the  Jewish  legends,  commonly  called  the  books  of  Moses, 
God  is  represented  as  walking  and  talking  with  some  of  his  favoured  servants.  In 
the  book  of  Exodus  he  accompanies  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  refuses  to  go  with  them  any  longer,  but  promises  to  send  an  angel  instead  * 
He  makes  coats  of  skins  for  Adam  and  Eve,  instructs  Noah  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building, and  sends  birds  with  bread  of  heavenly  baking  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
prophet  Elijah.  Although  he  will  not  show  his  face  to  Moses,  yet  he  favours 
him  with  a  sight  of  his  *  back  parts,'!  and  speaks  to  him  '  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
speaketh  to  his  friend.'  He  also  makes  tables  of  stone,  and  writes  upon  them 
with  his  own  finger. 

We  find  the  sacrificial  atonements  and  ceremonies  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch 
with  the  minutest  particulars  as  proceeding  from  the  very  mouth  of  God,  yet  in  a 
later  and  more  civilised  age  we  find  a  very  different  worship  recommended,  and 
the  ceremonial  law  and  its  bloody  atonements  despised  and  depreciated.  In  the 
fiftieth  Psalm  we  read,  '  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt 
offering  to  have  been  continually  before  me,  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy 

house,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  folds; Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the 

blood  of  goats  ?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving,'  &c.  And  in  Hosea,  chap.  vi.  v.  6, 
'  For  1  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
burnt  offerings.'  In  Jeremiah,  chap.  vii.  v.  21,  is  a  still  more  striking  passage — 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Put  your  burnt  offerings 
into  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  flesh;  for  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  neither  com- 
manded them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  concerning 
burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices,  but  this  thing  I  commanded  them  saying,  Obey  my 
voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.'     And  in  Micah,  chap. 


*  Exodus,  chap,  xxxiii.,  v.s  2-3.  t  Ibid,  v.  23. 
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vi,  V.  6,  '  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  God,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams  V  And  at  verse  ft,  *  What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ?'  And  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  verse  16, '  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice> 
else  would  I  give  if;  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offerings.  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.' 

Now  what  do  we  see  if  we  turn  back  to  the  Pentateuch  ?  Although  the  Psalmist 
says  that  God  '  desires  not  sacrifice,'  we  find  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings  of  various 
kinds,  with  the  minutest  directions  as  to  the  utensils,  the  cooking,  the  oil  and  the 
incense,  laid  down  by  God  himself  as  the  expiations  of  sins  according  to  their 
degree  :  a  bullock  for  this,  a  calf  or  a  he-goat  for  that,  and  a  turtle  dove  or  a  fried 
pancake  for  venial  offences,*  and  all  without  any  mention  of  contrition,  without  a 
word  of  repentance.  Fat  and  kidneys  blot  out  all  but  mortal  sins,  and  for  them 
there  is  but  one  punishment,  death. 

The  Mosaic  law  is  built  upon  the  old  and  simple  foundation  of  the  lex  taliomSf 
'breach  for  breach,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;'  death  for  the 
murderer,  death  for  the  ravisher,  death  for  the  adulterer,  death  for  the  pretended 
virgin  bride,  death  for  the  blasphemer,  death  for  all  idolaters,  death  for  all  un- 
believing enemies,  women,  children,  and  aged  sires  ;  none  are  to  be  spared  except 
the  young  virgins,  who  are  to  be  saved  alive  for  the  lust  and  service  of  the  con- 
querors.    '  And  Moses  was  wroth  with  the  officers  of  the  host and  Moses  said 

unto  them,  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive? Kill  every  male  among  the 

little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath  known  man.' — Numbers,  chap,  xxxi., 
verses  14,  15,  17. 

[To  be  concluded  in  next  number.] 


A    NEW     RELIGION     AND    A     NEW     BIBLE. 


'  A  NEW  religious  sect  has  just  sprung  up  in  Persia,  called  the  Babis.  It  would 
appear  that  a  certain  individual  (named  Bab)  has  been  writing  a  new  book  to  re- 
place the  Koran,  and  that  he  has  already  made  several  thousand  converts  to  his 
new  creed.  By  last  accounts  from  Tehran,  we  learn  that  eighteen  Babisf  pro- 
selytes had  been  publicly  beheaded,  by  order  of  the  Shah.'  Thus  writes  the 
Morning  Herald,  of  July  2nd.  Thus  we  have  a  new  religion,  a  fresh  Messiah  in 
the  person  of  Babi,  and  also  another  Scripture,  We  have  heard  of  reasons  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  here  are  martyrdoms  as  numerous  to  attest  the 
truth  of  it  all.  No  doubt  miracles  have  been  performed.  If  not,  the  greater  the 
miracle  that  eighteen  headless  bodies  should  give  evidence  that  they  believe  in  the 
truth  of  Babism  without  any  miracle  having  been  given  in  its  support.  Miracles, 
after  the  advent  of  Christianity,  became  evidence  that  the  religion  was  not  true.  The 
gospel  told  such  incredibilities — also  the  false  gospels,  the  false  Messiahs,  and 
prophets — that  miracles  were  two-edged  swords,  and  thought  better  to  be  dis- 
continued. One  answer  to  a  Christian  is,  the  more  he  abounded  in  miracles  the 
less  you  believed  in  his  assertions.  They  became  the  signs  of  falsehood,  and  not  of 
truth.     They  always  have  been,  and  are  to  this  very  day.     At  this  time,  the 


*  See  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Leviticus,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 
+  We  have  hopes  that  this  is  the  last  of  the  Messiahs,  seeing  that  he  can  muster  no 
followers  but  Babis  (babies).— Ed.  of  R, 
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Church  of  Rome  is  prolific  in  miracles — showing  the  greater  natural  marks  of 
discrepitude  the  more  it  has  recourse  to  the  old  sources  of  error  in  order  to  be 
revivified.  Rogers,  in  his  Edinburgh  Review  article,  asks  of  infidels,  if  a  miracle 
were  performed  would  they  believe  in  it.  No,  says  Newman,  if  it  attempted  to 
establish  an  error  in  arithmetic.  I  was  reading  the  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  viz.,  if  miracles  essayed  t(f  prove  that  God  was  as 
he  is  painted  as  the  God  of  hell,  he  would  not  believe  in  them,  but  rather  that  God 
was  the  God  of  love.  We  are  not  told  that  Babi  wrote  his  own  scriptures.  Jesus 
did  not.  I  do  not  believe  Jesus  could  read  or  write.  But  we  shall  be  told  his 
worldly  ignorance  was  evidence  of  his  heavenly  derivation.  Christianity  stands 
singular  as  an  oral  and  traditional  revelation,  and  therefore  is  a  proof  with 
Christians  of  its  divine  origin.  But  that  a  theological  system  flourishes  by  its  ab- 
surdities, who  would  have  thought  a  religion  had  been  lumped  together  of  two 
scriptures,  the  Old  and  New — the  one  irreconcileable  with  the  other — the  believers 
in  one  declaring  the  believers  in  the  other,  the  Jews  the  Christians  and  the 
Christians  the  Jews,  to  be  wrong.  Bible  and  bibliolatry  !  The  Bible  Society 
would  pave  the  way  to  the  rejection  of  the  religion,  if  but  a  tenth  part  of  infidelity 
had  the  same  means  to  accompany  it,  and  by  print  and  preaching  showed  the 
falsity  of  the  book.  Christians  say,  without  a  revelation  the  existence  of  God 
could  not  have  been  known.  But  having  got  their  revelation  and  put  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  half  of  them  say  (the  Roman  Catholics)*  read  the  book  and  it  will 
destroy  all  belief  in  it.  They  wittingly  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  itself  and 
its  evidences,  miracles,  and  prophecies  will  not  stand  against  common  sense.  All 
theyask  is  ignorance  of  its  contents  a.iid/aith.  lam  rather  inclined  to  think  with  them 
that  belief  is  in  our  power.  You  are  required  to  give  your  belief,  and  not  know  or 
think  of  anything  to  the  contrary.  Give  your  assent  to  it,  they  say,  and  put  down 
incipient  inquiry.  It  is  said  you  can  but  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time — -that  one 
thing  is  Christianity.  I  suppose  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  use  reasoning, 
never  did  use  it,  and  therefore  have  we  not  power  to  prevent  its  use  ?  Many  men's 
minds,  1  fancy,  never  go  beyond  the  contemplation  of  objects,  and  this  is  faith  in 
religion.  It  is  objectively,  in  some  way,  placed  before  you,  though  the  objects 
themselves  are  not  really  realiseable,  and  could  not  actually  be  conveyed  in  thought 
language.  Belief  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  tacit  assent,  or  a  sound  *  Yes,  I 
believe.'  I  think  people  have  power  over  their  own  thoughts,  unless  nervously 
affected  or  a  little  deranged.  Then  other  thoughts  obtrude — not  then,  I  think, 
reasoning.  Coleridge  (I  believe  the  judge)  tells  Arnold,  when  he  avowed  to  him 
sentiments  of  disbelief,  to  put  them  down  by  force — that  is,  by  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  not  allowing  the  rebound  of  disbelief  to  suc- 
ceed it.  He  also  added,  take  a  curacy — that  is,  only  occupy  your  thoughts  about 
one  thing.  Newman  notices  this  in  his  '  Phases  of  Faith.'  This  is  faith,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  reason.  But  is  it  not  also  the  testimony  of  clever  men 
that  the  doctrines  and  evidences  of  Christianity  will  not  stand  the  test  of  reason  ? 
I  believe  all  Christians — Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants — would  rather  not 
reason  about  their  religion  ;  they  merely  give  reasons  as  antagonistic  to  yours 
—  but  they  always  insist  that  faith  has  a  part  to  play,  reason  being  insufficient. 
Faith  does  play  a  very  effective  part.  They  have  it  always  to  retreat  upon.  They 
begin  the  comedy  with  that  foregone  conclusion  ;  and  if  reduced  to  a  sine  qua  non 
in  argument,  faith — or  the  '  I  believe  it' — fills  the  vacuum. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  if  my  construction  of  'I  believe'  does  not  justify  us  in 
saying  so,  when  by  the  laws  of  the  country  we  are  required  to  make  such  a  decla- 
ration ?  Atheos. 
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New  Definition  of  Atheism. — [Mr.  Chillon's  M^efinition  of  Atheism'  has 
been  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  following,  which  has  just  been  made  public] 
Subjoined  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our  agents  in  a  small  agricultural  town,  who  is  well 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  communication.  It  exhibits  to  open  view  the 
last  resort  of  Toryism,  Reaction,  Powers-that-beism,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  the  spirit  opposed  to  that  which  animates  our  standing  motto  from  Arnold. 
The  spirit  of  Anti-Progress  has  at  last  fairly  retreated  into  '  the  old  woman  ;'  may 
it  rest  in  peace.  *  You  may  judge  of  the  state  of  feeling  here,'  says  our  agent, 
*  when  I  tell  you  that  I  gave  a  young  gent  a  Leader  newspaper.    His  mother  came 

up  and  said,  "  Mr.  ,  you  gave  Mr.  Robert  a  newspaper,  did  you  ?"     I  said, 

"Yes."  "Well,  are  you  become  an  agent  for  that  paper  ?"  "Yes."  "Well," 
she  says,  "  but  I  really  thought  I  would  come  to  tell  you  by  no  means  to  do  so."  I 
said  "  What  for,  ma'am  ?"  "  Well,''  she  said,  "  It  argues  both  sides,  and  will  lead 
people  to  think  about  the  other  side,  and  is  not  good.  Indeed,  we  thought  of 
sending  the  paper  off,  but  our  master  looked  in  it,  and  was  shocked  to  see  it 
allowing  argument  upon  sacred  things.     And  he  said  that  I  was  to  come  and  tell 

Mr. ;  for  surely  he  had  never  seen  it,  or  he  would  not  have  given  it  to 

Robert.  For  we  had  very  near  sent  it  off  to  our  relatives  in  another  part ;  but 
when  our  master  saw  that  it  was  atheistical,  by  allowing  both  sides  room,  he  would 
not  have  sent  it  for  any  money — for  they  would  npt  have  known  whatever  we 
were  for  in  sending  that  paper."  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
religious  parent,  but  I  had  been  allowed  to  think  for  myself  and  read  all  sides, 
and  judged  which  were  truths  for  myself.  I  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth, 
and  I  think  we  need  not  be  frightened  of  it;  for  it  will  vanquish  and  overcome 
error,  if  not  kept  down  by  one-sided  people.  I  said  to  her,  "  I  for  one  will  read 
anything  against  my  views  as  soon  as  one  for  my  views."  She  said,  "  You  are 
different  to  a  deal;  you  have  plenty  of  books,  &c."  "  Yes,  ma'am,  but  not  one- 
sided books." ' — Leader,  No.  16. 

The  Press  above  the  Pulpit. — For  a  century  now,  and  with  vast  accelerated 
force  of  late,  has  the  press  been  confronting  the  pulpit  in  every  walk  of  life,  both 
secular  and  religious,  until  it  has  become  the  stronger  of  the  twain,  and  the  press 
is  now  the  church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  matters  of  dispute,  public  or 
private — all  the  crotchets  and  conceits  of  unsettled  stomachs — all  the  bursting 
cries,  and  rapt,  ecstatic  reveries,  of  the  earnest  and  the  spiritualised  find  utterance 
by  a  natural  process  through  the  press.  More  convictions  are  sent  home  to  the 
minds  of  men  through  the  press — more  resolutions  influencing  the  destinies  of  the 
individual  are  formed  by  its  influence — in  one  month  than  by  the  pulpit  preachings 
of  a  year.  What  is  the  influence  the  most  popular  divine  possesses  to  the 
influence  of  the  London  Times?  What  is  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Whately 
preaching  at  St.  Patrick's,  of  Dr.  Vaughan  preaching  at  Manchester,  to  Richard 
Whately  issuing  books  from  the  London  press,  and  Robert  Vaughan  editing  the 
British  Quarterly  Review?  To  such  a  popedom  has  literature  elevated  itself;  but 
as  yet,  its  followers  have  not  risen  a  la  hauteur.  They  have  battled  with  the 
pulpit  for  influence;  they  have  gained  and  appropriated  the  influence  it  possessed  ; 
but  they  have  very  quietly  said  nothing  about  the  responsibilities  they  themselves 
very  zealously  attached  to  that  pulpit  influence. — Social  Aspects,  by  J.  S.  Smith. 

A  Pun  o»  the  Patriarchs. — A  pun,  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  should  contain 
two  distinct  meanings — the  one  common  and  obvious,  the  other  more  remote  ;  and 
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in  the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  the  relation  between  these  two  sets  of  words, 
and  in  the  surprise  which  that  relation  excites,  the  pleasure  of  a  pun  consists. 
Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  book  on  Education,  mentions  the  instance  of  a  boy  so  very 
neglectful  that  he  could  never  be  brought  to  read  the  word  patriarchs,  but  when- 
ever he  met  with  it  he  always  pronounced  it  partridges.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
observed  to  her  that  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  mere  piece  of  negligence, 
for  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  boy,  in  calling  them  partridges,  was  making  game 
of  the  patriarchs. — Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Bishops'  Signatures. — The  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  are  sometimes 
accustomed,  when  signing  their  names,  to  use  the  old  Latin  appellations,  or  abbre- 
viations of  them,  for  their  sees,  instead  of  the  English  ones.  Thus  Ebor.  stands 
for  York;  Cantuar.  for  Canterbury;  Vigorn.  for  Worcester;  and  JUxon.  for 
Exeter.  It  is  said  that  an  eminent  bookseller  once  received  an  instruction,  per 
letter,  of  an  author's  intention  to  publish  a  *  Life  of  Pitt.'  It  was  signed  '  George 
Winton,'  and  was  thrown  aside  with  the  most  perfect  indifference  ;  the  publisher 
never  thinking  that  George  Winton  was  George,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  When 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  ill,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  sent  frequent  inquiries  to 
her  Scotch  physician,  signing  himself  '  John  Sarum.'  The  doctor,  after  the  receipt 
of  many  similar  missives,  observed  to  a  friend  that  he  had  been  much  pestered  with 
notes  from  'ane  Jean  Saroom,  that  he  kenned  naething  aboot.  But,  he  added,  I 
take  nae  notice  of  the  fellow.' — Heraldic  Anomalies.  There  is  an  anecdote  current 
among  the  'old  standards'  of  Newcastle, that,  when  Shute  Bariington  first  entered 
upon  the  episcopal  office  in  that  diocese,  he  sent  unsolicited  a  donation  to  some 
charitable  object;  and  on  the  following  Friday  it  was  announced  in  a  local  news- 
paper that  a  spontaneous  subscription  had  been  received  from  '  S.  Dunelm,  Esq.' 

Irreverent  Beasts. — *  Our  own  Correspondent '  of  the  Times,  in  describing 
the  'scene'  of  the  Pope's  first  public  benediction  since  his  return,  remarks :— The 
solemnity  of  the  scene  was  a  moment  disturbed  by  all  the  horses,  [the  ill  be- 
haved beasts]  even  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  taking  a  fancy  to  join  in  a  universal 

fit  of  neighing  whilst  their  masters  were  wrapt  in  prayer I  remember  at  Grand 

Cairo,  a  few  years  since,  at  the  Protestant  Church,  a  scene  which  was  still  more 
ludicrous,  and  of  which  this  incident  reminds  me.  The  minister,  a  most  excellent 
gentleman,  being  a  German,  did  not  pronounce  English  with  due  perfection,  and 
he  always  said  *  prethren  '  for  brethren,  and  '  bray  '  for  pray.  Every  one  knows 
that  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo  carriages  do  not  pass,  and  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  the  Protestant  Church  goes  usually  on  donkey-back,  and  that  the 
donkeys  are  stationed  in  the  narrow  street  outside  the  church  until  the  service  is 
over.  On  this  occasion  it  so  happened  that  when  the  worthy  minister  said 
'  Prethren,  come  let  us  bi-ay,'  all  the  donkeys  together  joined  in  the  chorus,  and 
so  much  scandal  was  given  by  their  inconsiderate  conduct,  that  orders  were  issued 
to  remove  donkeys  in  future  from  the  vicinity  of  the  church  during  service. — 
Times,  May  20,  1850. 

Christianising  Clergymen. — John  Adams,  formerly  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  died  lately  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  once  asked  to  contribute  to 
foreign  missions.  He  replied,  he  had  nothing  to  give  for  such  a  purpose,  but, 
said  he,  there  are  in  this  neighbourhood  six  ministers,  neither  of  whom  will  preach 
in  the  other's  pulpit.  Now,  I  will  do  as  much,  and  more  than  any  one  else  to 
Christianise  these  clergymen. — Freethinkers  Magazine,  No.  2. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


THE  MYTH.— MES.^SRS.  CHAMBERS  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


Sir, — The  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  are  so  well  known  and  respected, 
and  their  good  intentions  are  so  universally  admitted,  that  anything  which  ema- 
nates from  them  is  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration.  In  one  of  the 
'  Papers  for  the  People,'  under  the  above  title,  the  doctrine  of  the  myth  is  thus 
stated  : — '  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  tendency,  when  excited  by  any  particular 
feeling,  to  body  forth  that  feeling  in  some  imaginary  fact,  scene,  or  circumstance, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  it  may  find  relief;  and  the  strength  of  this  ten- 
dency is  on  the  whole  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  exciting  feeling,  and  to 
the  deficiency  of  already  known  facts  or  circumstances  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. This  proposition,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  one  of  extremely  extensive  charac^ 
ter.  It  asserts  that  never  is  the  mind  of  any  human  being  excited  by  joy,  by 
anger,  by  grief,  by  love,  by  pity,  or  by  any  other  feeling  whatever,  but  instantly, 
and  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  it  begins  to  invent  some  imaginary  incident, 
or  train  of  incidents,  of  a  kind  corresponding  to  the  feeling ;  and  in  the  very  act 
of  inventing  which,  the  feeling  spends  itself  and  sinks.' 

In  furtherance  of  this  proposition  several  instances  are  given,  and  the  whole 
doctrine  is  elaborately  exemplified  by  a  relation  and  explanation  of  the  beauiifuL 
and  interesting  Grecian  mythology.  Now,  if  we  apply  the  same  theory  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  the  Messrs.  Chambers  could  not  do,  what  becomes  of  it?  It  is 
neither  more  interesting  nor  more  beautiful  than  the  Grecian  mythology ;  and 
there  surely  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle,  if  it  holds  good  with  one,  should  hold 
good  with  the  other.  Surely  the  same  feeling  which  could  *  body  forth'  the  Gre- 
cian myth,  could  idealise  the  Holy  Trinity;  for  if  joy,  anger,  grief,  love,  pity,  or 
any  other  feeling  could  conceive  the  one,  the  same  feeling  could  as  easily  imagine 
the  other. 

The  Messrs.  Chambers  say  (page  28)  to  accept  a  story  as  true,  merely  because 
it  is  plausible  or  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  modern  belief,  is  to  do  violence  to 
the  first  principle  of  sound  historical  investigation,  which  is,  that  no  statement  is 
to  be  received  as  true,  whether  plausible  or  not  in  itself,  that  is  not  supported  by 
positive  evidence. 

Here  there  are  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  infidels  and  atheists.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  neither  plausible  nor  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  modern  belief. 
It  is  not  plausible  to  say  that  so  stupendous  and  magnificent  a  work  as  the  world 
was  the  labour  of  six  days.  It  is  not  perceptible  of  adaptation  to  modern  belief 
to  state  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  and  gave  therein  a  '  full,  true,  and  particular 
account'  of  the  death  and  burial  of  (the  horrid  criminal)  himself;  and  it  does  vio- 
lence to  the  first  principle  of  sound  historical  investigation  to  suppose  that  Christ 
was  God  and  man,  and  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  which  is  not  supported  by  posi- 
tive evidence,  or  any  evidence  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  plausible  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  Man  than  in  Jupiter,  in  Moses 
than  in  Bacchus  3  and,  indeed,  as  the  Messrs.  Chambers  say  of  the  Hellenic  legends 
(page  25),  that  they  are  '  an  accumulation  of  fictitious  matter  secreted  from  the 
ancient  Greek  mind  itself,'  so  may  we  say  that  the  Christian  legends  are  accumu- 
lations of  fictitious  matter  secreted  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  mind. 

We  ought  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Chambers  lor  the  explanation  of  the  *  Mythu's7'" 
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and  hope  for  tlie'*x!iii^  to'corn^*  When  the  '  people'  will  dare  to  apply  the  principle 
to  Christianity  as  well  as  to  everything  hut  Christianity — when  they  will  no  longer 
be  led  by  the  nose,  or  pay  to  be  deceived — when  they  will  no  more  barter  the  happi- 
ness of  this  real  world  for  the  participation  in  some  other  imaginary  one. 

w.  w.  c. 

MR.  JOHN  BOWES'S  VIEWS  OF  DEITY,  OR  THE  GODS  OF  NATURE 
AND  SCRIPTURE  EXAMINED. 


Dear  Sir, — I  observe  that  you  have  lately  had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  John 
Bowes  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  &c.  Permit  me  to  compare  the  character  of 
Deity,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Bowes,  with  the  real  system  of  nature  and  with  the  Scrip- 
ture. Mr.  Bowes  is  very  fervent  in  his  praises  of  God  as  the  author  of  all  good, 
as  the  intelligent  designer  and  creator  of  all  things,  and  insists  that  everything 
designed  by  him  is  made  for  good ;  that  he  is  love,  and  that  *  there  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  love  in  the  works  of  creation,  in  the  smiling  fields  clothed  with  grass 
and  corn,  and  in  the  shining  sun  ;  in  the  odoriferous  perfumes  which  greet  us  as 
we  walk  in  our  garden  ;  and  ten  thousand  other  pleasures  all  indicative  that  God 
is  love.'  This  is  true,  but  it  is  only  'part  of  the  truth,  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
Does  he  not  also  create  evil,  both  moral  and  physical  ?  are  not  all  the  evil  passions 
of  mankind  arising  from  their  ir/iperfect  or  bad  organisation  produced  by  him  ? 
does  he  not  produce,  or  allow  every  now  and  then,  a  train  of  dreadful  circum- 
stances (such  as  wars)  to  occur,  which  calls  the  worst  passions  of  mankind  into 
the  most  cruel  activity — when  many  men  of  excellent  dispositions  are  impelled 
to  commit  most  atrocious  cruelties?  Where  were  his  fatherly  care  and  particular 
providence  displayed  during  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  Carthage,  or  the 
recent  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  Why  did  he  not  prevent  these  dreadful 
occurrences  ?  Why  not  give  mankind  more  wisdom  and  understanding  ?  and  why 
continue  to  make  them  with  such  bad  passions  and  so  filthy  in  their  bodies,  that 
they  are  ashamed  of  themselves  and  of  their  own  actions  ?  and  why  organise  them 
so  that  they  are  compelled  to  commit  most  atrocious  cruelties  on  the  animal  crea- 
tion for  their  daily  food  ?  Go  to  any  of  our  slaughter-houses  and  look  at  the  cruel, 
brutalising  scenes  that  take  place  there  every  day,  and  say  if  it  is  not  so.  Could 
Almighty  power  and  infinite  wisdom  not  produce  some  inanimate  substance  as 
food  for  animated  beings  and  prevent  such  cruelties  ?  The  whole  world  is  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  carnage;  most  of  animated  beings  are  compelled  to  devour  one 
another,  or  die  for  want  of  food.  Why  are  they  made  in  such  a  manner  ?  Is  that 
like  love?  Is  it  like  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  make  such  ferocious  animals 
as  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas,  bears,  wolves,  &c.  ?  animals  incapable  of  being 
trained  to  do  any  good,  but  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  destruction,  and  generally 
more  prolific  than  the  gentler  animals  ;  and  such  fowls  as  eagles,  vultures,  &c. ; 
such  fishes  as  sharks  and  crocodiles;  such  reptiles  as  the  boa  constrictors,  the 
rattle  snake,  the  fatal  black  snake,  and  the  cobra  capellas,  whose  bites  are  almost 
instant  death,  besides  many  others  ?  There  is  certainly  design  in  the  creation  of 
creatures  such  as  these;  but  is  it  like  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
and  love  ?  Is  it  like  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  to  send  mankind  into 
the  world  such  miserable,  helpless  beings  as  they  are,  without  a  rag  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  without  natural  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  piercing  cold  or 
burning  heat,  with  little  food  even  after  great  exertions,  and  with  a  very  small 
share  of  wisdom  or  knowledge,  until  acquired  by  long  and  dear  experience  ?     Is 
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there  any  parent  possessed  of  ordinary  humanity  who  would  cast  off  his  children 
in  the  manner  mankind  have  been  cast  off?  I  hardly  know  of  any,  and  certainly 
would  not  act  so  with  mine.  Is  it  like  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  send  the 
cholera  and  the  plague,  fevers  and  small  pox,  &c.,  among  mankind,  sweeping  them 
off  in  thousands  in  despite  of  all  their  exertions  ?  Is  it  like  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  sweep  off  probably  a  third  part  of  infants  and  children  with  the  most 
painful  diseases  in  circumstances  when  any  person  of  ordinary  humanity  would 
give  relief  if  he  could  ?  Verily  it  requires  as  much  faith  to  believe  in  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  as  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  that  the  Sove- 
reign can  do  no  wrong.  They  may  be  useful  figments,  as  the  human  mind  seems 
hardly  designed  to  be  guided  by  truth  and  reason;  truth  addressed  to  the  judg- 
ments is  no  ii;atch  for  falsehood  addressed  to  the  feelings.  Is  it  like  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  make  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  almost  use- 
less to  man,  covered^with  water,  and  a  great  portion  of  that  in  the  best  climate  ? 
To  make  such  climates  as  Northern  Siberia,  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  Northern 
America,  where  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  the  human  body  and  mind  are  both 
stunted  and  incapable  of  improvement;  or  such  climates  as  the  unhealthy  shores 
of  Florida,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Guyana,  and  Brazil,  the  constant  seat  of  the  black 
vomit ;  or  the  equally  unhealthy  shores  and  rivers  of  Central  Africa,  India,  or  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  where  the  human  mind  and  body  seem  equally  as  incapable  of 
improvement  as  in  the  frozen  region  ?  Surely  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness would  have  made  matters  better  than  this. 

Was  it  like  a  being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  to  form_^the  devil  or 
serpent,  and  allow  him  to  introduce  evil  into  the  world  and  baffle  all  his  designs, 
and  then  to  punish  all  mankind  for  the  single  transgression  of  their  first  parents 
(which  seems  no  transgression  after  all,  but  just  what  they  should  have  done).  The 
whole  seems  to  be  the  grossest  tyranny  and  injustice.  Was  it  like  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  allow  mankind  to  go  on  in  sin  and  iniquity  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  without  check  or  hindrance  until  they  were  greatly  multiplied,  and 
then  to  send  a  flood  and  drown  the  whole  of  them,  except  a  single  family?  The 
power  that  could  produce  such  a  catastrophe  would  have  been  nmch  better  em- 
ployed in  reforming  them,  and  giving  them  more  wisdom  and  better  dispositions. 
If  such  an  event  ever  took  place,  to  think  of  the  family  and  individual  sufferings 
and  agony  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  with  horror.  Yet  this  is  held  consistent 
with  infinite  goodness.  Was  there  ever  such  a  number  of  human  beings  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  deity  ? 

Was  it  like  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  send  the  children  of  Israel  down 
into  Egypt,  and  allow  them  to  be  made  slaves  for^three  or  four  hundred  years  ?  If 
the  story  is  true,  no  good  ever  arose  out  of  the  slavery  ;  nothing  but  positive  dread- 
ful mischief  to  both  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites.  Joseph  made  the  Egyptians 
slaves,  and  then  Pharoah  made  the  Israelites  slaves  and  destroyed  their  children i 
and  after  plagues  unheard  of  before  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  because 
of  the  obstinacy  of  their  kings,  whose  hearts  God  had  hardened,  he  sent  an  angel 
who  destroyed  all  the  firstborn  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt  in  one  night.  This 
story  is  one  of  the  most  horrid  on  record,  and,  if  true,  might  make  the  heart 
shudder.  Here  were  the  innocent  children  murdered  for  the  fault  of  the  king,  or 
rather  the  fault  of  a  superior  power.  According  to  the  history,  Egypt  was  then  a 
populous  kindgdom,  and  most  likely  would  contain  a  million  families,  and  there 
was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead :  a  million  children  were  thus 
sacrificed,  and  also  the  firstborn  of  beasts.  Next  to  the  destruction  of  the  flood* 
this  was  perhaps  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  made  to  appease  an  offended  deity,  and 
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to  all  appearance  was  as  iniquitous  as  ifc  would  have  been  to  have  destroyed  all  the 
firstborn  in  Britain,  because  George  the  Third  would  not  liberate  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  the  power  who  is  said  to  have  done  this  is  represented  as  infi- 
nitely wise,  just,  and  good.  Is  it  possible  it  can  be  so  ?  But  we  have  many  more 
destructive  judgments  like  this  in  the  Old  Testament,  all  of  which  are  approved 
of  as  good,  though  apparently  quite  as  unjust  and  cruel.  The  destruction  of 
Pharoah's  army  in  the  Red  Sea  was  of  a  piece  with  the  destruction  of  the  firstborn; 
but  if  Pharoah  and  his  army  were  destroyed,  why  did  the  Israelites  not  turn  and 
take  possession  of  their  country  ?  Was  it  like  infinite  goodness,  justice,  and 
wisdom  to  destroy  the  Midianites  and  Canaanites,  who  seem  to  have  been  better 
people  than  the  Israelites?  There  was  no  occasion  for  their  destruction;  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  might  have  settled  among  them,  and  if  blessed  or  prosperous,  as 
represented,  might  in  time  have  been  the  masters  of  the  country  peaceably;  but 
that  did  not  suit  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  Israelites  were  ready 
to  shed  blood  :  but  instead  of  being  blessed,  they  seem  to  have  been  blasted  by 
the  curse  of  God  and  the  hatred  of  mankind  in  all  ages — and  their  selfish,  unso- 
cial, cruel  institutions  were  the  cause  of  all  their  misery  :  the  keeping  these  selfish, 
unsocial  laws,  ascribed  to  God  and  to  Moses,  has  been  their  ruin.  Such  cruel,  self- 
ish laws  could  not  proceed  from  a  God  of  mere  justice  and  peace. 

The  law  ascribed  to  Moses  gives  no  instruction  or  information  concerning 
another  life,  and  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  therein.  If  that  is  a  doctrine 
necessary  for  mtinkind  to  know,  and  sinful  to  be  ignorant  of,  why  was  it  not  fully 
and  clearly  revealed  ?  Why  were  mankind  left  for  4000  years  without  having  this 
all-important  information  revealed  to  them,  and  left  to  sink  into  an  endless 
eternity  without  knowing  what  was  to  be  their  condition  after  death,  and  then  to 
l;e  punished  for  their  ignorance  ?  Would  any  parent,  possessed  of  ordinary 
humanity,  use  his  children  in  that  manner?  If  these  laws,  ascribed  to  God  or 
Moses,  were  necessary  or  useful  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  why 
were  the  Gentile  nations  excluded  from  them,  some  even  to  the  tenth  generation  ? 
All  ought  to  have  been  invited. 

There  is  no  proper  connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  which  seem  only  a  bastard  offspring  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Several  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  absolutely  contra- 
dicted by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  particular  providence 
of  God  in  working  miracles.  But  faith  can  believe  firmly,  in  opposition  to  the 
senses,  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  He  frequently  contradicts  himself  by  saying  he  was  the  son  of  man, 
when,  according  to  Christian  doctrine,  there  was  no  man  engaged  in  the  business. 

Edinburgh.  Kobert  Affleck. 

SECULAR  EDUCATION. 


Sir, — A  pleasing  sign  of  the  times  is  manifested  in  the  building  of  a  school  at  St. 
George's,  near  Bristol,  by  members  of  various  religious  bodies,  in  which  the  secular  por- 
tion of  the  education  will  be  the  primary  and  not  the  subordinate,  as  is  the  prevailing 
rule  in  most  other  schools  founded  by  religious  men.  The  Rev.  J.  Glanville  said 
— '  The  instruction  imparted  to  children  should  be  such  as  would  enlarge  their  minds, 
and  make  thinking  and  reflective  beings,  and,  by  combining  secular  information  with 
scriptural  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  not  of  creeds  —  to  make  them 
valuable  members  of  the  community.  The  children  must  be  taught  to  investigate 
what  was  presented  to  their  understanding,  concerning  their  own  souls,  and  not  to  ac- 
cept vfhat  they  were  told  until  after  due  inquiry.    The  proposed  school  would  be  en- 
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tirely  free  and  perfectly  unsectarian  5  the  scholars  receiving  instruction  there  during 
the  week,  might  go  to  any  place  of  worship  on  a  Sunday.  Unfortunately  that  had  not 
been  the  case  in  that  neighbourhood  hitherto.  He  did  not  wish  to  cross  the  psths  of 
others  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  young,  but  he  hoped  that  a  system  of  compelled 
attendance  on  particular  forms  of  worship  of  God,  at  present  in  existence  in  many 
quarters,  would  soon  be  put  an  end  to.' ^^ 
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Our  (§flrrp^p0ntfrnt, 

Who   undertakes  to  answer  any  Christian    Inquirer,  with   at   least  as  much   courtesy  as   Christians 
usually  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  thera. 

he  pondered  those,  I  kindly  selected  for 
him  a  few  suitable  passages  from  the 
works  of  Bunyan,  Baxter,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.  He  was  *  dumb -foundered.' 
Mr.  Holyoake,  these  plates  force  people 
to  think  :  my  young  men  thank  you  for 
them,  1  thank  you  for  them. 

An  indefatigable  friend,  A.  B.,  now  of 
Dumferline,  writes: — 'Moving  ov6r  the 
country,  I  haN-e  distributed  about  two 
dozens'  of  the  "  Logic  of  Death."  T 
choose  to  deposit  these  chiefly  in  little 
secluded  country  towns,  where  these 
views  were  never  heard  of,  unless  when 
misrepresented  by  the  ignorant  or  de- 
signing. My  means  being  small,  I  dis- 
tributed them  very  carefully  —  to  the 
confirmed  arguer  of  knotty  points,  the 
member  of  a  debating  or  political  society, 
the  wise  man  of  the  little  village  or  town, 
the  village  schoolmaster,  if  not  too  old 
or  ignorant,  the  more  friendly  and  ac- 
cessible ministers  and  priests,  and  the 
anxiously  inquiring  mind,  whenever  I 
could  find  them.' 

The  Nation  newspaper,  which  promised 
some  time  ago  to  examine  Mr.  Wat- 
son's publications  and  report  thereon 
—  a  promise,  we  regret  to  say,  it  has 
never  fulfilled — has  a  paragraph  in  the 
last  number,  headed  '  the  parley  with 
God,'  We  suspect  the  Nation  would  be 
very  shocked  with  our  profanity  if  we 
had  used  this  expression.  The  same 
number,  for  July  6th,  has  an  article 
upon  Socialism,  in  which  it  alludes  to 
its  blasphemies,  but  does  not  specify 
them.  The  Nation  gives  this  Irish  des- 
cription of  mountains  :  '  They  excite 
reverence  by  their  age,  admiration  by 
size,  piety  by  their  spiral  heads  [we  have 
reason  to  know  that  piety  always  takes 
a  .sharp  form] ,  love  by  their  shelter,  and 
ambition  by  their  prospects.' 
1  no  guineas !  a  prize  !  offered  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Bible  Society,  be  he  Methodist 
or  Baptist,  Quaker  or  Jumper,  Protes- 
tant of  the  High  and  Dry  or  Evangelical 
Schools,  Calvinist  or  Latter  Day  Saint — 
the  prize  is  ope'n  to  all.'  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Lamp  announces  its 
prize.  If  the  chief  religious  sect  can 
thus  speak  with  contempt  of  other  sects, 
why  may  we  not  speak  with  contempt  of 
them  all  ?  We  have  no  desire  to  do  so 
— but  why  should  Catholics  set  the  ex- 
ample ? 


J.  W.T.,  Osraotherloy,  writes:  — I  receive 
your  Reasoner  regularly.  The  horrible 
plates  that  have  appeared  in  it  of  late, 
have  done  good  serv'ice  to  the  cause  of 
free-thought  in  this  village.  I  have 
taken  thera  from  the  book  and  pasted 
them  in  rows  on  my  window  panes,  and 
have  watched  with  intense  interest  their 
effect  upon  the  passers  by.  Many  women 
have  been  hysterically  affected  by  them. 
One  fine  imaginative  young  woman 
fainted  as  she  sat  on  my  sofa  looking  at 
them.  I  have  looked  through  my  win- 
dow-pane and  have  seen  the  ruddy  face 
of  a  ploughman  turn  pale  and  blanch  at 

•  the  sight  of  them,  whilst  his  pure-huma- 
nity-hatred rose  to  '  boiling  heat,'  and 
he  unconsciously  exclaimed,  '  Ah  deant 
beleave  that  God  wad  iver  mak  syke 
tilings  and  s\ke  a  pleace.'  A  kind  but 
unthoughtful  gentleman,  connected  with 
the  church,  entered  my  house  one  day 
and  said,  it  was  'a  shame  for  me  to 
hang  such  things  in  ray  window  5  was  I 
not  going  to  pull  them  down  ?'  I  said, 
'  Sir,  these  plates  are  but  a  simple  re- 
presentation of  your  pretended  belief; 
if  it  be  a  shame  for  me  to  show  it  to  my 
fellow-villagers  once  in  a  lifetime,  what 
must  it  be  for  your  clergymen  who  teach 
it  every  Sunday?'  '  1  deny  that  the 
Church  of  England  teaches  any  such 
horrible  doctrine,  or  that  sh-e  has  ever 
done  so  ;  and  further,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  that  none  of  the  respectable  sects 
teach  any  such  preposterous  folly  as  a 
literal  beli(>f  1n  dragoi^s,  worms,  fcc,' 
wa«  the  pompous  reply.  But  to  the  '  law 
and  the  Testament,'  said  I,  and  I  handed 
him  the  New  Testament,  wdth  the  ap- 


propriate passages  marked,  and  whilst 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


A  BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  SOME    LATE   LETTERS    IN   THE  'WEEKLY 

TRIBUNE.' 


Partly  owing  to  a  continuous  series  of  engagements,  and  partly  to  a  forced  in- 
activity subsequently  occasioned  by  them,  I  have  not  been  able  to  notice  the 
Letters  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  in  the 
Weekly  Tribune.  The  cessation  of  that  paper  by  its  incorporation  in  the  Leader 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  matters  which  have  now  passed  away.  1 
therefore  shall  say  but  little,  and  I  should  omit  even  that  were  it  not  that  an 
explanation  is  due  to  Mr.  Jones.  His  letter,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  read 
with  great  pleasure.  The  cause  of  my  reference  to  him  was  that  which  had  for- 
merly appeared  bearing  his  name.  My  appeal  was  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  I 
mentioned,  and  I  abide  by  the  decision  of  any  who  were  readers  of  it.  But  I 
readily  say  that  Mr.  Jones's  Letters  in  answer  to  our  '  Reasoner  'IVact'  upon  the 
Leader , entitle  him  to  a  very  different  estimation  from  that  to  which  I  submit  he  was 
before  open.  Many  sentiments  which  he  now  claims  as  his  own, are  identical  with 
those  which  I  supposed  he  would  assail.  Mr.  Jones  cannot  suspect  me  of  any 
desii-e  to  limit  his  influence.  Publicly  and  privately  I  have  always  said  that  his 
was  the  name  of  hope  of  his  party,  and  my  private  regard  has  not  contradicted  my 
public  word,  and  it  affords  me  far  more  pleasure  to  agree  with  him  than  to  differ- 
In  one  respect  Mr.  Jones  gave  me  pain,  in  judging  me  as  some  others  have 
done,  who  have  had  fewer  opportunities  of  knowing  differently.  I  allude  to  his 
assertion  that  I  '  hold  myself  up  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  as  an  exemplar.' 
Whereas  few  have  a  humbler  opinion  of  their  own  efforts  than  I  have,  or  a  greater 
dislike  to  the  assumption  of  excellence.  True,  I  endeavour  to  live  so  as  to  dare 
opinion — but  the  spirit  of  endeavour  is  very  different  from  the  spirit  of  vanity> 
which  Mr.  Jones  mistakes  for  it.  / 

I  plead  guilty  to  an  anxious  endeavour  never  to  judge  unjustly,  not  even  priests 
or  kings — because  the  people  are  only  strong  when  they  are  just.  Mr.  Jones 
seems  to  see  in  this  care  only  the  'cant  of  gentility.'  If  the  friends  of  the  people 
have  faults,  and  I  strive  for  their  amendment,  it  is  not  in  temerity,  or  egotism,  or 
vanity :  it  is  because  it  is  of  more  importance  that  our  friends  are  perfect  than 
that  our  enemies  are.  Mr.  Jones  sees  nothing  in  this  but  '  a  cold  impartiality.' 
Mr.  Jones's  letters  abound  in  instances  of  this  kind,  which,  for  his  own  sake,  I  will 
not  recite.  To  one  who  thus  inverts  what  are  commonly  held  as  salutary  rules  of 
criticism,  it  is  in  vain  that  I  plead,  and  I  cease.  Time,  I  trust,  will  show  him  the 
truth  or  me  my  error,  and  unite  us  in  sentiment  as  intercourse  has  in  esteem. 
Two  other  persons,  however,  require  a  few  words.  The  poem  I  criticised  of 
Dr.  Mackay's  drew  forth  a  homily  from  Mr.  Jones.  My  desire  to  see  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  poetry  wedded  to  piore  refinement  of  language,  strikes  Mr.  Jones  as 
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a  '  vulgar  affectation.'  I  have  shown  to  him  the  concurrence  of  one  in  the  opinion 
I  expressed,  who,  if  any  one  is,  is  an  authority  on  this  subject,  and  who  is  entitled 
to  as  much  deference  on  Mr.  Jones's  part  as  on  mine.  Looking  more  closely  into 
the  matter,  T  find  that  Dr.  Mackay's  own  words,  as  given  in  his  '  Voices  from  the 
Crowd,'  are  pui'er  than  in  the  common  song — the  musician  having  taken  a  liberty 
with  it  which  has  vitiated  the  style.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  author  himself  would 
probably  dissent  from  the  phraseology  Mr.  Jones  so  vehemently  cherishes.  Had 
not  Dr.  Mackay  given  us  his  recent  poem  of  *  Egeria,'  as  chaste  in  expression  as 
elevated  in  thought,  there  also  existed  other  performances  of  his  equal  in  aim  to 
the  song  upon  which  I  animadverted,  of  unexceptionable  purity  of  expression. 

To  have  suggested  to  Louis  Blanc  that  English  Socialism  was  ever  hopeful  even 
of  its  foes,  and  that  in  one  so  high  in  our  esteem  and  imitation  as  he,  the  example 
might  be  disastrous  of  '  denouncing'  opponents.  To  have  done  this  was  a  crime 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  the  reprobation  Mr.  Jones  has  seen  fit  to 
bestow  upon  it.  Mr.  Jones  treats  Louis  Blanc  as  a  sensitive  child.  I  treated 
him  as  a  brave  man  and  a  generous  man.  My  admiration  of  Louis  Blanc  is  no 
less  than  Mr.  Jones's.  Whenever  opportunity  has  offered  I  have  been  as  for- 
ward as  Mr.  Jones  to  defend  him  from  calumny.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  what  I 
said  of  him  will  diminish  that  cordiality,  either  political  or  personal,  which  I  hare 
felt  it  an  honour  to  receive  at  his  hands  in  our  brief  intercourse. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


THE     GOD     OF    THE     BIBLE. 

[Concluded  from  page  83.] 

Who  can  read  this  without  shuddering?  Such  was  the  law  of  Moses,  such  are 
t|he  commands  of  the  God  of  the  Bible.  The  religious  purification  was  a  fit  con- 
clusion to  this  cold  blooded  massacre  :  the  invading  warriors  were  ordered  to  wash 
themselves  and  their  clothes,  and  on  the  seventh  day  after  this  slaughter  of  women 
and  children  they  would  be  pure  and  holy. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  orders  Moses  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  '  to  make  no 
covenant  with  them,'  '  to  have  no  pity  upon  them,'  but  to  consume  and  destroy 
them  utterly  from  the  land.  And  all  this  because  the  Almighty  God,  the  All-wise 
and  All-merciful  Deity  feared,  so  says  the  book,  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  said  to  have  seen  visible  manifestations  of  his  power  and  glory,  was  so  weak, 
and  the  faith  and  arguments  of  the  Canaanites  so  strong,  that  the  latter  would 
cpjivert  the  former  to  Paganism  unless  they  were  exterminated  !  Nay,  we  are 
told  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  ii.  v.  30,  and  in  other  places,  that  the  Loi:d  God  took 
especial  care  to  '  harden  the  spirit  and  make  obstinate  the  heart '  of  the  Canaanite 
kings  and  governors,  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  Pharoah,  King  of  Egypt.  So 
the  Almighty  God  of  the  Bible  could  not  or  would  not  cure  the  Canaanites  of 
idolatry,  and  could  not  or  would  not  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  but  he  did 
interfere  '  to  harden  the  spirit  and  make  obstinate  the  heart '  of  the  Canaanites ; 
and  for  fear  that  they  should  infect  the  Israelites  with  idolatry,  ordered  them  to 
be  exterminated  !  Christian  writers  may  call  this  ludicrous  but  horrible  absur- 
dity a  mysterious  dispensation  of  providence,  into  which  it  is  sinful  to  inquire  too 
closely ;  they  may  say  that  the  ways  of  God  are  past  finding  out ;  they  may  offer 
up  their  reason  and  their  humanity  on  the  altar  of  the  Mosaic  idol — but  they  can- 
not attempt  to  reconcile  the  murderous,  merciless,  marauding  commands  of  the 
Jewish  God  with  our  modern  and  civilised  ideas  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy. 

The  only  excuse  that  could  possibly  have  been  offered  for  all  this  bloody  work, 
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all  this  plundering  and  massacre,  would  have  been  thafc  t'hey  led  the  way  to  peace 
and  happiness,  and  that  all  theSe  interpositions  o^  hardening  hearts  were  to  lead 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  by  the  establishment  of  a  model  nation.  But 
this  cannot  be  shown.  The  Jews  were  a  '  peculiar  people  '  indeed — peculiar  for 
their  pride,  obstinacy,  and  bigotfy,  but  not  peculiar  or  distinguished  above  the 
nations  around  them  for  morality,  knowledge,  or  the  absence  of  foolish  and  de- 
grading customs  and  superstitions.  Their  national  manners  and  morals  were  in 
no  way  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Slavery,  polygamy,  and  a  great 
facility  of  divorce  were  allowed,  their  laws  and  justice  were  of  the  most  primitive 
and  barbarous  construction,  and  there  are  strong  suspicions  that  at  one  period 
they  mado  use  of  human  sacrifices.*  Their  wars  were  always  carried  on  with  the 
same  unsparing  cruelty  and  treachery;  and  although  their  God  is  frequently  re- 
presented as  interfering  to  threaten  them  for  sparing  their  captive  enemies,  yet 
he  is  never  said  to  have  objected  to  or  abolished  those  customs  of  slavery,  poly- 
gamy, and  others,  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  knowledge  has  gradually 
taught  us  to  regard  with  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  Moses  heard  the  following  words  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
that  God  wrote  them  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  stone : — '  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  and  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  childreh 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  in  them  that  hate  me,  and  will  show  mercy 
unto  thousands  in  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments.'  Intimida- 
tion of  this  species,  for  want  of  the  hell-fire  and  brimstone  of  later  ages,f  is  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  upon  this  principle  are  all  those 
threatenings  of  future  ruin  and  misery  pronounced  against  nations,  which  Chris- 
tian interpreters  pretend  in  many  cases  to  have  been  exactly  fulfilled. 

Does  all  this  look  like  what  it  professes  to  be,  Infinite  Wisdom  governing  Yih 
creatures?  Is  there  any  shadow  of  justice  in  these  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
jealous  God's  wrath  against  nations  and  against  the  children  of  the  wicked  ? 
Should  n6t  we  shudder  with  disgust  or  sneer  with  contempt  at  the  justice  of  a 
tyrant  who  should  flog  a  man  because  his  grandfather  was  a  thief?  Or  should  we 
consider  it  an  efficacious  mode  of  deterring  men  from  sin  to  threaten  to  punish 
their  grandchildren  ?  I  think  not.  But  if  this  tyrant  possessed  the  power  of  re- 
forming these  criminals  and  of  making  them  good  citizens,  what  should  we  think  i^ 
we  saw  him  still  persisting  in  his  negligent  government,  and  in  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  grandchildren  ?  Are  these  pretended  interpositions  of  the 
God  of  Vengeance  what  we  should  expect  from  Almighty  Benevolence  ?  Should 
we  ijot  look  for  interpositions  of  instruction  and  enlightenment,  and  not  for  inter- 
positions of  vengeance,  of  darkness,  of  blindness,  and  of  hardening  of  hearts  ? 
And  these  pretended  inflictions  of  God's  wrath  are  not  and  cannot  be  pretended  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  producing  repentance  or  reformation  among  either  the 
nations  who  suffered,  or  among  those  who  believe  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
denunciations. 

These  pretended  prophecies  and  threats  of  veilgeance  on  the  posterity  of  the 
Ivicked  betray  their  origin  clearly  enough.  They  proceed  upon  the  mistaken  but 
long-cherished  doctrine  that  justice  requires  every  crime  to  be  expiated  by  a 

*  I  cannot  myself  see  how  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children 
at  the  express  command  of  God  can  be  distinguished  from  human  sacrifice — but  I  allude 
h6r6  to  human  sacrifices  as  a  religious  ceremony. 

t  There  is  no  mention  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  ptinishraents  in  the  Hebrew 
Seriptutes. 
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certain  amount  of  punishment,  without  regard  to  reformatory  or  preventive  effects 
upon  either  the  criminals  or  society,  but  merely  in  order  to  satisfy  an  abstract 
principle  of  justice.  They  are  exactly  the  threats  and  predictions  which  the  high- 
priest  of  an  unrefined,  ignorant,  and  superstitious  nation  would  address  to  his 
flock,  knowing  that  he  possessed  no  power  of  producing  any  present  calamities 
against  his  own  or  any  other  nation,  and  that  in  process  of  time,  perhaps  during 
his  own  life  time,  some  national  misfortune  might  occur  to  which  either  he  or  his 
successors  could  point  as  a  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 

Theologians  would  persuade  us  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  suited  to  the 
hardness  of  heart  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  customs  and  ignorance  of  the  ages  during 
which  it  continued  to  be  the  divinely-appointed  faith.  In  short,  they  would  per- 
suade us  that  their  Almighty  God  was  pleased  to  accommodate  his  various  dis- 
pensations to  the  times,  to  give  way  to  human  customs,  human  ignorance,  and 
human  weakness  ;  and  to  make  use  of  various  inefficacious  systems  which  required 
to  be  bolstered  up  and  patched  into  new  dispensations  as  they  became  old 
fashioned  and  obsolete.  The  simple  fact  is  that  new  dispensations  or  religious 
revolutions  have  just  appeared  as  they  were  required  by  the  increased  knowledge 
and  improved  taste  of  nations;  as  civilisation  progressed  the  religious  faith  and 
observances  which  suited  a  former  age  would  not  satisfy  a  more  enlightened  one. 
While  many  gross  superstitions  remained  in  full  vigour,  others  by  degrees  fell 
into  disrepute,  and  new  doctrines  and  ideas  found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  generally  by  imperceptible  and  gradual  progress,  sometimes  prominently 
exhibited  by  the  preaching  of  enthusiastic  pretenders  to  inspiration,  or  by  the 
teaching  and  writings  of  philosophers. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  many  different  sects  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
that  Jesus  appeared,  is  a  proof  of  the  changes  which  time  and  intercourse  with 
other  nations  had  wrought  in  their  faith  and  manners ;  though  the  outward  form 
and  spirit  of  their  religion  remained,  yet  many  remarkable  changes  had  taken 
place  in  their  morals  and  customs.  Polygamy,  and  some  other  immoral  practices, 
though  not  entirely  abandoned,  had  fallen  into  disrepute;  the  sacrifices  of  beasts 
were  not  so  common  or  so  popular  as  in  former  times,  and  one  sect,  the  Essenes, 
had  entirely  given  up  the  practice  of  this  bloody  worship.  The  Pharisees,  like 
the  Catholics  and  High  Churchmen,  had  adopted  many  doctrines,  traditions,  and 
customs,  unauthorised  by  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament ;  while  the  Sadducees, 
like  the  ultra  Protestants,  refused  to  believe  anything  without  the  sanction  of 
Scripture,  and  consequently  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  formed 
part  of  the  creed  of  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes. 

Promises  of  eternal  life  and  happiness  to  all  true  believers  abound  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  diversity  of  opinion  or  doubt  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  wicked.  The  Destructionist  and  Annihilationist  heretics  have 
drawn  their  doctrines  very  fairly  from  the  language  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles : 
'  eternal  death '  is  a  strange  term  to  signify  eternal  life,  even  of  torment.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  certain  that  the  present  almost  universal  doctrine  of  eternal  re- 
wards and  punishments  became  developed  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Church, 
and  soon  became  established  and  popular.  It  affoi'ds  to  preachers  a  greater  terror 
to  denounce  against  evil-doers,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  great  comfort 
to  believers  to  reflect  that  all  who,  through  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  or 
their  bad  education,  cannot  coincide  with  them  in  opinion,  or  are  less  moral  than 
themselves,  will  be  consigned  after  death  to  hell  prepared  for  them  by  God.  There 
in  sulphurous  flames,  despairing,  longing  for  annihilation  as  a  boon,  they  will  be 
eternally  tortured  by  the  Devils,  who,  under  Divine  Providence,  were  the  instiga. 
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tors  of  all  their  crimes,  and  the  inventors  and  teachers  of  every  false  religion. 
And  this  we  are  told  is  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy  !  Omnipotence,  says 
the  Christian,  is  angry  because  his  creatures,  when  placed  by  him  in  unfavourable 
circumstances,  act  in  accordance  with  their  natural  propensities ;  because  they 
are  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  the  Devil,  whom  he  created  on  purpose  to 
tempt  them ;  because  they  do  not  believe  in  a  religion  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  amongst  the  multitude  of  creeds,  while  millions  of  men  are  born  and 
educated  under  God's  Providence  in  bitter  hostility  to  his  true  faith,  or  are  unable 
from  their  disposition  or  education  to  believe  either  its  promises  or  threats. 
Sinners  must  be  damned  to  satisfy  the  infinite  justice  of  God. 

According  to  our  modern,  civilised,  and  reasonable  ideas  of  justice,  punishments 
ought  to  have  a  distinct  object  and  an  evident  utility.  Crime  is  punished,  not  to 
satisfy  any  abstract  idea  of  justice,  not  to  expiate  the  sin, but  for  a  useful  purpose : 
to  deter  the  offender  and  all  others  from  committing  similar  offences.  And  any 
punishment  which  is  irrespective  or  in  excess  of  these  views,  which  falls  heavily 
upon  criminals  without  having  any  reformatory  or  preventive  effect,  either  upon 
them  or  upon  society,  is  both  senseless  and  cruel,  is  a  savage  and  objectless 
vengeance. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  derived  from  the  same  imperfect  and  barbarous  notion  that  a 
certain  amount  of  pain  and  punishment  is  necessary  to  satisfy  justice  for  a  certain 
amount  of  crime.  God,  says  the  Christian  Theologian,  was  willing  to  forgive 
mankind  for  their  offences  against  his  laws  and  neglect  of  his  worship,  but  his 
infinite  justice  must  first  be  satisfied,  his  vengeance  must  fall  somewhere.  *  With- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins :'  a  pure  and  sinless  victim 
must  be  offered  up  instead  of  the  eternal  death  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
Son  of  God  therefore  became  a  man,  by  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  was  born  of 
a  pure  virgin,  and  was  finally  crucified  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Now  is  there 
anything  just,  reasonable,  or  efficacious  in  the  fact  of  an  innocent  person  being 
sacrificed  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  guilty  ?  Not  with  our  present  reasonable 
ideas  of  justice,  but  in  former  days  the  barbarous  doctrine  to  which  I  have  so 
often  alluded  was  universal,  the  pain  was  necessary  to  expiate  the  crime,  the 
punishment  was  due  to  justice.  It  is  thus  that  we  hear  in  the  olden  times  such 
stories  as  of  a  generous  man  offering  himself  to  the  executioners  to  save  the  life 
of  a  friend,  and  of  a  father  offering  to  have  his  eyes  plucked  out  instead  of  his 
son's,  and  very  pretty  stories  they  are ;  we  can  admire  the  generosity  and  devotion 
of  the  proposed  substitute,  but  the  equity  of  the  judge  who  accepts  it  merely  ex- 
cites our  contempt  and  disgust.  Yet  such  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Redemption  is 
the  justice  of  the  God  of  the  Bible. 

There  is  a  wondrous  mass  of  contradictions  involved  in  this  doctrine.  If  one 
person  of  the  Trinity  descended  upon  earth,  and  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  perfect 
God,  then,  unless  the  remaining  two  persons  were  sufficient  to  form  a  quorum, 
there  was  no  God  in  heaven,  as  two-thirds  cannot  amount  to  a  whole.  Again, 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  suffered  to  appease  the  anger  of  God  -,  but  Jesus  himself 
was  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  which  is  said  to  be  one  God.  Did  he  then 
suffer  to  appease  his  own  anger  ?  or  was  it  to  satisfy  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost, 
he  himself  not  only  being  willing  to  forgive  mankind  freely,  but  to  be  the  meaiis 
of  reconciling  them  with  the  more  obdurate  Father  and  Ghost?  This,  of  course, 
would  be  answered  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity  calling  it  a  great,  an  incom- 
prehensible mystery,  and  declaring  all  further  inquiry  to  be  impious. 

Theologians  will  persist  in  their  attempts  at  reconciling  the  justice  and  wisdom 
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of  the  Ood  of  the  Bible — the  justice  and  wisdom,  in  feet,  of  dark  and  superstitious 
times — with  our  rational  and  civilised  ideas  on  these  subjects  ;  and  although  fre- 
quently reduced  to  that  superlative  nonsense,  a  dogmatical  limitation  of  Omnipo- 
tence, they  still  endeavour  to  explain  how  their  God,  without  any  evil  in  hims,€iU', 
could  admit  evil  into  the  world.  In  the  hypothesis  of  Omnipotence,  no  inferior 
agent  or  power  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  exist  without  the  express  command  of 
God.  If,  with  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  we  were  to  suppose  a  matter 
existing  from  all  eternity,  from  which  God  did  not  so  much  create  as  form  the 
universe,  then  in  this  case  we  should  have  two  powers,  both  imperfect  and  finite, 
instead  of  one  perfect  and  self-sufficient  God.  Again :  if,  with  the  Manichees, 
Guebres,  and  other  sects,  we  were  to  believe  in  two  powers,  one  the  author  of  all 
good,  and  the  other  of  all  evil,  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  inconsis- 
tency. The  Almighty  God  of  the  Christians  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
author  of  all  evil — at  once  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes.  Theologians  may  sophisti- 
cate and  twist  and  mangle  the  plain  meaning  of  tbsir  own  words  and  their  own 
doctrines,  but  all  must  come  to  this  inevitable  conclusion,  that  if  there  be  jm 
Omnipotent  God,  no  evil,  no  sin  could  ever  have  come  into  the  world  without  his 
absolutely  placing  it  there.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  mazes 
of  free  will  and  predestination,  for  the  insurmountable  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  of 
Omnipotent  power,  which  involves  a  thousand  absurd  contradictions. 

The  claim  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  to  a  supernatural  inspiration  will  merely 
excite  the  reader's  ridicule,  when  he  finds  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  God  of  the. 
Bible  illustrated  by  vacillation  and  blundering,  and  his  mercy  and  goodness  by 
inefficacious  cruelty  and  antiquated  injustice;  and  when  he  finds  that  this  heavenly 
influence  has  not  preserved  the  writings  from  glaring  marks  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  from  Oriental  extravagance,  hyperbole,  and  bad  taste,  and  from  the 
fouler  stain  of  Oriental  obscenity.  Ukdecimus. 


DISPENSATIONS    OF    PROVIDENCE. 


If  we  do  not  ward  it  off  cholerg,  will  become  a  stock  disease  with  us,  like  small- 
piQx,  wh^ch  in  Denmark  and  Bavaria  has  been  extinct,  or  very  nearly  so,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  but  every  year  in  England  slays  its  ten  thousand.  There  are 
pious  people  who  consider  it  profane  to  summon  meetings,  or  pass  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, for  the  prevention  of  a  calamity  which  they  believe  to  be  the  chastisement 
of  Providence.  Now  it  is  what  they  consider  it  to  be ;  and  herein  lies  not  our 
least  motive  for  the  correction  of  those  faults  through  which  we,  have  been  fre- 
quently chastised.  A  wise  Providence  ordained  that  man  in  society  shall  live 
after  a  decent  manner;  and  that  whenever  the  image  of  God  shall  be  debased  to 
living  among  filth  and  putrefaction,  sore  disease  and  pestilence  sba,ll  stand  upon 
the  lowest  ground  to  which  the  race  of  man  may  creep,  and  drive  it  back  from 
thence  into  its  proper  territories.  Zymotic  diseases  are  the  steel-traps  and  spring- 
guns  set  upon  forbidden  ground  to  keep  out  trespassers.  A  benevolent  old  gen- 
tleman, one  stormy  night,  heard  cries  from  his  garden  of  a  man  caught  in  a  steel 
trap.  '  Poor  fellow  1  poor  fellow !'  said  the  old  gentleman,  tenderly,  *  he  will  get 
very  wet.  Jane,  take  him  out  an  umbrella  I'  So  we  may  say  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  made  by  epidemics.  '  Poor  people  !  poor  people !  they  must  be  much 
distressed.  Tell  them  it  is  a  Dispensation.'  That  may  be  said  quite  sincerely — 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  pity,  too,  was  quite  sincere.  But  he  did  rather  lose  sight 
of  the  real  question. — Examiner,  July  20th. 
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From  which  apj  eamast  oppooemt  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  viewt 

not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  teuding  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


ETERNAL  KNOWLEDGE  :   ITS  NECESSARY  IMPOSSIBILITY. 


Sir, — Whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  God  is  a  question  that  has  long  agitated 
the  controversial  world ;  and  the  main  point  in  dispute  on  this  important  queS' 
tion  is  involved  in  the  proposition  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

That  something  has  existed  from  all  eternity  is  unquestionable.  On  this  point  all 
inquirers  are  agreed.  But  whether  the  eternal  was  or  was  not  an  intelligent  being-^-^ 
that  is  to  say,  a  being  possessed  of  knowledge — is  a  question  on  which  many  able 
minds  have  been  employed,  and  many  volumes  have  been  written  j  written,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  without  solving  the  problem — for  it  may  very  safely  be 
affirmed,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  in  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  ^ 
this  subject,  the  existence  of  God  has  not  been  proved  nor  disproved. 

That  there  should  be  a  God — an  infinitely  wise,  just,  and  powerful  govemQr  o?^ 
th^  universe — may  justly  be  regarded  ^s  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired,  since,  wim, 
just,  and  powerfhl  government  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society,  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  dispensation  of  all  the  bounties  of  nature,  to  a  just  and  reasonable 
proportioning  of  rights  and  duties  to  all  sentient  existences.  But  though  qH 
all  things  the  existence  of  a  God  be  desirable,  it  fpUqws  pot  that  it  is  desirable  far 
man  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  if  no  such  being  do  exist ;  because  from- 
delusion  and  error  it  were,  ujwrea^onable  to.  expect  good  ta  result.  Fraud  ^.nd, 
deception  are  evils,  in  whatever  iotm  they  may  present  themselves, '  pious  frauds  ' 
not  excepted.  '  To  be  in  error  one's  self  is  a  misfortune,'  but  ta  deceive  others 
knowingly  is  a  crime. 

It  is  not  the  design  in  this  essay  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  on  the  re?iV 
causes  of  the  operations  of  nature ;  such  matters  way  bei  left  for  science  md  phUo- 
SjOphy  to  grapple  with,  as  these  become  more  and  more  matured.  But  it  may  p^ 
be  anaiss  to  observe,  that  it  is  a  common  notion  that  whoever  attempts,  to  refute 
the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  a  God  should  be  able  to  show  bow  all  things  can  be 
as  they  are  without  one.  Dr.  Paley  has  very  properly  remarked,  that '  the  uncer- 
tainty of  one  thino;  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  certainty  of  another  thing.'  Aj84 
our  inability  to  account  for  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature  will  be  no  just  imr 
pediment  to  our  proving  that  knowledge  cannot  be  eternal. 

Whatever  be  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  eternal—  whether  matter  or  spirit, 
material  or  immaterial — will  not  affect  the  present  argument.  It  is  granted  that 
soriiething  must  be  eternal ;  and  the  design  here  aimed  at  is  simply  and  plainly  t^y 
prove  that  the  eternal  could  not  possibly  be  an  existence,  or  a  being  possessed  of 
knowledge.  This  question  being  established,  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
eternal  will  be  of  minor  importance,  at  least  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned. 

John  Locke  very  clearly  established  the  truth  that  there,  are  no  ijanate  ideas, 
therefore  no  innate  knowledge.  This  truth  is  important,  as  is  every  other  truth  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  acute  mind  of  a  Locke  should  have  failed, 
to  perceive  to  what  end  his  own  principles  and  system  of  reasoning  were  calculated 
to  lead.  It  has  been  very  rightly  observed,  that '  The  advance  of  truth  is  slow  but 
sure,  since  there  is  no  retreating.  A  point  once  carried  is  never  more  lost,  but  serves 
as,  s^  stepping-stone  ta  sonje  fresh  gain,  an.d  becomes  a  weapon  ^i^erewijjh  tQ 
achieve  a  new  triumph,' 

It  is  self-evident  that,  if  the  eternal  possessed  knowledge,  knowledge  must  be 
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innate  in  the  eternal ;  for  whatever  is  eternal  must  be  absolutely  uncaused.  But 
to  suppose  knowledge  innate  and  absolutely  uncaused  is  contrary  to  demonstrated 
truth,  and  at  variance  with  all  experience  ;  therefore,  sound  reason  must  reject  it. 
Since  it  is  a  demonstrated  truth,  an  established  fact  in  mental  philosophy,  that 
thei'e  are  no  innate  ideas  consequently  no  innate  knowledgde,  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  in  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  are  logically  compelled  to 
reject  the  conception  of  an  intelligent  eternal,  or  eternal  knowledge.  How,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  can  we  predicate  that  of  an  unknown  mind  that  is  decidedly 
contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  known  mind  ?  Reason  cannot  permit  it.  Thus, 
reasoning  analogically,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  God  is  disproved;  and  it  is 
plain  that  eternal  knowledge  cannot  be  proved  without  proof  of  innate  knowledge. 

But  what  has  been  advanced  above  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  proposition  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  namely,  the  necessary  impossibility  of  eternal  knowledge. 
To  substantiate  that  proposition,  then,  let  us  proceed  ;  and  for  that  purpose  nothing 
less  than  self-evident  facts  will  serve  for  a  basis.  '  The  man  who  writes,  speaks, 
or  meditates,'  says  Lord  Bacon, '  without  being  well  stocked  with  facts,  as  land- 
marks to  his  understanding,  is  like  a  mariner  who  sails  along  a  treacherous  coast 
without  a  pilot,  or  one  who  adventures  in  the  wide  ocean  without  either  a  rudder 
or  compass.' 

All  experience  proves  that  things  may  exist  without  being  known  ;  but  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  evidence  that  anything  can  be  known  that  does  not  exist,  or  that 
has  not  existed.  And  it  shall  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of  knowable  things  is 
necessary,  and  must  of  necessity  precede  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  does  not 
precede  the  existence  of  knowable  things ;  therefore,  that  innate  or  imagined 
knowledge  is  necessarily  impossible.  Having  fulfilled  this  pledge,  we  shall  have 
accomplished  our  task. 

That  which  does  not  exist,  and  never  did  exist,  is  absolute  nonentity,  or  nothing. 
This  is  a  plain  and  self-evident  fact. 

Absolute  nonentity,  or  nothing,  cannot  possibly  be  an  object  of  knowledge.  This  is 
equally  clear  and  self-evident  as  the  former.  Since  that  which  does  not  exist,  and 
never  did  exist,  is  absolute  nonentity  or  nothing — and  since  absolute  nonentity,  or 
nothing,  cannot  possibly  be  an  object  of  knowledge, — it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  for  a  thing  to  be  known  it  is  necessary  that  it  exist,  or  that  it  have 
existed.  And  since  knowledge  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  existence  of  know- 
able  things,  it  necessarily  follows  that  knowable  things  must  precede  and  be  ante- 
cedent to  the  knowledge  which  is  founded  thereon.  And  since  knowable  things 
must  precede  and  be  antecedent  to  the  knowledge  which  is  founded  thereon,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  knowledge  cannot  be  eternal ;  for  that  which  is  eternal 
pannot  possibly  be  preceded  by  or  be  dependant  on  anything. 

To  endeavour  to  show  more  clearly  the  absurdity  of  prescience  or  fore-know- 
ledge, we  will  press  the  argument  still  further ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  a 
sound  argument,  that  it  cannot  be  *  pushed  too  far.' 

*  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another ;'  therefore, 
nonenties  are  equal.  If  one  nonentity  may  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  so  may 
another  or  any  other.  That  which  does  not  exist,  and  never  did  exist,  is  nonenity ; 
and  that  which  does  not,  ever  did,  nor  never  will  exist,  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
nonentity.  If  one  nonentity  can  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  so  may  another  ; 
therefore  if  a  thing  may  be  known  that  does  not  exist  and  never  did  exist,  a  thing 
may  be  known  that  does  not,  never  did,  nor  ever  will  exist — which  is  certainly 
absurd. 

Now,  all  things  have  or  have  not  existed  from  eternity.    If  all  things  have 
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existed  from  eternity  that  would  be  fatal  to  theology,  because  if  all  things  were 
eternal  there  could  not  have  been  creation,  the  universe  could  not  be  a  design. 
But  though  all  knowable  things  were  eternal  that  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  argu- 
ment of  this  essay,  because  knowledge  depends  for  its  own  existence  on  the  exis- 
tence of  knowable  things,  which  must  precede  in  order  of  being  the  knowledge  that 
is  founded  thereon.  And  since  it  is  a  necessary  impossibility  for  knowledge  to  be 
before  the  things  known,  it  necessarily  follows  that  knowledge  cannot  possibly  be 
the  eternal  or  original  cause  of  things,  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  intelligent 
Creator !  no  intelligent  God  ! 

In  conclusion  we  will  borrow  a  few  words  from  the  writing  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Drew.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Drew  had  any  leaning  to 
atheism  ;  but,  in  combating  predestination,  he  makes  use  of  an  argument  most  fatal 
to  prescience  or  fore-knowledge.  It  is  from  '  Drew's  Essay  on  the  Immateriality 
and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  part  i.,  chap,  ii.,  note  to  §7,  that  we  quote : 
'  Existence,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  necessarily  precede,  in  order 
of  being,  all  discernment  of  its  modes  and  accidents  ;  for  nothing  can  be  supposed 

to  be  known  previous  to  the  supposition  of  its  own  existence.' 'Every  action 

must  bear  some  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  because  the  knowledge  of  an  action 
is  the  communication  of  itself;  without  this  relation  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 
And  to  say  that  an  action  may  be,  or  is  known,  while  that  action  which  is  thus 
known  is  in  futurity,  even  in  idea,  while  the  knowledge  of  it  is  now  actually  existing, 
is  to  make  the  effect  to  exist  prior  to  its  own  cause ;  and  is  to  suppose  a  relation 

between  that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not,  which  is  a  glaring  contradiction.' 

'  Discernment  itself,  whether  divine  or  human,  necessarily  implies  an  object ;  for 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terras  to  suppose  a  being  to  discern  an  obj6ct  which  we 
conceive  has  no  kind  of  existence.  To  suppose  that  the  discernment  of  an  object 
may  exist,  while  we  suppose  the  object  itself  to  be  a  pure  nonentity,  is  to  suppose 
the  object  to  be  at  once  discernable  and  not  discernable,  to  be  an  entity  and  a  non- 
entity at  the  same  time.' 

Rochdale.  W.  Mallalieu.    ~ 

'AN     ADMIRER     OF      TRUTH.' 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  under  the  above  signature  is,  doubtless,  a  very  nice 
man.  I  should  be  sorry  to  question  his  admiration  of  truth;  but  he  evidently 
prefers  that  you  find  her  for  him  to  the  trouble  of  looking  for  her  himself.  The 
modesty  with  which  he  first  appeared  in  your  pages  in  April  last  was  quite  charm- 
ing. With  a  manifest  ignorance  of  the  views  of  atheists  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  world,  he  commenced  by  an  insinuation,  that  if  they  did  not  believe  the  world 
was  created,  they  must  believe  the  world  created  itself !  I  lost  no  time  in  reply- 
ing to  this  communication,  as  you  seemed  to  wish  it  should  be  answered ;  and 
endeavoured  to  set  '  An  Admirer  of  Truth '  right  as  to  the  belief  and  disbelief  of 
atheists  upon  the  subject  mooted,  and  I  presume  I  was  successful  from  the 
silence  he  has  observed  respecting  it. 

In  your  number  for  July  10th,  I  find  him,  with  the  same  diffidence  and  naivete 
so  manifest  in  his  April  effusion,  asking  me — now  that  he  has  learnt  what  atheists 
believe  and  disbelieve,  from  my  '  Definition  of  Atheism ' — to  furnish  him  with 
reasons  for  such  belief  and  disbelief !  If  I  thought  his  first  letter '  coming  it  strong,' 
this  is  certainly  '  coming  it  stronger.'  It  is  rather  too  much,  after  the  publication 
of  some  ten  volumes  or  more  devoted  to  the  advocacy  and  discussion  of  atheism, 
with  which  you  and  I  have  been  connected,  to  be  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  within  us  to  every  anonymous  or  curious  correspondent  who  may 
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think  fit  to  demand  it,  I  should  be  sorry  to  act  with  discourtesy  to  any  anxious 
inquirer  after  the  truth  as  it  Is  in  atheism  ;  but.  1  think  it  would  be  only  encouraging 
indolence  to  ohlige  your  correspondent  in  his  last  request. 

If '  An  Admirer  of  Truth'  is  really  anxious  to  learn  what  reasons  atheists  have  for 
their  opinions,  behold  they  are  abundantly  made  manifest  in  the  books  of  the  Rea- 
soner,  which  he  might  borrow,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  cannot  purchase  them,  of 
many  friends  in  London,  provided  he  takes  the  trouble  to  find  them  out;  they 
will  hardly  come,  like  roast  pigs  to  saints,  crying  '  come  and  read  me.'  If  he  were 
here,  he  should  willingly  have  mine. 

At  parting — when  he  haS  attentively  read  and  well  digested  what  he  there  finds? 
written,  if  he  fancies  there  are  veritable  flaws  and  cracks  in  our  views,  and  will 
again  come  forward  and  state  them,  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  investigate  the  same 
with  him. 

Bristol,  July  17,  1850, W.  Chilton. 

In  an  unexpected  way  we  come  td  know  that  the  following  observations  will  be 
deemed  conclusive  answers  to  the  queries  of  '  An  Admirer  of  Truth  ': — 'Before  an 
eternal  chaos  in  an  infinity  of  space  could  result,  the  worlds  must  bo  infinite  in 
number  and  be  spread  in  infinity  of  space  ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  evident 
matter  is  eternal,  for  eternity  and  infinity  are  similar  in  meaning,  and  difier  in 
their  applications  only — the  one  applying  to  time,  the  other  to  space  and  number. 
But  infinity  can  no  more  be  proved  than  the  existence  of  a  God.  A  person 
taking  this  view  would  entertain  the  doubt  of  a  God's  existence.' 

In  answer  to  W.  E.  B.'s  strictures,  *  An  Admirer'  'considers  that  a  theist  can 
believe  in  a  God  without  therefore  necessarily  believing  that  he  has  got  an  im- 
mortal soul;  but  if  he  thinks  on  the  contrary,  why  should  not  an  animalcula,  an 
elephant,  a  turnip,  or  an  oak,  also  possess  immortal  souls  V 

REPORTING  IN  THE  '  CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPIST.' 


Dear  SiE, — I  observe  in  your  publication  (the  Reasoner,  No.  213)  a  brief  notice  of 
proceedings  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  which  you  copy  a  circular  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  this  district,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  passage  from  a  sketch  of  what 
I  conceived  to  be  your  opinions,  as  given  in  the  Christian  Philanthropist  for  June. 
Allow  me  to  state  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  sketch  referred  to,  and  that,  having 
read  a  very  considerable  number  of  your  anti-theological  and  other  works,  and 
having  heard  both  your  lectures  and  the  discussions  which  followed,  I  thought  the 
statement  of  your  opinions  was  a  fair  and  impartial  one ;  and  further,  in  order  to 
be  more  certain  of  the  matter,  I  submitted  the  article  in  question  to  the  inspection 
of  two  or  three  parties  who  are  known  to  be  favourable  to  your  views,  their  opinion 
was  that  the  sketch  was  fair,  impartial,  and  not  overdrawn.  I  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  had  you,  in  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the  extract,  stated  what 
you  had  said  or  what  your  real  opinions  on  that  subject  are.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  you,  in  your  second  lecture,  spoke  as  follows : — '  I  do  not  see  the 
advantage  of  worshipping  a  being  superior  to  man  ;  I  cannot  bring  glory  to  such  a 
being.  My  reverence  is  directed  to  those  beneath  me,  in  ordei*  that,  by  afly 
eflForts  I  may  be  able  to  put  forth,  I  may  do  something  towards  raising  them.'  To 
charge  me  with  writing  an  untruth,  when  the  probability  was  that  it  was  a  mere 
mistake,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  very  charitable.  Probably  the  notice  was 
hastily  written,  and  does  not  contain  your  real  opinion  respecting  me.  "With 
sincere  wishes  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth. 

Office  of  the  Christian  Philanthropist,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

26,  Grainger  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  T.  P.  Barkas. 

July  4,  1850. 
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[The  notice  was  not  ^hastily  written,'  and  it  does  contain  my  *  real  opinion.' 
The  Christian  Philanthropist  reported  that  I  *  held  it  to  be  absurd  to  worship  any 
being  superior  to  myselj,''  which  is  the  langua^je  ot  insanity  or  extremest  vanity. 
I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  1  observed,  that  '  I  did  not  myself  worship 
superior  beings  (the  deities),  partly  because  I  could  not  comprehend  them,  partly 
because  the  worship  of  inferior  natures  (found  among  the  human  family),  compas- 
sing thereby  their  elevation,  was  more  salutary.'  This  was  the  sense,  and,  as 
nearly  as  I  remember,  the  language  I  used.  After  Mr.  Barkas's  courteous 
declaimer,  I  am  no  longer  of  opinion  that  he  intended  to  misrepresent  me,  but  I 
submit  that  the  part  of  the  report  in  question  did  do  it. — Ed.] 

For 'Reasoner.'— Previously  acknowledged,  496s.  3d.— N.  S.,  Bath,  (half-yearly 
subscription)  10s. — A  Friend  of  a  Friend,  20s.— J.  Gray,  London,  Is. — W.  J.  B.  (four 
weeks'  subscription  of  10s.,  including  the  seventeenth  week),  40s.  A  Friend  of  Reason 
(seventeenth  week's  subscription)  5s.     Total,  5123.  3d. 

For  Removal  of  Taxes  on  Knowledge. — James  Gray,  6d.     Making  760  sixpences. 
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Who   undertakes  to  answer  any  Christian  Inquirer,  with  at  least  as  much  courtesy  as  Christians, 
ususdlj  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  them. 


From  an  anonymous  letter  received  (why 
did  not  the  '  base  calumniator '  give  his 
name  ?)  impugning  the  veracity  of  the 
above  portrait  of  our  friend  of  the 
pen,  he  begs  to  reaffirm  his  iden- 
tity. Is  not,  he  asks,  his  cloven 
foot  genuine  ?  and  is  not  that  of  the 
elongated  claws  the  veritable  original  of 
the  cognomen  of  '  old  scratch  ?'  Sitting 
on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  overlooking 
Queen's  Head  Passage,  so  that  he  can 
attend  to  the  immediate  demands  of  our 
Office,  his  position  as  well  as  his  confor- 
mation establishes  his  individuality. 

R.  W.  P.  writes  (Manchester,  July  13th, 
1850)  :—l  send  for  your  '  Correspondent' 
the  following  announcement,  which  I 
this  day  copied  from  a  large  placard 
posted  on  a  window  in  Oldhara-street  :— 
'  Just  published,  and  may  be  had  from 
the  sexton  of  St.  Chad's,  a  short  and 
plain  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. The  new  rules  of  the  Indul- 
gences granted  by  the  Pope,  and  the 
bishop's  approbation  of  the  Purgatorian 
Society  of  St.  Chad's,  Manchester.  2d. 
each.'  A  bill  on  the  same  bookseller's 
window  seriously  announced  '  The 
Greatest  Wonder  of  the  Age.  The  True 
History  of  the  Miracle  at  Rimini.' 

'MuUier'  draws  attention  to  the  '  Biblio- 
phil's'  'First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet' 
against  Sabbath  Slavery,  which  Mullier 
thinks  applicable  to  be  read  at  the 
present  time. 

R.  J.  and  J.  S.  send  corroborations  of  the 
assertion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rees. 


A.  Lumsdan. — Mr.  Holyoake  will  visit 
Newcastle  at  the  earliest  date  possible, 
to  answer  the  'Logic  of  Life,'  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  will  be  very  happy  to 
meet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford  at  any 
time. 

J.  C— Mr.  Alexander  Gunn  lectured  on 
the  nights  when  the  discussion  was  ex- 
pected to  be  held  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Green  has  with- 
drawn from  his  engagement,  his  medical 
adviser  thinking  him  unequal  to  the 
excitement. 

This  week's  acknowledgment  shows  that 
we  have  received  760  sixpences,  on  be- 
half of  1000  due  from  us  for  the  Removal 
of.  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  Will  our 
readers  be  good  enough  to  send  the  re- 
maining 240  ? 

Intimations. — T.P.  Mr.Holyoake  not  car- 
ing to  incur  the  '  penalty '  mentioned  in 
Reasoner  2\&,  observed  the  injunction, 
and  is  rapidly  recovering. — R.  Affleck 
(second  letter).  —  A  Well-wisher  (on 
'  God  or  no  God')— If  N.  S.  does  not 
observe  his  letter  in  another  place,  upon 
sending  his  addre3J=,  it  shall  be  forwarded 
to  him.— R.  G.  W.  Might  the  letter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  be  published?  Is 
it  in  any  way  considered  '  private  ?' — 
*  Progress  '  is  thanked  for  his  '  Bill :'  it 
has  appeared  in  theOracle. — Mullier.  His 
last  letter  has  been  superseded  by  what 
he  will  see  appear.  —  H.J.  Urquhart. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  insert  the  '  Prince 
of  Evil.' — Mr.  Holyoake  did  not  see  Mr. 
Stall  wood's  reply  in  the  Northern  Star, 
in  reference  to  the  late  Social  Congress, 
till  a  month  after  its  insertion,  and  then 
as  Mr.  Stallwood's  letter  did  not  contra- 
dict the  main  assertion  of  Mr.  Holyoake, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  add  more. — G. 
R.  Vine.  The  letters  were  duly  for- 
warded.—The  Bible  and  the  Hierogly- 
phics. Will  the  writer  furnish  us  with 
his  name  ? — John  Grey, — John  Lever, 
— R.  Rider.  — W.  Stark,— '  The  Au- 
thority of  God,'  by  Georgo  T,  Anderson. 
— A  Resident  of  Cambridge.  If  his 
reply  to  the  '  Logic  of  Death '  was  a 
trifle  more  abusive,  and  bore  the  writer's 
name,  we  should  insert  it. —  The  Present 
^ge  and  Truth-Seeker. 


London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row.— Wednesday,  July  31st,  1860. 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  bein^  heard :  they  dare  thr 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  theie 
Opportunity. — E  d  itob. 


PROUDHON'S  EXTRAORDINARY  VIEWS  OF  GOD. 


Is  it  my  fault,  if  faith  in  the  divinity  has  become  a  suspected  opinion  ?  if  the 
simple  suspicion  of  a  supreme  being  is  already  noted  as  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind  ? 
and  if,  of  all  the  philosophical  Utopias,  it  is  the  only  one  the  world  no  longer 
suffers  ?  Is  it  my  fault,  if  hypocrisy  and  imbecility  are  concealed  everywhere 
under  this  holy  etiquette  ? 

Let  a  doctor  suppose  in  the  universe  an  unknown  force,  drawing  along  with  it 
suns  and  atoms,  and  moving  air  the  machine  ;  with  him  this  supposition,  entirely 
gratuitous,  is  only  thought  natural — it  is  welcomed,  encouraged  :  witness  attrac- 
tion, an  hypothesis  that  one  can  never  verify,  and  which  however  makes  the 
glory  of  the  inventor.  But  when,  to  explain  the  course  of  human  affairs,  1  suppose, 
with  all  the  reserve  imaginable,  the  intervention  of  a  God,  I  am  sure  to  revolt 
scientific  gravity  and  offend  severe  ears:  so  much  our  piety  has  wonderfully  dis- 
credited Providence,  so  much  charlatanism  under  every  dress  works  juggles  by 
means  of  this  dogma  or  of  this  fiction. 

The  first  movement  of  man,  ravished  and  penetrated  with  enthusiasm,  is  to 
adore  the  invisible  Providence  on  which  it  feels  dependence,  and  names  God- 
that  is  to  say.  Life,  Being,  Spirit,  or,  yet  more  simply,  Myself:  for  all  these  words 
in  ancient  languages,  are  synonymous,  and  of  a  like  sound. 

Individuals  separated  from  birth  do  not  attain  of  themselves  to  the  idea  of  God, 
whilst  they  seize  it  greedily  immediately  that  it  is  pi-esented  to  them  by  the  col- 
lective soul ;  stationary  races,  such  as  the  Chinese,  finish  by  losing  it.  As  to  the 
idea  of  God,  one  easily  comprehends  why  a  state  of  sequestration  and  statu  quo 
are  equally  mortal  to  it.  On  one  side,  the  want  of  communication  keeps  the  soul 
absorbed  in  animal  selfishness;  on  the  other  side,  absence  of  movement,  changing 
little  by  little,  the  social  life  into  routine  and  mechanism,  withdraws  at  length  the 
idea  of  will  and  of  Providence.  Strange  thing!  religion,  which  perishes  by  pro- 
gress, perishes  also  by  immovability. 

Unpitying  reason  strikes  at  the  door  ;  we  must  answer  his  dreaded  questions. 

What  is  that  God  ?  says  it ;  where  is  he  ?  how  is  he  ?  What  does  he  will  ?  what 
can  he  do  ?  what  does  he  promise  ?  Behold,  at  the  light  of  analysis,  all  the 
divinities  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and  of  hell  are  reduced  to  a  I  know  not  what,  incor- 
poreal, impassible,  immobile,  incomprehensible,  indefinable  —  in  one  word,  to  a 
denial  of  al)  the  attributes  of  existence.  In  effect,  whether  a  man  attributes  to 
each  object  a  mind  or  special  genie,  whether  he  conceives  the  universe  as  governed 
by  one  only  power,  he  does  nothing  else  but  always  suppose  an  unconditional 
entity — that  is  to  say,  impossible — in  order  to  deduce  from  it  some  sort  of  expla- 
nation of  phenomena  that  he  judges  otherwise  inconceivable.     Mystery  of  God 
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and  of  reason  !  in  order  to  render  the  object  of  his  idolatry  more  and  more  reason- 
able, the  believer  successfully  despoils  him  of  all  which  could  make  him  real ;  and 
after  prodigies  of  logic  and  of  genius,  the  attributes  of  the  supreme  being  are 
found  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  annihilation.  This  revolution  is  inevitable  and 
fatal :  atheism  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  theology. 

Let  us  try  to  comprehend  this  progress. 

God,  creator  of  all  things,  is  hardly  created  himself  by  conscience — in  other 
terms,  hardly  have  we  raised  God  from  the  idea  of  me  social  to  the  idea  of  me  the 
universe — than  immediately  our  reflection  sets  about  demolishing  it,  under  the 
pretext  of  perfection.  To  make  perfect  the  idea  of  God !  To  make  pure  the 
theological  dogma!  It  was  the  second  hallucination  of  the  human  species.  The 
mind  analyses,  Satan  indefatigable  who  inquires  and  contradicts  without  cessation, 
must  sooner  or  later  seek  the  proof  of  religious  dogmatism.  Now  whether  the 
philosopher  determines  the  idea  of  God,  or  that  he  declares  it  indeterminable — 
that  he  approaches  it  with  his  reason,  or  that  he  goes  from  it — I  say  that  this  idea 
suffers  injury:  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  speculation  to  stop,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
end  that  the  idea  disappears.  Thus  the  atheistical  movement  is  the  second  act  of 
the  theological  drama,  and  this  second  act  receives  its  impulse  from  the  first,  as  the 
effect  from  the  cause.  The  heavens  tell  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  says  the 
Psalmist ;  we  add,  and  their  evidence  dethrones  him. 

In  effect,  in  proportion  that  man  observes  phenomena,  he  thinks  he  perceives, 
between  nature  and  God,  intermediates  :  those  are  the  relations  of  number,  of 
figure,  and  of  succession  ;  organic  laws,  revolutions,  analogies ;  it  is  a  certain 
chain  in  which  manifestations  produce  themselves  or  invariably  command  one 
another.  He  observes,  also,  in  the  development  of  the  society,  of  which  he  makes  a 
part,  the  will  and  deliberation  of  individuals  count  for  something ;  and  he  says  to 
himself  that  the  great  spirit  does  not  act  upon  the  world  directly  and  by  himself, 
nor  arbitrarily  and  according  to  caprice  ;  but  mediately,  by  springs  or  sensible 
organs,  and  in  virtue  of  rules.  And  remounting  by  thought  the  chain  of  effects 
and  of  causes,  he  places,  quite  at  the  extremity,  as  a  balancer,  God.  Above  all  the 
heavens  the  God  of  the  heavens  resides,  says  a  poet.  So,  from  the  first  bound  of 
the  theory,  the  supreme  being  is  reduced  to  the  function  of  moving  power,  work- 
ing peg,  key  of  the  arch,  or,  if  one  is  permitted  a  comparison  yet  more  trivial, 
of  constitutional  sovereign,  reigning  but  not  governing,  swearing  to  obey  the  law 
and  naming  ministers  who  execute  it.  But  under  the  impression  of  the  mirage 
which  fascinates  him,  the  theist  sees  in  this  ridiculous  system  only  a  new  proof  of 
the  sublimity  of  his  idol,  which,  according  to  him,  makes  use  of  his  creatures  as 
instruments  of  his  power,  and  turns  to  his  glory  human  wisdom. 

Soon,  not  content  to  limit  the  empire  of  the  eternal,  man,  by  a  relation  more 
and  more  deicide,  asks  to  share  it.  If  I  am  a  spirit,  and  I  myself,  sensible  and 
emitting  ideas — continues  the  theist— 1  have  part  also  in  absolute  existence ;  I  am 
free,  creator,  immortal,  equal  to  God.  Cogito,  ergo  sum— I  think,  therefore  I  am 
immortal :  behold  the  corollary,  the  translation  of  Ego  sum  qui  sum — philosophy 
agrees  with  the  Bible.  The  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are 
given  by  the  conscience  in  the  same  judgment :  there  the  man  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  universe,  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  transports  his  himself;  here  he  speaks 
in  his  own  name,  without  perceiving  that  in  this  going  and  coming  he  only 
repeats  himself.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  veritable  excision  of  divinity — 
and  which  at  the  first  promulgation,  arrived  at  after  a  long  interval,  appeared  a 
heresy  to  believers  in  the  ancient  dogma — was  not  less  considered  as  the  comple- 
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raent  of  divine  majesty,  the  necessary  postulate  of  goodness  and  of  eternal 
justice.  Without  the  immortality  of  the  soul  one  cannot  comprehend  God,  say 
the  deists — resembling  political  theorists,  for  whom  a  sovereign  representation 
and  functionaries  everywhere  immoveable  are  essential  conditions  of  monarchy. 
But  as  much  as  the  parity  of  doctrines  is  exact,  so  the  contradiction  of  ideas  is 
flagrant :  so  the  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  became  very  soon  a 
stumbling-block  of  philosophical  theologians,  who,  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras 
and  Orpheus,  tried  vainly  to  make  the  divine  attributes  agree  with  the  liberty  of 
man,  and  reason  with  faith.  Subject  of  triumph  for  the  impious  !  But  the 
illusion  could  not  yield  so  quickly ;  the  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  pre- 
cisely because  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  uncreated  being,  was  a  progress.  If  the 
human  mind  is  abused  by  a  partial  acquisition  of  truth,  it  never  retrogrades;  and 
this  perseverance  in  its  march  is  a  proof  of  its  infallibility.  We  are  about  to 
acquire  a  new  proof.  In,  making  himself  like  to  God,  man  made  God  resembling 
himself:  this  corelation,  that  during  many  ages  was  qualified  as  execrable,  was 
the  invisible  spring  which  determined  the  new  myth.  In  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  God  made  alliance  with  man;  now,  and  in  order  to  cement  the  com- 
pact, God  went  and  made  himself  man.  He  took  our  flesh,  our  form,  our  passions, 
our  joys,  and  our  pains — was  born  of  a  woman,  and  died  like  us.  Then  after  this 
humiliation  of  the  infinite,  man  pretended  yet  to  have  aggrandised  the  ideal  of  his 
God,  in  making,  by  a  logical  conversion,  of  him  whom  he  had  up  to  that  time 
named  creator,  a  preserver,  a  redeemer.  Humanity  did  not  yet  say.  It  is  I  who 
am  God — such  a  usurpation  would  strike  with  horror  his  piety;  it  said,  God  is  in 
me,  Emmanuel,  nobiscum  Deus.  And,  at  the  moment  when  philosophy  with 
pride,  and  the  universal  conscience  with  terror,  cried,  with  unanimous  voice,  The 
gods  depart,  a  period  of  eighteen  centuries  of  fervent  adoration  and  of  super- 
human faith  was  inaugurated. 

But  the  fatal  term  approaches.  Every  kingdom  which  is  circumscribed  will 
finish  by  democracy ;  all  divinity  which  is  defined  is  resolved  into  Pandemonium. 
Christolary  is  the  last  term  of  this  long  evolution  of  the  human  thought.  Angels, 
saints,  virgins,  reign  in  heaven  with  God,  says  the  catechism.  Demons  and  con- 
demned live  in  hell  of  eternal  punishment.  Ultra-mundane  society  at  its  right 
and  at  its  left ;  it  is  time  that  the  equation  is  finished,  that  this  mystical  hierarchy 
descend  upon  the  earth,  and  show  itself  in  reality. 

When  Milton  represents  the  first  woman  admiring  herself  in  a  fountain,  and 
stretching  with  love  her  arms  towards  her  own  image  as  if  to  embrace  it,  he  paints, 
trait  for  trait,  the  human  race.  That  God  that  you  adore,  O  man  ! — that  God  that 
you  have  made  good,  just,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  immortal,  and  holy — is  thyself. 
That  ideal  of  perfections  is  thy  image,  purified  at  the  ardent  mirror  of  thy  con- 
science. God,  nature,  and  man,  are  the  triple  aspects  of  the  being  one  and  the  same. 
Man,  it  is  God  himself  arriving  at  the  conscience  of  himself  by  a  thousand  evolu- 
tions. In  Jesus  Christ  man  has  felt  himself  to  be  God,  and  Christianity  is  truly  the 
religion  of  God-man.  There  is  no  other  God  than  he  who,  from  the  origin,  has 
said  I  there  is  no  other  God  than  you. 

Such  are  the  last  results  of  philosophy,  which  expire  in  unveiling  the  mystery 
of  reliffion  and  its  own. 


[We  are  indebted  to  W.  J.  B.  for  the  translation  of  this  article  from  *  Syst^me 
des  Contradictions  '  of  the  French  Carlyle. — Ed.] 
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THE  DEATH  OF  TIMOTHY  ALLEN. 


[Those  who  remember  Socialism  in  its  days  of  enthusiasm,  know  how  much  we 
were  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Secretaries  ;  but  none  whom  I  have 
known  ever  rendered  more  continuous  service  than  Timothy  Allen,  Secretary  of 
the  Worcester  Branch.  While  stationed  at  Worcester,  his  conduct  came  under 
my  notice  daily,  and  I  felt  grateful  not  only  for  what  he  did,  but  for  the  example 
which  he  set;  and  I  record,  with  sorrow  for  his  loss,  the  following  letter. — Ed.] 

Dear  Sir, — A  correspondent  suggested  in  the  Reasoner  some  time  since  the  pro- 
priety of  collecting  evidence  respecting  the  decease  of  atheists,  with  a  view  to  the 
silencing  the  tongue  of  the  religious  calumniator ;  with  feelings  of  sorrow  we  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  forwarding  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  closing 
career  of  one  well  known  to  you  and  most  of  the  social  advocates. 

Timothy  Allen  died  July  21st,  of  consumption,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  with  the  most  perfect  composure.  Since  having  been  confined  to  his  bed,  he 
read  your  '  Logic  of  Death,'  although  having  read  it  before.  The  reading  of  the 
reprint  had  a  wonderful  eflfect  on  his  mind ;  all  his  philosophy  seemed  logical 
when  seen  through  this  media.  Having  been  visited  by  a  female  religious  visitant 
regularly,  his  last  bequest  to  her  was  a  copy  of  the  above  as  his  opinions,  better 
expressed  than  he  could  express  them  ;  he  was  anxious  to  know  her  opinion,  but 
she  came  too  late.  He  was  regularly  visited  by  all  his  old  friends  in  Worcester, 
whose  visits  tended  to  cheer,  as  far  as  friendship  could,  his  closing  life.  He  mani- 
fested great  concern  respecting  the  circulation  of  the  '  Logic,'  which  has  sold  very 
well,  being  supplied  by  four  booksellers.  All  our  friends  say,  nothing,  in  their 
minds,  better  has  appeared  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats ;  they  have  done 
justice  to  the  circulation.     And  now  the  most  important  event. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  he  made  his  attestation  on  the  blank  leaf  of  the  '  Logic,' 
having  lost  his  speech  for  several  hours,  through  talking  freely  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  evening.  He  expected  his  decease  would  take  place  that  night,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  family,  at  II  p.m.,  wrote  the  following : — 

*  6,  Copenhagen  Street,  Worcester. 

'  I,  Timothy  Allen,  solemnly  declare  that  I  firmly  believe  the  religious  opinions 
contained  in  this  book  to  be  true.  (Signed)    Timothy  Allen. 

'(Witness)  Robert  WiLKiNS, 
'  William  Allen.' 
He  handed  it  to  his  wife,  requesting  her  to  keep  it  for  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  his  children,  when  they  had  grown  old  enough  to  understand 
his  dying  sentiments.     His  last  labours  in  Socialism  lay  in  originating  the  move- 
ment here,  in  connection  with  the  Redemption  Society. 

His  remains  were  interred  at  the  burial  ground  on  Tallow  Hill,  beside  those  of 
his  friend  Seth  Raby,  making  the  fifth  in  Worcester  who  has  died  holding  our 
views. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  William  Weaver. 

The  Last  Miracle. — The  Catholic  priesthood  at  Schleimbach,  near  Vienna, 
have  been  pretending  a  display  of  supernatural  power  in  the  person  of  a  girl,  out 
of  whose  hands,  feet,  and  left  side  blood  is  said  to  flow  every  Friday  as  sweat.  On 
her  brow  are  the  letters  J.N.R.  Hundreds  of  people  hasten  to  Schleimbach  to 
cast  their  mites  into  the  sacred  treasury  in  honour  of  the  new  saint.  The  courts 
have  investigated  the  matter,  and  reported  that  the  whole  history  of  this  miracle 
turns  upon  a  fraud  ;  that  the  secretion  of  bloody  sweat  is  accounted  for  in  a  most 
natural  manner,  and  that  the  initial  letters  have  been  produced  by  chemical  agents. 
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Sunday  is  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath. — If  there  be  persons  who  believe  the 
Sabbath  was  not  abolished  by  Christ,  they  are  bound  to  keep  it  as  the  Jews  kept  it. 
As  Paley  observes,  '  If  the  command  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted,  be 
binding  upon  Christians,  it  must  bind  as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the  penalty, 
in  none  of  which  is  it  received,'  In  this  view  we  could  neither  light  a  fire  nor 
cook  meat,  on  the  Sabbath,  without  rendering  ourselves  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  It  would  be  endless  to  cite  early  writers  on  the  subject.  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  special  ordinance 
confined  to  the  Jews.  Origen  condemns  the  observation  of  all  festivals.  He  says, 
*  To  the  good  man  every  day  is  a  Lord's  day.'  St.  Chrysostom  says,  that  after  the 
congregation  is  dismissed  on  Sunday  every  man  might  apply  himself  to  his  lawful 
business.  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Augustine  may  also  be  quoted  against  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  as  a  particular  day  par  excellence.  Calvin,  too,  held  strong 
opinions  on  the  '  gross  and  carnal  supei-stition  of  Sabbathism  ;'  and  used  to  play 
at  balls  with  the  boys  on  Sunday  afternoon,  at  Geneva,  in  order  to  exhibit  an  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  Christian  liberty.  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  the  Lord's  day  did 
not  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  that  the  Sabbath  was  wholly  abro- 
gated, and  that  the  Lord's  day  was  merely  of  ecclesiastical  institution.  Cranmer, 
Tyndal,  Luther,  Knox,  Milton,  Hobert  Barclay;  and,  in  modern  times,  Arnold, 
Whately,  Baden  Powell,  and  numerous  other  eminent  divines,  and  learned  men, 
all  agree  that  there  is  no  divine  authority  for  observing  Sunday. —  The  Post  Office 
and  the  Sabbath  Question. 

Pharisaical  Desecrations. — The  great  fact  that  those  who  are  most  rigid 
and  presumptuous  in  judging  others  in  respect  of  the  Sabbath  day  are  most  lax 
and  self-indulgent  in  their  own  practice,  happened  to  receive  last  Sunday  several 
exemplifications  in  our  own  city  beyond  what  are  to  be  seen  every  Sunday  at  the 
church  doors  and  in  the  kitchens.  The  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway,  who  refuse  to  carry  a  single  passenger  by  the  trains  conveying  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  mails,  ran  a  train  of  seven  or  eight  empty  carriages  during  divine 
service  in  the  afternoon — doubtless  because  the  conveyances  were  needed  at  the 
other  end  next  morning,  but  apparently  as  if  the  Directoi'S  wished  to  make  sport 
of  the  public  whom  they  have  cheated  out  of  their  rights.  Towards  evening — a 
very  fine  evening — a  cab  (one  of  many  scores)  was  seen  bowling  gaily  along  at  the 
west  end,  containing — 0  horror ! — the  sacred  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish, 
exhibiting  at  the  window  the  same  expression  of  countenance  which  he  wears 
when,  on  the  frequent  platform,  he  denounces  the  employment  of  man  or  beast  on 
Sunday,  however  limited,  as  just  the  same  thing  as  'doing  a  little  stealing  or  a 
little  murder  !'  By  the  by,  will  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost — who  is  very 
fond  of  repeating  the  same  piece  of  doctrine,  and  who  has  been  up  at  London  as  a 
'  deputation  '  (certainly  neither  from  the  Town  Council  nor  the  citizens)  protesting 
against  the  sinfulness  of  permitting  any  person  to  receive  or  send  a  letter  on  Sun- 
day— explain  whether  his  employment  of  his  men-servants  and  cattle  to  carry  him 
to  the  church  every  summer  Sunday  can  be  accounted  for  on  nny  motive  save  the 
sinfulness  and  vanity  of  human  nature,  and  v/hether  even  the  Bonny  rig  colliers, 
before  whom  the  display  is  made,  may  not  think  his  inconsistencies  more  glaring 
and  astonishing  than  his  liveries? — The  Scotsman. 

Sunday  Postage. — The  Rev.  Richard  Williams,  curate  of  Thornbury,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Examiner,  says  :— *  Let  the  Sabbatarians  refer  to  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  not  to  judge  another  "  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
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or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days."  Let 
them  refer  to  history,  and  they  will  find  that  the  observance  of  "  the  Sabbath  " 
did  not  form  a  part  of  primitive  Christianity,  but  was  grafted  upon  it,  not  earlier 
than  the  days  of  Constantine.  Could  I  anticipate  any  good  result  to  the  multitude 
from  the  present  post-office  arrangement,  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  forego  the 
Sabbatical  perusal  of  a  paper  or  letter  ;  but  when  I  reflect  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  the  only  one  upon  which  thousands  of  my  poor,  hard-working  fellow 
creatures  have  the  opportunity  of  improving  their  inner  man,  of  benefiting  their 
understandings  and  cultivating  the  friendly  sympathies  of  our  nature,  then  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  zeal  in  the  present  Sabbatarian  question  is  not  according 
to  knowledge,  and  productive  of  nothing  but  evil.' 

Mr.  Fox's  Speech  against  the  Sunday  Trading  Bill. — Mr.  W.  J.  Fox 
would  support  a  measure  effectually  tending  to  secure  to  the  largest  number  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  comfort  of  society  in  general,  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  having  one  day  in  seven  delivered  from  the  common  pressure  of  the  toils  and 
cares  of  work  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  object  would  be  promoted  by  this  Bill. 
This  was  not  a  Bill  for  securing  a  day  of  rest  to  the  great  mass;  it  was  a  Lambeth 
shopkeepers'  measure,  directed  against  orange  and  apple  stalls.     If  the  Bill  should 
become  law,  you  must  not  buy  a  Bible  or  Prayer-book  on  a  Sunday,  but  you 
might  buy  a  newspaper,  provided  it  was  stamped — a  stamp  which  would  no  longer 
secure  it  gratuitous  transmission  by  post  on  a  Sunday.     A  general  investigation 
ought  to  precede  any  measure  upon  this  subject,  and  without  it  these  petty  and 
partial  measures  ought  not  to  be  entertained.     Was  the  Jew  to  be  compelled — 
possibly  his  conscience  protesting  against  it — to  keep  the  Sunday  of  the  Christian, 
who  had  had  his  shop  open  when  the  Jew's  was  shut  ?     It  was  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate this  Bill  from  that  great  effort  making  in  behalf  of  opinions  which  were  a 
relic  of  Puritanism,  belonging  chiefly  to  this  country  and  to  modern  times,  and 
without  sanction  in  that  book  from  which  the  Christian  law  was  deduced.     Luther 
and  Cranmer,  and  the  great  reformers,  gave  no  countenance  to  the  views  now  put 
forward ;  and  those  who  held  the  opinions  just  referred  to  must  not  expect  to  im- 
pose them  upon  a  whole  nation  with  the  aid  of  legislation.     Such  a  Bill  as  this  was 
not  brought  forward  with  pure  hands.     The  great  spirit  of  the  ancient  command- 
ment was  not  the  suppression  of  trading,  but  was — '  Thou  shalt  do  no  work;'  and 
domestic  service  especially  was  the  object  of  the  prohibition.     Bat  did  not  the 
Sabbatarians  employ  their  grooms,  and  coachmen,  and  household  servants?     Nor 
was  he  (Mr.  Fox)  disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  such  measures  as  this  until  he 
saw  the  day  of  rest  regarded  more  generously.     Rest  was  not  tlie  mere  unin- 
telligent  cessation  fioni  toil,  nor  was  the  term  satisfied  by  attendance  at  church  or 
chapel,  whether  the  individual  was  awake  or  asleep.     Combined  with  restrictive 
enactments,  there  should  be  facilities  afforded  to  the  multitude  for  i-esorting  to 
some  of  those  means  for  recruiting  exhausted  frames  and   minds  which  were 
enjoyed  by  their  superiors.     The  parish  baker  was  the  poor  man's  cook ;  let  the 
one  work  for  the  many.     The  omnibus  and  the  steam-carriage  Mere  the  poor  man's 
coach  ;  let  him  have  as  free  use  of  them  as  the  rich  man  had  of  his  carriage.     No 
one  would  dream  of  forbidding  a  rich  man's  going  into  his  library  on  the  Sunday. 
The  public  reading-room  was  the  poor  man's  library.     The  rich  man  contemplated 
his  paintings  and  his  statues ;  let  the  poor  man  have  access  to  the  great  works  of 
art — let  him  have  tint  which  foimed  a  sort  of  resting-place  between  what  might  be 
the  high  spiritualism  of  devotional  service,  and  the  low  and  gross  animalism  of 
mere  sensual  enjoyment.      He  (Mr.  Fox)  should  oj)i)oso  the  second  reading. — 
Quoted  from  the  Weekly  Dispatdi.    [The  Bill  has  since  been  withdrawn.— Ed.] 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  ©f  Theology. 


REASONS  WHY  THE  NEWCASTLE    DISCUSSION  HAS  NOT  BEEN 

HELD. 


Dear  Sir, —  It  would  seem,  by  Reasoner  No.  215,  that  you  are  still  unac- 
quainted with  the  cause  that  prevented  your  committee  complying  with  Mr. 
Hutherford's  terms  of  discussion.  The  cause  is  what  I  thought  I  mentioned  to 
you  in  my  last — that  your  committee  were  firm  in  demanding  a  fair  division  of 
the  proceeds  between  the  two  parties,  while  Mr.  Rutherford's  committee  were 
equally  firm  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  demand;  the  consequence  is,  there 
can  be  no  debate  just  now.  I  understood  (for  I  was  not  present  on  this  occasion) 
that  the  Rutherford  committee  ad>£anc6d  so  far  as  to  talk  about  paying  your  bare 
expenses  and  your  board  at  some  temperaiice  hotel,  but  your  committee  thought 
it  their  place  to  make  arrangements  for  you,  and  to  pay  you  what  they  thought 
proper,  from  their  rightful  half  of  the  proceeds.  It  savoured  too  much  of  patronage 
on  the  part  of  the  religionists  to  talk  about  their  paying.  Hence  your  commit- 
tee's demand. 

Now  the  ruling  idea  of  those  who,  upon  principle,  refuse  to  allow  a  single  frac- 
tion of  their  pence  to  go  to  your  support,  lest  it  should  be  the  means  of  propa- 
gating atheism,  while  they  assist  to  forward  the  discussion,  surely  take  a  limited 
view  of  the  case.     Admitting  that  you  come  down  to  Newcastle  at  your  own  cost 
to  discuss  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.,  the  pence  would  be  paid  by  those  people  as  well 
as  by  others  to  defray  advertising,  &c.,  and  is  not  that  allowing  their  cash  to  go 
towards  the  propagation  of  atheism  ?     They  would  also  be  compelled  to  listen  to 
you,  and  some  of  their  friends  might  see  reason  in  what  you  said;  would  not  that 
assist  the  spreading  of  atheism  ?     They  cannot,  in  short,  enter  upon  a  discussion 
at  all  without  incurring  the  very  thing  they  dread,  namely,  a  partially  Christian 
audience  compelled  to  listen  to  rational  views  opposed  to  creeds.     But  what  a 
splitting  of  hairs,  what  a  nicety  of  discrimination,  the  consciences  of  those  good 
people  must  have  arrived  at:  they  can  allow  part  oi  the  proceeds  for  your  travelling 
expenses  and  some  meagre  fare  at  a  temperance  hotel,  but  it  is  a  gross  piece  of 
impiety  to  allow  your  committee  their  half  of  the  proceeds  lest  atheism  grow  fat 
and  thrive  upon  the  same  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  Christianity.     Is  the  Chris- 
tian principle  not  as  truly  violated  by  allowing  a  part  of  our  claim  as  by  allowing 
the  honest  whole  of  our  claim  ?     Their  principle  seems  to  be  in  this  dilemma — It 
is  no  sin  or  no  compromise  of  principle  to  give  ninepeuce  to  atheism,  but  it  is  a 
sin,  it  is  compromising  principle  to  give  a  shilling.     But  who  asks  them  to  give  ? 
They  always  talk  about  their  giving.    We  say  we  take  the  room  with  you  and  take 
half  of  the  responsibility,  we  pay  half  of  the  printing  and  other  expenses  with 
you — (agreed) — and  we  share  half  of  the  proceeds  with  you.     *  No,  no !'  is  ear- 
nestly exclaimed,  '  that  is  a  violation  of  our  principle,  we  won't  allow  more  than 
so  and  so;  not  a  penny  of  ours  shall  go  towards  the  propagation  of  infidelity.' 
This  is  really  the  fact  of  their  languag-e.     Tiijs  palpable  perversion  of  principle  is 
uttered  in  the  same  sentence,  '  Aye,  after  just  agreeing  to  the  time,  &c.,  that  you 
shall  be  allowed  to  talk  atheism.'     But  what  can  Christianity  be  worth  ?     After 
the  praises,  and  preachings,  and  eulogiums  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  can  it 
not  afford  to  be  honest  or  fair,  setting  aside  liberality  altogether?     Is  it  ever  to 
be  clogged  by  narrowness  and  bigotry  ?    Ai'e  converts  to  be  Mad(e  tit>m  uube- 
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lievers  and  *  their  precious  souls  saved'  in  this  manner  ?  Why,  this  very  narrow- 
ness seems  to  be  the  result  of  blind  faith  in  creeds  and  miracles,  and  is  repulsive 
to  men  whose  inquiries  and  searchings  are  free  as  the  light  of  day. 

You  will  have  received  a  letter  from  your  committee,  who  are  anxious  to  know 
the  time  you  think  your  state  ot  health  will  allow  you  to  be  here,  as  they  are  de- 
termined you  shall  meet  the  Christians  on  any  terms,  for  which  purpose  they  have 
entered  into  a  subscription.  Mr,  E-utherford's  engagements  extend  to  October,  so 
that  yoa  could  not  meet  him  just  now. 

Thinking  the  above  explanation  is  necessary  to  those  readers  of  the  Reasoner 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  intended  discussion, 

I  remain,  &c.,  Thomas  Pringle. 

South-shore,  Gateshead. 


IMPORTANT  OPINION  OF  THE  REV.  HUGH  McNEILL. 


Sir, — A  short  time  since  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  McNeill,  D.D.,  of  Liver- 
pool, to  ask  if  he  could  furnish  me  with  any  authentic  statement  of  the  death-beds 
of  Paine,  Carlile,  Voltaire,  &c.,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  books  were  now  in 
print  unequivocally  denying  the  generally-received  accounts  put  forth  by  the  pious, 
and  that  I  should  wish  to  know  whether  the  orthodox  or  heterodox  statements 
were  correct,    I  received  the  following  answer,  verbatim  : — 

Ballycastle,  July  19th,  1850. 

Sir,' — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  after  me  to  Ireland,  and  reached  me  last 
evening.  I  have  no  books  for  reference  here,  and  I  am  not  able,  impromptu,  to 
supply  the  information  you  desire.  But  I  must  add,  that  I  do  not  feel  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  at  all,  as  you  seem  to  do.  Holy  Scripture  says  of  the  wicked 
that  '  they  have  no  bands  in  their  death,'  and  dying  peacefully,  as  it  is  called,  is 
no  proof  whatever  of  having  real  peace  with  God.  Neither  is  fearful  trembling 
at  that  solemn  hour  any  proof  against  the  reality  and  saving  power  of  religion  in 
him  who  feels  it.  I  would  not,  therefore,  place  the  smallest  reliance  on  the 
appearances  in  such  cases,  and  as  an  argument  against  infidelity,  it  is  wholly  worth- 
less. I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Hugh  McNeill. 

Some  religious  people  are  very  fond  of  authority,  and  are  prepared  to  swallow 
any  amount  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  if  they  bear  the  orthodox  stamp.  I 
beg  to  offer  them  the  above  letter,  trusting  they  will  attempt  to  reconcile  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  infidel  death-beds  with  the  belief  expressed  by  the  above  reverend 
gentleman.  I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithtully. 

Diss,  Norfolk,  June  29fch,  1850.  A  Backslider. 

DEFINITION  OF  MATTER— MR.  SLEIGH. 


Sir, — My  friend  Sleigh  has  asked  me  a  question,  which  I  strongly  suspect  I 
cannot  satisfactorily  answer.  He  requires  '  a  thorough-going,  common-sense  defi- 
nition of  that  thing  vulgarly  called  "  matter."  * 

My  friend  is  a  favourer,  or  at  least  an  admirer,  of  the  high  German  philosophy 
of  which  Kant  is  generally  considered  the  parent,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  were 
to  attempt  a  definition  of  matter,  involving  any  analysis  of  its  properties  and  posi- 
tive base — if  it  have  any — I  should  be  merely  strengthening  my  friend  in  the 
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belief  that  all  things  are  *  apparitional,'  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  strength- 
ening him  in  error. 

But  as  my  friend  may,  nevertheless,  wish  for  a  general  or  synthetical,  in  the 
absence  of  a  particular  or  analytical,  definition,  I  will  say  that  I  understand  by  it 
the  only  existence  ;  by  '  the  only  existence '  I  mean,  those  real  or  apparitional  ap- 
pearances by  which  we  are  consciously  surrounded. 

Now,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  God  in  the  world,  because  I  cannot 
accept  matter,  in  any  form,  condition,  or  quantity,  as  such  being.  If  my  friend 
should  hold  that  there  may  be  a  God  who  is  not  matter,  I  can  only  say  that  that 
which  is  not  matter — being  those  apparitional  appearances  which  do  not  appear — 
like  'the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'  or  a  '  footless  stocking  without  a  leg,'  myself 
and  other  atheists  consider  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  trouble  about. 

Bristol,  July  I7th,  1850.  W.  Chilton. 

POSTAGE    OF    THE    '  REASONER '    TO    AMERICA. 


Sir, — I  see  in  Reasoner  No.  15,  an  intimation  to  a  correspondent,  saying 
that '  the  Reasoner  must  be  paid  for  as  a  letter  to  America.'  This  must  be  wrong. 
In  the  Postal  Convention,  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
some  months  ago,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

'  Periodical  Works  and  Printed  Pamphlets. — Periodical  works,  not  of 
daily  publication,  and  printed  pamphlets,  not  exceeding  eight  ounces  in  weight, 
may  be  forwai-ded  to  the  United  States  under  the  following  regulations  :  firstly, 
the  British  postage  must  be  paid  in  advance ;  secondly,  they  must  be  sent  in  bands 
or  covers  open  at  the  sides  or  ends.  The  rates  of  postage  on  such  works  will  be 
as  follows : — 

Not  exceeding  2  ozs.  in  weight      Id. 

Above  2  ozs.,  and  not  exceeding  3  ozs.  .. 6d. 

Above  3  ozs.  „  4  ozs 8d. 

And  2d.  for  every  additional  ounce.' 

The  Reasoner  most  certainly  comes  under  the  head  'periodical  works  not  of 
daily  publication.'  And  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as  wish  to  send 
copies  to  the  States,  I  may  inform  you  that  ever  since  the  '  Convention  '  was 
published  I  have  sent  the  Reasoner  regularly  to  New  York.  I  send  it  fortnightly , 
folding  up  two  weeks'  copies  together  (the  two  copies  do  not  exceed  2  ozs.),  care- 
fully pasted  in  a  paper  cover ;  address  it,  and  stick  a  penny  stamp  on  the  corner. 
I  post  it  in  the  nearest  box ;  and  the  gentleman  I  address  it  to  (a  constant  reader 
while  in  England)  informs  me  that  he  receives  it  regularly  and  punctually. 

15,  George  St ,  Great  Surrey  St.  Hamish  McIon  Roy. 

P.S. — The  Post  Office  Directory  for  this  year  contains  the  postal  arrangements 
for  all  foreign  countries. 


[The  answer  given,  which  our  correspondent  greatly  obliges  us  by  correcting, 
was  founded  on  the  documents  shown  to  us  at  the  General  Post  Office  on  applica- 
tion a  few  months  ago,  the  colonial  clerk  saying  that  the  rule  applied  only  to  the 
postage  through  Great  Britain,  and  not  beyond  it.  There  must  have  been  mis- 
understanding in  the  matter,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  McIon  Roy  for  the 
specific  information  he  transmits. — Ed.] 
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THE    GROWTH    OF    IN'UELLIGENCE. 


Sir, — I  have  lent  one  of  your  '  Logic  of  Death'  to  an  Unitarian  minister  in  this 
town  (Rochdale);  and,  going  to  his  house  for  it  back,  we  got  into  conversation  on 
the  sentiments  therein  advocated.  He  agreed  with  many  things  which  it  contained  ; 
but  he  believed  that  all  nature  was  directed  by  an  all-wise,  good,  and  intelligent 
Creator.  He  derived  this  belief  from  observing  nature.  He  saw  that  all  nature 
was  governed  by  regular  and  fixed  laws.  He  said  that  the  steam-engine  and 
machinery  were  unintelligent,  but  that  the  being  that  made  them  and  put  them  in 
motion  was  an  intelligent  being.  This  led  us  to  inquire  what  produced  intelligence. 
I  argued  that  intelligence  was  the  result  of  organisation  ;  to  which  he  replied  by 
pointing  to  a  plant  which  he  had  growing  in  the  window,  which  he  said  had 
organisation  and  yet  it  had  no  intelligence.  I  said,  that  it  was  not  organised  in 
the  same  way  as  an  intelligent  being.     He  was  courteous  and  civil. 

An  intelligent  being  has  a  brain,  which  gives  out  a  property  called  intelligence, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  plant  gives  out  a  property  called  green.  If  the  plant  is 
feeble,  and  not  supplied  with  those  conditions  which  are  necessaay  to  its  healthy 
growth,  it  will  ie  weak  and  sickly;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  healthy  seedling, 
and  supplied  with  those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  its  healthy  growth,  it 
will  manifest  healthy  foliage  and  beautiful  flowers.  In  like  manner,  if  th^ 
organisation  of  a  child  be  inferior,  and  the  influences  which  operate  on  it  be  of  an 
inferior  kind,  it  will  be  an  inferior  character ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  has 
received  a  good  organisation,  and  this  be  disciplined  with  a  good  education  and 
favourable  influences,  it  will  manifest  healthy  foliage  (action)  and  flowers  (thoughts), 
rich  in  usefulness  and  goodness.  Hence  it  is  my  opinion  that  intelligence  is  the 
result  of  organisation,  and  that  the  kind  of  organisation,  together  with  education 
and  other  influences  that  act  upon  the  organisation,  decide  the  quality  of  the 
thoughts  or  intelligence  which  any  individual  will  possess.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected  through  the  medium  of  the  Reasoner  or  privately. 

Flatten.  William  Cooper. 

HOW    DID    ANIMALS    ORIGINATE? 


Sir, — Atheism  has  been  defined  from  your  '  Platform  '  to  be  *  a  positive  disbe- 
lief— after  a  fair  and  honest  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  and  the  force  of  logic — of  the  actual  or  necessary  existence  of 
any  God;  and  also  a  positive  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  any  existence  distinct 
from,  and  superior  to,  matter.'  Considering  these  data  in  the  manner  described, 
I  find  some  difficulties  in  arriving  at  this  '  positive  belief  and  disbelief,'  which 
you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  state. 

Can  any  atheist  account  for  the  first  existence  of  animals,  without  assuming  a 
property  in  matter  difierent  to  any  he  has  ever  found  it  to  possess  ? 

In  what  way  than  by  generation  did  they  ever  come  into  being,  or  what  has 
caused  this  other  mode  of  production  to  cease  ?  It  is  surely  a  great  difficulty  in 
the  atheistical  hypothesis,  that  it  involves  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  property 
in  matter  without  proof,  and  its  sudden  cessation  without  a  cause  ;  or  the  absur- 
dity that  the  present  races  of  animals  had  no  beginning. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  properties  of 
matter,  the  atheist  asserts  his  belief  in  the  sole  existence  of  matter  arises,     I 
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therefore  reasonably  ask  him  to  show  that  this  belief  is  consistent  with  our  know- 
ledge of  these  phenomena  and  properties,  InQulrer. 


For  '  Keasoner'  Fund.  —  Presentation. — A  short  time  ago  a  generous 
friend  placed  at  our  disposal  a  number  of  volumes  of  Birch's  '  Philosophy  and 
Religion  of  Shakspere,'  now  sold  at  4s.  per  volumCj  ^loth  lettered.  Owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Bowker,  of  Miles  Platting,  two  dozen  copies  have  been  sold  in 
that  district.  Other  copies  have  been  disposed  of,  enabling  us  to  acknowledge 
this  week  for  the  Reasoner  fund  6L  19s.  The  work  can  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller,  or  from  Mr.  Watson.  Any  friends  taking  copies,  or  promoting  the 
sale,  will  materially  serve  us. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Jolin  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Aug.  9th  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'The  National  Reform  League.'  llth  [7^],  Mr 
Samuel  Kydd,  'The  Systems  of  MM.  Louis  Blanc 
and  Chevalier  contrasted.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields. — August  llth  [ll|  a.m.] 
a  Lecture. 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  60,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 
bican, City.— August  7th  [S^J  W.  W=  Broom, 
'  Thomas  Hope's  "  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man."  ' 

Solio  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street. — August  Qth  [8;^],  Discussion,  '  Is  Prayer 
in  accordance  with  Reason  ?' 

Temperance  Hall,  1,  Warner  Place,  Hackney 
Road. — August  llth  [7i],  a  lecture. 


Now  Ready,  No.  3  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled  ^ 

THE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.    32  Pages. 

Contents  •. — The  Theological  Reviewer.  The 
Political  Reviewer.  Literary  Larceny.  The  Theo- 
logy of  Nature.  The  Genuine  Gibbon.  Reviews  of 
Books:  '  Latter- Day  Pamphlets,'  '  Grim  Religion  ; 
or,  the  New  Sunday  Bill.'  Correspoudence  :  A 
Few  Words  about  Education. 

London :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

Is    NOW     INCOSPORATED     WITH     THE    '  LEADER,' 

And  in  future  the 
ASSOCIATIVE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WEEK, 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD, 

Will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Leader. 


Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  Jun.,  265,  Strand, 
London  ;   and  sold  by  all  News  Agents. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
por  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  pre  paid,attended  to. 


Now  ready,  complete.  Price  One  Shilling,  per  post 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 

THE     PEOPLE'S     REVIEW 

OF 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS. 

Excelsior ! 

Edited  hy  Friends  of  '  Order  and  Progress  J' 

CONTENTS : 
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Medicine — The  Looker-On — Mazzini's  Letter  to 
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tical Remedies — The  New  Philosophy — Question 
of  Foreign  Colonisation  Debated — Recent  Novels 
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Socialism. 
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(^nv  (Sflrre^flantfpnt, 

Who  undertakes  to  answer  any  Christian   Inquirer,  with  at  least  as  much  courtesy  as  Christians 
usually  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  them. 

ner  so  cowardly.  You  never  knew  me  indict  for 
blasphemy,  and  yet  no  one  has  been  more 
abused.  I  answer  calumnies  by  what  Hugh 
Stowell  calls  the  logic  of  life — I  live  them  down 
— a  practice  good  for  mortals  as  well  as  devils. 
Did  such  poltroons  as  defend  God,  attempt  to 
defend  me,  I  would  kick  the  imbeciles  out  of  the 
universe.  I  have  not  a  tribe  of  miserablcs  below, 
as  is  represented,  but  a  glorious  band  of  fellows, 
of  whom  the  '  world  was  not  worthy' — men 
whom  Christianity  never  did  manufacture,  and 
never  could.  Bentham  is  now  at  my  elbow, 
begging  me  to  remind  you  to  'maximise  morals 
and  minimise  religion.'  By  the  by,  religion  down 
here  is  despised  as  the  art  by  which  men  neg- 
lect their  own  interests  and  torment  the  deities. 
I  am  very  busy  at  this  moment,  as  the  young 
Jews  bom  on  New  Year's  Day  are  being  circum- 
cised, so  I  shall  just  express  a  hope  that  you 
insert  this,  and  just  give  you  a  hint,  that  if 
Christians  are  correct  about  your  future  locality, 
it  mpy  be  your  interest  to  oblige  me,  and  do  me 
justice  in  diffusing  a  more  liberal  notion  of  my 
character. 

Lucifer,  who  drops  this  in  your  box,  will  look 
for  its  appearance  in  an  early  number.  He  is 
engaged  in  your  neighbourhood,  endeavouring 
to  get  among  the  unemployed — a  distribution  of 
loaves  instead  of  bibles.  1  ought  to  say  that  I 
should  have  written  earlier,  but  a  rather  heavy 
fog  in  this  quarter  prevented  me  getting  into  the 
new  year.  Yours,  &c., 

Satan. 
P.S.  Mind,  I  do  not  put  this  letter  in  as  -evi- 
dence of  my  existence,  or  of  the  existence  of  any 
one  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Divine  revelation  is 
an  unfounded  and  dangerous  pretence.  The 
deities  will  acknowledge  none,  not  made  by 
human  reason..  ..The  deities  want  not  the  im- 
portunity of  buman  homage  any  more  than  you 
want  the  homage  of  oysters.  Duties,  like  the 
spheres  of  nature,  are  limited  and  distinct,  and 
obligations  extend  only  to  kind.  The  ocean  is 
the  shellfish's  domain,  the   universe  is  man's ; 

all  beyond  is  ddivaed  by  the   gods You  can 

consider  this  letter  a  communication  from  a 
friend,  who  is  as  much  acquainted  with  infernal 
matters  as  anybody  else. 

Eben. — '  Looker-On,'  who  wrote  in  the 
New  Moral  Wnral,  once  laid  down 
a  formula  applicable  to  every  species  of 
moral  propagandisra.  His  words  were 
— '  Cash,  talent,  activity,  perseverance, 
and  business  tact  are  essential  elements 
of  success  to  any  cause  in  which  great 
moral  and  social  interests  are  to  be  won, 
and  great  and  powerful  interests  in  the 
hands  for  ages  of  very  proud  and  igno- 
rant men  are  to  be  overcome.' 

J.  S.  S. — Mrs.  Martin  is  at  present  in 
Bradford,  lecturing. 

Intimations, —  'A  Well-Wisher,'  Edin- 
burgh.— Who  is  he  ?  We  wish  his  name 
and  address.— J.  Wilkie.  Much  obliged 
for  the  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Antitheo- 
logical  Society, 


We  have  long  thought  it  of  importance  to 
correct  the  popular  impressions  concern- 
ing Satan.  The  whole  of  theology  will 
become  milder  when  it  is  done.  In 
1843  Mr.  Holyoake  forwarded  the  fol- 
lowing letter  (from  our  friend  above)  from 

Gloucester  to  the  Oracle  of  Reason : 

Pandemonium,  Jan.  8,  1843. 
Mr.  Editor,  —  One  of  your  correspondents  hav- 
ing said  that  were  we  not  told  that  certain  MSS. 
were  of  the  caligraphy  of  God,  we  should  ascribe 
their  authorship  to  the  Devil.  I  query  the 
data  on  which  the  assertion  rests.  As  that 
paragraph  is  making  some  noise  in  the  world, 
the  libel  is  of  impurtance  to  me.  Although  I 
have  no  connection  with  the  '  shop  above,'  there 
are  no  trade  antipathies  between  us.  I  have 
been  misrepresented  by  both  laws  and  gospels. 
Milton  was  the  first  brave  old  fellow  who,  in 
modern  times,  said  a  word  in  my  favour,  and 
did  my  sentiments  any  justice.  He  wouldhave 
done  more  had  times  and  saints  permitted.  M  y 
leaving  heaven  differed  from  his  representations, 
and  was  on  this  wise.  Spirits,  as  well  as  men, 
are  allured  by  the  agreeable.  Old  Homer  knew 
this,  when  he  painted  Jupiter  in  love  with  Juno. 
An  affair  of  this  kind  placed  me  in  the  power  of 
the  Major  Domo  of  the  skies;  but  there  was 
none  of  that  ignoble  strife  St.  James  insinuates, 
and  Milton  describes.  The  major  took  me,  as 
Corporal  Trim  took  the  fiy,  and  opening  the 
'  window  of  heaven,'  as  Trim  opened  that  of 
uncle  Toby,  he  said,  with  that  generous  pathos 
in  which  the  corporal  addressed  the  fly  which 
had  stung  him,  '  Go,  poor  rfe»nV,  why  should  I 
hurt  thee?  The  universe  is  wide  enough  for 
thee  and  me.'  You  must  feel  that  this  conduct 
is  more  noble  than  the  version  of  it  given  by  the 
orthodox,  and,  if  men  will  have  deities,  it  is 
better  that  they  dwell  upon  the  agreeable.  It  is 
hurtful  taste  that  pictures  the  gods  savagely  de- 
lighting in  fire,  brimstone,  and  blood. 

Do  not  suppose  I  take  part  in  the  course  Chris- 
tians pursue  towards  you.  7/  angels  weep  over 
human  folly,  devils  weep  over  human  malice.  I 
did  not  animate  that  Bruce  to  break  your  win- 
dows,  nor  dictate  the  sentence  of  Jardine.  I 
despise  such  instruments— policemen  are  not  my 
vicegerents— I  never  defend  my  cause  in  a  man- 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


PROTESTANTS    AND    PIOUS    FRAUDS. 


Exeter  Hall  orators  and  Fifth  of  November  preachers  would  persuade  us  that 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  legends  of  miraculous  cures  and  miraculous  conversions 
were  deliberately  invented  by  the  priests  of  that  sect  from  sordid  and  ambitious 
motives.  This  is  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  the  vast  majority  of  Catholic  miracles 
have  accumulated  from  most  disinterested  sources,  and  have  not  received  ecclesi- 
astical confirmation  until  many  years  after  their  supposed  occurrence.  I  have 
before  remarked  that  the  late  Bishop  Milner  relates,  in  his  *  End  of  Religious 
Controversy,'  several  instances  of  recent  miracles  in  England.  Will  any  one  be 
hardy  enough  to  assert  that  this  worthy  clergyman  did  not  really  believe  in  these 
miracles,  and  that  he  did  not  firmly  believe  in  the  annual  miraculous  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Rome  ?  Will  any  one  be  impudent  enough  to 
maintain  that  this  respectable  person  intended  to  impose  a  mass  of  premeditated 
falsehoods  upon  the  public  ?  I  will  not ;  but  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  if  any 
doubts  should  ever  have  arisen  in  Dr,  Milner's  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  these  mira- 
cles, he  would  summarily  have  dismissed  them  as  temptations  of  the  devil :  and 
if  any  strong  and  well-founded  doubts  should  ever  have  forced  themselves  upon 
his  mind,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  much 
more  to  the  glory  of  Gfod  and  to  the  interest  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  that 
these  miracles  should  continue  to  be  believed,  than  that  he  should  busy  himself 
by  spreading  rumours  of  fraud,  and  thus  cast  suspicion  and  scandal  upon  the 
whole  church,  give  cause  for  its  enemies  to  triumph,  and  help  all  doubters  up  the 
first  step  to  atheism. 

But  Protestant  Christians  will  object  that  all  the  pious  frauds  of  which  1  have 
spoken  were  perpetrated  by  the  votaries  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  church,  that 
their  pure  reformed  religion,  which  is  a  restoration  of  original  and  apostolical 
Christianity,  cannot  be  accused  of  these  dishonest  practices,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  grossly  unfair  to  impute  such  frauds  to  the  apostles  and  the  Christians  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

Protestantism  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  old  Christianity  as  far  as 
liberty,  humanity,  and  honesty  are  concerned  :  the  reformation  was  a  new  dispen- 
sation, imperatively  called  for  by  the  progress  of  learning,  science,  and  free  in- 
quiry. It  was  also  in  a  great  measure  a  protest  against  the  numerous  frauds  and 
impositions  of  the  church,  detected  or  strongly  suspected  by  the  increased  know- 
ledge and  inquisitiveness  of  the  age.  Protestantism  has  since  that  time  been 
debarred  from  pretending  to  the  honour  of  miraculous  testimony,  both  by  the 
more  rational  and  moral  spirit  of  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  and  by  the  neces- 
sity of  asserting  the  cessation  of  miracles  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Catholic  claim 
of  being  the  only  true  church,  illustrated  since  the  death  of  Christ  with  a  series  of 
occasional  miracles.  To  assign  any  period  for  this  cessation  has  always  proved 
impossible,  for  all  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors  from  the  first  century  until 
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the  reformation,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  present  day,  have  constantly 
appealed  to  the  notoriety  of  miracles  as  attestations  of  the  sanctity  and  identity 
of  the  church.  Pretended  miracles  have  been  performed,  or  histories  of  them 
have  been  invented,  reported,  and  believed,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  and  in 
every  country  of  Europe :  the  annual  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
at  Rome,  the  miracles  performed  by  the  holy  coat  at  Treves,  and  the  winking  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  at  Rimini,  show  us  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  no  intention 
of  relinquishing  miraculous  testimony  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.  With  these 
broad  facts  before  our  eyes,  it  is  sheer  impudence  to  maintain  that  in  a  more  dark 
and  superstitious  age  the  apostles,  actuated  by  stronger  and  fresher  religious  zeal 
and  more  benevolent  motives,  could  not  perpetrate  similar  pious  frauds,  and  that 
a  more  ignorant,  more  credulous,  and  less  inquiring  people,  would  not  joyfully 
and  implicitly  believe  any  miraculous  story  which  tended  to  exalt  and  glorify  the 
person  and  character  of  the  founder  of  their  faith. 

The  Christian  religion  was  at  first,  as  M.  Guizot  and  Mr.  Newman  have  termed 
it,  an  idea — its  leading  doctrines  became  gradually  developed,  sometimes  they  were 
only  called  into  existence  by  some  glaring  and  outrageous  heresy.  Of  course  dur- 
ing its  infant  state  Christianity  had  but  few  superstitions  as  it  had  but  few  doc- 
trines that  were  peculiai'ly  its  own,  although  it  abolished  none  of  the  superstitious 
legends  and  fancies  of  the  age  with  regard  to  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  demo- 
niacal possession,  all  of  them  most  malignant  and  dangerous  in  their  moral  ten- 
dency. Christianity  was  meek  and  humble  in  its  original  character,  because  it 
was  poor  and  weak :  its  founders  did  not  attempt  to  propagate  it  with  the  sword, 
like  Mahomet,  because  they  would  not  have  had  the  least  chance  of  success. 
Silently  and  quietly  it  worked  its  way,  until  it  had  gained  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Constantine.  During  ages  of  darkness  and  superstition  the  church  increased 
in  power,  surrounded  itself  with  pomp  and  wealth,  and  by  means  of  its  fiery  ana- 
themas against  all  doubt  and  inquiry,  by  the  assistance  of  the  murderous  piety  of 
monarchs,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  Catholic  Church  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  kept  possession  of  nearly  all  the  learning  of  Europe,  and 
did  all  in  its  power  to  check  every  novelty,  whether  of  science  or  of  belief.  And 
although  with  a  constant  public  denial  and  reprobation  of  the  principle,  it  fostered 
and  cherished  in  secret  the  doctrine,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  The  gra- 
dual increase  of  knowledge  and  morality  has  led  to  a  diminished  use  and  an 
increased  negation  of  this  abominable  dogma. 

In  spite  of  religion  various  superstitions  became  gradually  objects  of  ridicule; 
witchcraft  and  necromancy,  though  long  obstinately  defended,  vanished  by  degrees; 
the  age  of  faith  began  to  decline  when  the  age  of  knowledge  commenced,  and 
science  and  infidelity  have  marched  hand  in  hand  ever  since  the  reformation 
claimed  for  mankind  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  opened  the  road  for  every 
man's  escape  from  the  shackles  of  spiritual  despotism.  Protestantism  is,  in  fact, 
the  necessary  intermediate  state  between  slavery  and  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  exist  for  a  time. 

Although  modern  Protestantism  has  never  pretended  to  miraculous  powers,  yet 
Protestant  pious  frauds  have  always  abounded,  and  abound  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  a  gross  fraud  to  represent  Luther  as  an  estimable  and  virtuous  man,  to  gloss 
over  and  conceal  the  infamous  characters  and  obviously  interested  motives  of  many 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  reformation,  in  England  particularly,  as  Protestant 
writers  have  done.  Awful  interpositions  of  Providence,  exaggerated  and  fictitious 
accounts  of  death-bed  scenes,  both  of  believers  and  infidels,  the  lying  reports  of 
missionaries,  and,  in  particular,  the  long  evangelical  speeches  they  are  so  fond  of 
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putting  into  the  mouths  of  their  converts,  are  instances  of  Protestant  pious  frauds. 
Such  are  also  the  outrageous  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  regarding  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practice.  But  even  these  mitigated  forms  of  pious  fraud  are  falling 
into  disrepute;  times  are  changed;  Romanist  miracles,  at  least  in  England,  have 
become  very  rare,  and  Protestant  saints  no  longer  boast  openly  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, or  relate  their  conferences  with  God  and  the  devil,  as  Luther  did  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Undecimus. 

THE  <ATHEN^UM»  AND  THE  'PHASES  OF  FAITH.' 


I^OuR  correspondent,  '  Panthea,'  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Atkenceum  in  cor- 
rection of  errors  into  which  a  critic  in  that  paper  has  fallen,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Newman's  last  work.  The  letter  not  appearing  in  the  Athenceum,  it  was  given 
publicity  to  by  the  editor  of  the  Leader^  and  we  take  from  the  'Open  Council'  of 
that  paper  the  following,  which  deserves  preservation.  The  notice  of  the  Athe- 
nceiim,  and  the  review  of  the  *  Phases  of  Faith'  in  the  British  Quarterly  of  Dr. 
Vaughan,  just  published,  form  two  extraordinary  examples  of  critical  and  reli- 
gious injustice. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenoeum. 

The  Athenaeum  for  June  1  (No.  1179,  p.  583)  contains  the  following  passages,  in 
a  notice  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  recently  published  *  Phases  of  Faith :' — 

*  In  the  progress  from  phase  to  phase  Mr.  Newman's  work  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Mr.  Henning's ;  and  though  he  never  once  alludes  to  the  volume  of  the 
preceding  inquirer,  this  resemblance  of  the  two  arguments  is  so  striking,  thai  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  the  one  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
other.  The  Christian  theism  into  which  Mr.  Henning  emerged  is  also  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  spiritualism  of  Mr.  Newman.  The  reader  of  Henning  will 
scarcely  find  a  new  fact  or  thought  in  !Newman — we  doubt  whether  such  a  coinci- 
dence is  likely  to  be  considered  accidental.' 

Will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  Newman's 
work  and  the  *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Christianity'  of  Mr.  Hennell  (the  mis- 
print of  whose  name  I  see  is  corrected  in  the  last  Athenceum)y  which  is,  I  conclude^ 
the  work  you  allude  to  ? 

1.  Mr.  Newman's  '  Phases  of  Faith'  has  this  essential  peculiarity:  it  is  not  a 
system  but  an  autobiography.  The  author  presents  his  criticisms  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred  to  himself;  the  only  unity  of  the  book  is  that  of  his  own 
mind.  Mr.  Hennell's  '  Inquiry,'  on  the  contrary,  shows  nothing  of  this  gradual 
'progress  from  phase  to  phase.'  It  is  a  systematised  account  of  the  results  of 
thought,  the  author's  process  of  arriving  at  them  not  being  described. 

2.  The  first  105  pages  of  Mr.  Newman's  book  are  occupied  exclusively  with 
thoughts  on  church  government  and  the  doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the 
trinity,  atonement,  and  eternal  punishments.  Of  all  these  Mr.  Hennell  says 
nothing  whatever.  He  appears  to  set  out  from  a  Unitarian  stand-point,  and  his 
book  is  solely  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  prophecies 
supposed  to  refer  to  it.  And  his  'Christian  Theism'  carries  on  the  subject  with 
'  reflections  on  the  direction  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  men  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  after  their  relinquishment  of  their  belief  in  miraculous  revelations.' 
(See  preface.) 

3.  Of  the  remaining  129  pages  of  Mr.  Newman's  book,  about  half  is  devoted  to 
the  same  subjects  as  Mr.  H.'s  *  Inquiry;'  and  whei'e  the  two  writers  are  discuss- 
ing the  same  topics,  they  do  very  frequently  arrive  at  the  same  results.  But  a 
large  number  of  these  results  have  been  arrived  at  by  many  others,  both  public 
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and  private,  before  and  since  ;  and  often  demonstrably  without  aid  from  previous 
records.  It  might  be  desirable  that  each  inquirer  should,  when  recording  his  pro- 
gress, state  precisely  how  much  was  suggested  to  him  by  others,  and  how  much 
occurred  to  him  independently ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Newman  may  have 
been  assisted  by  more  books  than  those  to  which  he  distinctly  refers,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says,  '  To  another  broad  fact  I  had  been  astonishingly  blind, 
though  the  truth  of  it  flashed  upon  me  as  soon  as  I  heard  it  named.''  (P.  180.)  But 
to  class  the  absence  of  such  full  reference  in  so  brief  a  record  as  wilful  plagiarism 
is  surely  ungenerous,  if  not  unjust.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Newman 
and  Mr.  Hennell  frequently  attach  very  different  degrees  of  prominence  to  the 
same  points.  The  discrepancies  of  the  two  genealogies,  which  Mr.  H.,  even  in  his 
elaborate  work,  passes  with  a  brief  statement,  possessed  for  Mr.  Newman  a  serious 
importance.  Mr.  Hennell's  theory  of  the  resurrection  is  not  even  alluded  to  in 
Newman's  work,  and  many  similar  variations  may  be  observed. 

4.  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  on  the  Christian  evidences  are  interspersed  through- 
out with  criticisms  on  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  Mr.  Hen- 
nell does  not  enter. 

5.  Finally,  Mr.  N.'s  disquisitions  on  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  the  whole 
question,  indicate  a  very  different  temperament,  both  religious  and  intellectual, 
from  Mr.  Hennell's.  "Without  disparaging  the  latter  in  any  way,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  Mr.  Newman's  spiritual  nature  is  far  deeper  and  richer;  and  that 
while  Mr.  H.'s  work  is  chiefly  a  work  of  theology  alone,  Mr.  Newman's  is  a  con- 
tribfltion  to  the  literature  of  religion.  ^  S.  i).  C. 

THE   DEATH    OF    T.  SIMMONS    MACKINTOSH. 


Mr.  Mackintosh,  some  years  Social  Missionary,  and  so  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  '  Electric  Theory  of  the  Universe,'  has  just  perished  in  the  Illinois 
river.  The  following  notice  is  taken  from  the  Ottawa  Journal: — 'Mr.  T.  S. 
Mackintosh,  formerly  employed  in  this  office,  was  drowned  on  last  Sunday  after- 
noon, while  bathing  in  the  Illinois  river  at  this  place.  He  was  attempting  to  swim 
across  the  river,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  bank,  when,  either  from  ex- 
haustion or  a  violent  cramp  that  seized  him,  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  A  number 
of  persons  were  present  at  the  time,  but  all  efforts  to  save  him  proved  of  no  avail. 
His  body  was  taken  out  about  four  hours  afterwards,  and  transferred  to  its  last 
resting-place  in  the  cemetery  below  Ottawa.' 

In  most  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  many  will  be  sad  to  hear  of  this  event. 
The  words  in  which  the  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Journal  concludes  this  notice  betrays 
the  precise  feeling,  half  apologetical  and  deeply  regretful,  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  in- 
spired among  his  friends  : — '  "  Mack,"  like  many  other  men,  had  his  failings,  but 
a  warmer  or  more  generous  heart  seldom  beats  within  the  bosom  of  man.  Those 
only  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  acquaintanceship  can  appreciate  his  real  worth,  or 
feel  the  loss  of  his  untimely  death.     He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.' 

Mr.  Mackintosh  has  a  wife  in  England  and  two  children,  a  son  and  daughtei*. 
The  son,  who  is  in  Birmingham,  and  who  has  made  great  and  laudable  sacrifices 
to  support  his  mother  and  sister,  has  also  made  great  progress  in  his  studies,  and 
promises  to  attain  to  the  powers  of  his  father. 

Will  the  person  who  sent  Mr.  Buchanan  the  scrap  from  the  Ottawa  Journal^ 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  furnish  us  with  his  address,  as  the 
family  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  have  had  no  private  communication,  are  anxious 
to  learn  farther  particulars  ?  G.  J.  H. 
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Eyamtnati0u  at  tT)C  PrciSs. 


Deities  at  a  Discount. — The  following  is  the  first  speech  in  *  Alcestis  Tra- 
vestied lately  published  at  Oxford,  and  performing  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London  : 

Apollo.     Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  My  oracles  don't  get,  upon  my  word, 

Apollo —  A  common  hearing  from  the  common  herd — 

Although  I  frankly  own  it  doesn't  follow  Not  e'en  a  votive  kid,  much  less  a  nice 

From  my  costume  ;  no  matter,  let  that  be,  '  Go-in  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice.' 

Although  in  hat  and  hessians,  I  am  he.  Our  temples,  which  were  crowned  in  former 

The  fact  is,  'twixt  ourselves,  I  plainly  see  day                                              [and  say 

it  is                                              [deities.  With  leaves  of  laurel,  now  they  leaves, 

All  up  with  us — this  age  don't  care  for  They  wont  give  laurel  where  they  can't 

And  with  our  attributes  there's  no  deceiv-  o-hey.                                     [thronged, 

ing  it,                                              [in  it.  With     votaries    the    shrine's    no    longer 

My  lyre  for  instance — people  don't  believe  And  grievously  our  sacred  rites  are  wronged 

The  vulgar  rabble's  wiser  than  the  sages  By  men  who,  changing  all  their  vows  to 

Of    those    delightful    green    old    middle  cursing;s, 

ages.  Begin  to  talk  about  the  '  rights  of  persons  :' 

Then  they  respected  altars!  ah!  things  I  If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  for  myself,  I 

trow  Must  really  give  up  trade,  and   shut   up 

In  every  respect  are  altered  now  !  Delphi. 

An  Ill-used  Commandment. — The  following  letter  appears  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  July  22nd  :— ^  Sir, — I  am  one  of  a  highly  respectable,  not  to 
say  divine,  family  of  ten  brethren  ;  and  I  trouble  you,  sir,  with  this  communication 
at  the  present  moment  in  consequence  of  an  exalted  degree  of  respect  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  fourth  member  of  our  united  circle,  whilst  I  who  stand  second  on 
the  list  am  obliged,  with  others  of  our  ten,  to  put  up  with  habitual  and  studied 
disregard.  Our  family  is  located  in  a  very  ancient  settlement,  Exodus,  chap,  xx., 
in  which  locality,  verse  4,  my  os  frontis  thus  presents  itself — "  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  image  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  Heaven 
above  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  uilder  the  earth." 
Now,  what  I  tell  my  relative,  number  four,  is  this — If  you  persist  in  a  literal  at- 
tention to  your  commands,  why  may  not  I,  who  am  your  elder,  claim  a  similar 
share  of  public  support  on  my  behalf?  In  which  claim  should  I  be  successful, 
farewell  every  sculptured  figure  of  the  human  forrh  divine  !  Farewell  those  noble 
works  "  graven  by  art  and  man's  device,"  enshrined  (like  myself  and  nine  brethren) 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  St.  Peter's  Abbey  1  Farewell  to  the  statues  of  Wel- 
lington, and  others  not  less  renowned,  which  meet  Britons  in  every  part  of  their 
metropolis  !  Farewell,  too,  to  the  newly  and  affectionately-indulged  idea  of  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity  the  sculptured  likeness  of  that  truly  poor  man's  friend  so 
lately  taken  hence  !  That  the  fourth  member  of  our  family  circle  will  obstinately 
pursue  his  own  bent  in  this  matter  is  what  I  greatly  fear.  I  have,  however, 
cautioned  him  to  beware,  lest  his  too  great  desire  for  outward  respect  should  one 
day  leave  him  not  even  standing  room  whereon  to  submit  himself  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  his  too  literal  and  ceremonial  worshippers.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  much  neglected 
— The  Second  Commandment.' 

The  Four  Characteristics. — The  Hebrew  was  mighty  by  the  power  of  faith, 
the  Greek  by  knowledge  and  art,  the  Roman  by  arms:  but  the  might  of  the 
modern  man  is  placed  in  work.  This  is  shown  by  the  peculiar  pride  of  each. 
,  The  pride  of  the  Hebrew  was  in  religion,  the  pride  of  the  Greek  was  in  wisdom, 
the  pride  of  the  Roman  was  in  power,  the  pride  of  the  modern  man  is  placed  in 
wealth. — Rev.  Henry  Giles. 
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Mechanical  Religion. — The  most  curious  feature  of  the  Calmuc  system  of 
religion  is  their  mode  of  praying  by  means  of  machinery.  '  It  consists  of  hollow 
wooden  cylinders,  of  different  sizes,  filled  with  Tangud  writings.  The  cylinders 
are  painted  with  red  stripes,  and  adorned  with  handsome  gilt  letters,  in  the  San- 
scrit character,  commonly  containing  the  formula  Omma  in  bad  msechum  ;  each 
of  these  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  axis,  which  goes  through  a  square  frame  ;  this  frame 
is  capable  of  being  shut  up  flat,  and  is  formed  upon  a  small  scale,  much  like  a 
weaver's  shearing  machine.  Where  the  lower  parts  of  the  frame  cross,  there  is  a 
hole,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns;  by  means  of  a  string  which  is  attached 
to  a  crank  in  the  spindle,  the  machine  can  be  kept  in  motion,  so  that  the  cylinder 
turns  in  the  frame,  like  a  grindstone  (only  upright)  upon  its  axis.  Before  the 
fire  at  Sarpeta,  we  had  two  large  Kurdus  of  this  kind,  with  Tangud  writings  of  all 
sorts,  rolled  one  upon  another  round  the  spindle,  in  the  inside  of  this  cylinder,  to 
the  length  altogether  of  some  hundred  feet.  These  paper  mills  perform  a  much 
more  important  office  than  a  rosary,  which  only  assists  the  person  who  prays.  The 
Moguls  believe  that  it  is  meritorious  respectfully  to  set  in  motion  (whether  by 
wind  or  otherwise)  such  writings  as  contain  prayers  and  other  religious  documents, 
that  the  noise  of  these  scraps  of  theology  may  reach  the  gods,  and  bring  down 
their  blessing.  As  these  prayer  machines  usually  contain  the  Tangud  fermuls, 
which  is  serviceable  to  all  living  creatures,  (repeated  it  may  be  ten  thousand  times, 
so  that  there  is  a  multiplication  of  power  like  that  in  the  English  machines,  equi- 
valent to  the  labour  of  so  many  individuals) — as  prayer  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
carried  on  like  a  wholesale  manufactory,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  prayer  mills 
are  so  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Moguls.  An  ingenious  con- 
trivance this,  for  storming  heaven  with  the  least  possible  trouble.' — Zurick^s  Travels 
in  Calmuc  Tartary. 

The  Elocutionist  and  his  Bishop. — When  ray  father  came  over,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  Some  actors,  who  heard  him 
read,  advised  him  to  go  on  the  stage ;  but  he  was  too  proud  for  that,  and  went  into 
the  Church.  He  was  ordained  by  the  celebrated  Lowth,  then  Bishop  of  London ; 
and  he  soon  became  so  popular  that  the  bishop  sent  for  him,  and  remonstrated 
against  his  preaching  so  many  charity  sermons.  He  said  it  was  ostentatious  in  a 
clergyman,  and  that  he  saw  his  name  in  too  many  advertisements.  My  father 
thought  it  strange,  but  acquiesced.  It  is  true,  he  preached  a  great  many  of  these 
sermons.  I  am  told  that  for  a  whole  year  he  did  nothing  else  ;  and  perhaps  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  a  little  startling  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  remember  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  Litany  where  the  reader 
prays  for  his  deliverance  *  in  the  hour  of  death  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,'  he 
used  to  make  a  pause  at  the  word  '  death,'  and  drop  his  voice  on  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  The  effect  was  striking  ;  but  repetition  must  have  hurt  it.  I  am  afraid 
it  was  a  little  theatrical.  His  delivery,  however,  was  so  much  admired  by  those 
who  thought  themselves  the  best  judges,  that  Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of  the  late 
Sheridan,  came  up  to  him  one  day  after  service,  in  the  vestry,  and  complimented 
him  on  having  profited  so  well  from  his  Treatise  on  Reading  the  Liturgy,  My 
father  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  he  had  never  seen  it. — Autobiography  of  Leigh 
Hunt, 

People  can  be  Converted  if  they  will. — A  chaplain  at  one  of  our  state 
prisons  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  his  parishioners  were.  '  All  under  conviction  !' 
was  the  answer. — Vale's  New  York  Independent  Beacon, 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


HOW    TO    CURE    THE    PATIENTS    IN    THE    GREAT    LUNATIC 

ASYLUM. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  ROBERT  COOPER. 

Sir, — In  former  times  it  was  the  practice  of  medical  men  to  contend  against  and 
coerce  their  lunatic  patients — a  practice  which  was  not  only  cruel,  but  most  ob- 
structive to  the  process  of  cure.  This  barbarous  mode  of  treatment  is  now  aban- 
doned in  all  well-regulated  lunatic  asylums,  and  with  the  most  happy  results. 
The  modern  physician  calms  his  patient  instead  of  exasperating  him — avoids  con- 
tradicting him  upon  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  insanity — and,  by  exercising  his 
brain  in  other  and  agreeable  modes  of  thought,  gradually  subdues  and  I'emoves 
the  morbid  excitability  which  constituted  his  disease.  It  was  not '  false  delicacy,' 
but  true  humanity,  and  an  improved  perception  of  what  was  most  likely  to  benefit 
the  afflicted  suflferer,  that  suggested  this  new  and  far  more  successful  course. 

This  is  the  principle  of  action  which  I  think  likely  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  the  superstitious  lunatics  in  our  great  lunatic  asylum.  If  we 
meddle  with  his  churches,  priests,  &c.,  we  excite  his  frenzy  and  aggravate  his  dis- 
order. Let  us  leave  them  alone — and  leave  the  patient  alone,  too,  when  his 
insane  excitement  is  upon  him.  His  churches,  and  priests,  and  irrational  books, 
&c.,  derive  their  power  from  his  complaint.  It  is  because  he  is  insane  that  they 
affect  him  as  they  do.  Upon  us,  who  have  not  the  disease,  they  have  no  such  in- 
fluence. They  are  the  effects  of  his  superstitious  insanity,  rather  than  its  causes ; 
for  they  originated  in  it,  are  maintained  by  it,  and  would  cease  to  have  any  power 
over  him,  and  gradually  cease  to  exist  (except  some  of  thern  as  curiosities),  if  his 
insanity  were  removed.  It  is  true  they  react  upon  the  patient,  and  keep  up  his 
disease;  but,  if  we  meddle  with  them  roughly,  we,  too,  act  injuriously  upon  him, 
and  cause  him  to  adhere  to  them  with  increased  tenacity.  They  are,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  his  disease.  The  real  cause  lies  deeper.  It  is  the  absence  of  knowledge 
upon  certain  subjects.  Let  us  give  our  patient  this  knowledge  in  his  lucid  inter- 
vals, and  it  will  gradually  subdue  and  remove  his  complaint. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  convincing  a  man  that  certain  ideas  are 
erroneous,  and  giving  him  true  ideas.  The  latter  may  be  effected  without  contest ; 
and,  when  effected,  necessarily  destroys  all  opposing  notions,  and  substitutes 
positive  truth  in  their  place.  The  former  requires  a  direct  attack  upon  previously- 
received  convictions — and,  even  when  successful,  may  only  replace  one  error  with 
another.  For  we  may  know  what  is  false,  and  yet  be  very  far  from  knowing  what 
is  true. 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  mission  of  the  modern  reformer  and  that  of 
the  reformers  of  past  times.  They  destroyed,  or  attempted  to  destroy,  error  by 
open,  violent,  hostile  attack — and,  when  successful,  only  put  another  error,  or 
nothing  at  all,  in  its  place.  We  have  to  destroy  error — indirectly,  but  far  more 
efficiently — not  by  violence  or  hostility,  but  by  reason  and  kindness — not  by 
attacking  it,  but  by  teaching  truth — not  to  substitute  for  it  another  error,  which 
will  leave  the  world  little  better  than  it  was  before,  but  to  establish  most  impor- 
tant practical  truths,  which  will  emancipate  society  from  physical  and  moral  evil, 
and  will  introduce  the  reign  of  truth  and  justice  and  benevolence,  to  control  the 
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destinies  of  the  human  family  from  the  time  of  its  commencement  as  long  as  man 
shall  continue  to  exist  upon  the  earth. 

There  are  certain  simple  facts,  and  truths  deduced  from  those  facts,  in  general 
and  cerebral  physiology  which,  when  known,  will  make  the  existence  of  old  super- 
stitious irrationalities,  in  those  who  know  them,  as  impossible  as  the  coexistence 
in  the  same  place  of  light  and  darkness.  These  are  the  remedies  by  the  judicious 
administering  of  which  we  shall  the  most  effectually  produce  mental  health  and 
wisdom  and  happiness  in  our  hitherto  ignorant,  insane,  and  miserable  brothers 
and  sisters.  T. 


PECULIAR    VIEW     OF     GOVERNMENT. 


Friend,— Please  allow  me  a  little  space  for  comment  on  what  you  offer  in 
reply  to  my  last.  You  assume  that  government  taxes  you  for  the'  suppression  of 
crime.  Verily,  nay.  It  taxes  you  for  the  purpose  of  monopolising  crime,  not  for 
suppressing  it.  Need  I  multiply  words  in  proof  of  it?  If  we  regard  crime  as  the 
transgression  of  the  law  of  love,  as  the  active  preponderance  of  the  selfish  animal 
propensities  over  the  moral  faculties  of  our  nature,  where  shall  we  find  so  com- 
plete a  manifestation  of  crime  as  in  the  daily  deeds  of  &.11  governments  ?  Had  not 
our  worship  of  brute  force  deprived  us  of  our  common  sense,  we  should  see  that 
the  most  obvious  dictates  of  morality  required  us  to  forswear  our  allegiance  to 
government,  rather  than  to  ask  it  to  superintend  education.  Can  we  not  find 
better  employment  than  that  of  choosing  between  the  two  evils,  of  having  a  go- 
vernment carrying  on  its  villanies  in  their  naked  deformity,  or  behind  the  mask  of 
education?  To  ask  slaveholders  to  treat  their  slaves  kindly,  to  feed  and  clothe 
them,  and  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  is  a  base  compromise  with  the  impu- 
dent robbers,  and  a  bitter  mockery  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  sufferers.  Give  them 
liberty,  and  liberty  will  educate  and  do  all  else  for  them  they  need.  They  may 
abuse  their  freedom  and  commit  crime,  but  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  it  as 
their  masters.  That  morality  ought  to  be  branded  with  reprobation  whose  frowns 
and  punishments  are  only  for  unlicensed  crime.  A  few  of  the  victims  of  govern- 
ment oppression  have  surely  as  much  right  to  poison  their  relatives,  with  the 
viexV^of  a  temporary  advantage,  as  the  government  has  to  poison  the  inhabitants  of 
China,  and  kill  them  outright  when  they  refuse  to  swallow.  A  Rush  or  the 
Mannings  are  as  justified  in  gi'atifying  their  revenge,  or  in  removing  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  their  greed  or  ambition,  as  the  Queen  and  her  accomplices  are  in 
deliberating  and  executing  their  vengeance  upon  the  poor  Affghans,  or  in  starving 
to  death  the  Irish.  Education  is  wanted  to  prevent  poor  peasants  from  burning 
corn-stacks — and  the  education  is  sought  at  the  hands  of  those  who  burn  cities,  and 
butcher  their  inhabitants,  and  pray  over  their  work,  and  give  God  thanks  when 
they  succeed  !  I  respectfully  challenge  the  Reasoner  to  show  the  reasonableness 
of  asking  such  a  combination  of  ignorance  and  crime  to  pi'omote  intelligence  and 
virtue. 

Derby.  George  Sunter,  jun. 

[These  are  assertions  about  government  painful  to  read,  as  they  are  written 
from  the  Anarchical  basis,  and  in  that  temper  which  sees  a  knave  in  every  political 
officer.  In  reply  to  '  the  challenge,'  it  may  be  said  briefly,  that  believing  govern- 
ments to  be  wiser  and  better  than  Mr.  Sunter  describes  them,  we  ask  of  them  that 
which  he  cannot.  More  might  be  said,  but  it  would  involve  a  political  contro- 
versy out  of  place  here. — Ed.] 
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A  WOMAN  BURNING  THE  '  LOGIC  OF  DEATH.' 


Dear  Sir, — I  dare  say  you  remember  paying  us  a  visit  during  your  stay  in 
Yorkshire,  and  1  can  assure  you  that  some  of  us  very  well  remember  your  visit, 
and  will  long  think  of  the  principles  you  propounded  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
advice  you  gave  us.  In  order  that  we  may  more  thoroughly  understand  you  prin- 
ciples, a  few  of  us  have  commenced  taking  the  Reasoner,  also  we  purchased  a  few 
copies  of  the  '  Logic  of  Death ;'  and,  as  we  have  no  desire  to  keep  back  any  truth 
or  truths  that  may  be  useful  to  our  fellow  men,  we  have  lent  them  to  any  of  our 
neighbours  who  were  willing  to  read  them.  I  lent  one  to  a  near  neighbour,  and, 
when  he  was  about  to  return  it,  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  He  told  me  he 
thought  there  was  some  very  good  reasoning  in  it ;  but  his  wife,  hearing  what  we 
were  speaking  about,  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  burned,  and  seemed  extremely 
anxious  to  commit  it  to  the  flames :  and  in  order  that  I  might  see  what  bigotry 
would  do,  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  care  to  prevent  her.  She  immediately  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  woman's  will,  to  the  fireside,  grasped  the  tongs,  and  with  them 
laid  hold  of  the  book  and  committed  it  to  the  flames.  Let  me  observe,  she  is  not 
one  who  is  joined  to  any  religious  sect — it  is  the  result  of  early  training.  Men 
and  women  who  are  as  vile  and  as  wretched  as  ignorance  and  vice  can  make  them, 
but  who  have  been  trained  in  the  religious  schools  of  our  day,  are  seemingly  as 
ready  to  burn  or  be  burned  at  the  stake  as  the  most  wild,  fanatical  sectarian  in  the 
world.  I  could  not  but  pity  the  weakness  of  the  poor  woman,  and  I  trust  it  will 
be  the  means  of  inducing  me  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  spreading  truth. 

Keighley,  Thomas  Holt. 


GLASGOW     ANTI-THEOLOGICAL     SOCIETY. 


Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  communicate  unto  you  the  agreeable  intelligence,  as 
a  sign  of  the  times,  that  a  society  of  the  above  description  has  recently  been 
formed  here  (Glasgow);  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  spirit  and  energy  which 
numbers  have  already  evidenced  to  become  members,  it  is  likely  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  overthrow  of  the  false  theologies  of  the  age.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  old,  and  upwards  of  forty  members  have  already  flocked  to  our  standard. 
We  held  our  first  public  discussion  on  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  inst.,  in  the 
Communist  Hall,  81,  Nelson  Street.  Subject :  '  Is  it  an  error  to  ascribe  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  an  intelligence  superior  to  human.' 
A  very  animated  debate  ensued  thereon,  and  the  subject  was  adjourned  till 
August  1st. 

Our  present  proceedings  are  confined  to  a  series  of  public  discussions  upon  the 
more  abstract  theological  dogmas ;  but  we  intend,  as  soon  as  we  get  a  footing,  to 
commence  and  give  lectures  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  city  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, also  to  distribute  tracts,  in  order  to  awaken  largely  a  spirit  of  deep  and 
searching  inquiry.  Yours  faithfully, 

37,  West  College  St.,  Anderston,  Glasgow,  James  Wilkie,  Sec. 

Aug.  2nd,  1850. 

FREETHINKING    DENIED. 


Sir, — We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  an  incon- 
gruity common  in  the  atheistical  world,  or  amongst  those  who  claim  to  be  *  com- 
plete dissenters,'  not  sanctioned  by  anything  but  custom.  We  ask  those  who 
believe  or  know  man  to  be  a  necessary  agent,  or  a  creature  of  circumstances,  if  he 
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is  not  also  a  necessary  thinker,  therefore  it  follows  that  he  is  not  a  free-thinker  or 
free-inquirer.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  freethinking  unless  man  be  a  free 
^gent.  According  to  theologians  own  showing,  God  himself  is  not  free,  for  they 
say  he  cannot  be.  We  say  he  cannot  punish  the  virtuous  or  reward  the  vicious. 
Reasoning  thus,  the  creator  is  not  free,  therefore  the  created  cannot  be,  except  we 
say  he  has  created  something  greater  than  himself  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
which  to  us  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

You  take  great  pains  to  enforce  what  you  call  modern  freethinking :  we  have  a 
Freethinher* s  Magazine^  too,  committing  the  same  error.  "We  ask,  is  it  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  understanding  is  the  subject  of  evidence,  therefore 
compelled  to  think  as  it  does  think,  and  cannot  think  otherwise.  We,  as  atheists, 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  We  affirm  from  the  evidence 
we  have,  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  a  God.  We  once  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  but  now  we  cannot;  and  why?  because  we  were  compelled  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry,  and  we  found  that  there  was  no  real  evidence  to  support  such  an 
existence. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire.  R.  Ryder,  W.  Stirk. 

P.S.  We  ask  Mr.  H.,  in  particular,  the  following  question.  Mr.  Bowes 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  platfoi^m,  in  Bradford,  Mr.  Holyoake  at  the  other;  Mr. 
B.  asserts  that  he  is  a  free  agent,  Mr.  H.  calls  himself  a  freethinker,  what  is  the 
real  difference  betwixt  you  ? 


[Mr.  Bowes  considers  himself  a  free  agent  above  law^  Mr.  Holyoake  a  freethinker 
without /mr.  A  free  agent  is  one  whose  will  is  not  subject  to  influence  under  the 
law  of  circumstance.  Freethinker  is  a  relative  term.  It  is  not  intended  to  mean 
absolute  freedom  from  the  universal  law  of  necessity,  but  simply  freedom  from 
that  law  of  the  church  and  custom  which  forbids  wide  thinking  under  eternal 
penalties — it  means  freedom  from  the  intimidation  which  represents  thinking  on 
all  subjects  as  dangerous,  or  even  offensive  to  the  preached  God.  Thus  in  addi- 
tion to  the  restraints  which  time,  nature,  and  circumstance  may  put  upon  us, 
clerical  fulminations  further  put  upon  us  their  serious  restraints — one  free  from 
these  restraints  and  fears  calls  himself  a/rgethinker  in  such  sense,  and  we  think 
without  '  incongruity.' — Ed.] 

A     MODEST      INQUIRY. 


Sir, —  You  will  greatly  oblige  (and  perhaps  dispel  a  cloud  of  mist  which  at 
present  dims  my  mental  eyes)  by  answering  as  follows  in  your  next  number  of  the 
Reasoner : — 

How  came  mind,  or  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  to  exist  ?  and  by  what  power  are 
they  sustained  while  in  being  ? 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  R.  S. 

[This  is  what  we  want  to  know. — Ed.] 

THE  PADDINGTON  FREE  INQUIRERS. 


Sir, — About  three  months  since,  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  were  apprised  of 
the  formation  of  a  Free  Inquirers'  Society  in  Paddington,  and  I  have  now  the 
pleasing  task  of  announcing  its  complete  success.  With  ample  funds  for  the  pro- 
secution of  its  objects,  the  society  earnestly  desires  the  support  of  friends,  to 
render  our  teaching  complete  and  widely  distributed.  Though  beyond  the  fear  of 
failure,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  an  equal  evil — that  of  a  lukewarm  agitation 
— if  we  are  not  zealously  supported. 

British  Coffee  House,  Edgware  Road.  Salvator. 
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NOTIC]EJ. 


Mr.  Holyoake  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  upon  a  new  work,  comprising  a 
Historical  Vindication  of  the  principles  and  policy  represented  by  the  Reasoner^ 
particulars  of  which  will  be  shortly  announced. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Aug.  1 6th  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'  The  National  Reform  League.'  18th  [7i]>  a 
Lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— August  18th  [11 J  a.m.] 
a  Lecture. 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  60,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 
bican, City.— August  14th  [8^]  W.  W.  Broom, 
'Thomas  Paine's  Life  and  Works.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.  —  August  l6th  [8^],  Discussion,  'How 
should  Sunday  be  observed  ?' 

Temperance  Hall,  1,  Warner  Place,  Hackney 
Road.— August  18th  [7^],  a  lecture. 

N^ow  ready,  complete,  Price  One  Shilling,  per  post 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 

THE     PEOPLE'S     REVIEW 

OF 

LITERATURE   AND  POLITICS. 

Excelsior ! 

F4dited  hy  Friends  of  '  Order  and  Progress.^ 

CONTENTS : 

Art  before  the  Exhibition  —  Literature  of 
American  Individuality— The  Infinity  of  Beauty 
— Benefit  Building  Societies— Calculations  of  Pro- 
gress—The Correspondent — On  the  Cure  of  Cata- 
ract—Ancient and  Modern  Notions  of  Democracy. 
— The  Democratic  Review — Elliott's  Last  Poems — 
Constitutional  Parallels  between  England  and 
Hungary— Blue  Book  of  the  Factory  Question — 
Fox,  Newman,  and  Froude  —  The  Politics  and 
Prospects  of  Germany — History  of  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge— Importance  of  the  Polish  Question  in 
the  Politics  of  Europe —  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine — The  Looker- On— Mazzini's  Letter  to 
the  French  Ministers— National  Evils  and  Prac- 
tical Remedies — The  New  Philosophy — Question 
of  Foreign  Colonisation  Debated — Recent  Novels 
— Popular  Doctrines  Repressive  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary  Tendency — The  Science  of  Diet — Strafford 
the  Despot  from  Principle — Strafford,  the  Despot 
in  Practice— History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace— 
Tiuth-Seeker  and  Present  Age— Twenty-six  Cuts 
at  the  Times,  by  Bob  Thin— Tracts  on  Christian 
Socialism. 

C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every  Saturday , 
THE     LEADER, 

A   Weekly   Newspaper,  Price  Siipence. 

The  right  of  every  Opinion  to  its  own  free 
utterance  is  the  master  principle  of  the  Leader. 

Earnest  convictions  on  the  Questions  of  the 
Day — Political,  Social,  and  Religious — are  discus- 
sed with  reverential  freedom,  in  language  direct 
and  unequivocal. 

The  special  function  of  the  Journal  is  to  bring 
out  the  real  opinions  of  the  day,  in  order  to  their 
thorough  discussion  and  fulfilment  in  action.  To 
guarantee  its  own  candour,  the  new  Journal  offers 
a  department  in  its  columns  (the  '  Open  Council ') 
open  to  correspondents  who  may  desire  to  contro- 
vert its  opinions,  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
necessary  rules  as  to  space  and  decorum  ot  tone. 
The  Leader  challenges  a  fair  attention  and  manly  ' 


opposition  from  those  who  uphold  the  received 
views  and  professions  which  may  be  called  in 
question. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

Is    NOW     INCORPORATED     WITH     THK    '  LEADER,' 

And  in  future  the 
ASSOCIATIVE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WEEK, 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD, 

Will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Leader. 
Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  Jun.,  265,  Strand, 
London  ;   and  sold  by  all  News  Agents. 

Now  Ready,  No.  3  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 

11KE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.    32  Pages. 

Contents : — The  Theological  Reviewer.  The 
Political  Reviewer.  Literary  Larceny.  The  Theo- 
logy of  Nature.  The  Genuine  Gibbon.  Reviews  of 
Books:  '  Latter- Day  Pamphlets,'  '  Grim  Religion  ; 
or,  the  New  Sunday  Bill.'  Correspoikdence  ;  A 
Few  Words  about  Education. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row. 

rnHE    LIFE    and    CHARACTER    of   HENRY 

i      HETHERINGTON 0  2 

The  Trial  of  H.  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy  0'  g6 

Cheap  Salvation.     By  H.  Hetherington..  ..  0  3 

Speech  of  Robert  Emmett    0  1 

Doubts  of  Infidels    0  3 

Important  Examination  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    By  M.  de  Voltaire 0  6 

Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles 0  3 
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Boards    1  0 

Protestants'  Proeress  Irom  Church  of  Eng- 

landism  to  infidelity l  o 

Diderot's  Thoughts  on  Religion 0  1 

I  am  an  Infidel,  Why  are  you  a  Christian  ? 

By  C.  Southwell    0  2 

Existence  of  God  disproved  by  Believers  in 

God.    By  C.  Southwell o  2 

Socialism  Made  Easy.     By  C.  Southwell    ..  0  2 
Christianity  Proved  Idolatry.    By  C.  South- 
well   0  6 

London  :  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster- row. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well,  aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
por  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  pre  paid,  attended 
to. 
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Who  undertakes  to  answer  any  Christian   Inquirer,  with  at  least  as  much  courtesy  aa   Christians 
usually  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  them. 

J,  Butterworth  informs  us  that  the  Anni- 
versary Sermons  of  the  Wesleyan  Asso- 
ciation Chapel,  Hey  wood,  were  preached 
on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  July,  when  the 
Kev.  J.  Guttridge,  minister  of  the 
chapel,  defined  the  soul  thus :  '  The 
soul  is  a  substance  distinct  from  matter ^ 
it  cannot  be  divided,  it  cannot  be  seen, 
nor  it  cannot  be  handled.'  Mr.  B. 
hopes  we  will  insert  it  in  the  Beasoner, 
that  the  rev.  gentleman's  definition  of 
man's  immortal  soul  may  be  known.  ^ 
The  newspapers  report  that  at  a  religious 
anniversary  in  England,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  very  excellent  but  eccentric  clergyman 
was  called  on  to  close  the  meeting  with 
prayer  ;  and,  as  the  exercises  had  been 
protracted  to  an  unusually  late  hour,  and 
many  of  the  audience  had  already  left 
the  house  from  excessive  fatigue,  he 
was  requested  to  ofiFer  a  short  prayer 

which  he  did  in  the  words  following  : 

'  O  Lord,  forgive  the  tediousness  of  the 
speakers,  and  the  weariness  of  the 
hearers.  Amen.'— We  do  not  see  any 
'  eccentricity '  at  all  in  this,  unless  good 
sense  in  a  clergyman  is  eccentricity. 
'  Under  a  system  of  freedom,'  says  F.  Bas- 
tiat,  in  a  recently-published  pamphlet 
on  educational  reform,  '  the  clergy  will 
not  rule  instruction,  but  instruction  will 
rule  the  clergy.  The  clergy  will  not  be 
able  to  stamp  their  character  upon  the 
age ;  but  the  age  will  mould  the  clergy 
in  its  own  image.'  - 
Robert  Seaton,  the  father  of  six  children, 
has  been  torn  from  his  family  and  busi- 
ness, and  imprisoned  in  Carlton  Jail, 
making  another  victim  to  the  offensive 
Annuity  Tax.  -  ,  , 

«  You  labour  overmuch  on  your  composition, 
doctor,'  said  a  flippant  clergyman  to  a 


W..  J.  B.  lately  commissioned  us  to  buy 
the    following    book  :— '  Julian's     (the 
Emperor)  Arguments  against  the  Chris- 
tians,' by  Thomas  Taylor,  8vo.,  bds.,  21s. 
1809.     Only  twenty-five  copies  of  this 
work  were  printed,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  became  alarmed,  and 
destroyed  all  the  copies  excepting  six, 
which  the  possessors  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  return.'— As  the  book  was  sold 
from  16,  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
before  our  applications  could  be  made, 
we  should  be  glad,  if  any  friend  of  ours 
was  the  purchaser,  for  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it. 
Gracchus.— In  questions  turning  upon  his- 
torical research  it  is  useful  to  know  the 
author  of  an  article  ;    for  when  we  pub- 
lish   the    communication    of    one    un- 
known to  us,  we  ought  first  to  verify  all 
his  statements— a  labour  perhaps  greater 
than  writing  another  article.     Besides, 
articles  are  sometimes  sent  us,  written 
on  our  side,  with  some  flagrant  histo- 
rical or  scientific  error  left  in  purposely. 
The  writers  call  upon  us  vehemently,  as 
editing  a  free  paper  in  favour  of  free 
utterance  of  opinion,  to  allow  them  also 
utterance— they  talk  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Reasoner  for  impartiality,  and  all 
that   sort   of  thing.       But  it   does   not 
succeed ;  for  no  sooner  would  the  article 


appear 


^  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Z.,  quietly  in 
waiting,  would  send  in  a  sarcastic  and 
contemptuous  exposure  of '  our  '  errors, 
which  would  be  afterwards  handed 
round  triumphantly  to  a  wavering  con- 
gregation. We  do  not  suspect  *  Grac- 
chus' as  being  an  enemy,  but  we  have 
reasons,  he  will  see,  for  knowing  who 
anonymous  writers  are,  and  this  is  why 
we  asked  his  name. 


venerable  divine  ;  '  I  write  a  sermon  in 
three  hours,and  make  nothing  of  it.'  *  So 
your  congregation  says,'  quoth  the  doctor. 

A  Negro  woman,  related  her  experience 
to  a  gaping  congregation  of  her  own 
colour  5  among  other  things  she  said  she 
had  been  in  heaven.  One  of  her  bre- 
thren asked  her—'  Sister,  did  you  see 
any  black  folks  in  heaven  ?'  She  replied 
— '  Oh  go  away  Jem,  you  fool ;  'spose  I 
go  in  de  kitchen  when  I  was  dare.' 

Intimations.— 'The  New  Testament,'  by 
I7wrfecmws.— Andrew  Smith,  Gateshead. 
^North  British  Mail,  No.  442.— George 
Cooper.—'  The  Sceptic's  Prayer.'— G.  P. 
Chris.  Philanthropist.— W.  Mallalieu,  4s. 
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They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinj?  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  tbeir 
Opportunity. — EoiTOBt 


ACID     CHRISTIANS. 


Idlers,  dash  your  caps  high  in  the  air  1  Let  the  lazy  rejoice  I  Shout,  pauperdom, 
shout  through  your  Poor  Law  Unions  !  Improvidence  and  indolence  are  pen- 
sioned by  Parliament  again  !  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  never  did  anything 
and  who  never  will,  has  £12,000  a  year  given  to  him.  Let  every  pauper  be  of 
good  cheer I 

'  He  who  tells  you  that  you  can  live  without  toil  and  thrift  is  an  incendiary,^ 
This  mendacious  saying  is  ascribed  to  matter-ot-fact-provident-preaching  Franklin. 
Franklin  must  have  been  half  witted  when  he  said  it.  Chevalier,  who  fabricates 
Political  Economy  for  the  French  bourgeoisie,  reiterates  (and  we  will  not  forget 
it)  the  saying  in  Europe,  as  an  admonition  to  Communists.  M.  Chevalier  mocks 
us.  The  old  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  a  spendthrift,  and  Parliament  rewards 
his  waste.  The  young  Duke  is,  and  means  to  remain,  innocent  of  all  labour,  and 
he  has  £12,000  a  year  to  encourage  him  in  it.  Men  in  public  places,  too,  live 
without  toil  or  thrift.  So  much  for  the  inconsistency  between  the  provident 
maxims  delivered  to  the  people  and  practised  by  their  rulers. 

In  religion  as  well  as  in  politics  there  is  observable  the  same  grand  oblivion  of 
profession.  To  hear  Dr.  Vaughan  discourse  on  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  you  would  think  how  amiable  a  person  a  Christian  must  be.  To  read 
the  reviews  in  his  Quarterly  of  Theodore  Parker's  'Discourses,'  or  Newman's 
'  Phases,'  you  are  astonished  to  find  how  superlatively  acid  evangelical  religion  is. 
The  result  is  this.  Such  men  as  Parker  and  Newman  do  more  than  evangelicals 
can  to  reconcile  the  sceptical  to  faith.  If  the  Vaughanites  gave  them  a  grateful 
and  gracious  welcome,  the  phalanx  on  their  side  would  be  greatly  strengthened — 
as  it  is,  their  ablest  friends  are  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  Froude  and 
Foxton  have  received  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  J£din- 
burgh  Review.  Let  us  be  of  good  cheer :  religious  inconsistency  triumphs — the 
pious  do  not  know  their  own  friends  ! 

The  '  Logic  of  Death' has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  controversial  rejoinder, 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  '  Logic  of 
Life,'  written  in  a  serviceable  (because  in  a  genial)  manner  for  the  Christian  party. 
True  to  the  instinct  of  self-destruction,  the  Christian  Philanthropist  treats  Mr. 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Holyoake  with  nearly  the  same  indifference,  and  the  Newcastle 
(Spectator  with  nearly  equal  rudeness. 

One  partial  exception  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  of  Aug. 
10th,  quotes  from  the  16th  annual  report  of  the  ministry  to  the  poor  in 
Manchester  the  following  remarks  by  the  Rev.  John  Layhe  : — '  Two  laudable 
attempts  to  bring  books  of  a  high  character  under  notice  of  persons  of  humble 
life  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  these  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  in  his  "  Letters  to 
the  Young  Men  of  the  Working  Classes,"  published  first  in  a  cheap  periodical,  and 
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afterwards  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  a  writer  of  his  class  and 
influence  recommending  such  fine  old  authors  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  and 

Thomas  Fuller  to  his  readers A  third  class  [of  cheap  periodicals]  is  made  up  of 

the  organs  of  unbelief  and  communism,  which  often,  but  not  always,  go  together. 
In  some  of  these  there  is  a  serious  purpose,  which  saves  them  from  the  contempt 
that  trifling  with  sacred  things  excites.  One  of  the  most  decorous  of  them  has 
given,  with  some  parade,  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  London  atheist,  who 
avowed,  in  this  document,  his  .disbelief  in  God  and  a  future  state,  and  signed  it 
with  his  dying  hand.  We  have  had,  too,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  a  Lancashire 
periodical,  conducted  in  a  scoffing  tone,  and  unblushingly  advocating  atheistical 
views;  but  this  light  is  gone  out.  The  confession  of  unbelief  above  referred  to 
was  also  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  containing  an  account  of  the  writer's 
life  and  character.  There  are  other  avowed,  and  some  insidious,  enemies  of  reli- 
gion in  the  press,  that  address  themselves  chiefly  to  working  men,  but  these  are  of 
less  note.  Atheism,  indeed,  has  become  very  condescending,  and  issues  a  con- 
siderable number  of  low-priced  tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  it  takes  pains  to  brin^ 
before  the  public.  Another  popular  journal,  which  does  not  go  the  length  of  these, 
but  is  adverse  to  whatever  is  supernatural  in  Christianity,  is  publishing  a  series  of 
articles,  founded  on  the  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Critical 
Exegesis  of  Gospel  History."  Although  in  this  the  author  professes  "  to  yield  to 
none  in  fervent  admiration  and  love  for  the  character  of  Christ,"  and  admits  that 
the  Christian  religion  "  rests  upon  a  substratum  of  facts,"  yet  he  aims  to  under- 
mine what  are  usually  considered  the  foundations  of  our  faith.' 

With  some  inaccuracies,  showing  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  works  cited 
— such  as  calling  the  *  Lancashire  periodical '  (which  rather  denied  the  possibility 
of  atheism)  '  unblushingly  atheistical ;'  such  as  calling  Mr.  Hetherington  a 
*  London  atheist,'  who  was,  as  we  have  shown  (the  contrary  of  *  parading'),  simply 
a  deist — with  such  exceptions,  the  tone  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Layhe  is  genial.  Against 
such  an  opponent  we  should  have  to  argue ;  against  the  sour  pietists  we  need 
not  argue — they  make  religion  sufficiently  distasteful  themselves.  G.  J.  H. 


NOTES    ON    ROGERS'S     TREASON    AND     FAITH.' 


I. 

Rogers  quotes  the  Allegory  of  a  divine,  to  the  eflfect  that  reason  came  first  and 
faith  followed.  Rogers  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  faith  is  first  and  reason  follows 
after.  After  instinct  we  think  reason  comes.  In  what  animals  have  investigators 
discovered  the  process  of  reason  ?  Directly  a  child  comes  to  the  use  of  its  senses 
we  may  see,  as  in  the  animal,  the  employment  of  reason.  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  make  the  child  have  faith  in  things  unseen.  Grown  up,  it  reaches 
the  position  of  Rogers — it  does  not  know  which  came  first,  reason  or  faith,  and 
believes  what  it  is  told  to  believe.  It  grows  up  to  b6  the  child  of  faith,  of  which 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  are  told. 

Faith  in  the  common  aflairs  of  the  world,  and  faith  in  things  unseen,  are  very 
different.  Rogers  would  argue  that,  because  we  exercise  faith  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  we  are  equally  obliged  to  give  credit  to  assertions  out  of  the  range  of  thingfs 
in  this  world.  Such  faiths  are  governed  by  totally  different  laws.  One  is  a  faith 
by  some  process  of  reasoning  or  other,  the  other  is  according  to  Rogers's,  acknow- 
ledgment. His  reason  is  analogy,  which  may  often  serve  in  science  to  *  direct  us 
from  one  truth  to  another,'  though  then  it  often  fails.     In  ascertaining  what  is 
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beyond  the  world  it  utterly  fails.  In  the  discovery  of  the  fact  we  are  guided  to  by 
analogy,  is  a  v^erification  of  the  claims  of  analogy.  As  this  result  can  never  be 
attained  by  reasoning  from  things  in  this  world  to  something  out  of  it — a  may  be 
being  only  arrived  at,  and  never  an  is— the  reasoning  of  analogy  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  produce  certainty.  In  analogy  itself  we  should  say  probability  was  much 
better  arrived  at  by  reasoning  from  things  sensible  to  things  sensible.  On  the 
contrary,  analogy  in  the  service  of  religion  reasons  from  things  here  to  things 
somewhere  else,  and  unlike.  Because  there  are  living  things  in  this  world  there 
may  be  living  things  in  other  globes :  this  is  a  reasonable  analogy,  but  to  go  from 
the  possible  to  the  impossible,  is  a  stretch  of  analogy  which  reduces  its  may  hes  to 
a  further  state  of  improbability.  All  analogical  reasoning  in  natural  religion  is 
from  the  possible  to  the  impossible — from  what  is  to  what  is  not — from  the  course 
of  nature  to  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  Because  we  cannot  unravel  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  from  cause  to  cause,  are  we  at  liberty  to  fancy  no  cause,  as  tbeists 
do  in  effect? — a  nothing  making  something  out  of  nothing?  All  the  gods  and 
supreme  intelligences,  do  they  not  resemble  men,  hands,  beavers,  bees,  spiders, 
&c.,  from  which  they  are  fabricated?  The  way  &es  then  seem  to  depend  upon  how 
far  they  can  be  removed  from  the  resemblance  they  started  upon.  In  the  same 
way  in  revealed  religion,  everything  is  the  contrary  of  what  actually  happens — 
a  god  must  be  born  of  a  virgin,  dead  men  come  to  life  again. 

This  is  the  converse  of  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with  on  earth.  Proof  hj 
miracle  consists  in  the  analogy  which  falsehood  bears  to  truth.  Certainly  men 
are  derived  from  men  and  women — therefore,  say  the  scriptural  analogists,  a  man 
may  come  from  a  woman  alone,  half  the  resemblance  will  do  in  the  cause.  Thu-s 
Bishops  Butler  and  Watson  have  argued.  Because  things  are  accounted  for  by 
reasoning,  we  have  a  tight,  say  they,  to  account  for  them  without  reasoning.  God 
is  the  author,  they  say,  of  evil  in  nature,  therefore  in  revelation  ;  of  eccentricities 
in  the  one,  therefore  in  the  other.  Certain  effects  follow  certain  causes,  and  that 
it  is  so  is  all  we  know.  Analogists  say  God  originated  what  you  do  not  think  is  per- 
fect in  nature,  therefore  these  exceptions  he  has  made  his  rules  in  revelation.  What 
is  Icnown  is  to  produce  the  unknown  at  the  will  of  the  analogists. 

From  page  one  to  page  twenty-six  we  have  what  is  called  a  '  rea-sonable  faith* 
settled  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Fle  tells  us  we  have  faith  in  many  things  of  life,  and  not 
more  is  required  of  us  in  things  not  of  this  life.  We  demur  to  this.  Our  faith  is 
only  given  to  reasons  which  have  proved  true — to  things  not  contrary  to  reason, 
and  therefore,  being  possible,  may  be  true.  Besides,  if  a  thing  be  merely  human 
theory,  it  matters  very  little  whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  religious  theoi-ies.  We  sometimes  remain  in  a  neutral  state  as  to  ordinary 
belief,  and  sometimes  we  discard  all  belief  by  the  proof  of  reality.  Rogers  intro- 
duces God  threatening  us  in  person,  for  belief  in  practice, '  on  evidence  far  inferior 
in  degree,'  (p.  26)  '  to  evidence  of  him.'  The  illustrations  he  gives  are  first  judicial 
cases.  On  the  ordinary  evidence  of  what  is  and  is  not,  may  or  may  not  be,  we 
have  to  decide  upon  a  point  of  what  is  and  is  not,  may  or  may  not  be.  On  the 
contrary,  in  questions  of  religion  an  assertion  is  made  of  what  never  came  under 
an  is  or  is  not,  a  may  or  may  not  be,  and  is  supported  by  evidence  of  the  same 
character.  Or  what  should  we  say  of  an  advocate  who  argued  a  case,  impossible  in 
itself,  from  analogy  ?  It  is  out  ot  court — case  and  evidence  is  out  of  the  sphere  of 
comprehension.  A  charge  is  made  against  a  person  for  committing  an  offence 
frequently  committed;  we  have  not,  therefore,  to  stop  to  inquire  about  it — but 
whether,  in  this  case,  the  usual  evidence  of  its  being  done  by  the  person  accused 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  evidence  brought  forward  that  he  did  not  do  it.     Every 
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lawyer  who  practises  at  the  bar  knows,  that  to  argue  the  to  be  or  not  to  be  of  a  case 
becomes  a  routine  of  the  most  ordinary  character.  The  same  in  a  civil  case,  one 
side  is  as  probable  as  the  other.  A  may  or  may  not  have  murdered  B; 
when  we  come  to  know  all  about  A  and  B,  we  arrive  at  a  decision.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  go  further,  for  we  should  like  to  know  the  analogy  at  all  between  a 
decision  on  the  affairs  of  life,  as  they  have  been  through  all  ages,  and  a  question  of 
religion. 

He  says  next,  *  It  is  the  same  with  historic  investigations  :'  we  admit  it,  though 
in  a  different  sense.  "We  have  to  decide  upon  the  truth  of  history — more  difficult, 
because  more  removed,  than  a  case  in  a  court  of  law;  but  still  it  is  history  and 
not  fiction,  or,  if  fiction,  not  a  fiction  of  impossibilities.  There  is  no  historic 
investigation  as  to  the  reality  and  probability  in  fairy  tales.  Rogers  says, '  It  is 
the  same  with  the  conclusions  of  natural  philosophy.'  He  instances  the  Coper- 
nican  theory.  There  is  a  proverb  '  Time  will  show.'  Time  has  shown  that  the 
above  theory,  with  many  others,  was  a  truth.  Or  it  will  show  an  assertion  to  be  a 
falsehood.  But  time,  instead  of  producing  proofs  of  religion,  only  invalidates 
them ;  and  the  result  is  never  arrived  at  which  was  to  convert  a  theory  into  an 
established  truth.  We  should  say  that  the  three  illustrations  which  the  author  of 
*  Reason  and  Faith'  has  made  use  of,  as  involving  the  same  evidences  as  Chris- 
tianity, are  those  by  which,  one  and  all,  might  be  shown  the  impossibility  of 
Christianity.  Rogers,  as  well  as  Vaughan,  mentioned  in  a  former  Reasoner,  rely 
on  accumulation  of  assertions  to  prove  Christianity.  To  this  effect,  Rogers 
quotes  Butler :  '  The  truth  of  our  religion,  like  the  truth  of  common  matters,  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  all  the  evidence  taken  together.  And  unless  the  whole  series  of 
things  which  may  be  alleged  in  this  argument,  and  every  particular  thing  in  it, 
can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  by  accident  (for  here  the  stress  of  the 

argument  for  Christianity  lies),  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved It  is  obvious 

how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this  evidence  gives  to  those  persons  who 
attack  Christianity,  especially  in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  show,  in  a  short 
and  lively  manner,  that  such  and  such  things  are  liable  to  objection,  but  impos- 
sible to  show,  in  like  manner,  the  united  force  of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view.* 
— Analogy,  part  ii.,  chap  7.  Atheos. 


FANATICISM     AND     PHILOSOPHY. 


It  has  been  the  triumphant  boast  of  Fanatics  of  all  sects  and  all  times,  that  the 
meanest  amongst  them  have  been  able  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  pride  of 
human  science ;  and  to  decide,  without  study  or  investigation,  those  abstruse  ques- 
tions concerning  final  causes,  from  which  its  wisest  professors  turned  away  in 
doubt  or  shrank  in  despair :  for  as  the  ignorance  of  such  persons  never  allows 
them  to  doubt,  their  mental  continue  to  be  as  limited  as  their  corporeal  views, 
which  see  nothing  between  themselves  and  heaven,  of  which  they  soon  conceive 
themselves  to  be  the  chosen  ministers  and  special  organs.  The  science  of  the 
Philosopher,  on  the  contrary,  by  giving  him  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive 
view  of  things,  makes  him  sensible  of  his  own  insignificance  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  whilst  it  enlarges  his  understanding,  narrows  his  pretensions  and  humbles  his 
pride ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  pride  of  science,  it  is  always  meek  and 
humble  compared  with  the  pride  of  ignorance. — Knight  on  Taste. 
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Ej:amtnati0u  at  t^c  Prc^s. 


Little  Bethel. — We  regret  to  hear  that  another  revolution  has  broken  out 
in  litte  Bethel,  and  that  several  skirmishes  between  the  opposing  parties  have 
already  taken  place.  It  happens  that  little  Bethel  has  just  now  the  honour  of 
having,  as  minister,  a  '  reverend  '  gentleman  who  is  universally  considered  by  the 
best  of  all  possible  judges — the  ladies — to  be  a  real  '  duck  of  a  man  ;'  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  little  Bethel  'duck'  chances  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  coM  duck,  and 
hence  arise  the  roastings  to  which  he  has  lately  been  subjected.  Little  Bethel 
having  secured  an  Apollo  for  minister — a  gentleman,  young  and  unmarried — the 
deacons  of  the  establishment  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  wonderful  increase 
of  piety  amongst  the  young  ladies  of  the  flock  and  others  :  pew  rents  rose — senti- 
mental misses,  who  never  dreamed  of  the  'heathen '  before,  began  to  work  for  them, 
and  to  gather  subscriptions  for  the  Africans,  in  order  that  they  might  send  out 
flannel-waistcoats,  and  bales  of  Watts's  hymns — very  useful  things  in  their  way, 
provided  the  climate  had  not  been  too  hot  to  wear  clothing,  and  the  natives  too 
ignorant  to  read.  The  minister  was  rejoiced  to  witness  what  he  called  the 
'ingathering  of  the  lambs;'  and  forthwith  the  'reverend'  divine  began  to  pay 
'pastoral  visits,'  and  take  tea  with  the  mamas  of  the  pious  fair  who  'put  up'  at 
little  Bethel.  The  week-night  services  were  held  in  the  vestry,  and,  long  before 
the  time  of  commencing  worship,  the  zealous  and  energetic  young  ladies  invariably 
made  a  rush  and  filled  up  the  front  seat  immediately  in  front  of  the  minister.  Of 
course  the  '  reverend'  gentleman  could  not  be  insensible  to  zeal  and  piety  such  as 
he  witnessed ;  but  for  a  time  so  well  did  he  manage  his  flock,  that  although  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  'the  minister'  would  marry  one  of  the  young  ladies  in 
the  front  row,  no  one  could  tell  exactly  who  was  to  be  the  blessed  individual.  If 
the  gentleman  one  evening  whispered  something  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  the 
delightful  Fanny,  he  balanced  the  matter  by  taking  tea  next  day  with  Mary,  and 
finished  ofl"  by  dividing  a  slice  of  'cold  pudding'  in  the  evening  with  Lucy  ;  so 
that,  for  a  time,  things  prospered  at  little  Bethel,  and  the  minister  was  over- 
whelmed with  '  wonder,  love,  and  praise.'  But  at  length  '  love,'  all-conquering 
'love,'  began  to  incline  the  'reverend'  gentleman  unmistakeably  in  one  direction, 
and  at  last  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  the  'gay  deceiver'  had  proposed  to  a 
young  lady  of  his  flock.  The  front  rank  at  once  rebelled  en  masse,  and  the  right 
and  left  flanks,  composed  of  mamas  and  papas,  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
preacher  was  forthwith  discovered  to  be  worldly-minded — the  savagely  virtuous 
more  than  hinted  that  he  was  led  away  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  all  the  ladies  who 
have  been  known  to  be  twenty-nine  for  the  last  twelve  years  past  shook  their  heads 
together  at  the  depravity  of  man.  But,  above  all,  were  they  all  moved  with  indig- 
nation against  that  sneaking,  insidious,  proud,  sly,  stupid,  simpering,  baby-faced 

Miss ,  who  had  so  deliberately  and  designedly  cork-screwed  herself  into  the 

affections  of  the  minister.  We  regret  to  state  that  'little  Bethel'  is  in  a  state  of 
complete  disorganisation,  and  that  there  is  at  present  no  prospect  of  peace  again 
prevailing.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  chapel  the  other  evening,  so  violent  were 
the  parties—'  lambs'  included — that  it  was  really  anticipated  the  police  must  have 
been  called  in  to  preserve  the  peace.  Members  of  the  flock  were  accused  by  other 
members  with  breaking  every  commandment  in  the  decalogue  except  the  sixth ; 
and  the  poor  minister  was  actually  pulled  back  into  his  chair  by  his  coat-tails,  and 
held  there  by  an  Amazon  of  a  fierce  nature.  After  a  tremendous  uproar  the 
minister  was  at  length  enabled  to  give  out  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  by  a  portion  of 
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the  excited  flock ;  2976th  page,  dismal  metre.  We  forget  the  first  part  of  the 
hymn,  but  it  concluded  as  follows  : — 

But  sisters  you  should  never  let 

Such  angry  passions  rise ; 
Your  pretty  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes. 

Let  'love '  through  all  your  actions  runt- 
Let  all  your  words  be  mild  ; 

And  do  not  storm  at  me  for  fun, 
Or  you  will  drive  me  wild. 

These  are  the  only  two  verses  we  can  remember ;  but,  powerful  and  personal  as 
was  the  appeal,  it  could  not  calm  the  troubled  sea — and  the  poor  minister  is  bit- 
terly made  to  feel  the  inconveniences  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  *  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.' — Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  No.  908. 

The  Miracle  at  Rimini. — The  editors  of  the  Armonia  having  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rimini,  to  obtain  official  information  on  the  miracle,  his  lordship 
replied  as  follows : — '  Rimini,  July  24th,  1850. — The  public  testimony  of  persons 
of  every  condition,  not  only  of  this  village  and  diocese,  but  also  of  several  cities  of 
the  Pontifical  States,  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  other 
places,  renders  worthy  of  all  belief  the  movement  of  the  eyes  of  our  holy  picture 
of  Mary,  Mother  of  Mercy — a  miracle  which  has  not  ceased  for  fifty  days  up  to  the 
present  hour.  This  extraordinary  event  is  verified  by  a  judicial  inquiry  pursued 
in  my  palace,  and  the  documents  and  proofs  of  the  fact  will  be  published  in  duo 
time.  You  must,  for  the  moment,  be  contented  with  the  universal  testimony,  and 
invite  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  miracle  to  come  here  and  see  it  with  their 
eyes,  which  has  been  done  by  many  persons,  who  have  returned  from  thence  com- 
pletely convinced.' — [Query,  Would  the  exhibition  at  Bamaby  Fair  of  this  *  Holy 
Picture,'  or  of  the  other  conjuror's  *  Inexhaustible  Bottle,'  occasion  most  gaping 
wonderment,  and  bring  most  pence  to  the  rival  coijuror?] — Macclesfield  Courier 
and  Herald,  July  20th. 

LoKD  Brougham  on  Vital  Religion. — The  '  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh 
Heugh  '  has  a  description  of  an  interview  which  a  deputation  of  Scotch  dissenters 
had  some  years  ago  with  Lord  Brougham.  The  Scotsman  adds  some  odd  inci- 
dents of  the  affair.  His  lordship,  on  coming  out  of  the  court  to  meet  the  deputa- 
tion, immediately  on  being  informed  of  their  object,  burst  out  into  a  volley  of 
exclamations  to  the  effect  that,  but  for  dissent,  there  would  be  '  No  vital  religion 
—no  vital  religion,  gentlemen,  no  vital  religion,'  While  pouring  forth  this  in  a 
most  solemn  tone,  he  was  all  the  while  shaking  violently  the  locked  doors  of  a 
lobby  full  of  committee  rooms,  into  one  of  which  he  wished  to  find  entrance,  and 
calling  for  an  absent  official,  not  only  in  passionate  tones,  but  in  phraseology 
which  the  reverend  deputation,  at  first  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  ears,  were  at 
last  forced  to  believe  was  nothing  better  than  profane  swearing.  At  last  he 
suddenly  drew  himself  up  to  the  wall  opposite  a  locked  door,  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous kick  smashed  the  lock,  and  entered,  exclaiming  (first  in  a  vehement  and  then 
in  a  solemn  tone,  but  without  pause)  *  Damn  that  fellow  ! — where  the  devil  does 
he  always  go  to-I     No  vital  religion,  gentlemen,  no  vital  religion — no,  no,  no.' 

A  Universalist, — The  Rev.  Samuel  Bache,  of  Birmingham,  says — 'I  consider 
myself  a  member  of  that  church  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  piety  of  Fenelon 
the  Catholic,  and  Heber  the  Episcopalian — by  the  philanthropy  of  Mrs.  Fry  and 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  Wesley ;  of  that  undivided  church  consisting  of  all 
who  love  the  Loi'd  Jesus  Christ.' — Birmingham  Mercury,  July  6,  1850. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  it  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  ThQoIugy. 

HOW    DID    ANIMALS    0  K  I  G  I  ^  A  T  E  ? 


*  Aye,  there's  the  rub.' — Hamlet. 

Sir, — When  I  penned,  at  your  request,  my  '  Definition  of  Atheism,'  I  certainly 
(lid  not  contemplate  being  called  upon  to  give  the  data  on  which  that  definition 
was  founded.  I  had  so  frequently  discussed  in  your  pages  the  different  phases  of 
the  god-idea  as  they  presented  themselves  to  my  notice,  without  meeting  with  any 
one  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  I  came  to,  that  I  thought  I  might 
'  shelve'  the  question  so  far  as  your  readers  were  concerned.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  1  came  to  too  premature  a  conclusion.  Three  correspondents  have 
recently  asked  for  information  respecting  the  foundations  of  atheism.  Two  of 
them  (' An  Admirer  of  Truth'  and  Francis  Sleigh)  I  have  replied  to  somewhat 
cavalierly,  though  in  perfect  good  feeling  ;  but  this  course  it  would  be  neither 
courteous  nor  politic  to  pursue,  if,  as  I  opine,  you  have  added  to  your  readers  a 
number  of  persons  who  are  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  institute  a  serious  in- 
quiry into  the  probable  truth  of  atheism.  I  shall  then,  for  one,  have  no  objection 
to  re-state  the  reasons  which  have  made  me  an  atheist,  or  meet  any  fair  objections 
which  can  be  brought  against  our  common  belief. 

In  No.  219  (Aug.  7)  an  '  Inquirer'  puts  the  query  which  heads  this  paper.  If  I 
rightly  comprehend  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  he  thinks  that  every  one  who  doubts 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  considers  matter  to  be  the  only  possible  existence,  neces- 
sarily assumes  the  onus  probandi  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  all  natural  pheno- 
mena. This  is  an  error  with  respect  to  atheists  which  .cannot  be  too  emphatically 
repudiated.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why,  in  the  present  age,  we  should 
take  upon  our  shoulders,  or  allow  others  to  place  there  as  our  fair  burden,  more 
than  really  belongs  to  us — as  atheists.  To  wit,  I  doubt  the  being  of  a  God,  because 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  his  existence,  either  in  fact  or  in  imagination ; 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  doubt  that  I  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
monstrate how  animals  and  plants  originated,  or  be  able  to  manufacture  them 
myself  from  the  raw  material,  Frankensteinwise.  I  am,  but  ivhy  I  am  is  a  ques- 
tion entirely  di^stinct  from  the  probable  or  possible  existence  of  a  God.  This 
might  be  seen  by  reference  to  Vol.  iii..  No.  59,  of  the  Reasoner,  article  '  Christian 
Philosophers,'  where  I  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  spirit.  I 
have  said,  over  and  over  again,  that  I  cannot  accept  matter  under  any  form  or  con- 
dition as  a  God  ;  and  it  remains  with  those  who  consider  God  to  be  something  dis- 
tinct from  matter  to  demonstrate  ivhat  that  something  is,  and  how  it  acts  ? 

'  Inquirer'  asks,  '  Can  any  atheist  account  for  the  first  existence  of  animals, 
without  assuming  a,  property  in  matter  difierent  to  any  he  has  found  it  to  possess  ?' 
The  inference  from  this  is,  that  '  Inquirer'  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  animals  through  material  influences  alone,  and  has  failed  from  the  ab- 
sence of  some  property  in  matter  which  he  considers  necessary  for  the  production 
of  animated  existences.  Will  '  Inquirer'  state  what  property,  essential  to  the  first 
existence  of  animals,  he  has  found  matter  wanting  in  ?  that  I  may  know  how  to 
meet  him. 

This  is  a  question,  as  I  said  before,  entirely  distinct  from  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  the  single  existence  of  matter;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  investigate  it, 
so  far  as  my  ability  enables  me. 
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I  have  no  wish  to  evade  any  difficulties  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  bear 
upon  my  belief  as  an  atheist;  but  justice  to  myself  and  to  others  requires  that  I 
should  not  heedlessly  enter  into  controversy  upon  subjects  which  do  not  imme- 
diately concern  that  belief,  merely  because  an  avowal  of  atheism,  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons,  necessarily  involves  the  onus  of  proving  how  things  are  as  they  are, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  existence  but  matter.  W.  Chilton. 

DEFINITIONS    OF    ATHEISM. 


Sir, — As  you  have  asked  for  definitions  of  atheism,  I  send  a  few  collected  from 
the  subjoined  sources.  J.  W.  C. 

Atheism.  The  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  a  supreme  intelligent 
being.  Atheism  is  a  ferocious  system,  that  leaves  nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe, 
nor  around  us  to  awaken  tenderness. — Robert  Hall. 

Atheist.  One  who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  a  supreme  intelligent 
being. — Imperial  Dictionary,  Vol.  1,  p.  128.  Edited  by  John  Ogilvie.  Blackie 
and  Son.     1850. 

Atheism.     The  disbelief  of  a  God. —  Tillotson. 

Atheist.     One  who  denies  the  existence  of  God. — Bentley. 

Atheist.     Atheistical;  denying  God, — Milton. 

Atheistical.  Given  to  atheism,  impious. — iSouth.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  8vo.,  1766. 


REPLY    TO    MR.    MALLALIEU. 


I. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  use  of  your  Platform,  in  order  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  W.  Mallalieu,  on  the  '  Necessary  Impos- 
sibility of  Eternal  Knowledge.'  I  think  the  reasoning  contained  in  that  letter 
fails  to  prove  the  proposition  at  its  head.  If  the  writer's  reasoning  be  conclusive, 
it  not  only  disproves  the  existence  of  deity,  but  proves  that  matter  has  existed 
through  a  past  eternity  previous  to  its  having  given  existence  to  any  intelligent 
being.  I  admit  that  all  knowledge  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  existence  of 
knowable  things;  but  I  submit  that,  in  order  to  prove  W.  M.'s  prop<)sition,  it 
should  be  shown  that  a  tir/ie  was  when  all  knowable  things  were  non-intelligent. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  W.  M.'s  reasoning  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  &.  first 
act  of  knowledge  did  at  some  time  take  place,  and  previous  to  which  nothing  had 
been  known.  To  make  my  meaning  more  clear,  I  may  say  that  anything  I  may  at 
present  know,  depends  on  the  existence  of  knowable  things,  but  some  of  the  know- 
able  things  I  recognise  are  beings  possessing  intelligence,  and  who  have  exercised 
knowledge  previously.  The  same  will  hold  good  if  we  go  back  for  thousands  or 
millions  of  years.  But  W.  M.  would  probably  push  me  further  than  this,  and 
would  say  that  *  The /rs^  act  of  knowledge  onust  at  some  time  have  taken  place, 
and  previous  to  which  nothing  had  been  known.'  Now  this  is  asserting  something 
that  needs  to  be  proved,  and  which  W.  M.  has  not  attempted  to  prove  in  his  letter. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  a  time  was  when  nothing  had  been, 
known,  but  I  submit  that  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  article  I  refer  to.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  self-evident  fact,  but  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  such. 

"We  see  matter  at  present  having  the  property  of  producing  sentient,  intelligent 
beings,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  difference  between  the  theist  and  the 
atheist  is,  that  the  theist  has  the  boldness  to  assert  that  that  property  is  derived 
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from  some  being  superior  to  matter,  and  the  atheist  is  bold  enough  to  request  the 
theist  to  prove  his  assertion,  and  that  proof  wanting,  is  bold  enough  to  disbelieve 
it.  However,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  doubt  that  matter  has  that  pro- 
perty by  some  means  or  other,  therefore  the  question  may  reasonably  be  asked, 
'  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  matter  had  not  that  property,  or  did  not  exercise 
it?'  If  W.  M.  can  prove  that  matter  at  some  time  did  not  possess  that  property, 
or  did  not  exercise  it,  he  will  have  proved  his  proposition  as  far  as  matter  is  con- 
cerned, which  will  be  suflGlcient  to  satisfy  me.  If  W.  M.  cannot  do  this,  I  submit 
that  his  proposition  is  unproved. 

Mill  Bridge,  near  Leeds.  T.  Bickerton. 

SYSTEMS    OF    ATHEISM. 


[Sir, — The  annexed  extract  must  interest  your  Platform  readers. — Z.] 
The  systems  which  explain  the  origin  of  things  by  the  eternity  of  matter  or  of 
movement,  by  fatality,  by  dualism,  or  by  qualities  which  exclude  intelligence 
from  the  first  cause,  lead  by  their  consequences  to  atheism.  We  could  thus  com- 
pose a  dictionary  of  the  names  of  philosophers,  the  simple  development  of  whose 
systems  would  result  in  atheism ;  in  which  we  should  find  Pythagoras,  who  admitted 
a  providence  for  man  and  a  fatality  for  the  universe;  Plato,  who  supposed  a  power 
in  matter  which  God  had  not  been  able  to  overcome ;  Aristotle,  who  discarded 
providence  and  made  God  a  necessary  agent ;  Zeno,  who  submitted  all  things,  even 
divinity  itself,  to  destiny  ;  almost  all  the  neoplatonians  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and  all  the  ancients  who  admitted,  without  exception,  the  eternity  of  matter,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  their  disciples,  the  materiality 
of  God,  Descartes  we  should  find  in  it,  who  defined  matter  by  immensity,  and 
thus  made  it  to  exist  by  necessity,  and  who  made  the  paralogism  of  basing  the 
veracity  of  the  senses  upon  the  veracity  of  God ;  Leibnitz,  who  gave  perception 
to  the  monades  of  matter,  similar  to  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  accorded  only  a 
phenomenal  existence  to  the  world,  and  destroyed  liberty  by  a  pre-established 
harmony ;  Malebranche,  for  having  founded  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
bodies  upon  revelation,  imagined  that  God  produces  everything  in  man,  his  ideas 
and  determinations,  as  he  produces  movement  in  matter,  thus  reduced  man  to  an 
automaton,  and  severed  the  connection  between  the  physical  and  moral  worlds; 
Locke,  who  placed  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  in  the  sensation  or  in  the  ideas 
which  interpose  themselves  between  the  objects  and  our  knowledge,  and  thus  an- 
nihilated material  existences;  Condillac  more  justly  than  Locke  ;  Berkley,  as  an 
idealist,  since  if  the  world  is  a  phenomenon  God  is  the  same  ;  Hume  as  sceptic ; 
Kant  for  having  placed  in  our  intellectual  forms  the  reality  of  the  sensible  world, 
and  still  more  justly  for  declaring  that  the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  an  object 
of  reason  ;  Fichte,  his  disciple,  for  believing  that  matter  couhl  generate  thought 
{le  non-moi  procreer  le  moi)  ;  tfchelling,  for  having  confounded  man  and  the  universe 
in  an  absolute  unity,  and  annihilated  reflection,  without  which  there  is  no  reason. 
A  great  number  of  contemplative  philosophers  may  go  in  the  same  category,  who, 
similar  to  the  Pandits  of  India,  read  in  their  opinions  and  ^ee  in  them  everything 
they  imagine  and  nothing  that  is.  Hobbes,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Mandeville,  Col- 
lins, and  Helvetius,  who  have  reviled  human  nature,  will  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  those  who  have  reviled  the  divine  nature.  All  the  opinions  that  we  liave 
enumerated  impair  the  attributes  of  God,  and  thus  destroy  his  existence. — Ency- 
clopedie  Moderne.     Didot.     Paris. 
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DEATH    OF    MARGARET    FULLER 


The  New  York  Tribune,  of  July  23rd,  tells  us  that  Margaret  Fuller,  whose  name 
and  writiUiTS  are  familiar  to  all  who  know  anything  of  American  literature,  lost 
her  life  within  sight  of  land,  on  the  night  of  that  dreadful  tornado,  which  lately 
occurred  there.  She  was  on  her  way  home  from  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
five  years,  with  her  husband,  the  Marquis  d'Ossoli,  and  their  only  child,  two  years 
old.  The  voyage  had  occupied  much  njore  .than  the  usual  time,  and  the  vessel 
arrived  on  the  American  coast  during  the  most  fearful  storm  which  has  visited 
that  quarter  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  wind  was  from  the  south-west,  the  nigTit 
was  unusually  dark,  and  the  vessel,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  crew,  struck 
during  the  night,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  mnss  of  drifting  sticks  and  planks, 
while  her  passengers  and  part  of  her  orew  perished.  Her  body  and  that  of  the 
little  one  were  subsequently  found.  G.  P.  R.  James,  in  lines  on  her  death  in  the 
last  Tribune,  has  this  vei'se  : — 

In  the  same  billow — ^in  the  same  dark  grave — 
Mother  and  child  and  husband  find  their  rebt. 

Tho  dream  is  ended  ;  and  the  solemn  wave 
Gives  back  the  gifted  to  her  country's  breast. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  the  daughtt^r  of  the  Honourable  Timothy  Fuller,  a  lawyer 
of  Boston,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1817  to  1825.  Soon  after  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress,  he  purchased  a  farm  at  some  distance  from  Boston,  and  aban- 
doned law  for  agriculture.  Margaret  gave  promise  of  intellectual  powers  at  ah 
early  age,  and  these  were  fostered  to  an  extent  which  ultimately  injured  her  physi- 
cal powers.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  accustomed  to  require  of  her  the  com- 
position of  a  number  of  Latin  verses  daily.  Her  studies  in  philosophy,  history, 
general  science, and  current  literature,  were,  in  after  years,  extensive  and  profound. 
Afrer  her  father's  death 'she  applied  herself  to  teaching,  first  in  Boston,  then  in 
■Providence,  and  afterwards  in  Boston  again,  where  her  lectures  were  for  several 
seasons  attended  by  classes  of  women,  some  of  them  married,  and  including  many 
from  the  best  families  of  the  'American  Athens.'  In  1843  she  accompanied  some 
friends  on  a  tour  to  Niagara,  from  thence  to  Chicago,  and  across  the  Prairies  of 
Illinois.  Her  impressions  during  this  excursion  were  embodied  in  a  delightful 
volume  entitled  *  A  Summer  on  the  Lakes.'  In  the  following  year  she  un- 
dertook the  literary  department  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  her  arti- 
cles on  art,  music,  and  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  assisted  in  giving  that 
paper  the  high  character  which  it  possesses  as  a  first  class  American  journal.  In 
the  summer 'of  1846  she  accompanied  the  family  of  a  friend  to  Europe,  visiting 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  passing  through  Italy  to  Rome,  where  they  spent 
the  ensuing  winter.  Her  letters  to  the  TW^wwe  contained  an  account  of  what  she 
saw  during  her  journey.  While  in  Rome  she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  d'Ossoli, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  tiii  last  June,  when  she  and  her  husband  embarked 
for  New  York,  which  port,  however,  they  were  not  destined  to  reach. 

The  works  by  which  Margaret  Fuller  is  best  known  are  her  *  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  the  groundwork  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  Dial,  a  quar- 
terly review  of  remarkable  originality  and  power,  of  which  she  was  co-editor  with 
R.  W.  Emerson  for  some  time,  and  a  selection  from  her  essays,  entitled  '  Papers 
on  Literature  and  Art,' which  was  publiTshed  by  Wiley  and  Putnam  a  few  years 
ago.  For  loftiness  of  tone,  deep  earnest  feeling,  and  an  exquisite  subtle  criticism, 
she  has  no  equal  in  American  literature.     She  has  left  a  name  which  will  live  loiig. 
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GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM- 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— Aug:.23rd[8i],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien, 
'  The  National  Reform  Leaorue.'  25th  [7i],  Mr. 
Richard  Hart,  '  Progress  of  Civilisation.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields. — August  25th  [11 1  a.m.] 
a  Lecture. 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  60,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 
bican, City.— August  21st  [8^]  W.  W.  Broom, 
•  Thomas  Paine's  Life  and  Works.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.  —  August  23rd  [8^],  Discussion,  'How 
should  Sunday  be  observed  ?' 

Temperance  Hall,  1,  Warner  Place,  Hacliney 
Road.— August  25th  [7^],  Mr.  H.  T,  Holyoake, 
'Scholastic  Education.' 


Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every  Saturday , 

THE     LEADER, 

A   Weekly  Newspaper,  Price  Sixpence. 

The  right  of  every  Opinion  to  its  own  free 
utterance  is  the  master  principle  of  the  Leader. 

Earnest  convictions  on  the  Questions  of  the 
Day — Political,  Social,  and  Religious— are  discus- 
sed with  reverential  freedom,  in  language  direct 
and  unequivocal. 

The  special  function  of  the  Journal  is  to  bring 
out  the  real  opinions  of  the  day,  in  order  to  their 
thorough  discussion  and  fulfilment  in  action.  To 
guarantee  its  own  candour,  the  new  Journal  offers 
a  department  in  its  columns  (the  *  Open  Council ') 
open  to  correspondents  who  may  desire  to  contro- 
vert its  opinions,  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
necessary  rules  as  to  space  and  decorum  of  tone. 
The  Leader  challenges  a  fair  attention  and  manly 
opposition  from  those  who  uphold  the  received 
views  and  professions  which  may  be  called  in 
question. 


THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

Is    NOW     INCORPORATED     WITH     THE     '  LEADER,' 

And  in  future  the 
ASSOCIATIVE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WEEK, 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD, 

Will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Leader. 


RAPHAEL'S  APOLLO  AND  MARS TAS. 
The  Leader  of  Saturday,  August  31st,  will  con- 
tain a  finely  executed  engraving  of  this  exquisite 
picture,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Morris  Moore. 
The  engravmg  will  be  very  nearly  the  size  of  the 
priginal,  and  a  full  account  of  the  picture  and  its 
discovery  will  be  given. 


Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  Jun.,  255,  Strand, 
London  ;   and  sold  by  all  News  Agents. 


Now  Ready,  No.  3  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 

THE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents  •. — The  Theological  Reviewer.  The 
Political  Reviewer.  Literary  Larceny.  The  Theo- 
logy of  Nature.  The  Genuine  Giboon.  Reviews  of 
Books:  '  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,'  '  Grim  Religion  ; 
or,  the  New  Sundav  BiH.'  Correspondence  :  A 
Few  Words  about  Education. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  ready,  complete,  Price  One  Shilling,  per  post 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 

THE     PEOPLE'S     REVIEW 

OF 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS. 

Excelsior ! 

Edited  by  Friends  of  '  Order  and  Progress.' 

CONTENTS : 

Art  before  the  Exhibition  —  Lfterature  of 
American  Individuality — The  Infinity  of  Beauty 
— Benefit  Building  Societies — Calculations  of  Pro- 
gress— The  Correspondent — On  the  Cure  of  Cata- 
ract— Ancient  and  Modern  Notions  of  Democracy. 
— The  Democratic  Review — Elliott's  Last  Poems — 
Constitutional  Parallels  between  England  and 
Hungary— Blue  Book  of  the  Factory  Question — 
Fox,  Newman,  and  Froude  —  The  Politics  and 
Prospects  of  (iermany — History  of  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge — Importance  of  the  Polish  Question  in 
the  Politics  of  Europe —  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine — The  Looker-On — Mazzini's  Letter  to 
the  French  Ministers — National  Kvi's  and  Frar- 
tical  Remedies— The  New  Philosophy — Question 
of  Foreign  Colonisation  Debated — Recent  Novels 
— Popular  Doctrines  Repressive  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tendency — The  Science  of  Diet — Strafford 
the  Despot  from  Principle — Strafford,  the  Despot 
in  Practice — History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace — 
Tiuth-Seeker  and  Present  Age — Twenty-six  Cuts 
at  the  Times,  by  Bob  Thin — Tracts  on  Christian 
Socialism. 

C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Couit,  Fleet  Street. 


THE    LIFE    and    CHARACTER    of   HENRY 

HETHERINGTON 0  2 

TheTrial  of  H.  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy  0  6 

Cheap  Salvation.     By  H.  Hetherington..  ..  0  3 

Speech  of  Robert  Emmett    0  1 

Doubts  of  Infidels    0  3 

Important  Examination  of  the  HolyScrip- 

tures.     By  M.  de  Voltaire 0  6 

Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles 0  3 

Theology  Displayed.     Wrapper    0  9 

Boards    1  0 

Protestants'  Progress  Irom  Church  of  Eng- 

landism  to  Infidelity 1  0 

Diderot's  Thoughts  on  Religion 0  1 

I  am  an  Infidel,  Why  are  you  a  Christian  ? 

By  C.  Southwell    .'. 0  2 

Existence  of  God  disproved  by  Believers  in 

God.     By  C.  Southwell 0  2 

Socialism  Made  Easy.     i>y  C.  Southwell    ..  0  2 
Christianity  Proved  Idolatry.     By  C.  South- 
well    0  6 


London  :  J.  Waison,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster-row. 


OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Vv'iiiiamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
por  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  ot  the  world.  Letters,  pre  paid,  attended 
to. 
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Our  <SnrreiSpantinit, 

Who  undertakes  to  answer  any  Christian   Inquirer,  with   at   least  as   much  courtesy  as   Christiana 
usually  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  them. 

sure  it  was  him,  for  I  seed  his  blessed 
cloven  foot  upon  the  wall,"  and  she  died 
rejoicing  in  the  faith.' 

W.  G.,  Wakefield,  writes:  —  'Only  one 
bookseller  besides  Mr.  H.  will  show  a 
contents  bill.  It  would  take  too  many 
bills  to  post  all  the  walls  in  the  town,  at 
least  more  than  T  should  like  you  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  sending  weekly  ;  but 
if  you  will  send  me  about  20,  I  will  un- 
dertake to  have  them  all  posted  the  day 
after  their  arrival.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  more  than  20  posted,  I  will  do  it 
with  pleasure.  A  friend  and  myself  each 
take  two  copies  of  the  Reasoner  weekly 
— one  we  keep  for  binding,  the  other  we 
send  to  the  respective  ministers  of  the 
town.  Each  minister  has  also  been  fur- 
nished with  the  ''Logic  of  Death,"  and 
I  have  furnished  a  few  with  the  Free- 
thinkers  Magazine.  Mr.  John  Bowes, 
with  whom  you  discussed,  has  been  de- 
livering a  lecture  in  the  street  here  :  at 
the  close  he  invited  discussion,  and  an- 
nounced the  publications  he  had  for  sale, 
amongst  others  "  A  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion between  himself  and  Mr.  Holy- 
oake."  I  respect  him  for  his  earnest- 
nesis  in  spreading  what  he  conceives  to 
be  truth.  I  wish  all  who  hold  opposite 
opinions  on  religious  matters  were  at 
least  equally  anxious  to  propagate  them.' 

At  an  important  public  meeting,  held  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  for  obtaining 
the  rescindment  of  the  recent  postal  ar- 
rangements, Mr.  Oakey,  of  the  CIms'.ian 
Times,  and  Dr.  Hewlett,  were  in  a  mi- 
serable minority. 

We  have  to  notice  Mr.  Leno  is  issuing  a 
small  monthly  publication,  entitled  the 
Future.  It  does  not  sufficiently  relate 
to  subjects  to  which  the  Reasoner  is  de- 
voted, to  enable  a  notice  of  it  to  be  given, 
but  to  the  friends  of  '  Social  and  Demo- 
cratic Progress  '  the  Future  offers  itself 
as  an  '  Advocate.' 

Intimations. — John  Lumsden. — '  Eternal 
Knowledge,'  etc.,  by  An  Atheist,  Edin- 
burgh.—R.  Causey,  4s.,  for  '  Shakspere.' 
— Aredjid  Kuhez.  We  use  a  reply  to 
'  Inquirer.'  —  Edward  Hawks  — R.  A., 
Edinburgh.  The  second  letter,  upon  ex- 
amination, proves  not  to  have  the  rele- 
vance nor  clearness  of  the  first,  and  we 
cannot  promise  its  insertion. — The  Ge- 
nealogy of  Jesus,  Tract  No.  3  of  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Christian  Series. — 
I.  Ironside. 


A.,  having  recently  read  Mr.  Barker's 
People^  writes  : — '  Barker,  in  his  People, 
indulges  in  th(^  usual  exjclaniations  about 
God,  when  visiting  Niagara.  All  tra- 
vellers see  God  in  this  waterfall.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  on  the  principle  that  a  terrible 
God  is  preferred  to  a  mild  one.  It  is  a 
bit  of  the  deluge.  Roaring,  foaming, 
stunning,  enough  to  drive  your  wits 
away,  seem  to  have  more  efFact  on  the 
religious  than  any  beautiful  scene  abun- 
dant in  productions  of  nature.  They 
prefer  the  destructive — a  river  reluct- 
antly going  along,  as  Barker  describes 
it,  and  then,  whether  it  will  or  no,  sent 
to  the  bottom.  Can  the  sense  of  beauty 
be  associated  with  such  phenomenon? 
It  is  all  water,  for  there  seems  nothing 
contrasting  with  the  scenery.  Amidst 
mountains  and  plains  a  fountain-like 
waterfall  is  an  addition :  a  refreshing 
shower  is  more  agreeable  than  cats  and 
dogs  ;  a  watering-pot  sprinkling  its  con- 
tents, than  a  bucket  of  water  discharged 
over  anything  I  wish  people  would 
analyse  their  ideas,  and  not  turn  a  mon- 
strosity into  the  evidence  of  God.' 

R.  G.  W.  writes:—'  As  evidence  that  the 
Rev.  Hugh  McNeill  is  right  for  once,  I 
off^r  the  following,  A  short  time  ago  an 
old  woman  of  this  town  (Market  Har- 
boro'),  who  had  been  an  extraordinary 
transgressor,  became  ill,  and  was  visited 
by  friends  who  had  long  tried  in  vain  to 
convert  her,  but  as  she  lost  strength  she 
gained  faith,  and  as  she  grew  in  disease 
she  grew  in  grace  and  in  knowledge  and 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  before  she  died 
\vas  quite  happy  and  satisfied  that  she 
was  going  to  heaven,  for  she  said,  "  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  been  to  see  me,  and  I  am 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refujsed  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 
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DR.     THOMAS     COOPER, 


When  we  look  upon  the  benign  and  intelligent  face  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  and 
reflect  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  an  eminent  freethinker,  and  great  benefactor  to 
mankind,  we  are  tempted  to  blush  for  that  neglect  which  has  kept  his  life,  charac" 
ter,  and  sernces  so  long  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen.  And  this 
feeling  of  regret  and  shame  is  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that  even  now,  eleven 
years  after  his  death,  the  materials  for  a  sketch  of  his  life  should  be  so  rare. 
But  for  this  we  are  not  responsible.  As  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  United  States,  the  freethinkers  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Atlantic  alone  could 
supply  the  requisite  information.  We  know  of  none  such ;  and  if  it  exist  in  a 
compendious  form,  we  trust  that  any  kind  friend  in  America,  whose  eye  this  may 
chance  to  meet,  will  be  good  enough  to  correct  the  error. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1758  in  the  town  of  Man- 
chester. What  his  family  were  we  know  not — but  that  they  must  have  been 
wealthy  appears  from  the  fact  that  their  son  received  a  scholastic  education  which 
fitted  him  to  matriculate  at  the  University  of  Oxford^  where  he  studied  some  time* 
and  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  distinguished  by  the  scholarship  and  the 
censure  of  the  University.  That  was  precisely  the  period  when  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence was  ragingin  America,  and  the  year  1776,  when, on  the  steps  of  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  the  declaration  of  independence  was  read.  In  England  a  new  party,  the 
advocates  of  parliamentary  and  constitutional  reform,  had  manifested  itself, 
nurtured  on  the  writings  of  Locke  and  Algernon  Sidney,  and  animated  by  the 
strife  between  Wilkes  and  the  parliament,  and  the  press  and  the  ministry.  To 
this  party  the  word  republic  was  not  unfamiliar,  nor  was  the  republican  basis  of 
the  British  form  of  government  unrecognised.     Each  of  its  members  held  taxa- 
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tion  without  representation  to  be  tyranny,  and  a  fettered  press  as  an  injastice ; 
and  many  deemed  that  *  privileged  orders  '  were  injurious  in  fact,  and  their  estab- 
lishment false  in  principle.    The  latter  made  no  exception  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
They  were,  in  short,  republicans;  while  the  former  were  merely  constitutionalists. 
The  one  followed  a  principle,  and  feared  not  to  accept  its  legitimate  consequence 
— the  republic ;  the  other  developed  a  principle  by  the  light  of  expediency,  and 
stopped  abruptly  when  to  go  onward  appeared  inexpedient,  that  is  inconvenient. 
A  fervent  young  man  like  Thomas  Cooper  could  not  rank  himself  among  the  New 
"Whigs ;  but,  prompted  by  his  beliefs,  his  aspirations,  and  his  hopes,  as  well  as  by 
his  reason,  he  took  his  stand  in  the  ranks  of  the  extreme  party,  and  soon  became 
one  of  its  ablest  advocates  and  most  daring  defenders.     Doubtless  he,  too,  found, 
like  Shelley  in  after  years,  the  dry,  inquisitive,  pedantic  despotism  of  Oxford  into- 
lerable to  a  man  of  independent  spirit,  an  inquiring  mind,  a  frank  and  out-spoken 
tongue.    Doubtless  he,  too,  felt  the  solemn  mockery  of  the  place,  and  the  untame- 
able  arrogance  of  its  possessors.     Doubtless  the  Tory  atmosphere  of  that  City  of 
the  Dead  quickened  his  intelligence  by  striving  to  arrest  its  growth — strengthened 
his  love  of  liberty  by  seeking  to  make  him  a  slave — and  confirmed  in  him  the 
habit  of  conscientious  inquiry  by  honouring  it  with  their  abhorrence.     Henceforth 
to  oppose  that  spirit  of  intolerance  of  which  Oxford  is  the  nursing-mother,  to  put 
down  that  habit  of  high-handed  despotism  of  which  Oxford  is  the  cradle  and  the 
throne,  became  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life.     He  had  looked  into  the  heart 
of  religious  bigotry  and  found  it  black  and  pestilential,  and  wherever  he  was  reli- 
gious bigotry  found  in  him  a  dispassionate  but  unrelenting  foe.     He  saw  that  free 
thought  without  free  speech  was  a  delusion  ;  and,  following  in  that  path,  where  he 
traced  the  footsteps  of  Milton  and  Locke  and  Anthony  Collins,  he  exerted  his 
clear  intellect  and  steady  pen  to  establish  the  right  of  free  discussion.     In  those 
stormy  times,  when  there  was  some  danger  in  the  deed,  he  stood  up  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  published  an  essay,  claiming  the  right  of  free  discussion  in 
a  collection  of  *  Tracts'  at  Manchester,  in  1787.     This  was  his  first  public  appear- 
ance ;  the  next  was  in  a  grander  scene,  and  on  a  broader  stage. 

In  1789  France  revolted  against  her  court,  and  ultimately  dethroned  and  de- 
capitated her  king.  Thomas  Cooper  was  then  in  Paris.  The  republicans  in 
England,  though  not  prepared  to  establish  a  republic  here,  felt  that  they  would  be 
false  to  their  convictions,  and  cold-hearted  towards  their  French  brethren  in  arms 
against  Europe,  if  they  did  not  express  the  sympathy  they  felt  with  the  conduct 
of  the  French  people.  Accordingly,  Thomas  Cooper  and  James  Watt,  being  in 
Paris,  were  deputed  by  the  Manchester  Constitutional  Society  to  present  an  address 
to  the  French  people,  which  they  did  on  the  13th  of  April,  1792,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Jacobins.  For  this  courageous  act  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  of  Manchester,  and  were  honoured  by  a  ferocious  attack  from 
Edmund  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  his  return  to  England,  Thomas 
Cooper  published  a  spirited  reply  to  the  slanderous  accusations  of  Burke,  in  which 
he  dealt  with  that  splendid  apostate  as  no  one  else  could  or  did  except  the  author 
of  the  '  Rights  of  Man.'  The  tissue  of  statements  and  highly-coloured  accusations 
with  which  Burke  regaled  the  House  were  completely  proved  to  be  false  in  every 
particular ;  and  the  coolness  with  which  they  were  disproved,  and  the  daring  vin- 
dication of  democratic  principles  by  which  they  were  followed,  do  lasting  honour 
to  the  name  of  Thomas  Cooper.  At  this  period,  his  activity,  courage,  and  ability 
brought  him  honourable  and  useful  employment.  Within  a  very  short  space  of 
time  he  was  a  political  missionary,  a  member  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
intensity  of  certain  dye-stuflfs,  and  stood  with  Mr.  Erskine  at  the  assizes  as  junior 
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counsel  for  Mr.  Walker  and  the  other  gentlemen  ofManchester  charged  with  high 
treason. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.  brought  him  to  the  guillotine,  and  the  des- 
pots of  Europe,  in  league  with  the  aristocracy  of  England,  rose  in  arms  against 
France.  There  was  no  safety  here  for  the  heterodox,  either  in  politics  or  religion. 
Despair  seems  to  have  seized  on  the  noblest  men  of  the  democratic  party.  Power 
was  rampant — laws  were  suspended — patriots  thrown  into  dungeons,  fined,  exiled, 
executed — and  a  heavy  hand  laid  upon  the  press.  The  ignorant  masses,  the 
lazzaroni  of  the  land,  were  hounded  on  the  track  of  those  who  held  the  obnoxious 
opinions.  Priestley's  house  was  sacked  and  burned ;  and  in  company  with  him, 
Thomas  Cooper,  in  1793,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  great  republic  of  America. 

At  that  period,  the  hope  of  the  world,  America,  received  the  fugitive  sons  of 
Europe  with  a  genial  welcome.  Both  Cooper  and  Priestley  found  an  asylum  in 
the  United  States,  and  Cooper  soon  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  stirring  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

But  his  activity  and  zeal  led  him  within  the  range  of  the  then  existing  sedition 
laws  ;  and  for  a  spirited  animadversion  upon  the  principles  and  tendency  of  the 
administration  of  John  Adams,  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career,  he  translated  Justinian  and  Brossais — received 
an  honorary  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — 
and  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Law  in  that  State.  He  was  at  one  time 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Carlisle — was  offered  the  same  chair  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  by  his  friend  Thomas  Jefferson — and  subsequently  filled 
it  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Maxey,  he  became 
President  about  1819,  and,  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  lectured  on  chemistry, 
geology,  and  political  economy. 

While  Dr.  Cooper  was  President  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  the 
object  of  constant  attack  from  the  clerical  party.  These  attacks  he  met  in  his 
customary  way,  with  quiet  forbearance,  until  they  reached  a  point  when  forbear- 
ance would  have  degenerated  into  cowardice.  It  happened  that  Dr.  Cooper  could 
not  reconcile  the  Book  of  Nature  with  the  Book  of  Grenesis.  The  researches  he 
had  made  into  the  physical  history  of  the  globe  conducted  him  to  conclusions  at 
variance  with  the  assertions  of  Moses.  This  gave  great  scandal.  Professor  Silli- 
man,  of  Yale  College,  on  the  contrary,  placed  the  profoundest  faith  in  the  Hebrew 
documents,  and  the  profoundest  scepticism  in  the  facts  of  geology.  This  gentle- 
man was,  consequently,  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Christianity  ;  and  Dr. 
Cooper,  unable  to  remain  silent,  delivered  a  lecture  to  his  class,  in  which  he 
demonstrated  that  the  Bible  geology  was  untrue.  Then  there  arose  a  cry  through- 
out the  land.  Then  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  eject  the  audacious  infidel, 
and  prevent  him  from  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  creed  of  his  pupils.  But 
this  was  not  his  only  sin.  He  wrote  nnd  talked  against  stopping  the  Sunday 
mails.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  ministers  of  religion  ought  to  be  the  recipients 
of  pay — the  chapmen  of  religious  wares.  He  asked,  'Does  it  not  seem  some- 
thing unchristian -like  to  say,  when  about  to  worship  our  maker,  "  we  have  hired  a 
man,  at  a  fixed  salary,  to  pray  for  us  .^" '  He  opposed  everywhere — with  steadiness, 
but  without  passion — the  advance  of  what  was  called  the  Christian  Party  in 
Politics.  Aggravating  his  offence  against  the  priests,  he  expanded  his  geological 
lecture  into  a  book*  and  published  it  openly. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  shocked  beyond  measure,  and  anxious  to  place  the 

*  On  the  Connection  between  Geology  and  the  Pentateuch.     Reprinted  by  Watson. 
1845. 
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college  under  Presbyterian  control,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  oust  him  from  his 
chair.  But  taking  his  stand  on  the  constitution  he  defied  them,  and  triumphed. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  precise  :  it  declared  that  '  No  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  oflSce  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States:'  The  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  originally  drawn  by  John 
Locke,  was  scarcely  less  so  :  it  asserted  that  '  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  for 
ever  be  allowed  within  this  state,  to  all  n)ankind.'  Neither  the  United  States,  nor 
the  State  of  Carolina,  built  its  constitution  upon  any  religion  whatever.  The 
federated  republics  of  the  United  States,  and  the  federal  state  itself,  are  not  reli- 
gious, but  civil  and  political  communities.  Therefore  to  dispossess  a  civil  pro- 
fessor of  his  chair  because  he  did  not  coincide  with  certain  individuals  in  religious 
belief,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  These  arguments  prevailed,  Dr.  Cooper 
retained  his  presidency  for  some  years  longer,  when  he  resigned.  The  liegislature 
then  confided  to  him  the  important  task  of  collecting  and  digesting  the  Statutes 
of  the  State,  of  which  before  his  death  he  completed  four  volumes. 

We  have  a  small  pamphlet  before  us  containing  certain  letters  which  passed 
between  Judge  Herttell,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  Doctor's  life.  Both  of  them  were  then  old  men;  and  both  the 
sincere  and  energetic  foes  of  superstition  and  priestcraft.  Their  opinions  had 
undergone  no  change.  The  speculations  in  which  they  indulge  in  these  letters 
show  that  age  had  not  corrupted  their  hearts  nor  dimmed  their  intellectual  vision. 
Judge  Herttell,  old  as  he  was,  proposed  the  plan  of  a  book  to  Dr.  Cooper  which 
should  display  to  the  world  the  '  Horrors  of  Religion.'  Dr.  Cooper  replied  that 
he  had  by  him  the  proposed  work  'more  than  three  parts  finished;'  and  then  he 
proceeded  to  tell  his  friend  a  curious  anecdote,  well  worth  preserving : — *I  published 
my  second  volume  during  the  last  sessions,  and  having  to  annotate  upon  the  old 
acts,  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  English  statute  against  Witchcraft,  1  James  T.,  wherein 
I  unluckily  made  use  of  the  expression  "  the  collection  of  tracts  called  the  Bible." 
The  House  was  in  a  flame ;  and  if  I  had  not  proposed  to  strike  out  the  note,  I 
should  have  been  dismissed  by  acclamation,  although  the  volume  met  with  great 
favour  from  the  legal  profession  and  the  judicary  committee.  That  committee 
softened  the  matter,  and  tlw  note  stands  as  I  ivrote  it.^ 

Herttell  alludes  to  the  practice  of  the  religious  body  to  fabricate  '  death-bed 
horrors  of  unrepentant  infidels,'  and  cautions  his  friend  against  dying  without 
leaving  behind  some  record  which  should  attest  to  the  world  that  his  belief  re- 
mained unchanged ;  and  asks  for  permission  to  inscribe  upon  his  tomb — ^Here 
lies  the  deceased  body  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  a  learned,  philanthropic,  honest, 
and  useful  man,  who  lived  and  died  without  religion.''  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
gained  the  permission,  although  events  showed  the  necessity  for  such  a  precaution 
before  Dr.  Cooper  died. 

At  this  period  (1838)  he  was  suffering  very  acutely  from  asthma  and  dropsy; 
but  not  for  that  had  he  abated  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope  or  cheerfulness.  Excessive 
toil  had  so  dimmed  his  sight  that  he  wrote  mechanically,  and  could  not  read  with- 
out a  very  large  magnifier.  At  this  time  he  lost  the  MSS.  of  his  proposed  book  ; 
which  Judge  Herttell  thinks  were  '  abstracted  by  some  of  his  family  or  friends, 
who  feared  that  the  labour  of  the  work  would  injure  his  health,  or  that  its  ej^ects 
would  be  followed  by  legislative  displeasure.' 

Gn  the  22iid  of  January,  1839,  Dr.  Cooper  received  a  long  letter  from  Judge 
Herttell,  in  which  the  brave  old  Judge,  with  an  earnestness  and  a  garrulity  (which 
we  can  well  pardon  him)  dilated  at  length  on  the  main  topics  of  religion — God 
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and  a  future  life,  declaring  his  want  of  a  knowledge  of  either.  The  venei'able  old 
inquirer,  who  had  dared  so  much  and  done  so  much  in  his  life  for  humanity,  wa^ 
now  tottering  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  grave.  He  could  not  read  a  line  of  the 
letter.  In  reply  he  wri'.es  : — *  Mrs.  Cooper  read  your  letter  to  me.  I  concur  in 
all  your  opinions.  1  greatly  disapprove  of  all  kind  of  clerical  religion,  as  I  do  of 
the  whole  clerical  body  everywhere.  Of  a  future  state  I  have  no  evidence.  Know- 
ing therefore  nothing  about  it,  I  shall  die  believing  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  fear- 
ing nothing,  caring  nothing.  I  incline  to  fatalism;  our  cerebral  constitution  is 
not  in  our  power,  nor  are  the  stimuli  that  excite  the  motions  to  which  we  give  the 
names  of  intellectual  operations.  Volition  is  excited  necessarily  by  stimuli  that 
produce  the  motion  in  the  brain,  so  called.  We  are  creatures  of  circumstances 
not  under  our  own  control.  When,  where,  by  whom  we  shall  be  begotten,  born, 
bred,  educated,  &c.,  are  all  independent  of  our  own  will,  which  is  formed  as  neces- 
sarily as  all  the  other  mental  operations.  In  short,  I  see  evidence  of  nothing  but 
our  material  existence,  and  the  phenomena  thence  necessarily  and  predeterniinately 
arising.  As  to  myself,  having  endeavoured  through  life  to  do  as  much  good  and 
as  little  harm  as  I  could,  I  am  perfectly  content  with  my  chances  of  the  future, 
even  if  I  were  destined  to  another  state  of  existence,  of  which  I  have  no  belief.' 

Soon  after  the  words  were  written,  some  religious  slanderer  published  a  story  in 
the  papers,  purporting  to  be  the  detail  of  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Dr. 
Cooper  on  religion,  of  course  making  the  doctor  'repent  and  believe;'  and  he  in- 
stantly wrote  an  indignant  reply  to  it,  which  prudential  motives  alone  prevented 
him  from  publishing.  He  was  now  worn  down  by  suflFering,  yet  he  continued, 
nevertheless,  cheerful  to  the  last ;  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  1839,  he  died,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age — ^certainly  an  infidel  to  all  received  religions,  if  not  an 
infidel  to  all  religion  whatsoever.  So  be  it.  His  actions  were  those  of  a  good,  his 
opinions  those  of  an  humble,  man  ;  he  was  not  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  for  he 
stepped  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He  was  not  a  God-like,  but  a  man- 
like, man.  He  did  not  persecute  his  fellows  in  word  or  deed.  He  slandered  no 
man  in  thought.  He  was  upright,  industrious,  joyful  in  heart  and  mind.  And 
he  deserved  these  kind  words,  which  a  fellow-citizen,  in  the  Columbia  Telescope, 
wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  : — 

'  His  multifarious  studies,  and  his  uncommon  wide  observation  of  society,  had 
enriched  his  memory  with  vast  stores  of  useful  and  agreeable  topics ;  and  these, 
combined  with  a  cheerful  temper,  a  social  spirit,  and  a  most  pleasant  style  of  con- 
versation, rendered  him  a  most  delightful  companion.  He  was  an  amiable  talker 
— terse,  epigrammatic,  gay,  and  instructive.  He  was  rarely  in  a  company  in 
which  he  did  not  say  the  best  thing  that  was  uttered.  His  conversation  was 
illustrated  by  well-turned  anecdotes,  ornamented  by  sparkling  classical  allusions, 
and  enriched  by  sensible  and  judicious  remarks.  His  temper  was  most  agreeable, 
and  his  whole  maniere  d^etre  distinguished  by  a  pervading  bon  hommie  and  kindness 
of  nature.  He  was  benevolent,  friendly,  and  impulsive  ;  prompt  to  do  a  good 
turn,  "  to  spread  friendships  and  to  cover  heats."  He  was  fond  of  children, 
addicted  to  pets,  and  kind  to  servants.  Throughout  his  whole  behaviour  there 
was  a  winning  simplicity  and  directness — always  agreeable,  but  in  one  of  his  age 
and  learning  and  abilities  peculiarly  captivating.  He  resided  amongst  us  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  we  doubt  whether  he  has  ever  been  known  to  manifest  a 
feeling  of  personal  unkindness  towards  any  individuals. 

'  Whether  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  science  and  liberty  shall  give  a  lasting 
memory  to  his  name  we  will  not  undertake  to  judge,  but  we  confidently  say  that 
he  will  long  be  recollected,  by  those  who  knew  him,  with  aflfection  and  respect.' 
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Victoria  Park  on  a  Sunday. — This  park  gives  the  greatest  uneasiness  to 
the  good  people  of  the  Banner.  The  following  is  from  one  of  their  recent  notices  : — 
The  first  time  I  visited  the  park  was  on  a  fine  Sabbath  in  May;  and,  upon  arriving 
at  the  park  gates,  the  sight  was  a  most  stirring  one.  Thousands  of  people  were 
there — some  sauntering  about  reading  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  or  that  choice  organ 
of  democracy,  Reynolds's  Weekly  Newspaper.  In  ten  or  twelve  companies  of,  I 
should  think,  about  500  each,  were  assembled  together  the  people,  all  engaged  in 
listening  to  their  own  peculiar  favourite.  Tract  distributors  were  there,  local 
preachers,  city  missionaries,  the  agents  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society — all 
were  busily  engaged  in  fulfilling  their  respective  duties.  •  I  had  not  been  there 
many  moments  before  a  buzz  of  many  voices  went  round  the  park,  as  an  individual 
with  red  hair,  with  glazed  eye  and  blanched  cheek  approached  ;  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  numbers  that  flocked  around  him,  that  he  vras  a  person  of  some 
notoriety.  I  found  that  he  was  Campbell  the  infidel — an  infidel  of  twenty  years' 
standing.  If  his  countenance  were  any  index  of  his  spirit,  he  has  dearly  earned 
his  notoriety.  He  is  no  earnest,  real  doubter — it  he  were,  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  my  respect;  but  he  is  an  obstinate,  make-believe  atheist.  He  soon 
gathered  a  large  company  around  him  ;  but  what  he  said  was  the  most  rabid,  un- 
connected stufl"  I  ever  listened  to.     He  was  ably  answered  by  an  intelligent  city 

missionary But  there  are  intelligent, -well-informed  sceptics,  who  come  to  the 

park.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  to  make  known  their  doubts;  and  some  of  these 
men  deserve  to  be  met.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  they  are  work- 
ing men,  they  are  unthinking  men.  Two  or  three  of  the  infidels  with  whom  I 
have  dis-cussed  have  been  intelligent,  shrewd  fellows,  and,  although  they  wore 
ragged  jackets,  they  had  read,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  both 
for  and  against  Christianity,  and  spoke  their  sentiments  with  great  force  and  appa- 
rent sincerity One  infidel  had  carefully  read  Theodore  Parker,  and  was  giving 

a  kind  of  expository  lecture  on  his  sentiments,  in  a  cold,  sceptical  way.  But  the 
book,  I  think,  which  has  done  latterly  the  greatest  amount  of  harm  among  these 
men  is  Cooper's  Journal,  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  retails  *  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ,' 
denying  the  validity  of  Christ's  miracles,  explaining  away  the  richest  and  most 
precious  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and  altogether  reducing  us  to  one  of  the 
coldest  and  most  disheartening  conditions — wishing  us  to  believe  that  the  whole 
plan  of  redemption  through  Christ  Jesus  is  one  great  unmeaning  fable.  The 
working  men  take  in  this  journal,  read  these  articles,  and  then  come  with  a 
smattering  of  them  into  the  park  on  the  Sabbath  to  discuss  with  any  one  who  offers. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that,  with  the  real  genius  Mr.  Cooper  possesses,  he  condescends 
to  write  such  rabid  stuff. 

John  Augustus  Neander,  first  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.— Neander  was  born  at  Gottingen,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1789, 
and  was,  consequently,  upwards  of  61  when  he  died.  He  was  the  child  of  Hebrew 
parents.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Gottingen  ;  and,  at  the  early  age  of  23,  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  Heidelburg.  Neander  has  published  a  great  number  of  works, 
among  which  may  be  named  '  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Christian  Life,'  'A  History  of  St.  Bernard  and  his  Time,'  'A  History  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  of  the  Origin  of  the  Eastern  Church,'  &c. — Atkenceum.  [We  remember  him 
for  having  said,  when  it  was  proposed  to  prosecute  Strauss's 'Life  of  Jesus,'  •No,no; 
he  would  answer  it.'     A   brave  reply,  which  has  no  parallel  among  our  bishops.] 

^  — ^ „ — ___: — ^ ^ 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


ADDRESSES  IN  HOXTON  MARKET 


Sir, — About  five  weeks  since  I  entered  upon  a  campaign  at  Hoxton  Market, 
where  some  gentlemen  of  the  City  Missions  hold  forth  on  Monday  evenings.  I 
saw  an  announcement  that  a  sermon  would  be  preached  there.  I  went  to  hear  it. 
There  being  no  audience,  there  was  no  preaching.  There  were  four  or  five  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  delivering  tracts  to  a  few  youths  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
that  were  standing  about.  Presently  one  of  the  tract  deliverers  tendered  me  a 
tract.  I  took  It,  saying,  *  Sir,  I  will  read  your  tract  with  attention.  I  admire  the 
earnestness  and  persistency  with  which  you  advocate  your  opinions.  As  I  differ 
with  all  religious  sects,  parhaps  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  read  my  tract.'  I 
presented  him  with  the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  which  he  accepted,  saying  he  would  cer- 
tainly read  it.  He  expressed  great  surprise  at  my  differing  with  all  religious  sects. 
I  have  attended  every  evening  but  last  Monday,  June  29th,  always  calling  upon 
the  preachers  for  proofs  of  what  they  asserted,  and  to  answer  the  '  Logic  of 
Death,'  neither  of  which  will  they  do  or  answer  questions.  I  have  always  per- 
sisted in  addressing  the  audience,  I  think  with  some  effect.  One  of  the  inhabitants 
provided  me  with  a  chair  to  speak  from,  as  the  orthodox  carried  off  theirs.  The 
second  evening  I  was  very  near  being  wheeled  off  with  the  truck  from  which  I 
was  addressing  the  audience,  one  of  whom  offered  to  pay  the  owner  for  an  hour's 
hire.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  preachers  reminded  the  audience  that  they  had 
had  the  word  of  God  preached  to  them  by  a  man  of  God.  What  else  could  be 
preached  to  them  but  the  word  of  the  devil,  and  who  by  but  the  son  of  the  devil  ? 
*  That  their  welfare  here  and  hereafter  depended  upon  their  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.'  He  recommended  them  to  depart  at  once,  what  more  could  they 
want  ?  At  another  time  a  Christian  lady  had  the  kindness  to  recommend  me  for 
stoning  and  smothering,  and  tried  to  incite  the  boys  to  commence.  Flour  was 
thrown  over  us,  and  a  few  small  stones  were  burled,  and  some  tried  to  overthrow 
the  chair  upon  which  I  stood.  On  Monday,  the  29th  of  June,  I  was  not  there.  A 
young  man  attempted  to  speak,  he  was  immediately  bonnetted ;  a  running  fight 
took  place;  he  was  kicked  and  cuffed  with  Christian  mercy.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  evidences  of  the  meek,  lamb-like,  and  lowly  spirit  of  some  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers. 

Sir,  if  you  were  to  intimate  in  the  Reasoner  that  such  meetings  take  place, 
perhaps  more  of  the  *  sons  of  the  devil,'  like  myself,  might  attend,  and  enable  us 
to  insist  upon  a  fair  hearing  ;  at  least  it  would  enable  us  to  protect  each  other  from 
the  brutal  violence  of  the  wolves  in  lamb's  clothing.  C.  F.  Nicholls. 

MR.      HART'S     LECTURE. 


Sir, — I  heard  Mr.  Hart  lecture  on  '  Human  Responsibility,'  at  John  Street,  last 
Sunday.  The  few  questioners  after  the  lecture  were  no  match  for  Mr.  Hart.  As  his 
topic  is  a  very  important  one,  and  as  Mr.  Hart  carried  all  before  him,  I  am  much  desi- 
rous to  see  the  arguments  on  both  sides  condensed  into  the  Reasoner.  Can  you  say 
whether  I  and  many  others  will  have  this  gratification  in  one  shape  or  the  other  ?       J.  B. 

[We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Hart,  but,  if  that  gentleman  could  be  in- 
duced to  forward  an  abstract  of  his  argument,  it  should  have  our  consideration. — En.] 
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NOTES  ON  ROGERS'S  'REASON  AND  FAITH.' 


TI. 

We  may  observe  that  Butler  assimilates  the  truth  of  religion  to  the  truth  of  com- 
mon matters.  We  may  ask,  if  in  supporting  or  rebutting  evidence  in  common 
matters,  we  ever  appeal  to  accidence  ?  We  know  and  allow  everything  to  be 
caused.  We  either  in  common  matters  say  such  a  cause  did  or  did  not  produce 
such  an  effect,  and  in  religion  we  can  show  cause  abundantly  without  ever  having 
recourse  to  accident  to  dispose  of  revelation.  Though  every  day  brings  us  farther 
from  the  origin  of  the  religion  in  dispute,  yet  every  day's  investigation  since 
shows  religion  to  be  quite  a  common  matter.  Before  Christianity,  and  ever  since, 
it  has  been  the  same — miraculous  in  itself,  r/iiraculous  in  its  evidence.  Natural 
causes  being  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  admission  of  old  and  new  religions, 
without  being  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  miraculous  or  accidental.  A  supposition  of 
accidence  is  only  owing  to  ignorance,  in  which  Christianity  delights,  and  by 
which  only  it  can  exist.  The  philosophy  of  religion,  without  mentioning  Chris- 
tianity, could  show  that  all  religions  are  exactly  the  same,  and  all  equally  false, 
therefore  so  must  the  Christian  be.  It  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  university  as 
a  department  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  or  as  the  unnatural  and  immoral 
always  opposed  to  the  natural  and  moral.  The  principles  being  the  same  to 
account  for  all  religions  it  is  useless  to  say,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity> 
that  those  principles  have  more  to  upset  of  falsehoods  in  the  case  of  Christianity. 

It  is  only  owing  to  its  being  the  religion  of  the  most  successful  nations,  that  it 
has  accumulated  the  amount  of  falsehoods  called  evidences,  which  Rogers, 
Butler,  &c.,  appeal  to  as  their  strength.  There  is  a  new  religion  of  to-day 
— Mormonism,  which  can  be  accounted  for,  and  accounts  for  Christianity  without 
accidence. 

Ignorance,  it  is  said,  is  the  mother  of  devotion.  It  is  only  ignorance  which 
could  suggest  that  accidence  did  it,  is  made  religion.  We  must,  therefore,  give  to 
them  the  merit  of  judging  those  things  the  result  of  accidence,  which  are  natural 
and  the  effect  of  natural  causes.  It  is  only  the  old  story — ascribing  to  infidels  a 
belief  in  accidence  or  chance,  attributable,  if  to  either,  to  believers  in  religion. 
Rogers  will  shortly  call  us  extraordinary  believers,  full  of  faith,  because  we  put 
our  trust  in  nature,  and  not  in  the  evidences  ;  he  is  pleased  to  think  more  readily 
admissible  by  reason  than  the  experience  of  our  senses.  We  have  heard  liberals 
called  bigots,  because  they  did  not  wish  religionists  to  persecute  those  of  a  con- 
trary opinion. 

Rogers  puts  natural  and  revealed  religion  on  the  same  footing.  The  evidence 
sufficient  to  establish  one,  he  thinks  sufficient  to  establish  the  other.  In  some 
points  we  may  agree.  Altogether,  we  think  the  analogy  very  weak.  They  have 
in  common  the  principles  of  religion,  and  both  alike  involve  miracles  or  impossi- 
bilities. He  says  :— '  Let  us  now  be  permitted  briefly  to  apply  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples to  two  of  the  most  momentous  controversies  which  have  exercised  the 
minds  of  men — that  which  relates  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  which  relates 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  in  both  of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  man's  position 
is  precisely  similar.  He  is  placed  amidst  evidence  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify 
his  reasonable  faith,  and  yet  beset  with  difficulties  abundantly  sufficient  to  baffle 
an  indocile  reason.' 

He  begins  with  the  argument  for  the  existence   of  a   supreme  intelligence,  the 
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proof — the  traces  of  an  'eternal  power  and  godhead'  in  the  visible  creation,  which, 
we  beg  to  say,  means  nothing,  or  means  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  admitted. 
Causes  producing  effects  are  greater  than  their  effects,  we  are  willing  to  allow. 
The  causes  of  nature  are  greater  than  men.  We,  as  causes,  are  but  temporary. 
Other  causes  and  effects  seem  everlasting.  Ourselves  and  our  works  arise  from 
matter.  That  is  common  both  to  us,  our  works,  and  all  other  greater  causes  and 
effects.  Eternal  power  is  an  abstraction  from  appearances,  compared  with  our 
power  and  our  duration.  The  appearances  which  presume  power  might  disappear, 
we  and  the  traces  might  disappear,  therefore  perhaps  it  might  be  too  much  to  give 
eternity  to  power  which  we  see  existing  in  present  relations.  At  any  rate  we 
cannot  individualise  it,  as  we  only  know  of  it  as  divisible  into  causes  and  effects 
innumerable.  It  is  safer  to  commit  ourselves  to  reality  rather  than  to  abstraction 
— to  the  thing  matter,  than  to  the  nominal  condensation  of  causes  called  eternal 
power  by  Rogers.  If  chaos  were  to  come  again  we  would  allow  it  to  be  caused, 
but  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  individual  power  then  more  than  now.  In 
nature  exist  many  effects  and  many  causes,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  if  one 
be  greater  than  another,  where  all  appear  equal  in  power  and  of  the  same  kind  of 
power.  We  cannot  at  least  distinguish  one  cause  operating  on  all  causes.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  we  cannot  imagine  it  in  continual  progress  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  and  in  perpetual  change  ;  there  must  be  an  everlasting  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  without  centre  and  without  circum- 
ference. What  time,  what  space,  what  form,  will  the  theist  give  to  his  eternal 
power  ?  We  deny  what  Rogers  says,  that  all  theists,  savage  and  civilised,  have 
agreed  in  the  traces  of  an  eternal  power,  if  he  means  by  that,  as  he  before  said,  a 
supreme  intelligence.  There  seemed  to  be  a  plurality  of  causes,  so  there  has 
always  been  a  plurality  of  gods.  Actually  in  our  circle  of  causes  and  effects  all 
men  are  alike,  themselves  and  their  works,  and  would  not  give  an  inference  from 
analogy  that  there  was  a  supreme  intelligence.  Then  the  deist  errs  again  from 
having  separated  mankind  into  kings  and  subjects,  into  men  of  intelligence  and 
those  without  understanding,  the  causes  of  gi'eat  effects  and  the  individuals  of  no 
consequence,  when  reason  is  the  same  to  all. 

If  Rogers  says  he  means  pure  theists,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  there 
ever  were  any,  and  certainly  there  were  no  savage  theists.  A  civilised  theist 
might  fancy  he  had  arranged  a  set  of  words  indicating  pure  theism,  but  a  savage 
can  only  worship  one  immediate  cause,  in  general  many  immediate  causes.  The 
divinising  of  nature  was  directed  by  the  many  causes  and  effects  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  As  to  the  savage  theist  establishing  a  supreme  intelligence  and  eter- 
nal power  by  traces  in  the  visible  creation,  he  never  existed  but  in  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Rogers.  Philosophers  of  antiquity,  whilst  allowing  gods,  thought  necessity 
or  matter  superior  to  them.  We  therefore  deny  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  proof,  if 
Rogers  means  by  believers  in  a  supreme  intelligence,  eternal  power,  &c.,  believers 
in  the  unity  of  God.  If  he  means  by  theists  believers  in  a  God,  or  gods,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  atheists,  we  acknowledge  there  are  such,  and  that  they  infer  a 
superior  power  or  powers  from  effects  in  the  visible  creation.  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  palmed  upon  us  the  idea  of  savage  and  civilised  theists,  pure  from  the  a 
posteriori  argument,  plentifully  distributed  all  over  the  world,  By  godhead  we 
suppose  Rogers  means  a  head  God,  which  we  at  once  repudiate  as  knowing  nothing 
at  all  about. 

The  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligance,  founded  on  the  traces 
of  an  eternal  power  and  godhead  in  the  visible  creation,  depends,  says  Mr.  Rogers, 
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upon  '  a  principle  that  every  eflfect  has  a  cause  [though  he  knows  nothing  of 
their  connection],  and  that  eflfects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  a  designing 
cause.' 

There  is  an  old  way  of  answering  this,  that  if  every  effect  has  a  cause,  the  im- 
mense effect  must  have  had  a  cause.  We  allow  matter  to  be  the  cause  of  every- 
thing or  every  effect,  liecause  we  know  of  no  other,  neither  does  Mr.  Rogers.  The 
principle  of  every  effect  having  a  cause  would  not  account  for  one  God,  but  for 
as  many  gods  as  there  are  things.  Such  was  the  theology  of  the  ancients,  civilised 
and  savage.  What  does  Rogers  mean  by  marks  of  design  ?  Will  he  tell  us  what 
does  not  bear  marks  of  design  ?  From  his  language  you  would  suppose  some 
things  do  not  bear  marks  of  design.  We  must  suppose  Rogers  to  mean  by  de- 
signing cause,  the  end  which  mind  has  in  view,  represented  in  man  and  the  work 
of  his  hands.  Therefore  natural  religion  ends  in  the  anthropomorphism  of  all 
religions,  from  which  Rogers  cannot  separate  it.  He  says,  the  principle  laid  down 
is  the  principle  of  practice  in  life.  How,  then,  can  anything  superhuman  or 
supernatural  be  derived  from  it  ?  Design  is  finite,  matter  is  not.  We  do  not  see 
any  higher  intellect,  or  the  instruments  of  intellect,  moral  or  physical,  causing 
any  effect.  We  find  resemblance  to  ourselves  in  the  lower  scale  of  creation,  but 
no  upper  species  of  life.  Our  intelligence  is  superior  to  the  beast,  but  we  are  a 
race  of  beings,  and  there  is  no  more  argument  to  suppose  that  all  our  works  were 
done  by  one  man,  than  there  is  for  supposing  all  the  creation  the  work  of  one 
supreme  intelligence.  The  argument  would  tell  the  other  way  that  the  makers 
were  infinite,  as  are  men.  It  is,  as  Rogers  says,  a  practical  question ;  and  not 
having  seen  man  do  anything  like  creation,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  a  similar 
creator  or  creators.  What  a  leap  from  a  designed  effect,  the  cause  being  man,  to 
a  designing  cause  of  everything  in  nature,  we  not  seeing  or  knowing  a  designer! 
A  still  greater  leap  is  it  to  suppose  one  only  when  there  are  many  designers, 
causes,  and  assistant  causes,  in  the  effects  of  man. 

Theology,  step  by  step,  is  a  departure  from  all  the  ordinary  reasoning  of  man- 
kind. That  every  effect  has  a  cause,  and  that  cause  another  cause,  is  in  fact  the 
greatest  proof  against  the  idea  of  divinity.  That  every  work  of  man  is  designed 
by  man,  is  limited  and  nothing  comparable  to  the  effects  of  nature,  is  the  greatest 
proof  that  they  are  not  effected  by  the  same  means  in  kind  or  degree.  Why  divide 
causes  into  persons?  We  never  discovered  any  signs  of  one.  The  more  we 
know,  the  more  we  discover  causes  for  effects  in  matter.  The  superstitious  savage 
will  have  a  cause,  an  imaginary  one,  for  every  effect;  he  will  not  acknowledge  igno- 
rance of  the  cause,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  the  cause  of  a  cause.  The  civilised 
theist  is  no  better,  he  limits  the  cause  to  his  supreme  intelligence,  man,  or  his 
intelligence  does  not  seem  to  take  part  in  the  construction  or  progress  of  the  world. 
What  have  our  works  got  to  do  with  the  world  or  the  universe  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  proceeds  to  reason  from  the  consequence  of  any  scientific  operation 
— the  work  of  intelligence.  He  says  we  trace  it  up  to  the  man,  using  as  his  means 
causes  in  matter.  We  say  there  is  the  difference  ;  surely  nothing  is  assumed,  all 
is  accounted  for  step  by  step  in  materials  up  to  man.  On  the  contrary,  to  jump 
from  man  or  nature  to  a  creation  is  an  assumption.  Did  man  make  the  materials  ? 
did  he  give  them  any  power  they  had  not  before  ?  did  he  give  it  any  energy  to 
continue  without  human  care  ?  did  he  give  it  a  place  in  nature,  so  as  the  rest  of 
nature  became  tributary  to  it?  did  he  endow  it  with  the  faculty  of  renewing 
itself  ?  did  he  give  it  life  ? 

Atheos. 
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THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  JULIAN. 


Friends  and  brothers  in  arms,  the  time  for  me  to  retire  from  life  is  come.  As  an 
honourable  debtor,  T  ought  to  render  back  to  nature,  who  claims  her  own,  that  soul 
which  she  entrusted  to  me.  I  have  too  well  learned  of  philosophy  how  superior  is  the 
soul  to  the  body  now  to  afflict  myself — nay,  rather  not  to  rejoice — that  the  nobler  part 
regains  its  liberty.  Have  not  the  gods  themselves  sometimes  granted  death  to  the  most 
pious  of  mortals,  as  the  highest  recompense  of  their  virtue  ?  This  favour  I  am  very 
sensible  they  have  granted  me  today,  that  I  might  not  sink  under  the  difficulties  which 
surround  us — that  I  might  not  fall  into  any  base  or  prostrate  condition.  As  to  the 
pains  of  the  body,  they  overcome  cowards,  but  they  yield  to  the  force  of  the  will.  I  do 
not  repent  of  ray  actions ;  T  feel  not  in  my  conscience  remorse  for  any  great  crime — 
neither  when,  hidden  in  the  shade,  I  laboured  to  form  my  character  and  correct  my 
faults,  nor  since  the  empire  has  been  bestowed  upon  me.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
kept  spotless  this  soul  which  we  receive  from  heaven,  and  which  has  its  source  and  its 
kindred  there.  I  have  sought  to  exercise  moderation  in  civil  government,  nor  have  I 
ever  undertaken  or  declined  war  without  a  careful  examination  of  my  rights.  But  suc- 
cess depends  not  on  our  counsels  ;  it  is  for  the  celestial  powers  to  direct  the  event  of 
what  we  do  but  begin.  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  end  of  a  just  authority  ought  to 
be  the  advantage  and  safety  of  those  who  obey ;  T  have,  therefore,  sought  to  guard  all 
my  actions  from  that  arbitrary  licence  which  is  equally  inj  urious  to  affairs  and  corrupt- 
ing to  morals My  ebbing  strength  does  not  permit  me  to  say  more.  I  think  it  pru- 
dent not  to  influence  your  choice  in  the  nomination  of  an  emperor»  I  might  fail  to 
distinguish  the  most  worthy.  I  might  expose  to  peril  him  whom  I  should  point  out  to 
your  suffrages,  and  whom  you  might  not  approve.  My  only  desire  is,  that  the  republic 
may  have  a  worthy  head. — Sismonde^s  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  92-3. 
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(But  <S0irc^<jantfrnt, 

answer  any  Christian   Inquirer,  with   at  least  as   much  courtesy  aa   Christians 
usually  answer  opponents  who  inquire  of  them. 

eji  rican  newspapers,  but  seldom  the  peri- 

/^^4^  odicals.— Ed.] 

J.  B.  '  thinks  the  Socialists  might  make  a 
useful  impression  on  the  public  by  build- 
ing their  lecture  halls  in  the  form  of  a 
five-sided  pollygon,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
five  senses,  being  the  inlets  of  knowledge. 
As  many  pictures  on  the  walls  inside 
might  illustrate  the  senses.  Communi- 
cation of  thought  might  be  symbolised  by 
the  press,  the  railways,  the  steam  pack- 
ets, and  the  globe.  This  method  of  sym- 
bolising Socialism  would  be  a  kind  of 
guide- post  in.  the  wilderness  of  meta- 
physical thought,  showing  the  erring 
wanderer  in  what  direction  to  travel 
towards  truth  and  reason,' 
A  Friend  in  Norwich,  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  Reasoner  ex- 
hibited by  news-agents,  suggests  that 
each  reader  who  can  should  take  two 
copies,  and  exhibit  one  in  his  window. 
He  thinks  no  newsvendor  ought  to  call 
himself  a  ge7ieral  news-agent  who  re- 
fuses to  sell  the  Reasoner — he  ought  to 
advertise  himself  an  orthodox  agent  only. 
Taylor,  in  his  '  Retrospect,'  says — '  iVIen  in 
pursuit  of  Truth  are  unavoidably  what 
the  world  calls  inconsistent.  A  state  of 
doubt  is  indeed  in  itself  objectionable, 
but  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
doubt  implies  as  high  moral  feeling  as 
faith,  and  the  universe  with  which  it  is 
entertained  ought  always  to  be  taken 
into  account.  A  great  wrong  is  often 
done  to  freethinkers  by  ascribing  their 
caution  and  reserve  on  the  expression  of 
their  opinions  to  a  secret  malice  and  base 
disingenuousness.  But  mark  the  injus- 
tice constantly  perpetrated  by  those  who 
have  public  feeling  on  their  side.  They 
make  the  honest  expression  of  opinion 
penal,  and  then  condemn  the  men  for 
disingenuousness — they  make  free  dis- 
cussion, but  determine  beforehand  that 
only  one  conclusion  can  be  sound 
and  moral.  Where  they  would  en- 
counter principles  they  impute  mo- 
tives 5  they  fill  the  arena  of  public  de- 
bate with  every  instrument  of  torture 
and  annoyance  for  the  feeling  heart,  the 
sensitive  imagination,  and  the  scrupu- 
lous intellect,  and  then  are  angry  that 
men  do  not  rush  headlong  into  the  mar- 
tyrdom that  has  been  prepared  for  them.' 
'A  Christian  Accident,'  by  G.J.  H.,  stands 
over  till  next  number,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  Eugene's  Life  of  Dr,  Cooper. 


Freethinkers'  Meeting. — The  Free- 
thinkers of  Hackney  and  their  friends 
held  their  first  public  meeting  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  August  19th,  in  Bonner's 
Field's,  Victoria  Park.  The  meeting 
was  a  large  one,  and  was  addressed  by 
C.  Campbell,  H.  T.  Holyoake,  Sartor, 
Taylor,  D.  Milne,  C.  J,  Savage,  and 
Ellis.  The  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
meeting  were  of  a  progressive  character, 
all  of  which  were  carried  unanimously. 
It  is  intended  to  hold  a  second  meeting 
the  earliest  opportunity,  notice  of  which 
will  be  given  by  hand  bills,  and  through 
the  Reasoner.  The  Freethinkers'  party 
started  from  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
.  Lynes  writes : — '  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
sending  seven  shillings  for  the  Reasoner 
Fund.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  circulation  here  is  as  large  as  ever  it 
has  been,  and  that  the  Reasoner  gives 
every  satisfaction.  We  have  distributed 
two  dozen  copies  of  the  "Logic  of  Death," 
which  we  hope  will  be  productive  of 
good. —  Do  you  receive  the  American 
periodicals  of  progress?  I  have  some 
sent  occasionally  by  a  friend,  which  I 
will  forward  if  of  service,  "  The  Age  of 
Reason,"  of  July  29,  contains  an  article 
by  T.  S.  Mackintosh,  but  no  notice  of 
his  death — and  a  letter  by  Mr.  R.  Foster, 
formerly  of  Northampton,  whom  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  find  in  the  ranks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  send  a  leaf 
from  the  "Diamond,"  a  publication  which 
appears  to  be  issued  occasionally  from 
the  office  of  the  Beacon^  which  may  be  of 
interest.'  [We  shall  be  much  served  by 
the  transmission  of  any  of  the  American 
periodicals  alluded  to.    We  see  the  Ame- 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beins:  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — £ditoh. 


A    CHRISTIAN     ACCIDENT. 


If  Lord  Brougham,  the  erratic — the  '  wild  man  of  the  peerage,'  to  quote  the  last 
name  applied  to  him — were  to  rise  in  his  own  plftce  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  and 
not  in  the  place  of  some  other  noble  lord,  and  were  to  make  a  speech  in  which  he 
did  not  praise  himself,  in  which  he  did-  not  abuse  his  former  colleagues,  nor  deny- 
any  of  those  great  principles  of  liberty  which  he  made  the  stepping  stones  to 
popularity,  power,  and  place ;  if,  I  say.  Lord  Brougham  should  do  these  things,  or 
in  other  words,  should  he  for  once  state  some  simple  controversial  truth  in  modest 
language  and  ungrudging  candour  to  opponents,  the  press  would  be  so  taken  by 
surprise  at  Lord  Brougham  being  caught  in  a  lucid  interval,  that  they  would  scout 
the  hypothesis  of  its  being  an  act  of  consciousness  or  intention,  and  record  it  as 
'  an  accident  to  Lord  Brougham,'  and  the  public  would  acquiesce  in  the  report. 

Some  such  surprise  as  this  seized  us  when  noticing  the  '  Report  of  the 
Ministry  to  the  Poor  in  Manchester,'  by  the  Rev.  John  Layhe.  That  a  Christian 
minister  had  spoken  of  us  without  calumny,  without  a  spice  of  contempt,  of  dis- 
paragement, is  an  exception  so  marvellous  that  it  must  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  our  readers  as  did  our  own.  True,  Mr.  Layhe  in  approving  Mr.  Cooper  for 
having  recommended  the  reading  of  *  Taylor,  Hooker,  and  Fuller,' mentions  the 
'  Letters  to  Young  Men '  in  which  the  advice  appears,  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
'  Critical  Exegesis  of  Gospel  History,'  he  refers  it  to  'another  popular  journal,' 
not  mentioning  the  name  thereof  as  being  Cooper  s  Journal.  Mr.  Layhe  also 
alludes  to  '  one  of  the  most  decorous  '  of  the  organs  of  unbelief,  but  he  carefully 
avoids  guiding  any  one  to  it  by  naming  it,  in  which  we  discover  that  fear  which 
never  sleeps  in  a  Christian  breast,  lest  an  opponent  should  be  read  by  a  believer. 
(We  thank  Truth  that  we  have  no  such  dread  of  Cliristians.)  Our  readers  must 
have  noticed  all  this.  Of  old  Christians  were  made  of  braver,  more  generous  stuff. 
Paul  would  never  have  faced  the  critics  of  Athens  on  Mars'  Hill  hai  he  been 
composed  of  the  timorous  and  grudging  elements  of  his  modern  representatives. 
But  we  abate  this  characteristic  of  omission,  and  yield  our  undiverted  astonish- 
ment at  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Layhe  did  recognise  his  opponents,  did  notice 
them  by  periphrasis,  without  sheer  or  calumny.  We  hope  not,  but  from  its  uu- 
usualness  we  fear  it  is  an  accident,  and  that- the  public  will  so  esteem  it. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


MR.  BARKER'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  WITH  MR.  BOWES. 


In  the  People,  No.  120,  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice  to-day  (Aug.  27th)  for 
the  first  time,  Mr.  Barker  makes  a  friendly  and  generous  critique  of  my  Discussion 
with  Mr.  Bowes.  In  some  instances  he  offers  a  vindication  of  me  against  the 
misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Bowes,  for  which  my  thanks  are  due.     In  Mr.  Barker's 

[No.  223.]  LNo.  22,  Vol.  IX.] 

[ONE  PENNY.] 
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notice  of  this  Discussion,  I  read  with  pleasure  a  more  explicit  and  pleasing  decla- 
ration of  his  own  opinions  than  1  have  before  met  with. 

Mr.  Barker's  opinion  of  the  discussion  is  as  follows  : — '  It  can  hardly  have  been 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  speeches  do  not  do  justice  either  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  or  to  the  cause  of  Infidelity.  Mr.  Holyoake  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
have  made  use  of  one-tenth  the  advantages  which  the  discussion  put  into  his  hands, 
for  doing  execution  upon  certain  old  errors;  while  Mr.  Bowes  appears  not  to  have 
done  justice  either  to  his  opponent  or  his  cause.  Mr.  Holyoake  does  not  appear  to 
have  troubled  himself  much  about  the  particular  statements  made  by  Mr.  Bowes, 
but  to  have  contented  himself  with  stating  his  own  views,  and  contending  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech.' 

Of  the  nine-tenths  of  unused  advantages  which  I  am  said  to  have  neglected, 
Mr.  Barker  gives  us  some  specimens  in  a  long  reply  which  he  makes  himself  to 
Mr.  Bowes.  To  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Barker  I  do  not  attach  the 
same  value  that  Mr.  Barker  does.  Others  I  could  not  in  conscience  use.  But 
many  arguments  Mr.  Barker  supplies  are  excellent,  well  conceived,  and  well 
expressed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  many  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Bowes.  Mr.  Bowes  was  not  a  man  whom  I  sought.  Usually  I  endeavour  to 
follow  an  opponent ;  but  Mr.  Bowes  was  without  credit  with  the  public,  and  had 
no  practical  influence  over  his  audience.  To  have  attended  to  him  exclusively, 
therefore,  would  have  been  to  have  wasted  the  great  opportunity  which  four  such 
large  audiences  ofi^ered.  Those  who  have  looked  in  the  debate  for  a  demolition  of 
Mr.  Bowes  have  professed  disappointment.  But  such  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  disputant  is  the  improvement  and  information  of  his  audience. 
This  I  considered  chiefly ;  and,  if  the  result  could  be  represented  in  that  report, 
I  should  stand  acquitted.  I  did  not  desire  that  debate  to  be  published.  1 1  was 
not  one  suited  to  a  distant  public.  It  belonged  to  the  audience  alone.  It  was 
Mr.  Bowes's  act  to  print  it.  I  ofiered  no  opposition,  but  I  offered  no  encourage- 
ment; nor  did  I  supply  omissions  in  my  speeches.  My  time  did  not  allow  it. 
Had  I  been  debating  with  Mr.  Barker — a  pleasure  I  at  one  time  hoped  to  have 
had — the  case  would  have  been  different.  The  large  share  he  occupies  in  public 
attention,  the  ability  with  which  he  maintains  his  opinions,  the  influence  he  exer- 
cises over  his  audiences,  would  have  commanded  my  closest  notice  of  his  views, 
and  the  distant  public  would  have  been  as  much  interested  as  the  present 
hearers. 

One  observation  Mr.  Barker  makes  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over;  it  is  as 
singular  as  it  is  unexpected.  '  The  only  argument,'  he  says  Mr.  Bowes  advanced, 
'  that  appears  to  us  (Mr.  Barker)  to  be  sound,  is  that  drawn  from  the  marks  of 
design  everywhere  visible  in  nature.'  Then  is  Mr.  Barker  a  partisan  of  the 
design  argument  ?  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  the  reasons  set  forth  which  in- 
duce Mr.  Barker  to  stand  on  this  side.  With  this  notice,  I  will  forward  him  a 
copy  of '  Paley  Refuted  in  his  Own  Words.' 

In  the  same  number  of  the  People,  a  dialogue  is  given  between  *  G.  J.  Holyoake 
and  J.  Barker.'  The  dialogue  is,  of  course,  imaginary,  and  it  happens  that  there 
is  not  one  single  observation  put  into  my  mouth  which  I  should  utter  if  actually 
taking  a  part  in  a  dialogue  of  the  kind.  If  Mr.  Barker  wishes  to  know  my 
opinions,  and  will  put  to  me  any  series  of  questions,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 

satisfy  him. 

G.J.  H. 
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THE  DISCUSSION  WITH  MR.  KING,  OF   THE  'BIBLE  ADVOCATE.' 


A  DAY  or  two  ago  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Truelove,  who  had  received 
it  from  a  Mr.  King,  who  said,  '  Do  the  Committee  at  John  Street  decline  the  dis- 
cussion with  me,  mentioned  in  my jormer  note,  or  is  it  Mr.  Holyoake  who  declines  V 
Who  could  it  be  ?  What  could  the  man  mean  ?  I  rushed  up  to  Mr.  Truelove 
to  solve  the  mystery.  Lo!  it  proved  to  be  our  quondam  friend  Mr.King, editor  of 
the  Bible  Advocate,  and  the  '  former  note  '  was  one  sent  in  relation  to  a  discussion 
to  which  he  challenged  me  nearly  a  geological  era  ago.  By  the  next  post  I  wrote 
him,  appointing  to  meet  him  at  John  Street  the  same  evening.  At  the  hour 
assigned  I  made  a  circumnavigation  of  John  Street,  but  no  Mr.  King  was  visible. 
Mr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Truelove,  Mr.  Campbell — every  living  being  present  was 
interrogated,  but  the  monarch  of  the  Bible  Advocate  had  not  been  detected. 
Opening  every  door  which  did  not  object  to  be  opened,  I  called  Mr.  King !  Mr.  G. 
D.  King !  Mr.  D.  G.  King !  but  no  change  on  the  initials  could  conjure  the  owner 
up.     After  I  had  left,  Mr.  King  appeared  by  proxy. 

A  discussion  with  Mr.  King  has  been  arranged  to  commence  on  next  Friday, 
on  the  subject  'What  is  Christianity?'  Mr.  King  undertakes  to  explaiu  the  en- 
igma, and  we  shall  listen  with  gi*eedy  ears  to  the  solution.  The  advertisement 
explains  the  rest. 

ABELARD    ON    THE    ATONEMENT. 


Christian  theologians  have  manfully  defended  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  their 
God,  as  portrayed  in  the  Bible  and  in  what  are  usually  called  orthodox  doctrines ; 
and  when  fairly  puzzled  by  some  inexplicable  absurdity  or  outrageous  barbarity 
they  have  always  a  safe  retreat  from  the  field  of  argument  by  making  use  of  the 
old  accustomed  phrases  '  the  ways  of  God  are  past  finding  out,  inscrutable,  incom- 
prehensible,' 'we  must  not  pry  too  closely,'  &c.,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent necessity  which  Christians  experience  of  resorting  to  this  miserable  shift, 
they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  abandon  their  abortive  and  hopeless  endea- 
vours. Dr.  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  vehemently  attacked  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  others,  as  an  atheist  or  little  better,  for  remarking  that  '  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity — wisdom,  justice,  &c. — are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  with 
those  hum'an  qualities  which  bear  the  same  name,  but  are  called  so  by  resemblance 
and  analogy  only.'* 

The  Atonement,  expiation,  and  redemption  of  Christ's  death  arose  naturally 
enough  from  the  ancient  sacrificial  ceremonies  (now  called  types  and  figures  of  the 
great  Christian  sacrifice),  and  from  the  ancient  mistaken  and  imperfect  notions  of 
the  right  object  and  use  of  punishment,  and  of  the  real  nature  of  justice.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  has  gradually  rendered  these  doctrines 
more  and  more  difficult  of  comprehension  and  more  indefensible,  until  in  the  pre- 
sent day  they  amount  to  a  mere  mass  of  words  incapable  of  any  explanation.  In 
the  twelfth  century  Peter  Abelard,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  lover  of  Eloisa, 
who  presided  over  a  theological  school  at  Paris,  wrote  thus  on  the  subjccit  of  the 
Atonement : — '  How  is  it  possible  that  God  should  be  reconciled  to  man  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  since  in  all  reason  he  ought  to  be  more  incensed  against  man 
for  the  murder  of  his  Son  than  for  the  violation  of  his  precepts  by  the  eating  of  a 
single  apple  ?     If  Adam's  sin  could  not  be  expiated  but  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
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what  expiation  could  be  made  for  the  horrid  crime  of  murdering  Christ  himself? 
Could  the  death  of  an  innocent  Son  be  so  pleasing  to  God  that  he  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  us  men  on  the  commission  of  it  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  it  is  cruel  and 
unjust  that  any  one  should  require  the  blood  of  the  innocent  ?  How  much  less 
could  God  be  so  pleased  with  such  a  thing  as  to  be  reconciled  on  account  of  it  to 
the  whole  world.' 

Dr.  Joseph  Milner,  after  relating  these  striking  objections  in  his  well-known 
Church  History,  does  not  venture  to  dispute  their  reasonableness,  but  condemns 
Abelard  for  his  impious  presumption.  'To  those  who  know  how  to  reverence 
Divine  Wisdom,  and  to  submit  to  the  express  word  of  God,'  says  Dr.  Milner, 
'  such  reasonings  will  appear  unworthy  of  an  answer.'  And  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
Abelard's  great  opponent,  had  no  stronger  arguments  than  this  to  offer;  with  all 
his  learning,  all  his  brilliant  eloquence,  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  could  not  explain 
the  wisdom,  propriety,  and  glory,  or  disprove  the  apparent  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
inefficacy,  of  these  doctrines  by  any  human  or  rational  argument.  Abelard  asks, 
'  Why  so  tedious  and  painful  a  mode  of  deliverance,  since  God  could  have  effected 
it  by  a  mere  volition?'  Bernard  answers,  'Who  affirms  that  the  Almighty  was 
limited  to  such  a  mode  ?  But  the  efficacy  of  that  method  which  he  preferred  to 
all  other  possible  ones  is  surely  demonstrable  from  that  very  preference.  But  no 
man  knows,  nor  can  know  to  the  full,  what  precious  benefits,  what  wisdom,  what 
propriety,  what  glory  the  unsearchable  depths  of  this  mystery  contains  within 
itself.'  Bernard  at  last  silenced  Abelard  (who  professed  to  be  obedient  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  who  had  good  cause  to  fear  for  his  life)  by  proving 
that  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ  had  always 
been  held  by  the  church  to  be  contained  and  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
we  have  seen  that  neither  the  Catholic  saint  of  the  twelfth,  nor  the  Protestant 
divine  and  historian  of  the  eighteenth,  century  could  defend  thesefundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  by  any  better  arguments  than  the  mere  declaration  of  theirown 
and  the  church's  faith  and  confidence  in  them,  and  a  denouncement  of  damnation 
against  any  further  doubt  or  inquiry.  And  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  try  to 
check  the  inconvenient  questions  of  the  inquisitive  members  of  their  flocks  in  the 
same  manner :  '  We  must  not  pry  too  closely,'  '  The  ways  of  God  are  past  finding 
out.'  How  much  longer  will  reasonable  men  consent  to  be  stifled  with  this  ortho- 
dox gag  ?  Und»cimus. 

PORTRAIT  OF  ROUSSEAU,  BY  MADAME  DE  STAEL. 


Rousseau  had  little  eyes,  which  had  no  expression  of  themselves,  but  successively 
received  that  of  the  different  impulsions  of  the  mind.  His  eye  brows  were  very 
prominent,  and  seemed  proper  to  serve  his  moroseness,  and  hide  him  from  the 
sight  of  man.  His  head  for  the  most  part  hung  down,  but  it  was  neither  flattery 
nor  fear  that  had  lowered  it ;  meditation  and  melancholy  had  weighed  it  down  like 
a  flower  bent  by  the  storm  or  its  own  weight.  When  he  was  silent,  his  physiog- 
nomy had  no  expression  ;  neither  his  thoughts  nor  affections  were  apparent  in  his 
visage,  except  when  he  took  part  in  conversation  ;  but  the  moment  he  ceased 
speaking,  they  retired  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  His  features  were  common  ; 
but  when  he  spoke  they  all  acquired  the  greatest  animation.  He  resembled  the 
gods  which  Ovid  describes  to  us,  sometimes  quitting  by  degrees  their  terrestrial 
disguise,  and  at  length  discovering  themselves  by  the  brilliant  rays  emanating 
from  their  countenance. 
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E):am{iiati0ii  of  tf^t  Prc^s. 


Religious  Charities. — There  is  in  the  tactics  of  the  theological  collectors  of 
pelf  one  feature  not  often  touched  upon,  which  is,  nevertheless,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  to  me  most  disgusting  and  gratuitously  insolent :  T  allude  to  their  prac- 
tice of  imposing  upon  the  benevolent  by  hatching  up  anecdotes,  in  which  they  not 
'    only  recount  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  supposed,  but  make  the  little  episodes 
vehicles  of  attack  on  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  them  in  opinion.     T 
have  before  me  a  Report  of  the  '  Benevolent  and   Maternal  Society  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Walbrook,'  the  fourth  rule  of  which  is,   '  That  temporal  aid  be  invariably 
accompanied  with  spiritual  instruction,   the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  religion 
being  the  primary  object  of  the  society;'  and  the  twelfth  is,  'That  a  Sermon  be 
preached  once  a  year  at  St.  John's  Chapel.'     None  of  these  societies,  that  with  a 
cup  of  milk  give  a  bitter  dose  of  theology,  have  any  right  to  consider  themselves 
as  benevolent  institutions  at  all — they  are  merely  seminaries  for  the  propagation 
of  the  particular  dogmas  of  the  church  or  chapel  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
and  though  they  make  the  recipients  of  their  bounty  spout  scriptural  phrases  as  a 
parrot  gabbles  pretty  Poll — in   season  and  out  of  season — they  more  effectually 
make  hypocrites  than  by  any  other  means  that  could  possibly  be  devised.     Who 
are  the  persons  usually  relieved  by  these  bodies  ?     Let  us  refer  to  tliree  instances 
from  out  of  this  report.     Mr.  W.,  formerly  a  coal  merchant  and  deacon  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  so  on.     The  next,  Mrs,  M.  P.,  was  in  great  distress,  but  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  a  place  of  worship,  and  reading  the  Bible  to  her  husband ; 
expressed  herself  grateful  for  the  interest  taken  in  her  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
welfare,  and  did  not  feel  so  anxious  about  the  things  of  this  world  as  she  had  done. 
The  third,  that  of  Mrs.  S.  R.     *  Herself,  husband,  and  four  children  living  in  one 
room  ;  attended  chapel  once  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  sent  two  of  her  children  to  a 
Sunday  school.'     All  the  cases  are  in  the  same   style,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
how  very  readily  people  seem  to  be  gulled  in  these  matters.     It  appears  the  total 
sum  collected  the  ivJiole  year  is  £31  5s.  ll;^d.     Out  of  this,  printing  and  incidental 
expenses  cost  £3  lis.  6d.     They  have  in  hand  £12  9s.  5|^d,  so  that  the  amount  of 
practical  benevolence  disbursed  by  this  society — that  is  composed  (on  paper)  of 
two  presidents,  two  treasurers,  two  secretaries,  a  collector,  nineteen  members  of 
committee,  and  three  visitors — is  the  enormous  sum  of  £15  5s.     Their  appeal  to 
the  public  winds  up  thus  : — '  During  the  past  year  between  thirty  and  forty  cases 
have  been  visited  and  relieved  by  this   society ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  thirty  or  forty 
cases  had,  according  to  their  report,  rather  less  than  ten  shillings  each.     There  is 
one  fact  very  striking,  that  out  of  fourteen  cases — specially  selected  out  of  the 
thirty  or  forty — nine  are  women  who  seem  to  have  husbands,  of  whom  not  the 
slightest  notice  is  taken,  beyond  a  notice  of  the  fact.     Two  instances  are  related 
without  stating  the  sex,  therefore  may  be  females—and  only  three  male  cases,  one 
of  these  being  a  deacon.     But  the  main  point  that  excites  my  disgust  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  foisting  sentiments  into  those  people's  mouths  that  may  not  be  true.     I 
will  conclude  with  two  cases  of  expeiience  : — 

A  Case  visited  by  Mrs.  Verysoft.  A  Case  visited  by  a  Freethinker. 

r.  G.  B.  was  in  great  distress  ;  three  F.  G.  B. — A  drunken,  dissolute  fellow 
children  ill  with  the  measles;  only  one  — steady  and  sanctimonious  when  out  of 
room;  wife  went  out  charing.  Appeared  work;  cadged  upon  his  wife's  earnings. 
very  thankful  for  the  relief  afforded  her.  Wife  religious,  mainly  because  of  his 
Attended  chapel  always  on  Sunday ;  treatment,  and,  secondly,  because  she 
children,  when   well,  went  to   Sunday    was  a  pew-opener ;  lived  in  one  room — 
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school.  Husband  very  steady,  but  could     rent  paid  by  chapel   poor   fund.     The 
get  no  work.     He  knew  he  was  a  sinner,     children   attended,   and   medicine    sup- 
but,  it  is  feared,  saw  not  clearly  the  ne-     plied,  by  Dr.  Blarney,  the  deacon, 
cessity  of  being  born  again.    Was  asked 
to  where  she  looked  for  salvation — re- 
plied, to  the  Saviour. 

Your  readers  will  at  once  detect  the  above  are  views  of  the  same  case — and  exhibit 
how  easy  it  is,  first  to  appear  religious,  where  a  person  is  mean  enough  and  dis- 
honest enough  to  be  a  hypocrite ;  secondly,  how  easily  sincerely  religious  people 
may  be  imposed  upon;  thirdly,  how  very  diflferent  the  same  case  appears  when 
reviewed,  and  the  motives  analysed,  by  an  independent  inquirer. — An  Enemy  of 
Cant.     Freethinker's  Magazine,  No.  4. 

Manly  Advice. — Let  no  one,  therefore,  be  scared  from  the  investigation  of 
truth  by  any  anathema  of  priest  or  layman  ;  nor  shrink  from  proclaiming  his  con- 
victions at  fit  and  convenient  seasons — for  I  hold  such  shrinking  to  be  a  dishonour 
done  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  genius  of  civilisation.  Why  shall  not  I  maintain  my 
right  as  a  man  to  think  and  speak,  as  well  as  my  orthodox  neighbours  ?  I  see  that 
orthodoxy  is  old  and  crazy,  that  it  is  not  a  true  thing  but  a  mere  semblance ;  and 
shall  I  succumb  to  it  because  it  is  respectable  ?  There  is  nothing  respectable  but 
truth.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neither  policy  nor  wisdom  to  thrust  one's  opinions  upon 
an  ignorant  and  unwilling  company.  I  have  enough  of  chivalry  in  me  to  break  a 
lance  for  truth,  when  I  see  it  attacked  by  armed  persons  who  are  skilled  in  their 
weapons ;  for  in  this  case  there  is  honour  in  the  combat ;  and  I  believe  with  John 
Milton,  that  truth  was  never  yet  worsted  in  a  fair  and  open  encounter.  But  I  am 
no  Quixote  against  windmills.  I  can  very  well  afford  to  leave  heaven  to  the  old 
women,  who,  indeed,  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  and  have  already  secured  their 
places  amongst  the  praying  and  psalm  singing  benchers.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
disturb  such  illusion  as  this,  which  is  certainly  cheering  and  consoling  enough  to 
the  elect  people.  But  in  my  study,  or  in  friendly  and  sincere  converse  with  my 
fellows,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  future  condition  is  a  dark  unbroken  prob- 
lem.'— From  an  article  entitled  'Of  Sincerity,'  by  January  Searle,  in  the  Presmi 
Age  or  Truth  iSeeker,  for  August — July.  [This  article  contains  a  recognition  of 
the  editor  of  this  paper  utterly  unlike  anything,  in  generous  spirit,  which  has  been 
written,  by  one  to  whom  '  Atheism  is  the  most  fatal  delusion,  and  destructive  of  all 
the  highest  and  noblest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race.'] 

Alleged  Burying  Alive. — In  the  midst  of  exaggeration  and  invention,  there 
was  one  undoubted  circumstance  which  formerly  excited  the  worst  apprehensions: 
the  fact  that  bodies  were  often  found  turned  in  their  coffins  and  the  grave  clothes 
disarranged.  But  what  was  ascribed,  with  seeming  reason,  to  the  throes  of  vitality, 
is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  corruption.  A  gas  is  developed  in  the 
decayed  body  which  mimics  by  its  mechanical  force  many  of  the  movements  of  life. 
So  powerful  is  this  gas  in  corpses  that  have  lain  long  in  the  water,  that  M.  Dever- 
gie,  the  physician  to  the  Morgue  at  Paris,  and  the  author  of  a  text-book  on  legal 
medicine,  says  that  unless  secured  to  the  table,  they  are  often  heaved  up  aixd 
thrown  to  the  ground.  Frequently,  strangers  seeing  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  run 
to  the  keeper  of  the  Morgue  and  announce  with  horror  that  a  person  is  alive.  All 
bodies,  sooner  or  later,  generate  gas  in  the  grave ;  and  it  constantly  twists  about 
the  corpse,  blows  out  the  skin  till  it  rends  with  distension,  and  sometimes  bursts 
the  coffin  itself.  When  the  gas  explodes  with  a  noise,  imagination  has  converted 
it  into  an  outcry  or  groan  ;  the  grave  has  been  reopened  ;  the  position  of  the  body 
has  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  the  laceration  been  taken  for  evidence  that  the 
wretch  had  gnawed  his  flesh  in  the  frenzy  of  despair. —  Quarterly  Remew, 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


ON  SIMPLICITY  IN  CONTROVERSIAL  LANGUAGE. 


Mr.  Editor, — If  we  are  to  accept  the  high-sounding  language  that  is  too  often 
used  as  the  language  of  schools,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  scholastic  attainments 
will  be  of  very  little  service  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  an  important  question  whether  it  will  lead  to  a  profitable  result  with  those 
whose  capacities  are  every  way  formed  to  receive  what  I  must  certainly  term  ob- 
scure learning.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Gillespie's  favourite  expression — '  infinity  of 
extension.'  Is  there  one  out  of  every  hundred  readers  who  understands  thoroughly 
the  author's  meaning  ?  If  a  phrase  requires  pages  of  explanation,  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  to  be  without  it.  To  read  over  so  many  well-printed,  grammatical 
sentences  as  will  be  employed  to  convey  the  sense  of  such  a  sentence  may  be  a 
very  delightful  task  to  the  author,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  be  spared 
the  trouble,  and  revert  to  something  else  of  a  less  costlt/  nature.  I  am  ev^er  apt  to 
be  suspicious  of  reasoning  proceeding  from  any  hypotheses  that  require  consider- 
able laborious  explanation. 

Simplicity  of  language  will  always  be  most  beneficial ;  and  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  theology,  which  is  so  important,  and  to  which  the  public  mind  is  directed,  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  writer  to  employ  only  that  form  of  expression  which 
can  easily  be  comprehended  by  the  commonest  intellect. 

Theology  is  not  now  a  mere  controversy  of  the  schools  ;  it  has  become  a  national 
question — a  question  in  which  all  classes  are  evidently  interested :  therefore,  that 
language  which  can  be  best  understood  will  most  certainly  be  most  appreciated. 

Bradford.  M.  R. 

WHY  ARE  YOU  NOT  A  CHRISTIAN  ? 


G.  J.  HoLYOAKE, — I  am  a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  and  am  doing  what  I 
can  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men.  As  you  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  man,  the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement, 
&c.,  I  would  like  to  know  the  plain  reasons — and  nothing  else — which  have  satis- 
fied you  that  these  things  are  false.  If,  therefore,  you  will  write  them  down  and 
send  them  to  me,  or  will  tell  me  in  which  of  your  writings  I  can  find  them,  or  will 
publish  them  in  one  of  your  Reasoners  and  will  tell  me  in  which,  I  will  think  over 
them  carefully.  It  is  my  determination  to  *  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.'  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  urge  you  to  seek  pardon  of  your  sins,  and 
to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  before  it  is  too  late. 

23,  Hedley  St.,  Sunderland,  Your  fellow-sinner, 

Aug.  15,  1850.  William  Cooper. 


[Mr.  Cooper  is  not  my  fellow-sinner,  because  I  am  not  a  sinner.  I  disclaim 
such  wicked  fellowship.  In  the  little  tract  to  which  reference  is  often  made  in 
this  paper,  the  'Logic  of  Death,'  Mr.  Cooper  will  find  the  'plain  reasons'  which 
have  '  satisfied  me  '  that  Christianity's  doctrines  are  false.  Let  me  hope,  in  my 
turn,  that  Mr.  Cooper  will  ponder  them  over  before  it  is  too  late — before  he  tastes 
that  bitter  cup  which  superstition  presents  to  the  lip  of  the  dying.— Ed.] 
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ETERNITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  :  ITS  NECESSARY  IMPOSSIBILITY. 


Sir,— There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Bickerton's  reply  that  exists  as  contradictory  to 
Mr.  Mallalieu's  conclusion ;  but  there  are  other  propositions  stated  which  may  be 
difficulties  in  the  question  of  the  origin  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
as  objections  questions  arising/rom  a  proposition,  as  if  belonging  to  it.  Mr.  M.'s 
proposition  is  the  impossibility  of  eternal  knowledge,  and  not  when  or  how  it 
originated. 

I  demur  to  the  absolute  conclusiveness  of  Mr.  M.'s  argument,  because  he  has 
urged  nothing  to  preclude  knowledge  existing  simultaneous  with  knowable  things 
or  matter;  and  conceive  this  possibility  would  have  been  cut  oflf,  as  its  priority  is, 
by  the  argument  that  knowledge  is  a  result  of  organisation — organisation  pro- 
gressive in  development,  and  therefore,  organisation  as  the  final  cause  of  know- 
ledge, knowledge  could  not  have  preceded  it.  An  eflfect  cannot,  in  time,  be  prior 
to,  or  simultaneous  with,  its  cause.  W.  E.  B. 


ETERNAL  KNOV\^LEDGE:  ITS  NECESSARY  IMPOSSIBILITY. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  who  essays  to  establish  the  above  position,  in  pass- 
ing to  the  main  points  of  his  argument,  attempts  to  show  that,  because  knowledge 
cannot  be  innate  in  man,  neither  can  it  be  so  in  the  eternal.  I  would  ask.  Did  he 
never  find  a  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  grapple  with  the  eternal,  or  infinity  of 
time  ?  To  me  there  is  a  manifest  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  trace  backwards 
towards  the  first  effect,  event,  action,  or  motion — an  impossibility — whether  God 
caused  or  otherwise.  And,  if  such  difficulty  necessarily  attends  the  idea  of  retro- 
spective eternity,  surely  it  tends  toward  the  absurd  to  compare  a  being  of  that 
eternity  with  one  of  humanity,  each  individual  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Man 
begins  in  embryo,  and  but  slowly  proceeds  to  maturity ;  and,  of  courjse,  his  ideas 
must  accord  with  his  intellectual  tendencies  and  their  development. 

Again  :  ideas  are  doubtless  effects  which  must  be  preceded  by  their  causes; 
and  even  what  are  termed  innate  ideas  must  result  from  the  nature  of  their 
possessor;  and  who  so  likely  to  possess  such  as  an  eternal  being?  But,  though 
ideas  are  hence  admittedly  not  eternal,  yet  there  may  be  an  eternal  succession  of 
ideas  in  an  eternal  being.  This  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  who  reflect  that 
there  must  have  been  an  eternal  succession  of  events. 

Your  essayist  says — '  That  which  does  not  exist,  and  never  did  exist,  is  absolute 
nonentity,  or  nothing.  This  is  a  plain  and  self-evident  fact.'  Herein  he  plainly 
admits  that  what  does  not,  but  once  did  exist,  is  an  entity.  But  such  admitted 
entity  exists  no  more  than  what  shall  exist;  therefore,  what  shall  exist  is  equally 
an  entity  with  what  only  has  existed.  This  conclusion,  though  fairly  derivable,  as 
has  been  seen,  from  the  '  self-evident  fact,'  is  flatly  contradictoi-y  thereto;  there- 
fore, the  said  self-evident  proposition  is,  in  its  very  nature,  suicidal. 

Tf,  then,  what  does  not  exist,  but  shall  exist,  is  equally  an  entity  with  what  does  not 
exist,  but  has  existed, — it  follows  that,  if  the  latter  be  a  knowable  thing,  because  it 
is  an  entity,  so  is  the  former.  Hence  your  correspondent's  *  fact,'  with  the  (no 
small)  accompaniment  of  reasoning  founded  thereon,  are  pointless  ;  therefore, 
knowledge  of  a  thing  may  exist  prior  to  the  thing  Itself. 

"What  your  correspondent  considers  the  substantiation  of  his  position  rests  on 
his  '  plain  and  self-evident  fact.* 

Edinburgh.  E.  D. 
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THEISM,  ATHEISM,  AND  ANTI-THEISM. 


Sir, — The  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  is  worth 
printing  in  the  Reasoner.  That  celebrated  divine  took  a  far  more  rational  view  of 
theology  than  the  generality  of  Christian  authors,  and  treated  atheistical  opinions 
in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher.  He  says,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  '  Institutes  of  Theology  :' — 
'  The  proper  opposites  to  each  other  on  the  question  of  a  God  are  theism  and  anti- 
theism,  held  respectively  by  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  deity  and 
those  who  deny  it.  Atheism,  rightly  understood,  stands  in  the  position  of 
neutrality  between  these  antagonists.  It  is  an  wnbeliever,  whereas  anti-theism  is 
a  cZisbeliever.  The  one  re/uses  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  because  of  the  want  of  proof  for 
His  existence.  The  other  does  more  than  refuse — it  resists  the  doctrine  of  a  God ; 
but  to  be  justified  in  this,  it  should  be  able  to  allege  the  proofs  which  it  has 
gathered  against  His  existence.  Atheism  is  a  blank  negation,  and  nothing  more  j 
and  for  the  mind  to  be  left  in  this  state,  it  is  enough  that  the  arguments  for  a 
God  should  make  no  impression  on  It.  Anti-theism,  again,  is  a  strenuous  and 
resolved  adversary  ;  though,  for  the  mind  to  be  put  into  this  state,  it  should  first 
have  confidently  ascertained  that  there  is  no  God.  Atheism  refuses  to  aj9&rm  that 
there  is  a  God;  but  neither  will  it  deny  Him — its  being  the  mid-way  and  am- 
biguous state  of  pure  scepticism.  Bat  there  is  nothing  sceptical  in  anti-theism; 
for,  while  atheism,  though  it  complains  of  the  lack  of  evidence,  can  yet  affirm  that 
a  God  may  be — anti-theism,  as  if  it  had  not  only  repelled  the  positive  but  estab- 
lished the  negative  on  this  question,  lifts  the  confident,  dogmatic  assertion  that 
God  is  not.' 

From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  one  of  those  mindless 
pietists  who  place  atheism  at  the  lowest  depth  of  irreligion,  and  consign  its  pro- 
fessors to  the  hottest  corner  of  perdition.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  atheist 
outraged  logic  or  philosophy  by  his  inability  to  see  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
being  of  a  God.  The  anti-theist  alone  was  absurd,  unreasonable,  and  un philo- 
sophical in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  universal  negative.  The  atheist,  as  regards 
deity,  is  a  sceptic,  not  daring  to  dogmatise  either  on  one  side  or  the  oiher.  The 
anti-theist,  as  regards  deity,  is  no  sceptic,  because  he  presumes  absolutely  to 
declare  that  God  does  not  exist.  This  distinction  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
Christians,  as  it  would  lead  them  to  deal  more  charitably  with  atheists,  and  to 
pity  their  incapacity  to  receive  the  fact  of  a  deity  upon  the  evidences  apparent  in 
nature,  instead  of  looking  upon  them  as  infidels  too  bad  to  live  and  not  fit  to  die, 

F.  G. 

THE      LOGIC     OF      ATHEISM. 


Sir, — I  have  supposed  the  atheist's  positive  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  first  cause  to  be  a  deduction  from  a  system  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  was  otherwise  accounted  for.  It  is  certain,  that  if  it  could  be  shewn  either 
that  the  present  order  of  nature  is  eternal,  or  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  necessary 
action  of  matter,  this  would  be  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  atheism. 

Those,  therefore,  who  ask  the  atheist  to  account  on  his  belief  for  the  existence  of 
our  system,  ask  for  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  that  belief;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  no  such  account  can  be  given  without  some  evident  assumptions  and 
contradictions,  it  follows  that  atheism  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  true.  The 
questions  in  n?y  former  note  are  not,  therefore,  so  irrelevant  as  Mr.  Chilton 
imagines  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  solution  is  indispensable  to  a  '  Logic  of  Atheism.' 
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As  we  cannot  disbelieve  a  cause  concerning  which  we  are  ignorant,  Mr.  Chilton 
very  justly  speaks  of  his  douht  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  but  he  very  erroneously 
styles  himself  an  atheist,  if,  according  to  his  own  formal  definition,  atheism  be  a 
positive  disheliej  of  that  existence. 

Having  shown  the  relevance  of  my  inquiries  to  positive  atheism,  and  this  being 
a  position  which  Mr.  Chilton  does  not  assume,  1  might  conclude  here  ;  but  one 
farther  observation  may  be  made. 

I  have  already  indicated  certain  qualities  in  the  cause  which  originated 
animated  beings,  which  distinguish  it  from  a  physical  cause;  but  I  may  limit  the 
question  thus  : — Granting  matter  to  exist,  and  to  be  necessarily  eternal,  does  this 
warrant  us  to  assume,  without  proof,  that  it  has  the  power  to  originate  motion  in 
itself?  Since  motion  is  an  effect,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  single  effect 
to  be  eternal,  is  it  not  equally  absurd  to  suppose  a  series  of  effects  to  be  infinite  ? 
It  follows  from  this  reasoning  that  the  universe  cannot  be  eternal,  and  that  there 
is  something  distinct  from  matter.  Inquirer. 


NEW    THEORY    OF     INTOLERANCE. 


The  following  review  on  '  God  and  Man ;  or  Outlines  of  Religious  and  Moral 
Truth,  according  to  Scripture  and  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery, 
M.A.,  Oxon.  (London:  Longman  and  Co.  1850)'  expresses  our  opinions  very 
well  : — 

'  The  materialist  who  takes  up  this  volume  in  order  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
despairing  doubts  with  which  his  soul  is  sometimes  surged  will  find  himself 
deceived.  Although  the  book  of  an  able  controversialist,  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
troversial. It  is  rather  composed  of  choice  extracts  from  the  author's  own 
sermons,  showing  a  deep  and  trusting  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  and  a  fervent  anxiety  to  awake  in  worldlings  a  loving  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Unfortunately,  however,  his 
head  outruns  his  heart,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  drank  in  much  of  the 
Christian  charity  which  our  Divine  Redeemer  preached,  when  he  could  pen  such 
sentiments  as  the  following: — 

*  "  The  spirit  of  the  Bible  declares  Christianity  to  be  the  sublime  of  exclusive- 
ness ;  and  that  no  man  can  be  a  loyal  Christian  who  is  not  decided,  bold,  and 

uncompromising.     He  must  be  spiritually  exclusive  and  morally  intolerant 

All  truth  is  essentially  intolerant  when  confronted  with  its  own  opposite,  and  seeks 
to  annihilate  the  falsehood  it  abhors.  Above  all,  baptised  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  vowed  to  a  course  of  conduct  so  decided  and  determined  that  they  are 
called  by  an  apostle  '  a  peculiar  people.'  What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  that  mawkish 
and  miserable  philosophy  of  the  age,  which  brands  with  the  epithets  '  bigoted,' 
'  assuming,'  and  '  audacious,'  all  brave-hearted  and  deep-toned  assertion  of  a 
religious  creed  and  a  moral  science,  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  Pyrrhonism 
around  us  ?  Men  are  sent  into  our  world  to  fight  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil ;  and  whensoever  the  first  sanctions  practice,  the  second  indulgences,  and 
the  third  tendencies,  which  are  contrary  to  revealed  truth  and  Christ's  Church,  no 
pusillanimous  alarms  about  '  bigotry  and  intolerance'  should  tempt  us  to  a  vile 
neutrality  and  a  villanous  indifference." 

'This,  if  not  very  wise,  is  at  least  very  honest;  and  if  Mr.  Montgomery  had 
existed  in  the  good  old  times  he  would  unquestionably  have  sent  many  a  poor 
devil  to  the  stake  in  a  most  Christian  spirit,  all  for  the  benefit  of  his  immortal 
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soul.  It  is  sorrowful  to  see  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  these  days  no  furthur 
advanced  in  the  true  appreciation  of  the  essential  principles  of  true  religion  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  of  blessed  memory.  It  gives  room  to 
comment  not  the  most  pleasant  to  sincere  followers  of  the  Church. 

*The  great  body  of  the  Christian  community  must  not,  however,  be  judged  by  the 
standard  which  Mr.  Montgomery  sets  up;  and  we  can  assure  him  that  if  he 
attempted  to  introduce  the  stake  and  the  faggot  in  these  much  happier  days,  the 
only  oblation  he  would  have  a  chance  of  making  at  the  shrine  of  heresy  would  be 
that  of  himself.  To  speak  truly,  we  can  learn  to  be  patient  with  the  intolerance 
which  breaks  forth  in  almost  every  page  of  our  author.  We  can  even  recognise 
and  pay  becoming  tribute  to  the  source  from  whence  it  springs — enthusiasm, 
which,  in  overflowing,  has  lost  the  ennobling  quality  which  rendered  it  divine.' — 
Atlas,  July  20th. 

For  *IIeasoner.' — Previously  acknowledged  in  No.  218,  572s.  3d.— J.  R.,  Lei- 
cester, per  Mr.  Seal,  5s. —  W".  J.  Pemberton,  Hoxton,  Is. — Mr.  Parnell,  Worces- 
ter, 6d. — Mr.  Roe,  Coventry,  2s.— Mr.  May,  do.,  Is.— C.  S.,  do,  Is. — J.  L.,  do.,  Is. 
— H.  B.,  do..  Is. — A  Friend,  do..  Is.  The  following  persons  have  sent  for  copies 
of  Shakspere:  W.  J.  Pemberton,  Hoxton  ;  John  Lever,  Tordoff  Green,  Wibsey: 
R.  Cansey,  Wigan ;  John  Kenny,  President  of  John  Street  Institution,  producing 
14s.  9d.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  £5  19s.,  acknowledged  on  the  same  account  in 
No.  219,  making  the  Shilling  List  total  to  be  719s. 


GU/DE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street* 
Fitzroy  Square— Sept.  8th  [8],  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
'  The  Terrors  of  Christianity.'  Sept.  Qth  [8;J],  John 
Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.,  '  Human  Physiology.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Sept.  8,[7]Thomas 
Cooper,  'Life-struggle  of  Daniel  Defoe.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Sept.  8th  [11^  a.m.], 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  •  Religious  Thought.' 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  60,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 
bican, City.— September  4th  [S^J  W.  W<  Broom, 
'  What  Education  Accomplishes  and  has  Ac- 
complished.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street. — Sept.  6th  [8j],  Discussion. 

Temperance  Hall,  1,  Warner  Place,  Hackney 
Road. — Sept.  8th  (8),  A  Lecture. 

Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich. — Sept.  9th  [8],  Mrs. 
Mathews,  '  Title  of  Women  to  Political  Power.' 


THE     MOORE     RAPHAEL, 

'APOLLO  AND  MARSYAS.' 

THE  'LEADER'  of  Saturday,  Sept.  7th,  will 
contain  a  finely- executed  Wood  Engraving, 
by  Linton,  of  this  exquisite  Picture,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Morns  Moore,  by  whose  kind 
permission  the  print  is  published. 

Orders  should  be  sent  early,  to  secure  a  supply, 
to  J.  Clayton,  jun.,  Strand,  London.  Price  Six- 
pence. 


Now  Ready,  No.  4  of  a  new  Monthly  Journal, 
entitled 

THE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.    32  Pages. 

Contents  : — The  Political  Reviewer.  Freethinkers 
justified  by  Scripture  in  Unmasking  Christian  Ira- 
posture.  The  Genuine  Gibbon.  Free-Thought  : 
Extract  of  a  Lecture  on  Paracelsus.  Correspon- 
dence :  Good  News  for  Christians  ;  Religious 
Charities.     Review  of  Books  :  '  A  Sermon  on  War.' 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row, 


LITERARY  INSTITUTION,  John  St.,  Fitzroy 
Square. — Public  Discussion,  between  Mr.  G. 
J.  Holyoake  and  Mr.  D.  King,  on  the  subjects 
'  What  is  Christianity  ?'  aad  '  What  are  the 
Legitimate  Effects  of  Christianity?'  on  Friday 
evenings,  Sept.  6,  IS,  and  20.  Mr.  King  under- 
takes to  explain  what  Christianity  is. 

Discussion    to    Commence    at    8.     Admission ; 
Hall  Id.,  Gallery  2d. 


mHE    LIFE    and    CHARACTER    of  HENRY 

1      HETHERINGTON 0  2 

TheTrial  of  H.  Hetherington  for  Blasphemy  0  6 

Cheap  Salvation.     By  H.  Hetherington..  ..  0  3 

Speech  of  Robert  Emmett    0  1 

Doubts  of  Infidels     0  3 

Important  Examination  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    By  M.  de  Voltaire 0  6 

Hume's  Essay   on  iVJiracles 0  3 

Theology  Displayed.     Wrapper    0  9 

Boards     1  0 

Protestants  Progress  from  Church  of  Eng« 
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From  a  communication  just  received  from 
Newcastle,  we  learn  that  '  a  band  of 
policemen  were  sent  to  the  Joiners'  Hall 
to  prevent  the  lectures  announced  by 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper.  Forcible  possession 
was  taken  of  the  room  by  the  inspector 
and  his  men,  though  legally  occupied  by 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  favourable  to 
public  discussion  upon  all  questions  cal- 
culated to  promote  civil  and  religious 
liberty.'  A  placard  has  been  printed 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  '  repel, 
by^all  legitimate  and  peaceful  means, 
the  despotism  of  our  modern  fanatics, 
who  would  wish  to  restore  the  persecu- 
tions that  disgraced  former  ages.  It  has 
been  declared  by  Lord  Erskine,  Lord 
Denman,  and  other  high  legal  authori- 
ties, than  an  Englishman  had  a  right  to 
discuss  any  question,  provided  only  it  be 
in  a  temperate  spirit,  and  no  true  friend 
to  truth  would  wish  to  discuss  in  any 
other  manner.' 

Aredjid  Kooez  is  compiling  an  almanac 
of  the  murders  and  follies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  lie  can  find  several  events 
of  a  great  many  days  in  the  year  ;  but 
on  some  days  there  would  appear  to  be 
an  entire  holiday  in  the  work  of  murder, 
persecution,  and  folly.  Some  readers 
might  be  able  to  furnish  dates  of  events 
of  the  kind  sought,  and  assist  in  a  use- 
ful work. 

Can  any  friends  of  the  Reasoner  supply 
the  following  numbers  of  the  Oracle  of 
Reason:— bQ,  03,  65,  2,  13,  and  104,  if 
such  a  number  was  printed?  Also, 
Southwell's  '  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sharraan  ;'  No.  11  of  Vol.  7  of  the 
Reasoner ;  '  FiXistence  of  Christ  Dis- 
proved by  a  German  Jew.'  Full  price 
will  be  given  and  carriage  paid. 

M-  Wilheim  Hahn,  a  Hungarian  late  of 
Coburg,  who  studied  at  Munich,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Cornelieus,  has  arrived  in 
this  country.  Hahn  lithographed  all 
the  members  of  Parliament  at  Vienna 
and  at  Krerasier.  One  of  his  best  pic- 
tures is  now  in  the  palace  of  Prince 
Coburg.  This  painting  representing  the 
the  battle  of  Waitsen,  fought  by  Hun- 
garians against  the  Austrians,  contains 
200  figures,  one  hundred  of  which  are 
the  size  of  life.  M.  Hahn,  who  is  re- 
markable for  great  rapidity  of  execution 
and  fidelity  of  drawing,  intends  to  exer- 
cise his  profession  chiefly  in  portrait- 
painting  in  this  country.  His  address 
can  be  learned  at  our  publisher's. 


Mr.  Mackay,  in  his  '  Western  World, ' 
says  that  he  once  found  a  party  of  ne- 
groes engaged  in  a  biblical  discussion, 
the  controversy  hinging  on  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  '  Ho,  ye  that  thirst,'  oc- 
curing  in  the  propheci*  s,  The  most  lo- 
quacious amongst  them,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  oracle  of  the  group,  held  that  it 
was  chiefly  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  cultivati(  n  of  cot- 
ton and  Indian  corn,  the  hoe  being  the 
principal  instrument  used  by  those  thus 
occupied  ;  and  that  the  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  those  thus  employed  was  to 
hoe  away  when  they  felt  thirsty,  that 
they  might  forget  their  thirst.  He  was 
indebted  for  this  lucid  interpretation  to 
the  overseer  of  a  plantation  in  Alabama, 
on  which  he  had  been  for  some  years  a 
slave.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  overseer 
to  collect  the  negroes  every  Sunday  even- 
ing and  read  the  Bible  to  them  ;  but  it 
appeared  that,  no  matter  from  what 
other  parts  he  read,  he  always  conclu- 
ded by  referring  to  those  texts  which 
enjoined  upon  servants  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing their  masters  in  all  things,  and 
showed  that  as  a  reward  for  working 
hard,  the  harder  they  worked  the  less 
inconvenience  they  would  feel  from 
thirst;  for  such  was  the  interpretation 
he  always  put  upon  the  text — '  Ho,  ye 
that  thirst.'  The  speaker  confessed  that 
although  he  had  often  practically  tested 
it,  his  experience  had  invariably  belied 
the  interpretation. 

J.  P.  A.  favours  us  with  the  rhymed  speech 
of  an  ingenious  negro,  who  discovered 
that  his  good  missionary  had  '  a  call '  to 
a  higher  income  elsewhere.  The  lines, 
which  are  too  long  for  insertion,  end 
thus : — 

When  God-a-mightee  call  from  four  to  eight. 
Den  Massa  Walkee  hear,  him  follow  straight  I 
But  God-a-iniphtee  call  from  eight  to  four. 
No  Massa  Walkee  hear,  if  God  should  roar. 

Mr.  W.  Bendall  respectfully  informs  the 
public  in  general,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper  (who  has  just  returned  from  the 
provinces)  will  resume  his  course  of  ora- 
tions at  the  above  Hall  on  the  8th  of 
September,  to  be  continued  every  alter- 
nate Sunday  evening  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  In  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sive alterations  and  improvements  the 
Hall  is  at  present  undergoing,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  open  it  on  the  evenings  of 
the  1st  and  1 5th  September, 


London ; 
by  J, 


Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row  ;  and  Published 
Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  September  4th,  185(>. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


CAUSEOF     THE     UNIVERSE. 


The  letter  from  Mr.  Search,  which  will  be  found  first  in  our  Platform  this  week, 
though  brief,  has  the  pregnancy  of  well-considered  brevity.  True,  human  faculty 
is  inadequate  to  the  comprehension  of  the  universe,  and  precisely  on  this  account 
we  cannot  reasonably  fall  in  with  the  opinion  that  it  had  a  cause.  Our  know- 
ledge of  causes  rests  upon  our  observation  of  finite  phenomena.  Infinite  pheno- 
mena may  have  been  self-caused.  The  eternity  of  matter  suggests  this  conclusion. 
The  object  for  adopting  any  hypothesis  is  the  clearing  up  of  difficulties — but  the 
hypothesis  Mr.  Search  proposes,  viz.,  that  nature  had  a  cause,  is  only  compound- 
ing difficulties,  not  solving  them.  For  if  infinity  had  a  cause,  it  is  no  longer 
infinity.  Or  granting  that  it  had  a  cause,  that  cause  must  be  definite;  and,  if  de- 
finite, it  had  a  cause  too :  if  indefinite,  we  have  only  fled  from  one  infinity  to 
another — from  the  infinity  of  phenomena  to  the  vaguer  and  unsubstantial  infi- 
nity of  conjecture. 

Further,  to  hold  that  the  infinity  of  things  had  a  cause,  is  to  lower  infinity  into 
an  eSect — is  to  assume  to  comprehend  it,  while  confessing  we  cannot  comprehend 
it.  Nature,  therefore,  in  its  integrity,  in  its  vastness,  and  majesty,  we  regard  as 
uncaused,  as  being  the  great  cause  of  all  causes  and  effects,  of  which  finite  power 
can  take  cognisance.  G.  J.  H. 

OUGHT  GOVERNMENT  TO  BE  ABROGATED  ? 


Those  who  look  over  Mr.  Sunter's  letter  in  the  Platform  of  this  paper,  will  see 
some  allegations  against  the  views  of  government  and  political  duty  which  have 
been  indicated  by  us  in  a  brief  notice  of  a  former  letter  from  this  gentleman.  A 
few  words  may  make  our  position  clearer. 

Mr.  Sunter  is  under  a  grave  mistake  when  he  intimates  that  we  break  laws 
which  are  opposed  to  our  convictions.  We  strive  to  endure  them  until  we  can 
get  them  altered  by  an  act  of  reason  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Mr.  Sunter  seems 
to  regard  governments  as  systems  of  '  mastership '  to  be  deprecated  absolutely. 
We  regard  them  as  systems  of  mastership  to  be  tolerated  (although  now  the  voice 
of  a  class),  and  to  be  changed  into  expressions  of  the  public  will.  I  must  tell 
Mr.  Sunter  that  I  never  joined,  as  he  alleges,  in  the  popular  outcry  against  priest- 
craft. He  would  find  it  difficult  to  refer  to  a  '  low  opinion'  of  mine  of  that  body 
of  men.  I  perpetually  recognise  their  ability  and  good  intention  :  I  only  quarrel 
with  the  misdirection  of  their  energies.  So  with  government  officers.  I  respect 
their  vocation  as  the  exponents  of  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  if  that  exponency 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  I  would  correct  it — not  destroy  the  office.  Once  suffer 
patriots  to  protest  against  government,  and  you  will  find  them  on  the  morning  of 
revolution  utterly  impotent ;  and  the  anarchist  and  oppressor  will  subjugate  them 
at  pleasure. 
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If  Mr.  Sunter  is  so  anxious  to  provoke  a  controversy  where  he  knows  it  cannot 
be  held  without  violation  of  the  rule  of  advocacy  to  which  this  journal  is  pledged, 
why  did  he  not  reply  to  my  first  objections  to  his  doctrines  in  No.  22  of  the  ISpirit 
of  the  Age,  when  I  said,  the  first  time  I  became  acquainted  with  them,  that  they 
had  a  '  dangerous  kind  of  merit  ?'  Had  he  demurred  there,  he  would  have  been 
heard  and  answered. 

With  Mr.  Sunter's  excellent  intentions  I  fully  sympathise,  but  I  cannot  adopt 
his  crude  doctrines  of  *  brotherhood.'  He  will  not  think  this  unusual  in  me  when 
I  tell  him  that  I  have  frequently  pointed  out,  on  the  Platform,  the  same  species  of 
error,  more  luminously  enforced,  in  Shelley's  *  Queen  Mab.' 

G.  J.  H. 

THE    DISCUSSION    WITH    MR.   KING. 


In  his  first  speech,  Mr.  Holyoake  said — '  To  as  many  present  now  who  met  in  this 
place  three  years  ago  to  hear  this  discussion,  I  owe  an  apology  for  my  absence. 
On  the  night  of  the  debate  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  blindness — and  I  did  not 
come  because  I  could  neither  see  my  opponent  nor  see  the  force  of  his  arguments. 
Last  week  Mr.  King  demanded  of  me  the  fulfilment  of  my  pledge  to  meet  him. 
At  once  I  consented,  but  I  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  I  found  myself  blind  again. 
I  begin  to  think  Mr.  King  is  fatal  to  my  eye  sight.  Does  he  think  that  I  shall  be 
all  the  better  Christian  for  being  a  little  blind — or  does  he  think  that  my  conver- 
sion will  be  hastened  the  more  1  resemble  Paul,  who  saw  through  "a  glass  darkly?" ' 
(Mr.  Holyoake  wore  dark  shades  over  his  eyes). 

Mr.  King's  chairman  was  a  Mr.  Maler,  of  clerical  appearance,  who  read  a 
species  of  religious  lecture  to  the  audience,  in  not  very  good  taste.  Mr.  Kenny, 
President  of  the  John  Street  Institute,  was  chairman  for  Mr.  Holyoake— and  Mr. 
Ruffey  was  umpire.  Mr.  King  read  a  speech  in  which  the  Christian  system  was 
concealed  under  a  weight  of  words,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  during  the 
evening  in  any  distinct  form.  Such  tame  features  as  were  visible  Mr.  Holyoake 
distinguished  to  the  audience,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  usual  and  accredited 
tenets  of  Christianity. 

The  plan  Mr.  Holyoake  pursued  in  the  debate  was  to  allow  Mr.  King  to  explain 
as  definitely  as  he  chosed  the  Christian  System — and  the  fewer,  the  simpler,  the 
purer  its  features,  the  more  Mr.  Holyoake  applauded  his  effort,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  audience  the  obnoxious  doctrines,  usually  received  as  genuine  Christianity, 
which  Mr.  King  rejected.  Thus  Mr.  King  was  left  to  perform  the  part  of  an  ob- 
jector to  Christianity  as  now  taught — and  his  voice  and  that  of  his  party  was 
practically  given  against  the  common  enemy.  On  next  Friday  Mr.  Holyoake 
will  open  the  question — 'What  are  the  Legitimate  Effects  of  the  Christian 
System  ?' 

Mr.  King  is  one  of  those  opponents  likely  to  develop  himself  the  more  effectually 
as  he  proceeds.  On  the  first  night  Mr.  Holyoake  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sit  as  a 
learner  to  hear  what  Christianity  is.  Having  heard  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Holyoake  will, 
on  next  Friday,  proceed  to  explain  what  he  takes  it  to  be,  as  far  as  a  definite  idea 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  set  forth  its  effects,  when  many  issues  must  be  joined. 
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OMNIPOTENCE. 


It  has  been  sarcastically  urged  against  the  atheist  'that  his  opinions  are  at  once 
the  meanest  and  the  most  arrogant  possible,  since  he  degrades  man  to  the  level  of 
the  beasts  by  denying  his  immortality,  and  exalts  him  to  the  summit  of  the  uni- 
versal scale  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  existence  of  any  higher  intelligences — 
such  as  a  God,  angels,  and  immaterial  spirits.  These  objections  are  easily  refuted. 
To  the  first  it  may  be  replied  that  the  contemplation  of  nature's  common  law  of 
death  ought  not  to  humiliate  man  any  mere  than  his'  non-exemption  from  the 
common  manner  of  entering  the  world,  a  manner  at  once  so  undignified  and  so 
distressing.  Truth  will  always  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  more  honourable  and 
more  beneficial  than  the  most  darling  fiction — and  the  acknowledgment  by  man  of 
a  truth  of  nature,  if  a  truth  it  be,  cannot  tend  to  degrade  him  in  his  undoubted 
position  as  the  highest  of  the  known  inhabitants  of  this  world,  but  will  lead  him 
to  seek  by  the  honest  investigation  of  the  true  laws  of  his  nature,  and  by  earnest 
work  among  the  realities  of  life,  to  improve  and  exalt  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  great  human  brotherhood. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  accusation — that  the  atheist  arrogates  for 
mankind  the  highest  position  in  the  universe.  It  is  not  his  business  to  decide  or 
to  consider  whether  any  being  or  beings  exist  more  powerful  or  wiser  than  man  : 
he  knows  that  countless  worlds  and  suns  roll  through  space  far  superior  in  mag- 
nitude and  beauty  to  this  earth  and  to  the  luminary  of  our  system  ;  he  sees  gra- 
dations in  every  department  of  nature,  and  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  man 
displays  the  highest  possible  organisation.  If  an  expression  of  his  opinion  were 
necessary,  he  would  probably  say  that  he  hardly  entertains  a  doubt  that  innumer- 
able beings,  superior  in  power,  beauty,  and  wisdom  to  mankind,  exist  in  other 
localities  and  other  worlds,  although  we  may  for  ever  remain  incapable  of  any 
communication  with  them.  But  the  atheistj'^silent  and  perhaps  indifferent  on  this 
subject,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  practical  or  logical  importance  at  pre- 
sent, does  most  emphatically  declare  his  dissent  and  reprobation  of  the  belief  in 
an  Omnipotent  God,  which  he  considers  to  involve  many  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions, and  by  its  inevitable  tendency  to  divert  men  from  self-reliance  and 
brotherly  co-operation,  to  be  most  mischievous  and  obstructive  to  the  cause  of 
moral  and  social  improvement. 

Christians  believe  in  an  Almighty  God,  and  yet  their  ideas  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  are  inextricably  confused,  and  irreconcileable  with  their  doctrine 
of  his  Infinite  power.  Whatever  man's  nature  is,  such  as  it  is  God  made  it. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have  been  created  innocent,  yet  on  their  first  and  only 
temptation  they  became  infidels,  intemperate,  disobedient,  and  liars.  God  made 
them,  says  the  Bible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  must  have  known  that  he 
had  made  their  will  so  weak  that  it  would  give  way  on  the  first  trial.  Every  indi- 
vidual man's  depravity  must  be  caused  either  by  a  bad  natural  disposition,  or  a 
bad  education.  Now  the  circumstances  of  every  man's  birth  and  life  must  be 
ordained  by  God,  if  such  a  being  exist,  and  he  must  be  the  cause  ot  all  the  wicked- 
ness and  misery  of  the  world.  If  any  other  cause  of  evil  be  admitted,  God  is  no 
longer  omnipotent. 

But,  says  the  Christian,  you  forget  God's  merciful  remedial  measures,  which 
will  lead  men  to  happiness  in  this  world,  and  secure  their  eternal  salvation  in  the 
next.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  of  the  merciful  remedial  measures  of  a  father 
who,  having  inoculated  his  twenty  children  with  a  deadly  disease,  administers  to 
five  of  them  a  remedy  which  efiects  the  cure  of  only  one  !     Why  did  he  give  them   I 
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the  deadly  disease  ?  Why  does  he  not  apply  an  efficacious  remedy  to  them  all  ? 
Christian  doctrine  declares  that  they  cannot  cure  themselves.  And  yet  Christians 
■  say  that  man  has  free-will;  and  between  free-will  and  necessity,  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  God's  omnipotence  and  the  existence 
of  evil,  they  have  lost  themselves  in  a  maze  of  contradictions.  The  real  insur- 
mountable difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  of  Omnipotence.  Let  us  see  if  the  fundamental 
religious  doctrine  of  an  Almighty  Creator  be  not  entirely  irrational  and  untenable. 

The  material  universe  must  either  have  been  in  some  shape  co-eternal  with 
God,  in  which  case  he  is  not  omnipotent — or  else  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  nothing  existed  but  God,  Now  what  idea  are  we  compelled  to  form  of  the 
creation  which,  after  a  passive  eternity,  was  at  last  commenced  by  the  Deity  ?  The 
belief  in  a  Creative  Being  who  has  made  or  called  the  universe  into  existence  out 
of  nothing  is  so  intensely  absurd  and  unmeaning  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  stated 
in  a  rational  and  intelligible  form,  and  is  therefore  beneath  all  attack.  *  Nihil  ex 
nihilo  fit.'  It  will  not  assist  us  in  our  inquiry  to  say  that  the  universe  and  the 
great  known  material  powers  are  manifestations  of  God's  power,  which  before  the 
creation  was  latent  and  inactive,  and  to  point  to  the  manifestations  of  man's 
physical  and  intellectual  power  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  or  a  steam-engine, 
because  man  only  discovers  the  fixed  eternal  properties  of  matter,  and  intelligently 
adapts  them  to  his  purpose — he  creates  no  properties.  But  on  the  first  day  of 
creation  an  Almighty  God  can  have  had  no  chaos  of  raw  materials  to  work  on,  and 
if  there  be  an  omnipotent  power  in  existence  there  can  be  no  intrinsic  properties 
in  matter,  there  can  be  no  laws  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  power  but  God's  will. 
In  fact  you  cannot  separate  omnipotence  from  his  works.  Either  you  must  believe 
that  God  has  delegated  his  power  to  material  agents,  and  has  placed  his  creations 
above  himself  by  making  them  real  powers,  after  having  elaborated  them  out  of 
his  own  substance,  or  you  must  believe  that  God  himself  animates  his  own  works, 
and  that  the  universe  is  in  fact  a  vast  animal  which  has  contrived  itself !  One  or 
other  of  these  absurdities  the  believer  in  a  Creator  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
adopt,  if  he  ever  dares  to  think  on  the  subject  at  all. 

But  indeed  theists  do  not  think  deeply  on  the  subject ;  a  general  and  vague  be- 
lief in  an  omnipotent  contriver  and  creator,  under  a  sort  of  implied  understanding 
that  no  farther  inquiry  is  to  be  or  can  be  made,  seems  to  hold  a  firm  position  in 
many  minds  which  have  seen  the  falsity  and  evil  of  all  other  religious  dogmata. 
When  once  the  word  'design'  or  'contrivance'  is  allowed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  argument,  the  doctrine  becomes  plausible  enough,  and  serves  well  to  check 
summarily  those  rising  speculations  on  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world  within 
and  the  world  around  us  which  so  frequently  occupy  and  distress  every  thoughful 
and  earnest  mind.  Men  have  always  preferred  the  peace  and  quiet  of  an  implicit 
faith  to  a  restless  scepticism  or  the  humility  of  confessed  ignorance. 

It  has  been  asked,  how  can  the  belief  in  a  God  so  universally  held  by  every  race 
and  tribe  in  the  world  be  accounted  for,  and  how  could  the  idea  of  a  God  have 
originated  in  the  human  mind,  if  the  being  does  not  exist  ?  Before  replying,  I 
will  ask  a  similar  question :  how  did  the  ideas  of  Bogie,  Puck,  fairies,  elves,  and 
genies,  originate  in  the  human  mind  if  such  beings  do  not  exist?  All  these 
imaginary  supernatural  beings  are,  in  form  and  disposition,  mere  ugly  caricatures 
or  beautiful  exaggerations  of  humanity.  The  modern  Christian  God  is  a  good 
man,  with  all  his  qualities  supposed  to  be  infinite  ;  while  all  the  original  ideas  of 
God  were  essentially  anthropomorphous.  He  was  endowed  with  human  passions, 
and  even  with  a  human  form.  The  origin  of  the  belief  is  easily  accounted  for. 
In  those  days  of  ignorance,  when  natural  causes  were  not  understood  and  every 
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unusual  phenomenon  was  an  awful  mystery,  not  satisfied  with  their  ignorance, 
and  bewildered  by  the  beautiful  and  terrible  phenomena  of  nature,  men  imagined 
a  personal  governor  of  the  world,  and  beheld  in  the  rainbow  or  the  thunder-storm, 
the  earnest  of  his  approval  or  the  outburst  of  his  displeasure.  God  wrote  his 
decrees  in  the  starry  heavens,  and  spoke  to  the  wise  of  the  earth  in  the  eclipse  and 
the  meteor.  From  this  first  rude  notion  of  a  supernatural  ruler  of  the  world  has 
grown  the  idea  of  an  almighty  creator  of  the  universe ;  every  great  discovery  in 
natural  science  has  been  a  blow  at  the  doctrine,  and  has  been  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  priesthood.  The  more  wonderful  the  facts  which  we  can 
refer  to  natural  laws,  the  less  reason  is  there  to  think  of  supernatural  interference. 

We  have  already  examined  the  marks  of  ignorant  and  barbarous  manufacture 
in  the  character  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  we  have  seen  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  modern  God  from  the  rudely-sketched  Mosaic  deity,  a  jealous,  passionate, 
partial,  and  changeable  being.  In  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the  existing 
records  of  all  ancient  nations,  God  is  not  represented  as  omnipotent.  When 
Adam  and  Eve  had  obtained  knowledge  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  is  said 
to  have  been  afraid  lest  they  should  become  immortal  like  himself  by  eating  of  the 
tree  of  life  (Genesis,  c.  iii.,  v.  22).  When  men  commenced  building  a  tower  to 
reach  to  heaven,  God  is  said  to  have  feared  that  they  would  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose unless  he  interfered  to  prevent  them — the  writer's  ignorance  of  nature,  and 
limited  estimate  of  his  God's  power,  being  displayed  at  once  in  this  frivolous 
legend  (Genesis,  c.  xi.,  v.  6).  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  repentance,  grief,  and 
change  of  purpose  are  utterly  incompatible  with  any  notion  of  omnipotence. 
Deep  thinking,  careful  reasoning,  and  that  modicum  of  regard  for  truth  which  the 
civilised  world  possesses,  have  been  of  slow  growth ;  our  remote  ancestors  could 
not  see,  or  cared  not  for,  those  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  the  character 
of  their  God,  which  have  been  shrouded,  but  not  annulled,  by  those  figurative 
explanations  and  occasional  judicious  silence  which  have  stripped  the  deity  of  his 
vulgar  material  terrors  to  invest  him  with  a  mysterious  and  incorporeal 
grandeur. 

Theists  sometimes  say  that  man  feels  an  intuitive  awe,  and  has  an  instinctive 
faith  in  a  God.  Education  will  cause  veneration  and  awe  to  be  excited  in  human 
bosoms  by  meaner  ideas  than  that  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  associated  in 
Christian  minds  with  all  that  is  magnificent  and  sublime  in  nature,  as  the 
monarch  and  maker  of  all.  But  no  awe  can  be  felt  when  the  being  is  seen  to  be 
imaginary  :  ghosts  have  long  ceased  to  have  terrors  for  educated  people,  and  the 
once  terrific  Bogie  Is  laughed  at  even  in  our  nurseries. 

The  belief  in  a  God  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme,  and  is  a  great  obstruction  to 
moral  and  social  progress.  It  stuns  sometimes,  but  cannot  kill,  scepticism,  that 
most  unhappy  and  frequently  immoral  condition  of  mind ;  and  it  fosters  among 
us  a  sluggish  endurance  and  permission  of  wrong  and  misery,  from  a  vain  expecta- 
tion of  God's  aid  in  God's  good  time,  and  a  vain  hope  of  compensation  in  a  dream- 
begotten  heaven.*  Undecimus. 

*  Allow  me  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  my  being  indebted  to  you  for  what  is  in 
fact  the  most  important  point  of  the  argument,  although  not  fully  entered  into  by  me. 
I  allude  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  your  lecture  | 
on  the  '  Moral  Aspects  of  Atheism.'  Though  I  had  often  reflected  and  written  on  the 
anti-social  and  stationary  results  of  Christianity,  yet  it  had  never  before  struck  me  that 
the  Deist  is  in  fact  as  likely  to  be  affected  by  expectations  of  divine  assistance  as  the 
Christian — at  least,  he  must  be  a  vefy  unreasonable  Deist  who  believes  that  after  creat- 
ing the  world  and  man,  God  has  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves  entirely.  H  you  have 
published  this  opinion,  all  well  and  good,  but  if  not  I  would  really  wish  you  to  insert  as 
much  of  this  note  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  number  of  the  Rpasoner  which  will  con- 
tain the  article  in  question,  that  the  credit  of  the  promulgation  of  this  most  essential 
point  may  rest  with  the  rightful  owner. 
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Prof.  Agassiz  on  the  Oeigin  or  the  Human  Race. — Prof.  Agnssiz  deli- 
vered a  lecture  on  this  subject,  on  Thursday  evening,  before  the  Young  Men's 
Association  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  commenced  by  observing  that 
an  incidental  remark  which  he  made  on  a  particular  occasion  had  been  commented 
upon  extensively,  and  brought  out  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  it  was  not 
his  object  to  enter  into.  His  object  was,  on  that  occasion,  to  speak  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race  simply  as  a  question  of  Natural  History.  But  his  remark  had 
called  forth  discussions  of  the  question  with  reference  to  religion  and  political  con- 
dition. The  question,  how  man  was  created,  was  entirely  distinct  from  religion — 
a  mere  question  of  Natural  History,  and  as  such,  as  a  philosopher,  he  claimed  the 
right  to  discuss  it.  But  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  took  no  ground 
in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  record,  in  the  Genesis.  We  have  no  reference,  he  said, 
in  that  account,  to  any  part  of  the  world  that  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The 
unity  of  the  human  race  and  the  diversity  of  their  origin,  he  said,  were  two  distinct 
questions.  He  acknowledged  the  unity  of  mankind,  but  this  unity  could  exist  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  diversity  of  their  origin.  There  was  another  question, 
also,  involved  in  this  inquiry:  *  Do  all  men  belong  to  one  species,  or  are  there 
different  species, of  men?'  But  diversity  of  origiu,  he  said,  did  not  involve'  either 
the  unity  or  plurality  of  species.  The  question  also  involved  the  limits  within 
which  organised  beings  are  modified  by  circumstances  and  conditions;  and  there 
were  some  ascertained  facts,  he  said,  which  could  be  used  as  data  in  considering  the 
subject.  Skeletons  had  been  found  in  Egypt,  which  had  been  buried  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  with  them  were  found  certain  seeds  of  plants,  which  had  been  planted 
and  had  grown.  But  these  mummies  and  these  plants  correspond  exactly  to 
certain  other  plants  and  other  human  beings  now  to  be  found  in  very  different 
circumstances.  Thei'e  appeared  to  be  a  regular  plan  by  which  organised  beings, 
both  plants  and  animals,  were  distributed  over  the  earth,  whereby  the  same  plants 
and  the  same  animals  were  constantly  found  in  certain  geographical  positions. 
This  was  true  of  man,  if  we  referred  to  the  primitive,  unhistorical  races.  And 
these  geographical  positions  were  almost  entirely  without  reference  to  climate.  He 
ran  over  a  specification  of  the  different  varieties  of  certain  animals  and  of  the 
human  race,  which  were  found  constantly  in  certain  localities  and  positions  :  from 
which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  these  varieties  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  the  modifying  influence  of  climate  and  circumstances;  hence  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race  must  have  taken  place,  not  at 
random,  but  with  a  regular  plan — in  short,  that  they  were  created  in  masses,  in 
the  positions  which  they  originally  occupied.  Among  other  facts  bearing  on  the 
point,  he  stated  that  the  trout  was  always  found  in  brooks,  even  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  could  not  have  gone  by  emigration,  and  so  also,  there  were 
certain  varieties  of  fish  that  were  only  found  in  the  lakes  with  no  outlet,  and  these 
lakes  contained  the  same  kind  of  fish,  in  different  and  distant  localities.  And  it 
was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  aborigines  of  America,  with  all  its  variety  of  cli- 
mate, belonged  to  one  and  the  same  people.  If  men  originated  from  a  common 
centre,  and  were  diffused  over  the  earth,  their  present  condition  must  have  been 
produced  by  changes  at  or  since  the  dispersion.  But  had  it  been  so,  there  would 
have  been  more  similarity  between  those  which  inhabit  similar  portions  of  the 
earth.  He  saw  only  one  conclusion  from  these  facts,  and  that  was,  that  these 
changes  could  not  have  taken  place  by  the  modifying  influence  of  circumstances, 
after  migrating  from  a  common  centre ;  but  that  the  non-historic  or  original  races, 
must  have  been  created  in  the  place  they  occupied. — Boston  Traveller, 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinion!*,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Kationalisation  of  Theology. 


ATHEISM,     SO     CALLED. 


Dear  Sir, — Will  you  put  the  vexed  question  before  your  readers  in  the  follow- 
ing: form  ? — 

Given, —  The  universe  and  its  laws;  that  this  globe  is  an  infinitely  small  part 
thereof;  that  man  is  an  extremely  small  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  his  faculties 
are  inadequate  to  comprehend  the  universe. 

Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  universe  is  caused  by  a  power  we 
cannot  comprehend,  than  that  it  exists  without  a  cause  ? 

Aldwick,  Aug.  29th,  1850.  Edward  Search. 

MR.  SUNTER'S  EXPLANATORY  LETTER  ON  GOVERNMENTS. 


Friend, — You  seriously  misunderstand,  and  of  course  misrepresent,  me.  It  is 
*  peace,  law,  and  order,'  not  anarchy,  I  plead  for ;  the  peace  of  progress,  the  law  of 
love,  and  the  order  of  God — of  nature,  if  you  prefer  the  term.  That  is  anarchy 
where  one  man's,  or  a  number  of  men's,  measure  of  light  or  degree  of  darkness  is 
set  up  as  the  rule  for  other  people's  guidance — where  mastership  takes  place  of 
brotherhood,  and  force  that  of  enlightenment  and  persuasion.  My  *  peculiar  view 
of  government'  is  but  the  theory  of  your  own  practice,  and  the  '  anarchy'  you 
charge  me  with  has  been  the  practice  of  every  reformer  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
G.  J.  Holyoake.  Why  should  my  assertions  about  government  be  '  painful  to 
read?'  Is  it  because  I  protest  against  your  right  to  coerce  me  into  compliance 
with  your  will,  and  that  I  claim  for  others  the  liberty  you  love  and  assert  in 
practice?  You  presume  to  break  government  law,  in  obedience  to  the  higher 
inward  law  of  your  own  convictions.  Why  should  you  be  pained  because  I 
claim  the  same  liberty,  and  assume  that  this  inward  law  is  common  law,  universal 
and  all-sufficient?  My  contemptuous  opinion  of  political  officers  has  its  parallel 
in  your  low  opinion  of  priests.  Both  I  regard  as,  ex-oficio,  the  enemies  of  freedom. 
But  my  estimate  of  priestcraft  and  government-craft  does  not  blind  me  to  the 
virtues  of  those  who  hold  office  under  the  twin  systems.  As  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  they  are  incapable  of  any  good,  unscrupulous, 
and  cruel ;  but  as  men  and  women  they  exhibit  the  ordinary  virtues  of  humanity. 
Victoria  the  woman,  '  whom  the  vain  ones  call  queen,'  would  be  loath  to  strangle 
a  fellow-sinner  in  cold  blood;  as  queen,  she  does  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  I 
reverence  our  common  nature  too  much  to  be  a  party  to  the  appointment  of  any 
one  to  such  offices ;  and  I  would  suspend  all  punishment  of  the  transgressors  of 
human  law,  till  some  without  sin  were  found  to  cast  the  first  stone.  Would  this 
be  anarchy,  or  can  such  a  *  temper  '  give  pain  to  any  just  or  generous  sentiment  ? 
I  should  be  glad  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  could  I  provoke  you  into  contro- 
versy on  the  question.  'They  who  believe  they  have  truth,  ask  no  favour  save  that 
of  being  heard  :  they  dare  the  judgment  of  mankind  :  refused  co-operation,  they 
invoke  opposition,  for  opposition  is  their  opportunity.' 

Derby,  Aug.  25.  George  Sunter,  jun. 


[If  this  were  a  political  journal,  I  should  have  no  objections  to  give  Mr.  Sunter 
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his  'opportunity.'  I  willingly  insert  his  explanation,  because  his  distinction 
between  the  ruler  as  an  individual  and  as  an  official  clears  up  much  that  I  regarded 
as  painfully  antagonistic  in  his  former  letter.  Elsewhere  other  remarks  upon  it 
will  be  found. — Ed.] 


TRIUMPH  OF  FREETHINKING  IN  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Dear  Sie, — From  the  placard  sent  you  last  week  you  would  learn  that  the 
magistrates  and  clergy  of  this  town  had  become  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  popular 
views  on  social  and  theological  matters  among  the  people  of  Newcastle,  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  It  seems  to  have  confounded  '  the  powers  that  be,'  and 
in  sheer  despair  they  determined  to  resort  to  brute  force  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Having  more  faith  in  policemen  than  in  the  'truths'  of  their  system,  the  mayor? 
prompted  by  the  vicar  and  clergy,  instructed  the  inspector  to  proceed  with  his 
men  and  take  possession  of  the  room  rented  by  our  friends.  Accordingly,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  a  band  of  thirty-six  policemen  seized  upon  the  premises,  and  retained 
possession  till  the  30th ;  the  mayor  actually  coming  down  to  see  the  police  did 
their  duty  in  demonstrating  the  soundness  and  beauty  of  Christian  doctrine 
by  such  striking,  knock-down  arguments  as  staves  and  bludgeons !  If  ♦  physical 
force'  Chartism  is  going  down,  it  seems  pkysicsil  force  Christisimtj  is  rising  up. 
In  the  face  of  such  '  whole  hog '  orthodoxy,  however,  we  took  the  Lecture  Room, 
and,  after  exposing  the  brutality  and  illegality  of  such  tactics,  proceeded  to  deliver 
one  of  the  very  lectures  so  much  dreaded  by  our  courageous  opponents.  Instead 
of  sending  some  intelligent  person  to  reason  with  me,  if  I  am  wrong,  there  ap- 
peared several  of  those  pious  champions  of  Newcastle  Christianity,  the  police ,  with 
their  note  books,  to  '  report '  my  discourse.  What  a  rich  idea !  Policemen 
reporting  a  metaphysical  and  physiological  argument  I  How  I  should  liked  to 
have  looked  over  their  '  learned'  notes.  So  far,  sir,  this  was  a  victory  for  us  and 
for  free-inquiry.  Even  police  felt  so  far  beaten  as  to  resort  to  the  pen  rather  than 
the  stq^.  I  am  now  happy  to  state  our  triumph  is  complete.  The  authorities 
have  learned  that  *  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour.'  Last  evening  we  again 
lectured  in  our  own  room,  on  the  very  subject  thirty-six  policemen  were  sent  to 
*  discuss '  the  week  before. 

This  will  form  one  of  the  small  events  in  the  history  of  freethinking,  and  I 
apprehend  not  the  least  remarkable.  A  century  ago  I  should  have  been  burnt  or 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  public  market-place  ;  twenty  years  since  I  should  have  been 
transported ;  seven  years  ago,  thrown  into  gaol.  But,  in  1850,  the  gory  hand  of 
persecution  is  at  last  powerless.  It  is  true,  it  has  put  forth  its  fangs  to  seize  its 
victim,  but  they  are  so  crippled  and  withered  by  the  force  of  popular  opinion  it 
has  lost  its  hold.  Such  is  the  power  of  knowledge.  0 !  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
bloodless  crusade  of  reason  and  argument  against  the  errors  and  superstitious  of 
the  world  has  done  no  good.  It  has  triumphed  over  persecution..  It  has  estab- 
lished the  right  of  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  very  teeth  ot  priestcraft.  And  to 
this  triumph  will  the  world  yet  owe  its  most  glorious  achievements  in  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  politics,  and  in  literature. 

To  the  friends  of  progress,  social  and  sceptical,  I  would  say,  persevere  in  your 
noble  mission.  Do  not,  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  disgrace  your  principles  by 
assuming  the  mask  of  serai-orthodoxy.  Let  us  not  have  to  exclaim,  *  Save  us 
from  our  friends.'  Robert  Cooper. 
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MR.  WATSON'S  LIBRARY  WANTED  IN  IRELAND. 


[The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Linton,  a  short  time  ago,  from  an  in- 
fluential member  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution  in  an  Irish  town. — Ed.] 

Sir, — Your  letters  in  the  Nation  on  '  Irish  and  Italian  Politics,'  and  C.  G. 
Dufiy's  replies,  are  before  the  people.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  Nation  is 
priestridden.  In  fact,  from  its  re-appearance  up  to  this  date,  from  its  '  What  will 
the  priests  do  ?'  down  to  its  last  sneer  at  Mr.  Watson's  library  '  fit  for  a  pandemo- 
nium,' its  evident  tendency  is  to  enlist  the  priests. 

Since  the  Tablet  came  to  Dublin,  this  is  more  than  usually  observable.  Pre- 
vious to  that  the  Freeman  was  the  only  antagonist,  but  now  there  is  a  regular  race 
amongst  the  trio,  and  political  and  moral  truths  are  bartered  for  the  captivating 
slang — amongst  the  mob — of '  bathing  in  holy  wells'  and  '  the  puddle  of  Socialism.' 

I  am  wholly  unaware,  sir,  of  who  or  what  you  are,  except  from  those  letters,  in 
every  word  of  which  I  agree,  and  merely  desire  to  express  my  full  concurrence  in 
their  sentiments. 

Mazzini  says,  '  the  papacy  must  fall ;  'tis  incompatible  with  liberty.'  I  have 
been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  only  my  impressions,  but  the  general 
ones  of  the  rising  Catholic  youth  with  whom  I  have  been  in  association  for  the 
last  three  years,  are,  that  the  priesthood  in  Ireland  are  '  incompatible  '  with  Ire- 
land's freedom  ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  sooner  Mr,  Watson's  '  pandemonium' 
library  gets  extensive  circulation  here,  the  better  for  the  liberties  of  this  terribly 
priestridden  people.  No  ray  of  real  freedom  can  ever  reach  the  breast  of  a  super- 
stitionised  mob.  Out  of  the  towns  the  people  are  no  better,  nor  will  they  ever  be, 
as  long  as  priests  degrade  them  and  Duflfys  aid  the  imposture.  B. 

FOURTEEN  MILLIONS  AND  A  HALF  OF  INFIDEL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir, — Thinking  that  tidings  of  the  progress  of  free- thought  will  be  pleasing  to 
your  readers,  I  send  you  the  following  '  bonne  bouehe,'  extracted  from  a  bill  on 
the  *  Church  of  Scotland's  Home  Mission,'  which  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  earnestly  requested  to  circulate,  and  which  I,  as  a  dutiful  son  of  the 
church,  send  to  a  destination  that  the  said  worthy  body  would  shudder  to  hold  any 
communication  with.  After  assuring  the  sheep  of  Christ  that  they  have  been  very 
successful  in  regenerating  goats,  and  through  a  holy  zeal  run  into  debt  (which 
somehow  or  other  happens  to  every  '  scheme'  that  has  the  felicity  of  exhibiting 
bills  at  the  church  I  attend),  they  thus  proceed  : — '  One  most  sad  and  pregnant 
fact  need  only  be  mentioned,  to  prove,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  resisted,  the  truly 
urgent,  we  may  say  awful,  necessity  which  exists  for  more  thorough  and  extended 
missionary  exertion  at  home — a  fact  which  has  lately  been  clearly  established — 
namely,  that  the  annual  issue  of  immoral  and  infidel  publications  circulating,  es- 
pecially among  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns,  immeasurably  exceeds  the  issue 
of  all  regular  religious  publications  whatever — the  former  reaching  the  appalling 
number  of  twenty-nine  millions.'  This,  though  coming  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  almost  passes  belief;  but  it  seems  evident  that  where  there  is  so  much 
cry  there  must  be  some  wool.  Gracchus. 


[Separating  the  'immoral'  from  the  '  infidel  publications,'  and  estimating  them 
at  one  half,  it  leaves  a  balance  of  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  in  our  favour.  We 
hope  the  zeal  of  the  Scotch  church  has  not  eaten  up  the  truth  and  led  it  into  ex- 
aggeration . — Ed.] 
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HINTS  TO  FREETHINKING  DISPUTANTS. 


Sir, — I  am  often  griered  when  attending  discussions  on  theological  subjects  to 
see  much  valuable  time  lost  in  discussing  what  may  be  termed  the  superfluities  of 
Christianity.  To  the  non-believer  it  can  be  an  object  of  small  importance  whether 
the  Bible  proclaims  God  an  avenging  deity  or  otherwise.  Hours  are  often  passed 
in  disputing  upon  words,  and  the  result  is,  that  main  points  are  forgotten,  or  but 
little  time  left  for  their  examination.  Freethinkers  should  remember  that  it  is  not 
for  them  to  dispute  about  the  superstructure.  Let  it  be  Grecian  or  Gothic,  Norman 
or  Egyptian,  it  matters  not,  if  the  foundation  be  defective.  The  foundation  of 
Christianity  is  the  fail  ot  man.  Destroy  this,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls.  The 
strength  of  Christianity  depends  upon  the  assertion  that  man  was  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  perfectly  free  to  obey  or  disobey  the  command  of  God.  This  as- 
sertion is  made  on  a  partial  consideration  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  Bible.  God 
(it  is  said)  created  man.  God  endowed  him  with  feelings,  passions,  and  desires. 
Curiosity  was  stronger  than  fear.  Man  fell,  but  not  by  his  own  choice.  The  pas- 
sion God  gave  was  more  powerful  than  the  command  he  gave.  Man  was  not  a  free 
agent,  and  not  being  free,  was  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  It  is  no  explanation 
of  one  mystery  to  put  a  greater  mystery  in  its  place.  Natural  theology  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  accounting  for  a  beginning,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
by  referring  it  to  an  intelligent  God,  of  which  we  know  less.  From  the  premise 
*  nothing  is  known,'  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  we  know  everything.  "We  may 
yearn  to  explain  many  phenomeaa,  but  lb  is  far  better  to  analyse  than  to  dogma- 
tise. SiLESCAM. 

THE  REV.  MR.  A.  GILBERT  AND  THE  *  LOGIC  OF  DEATH.' 

Sir, — We  have  been  looking  out  for  you  now  for  some  time,  as  we  expected 
your  *  second  coming'  amongst  us  long  before  now.  I  hope,  however,  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  shortly,  as  we  have  been  making  preparations  for  your 
reception.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  you  had  recovered  from  an  indisposition 
which  both  Dr.  Uttley  and  I  expected  to  hear  of,  in  consequence  of  your  extra 
exertions.  Take  better  care,  we  implore  you.  The  *  Logic  of  Death'  has  given 
infinite  satisfaction  to  all  the  friends  here.  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  diflFuse  it, 
having  had  in  all  twelve  dozen  copies,  which  for  one  retail  bookseller  is  a  conside- 
rable number.  I  have  also  presented  copies  to  the  principal  clergymen  and  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  town. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  *  Logic'  which  it  may  probably  interest 
you  in  knowing,  namely,  having  seen  it  stated  in  the  Reasoner  that  it  had  been 
burnt  by  the  Rev.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Bradford,  and  having  seen  upon  the  walls  of  this 
town  that  the  said  gentleman  was  to  preach  the  anniversary  sermons  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  Association  Chapel,  I  was  determined  that  the  *  Logic  of  Death'  should 
haunt  him  like  some  spectral  form.  Accordingly  I  wrapped  one  up  and  enclosed 
it  in  an  envelope,  and  with  it  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

'  Sir, — I  beg  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Logic  of  Death,"  which  you 
will  please  to  accept,  and  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  over,  and,  if  you  can,  to  answer 
it.  Refute  its  errors,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  act  a  nobler  part  than  by  burning 
it.  Pray  do  not  burn  it.  He  who  would  burn  a  book  he  could  not  answer,  would, 
perhaps,  if  he  lived  in  a  more  barbarous  age,  not  hesitate  to  consign  its  author  to 
a  similar  fate.  Hoping,  however,  you  may  yet  see  the  error  of  your  ways,  and 
that  you  may  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your 
well-wisher,  G.  E.' 
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I  had  it  duly  forwarded  to  him.  It  seemed  to  hare  produced  an  eflfect,  as  in  the 
evening  he  seemed  somewhat  troubled,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  him  to  say  in  his 
sermon  that  he  felt  so  sad  at  heart  that  he  could  scarcely  ascend  the  pulpit  steps 
when  he  thought  of  the  alarming  spread  of  infidelity.  I  subsequently  heard  that 
he  denied  having  burned  the  book  ;  he  admits  having  had  it.  He  also  thinks  he 
destroyed  it,  but  he  is  quite  sure  he  did  not  burn  it ;  in  reply  to  which  I  stated 
that  his  admission  was  sufficient,  as  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  fire  or  any  other  element  in  the  destruction  of  the  paper,  so  long  as 
he  admits  the  truth  of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  I  have  reason  to  say,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  he  felt  ashamed  at  the  course  he  had  taken.  May  it  learn  him 
that  tolerance  as  to  admit  in  practice  that  there  are  two  sides  of  a  question,  and 
that  he  is  sufficiently  liberal  to  hear  both,  or  either. 

I  sell  at  present  24  copies  of  the  Reasoner,  which  is  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber I  used  to  sell. 

Burnley.  G.  Edwards. 

A  CLERICAL  SARCASM  ON  BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 


Sir,— In  the  Ecclesiastical  Quzelte  of  August  13th,  appears  the  following  adver- 
tisement by  a  clergyman  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  is  evidently  a  sly  hit  at  the 
high  church  party  :— '  Wanted  by  a  clergyman,  whose  belief  is  in  the  strictest  ac- 
cordance with  the  Sixth  Article  of  our  church,  One  or  More  Texts  of  Scripture, 
clearly  enunciatlve  of  the  efifect  of  baptism,  in  its  administration  to  infants ;  and 
in  case  such  text  or  texts  (as  the  advertiser  anticipates)  cannot  be  found.  One  or 
More  Texts  of  Scripture,  to  show  that  a  decision  of  the  church  (whether  by  convo- 
cation or  otherwise),  declaring  that  effect  to  be  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  every 
infant  baptised  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  at  all  avail 
to  proJuce  such  regeneration  ;  or  in  the  least  degree  improve  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  parties  baptised.  The  receipt  of  even  one  such  Text  will  be  thankfully 
acknowledged  by  the  advertiser.'  This  seems  to  be  a  gentle  way  of  telling  the 
Puseyites  that  their  ideas  respecting  baptism  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  Bible 
nor  with  the  39  Articles. 

To  our  minds  the  only  baptism  that  has  any  utility  connected  with  it  is  that 
which  employs  soap  and  towels  in  its  administration.  F.  G. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy   Square — Sept.  15th  [7],  Thomas  Cooper, 

•  William  of  Wykeham,  Bernard  Gilpin,  and  Ober- 
lin.'     Sept.  l6th  [8^],  John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D., 

*  Human  Physiology.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Sept.  15th  [ll5a.m.], 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  '  Religious  Thought.' 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  6o,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 
bican, City.— September  thll  [8^]  W.  W:  Broom, 
'  Monarchy's  Principles,  Doctrines,  and  Practice.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street. — Sept.  13th  [8^],  Discussion. 

Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich. — Sept.  l6th  [8],  Mrs. 
Mathews,  '  Title  of  Women  to  Political  Power.' 


mUB  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
J.  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents : — The  Political  Reviewer.  Freethinkers 
justified  by  Scripture  in  Unmasking  Christian  Ira- 
posture.  The  Genuine  Gibbon.  Free-Thought  : 
Extract  of  a  Lecture  on  Paracelsus.  Correspon- 
dence :  Good  News  for  Christians  ;  Religious 
Charities.    Review  of  Books  :  '  A  Sermon  on  War.' 

London :  Published  by  James]Wat8on,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


STAYS  SUPERSEDED.  — Stiff  Stays  destroy 
natural  grace,  produce  deformity,  and  implant 
disease,  curvature  of  the  spine,  consumption,  &c.  ; 
a  host  of  evils  arise  from  their  use.  A  substitute 
is  provided  by  MARTINS'  ELASTIC  BODDICE, 
or  Anti-Consumption  Corset,  which  is  perfectly 
elastic,  is  without  whalebone,  furnishes  a  good 
support,  is  easy  and  graceful  in  wear,  will  wash,  is 
unaffected  by  heat  or  cold  ;  has  a  simple  fastening, 
obviating  the  trouble  of  lacing.  Price  from  7s.  to 
3^1  A.  Can  be  sent  per  post,  free,  for  a  small  ad' 
ditional  charge.  A  prospectus  and  engraving  sent 
on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage.  E.  and  E.  H. 
MARTIN,  Surgical  Bandage  Makers,  604,  Oxford 
Street,  near  the  British  Museum. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well-aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
por  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.    Letters,  pre<paid,  attended  to. 
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IllttiStrattbe  ^aticti. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  John  Street  Literary  Institution, 
held  on  Sunday  morning  last,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  : — G.  J.  Holy- 
oake.  President ;  J.  Reed,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  T.  Whitaker,  Treasurer ;  and 
Messrs.  Kenny,  Tiffin,  Cramp,  Hanhart, 
and  M.  Campbell  as  Committee-men. 

R.  G.  W. — We  have  not  seen  the  Harmony 
accounts  in  Mr.  Finch's  hands,  nor  can 
we  refer  him  to  any  one  who  has.  If  Mr. 
Finch  would  furnish  us  with  a  brief  ab- 
stract we  would  publish  it.  R.  G.  W. 
says,  '  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  explain 
respecting  the  giving  up  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  A^e.  You  said  the  cause  was  Mr. 
Jones's  letter;  he  said  it  was  done  before 
his  letter  reached  the  office;  and  Bu- 
chanan, that  it  was  a  fear  of  his  expo- 
sure that  killed  it.'  Is  not  R.  G,  W. 
aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of 
that  paper,  the  same  statements  were 
made  as  those  I  have  of  late  repeated  ? 
and  as  they  were  not  contradicted  then, 
I  am  not  bound  to  answer  assertions 
made  two  years  after  the  time  when  I 
could  have  been  easily  refuted,  if  in 
error.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  wrongly  in- 
formed, and  Mr.  Buchanan  has  written 
under  an  erroneous  impression.  R.  G. 
W.  had  surely  the  means  of  knowing 
all  this  without  demanding  reference  to 
a  matter  that  by  common  consent  has 
been  laid  aside. 

Aredjid  Kooez  sends  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  precocity  of  youth  : — '  Herr 
von  N — ,  a  friend  of  mine,  was  (many 
years  since)  a  teacher  at  Berlin,  when 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  priests,  most  of  whom,  he 
tells  me,  turned  out  to  be  atheists  at 
bottom.  One  of  these  was  also  a  teacher 
in  a  school,  and  he  related  to  ray  friend 
the  following  conversation  which  passed 
between  himself  and  one  of  his  pupils, 
on  some  questions  having  been  asked 
aboutthe  Supreme  Being.  Pupil.  "Tjien 
where  is  God  ?''  Priest.  "  God  is  every- 
where." Pupil.  "  Is  God  in  our  cellar  ?" 
Priest  (in  a  rage),  "  When  I  tell  you 
that  God  is  everywhere,  why  of  course 
he  must  be  in  your  cellar."  Pupil. 
"  Ah  !  ah  !  but  we  aint  got  no  cellar."  ' 

In  a  Tyneside  village  church,  the  curate 
on  Trinity  Sunday  preached  a  sermon 
which  was  recognised  as  Tillotson's.  In 
the  afternoon  the  incumbent,  who  had 
been  absent,  returned  and  preached  the 
very  same  sermon. 


'  An  old  clergyman,'  says  the  Working 
Man^s  Friend,  *  preaching  before  some 
of  the  American  army  at  Corpus  Christi, 
made  use  of  these  remarks  :  "  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  is  a  large  sum  to  most  of 
us  !  yet  what  would  it  profit  ?  You  can't 
carry  it  out  of  the  world.  Then  what 
would  you  do  with  it,  or  ijou,  or  yow,  or 
you  ?"  pointing  with  an  oratorical  flou- 
rish, at  each  repetition,  to  different  indi- 
viduals before  him.  At  length  an  old 
stager,  well  known  to  the  Corpus  Christi 
army,  Judge  H — ys,  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer.  When  the  finger  pointed 
at  him,  and  in  the  momentary  pause 
succeeding  the  searching  question,  the 
Judge  broke  the  solemn  silence  by  an- 
swering, in  a  loud,  shrill  tone,  ^^  Lay  it 
out  ifz  mules." ' 

Mr.  H.  James  remarks  : — *  J.  B.  writes 
you  in  this  week's  Reasoner  that  a  Mr, 
Hart  delivered  a  lecture  at  John  Street 
on  "  Human  Responsibility,"  but  does 
not  say  to  whom— whether  man  is  res- 
ponsible to  God  or  to  his  fellow  man.  It 
is  a  pity  that  J.  B.  did  not  state  the  im- 
portant distinction.'  [J.  B.  sent  no 
account  of  the  lecture  because  he  sup- 
posed a  report  of  it  had  been  forwarded 
to  us,  which  happened  not  to  be  the  case. 
From  the  questions  put  to  Mr.  Hart  after 
the  lecture,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  contradicted  the  theory  ot  res- 
ponsibility usually  inculcated  at  John 
Street ;  and  we  repeat  again,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hart  the 
grounds  on  which  he  did  it. — Ed.] 

M.  R,,  Bradford. — The  state  in  which  his 
MS.  comes  to  hand  is  most  satisfactory. 


Received. — F.  L.  Fogg  forwards  lines 
written  on  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  and 
his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  W.  Blandy 
causing  its  separate  publication.  — 
*  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  Vital  Principle. 
By  Arthur  Trevelyan.'  '  Trevelyan  on 
the  Insanity  of  Mankind.'  '  Trevelyan 
on  Vibrations  caused  by  Heat,  the  Va- 
pour lamp  Furnace,  and  Experiment 
with  Chlorine  Gas.'  —  '  Report  of  the 
disturbance  at  Stafford,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1850.' — '  Is  Jesus  Christ  the 
Shiloh  ?'  by  a  Christian  Jew.— A  Sub- 
scriber to  the  Nine  Volumes. — Silescam's 
excellent  hints. — T.  Robertson,  Green- 
ock.— J.  L. — The  Diamond  and  4s  — 
R.  G. — William  Cooper,  Sunderland. — 
W.  Chilton. —  Inquirer,  Liverpool. — 
Robert  Cooper. 


London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  September  11th,  1850. 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinf?  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 
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PROGRESS    OF    ATHEISM. 


TO  ALIQUIS.* — LETTEE    I. 

My  Dear  Sir, — With  that  generous  solicitude  with  which  you  have  watched 
over  our  efforts,  you  desire  me  to  acquaint  you  with  the  position  of  the  Reasoner 
with  respect  to  efficiency.  This  will  best  be  accomplished  by  comparing  what  is 
effected  with  what  it  is  desirable  should  be  done. 

The  reduction  of  price  to  Id.,  the  augmentation  of  quantity  by  printing  in 
smaller  type,  and  giving  occasional  illustrations,  have  had  the  effect  of  more  than 
doubling  our  circulation — and  more  than  this,  it  has  given  full  satisfaction  to  our 
subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  acted  on  your  recommendation  of  taking  two 
copies,  '  one  for  circulation,'  which  has  extended  the  usefulness  of  the  Reasoner  in 
quarters  before  neglected.  The  object  of  the  alteration  was  to  establish  an  advo- 
cate of  our  opinions  which  should  not  bear  the  stamp  of  poverty  upon  it,  which  is 
so  commonly  and  necessarily  the  attendant  of  unpopular  propagandism.  The 
Reasoner  contains* more  in  quantity  than  many  publications  devoted  to  amusement, 
and  more  than  many  religious  publications,  which  have  public  opinion,  as  well  as 
the  means  that  it  always  brings,  in  their  favour.  And  what  I  understand  you  to 
desire  to  know  is  whether  the  means  of  maintaining  this  efficiency  are  furnished 
by  the  paper  itself,  and  if  not  how  or  by  whom  should  it  be  supplied. 

The  increase  in  our  circulation  naturally  suggests  the  notion  of  increased  funds 
at  our  disposal :  but  this  does  not  follow  in  our  case.  Though  the  sale  doubled, 
the  cost  of  production  on  the  new  plan  is  more  than  double.  So  that  as  respects 
paying  we  are  about  where  we  were.  The  cause  has  benefited  in  credit  and  effi- 
ciency, and  the  reader  has  benefited  in  receiving  double  for  his  money — but  the 
treasury  of  the  paper  has  not  been  advantaged  in  the  same  degree.  The  cost  of 
the  increase  in  quantity  for  this  volume  ot  twelve  months  will  be  £300,  and  the 
increased  sale  will  return  about  £150,  the  subscriptions  of  W.  J.  B.,  Yourself,  a 
'  Friend  of  Reason,'  our  Publisher,  and  the  Shilling  List,  amounting  to  851s.,  is 
the  proportion  received  towards  the  commercial  deficiency. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  will  supply  this  if  the  matter 
is  laid  before  them,  as  they  have  been  prompt  to  supply  what  was  necessary  before. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  in  which  considerable  activity  and  imperativeness  of 
action  is  expected  from  us  by  our  opponents,  who  make  demands  upon  my  time 
beyond  my  means  and  my  strength,  and  who  are  now  more  numerous  and  vigilant 
than  they  ever  were  before.  Public  topics  of  some  importance  now  escape  us 
because  we  cannot  command  the  time  of  that  writer  who  can  do  it  most  justice — 
for  no  one  man  can  pretend  to  write  on  all  subjects.     There  are  now  with  us  per- 

*  This  letter  was  lately  addressed  to  *  Aliquis,'  who  is  now  on  the  Continent ;  but  as 
it  concerns  our  friends  generally,  I  thought  it  useful  to  insert  it.  Aliquis  has  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt,  and  promised  to  forward  some  opinions  upon  it  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.— Ed. 

[No.  225.]  INo.  24,  Vol.  IX.]      "     ' 
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sons  in  all  departments  of  science  and  literature.  Some  essays  from  gentlemen 
and  from  authors  of  reputation  have  been  furnished  to  the  Reasoner,  as  the  leisure 
of  the  writers  permitted.  But  religious  journals  are  often  before  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  popular  subjects  while  the  public  interest  lasts  (which  is  the  life  and 
success  of  journalism),  because  the  religious  editors  of  influence  have  sufl&cient 
funds  to  command  the  proper  writers  at  the  time. 

Many  belonging  to  the  working  classes  are  accustomed  to  consider  anything  a 
journal  which  is  issued  weekly,  cheap  enough  for  them  to  buy,  and  of  sufficient 
quantity  of  some  kind  to  satisfy  them.  These  have  no  adequate  idea  of  what  is 
essential  to  efficiency.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  all  the  leading  religious  jour- 
nals and  quarterly  magazines,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  all  new  books  of  any  cha- 
racter or  mark  relating  to  our  advocacy,  which  are  issued.  These  alone  would 
cost  £100  a-year.  To  examine  these  in  the  English  language  and  report  thereon, 
would  be  the  work  of  one  person  constantly  employed.  Persons  acquainted  with 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  those  tongues  ;  and  from  what  we  learn  from  *  Undecimus,'  a  rich  harvest 
is  to  be  reaped  from  consulting  the  literature  of  British  India  and  the  East,  and 
creating  correspondencies  in  those  parts.  Among  the  Brahmins  especially,  as 
well  as  among  the  leading  sects  of  other  peoples,  friendly  relations  might  be  cul- 
tivated which  would  enable  us  to  paralyse  the  pernicious  effi)rts  of  missionaries, 
who  prey  on  Indian  ignorance. 

The  arguments  from  geology,  astronomy,  science,  philology,  history,  ethnology, 
metaphysics,  bibliography,  logic,  etc.,  should  always  be  submitted  to  persons  emi- 
nent in  such  branches  before  publication,  so  that  whatever  we  issue  should  be  cal- 
culated to  be  considered  an  authority,  and  decisive  on  the  subject.  As  far  as  our 
means  allow  this  is  now  done  ;  but  we  hope  to  command  more  extensive  and  ma- 
nageable arrangements  of  this  kind.  The  resources  necessary  for  these  purposes 
would  greatly  exceed  any  at  present  furnished  to  us,  but  we  do  not  despair  of  at- 
taining them.  Our  humbler  friends  will  do  much  when  asked,  and  other  wealthier 
friends  will  be  found  eventually  as  religious  people  find  them. 

These  remarks  relate  to  the  executive  details  of  our  advocacy — as  respects  polity 
more  is  in  contemplation. 

Papers  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  read  before  the  Atheistical  Society,  will 
show  that  other  objects,  more  comprehensive  and  important  still,  await  recognition 
and  realisation. 

Christianity,  by  proclaiming  the  dependence  of  men,  necessarily  gives  them 
over  to  others.  Atheism  restores  them  to  themselves,  and,  teaching  them  that 
they  who  would  be  truly  free  must  be  the  masters  of  their  fate,  makes  them 
vigilant  of  all  human  resources,  appreciative  of  discipline,  and  intent  on  excellence. 
On  this  account  we  need  the  establishment  of  a  College,  in  which  to  train  advocates 
and  respondents  from  platform  and  press,  daily  required.  There  exists  no  public 
body  which  dares  criticise  itself.  The  animadversion  which  would  enable  the 
party  of  the  people  to  dare  public  opinion  is  met  by  disquiet,  by  distrust,  and  by 
remonstrance;  the  result  of  which  must  be,  that  when  the  hour  of  action  shall 
come  the  public  destiny  will  be  sacrificed,  as  heretofore,  in  the  conflict  of  un- 
chastened  pride,  undisciplined  passion,  or  in  the  ascendancy  of  confident  impo- 
tence. The  atheist,  whose  first  lesson  is  to  take  his  own  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
seeks  to  avoid  this  issue — invokes  criticism  for  his  instruction,  and  discipline  as 
the  guarantee  of  his  powers. 

We  are  told  we  shall  never  receive  the  support  which  religious  people  render  to 
their  cause,  as  their  principles  relate  so  closely  to  their  spiritual  fears  and  interests. 
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But  th6  difference  between  tTie  atheist  arid  the  Cfti'rstiah  is  only  one  of  eciucation. 
Error  is  the /ear,  and  truth  the  interest,  of  all  men  who  are  intelligent  j  and  atheists, 
when  the  full  force  of  their  principles  and  duties  is  before  them,  will  preserve 
themselves  from  th6  slavery  of  superstition,  arid  extend  the  i^ariie  advantage  to 
their  neighbours  aS  anxiously  as  Christians. 

When  lately  in  Ipsxvich,  the  admission  to  the  public  fo'  the  I^ct'ifres'  wa^  niade 
free.  In  othei*  places^,  e(s  Norwich  for  instance,  tlie  Saitrie  tHiri;^'  ^V'aW  ordered' 
Christiari^  would  have  indemnified  theoiselves  by  collections.  In  6'ur  case,  a'  con- 
siderable and  unequal  sacrifice  was  made  by  a  few.  When  I  asked  why  this  was 
doiie,  which  must  speedily  exhaust  rei^ources,  and  make  the  interval  long  before 
lectures  could  be  repeated,  the  answer  was, '  The  Christians  make  so  many  col- 
lections that  We  do  not  like  to  do  it.'  I  answered,  *  Christians  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  us  both  by  imprecation  and  example.  Doubtless  they  are 
wrong  in  their  arguments,  but  they  are  right  in  asking  those  who  think  theni 
useful  to  support  their  advocacy,  for  that  is  the  only  way  whereby  it  can  spread- — 
and  more  especially  is  it  true  of  us,  who  can  neither  boast  of  cloven  tongues  lioi' 
inspiration.  If  our  opinions  are"  not  of  value,  how  dare  we  seek  to  engage  men's 
attention  upon  them  ?  If  they  aire  not  of  great  value,  then  falsehood  and  truth  are 
things  of  indifference.  We  dare  not  say  this  ;  we  do  know  that  the  truth  we  seielc 
to  teach  is  of  great  importance.  Then  why  should  we  discredit  it  by  iiot  having 
the  courage  to  put  a  value  upon  it  ?' 

Rationalists  beair  the  reproaches  of  Christians  for  the  smallness  of  their  progress. 
No  wonder  their  progress  is  slow,  when  they  have  not  the  resolution  of  character 
to  compete  with  their  opponents  for  the  very  sinews  of  publicity. 

Those  w"ho  have  worked  in  the  cause  of  elevating  the  physical  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  know  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  distrust  they  have 
of  each  other.  They  have  been  deceived,  betrayed,  robbed,  and  they  suspect  all 
arbtmd  theiri.  The  same  thing  happens  to  others,  but  the  more  experienced  take 
wiser  pretaiitioti  and  trust  again,  as  it  is  only  by  delegation  that  public  principles 
can  be  agitated  and  established.  But  the  less  business-like  retire  into  suspicion 
ahd  dd  nbthing,  and  by  their  inaction  rob  themselves  really  and  certainly  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  being  robbed  by  someb6dy  else.  The  same  oversight  runs  through 
popular  politics.  The  democratical  representation  of  the  sober  mechanics  of 
England  has  been  for  sixteen  years  abandoned  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  because  those  who 
might  legitimately  have  done  it  were  too  poor  to  do  it  at  their  own  cost,  and  too 
scrupulous  to  allow  others  to  do  it.  These  are  facts  which  deserve  repetition,  for 
do  we  not  witness  the  same  thing  in  our  propagandism  ?  We  have  to  animate 
those  paralysed  by  public  prejudice,  to  inspire  the  timid  with  courage,  the  con- 
fident with  wisdom,  the  indifferent  with  devotion.  To  do  this  is  task  enough,  but 
to  do  it  is  given  to  a  just  cause  and  a  clear  purpose;  but  when  we  turn  to  those  of 
the  purest  character  and  the  greatest  powers,  and  find  them  neutral  through  a  false 
pride — I  might  say  a  fatal  pride,  for  that  pride  is  fatal  whdch  condemns  us  in  its 
operation  to  the  mercy  of  accident  and  to  the  mercy  of  our  enemies — this  is  an 
obstacle  which  time  will  not  soon  overcome. 

To  you,  therefore,  I  render  this  explanation  with  pleasure,  for  much  as  we  owe 
to  your  munificence  we  owe  more  to  your  example.  With  means  of  aiding  which 
few  can  emulate,  and  with  a  disinterestedness  which  none  can  question,  you  were 
first  to  invoke  those  subscriptions  which  will  eventually  save  us  from  impotence 
artd  from  inferiority,  and  give  truth  advantages  equal  to  those  commanded  by  its 
enemies.  I  am,  deat  Sir,  yours  ever  faithfully, 

Udaeoner  Office,  SepWiriber,  1850.  Geo.  Jacob  Holyoake. 
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NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM. 


In  Greenock  the  parochial  Board  have  refused  to  allow  Catholic  children  to  be 
educated  in  their  own  faith.  It  has  been  resolved  '  That  all  the  children  in  the 
poor's  house  be  brought  up  in  accordance  with  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
majority  of  the  heritors  and  ratepayers  of  that  community.'  This  proposition — 
the  Scotsman,  with  honourable  indignation,  remarks — *  We  are  sorry  for  the  tole- 
rance and  good  sense  of  our  countrymen  to  say  it — was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Protestant  spirit  should  rebel  against  this.  It  is  the  old  system  charged  against 
Jesuitism,  which  lay  in  wait  to  opei'ate  on  the  ductile  minds  of  children  when 
it  could  not  meet  Luther  and  other  grown  men  in  the  face.  We  cannot  believe  in 
the  religious  sincerity  of  men  who  think  such  tricks  necessary  for  its  propagation. 
The  truth  does  not  require  such  advocacy.  Since  the  Roman  Catholic  parents 
believe  that  their  children  may  be  condemned  to  eternal  torments  if  not  ministered 
to  by  their  own  church,  and  since  the  Romish  priests  have  vowed  never  to  desert 
those  whom  they  have  baptised,  but  to  use  all  methods  to  keep  them  within  the 
pale  of  their  church — why  should  Protestants,  whose  creed  claims  to  be  sounder 
and  more  confident  of  truth,  show  themselves  to  be  worse  in  the  same  direction, 
by  not  only  keeping  their  own,  but  trying  to  steal  over  a  few  infant  proselytes 
from  the  other  camp  ?'     Such  is  Presbyterian  Scotland  ! 

In  Ireland  the  Catholics  in  their  turn  manifest  a  similar  disposition.  Mr.  de 
Vericour,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  College  at  Cork,  who  is  described 
by  the  Examiner  as  of  unquestionable  pai'ts  and  attainments  as  a  philosophical 
thinker  of  the  Guizot  school,  and  not  the  least  eminent  of  its  disciples — a  man  of 
clear  and  dispassionate  intellect,  with  strong  religious  sentiment  and  convictions 
— a  Christian,  elevated  by  temper  and  reason  above  the  narrow  hostilities  of  sects 
— has  published  an  '  Historical  Analysis  of  Christian  Civilisation,'  or  philosophical 
review  of  the  history  of  Christendom.  It  is  described  as  an  attempt  to  indicate 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  peculiar  civilisation  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  has  been  the  vivifying  soul,  with  its  varying  phases  in  countries 
diflferently  circumstanced,  and  in  successive  generations— in  a  Protestant  spirit  of 
moderation  and  candour.  The  Tablet,  which  has  become  the  organ  of  the  '  Monk- 
ish Obscurantists  '  of  Ireland,  led  the  way  to  an  assault,  and  the  author,  in  his  ab- 
sence in  Bohemia,  was  suspended — although  his  book  contained  no  infraction  of 
the  rules  of  the  College.  The  statutes  of  that  body  recognise  only  two  offences  as 
warranting  deprivation,  The  first,  neglect  of  duty  ;  the  second,  attacks  on  revealed 
religion,  or  the  introduction  into  his  lectures,  by  a  professor,  of  anything  calculated 
to  excite  polemical  discussion. 

Professor  de  Vericour  wrote  a  manly  reply  to  his  accusers,  but,  like  a  second 
Gallileo,  he  has  been  obliged  to  recant,  to  withdraw  his  book  from  circulation,  and 
expugn  the  objectionable  passages.  Mr.  de  Vericour  was  some  time,  we  believe, 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  we  have  heard  private  friends  speak  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  But  orthodoxy  recognises  no  virtues.  Such  is  Catholicism  in 
Ireland  1 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  makes  its  contribution  to  intolerance.  In  our  '  Examina- 
tions of  the  Press '  we  quote  the  Gateshead  Observer,  who,  though  it  speaks  with 
disparagement  of  us,  makes  a  creditable  defence  against  the  opposition  offered  to 
free  expression  by  the  authorities  of  Newcastle.  The  Guardian  newspaper  of  that 
town.  No.  239,  publishes  a  long  article,  full  of  calumny  and  error,  calculated  to 
assure  the  mayor  in  his  course  of  persecution.     Here  is  an  extract : — 

'  One  of  the  early  lecturers  at  Nelson  Street,  bridging  the  chasm  between  the 
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political  and  religious,  laboured  strenuously  to  blazon  the  deeds  and  exalt  the 
character  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  was  followed  by  others  in  a  similar  strain,  until 
at  length,  the  attention  of  professing  Christians  being  called  to  the  bold  and 
sweeping  attacks  made  against  the  foundations  "  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them," 
something  like  an  agitation  began  to  be  felt.  A  Mr.  Holyoake  denied  the  whole 
cycle  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  asserted  that  we  have  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
being  of  a  God.  A  Thomas  Cooper,  with  more  modesty,  maintained  "  that  the 
Gospels  contained  many  accounts  of  the  great  and  good  Jesus  of  Nazareth  which 
are  not  true  history,  but  legend.  This  latter  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Charles 
Southwell,  "  of  consummate  daring,"  who,  in  a  public  discussion  (in  which,  by  the 
by,  he  was  thoroughly  worsted),  undertook  to  maintain  that  "  to  believe  in  any- 
thing more  than  nature  is  an  outrage  upon  truth,  and  opposed  to  morality,  and 
consequently  that  there  is  no  God  or  all-wise  governor  of  the  universe,"  and,  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  "  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  a  compound  of  obscenity, 
tradition,  fable,  and  blunder."  The  last  and  culminating  act  of  this  "Devil's 
Opera,"  however,  was  reserved  for  the  personation  of  a  woman — a  Mrs.  Martin — 
who,  we  suppose,  for  want  of  better  arguments  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  took 
the  novel  and  impious  method  of  calling  upon  Him  to  declare  His  own  existence 
and  power  by  striking  her  dead  in  so  many  minutes — measuring  at  the  same  time 
the  minutes  with  her  watch.' 

We  took  this  extract  at  once  to  Mrs.  Martin,  who  declares  the  assertion  about 
the  watch  to  be  simply  false.  She  did  no  such  thing.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  we  confound  the  abuses  of  Christianity  with  the  truth  of  the  system.  He 
ought  to  know  us  better.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  Mr.  Howitt's  attacks  on 
the  priesthood,  from  which  he  thinks  we  draw  our  inspiration.  I  hope  soon  to 
visit  Newcastle,  and  reply  in  person  to  these  allegations,  and  explain  to  the  people 
the  diflference  between  what  we  are  and  what  the  newspapers  declare  us  to  be.  1 
hope  to  do  this,  notwithstanding  that  I  learn  to-day  that  a  majority  of  the  magis- 
tracy have  resolved  to  prevent  lecturers  speaking  in  their  town  on  these  subjects. 

Such  is  Christianity  in  England  !  G.  J.  H. 

SECOND  NIGHT'S  DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  MR.  KING  AND 

MR.  HOLYOAKE. 


On  Friday  evening  the  discussion  was  resumed  between  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Holy- 
oake, and  considerable  progress  was  made  towards  the  better  understanding  the 
questions — '  What  is  the  Christian  System?'  and  'What  are  its  Legitimate  Effects?' 
Mr.  Holyoake  said  that  his  notion  of  a  *  System  '  was  that  of  a  coherent  body  of 
doctrine — and  never  having  found  anything  of  the  kind  produced  in  the  Christian 
name,  he  was  not  able  to  refer  to  one.  He  could  produce  a  system  of  a  certain 
kind  from  the  New  Testament,  but  it  would  sound  like  a  scandal  in  the  ears  of 
true  believers.  More  anxious  to  see  Mr.  King  play  the  part  of  a  simplifier  and 
humaniser  of  the  Christian  system,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  proposed  to  himself  to  ac- 
cept, without  dispute,  what  Mr.  King  should  lay  down,  and  to  content  himself  with 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  it,  if  any.  But  as  Mr.  King  would  have  him  (Mr.  H.) 
to  produce  a  system  himself,  he  would — being  always  anxious  to  oblige  an  opponent 
— take  Mr.  King  at  his  word.  Mr.  Holyoake  then  delineated  the  ^Scriptural  cha- 
racter of  Christ,  called,  in  bitter  irony,  the  'meek  and  lowly  Jesus.'  Mr.  King 
himself  confirmed  the  most  fearful  points  of  the  picture,  only  replying  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  had  omitted  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  But  when  Mr.  Holyoake 
came  to  apply  these  precepts  to  '  Our  Father  in  Heaven,'  who  is  described  as  him- 
self disregarding  them,  Mr.  King  had  no  answer  to  give.  The  same  gentlemen 
presided  as  chairmen  and  umpire  as  before,  and  the  audience  was  as  great.  Next 
Friday  will  be  the  third  and  last  night  of  discussion. 
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Specimen  of  a  Christian  Placard. — A  rumour  which,  for  the  honour  of 
Newcastle  and  its  Christian  magistracy,  we  trust  is  unfounded,  that  the  unhappy 
men  who  libel  and  insult  humanity  by  their  infidel  placards  have  been  checked  in 
their  career  by  the  civil  arm,  and  restrained  from  impeaching  the  verities  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  "Who  so  interferes — who  calls  force  into  the  con- 
trov^ersy — be  he  magistrate  or  priest,  steps  beyond  his  province.  The  imnior- 
tality  of  man  is  enforced  by  appeals  to  the  heart  and  the  intellect ;  and  its 
advocates  cannot  justly  claim  that  they  who  reject  the  doctrine  shall  bjs  silenced 
by  the  state.  We  had  thought  that  Christian  magistrates  h^d  long  ago  leapijt 
their  duty  and  their  policy  from  the  admonition  of  the  enh'ghtened  Jew,  recorded 
by  the  apostle  for  our  instruction  :  '  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone  ; 
for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of 
God  ye  cannot  overthrow,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.'  If 
we  are  to  make  war  against  the  authors  of  placards  oflfensive  to  our  convictions, 
where  shall  we  end  ?  Fanaticism,  unhappily,  competes  with  infidelity.  The  walls  of 
Sunderland  have  been  disfigured,  within  these  few  days,  by  the  effusion  printed 
below : — 


EXCURSION  TO  HELL 


(Do  not  smile. — Be  serious.) 
Under  the  special  patronage  of  '  The  God  of  this  World,'  alias  '  The  Devil.' 

a  cheap  TRAIN 

Will  start  every  day  in  the  week,  and  a  '  Monster  Train  ' 

on  Sundays, 

from  the  Station  of  Idleness,  passing  en  route  the  Pleasure  Gardens 

of  Religious  Indifference, 

under  the  dark  and  long  but  wonderful  Tunnel  of  Infidelity,  and  straight  across 

the  beautiful  River  of  Good  Conscience, 

by  the  Devil's  Bridge. 

4-  splenjiid  ^and  wi\\  be  in  attendance,  and  will  pla^  t,h^Q  Ro^&X  i^^th^^l 

of  the  Prince  of  this  World, 

entitled  '  There's  a  Good  Time  Coming.' 

The  only  Fare  to  the  Journey's  End  is  a  Stupid  and  Unawakened  Conscience. 

1^"  No  Return  Tickets  ! 
There  are  few  devout  Christian  men,  we  would  fain  hope,  who  will  not  blush  as 
they  read  this  fanatical  proclamation,  and  doubt  whether  its  author  or  the  infidel 
is  the  greater  enemy  of  the  cause  of  true  religion.  But  shall  we  lay  violent  hands 
upon  the  mistaken  zealot  who  would  suppress  innocent  recreations  because  they 
are  abused  ?  Surely  not.  We  must  leave  to  other  influence  than  brute  force  the 
cour|ter?iction  of  the  fanatic,  who  would  make  this  world  a  scene  of  gloom,  and  the 
infidel,  who  would  rob  us  altogether  of  our  hope  of  the  next. — Ga^tcshead  Observ^f^, 

Politeness  to  the  Devil. — The  earliest  d,ream  which  I  can  remember  related 
to  her  (Miss  Palmer):  it  was  singular  enough  to  impress  itself  indelibly  upon  my  me- 
mory. I  thought  I  was  sitting  with  her  in  her  drawing-room,  when  the  deyil  was 
introduced  as  a  morning  visitor.  Such  an  appearance — for  he  was  in  his  full  costume 
of  horns,  black  bat  wings,  tail,  and  cloven  feet — put  me  in  ghostly  and  bodily 
fear;  but  she  received  him  with  perfect  politeness,  called  him  dear  Mr.  Devil, 
desired  the  servant  to  put  him  a  chair,  Ojod  expressed  her  delight  at  beino^ 
favoured  with  a  call. — Life  and  Correspondency  of,  Robert  Sputhey, 
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Fr^pi  which  any  earnest , opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  whicl)  ?ipy  may  expound  view* 
no^  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of"  Theology, 

LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  MR.  LAYHE,  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Dear  Sir, — You  have  reassured  me.  When  I  read  your  remarks  oji  the  report 
of  the  ministry  to  the  poor,  and  found  I  was  praised  at  the  expense  of  such  men 
q,s  Dr.  Yaughan  and  Mr.  Rogers,  I  h^d  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  I  had  inadvertr 
ently  copamitted  ^ome  blunder.  Bnt  whep  J  find  yov},  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
endeavouring  to  filch  from  me  the  credit  of  bejpg  intentionally  jast,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  my  allusions  to  the  Beasoner,  and  other  orgar^s  of  unbelief,  were  not  so  agree- 
able a$  you  bave  acknowledged  them  to  be,  in  subst^fince,  fajr  and  truthful.  Al- 
tjipugh  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  merely  by  accident  that  I  spoke  of 
ypu  '  without  palumny,  without  a  spice  of  coi^tempt,  find  without  vUspa;ra.gement,' 
I  have  DO  objection  to  say,  because  so  I  believe,  that  yPU  Hre  a  m^-^  of  honourable 
dispositions ;  but  it  is  surely  too  much  for  you  to  expect  that  I  should  go  out  of 
my  way  to  advertise  either  your  own  publication  or  Mr.  Cooper's  Journal.  Well 
as  I  may  think  of  both  of  you  in  many  respects,  I  should  certainly  ueyer  dream  of 
recommending  you  as  teachers  of  philosophy  and  theology,  whether  to  the  thinks 
ing  few  o^:"  to  the  over-credulous  multitude,  though  only  in  the  latter  case  wqu14 
you  be  likely  to  do  much  mischief.  I  give  you  credit  for  being  incapable  of 
calumny,  but  should  not  be  so  ready  to  acquit  you  of  contempt  and  disparagement, 
in  the  case  particularly  of  Mr.  Rogers,  who.m  I  know  to  be  an  amiable  as  well  as 
an  able  man.  But  whether,  in  general,  Chvistia^  ministers  or  their  opponents  are 
most  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  unfair  personalities  is  a  question  for  others  to 
settle,  and  it  is  not  in  the  best  taste  to  fling  such  charges  in  each  other's  teeth. 

One  word  with  regard  to  my  *  inaccuracies.'  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have 
erred  in  calling  the  '  Lancashire  periodical  unblushingly  atheistical,'  though  I  find 
the  editor  of  it  declares,  in  an  article  termed  'How  to  Die,'  '  that  the  priest  made 
God  ;'  and  in  Mr.  Watson's  list  of  publications,  I  find  the  following  titles  of  works 
by  the  *  Man  from  London :'  '  I  am  an  Infidel,  Why  are  you  a  Christian  ?'  and 
'  The  Existence  of  God  disproved  by  Believers  in  God.*  If  these  do  not  prove 
that  the  Beacon  was  '  unblushingly  atheistical,'  they,  together  with  the  tone  of  the 
periodical,  will  show  it 'to  have  been  anti-religious,  and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  anti-theistic  in  spirit  and  intention,  which  is  what  I  meant  to  say  of  it. 
My  repugnance  to  atheism  is  so  great,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  find  that  I  have 
committed  an  inaccuracy  in  calling  the  late  Mr.  Hetherington  a  'London  atheist.'* 
He  distinctly  avers,  however,  in  his  will,  that  '  he  does  not  believe  in  the  popular 
notion  of  an  Almighty,  All-wise,  and  Benevolent  God,  and  does  believe  death  to  be 
an  eternal  sleep,'  which  to  my  mind  involves  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  vital  in- 
theism,  A  man  holding  such  views  may  be  a.  pantheist,  but  can  scarcely  be  a  be- 
liever in  a  Supreme  Intelligence. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  regard  you  in  no  unfriendly  spirit ; 
I  would  not  willingly  ^o  you  an  injustice.  I  wish  you  nothing  worse  than  to  find 
by  your  own  experience  that  there  is  a  God,  Almighty  to  bless,  and  gracious 
enough  to  bring  you,  in  defiance  of  the  unbelief  aud  despair  of  your  present  state 
of  mind,  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  eternal  heaven. 

Yours  truljr, 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  John  Layhe. 

Whitley  Terrace,  Rochdale  Road,  M9incbeS:tei;. 
Sept.  12th,  1850. 
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[Our  reverend  correspondent  is  quite  entitled  to  adopt  the  reproachful  tone  in 
which  his  letter  opens,  if  he  supposes  that,  in  mj  last  notice  of  him  ( Reasoner 
No.  223),  that  I  seriously  intended  to  retract  the  '  credit'  which  the  week  before  I  felt 
sincere  pleasure  in  giving  Lim.  Certainly  I  did  not  expect  the  Rev.  Mr.  Layhe 
to  'recommend'  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  or  myself  as  'teachers;'  but,  as  it  was  in 
'his  way'  to  mention,  somewhat  critically,  the  opinions  we  desseminate,  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  in  '  his  way  '  to  have  given  the  names  of  the  Reasoner  and 
Cooper^s  Journal,  that  others  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  assertions.  I  think  I  should  have  done  so  by  him  in  a  similar  case. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  '  cannot  dream  of  recommending'  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Hooker 
as 'teachers  of  theology,' yet  he  has  not  hesitated  to  recommend  their  works  to 
the  perusal  of  'young  men,'  on  account  of  the  excellent  things  which  they  contain. 
Surely  I  cannot  recommend  Mr.  Layhe  as  a  '  teacher  of  theology,'  yet,  from  the 
tone  of  his  report,  and  from  the  friendly  spirit  of  his  letter,  I  doubt  not  that 
he  is  capable  of  saying  much  which  young  men  might  with  profit  hear;  and  when 
I  next  visit  Manchester  I  shall  endeavour  to  realise  the  gratification  of  hearing  him 
myself.  In  judging  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Layhe,  and  giving  the  name  of  any  book  of 
his,  it  would  never  occur  to  me  that  I  was  'advertising  '  his  works.  Such  a  com- 
mercial idea  of  a  simple  act  of  justice  or  information  I  should  never  entertain  ;  and 
to  a  public  who  exercise  free  inquiry  I  should  have  no  apprehension  that  he 
'  would  be  likely  to  do  much  mischief.'  It  is  the  absence  of  this  fear  which  I 
sought  to  mark  as  the  distinction  between  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Layhe,  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  very  amiable  man ;  and  those 
of  my  friends  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Dr.  Vaughan  speak  to  me  of  him  with  great 
gratification.  It  is  not  in  a  private  capacity,  but  as  writers — not  as  men,  but  as 
exponents  of  creeds — that  I  remarked  upon  them ;  and  their  exponency  is  such  as 
to  make  me  in  no  way  regret  a  freedom  from  their  faith. — Ed.] 

THE    WESLEYAN    DISPUTES. 


Sir, — On  page  630,  first  column  of  the  Wesley  an  Times  of  the  9th  Sept.  inst., 
is  an  article  headed  '  Stop  the  Supplies,'  wherein  occurs  the  following  : — *  Take 
the  mission  fund.  Can  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  conscientiously  urge  the  poor 
children  to  deny  themselves  that  they  may  contribute  a  few  halfpence  to  the  mis- 
sionary fund,  when  he  knows  that  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
missionaries,  they  will  probably  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  which  the  secretaries  annually  receive  and  throw  away  on  cab-hire  and 
refreshments  ?'  The  whole  of  the  article  is  well  worth  reading,  as  being  the  au- 
thentic revelations  of  those  malpractices  among  the  Methodist  clerics,  &c.,  by 
themselves.  The  practice  of  coaxing  the  children  out  of  their  gilt  gingerbread  at 
fair  time,  on  the  pretext  that  they  will  thereby  secure  another  crown  after  they  are 
dead,  has  long  been  prevalent  among  these  pious  men  ;  but  they  now  have  differed, 
and  their  respective  organs,  the  Watchman  and  the  Wesleyan  Times,  effectively 
pourtray  Burns'  description  of  the  quarrel  between  the  '  twa  presby terian  herd'  in 
his  time ; — 

'  Sic  twa,  O,  do  I  live  to  see't  I 

Sic  famous  twa  ha'  disagreetl 

And  names  like  villain,  hypocreet, 
Each  ither  crying, 

While  infidels  wi  laughing  spite, 

Say  neither^ s  lying  !'  J.  S.  S. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  IRISH  SCRIPTURE  READER,* 


CHAPTER    I. 

Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  mark  those  verses  of  Christians,  particularly  that, 
beware  of  the  Pharisees.  Beware  of  the  ministers  of  Ireland's  '  low  church,'  who 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  and,  when  they  are  made,  I,  from  sad 
experience,  can  tell  what  they  make  of  them. 

I  have  been  a  proselyte  of  low-church  Protestantism  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years,  which  period  I  at  present  pass  over  to  the  year  '48,  in  which  I  was  brought 
by  a  parson  to  the  North  as  scripture  reader,  under  the  General  Irish  Reforma- 
tion Society,  and  under  his  superintendence  I  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the  un- 
dertaking, thinking  I  was  doing  the  Lord's  work.  During  the  first  months  we 
made  some  converts,  among  whom  were  two  who  are  worthy  of  particular  obser- 
vation. These  were  young  married  men,  residing  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
town  wherein  the  parson  was  located.  They  said  they  possessed  land  to  the  extent 
of  five  or  six  acres  each.  They  and  the  parson  first  came  in  contact,  when  I  was 
sent  for  and  ordered  to  take  them  to  my  lodgings  to  instruct  them. 

I  first  asked  them  what  doubts  they  had  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up  ?  They  answered,  the  ministers  were  better  men  than 
the  priests — they  gave  money  to  the  poor,  whereas  the  priests  would  take  their 
money  from  them  if  they  could.  The  details  would  be  too  tedious :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  about  three  weeks  they  made  their  appearance  in  church,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  tolerably  large  congregation  recanted.  In  the  interim,  the  parson  dis- 
covered these  men  had  something  to  do  with  Ribbonism.  I  asked  them  about  it. 
They  said  they  had  belonged  to  the  system,  but  had  given  up  all  connection  with 
it  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  parson.  The 
parson  said  it  was  their  duty  to  give  information  against  all  those  they  knew  to  be 
of  the  Ribbon  Society.  The  men  objected  very  strongly  to  any  such  course.  The 
parson  replied,  they  could  not  be  of  his  congregation  unless  they  did  so.  The 
men,  who  were  said  prior  to  their  recantation  to  be  among  the  worst  characters  of 
the  country,  urged  that  in  addition  to  the  odium  which  their  late  conduct  with 
regard  to  religion  had  brought  upon  them,  if  they  swore  against  men  as  being 
concerned  with  Ribbonism,  they  could  no  longer  stand  the  country;  their  houses, 
and  perhaps  their  wives  and  children,  would  have  been  burnt  by  a  maddened  popu- 
lace. The  parson  treated  such  notions  as  too  absurd  even  for  children,  and  ex- 
pected in  the  event  of  their  doing  as  he  wished  to  be  able  to  place  them  in  circum- 
stances much  more  comfortable  than  those  they  were  in.  The  men  still  objected. 
He  said  he  would  consider  their  swearing  the  test  of  their  religious  sincerity,  and 
their  obstinacy  in  refusal  would  place  them,  in  his  esteem,  in  the  position  of  arrant 
impostors.  I  could  not  see  how  religion  was  so  indissolubly  interwoven  with  poli- 
tics that  it  could  not  exist  as  an  entity,  wishing  to  keep  its  passage  clear  of  the 
broils  of  party  animosities.  I  was  told  I  was  mistaken ;  and  if  such  were  my 
opinion,  I  would  do  well  to  keep  it  myself.  I  obeyed.  However,  it  appears  the 
consent  of  these  men  had  afterwards  been  obtained  to  give  in  the  names  of  some 
persons,  and  to  swear  against  them.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  persons  sworn  against,  or  some  of  them  were  arrested  at  night,  or 
about  daybreak  torn  out  of  their  beds,  and  some  of  them,  dragged,  stark  naked,  to 

*  These  chapters  are  from  some  manuscripts  I  lately  purchased  from  the  author,  who 
is  in  a  state  of  extreme  indigence.  They  are  portions  of  a  much  larger  work,  but  only 
the  three  chapters  I  have  selected  are  interesting  to  our  readers. — Ed. 
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the  policg  office.  R6poit  varied  h^  fe  the  rtirtnbelp  t^iat  was  htlten,  hxti  atU  agreed 
that  as  it  was  a  beginning  it  was  but  small  to  what  it  would  be,  all  exclaiming, 
*  Oh,  them  villains  will  transport  the  whole  side  of  the  country !'  Even  some  of 
the  humble  Protestants  raised  their  voices  against  it,  but  with  them  it  was  morel 
through  fear  of  consequences  to  themselves  than  from  any  sympathy  for  the 
parties  implicated.  As  soon  as  the  parson  had  obtained  the  consent  of  these  men 
to  turn  informers,  he  wrote  off  to  the  Castle,  letting  the  government  know  what 
great  service  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow  on  the  country,  by  bringing  to  justice 
a  number  of  Kibbonmen.  What  answer  he  received  to  this  communication  I 
know  not :  he  said  it  was  encouraging.  The  informers  remained  in  the  police 
barrack  of  the  town,  where  they  had  sworn  their  informations,  until  the  approach 
of  the  summer  assizes.  Sometime  before  these  men  had  given  in  their  informa- 
tions, or,  I  believe,  consented  to  do  so,  they  got  a  sum  of  money  each  from  the 
parson  to  plant  the  ground  they  said  they  had  under  potatoes  and  oats,  though  it 
turned  out  afterwards  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  them  possessed  a  single 
inch  of  ground.  This  money  belonged  to  the  society  under  which  I  served.  A 
very  considerable  sum  of  it  was  in  the  parson's  hands,  over  Which  he  had  discre- 
tionary power.  A  few  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  assize^  one  of  these  fel- 
lows walked  out  of  the  police  barrack  and  went  home,  a  thing  they  both  might 
have  done  long  before  if  they  wished,  as  the  police  told  them  not  very  long  after 
they  had  sworn  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  or  stay,  whichever  best  pleased 
them.  This  probably  had  resulted  from  a  counter  communication  with  the  castle, 
describing  the  real  character  of  the  informers  :  indeed,  so  un^animous  was  the 
voice  of  the  country  on  that  point,  that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  agreed 
that  they  were  among  the  worst,  if  not  decidedly  the  two  very  worst,  characters  in 
the  country.  I  even  heard  the  parson  himself,  more  than  once,  say  he  had  from 
indisputable  authority  that  they  were  frightful  characters.  But  it  was  bofore  any* 
idea  of  Ribbon  prosecutions  entered  his  head,  this  had  oozed  out  of  it.  Lest  the 
Other  rnfofmer  should  follow  the  example  of  his  comrade,  and  leave  the  parsort 
deep  in  the  lurch  at  the  very  near  coming  assizes,  the  lattier  determined  to  bribe  hini 
with  a  new  suit  of  beautiful  black  cloth  !  shoes,  stockings,  head-dress,  all  complete, 
and  also  wishing,  n'o  doubt,  that  his  prosecutor  should  at  least  appear  a  gentle- 
man in  court.  The  society  money,  no  doubt,  also  procured  this  astounding  meta- 
morphosis. Indeed,  the  parson  had  at  the  time  the  money  of  more  than  one 
society  passing  through  his  Jionest  hands ;  but  my  boy  in  his  new  regimentals, 
jttSt  as  the  parson  was  about  helping  him  to  mount  the  coach  which  was  to  convey 
him  from  the  police  barrack  to  the  county  town,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
as  I  was  told,  contrived  to  give  his  reverence  the  slip,  and  bid  adieu  alike  to  pro- 
secution and  Protestantism. 

Previous  to  this  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  raised  through  the  country  against  the 
parson  for  seeking  to  transport  so  many  individuals,  and  involve  in  consequent 
ruin  innumerable  families.  He  saw  this,  and  trembled  for  the  consequences.  He 
became  very  anxious,  therefore,  to  quit  that  part  of  the  country,  it  not  Ireland 
altogether.  Of  course  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  intimating  his  fears  and  his  wishes 
to  those  whom  he  judged  most  capable  of  sympathising  with  both,  and  the  place 
afforded  bosoms  enough  wherein  to  introduce  his  lachrymose  outpourings.  This 
had  the  desired  effect;  he  is  removed  to  another  province,  to  a  living  double  the 
value  of  the  former.  Here,  as  in  other  places,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  out  a  great 
deal  of  most  interesting  matter,  as  its  insertion  would  swell  this  chapter  far,  far 


beyond  the  utmost  limits  available. 
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For  *Reasoner'  Shilling  List. — Acknowledged  on  p.  263,  719s. — Since  our 
last  acknowledgment  the  following  persons  have  taken  copies  of  Birch's  'Shak- 
spere,'  given  for  the  advantage  of  the  lieasoner: — T.  Gladders,  J.  Sturzaker,  ,T, 
Higginbottora,  Crabtree,  Bendall,  Cornish,  J,  Kenny,  President  of  Jobn 
Street,  for  friends,  including  the  John  Street  Institution,  six  copies  moi-«' ; 
Rushton,  A.  J.,  Worcester;  L.,  Coventry;  Ram  sbottom,  Derbyshire ;  W. 
Studdard,  Huddersfield.  The  last  subscriber  whose  name  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge, adds  lustre  to  the  list — it  is  that  of  Robert  Owen,  who  came  to  the 
office  and  paid  for  it  himself,  making  in  all  an  addition  of  61s.  Other  subscrip- 
tions are  as  follows: — From  a  Friend,  per  J.  W.  Billson,  Leicester,  Is. — S.  B,.  at 
Hall  of  Science,  City  Road,  2s.  6d. — W.  Farmer,  per  Mr.  Saunders,  New  Radford, 
5s. — Wm.  Lees,  per  ditto,  2s. — Wm.  Lygo,  per  ditto,  6d. —  W.  J.  B.,  six  weok's 
subscription  to  No.  23,  60s.,  comprising  a  total  of  851s. 


GUJDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOWI. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square — Sept.  22nd  [7],  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
•  The  Soul — her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.* 
Sept.  23rd  [84],  John  Epps,  Esq.,  M.D.;  '  Human 
Physiology.' 

Hall  of  Science, City  Road.— Sept.  22  [7],  Thomas 
Cooper,  'Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Sept.  22nd  [ll|a.m.], 
W.J.  Fox,  M.P.,  '  Religious  Thought.' 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  60,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 
bican, City.— September  18th  [S^J  W.  W.  Broom, 
'  A  Glance  at  the  Life  of  One  who  has  Whistled  at 
the  Plough.' 

Temperance  Hall,  1,  Warner  Place,  Hackney 
Road.— Sept.  27th,  28th  [8].     Public  discussion. 

South  London  Hall,  Blaakfriars  Road. — Dis- 
cussion on  the  Existence  of  God,  between  Mr. 
McLeod  and  Mr.  Southwell.    Commence  at  8. 

mUE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
i-  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents : — The  Political  Reviewer.  Freethinkers 
justified  by  Scripture  in  Unmasking  Christian  Im- 
posture. Tlie  Genuine  Gibbon.  Free- Thought  : 
Extract  of  a  Lecture  on  Paracelsus.  Correspon- 
dence :  Good  News  for  Christians  ;  Religious 
Charities.    Review  of  Books  :  '  A  Sermon  on  War.* 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  Published,  price  2d.,  if  by  post  4d., 

TREVELYAN     ON     THE      INSANITY      OF 
MANKIND. 

'Man's   actions  necessarily  result  from  his  or- 
ganic constitution,  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing him  at  any  given  period.* — Zoist. 
And,  by  the  same  author,  price  2d.,  if  by  post  4d., 
A    THEORY    OF    HEAT    AND   THE    VITAL 

PRINCIPLE. 

And,  price  2d., 
AN    ACCOUNT    OF    EXPERIMENTS    WITH 

METALS  at  DIFFERS  NT  TEMPEllATU  RES. 

'  All  motion  is  caused  by  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  matter— whether  the  matter  he  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous.'  —  Mackintosh's  Electrical 
2heory  of  the  Universe. 

Also,  by  the  same  author,  price  2d.,  if  by  post  4d., 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  :    THE    MOMAL  LUNACY 

OF  OUR    CLASS    LEGISLATORS,  AND  OF 

THEIR  SUPPORTERS,  DEMONSTRATED. 

'Whoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question, 
civil  or  religious,  to  the  test  of  free  discussion, 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion 
than  with  tt\iih..'— Bishop  Watson. 

Edinburgh  :  Published  by  W.  and  H.  Robinson, 
11,  Greenside  Street.  London:  J.  Watson,  3, 
Queen's  Head  Passage.  Glasgow  ;  W.  Love. 
Newcastle  ;  France.    Manchester ;  Heywood. 


THE  FREE  INQUIRER  IN  SCIENCE,  PO- 
LITICS,  AND  THEOLOGY.  Edited  by  a 
Friend  of  Truth  and  Progress.  No.  1  will  be  ready 
by  the  1st  of  October,  to  be  continued  Fortnightly. 
Price  One  Penny. 

This  journal  will  be  a  bold  and  fearless  advocate 
of  the  freesf  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subjects  of 
Science,  Politics,  and  Theology.  Contributed 
to  by  W.  Chilton,  Panthea,  and  others. 

London:  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row;  and  all  Newsvendors. 


Now  Pubhshing, 

PAINE'S      WORKS. 

Paine's  Theological  Works,  in  1  vol.,  cloth 

boards  and  lettered  3 

[To  be  had  in  15  numbers  at  2d,  each,  or  in 

5  Darts  at  6d.  each] 
Paine's  Political  Works,  vol.  1.,  cloth  boards 

and  lettered    3 

vol.  2 8 


To  be  had  in  separate  pamphlets,  as  fo  lows — 

Paine's  American  Crisis,  in  a  wrapper. .....  1 

Rights  of  Man,  ditto 1 

Common  Sense,  ditto   0 

Letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  ditto  . .  0" 

Letters  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 


States  of  America „..  0  4 

Decline   and   Fall  of    the   English 

System  of  Finance 0  3 

— ' i^grari an  Justice 0  2 

Public  Good    0  4 

Dissertation  on  First  Principles  of 

Government    0  2 

Letter  to  Camille  Jordan,  on  Priests, 

Bells,  and  Public  Worship 0  1 

Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 0  2 

■      — Discourse  to  the  Society  of  Th€o- 

philanthropists  at  Paris 0  1 

■ Life,  by  the  Editor  of  the  National  0  6 

Portrait,  engraved  on  steel 0  6 

Address  to  the  People  of  France  on 

the  Abolition  of  Royalty 0  2 

London  :  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster- row. 


OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange,  Well,  aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
por  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  pre  paid,  attended 
to. 
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We  gave  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  work  to 
a  poor  man  of  inquiring  turn,  who  soon 
I'ound  himself  perplexed  by  geometric 
illustrations  and  Latin  comments.  He 
sought  the  aid  of  a  minister  to  help  him 
ih  his  difficulty.  The  answer  was  he 
'would  rather  decline  the  request,  as 
such  a  book  ought  not  to  be  read,  as  it 
will  make  many  a  good  Christian  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  being  of  a  God.' 
Mr.  Gillespie  should  look  to  this  minister. 

J.  C.  writes  : — Mr.  Southwell  has  recently 
had  a  discussion  of  four  nights'  with  Mr. 
Bowes,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  First 
(ind  second  nights  on  the  Existence  of 
God ;  third  and  fourth  nights,  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  The  Lecture 
Hall  was  crowded  every  evening  during 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Walter  Cooper  is  at 
present  delivering  lectures  in  the  Lec- 
ture Hall  on  what  he  terms  Christian 
Socialism ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Cooper  is 
delivering  lectures  on  theological  sub- 
jects in  the  Joiners'  Hall,  which  place 
has  a^ain  been  abandoned  by  the  police. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Greaves  used  to  seri- 
ously assert,  that  so  long  as  the  world 
has  and  maintains  a  false  astronomy,  so 
long  will  it  have  a  false  religion. 

Punch,  in  an  article  on  Expensive  Prose- 
lytism,  has  the  following  :— At  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  it  was  stated  that  *  during  the 
past  year  six  individuals,  who  had  been 
under  instruction  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  Society,  had  been  baptised.'  If  this 
well-meaning  Society  made  no  more  than 
half-a-dozen  converts  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  one  year,  it  certainly  takes  a  great 
deal  to  convert  a  Jew.  For,  according 
to  the  secretary's  report,  '  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  the  total  receipts  (includ- 
ing a  balance  from  the  last  report)  to  be 
£4,034  Os.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure, 
^63,687  I7s.  8d.'  The  conversion  of 
these  Hebrews,  then,  cost  upwards  of 
£600  a  head  5  money  well  laid  out,  truly, 
but,  considering  the  educational  and 
other  destitution  existing  around  us,  we 
think  it  might  have  been  laid  out  a  little 
better. 

In  chapter  55  of  the  Koran  is  the  following 
description  of  Mahomet's  Paradise : — 
For  him  who  dreadeth  the  tribunal  of 
his  Lord  are  prepared  two  gardens, 
planted  with  shady  trees.  In  each  of 
them  shall  be  two  fountains  flowing  ;  in 


two  kinds.  They  shall  repose  on  couches, 
the  linings  whereof   shall   be   of  thick 
silk  interwoven  with  gold  ;  and  the  fruit 
of  the  two  gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand 
to  gather.     Therein  shall  receive  them 
beauteous  damsels,  refraining  their  eyes 
from  beholding  any  besides  their  spouses, 
having    complexions     like     rubies    and 
pearls.     And  besides   these,  there  shall 
be  two  other  gardens  of  a  dark  green  ; 
in  each  of  them  shall  be  two  fountains 
pouring  forth  plenty  of  water ;  in  each 
of  them  shall  be   fruits  and  palm-trees 
and    pomegranates.    Therein    shall    be 
agreeable  and  beauteous  damsels,  hav- 
ing fine  black  eyes,  and  kept  in  pavilions 
from   public  view.     Therein  shall  they 
delight     themselves,    lying     on     green 
cushions  and  beautiful  carpets. 
The  Inquirer, o(  September  "?,  says: — Pro- 
fessor Finney,  the  '  revival '  preacher,  is 
still  in  London,  preaching  to  numerous 
audiences.     The  British  Banner  speaks 
warmly  in   praise  of  his  success,  while 
the  Philadelphia  Banner  (United  States ) 
says,  '  that  no  man,  now  living  or  dead, 
has  inflicted  more  injury  upon  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  especially  upon  revivals 
of    religion,   than    Charles   G.   Finney. 
Thousands,  who  were  once  his  admirers, 
are   now   witness   to   the   truth   of  this 
solemn  declaration.' 
A  very  celebrated  divine  was  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  so  as  to  be  rather  beyond  the 
comprehension   of  his  hearers.     A  lady 
of  the   parish   met   him    one   day,   and 
asked  him  what  the  duty  of  a  shepherd 
was?     'To   feed    his   flock,   of  course,' 
was  the  reply.  '  Ought  he,  then,  to  place 
his  hay  so  high  that  few  of  his  sheep  can 
reach  it  ?' 
The  Leader  of  Saturday  reports  the  death 
of  Charles  Hennel,  which  was  long  ex- 
pected among  his  friends,  at  the  age  of 
4L     We  hope  to  receive  from  some  of 
his  friends  a  becoming  notice  of  his  ser- 
vices to  Free  Thought. 
Since  the   notice  of  Mr.  De  Vericour  in 
another  place  was  written,  we  have  had 
the  gratification   of   learning   that   the 
Council  have  unanimously  revoked  the 
condemnation  upon  him. 


Received — Preston  Guardian,  No.  342, 
—The  Literary  World,  Nos.  ISO,  184, 
185. — Cleon.  —  '  Historic  versus  Athe- 
istic Logic,'  by  W.  Chilton. — J.  Cham- 
berlain,— R.Riley jLongton.—G  Sunter. 
each  of  them  shall  there  be  of  every  fruit         — 'Caelo— tartaro — terra,'  by  H.  Lucas. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  September  18th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinf;  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


THE  MARVELLOUS  MAGISTRATES  OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ADVICE    TO   THE    PEOPLE. 

The  magistrates  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  have,  if  what  we  announced  last  week 
be  true,  come  to  the  extraordinary  determination  of  closing  any  lecture  room  in 
which  a  person,  a  stranger  to  the  town,  shall  attempt  to  lecture.  To  use  their 
own  phrase,  which  we  have  no  wish  either  to  forget  or  obscure,  they  will  close  all 
rooms  in  which  '  itinerant  lecturers  '  shall  appear  to  speak.  I  have  been  asked 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  I  will  come  and  lecture  again  in  the  town. 
Certainly  I  will.  If  this  rule  is  carried  out  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Mrs.  Martin, 
Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  everybody,  will  be  excluded.  I  know  not  whether  this  menace 
of  the  magistrates  has  disconcerted  any  of  our  friends,  but  it  need  not.  The 
magistrates  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  carry  it  out.  To  enforce  it 
against  all  parties  is  impossible  :  to  enforce  it  against  one  party  would  be  oppres- 
sion so  flagrant,  vindictive,  and  un-English,  that  neither  the  parliament  nor  the 
press  would  tolerate  it.  To  say  that  the  people  of  Newcastle  shall  not  invite 
whom  they  chose,  and  hear  whom  they  please  explain  anything  which  interests 
them,  is  simply  preposterous.  The  obscurest  township  in  Great  Britain,  under 
the  most  captious  mayor,  is  not  denied  this  privilege ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
people  of  Newcastle  will  not  submit  to  it.  Even  the  religious  newspapers  of  the 
town  will  have  the  manliness  (we  quoted  indications  of  it  last  week)  to  set  their 
faces  against  it.  Will  the  magistrates  forbid  Cobden  or  Walmsley  speaking  in 
Newcastle  because  they  were  not  born  there  ?  Will  all  lecturers  who  may  be 
strangers  be  prevented  from  appearing  at  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  ?  "Will 
they  put  down  the  Missionary  Meetings  because  all  the  clergyriien  who  take  part 
are  not  residents  ?  Will  they  close  the  Theatres  because  the  actors  are  not  natives  ? 
Will  they  forbid  Jenny  Lind  to  sing  because  she  was  not  born  on  the  High  Level  ? 
They  might  as  well  build  a  wall  round  their  town,  put  an  end  to  ingress,  and  a  ter- 
mination to  their  commerce.  The  magistrates  will  be  marvellous  men  if  they  carry 
out  this  resolution.  If  they  carry  it  out  only  against  freethinkers  it  will  be  a 
confession  of  the  impotence  of  the  churches,  of  the  meanness  of  authority,  and  the 
partiality  of  power,  such  as  England  has  not  witnessed  for  many  years.  The  dear 
old  Mayor  of  Leeds,  whom  everybody  respects  and  laughs  at  for  his  caprice,  lately 
threatened  the  same  thing  there  when  Mrs.  Martin  visited  the  town.  Of  course 
he  did  not  carry  out  his  menace  :  he  was  too  wise  for  that.  The  only  effect  of  his 
intimidation  has  been  to  cause  a  new  publication  to  be  started,  called  the  Leeds 
Investigator,  in  which  every  week  the  editors  address  letters  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
Clergy,  to  ask  what  Mrs.  Martin  did  to  them,  so  to  frighten  them  from  their  pro- 
priety. In  Newcastle  similar  intimidation  can  only  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  employ  it. 

Let  our  friends  confine  themselves  to  their  usual  course,  and  invite  whom 
they  please  to  their  town — restrict  themselves  to  the  simple  announcement  of  the 
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fact,  accept  the  issue,  and  appeal  to  the  public  and  parliament  if  molested.  We 
can  answer  for  it  no  abridgment  of  their  rightful  freedom  will  take  place.  These 
things  cannot  be  done  in  a  direct  manner.  The  only  possible  mode  is  by  finesse 
and  intrigue.  Against  these  let  the  people  watch  vigilantly.  Attempts  may  be 
made  to  seduce  them  in  some  overt  antagonism,  or  to  produce  some  excitement, 
and  on  the  pretext  of  that  close  their  room.  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  proceed- 
ing :  but  if  the  public  are  *  well  up  '  in  the  tricks  by  which  the  clergy  sometimes 
contrive  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arm  of  authority,  they  will  take  care  not  to  be 
defeated  by  manoeuvre  where  they  cannot  be  put  down  by  law,  G.  J.  H. 

FACTS      FOR     WRITERS. 


It  may  be  useful  to  correspondents  to  state  explicitly,  what  indeed  is  a  practical  fact 
in  journalism,  that  those  communications  are  first  selected  which  are  written  in 
dark  ink,  in  a  plain  hand,  in  large  letters,  in  lines  wide  apart,  on  one  side  of  the 
paper — which  have  striking  titles,  and  are  briefly  and  pointedly  expressed,  and 
have  some  relation  to  topics  of  current  interest.  Any  communication  which  is 
long,  or  obscure,  or  imperfectly  written,  or  irrelevant  to  the  hour,  comes  second — 
unless  the  name  of  the  writer  guarantees  its  importance,  and  warrants  special  care 
and  immediate  attention.  All  other  letters  are  necessarily  laid  aside  for  the  day  of 
leisure  ;  but,  as  this  is  commonly  uncertain  with  a  journalist,  writers  may  expect 
their  papers  to  appear  after  they  suppose  them  to  be  forgotten.  Papers  containing 
original  views,  and  of  concise  and  pertinent  expression,  are  still  so  scarce,  that  any 
correspondent  who  sends  such  may  calculate  on  its  not  being  lost. 

The  avowal  here  made  will  strike  some  readers  as  being  abrupt  or  harsh.  The 
facts  specified  are  of  universal  truth.  What  is  here  said  occurs  on  all  papers. 
An  editor  seldom  ventures  to  be  so  candid  to  his  readers  as  to  avow  it ;  but  it  is 
done,  and  all  acquainted  with  journalism  know  it.  We,  to  whom  our  readers 
forgive  plainness,  will  not  object  to  be  informed  of  that  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  inevitably  be  a  daily  practice,  and  which  it  concerns  them  to  know. 

If  a  man  sends  tenders  in  to  the  Board  of  Works,  or  Testimonials  for  a  situation, 
or  Prize  Essays  in  a  competition,  or  Letters  of  Application  to  a  Committee  or  an 
Institution,  the  same  rule  holds  true,  as  when  he  sends  articles  to  a  newspaper. 
Those  are  necessarily  read  first  which  can  be  read  first :  i.  e.,  the  briefest,  plainest, 
and  easiest  to  read.  Let  a  writer  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  body  of  examiners, 
who  have  to  determine  written  candidatures,  he  will  act  as  we  have  described  ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  let  a  correspondent  put  himself  in  the  place  of  an  editor 
— if  he  found  fifty  letters  before  him,  all  demanding  immediate  examination, 
revision,  perhaps  reply,  as  well  as  insertion,  he  would  peruse  the  most  intelli- 
gible first.  If  he  found  some  on  such  thin  paper  that  no  mark  could  be  made 
upon  them  without  the  pen  going  through  or  the  ink  running — if  he  found  a  par- 
ticularly long  article  written  on  brown  paper  in  yellow  ink,  without  punctuation  or 
grammatical  division,  in  a  rheur^iatic  hand,  in  homoeopathic  characters, — he  would 
instinctively  defer  that  to  the  last ;  and  when  the  happy  day  arrived  on  which  he 
makes  it  out,  he  has  to  pay  his  printers  extra  to  set  it  up,  who  have  a  claim  upon 
him  for  extra  time  spent  in  deciphering  what,  in  our  office,  they  call  Chaldaic 
copy.  And  when  at  length  the  article  appears,  half  a  dozen  indignant  letters 
arrive  (for  those  are  invariably  the  most  exacting  and  fastidious  whose  writing 
nobody  can  make  out),  complaining  that  we  have  '  suppressed  what  we  dare  not 
print '  (what  we  could  not  read);  that  we  have  *  omitted  the  ^lYA  of  their  argu- 
ment'— probably  a  long  line  of  blotches  which  we  took  for  erasures  ;  or  that  we 
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have  *put  in  words  of  our  own  utterly  destroying  the  sense' — which  were  words 
adopted  in  utter  despair,  after  all  the  office  hav^e  been  employed  half  a  morning  in 
endeavouring  to  construe  the  cramped  scratches,  which  turn  out  to  be  dear  to  the 
writer  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  in  which  he  left  them.     We  repeat  it,  that 
the  correspondent  with  the  greatest  capacity  for  hieroglyphics  would  sometimes 
pall  before  MSS.  of  the  kind  we  have  pictured.     For  ourselves  we  rather  enjoy  it, 
as  many  a  correspondent  must  think  when  he  has  seen  in  print  what  it  is  question- 
able if  he  could  have  read  himself  when  he  despatched  it  to  us.      We  do  not  com- 
plain of  this.     Many  men  have  not  time  to  write  short  letters,  and  yet  the  facts  or 
opinions  they  have  to  communicate  are  worth  receiving  in  any  form.     Our  object 
is  simply  to  crave  the  patience  of  those  who  think  we  have  declined  their  commu- 
nications, when  in  fact  we  are  waiting  for  the  day  of  leisure,  when  the  operation 
of  deciphering  can  be  undertaken,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  office  can  be  pressed 
into  the  service.     But,  as  we  have  somewhere  expressed  it  in  '  Public  Speaking 
and  Debate,'  those  who  please  may  so  write  an  article  that  an  editor   may  find  it 
easy  enough  to  read  it,  make  it  so  excellent  that  it  shall  be  his  interest  to  publish  it, 
and  express  it  so  tersely  that  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  abridge  it.     Writers 
may  if  they  please  always    defy  an  editor.     We  are  not  proud  :  we  wish  they 
always  would.  G.  J.  H. 

MR.  LANGFORD'S   'HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS   SCEPTICISM.'* 


It  is  the  fault  of  young  orators  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  they  attempt  too 
much.  The  plan  of  their  orations  is  broad,  comprehensive,  striking ;  they  endea- 
vour to  embrace  an  epoch  in  the  limits  of  an  hour's  speaking,  and  map  out  the 
history  of  a  cycle  as  the  elements  of  a  single  lecture.  Sometimes  their  material 
is  unwieldy  and  overwhelming,  but  that  not  often.  Generally  they  undertake  to 
raise  an  edifice  of  thought  and  description  for  which  they  have  not  sufficient  ma- 
terial. Either  they  are  beaten  by  the  mass  of  details  which  come  thronging  on 
the  memory,  and  which  they  have  not  the  art  to  chose,  arrange,  and  efficiently 
dispose,  or  they  are  beaten  by  want  of  details  to  clothe  with  graceful  form  and 
rounded  proportion  some  magnificent  skeleton  which  their  imaginations  have 
brought  forth.  Hence  so  many  confused  lectures  and  rambling  speeches,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  minds  either  undisciplined,  or  not  sufficiently  informed.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  tongue  is  not  the  only  sinner  in  this  particular.  Young  authors 
fall  into  similar  errors. 

In  those  early  days  of  untrained  enthusiasm,  when  the  attraction  of  a  grand 
result  is  felt  with  vivid  delight,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  noble  conception 
producing  a  feeble  realisation.  An  idea  of  colossal  proportions  seizes,  on  the  mind 
of  a  young  student.  It  possesses  him,  so  to  speak,  and  he  cannot  rid  himself  of  it. 
Night  and  day  it  haunts  him.  By  and  bye  it  grows  into  some  shape,  developing 
itself  more  and  more  as  he  contemplates  it,  until  at  length  a  shadowy  design  is 
sketched,  and  a  shadowy  book  unfolds  itself,  page  by  page,  chapter  by  chapter, 
within  his  working  brain.  But  still  it  is  only  a  book  conceived,  not  a  book  brought 
forth.  Vague,  huge,  indefinite,  yet  irresistibly  alluring,  it  floats  through  his  mind, 
and  it  must  be  grasped,  moulded  into  form,  written. 

From  that  moment  his  real  toils  begin,  and  real  dangers  beset  him.  His  ener- 
gies are  put  to  the  test,  his  true  insight  into  the  realities  of  the  matter,  his  vera- 
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city  and  accuracy  in  representing  those  realities,  his  artistic  judgment  in  selecting 
those  facts  and  those  alone  which  are  requisite  to  a  true  portraiture  of  his  sub- 
ject, his  perseverance  in  labouring  at  the  self-imposed  task,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tractions of  pleasure  or  interest — in  fact,  all  of  tenacity  there  is  in  hjm,  is  under- 
going its  severest  trial.  If  he  be  writing  a  first  book  the  chances  are  many  that 
the  workmanship  will  not  surpass  the  materials,  nor  the  materials  bend  obediently 
to  the  design.  We  often  imagine  that  we  have  thought  out  a  *  great  fact,'  and 
believe  that  we  have  sifted  its  history,  when  the  simple  truth  is  that  that  history 
has  been  making  on  us  a  vivid  impression.  In  our  anxiety  to  grasp  it  we  forget 
time  and  space ;  we  leap  the  chasms  of  centuries ;  we  are  blind  to  obstacles  which 
would  arrest  a  more  deliberative  mind ;  and  imagination  bridges  over  those  inter- 
vals where  connection  between  fact  and  fact  is  broken  or  lost. 

The  '  History  of  Religious  Scepticism  and  Infidelity '  is  one  of  this  kind  of 
books.  It  manifests  a  large  design,  a  feeble  execution.  It  runs,  or  rather 
scampers,  through  the  history  of  the  world,  and  vainly  endeavours  to  body  forth 
the  position  of  infidelity  therein,  in  its  relation  to  the  destinies  of  man.  It 
parades  categorical  definitions  of  the  word  itself,  and  the  author,  like  the  world  he 
writes  about,  does  not  abide  within  the  limits  of  one,  but  mixes  them  all  together. 
It  so  generalises  the  meaning  in  one  instance,  as  to  take  in  all  human  frailty  and 
shortcoming ;  it  so  narrows  it  in  another,  as  to  confound  free  thought  on  religion 
with  atheism.  In  some  passages  the  former  is  jumbled  with  the  latter,  and  infi- 
delity is  made  synonymous  with  unholiness  and  impurity.  Mr.  Langford,  whose 
creed  and  fidelity  we  cannot  discern  in  this  volume — so  indefinite  is  its  shape,  so 
indistinct  its  limits — talks  of  sceptics,  doubting  authors,  philosophers,  and  free- 
thinkers with  all  the  facility  of  an  archbishop  or  a  tractarian.  Infidelity  is  treated 
of  as  a  mental  rebellion  ;  religious  scepticism,  as  a  disease.  Infidelity  arises,  he 
tells  us,  not  from  a  perception  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  the  balance  of  evidences, 
the  harmony  or  discord  of  the  soul  with  the  teachings  of  the  priests,  but  from 
antagonism  alone.  The  clergy  make  the  infidels.  Infidelity  had  its  origin  in  the 
'  faithlessness  of  a  priesthood  to  its  own  teachings.'  At  first  it  was  'rooted  in  faith.' 
Yet  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  faithful-infidel  nation  were,  in 
many  cases,  the  '  total  abnegation  of  all  religious  rule,  and  an  utter  denial  of  all 
positive  truth ;'  while  the  essence  of  this  infidelity  is  reported  to  have  been  profli- 
gacy, scoffing,  and  insincerity.  Thus  in  France  infidelity  comes  to  mean  some- 
thing beyond  the  four  categorical  definitions  given  in  the  Introduction,  and  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  licentious  and  depraved  life  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  French  nation.  In  fact,  with  respect  to  these  categories,  of  which  the  author 
might  have  made  so  good  a  use,  it  would  appear  that,  after  he  had  drawn  them  up, 
nuii)bered  them,  and  placed  them  properly  in  his  MS.,  he  totally  forgot  all  about 
them.  The  latter  part  of  his  chapter  on  France  is  substantially  incorrect,  and  is 
not  a  history,  or  a  sketch  of  a  history,  but  the  author's  opinion  upon  his  own 
opinions  of  what  are  Frenchmen's  opinions. 

In  his  treatment  of  English  scepticism,  at  least  we  might  have  expected  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  the  categories.  But  the  spirit  of  generalisation  follows  Mr.  Lang- 
ford's  pen  into  all  places,  and  English  criminality  and  licentiousness  are  set  down 
as  infidelity,  that  is,  category  No.  I.  Hume  is  described  as  the  parent  of  that 
school  whose  system  is  one  of  '  entire  negation  3'  and  then  Thomas  Paine  is  classed 
with  Hume  as  an  entire  negator.  The  old  cry  about  the  secret  partiality  of 
Gibbon,  in  narrating  the  history  of  the  early  Christians,  is  re-echoed.  Paine's 
followers  are  said  to  have  '  equalled  him  in  the  worst  part  of  his  character.'  He 
and  they  are  represented  as  assailing  'all  religious  belief  with  '  less  scrupulous- 
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ness,  because  with  less  investigation,'  than  Hume ;  and  as  making  up  in  '  noise 
and  venom '  what  they  '  wanted  in  reason.'  Paine  was  not  an  atheist,  therefore 
not  an  entire  negator.  He  believed  in  God,  and  therefore  he  did  not  assail  *  all 
religious  belief.'  Richard  Carlile  is  dismissed  as  one  of  Paine's  '  followers,'  and 
the  name  of  Shelley  —  the  '  highly-gifted  and  unfortunate  Shelley,'  as  Mr. 
Langford,  in  accents  of  respectable  pity,  condescends  to  call  him — *  need  but  be 
mentioned.'  Robert  Owen  is  named,  complacently  despatched,  and  dismissed ; 
and  'living  writers'  are  included  in  the  '  founder  and  his  school !'  Sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  sufficiently  inaccurate. 

Farther  on,  the  author  kindly  proves  that  the  mission  of  infidelity  has  a  great 
similitude  to  the  '  power  which  disturbs  (sic)  the  waters  of  Bethesda,'  which,  as  it 
was  an  angel,  is  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  a  compliment.  In  plain  language,  infi- 
delity is  nothing  more,  in  his  opinion,  than  antagonism,  produced  by  developing 
vice  in  ourselves  and  vice  in  the  clergy.  Its  mission,  therefore,  is  purely  of  a  cor- 
rective kind.  It  frightens  the  priests  into  being  good,  and  occasions  believers  to 
'produce  such  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Chiistiatiity,  that 
few  impartial  minds  can  resist.'  (p.  243).  This  is  a  stx'ikingly  puerile  notion,  but 
it  will  pass  current  amid  the  vast  number  of  similar  ones  with  which  this  book 
abounds. 

In  the  chapter  headed  Modern  Rome,  our  author  makes  this  remarkable  ad- 
mission. Speaking  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Church,  he  says — '  At  such  a  period, 
fidelity  would  consist  in  rigidly  observing  the  edicts  of  the  Church,  no  matter 
how  vicious  the  life :  infidelity  in  striving  to  stay  its  soul-witheiing  power,  no 
matter  how  holy  and  pious  the  life  of  him  who  dared  to  say,  "  thou  doest  wrong." ' 
(p.  34.)  Infidelity,  then,  could  at  one  time  be  in  the  right.  How  are  we  to  be 
sure  that  such  has  never  been  the  case  since?  Had  Mr.  Langford  entered  into  a 
distinct  discussion  of  the  claims  of  various  anti-Christian  systems,  had  he  given  us 
materials  for  arriving  at  an  independent  judgment  respecting  the  intellectual  value 
and  historical  importance  of  heresy  and  its  advocates,  we  should  be  less  critical  on 
any  rhetorical  displays  he  might  subsequently  indulge  in.  But  he  perpetually  and 
pointedly  avoids  going  into  details,  sometimes  even  hinting  that  it  is  better  not  to 
say  much  about  people  whose  memories  might  otherwise  be  '  quietly  buried  and 
speedily  forgotten.'  (p.  102.)  This  reluctance  to  let  facts  speak  for  themselves, 
this  deficiency  of  the  historical  and  intellectual  basis  on  which  alone  a  valid  judg- 
ment of  the  matter  can  repose,  reduces  his  brilliant  summings  up  to  the  rank  of 
mere  rhetoric.  Even  his  four  categorical  definitions  of  Infidelity,  which  show  at 
least  an  attempt  at  distinctness  of  thought,  are  exceedingly  vague  and  unscientific. 
He  has  no  clear  idea  of  what  Infidelity  is.  Professing  to  be  a  history  of  infidelity, 
his  book  will  be  interesting  to  any  one  rather  than  to  the  persons  supposed  to  be 
described  therein. 

Yet  to  certain  classes,  very  numerous  just  now,  who  hover  between  the  church 
and  free- thought — nondescript  indefinabilities  (like  Mr.  Langford,  to  wit)— this 
book  will  probably  be  of  some  utility.  It  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain  ability,  and  still 
less  in  promise.  If  the  present  opinions  of  Mr.  Langford  be  not  of  the  same  stuff 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  should  recommend  him  to  reconsider 
the  subject,  entirely,  and  when  next  he  writes  a  book  to  choose  a  definite  task,  and 
not  forget  to  adhere  to  his  categories. 


-[This  work,  which,  from  its  title  and  pretensions  has  claim  upon  our  notice,  will 
be  further  considered  in  another  article,  which  will  complete  the  view  we  take  of 
it.— Ed.] 
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THE    THIRD  NIGHT'S  DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  MR.  KING  AND 

MR.  HOLYOAKE. 


On  Friday  evening  last  (the  same  chairmen  and  umpire  presiding  as  before)  the 
debate  between  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Holyoake  concluded.  The  audience  was  still 
numerous,  and  minor  discussions  established  in  the  street  and  kept  up  till  a  late 
hour,  as  on  previous  nights,  testified  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  question  at 
issue.     Next  week  we  hope  to  present  some  remarks  on  the  discussion. 

At  the  close  of  it  Mr.  Richard  Hart,  so  favourably  known  to  the  John  Street 
audiences  by  his  lectures — the  same  whose  discourses  we  on  a  former  occasion  re- 
ported when  delivered  at  Mr.  Fox's  Chapel — asked,  per  note,  whether  Mr.  Holy- 
oake would  debate  the  question,  'Does  a  belief  in  Future  Punishments  act  preju- 
dicially on  Public  Morals  V  Mr.  Holyoake  answered,  he  had  debated  with  his 
present  opponent  with  pleasure,  because  he  regarded  him  as  a  sincere  man,  be- 
lieving what  he  said;  and  he  (Mr.  H.)  cared  to  debate  only  with  such.  And  as 
Mr.  Hart  doubtless  entertained  earnest  convictions  upon  the  question  he  proposed, 
he  (Mr.  Holyoake)  would  be  quite  willing  to  meet  him.  Next  Friday  evening  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  discussion ;  Mr.  John  Kenny  will  preside,  and  each  speech  will 
occupy  half  an  hour. 


INSTITUTE    OF    PROGRESS,    SLOANE    SQUARE. 


On  Sunday  evening  there  was  a  tea  party  at  the  Institution,  I,  George  Street, 
Sloane-square,  Chelsea,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  presiding.  The  entertainment  was 
most  agreeably  diversified  by  songs,  recitations,  and  short  dramatic  selections,  in 
the  intervals  between  which  several  speakers  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Holy- 
oake (having  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Julian  Harney)  oflFered  several  observations 
for  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  the  members  of  the  Institution.  '  There  is 
always  abundance  of  good  intention  in  these  institutions,  but  the  misfortune  is 
that  that  good  intention  is  not  always  manifest.  Much  of  the  evil  in  the  world 
results  from  not  making  it  plain  to  others  that  we  intend  well.  Much  taste  had 
already  been  shown  by  the  members  in  the  embellishment  of  their  meeting-rooms, 
and  he  trusted,  on  removing  to  a  new  hall,  they  would  carefully  cultivate  associa- 
tion as  an  art  also.  In  Catholic  countries  such  especial  attention  has  always  been 
paid  in  this  way  to  the  temples  and  accessories  of  religion,  that  men  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  dispense  with  superstition  lest  they  should  have  to  part  with  re- 
finement with  it.  The  pioneers  of  progress  must  not  be  discouraged  at  the  slow- 
ness of  human  nature  in  recognising  that  knowledge  is  not  only  power  but  also 
property.  By  and  bye,  that  recognition  always  comes,  and  with  it  ceases  the  miserly 
spirit,  so  invariable  an  attendant  on  young  Dissent, and  such  a  formidable  difficulty 
in  its  path.'  Messrs,  Nash,  NichoUs,  Baker,  Empson,  and  others,  also  delivered 
addresses.  Q^he  members  of  the  Institution  are  anxious  to  get  into  a  larger  hall, 
for  which  purpose  they  want  a  hundred  £1  shares  taken  up,  and  they  appeal  to  all^ 
far  and  near,  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  to  aid  them  in 
this  way.  We  quote  this  notice  from  the  Leader,  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
concerned  to  the  concluding  words. 
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<Bur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Bationalisatioa  of  Theology. 


REASONS   FOR   NOT   BEING   A    CHRISTIAN. 


Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  answer,  in  my  own  name,  the  question  of  your  cor- 
respondent, William  Cooper,  which  appeared  in  the  223rd  number  of  your  publi- 
cation ? 

I  am  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion — 

By  its  not  being  in  unison  with  wha,t  we  know  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

By  its  impracticability ;  many  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  never  having  been  fol- 
lowed by  any  society,  nor  attempted  by  any,  except  a  few  individuals  whom 
society  has  unanimously  pronounced  to  be  mad.  I  allude  to  the  precept  to  take 
no  thought  of  the  morrow,  not  to  resent  injuries,  the  impossibility  of  a  rich  man 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  &c.  The  rulers  of  all  Christian  states  encourage 
and  compel  their  subjects  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  these  precepts. 

By  the  great  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  all  Christian  countries,  proving 
that  the  religion  does  not  make  men  better,  but  rather  encourages  them  to  neglect 
their  worldly  good  for  the  sake  of  something  after  death. 

I  dislike  it,  in  common  with  all  other  booh  religions,  as  it  tends  to  impede  the 
onward  progress  of  man's  mind.  The  most  Christian  countries  are  the  most 
degraded  ;  witness  Spain  and  Italy. 

Exeter,  Sept.  6th,  1850.  James  Pasmore. 

DARKNESS     MADE     VISIBLE.* 


Sir, — W.  E.  B.,  in  No.  223  of  the  Measonery  records  his  opinion  that  *an  effect 
cannot  in  time  be  prior  to,  or  simultaneous  with,  its  cause.'  His  attention  is 
requested  to  the  subjacent  observations. 

Relatives  are  of  various  kinds.  Antithetic,  as  present,  past,  and  future — some- 
thing and  nothing.  Proportional,  as  time  and  eternity — magnitude  and  minitude 
— vigour  and  ability.  Comparative,  but  not  proportional,  as  colours.  Distinctive, 
as  senses.  Contradistinctive,  as  sense  and  intellect.  Quodammodotative,  or  alter- 
nally  and  reciprocally  qualitative,  and  existent  in  virtue  of  each  other — as  father 
and  son,  right  and  left,  cause  and  effect.  Now,  whatever  is  quodammodotative  has 
no  separate  existence,  like  acidity  and  saccharidity,  but  is  always  connected  with 
its  corelative.  On  the  existence  of  one  continges  that  of  the  other,  and  without 
one  the  other  is  not.  A  father  being  dead,  the  son  is  no  longer  a  son.  A  child- 
less individual  is  not  a  parent.  A  parent  and  a  child  are  corelatives,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  co-existent,  not  pre-existent  nor  post-existent, 

W.  E.  B.  signifies  that  a  cause  must  exist  before  its  effect;  ergo,  it  must  exist, 
during  some  time,  without  an  effect.  A  sheer  absurdity,  permit  me  to  say,  with- 
out offence.  Did  ever  an  editor  exist  who  had  not  edited  something  ?  Was 
W.  E.  B.  a  correspondent  before  he  corresponded  ?  How,  then,  can  a  cause  exist 
before  an  effect,  and,  consequently,  without  one  to  constitute  it  a  cause  ?  That 
which  is  without  or  before  an  effect  is  not  a  cause.  That  which  is  without  or 
before  a  cause  is  not  an  effect.  Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  exist,  in  time,  simul- 
taneously— and  a  privation  of  one  is  a  privation  of  both.  Dominic  Divers. 

*  We  have  chosen  this  title  in  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  second  paragraph, 
which  is  one  of  Mr,  Divers's  happiest  efforts  in  obscuring  his  meaning,  which  is  really 
worth  consideration.  If  W.  E.  B,  survives  this  passage  he  must  possess  remarkable 
vitality  of  understanding.— Ed. 
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THE     CAUSE    OF     THE    UNIVERSE 


Dear  Sir, — In  Reasoner,  No.  224,  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Search,  asks  '  Is  it 
not  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  universe  is  caused  by  a  power  we  cannot 
comprehend,  than  that  it  exists  without  a  cause  V 

My  answer  is,  that  we  do  comprehend  the  universe  by  seeing  a  part,  which 
enables  us  to  reason  upon  the  whole. 

The  universe  is  the  cause,  and  all  its  progress  and  properties  are  its  effects. 
Beyond  this  knowledge  we  cannot  progress. 

Kennington  Lane.  •  Amicus. 

DR.    CHALMERS'    VIEWS    OF    ATHEISM. 

Sir, In  the  Reasoner  of  the  4th  inst.  you  insert  a  letter  from  *  P.  G.'  con- 
taining a  quotation  said  to  be  from  Dr.  Chalmers'  '  Institutes  of  Theology,'  Vol. 
1  with  reference  to  which  quotation  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  the 
following  observations  in  the  Reasoner : — 

If  it  be  necessary  for  an  anti-theist  to  confidently  ascertain  that  there  is  no  God,  is 
it  not  necessary  for  a  theist  to  cow^(ien%  ascertom  the  converse,  and  *  allege  the 
proofs  which'  he  'has  gathered'  for  'His  existence,'  before  he  '  lifts  the  confident, 
dogmatic  assertion  that  God  is  ?'  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  '  treated' 
theistical '  opinions  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher.''  K.  S. 

ATHEISM    AND    ANTI-THEISM. 


gjj^ Xf  <  simplicity  of  controversial  language  be  beneficial,'  as  your  correspon- 
dent '  M.  K.'  earnestly  urges,  practical  distinction  is  no  less  so.  *  F.  G.'  quotes 
(Reasoner,  223)  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  draws  a  distinction  between  atheism  and  anti- 
theism  which  at  bottom  is  only  '  words,  words.'  '  Atheism,'  says  the  Dr.,  *  refuses 
God  because  of  the  want  of  proof.  Anti-theism  resists  Him,  but  to  be  justified  in 
this  it  should  be  able  to  allege  the  proofs  which  it  has  gathered  against  His  ex- 
istence.' Dr.  Chalmers  defines  atheism  to  be  *  waibelief,'  anti-theism  *  dishelieV 
Now  here  is  the  difference  from  Perry's  dictionary  :— 

Disbelieve.    Not  to  credit ;  not  to  believe ;  not  to  hold  true. 

ZJwbelieve.     To  discredit ;  not  to  trust ;  not  to  think  real  or  true. 

Such  is  the  distinction,  which  Christians  are  not  to  lose  sight  of,  that  they  may 
deal  charitably  with  atheists  and  pity  their  incapacity.  Cleon. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  IRISH  SCRIPTURE  READER. 

CHAPTER  II. — THE    HISTORY  OF   A   CONVERT. 

Most  of  the  other  converts  relapsed  before  the  parson  left  for  his  new  destina- 
tion. Some  left  the  place  altogether,  but  not  more  than  one  or  two  at  most  re- 
mained Protestants  at  the  time  of  the  parson's  removal.  One  of  these  had  no 
more  connection  with  practical  Protestantism  than  merely  going  to  church  on 
Sunday.  Such  of  them  as  lived  or  lodged  with  Protestants  had  streams  of  light, 
or  rather  of  darkness,  let  in  on  their  astonished  souls,  of  which  they  could  have 
had  no  idea  at  the  time  of  embracing  their  new  faith.  One  young  woman,  a  widow, 
interesting,  intelligent,  having  one  child,  deserves  notice.  I  happened  to  come  in 
contact  with  her,  brought  the  subject  of  religion  under  her  consideration,  read  for 
her  argued  with  her,  and  in  course  of  time  brought  her  to  the  desired  point.  This 
was  much  facilitated  by  her  having  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  scriptures 
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before  I  met  with  her.     I  considered  her  fit :  I  brought  her  to  the  parson,  and  her 
answering  pleased  him  very  much.     He  wished  her  to  go  to  church  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  but  at  this  she  hesitated.     She  said  she  supported  herself  by  working  at 
her  needle,  that  her  employment  came  from  the  Catholics ;  that  if  she  went  to 
church  she  would  be  insulted,  despised,  and  hated  by  them,  and  consequently  lose 
her  means  of  support.     The  parson,  to  obviate  this,  said  there  was  a  situation  at 
his  disposal  that  would  be  vacant  in  a  short  time ;  that  when  it  became  so  he 
would  appoint  her  and  another  young  woman,  whom  he  named,  to  it,  at  a  salary  of 
£10  each ;  that  until  this  offered  he  would  see  to  procure  needlework  for  her,  at 
which  she  was  very  clever.     She  went  to  church  on  the  ensuing  Sunday.     This 
creature  spent  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  greatest  wretchedness  and  privation. 
She  wrought  at  her  needle  for  the  parson's  wife  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning 
to  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  it  being  Midsummer,  at  the  high  wages-rate  of 
three-halfpence  a  day  !     This  I  have  frequently  had  from  her  own  lips,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  lived  during  the  time  confirmed  the  statement.     I  frequently 
shared  my  humble  bit  with  her,  being  lodged  in  the  same  house,  that  of  an  old 
Protestant  widow  with  whom  this  young  woman  slept,  the  parson  paying  for  her 
lodging  out  of  the  society's  funds.     The  young  woman  often  told  me  that  the  land- 
lady lost  no  opportunities  of  holding  her  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  her  Roman 
Catholic  lodgers,  by  telling  them  that  the  young  woman  was  a  '  newlight — a  turn- 
coat,' and  that  'the  likes  of  them  is  not  to  be  depinded  on  !'    But  this  was  not  all. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  she  was  told  by  one  of  the  parson's 
oflScers  that  she  was  not  to  expect  the  situation  the  parson  had  promised  her ! 
This  puzzled  her.     She  knew  the  communicant  to  be  an  agent  acting  under  the 
parson's  special  directions,  and  that  he  dared  not  be  the  unauthorised  bearer  of 
such  intelligence  to  her.     On  the  other  hand  she  had  the  parson's  oft-repeated 
word  for  the  situation,  and  that  without  even  a  hint  at  solicitation,  as  when  the 
parson  mentioned  and  promised  it  she  had  no  idea  of  its  being  about  to  become 
vacant.    But  lest  she  may  forget,  the  parson's  agent  soon  gave  her  another  call,  at 
which  he  repeated  his  former  assertion.     He  at  this  time  mentioned  the  names  of 
those  who  were  to  be  appointed.     The  young  woman  was  distressed — puzzled.  She 
scrutinised  her  conduct;  had  she  done  anything  whilst  a  Protestant  to  forfeit  the 
parson's  good  opinion  ?     After  the  most  severe  self-scrutiny  she  could  remember 
nothing.     She  let  me  know  what  had  been  told  her.     I  asked  the  parson  about  it. 
He  said  he  did  not  consider  her  qualified  for  the  situation.  I  replied,  she  had  filled 
more  important  situations  of  the  kind  and  much  more  respectable,  and  that  she 
was  more  than  qualified  for  it.     There  was  no  use  in  it,  the  thing  was  decided.     I 
asked  him  had  he  heard  anything  about  the  young  woman  since  his  last  promise  to 
her  which  might  have  lessened  her  in  his  opinion  ?     '  No  such  thing.'     Previous 
to  this  she  had  obtained  from  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  her  own  parish  a  letter 
giving  her  a  most  excellent  character.     I  asked  what  was  to  be   done  with  her? 
*  She  is  more  than  half-starved  already,  and  would  be  much  worse  only  that  I 
mostly  share  my  bit  with  her ;  and  is  she  to  be  let  perish  altogether  by  withdraw- 
ing this  promise  from  her  ?'     Here  the  parson  got  into  a  great  rage ;  told  me  I 
had  her  badly  instructed — that  I  should  have  taught  her  not  to  hunger  for  the 
meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life  !     Here  is 
a  parson  of  the  low  church  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pretty  good  professional  living, 
say  £100  a-year,  besides  the  monies  of  two  or  three  rich  societies,  termed  religious, 
passing  through  his  hands,  of  the  application  of  part  of  which  funds  I  know  what 
report  said,  in  quarters,  too,  very  likely  to  be  well-informed,  but  it  would  be  too 
monstrous  for  the  public  eye— moreover  '  something  handsome'  in  the  way  of  in- 
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terest  from  his  wife's  fortune.  Though  these  were  something  tangible  in  the  way 
of  the  'meat  which  perisheth,'  yet  our  exemplary  parson,  not  satisfied  therewith, 
must  needs  seek  a  higher  fortune  by  entering  as  knight  errant,  or  arrant,  on  the 
field  of  '  Reformation.'  But  when  a  creature  whom  he  had  seduced  to  become  a 
member  of  his  church  by  a  promise  he  never  meant  to  fulfil — seduced  that  he  may 
blazon  the  name  and  bearings  of  another  victim  on  the  shield  of  his  fiendish 
heraldry ;  when  this  creature,  in  the  agonies  of  prolonged  starvation,  dares  to 
complain  of  the  parson's  breach  of  promise — but  no,  she  does  not  even  complain 
though  starving — but  when  1  attempt  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  her  behalf,  and 
to  keep  him  from  sinking  deep  on  his  own  forehead  the  brand — liar,  then  he 
turns  round,  and,  unblushingly,  '  his  eye  in  fine  phrenzy  rolling,'  prostitutes  the 
scriptures — perverts  the  words  of  Christ  to  what  he  knows  to  be  a  blasphemous 
meaning,  and  reviles  me  for  striving  to  prevent  a  double  murder,  namely,  that  of 
the  innocent  creature  who  was  dying  of  starvation,  and  that  of  the  parson's  cha- 
racter from  the  strangulation  of  his  own  hands.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The 
young  woman  asked  me  no  questions  on  the  subject.  I  told  her  I  would  make  in- 
quiry, and  she,  no  doubt,  guessed  from  my  silence  on  the  subject  that  she  had  been 
but  too  truly  informed.  What  must  have  been  her  opinions  of  Protestants  and 
Protestantism  !  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  this  parson  preach  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  since  she  became  a  Protestant,  perhaps  taking  for  his  text 
on  one  of  these  occasions  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  or  from  Revela- 
tions, ch.  xxi.,  V.  8,  *  And  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone.'*  Comparing  preaching  with  practice  as  she  had  found  the 
latter — comparing  also  the  conduct  of  the  lower  orders  of  Protestants,  and  very 
many  of  the  higher,  in  one  respect,  namely,  their  unquenchable  hatred  of  converts ; 
comparing  the  morality  of  many  of  those  she  had  become  acquainted  with  with 
the  professional  purity  continually  blazoned  forth  by  the  ministers  of  the  low 
church,  this  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  her,  and  probably  convinced 
her  that  she  had  made  a  change  in  all  respects  for  the  worse.  She  soon  afterwards 
acted  on  this  principle  ;  having  gone  to  the  parson  she  delivered  him  the  books  he 
had  given  her,  and  almost  immediately  left  the  place.  My  heart  inwardly  bled 
for  the  treatment  this  amiable,  intelligent  young  woman  had  received,  and  I  almost 
regretted  the  part  I  had  taken  in  her  conversion,  that  change  having  plunged  her 
into  such  an  abyss  of  misery.  But  I  had  no  idea  when  I  was  changing  her  princi- 
ples of  what  awaited  her,  particularly  when  I  remembered  the  professed  principle 
of  the  society  I  myself  was  acting  under,  that  principle  being  *  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  converts.'  I  naturally  thought  that  part  of  that  '  protection '  at  all 
events  must  mean  protection  against  starvation,  the  more  when  1  knew  that  thou- 
sands were  being  annually  received  into  the  coffers  of  the  society,  and  thence  dis- 
bursed to  the  parsons;  and  I  also  knew  that  my  parson  was  able  to  come  in  for  a 
man's  share  of  the  golden  fleece  and  had  received  it.  But  independently  of  the 
society,  the  twofold  promise  of  employment  made  to  her  in  my  presence  fully  sa- 
tisfied and  persuaded  me  that  want  could  make  no  approach  to  her.  I  calculated 
far  wide  of  my  host.  The  situation  sometime  afterwards  fell  in  an'l  was  filled,  but 
by  whom  ?  By  a  pair  of  damsels,  neither  of  whom  was  qualified  for  the  duties 
'of  it  in  comparison  with  her  who  had  received  '  the  broken  pledge,'  any  more  than 

This  manuscript  contains  some  peculiarities  of  expression  and  some  applications  of 
scripture,  in  which  we  do  not  concur,  but  to  divest  it  of  these  marks  would  be  to  divest 
it  of  its  individuality  and  signs  of  genuineness.  We  have  seen  the  journal  kept  by  the 
writer  and  the  notes  of  clergymen  made  in  it,  and  trust  to  their  authenticity— Ed. 
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an  owl  could  as  an  eagle  eye  the  sun :  but  any  attempt  at  comparison  between  the 
parties,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  would  be  a  libel  on  the  young  woman,  that  I, 
though  having  been  eight  or  nine  years  a  Protestant  of  the  low  church,  am  not 
wicked  enough  yet  to  perpetrate.  But  the  appointed  were  of  the  elect — that  is, 
'  born  Protestants,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  that  designation  sums  up  qualifications, 
morality — all. 
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Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  *  Autobiography,' 
says : — '  There  were  some  school  rhymes 
once  popular  at  the  Charter-house  about 
**  pork  upon  a  fork,'"  and  the  Jews  going 
to  prison.  At  Easter  a  strip  of  bordered 
paper  was  stuck  on  the  breast  of  every 
boy,  containing  the  words,  "  He  is 
risen.''  It  did  not  give  us  the  slightest 
thought  of  what  it  recorded.  It  only 
reminded  us  of  an  old  rhyme— 

'  He  is  risen,  he  is  risen  ; 
All  the  Jews  must  go  to  prison.' 

A  beautiful  Christian  deduction !  Thus 
has  charity  itself  been  converted  into  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  antagonism,  in  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, becomes  first  a  pastime  and  then 
a  jest.' 

The  following  choice  gem  is  to  be  found  in 
a  Cincinnati  paper,  the  '  Columbian  and 
Great  West,'  for  August  3,  1850:— 
'  The  Reverend  Theodore  Parker,  of 
Boston,  preached  a  sermon  in  his  church 
in  that  city  last  Sunday,  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  malediction  upon  the  memory  of 
General  Taylor,  whom  he  denounced  as 
a  man  of  blood  and  no  Christian.  Some 
of  the  congregation,  disgusted  at  this 
brutality  of  the  clerical  hyena,  rose  and 
left  the  church.' 

W.  E.  B. — His  paper,  entitled  '  Suppose  a 
Future  State  possible,  would  it  be  desir- 
able?' will  receive  examination.  Our 
friend  W.  E.  B.  also  writes,  that  from 
reading  the  Letter  to  Aliquis  on  the  '  Pro- 
gress of  Atheism,'  he  has  to  desire  us  to 
expect  from  him  a  contribution  of  Is. 
per  week  to  the  treasury  of  the  cause. 

T.  Robertson,  Greenock. — Certainly.  We 
think  that  if  men  relinquished  their  as- 
sumed knowledge  of  God  that  they  would 
be  more  honest  and  more  kind,  because 
they  would  be  brought  the  more  to  at- 
tend to  humanity  and  the  causes  which 
exalt  life. 

J.  S.  S.,  North  Shields,  will  find  in  the 
preceding  an  answer  to  three  of  his 
questions,  which  amount  to  the  one  put 
by  Mr.  Robertson.  J.  S.  S.'s  first  ques- 
tion, '  Why  do  atheists  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God?'  we  have  replied  to  often. 
When  questions  are  put  to  us  in  which 
words  are  used  such  as  *  deny^  which 
we  do  not  employ,  we  consider  them  as 
put  to  found  irrelevant  disputation  upon, 
and  we  now  pass  them  by. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Collet,  secretary  to  the  News- 
paper Stamp  Abolition  Committee,  is 
anxious  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  in  all  the  London  Institu- 
tions : —  1.  History  of  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge.  2.  Present  State  of  the 
Free  Knowledge  Question. 

H.  J.  Urquhart.—'  The  Prince  of  Evil'  is 
a  well-written  paper,  but  upon  a  subject 
so  frequently  discussed  great  originality 
as  well  as  brevity  is  indispensable. 

W.  Robinson,  Armley.— Why  did  he  not 
send  us  the  account  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
lectures  at  the  time  1  Could  we  insert 
what  we  never  received  ? 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Mackintosh's  de- 
cease, he  had  just  commenced  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  '  Age  of  Reason,'  a  New 
York  publication  in  its  third  volume. 

The  last  number  of  the  Peace  Advocate 
contains  an  extract  from  the  *  Logic  of 
Death,'  entitled  « The  Two  Ages  of  the 
World.' 

W.  H.  W.,  Nottingham.— Could  he  re-state 
his  remark  ?  The  introduction  of  the 
word  '  parent'  throws  ambiguity  into  it. 

C.  Crisp,  North  Shields,  communicates  : — 
While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taft  was  preach- 
ing the  morning  sermon  at  Trinity 
Church,  North  Shields,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  he,  with  emphasis,  remarked 
several  times,  that  "  man  was  a  creature 
of  circumstances."  How  he  makes  this 
position  concur  with  the  creed  he  pro- 
fesses the  rev.  gentleman  knows  best. 

The  Social  Reform  League,meeting  at  John 
Street,  have  lately  issued  a  new  tract, 
entitled  '  The  Two  Workmen,  or  a 
Dialogue  on  Communism."  They  wish 
us  to  notice  that  it  has  been  received 
with  approbation,  and  they  are  ready  to 
supply  it  in  large  quantities  on  applica- 
tion. It  has  been  printed  in  the  cheap- 
est form  for  that  purpose. 

A  lady  in  Bristol  has  the  Oracle  perfect, 
bound,  if  any  one  wants  it ;  and  a  large 
number  of  odd  numbers  of  German  Jew 
and  Oracle, 


Received. — T.  Emery,  Leicester.  —  A 
Physician.— T.  Bickerton.— W.  H.  W., 
Nottingham. — The  Leeds  Investigator, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  —  Amicus  Veritatis.  —  R. 
Hunt,  for  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition 
Committee,  6d.— C.  McKira. — T.  Hors- 
fall. — J.  Lynes.— J.  Gladders,  Is.  lOd. — 
John  Bowes,  Leeds. 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beins:  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Eoitok. 


SUMMARY    OF    THE     DEBATE     BETWEEN    MR.    D.    KING    AND 

MR.    G.    J.    HOLYOAKE. 


Three  years  ago  Mr,  King  was  good  enough  to  express  his  conviction  that  the 
people  of  John  Street  did  not  know  what  Christianity  was,  and  he  promised  in  the 
Bedsoner  to  enlighten  them.  During  three  years  he  has  continued  to  mourn  over 
their  darkness,  and  now  he  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  during  three  nights,  of 
bestowing  upon  them  the  treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  he  is  a  fortunate  depository. 
What  have  we  learned  ?  and  what  have  we  gained  ?  We  have  learned  that 
bishops  must  keep  their  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity,  and  that  deacons 
must  not  take  too  much  wine  (1  Tim.,  c.  iii.,  vs.  4-8) ;  that  the  Church  must 
give  all  its  property  to  the  poor,  by  which  arrangement,  if  carried  out,  preachers 
will  find  the  way  to  the  workhouse,  and  their  flocks  must  be  converted  into  men- 
dicants ;  that  man  is  '  estranged  from  God' — and  political  economy.  We  are  taught 
to  invite  contempt,  by  confessing  to  inherent  depravity  ;  and  to  believe  in  a  God 
of  love,  who  is  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  ferocious  spectacle  of  the  crucifixion  of 
his  own  child,  and  will  award,  at  the  last  day,  tribulation  and  wrath  to  his  unhappy 
and  erring  creatures.  This  is  but  the  old  story  with  a  slight  variation — the  little 
that  is  new  is  ridiculous,  and  the  remainder  which  is  old  is  demoralising. 

This  was  a  far  less  philosophical  and  agreeable  religion  than  I  expected  to  find 
Mr.  King  holding.  His  opening  speech  on  the  last  night  was  personal,  bordering 
on  the  rude ;  but,  as  I  took  this  to  be  an  illustration  of  Timothean  gravity,  it  did 
not  obtain  my  notice — and  he  returned  to  his  usual  style  of  address,  which  was 
earnest  and  courteous.  Mr.  King  dwelt  upon  the  instruction  in  Timothy,  that  a 
bishop  '  must  be  one  who  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjec- 
tion with  all  gravity.^  Expressing  my  sorrow  for  such  a  bishop's  home  and 
children,  and  all  houses  and  children  kept  in  similar  subjection,  Mr.  King  said, 
with  the  rudeness  of  the  saint,  that  if  I  did  not  '  rule  my  own  house  with 
gravity,  I  ought.'  Mr.  King  learned,  however,  that  he  would  find  no  Mehetabel 
Wesley  there.  My  children  do  not  know  what  gravity  means,  and  it  most  pleases 
me  that  any  friend  who  visits  me  should  find  the  little  people  in  one  chorus  of 
merry  laughter  from  morning  till  night.  And  on  Sundays  they  always  have  an 
extra  allowance  of  fiddles  and  hoops  to  compensate  for  the  spiritual  dulness  which 
Christians  always  impress  on  that  day,  which  they  do  indeed  '  rule  SiXiA  have  in 
subjection  with  all  gravity.'' 

Far  more  genial  is  the  song  of  Nicoll  than  the  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  all  who 
read  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  second  of  Timothy  should  read  '  Life's  Pilgrimage' 
after : — 

Boy  !  infamy  is  o'er — 

Go  with  thy  playmates  to  the  grassy  lea ; 
Let  thy  bright  eye  with  yon  fair  beverock  soar 
And  blithe  and  happy  be. 
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Go,  crow  thy  cuckoo  notes 

Till  all  the  greenwood  alleys  loud  are  ringing  j 
Go,  listen  to  the  thousand  tuneful  throats 

That  'mong  the  leaves  are  singing. 

I  would  not  sadden  thee, 

Nor  wash  the  rose  upon  thy  cheek  with  tears : 
Go  while  thine  eye  is  bright— unbent  thy  knee, 

Forget  all  cares  and  fears  ! 

Be  glad,  it  is  thy  hour 

Of  love  ungrudging — faith  without  reserve  5 
And  from  the  right  ill  hath  not  yet  the  power 

To  make  thy  footsteps  swerve. 

Now  is  thy  time  to  know 

How  much  of  trusting  goodness  lives  on  earth, 
And  rich  in  pure  sincerity,  to  go 

Rejoicing  in  thy  birth. 

Enjoy  thy  happy  dre^m, 

For  life  hath  not  another  such  to  give; 
The  stream  is  flowing — love  enchanted  stream — 

Live,  happy  dreamer,  live. 

*  What  went  ye  forth  for  to  see  ?'  was  an  inquiry  of  old.  What  I  went  forth  to 
h€ar,  was  Mr.  King  garble  the  scriptures,  as  all  seem  to  me  to  do  who  seek  to  eg- 
tablish  a  Christian  system  founded  in  reason,  and  also  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
answer  to  my  allegations  touching  the  doctrine  ot  angels  and  devils,  Mr.  King 
metamorphosed  angels  into  wind  and  devils  into  demons  ;  and  the  maledictions  of 
Christ  he  cviWed  figurative.  For  myself,  I  said  I  hoped  that  all  the  Bible  was  figu- 
rative, and  inquired  whether  God  himself  was  figurative — whether  the  '  tribula- 
tion and  anguish'  he  was  to  bring  upon  the  erring  were  also  figurative  ?  No,  no, 
they  were  real.  The  utility  of  the  debate  consisted  in  showing  the  disastrous 
moral  nature  of  that  system  which  involved  the  character  of  God  as  inflicting 
punishment  which  men  would  shrink  from  inflicting.  Such  a  faith  demoralised 
the  people,  and  dishonoured  the  God  at  the  head  of  it. 

Whether  devils  are  demons  or  not,  it  seemed  not  to  alter  the  posterior  facts  of 
their  personal  appearance.  A  '  Christian  Jew,'  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 
religious  topics,  had  sent  me  one  that  day,  and  I  read  for  Mr.  King's  edification 
the  following  ^eMil  of  Christianity  : — '  But,  it  is  absolutely  astonishing  what  some 
men  of  learning  will  teach  for  sound  doctrine.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago,  that  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  (Orange-street,  Leicester-square)  of  very  high  standing 
among  the  Dissenters,  had  the  temerity  to  entei^tain,  for  the  edification  of  the 
Lambs  of  his  flock,  the  question,  "  Has  Satan  a  tail?"  The  young  ladies  of  his 
Bible  class  were  very  much  amazed,  and  ready  to  exclaim,  "  What  new  doctrine 
is  this  ?"  They  all  thought  he  had  a  tail ;  and  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dis- 
missed, one  of  these  young  females  came  hastening  home  to  me,  and,  in  a  very  ex- 
cited state  of  mind,  said,  "  Father,  did  you  know  Satan  hadn't  got  a  tail  ?  Mr. 
L —  says  that  Satan  hasn't  got  a  tail !"  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assure  the  child 
that  Satan  had  a  tail.  The  minister  had  said  that  Satan  had  not  got  a  tail,  and 
whatever  he  said  appeared  to  her  judgment  must  be  true.  And  I  was  ultimately 
challenged  to  prove  from  the  scriptures  that  the  devil  had  a  tail.  1  did  so.  And 
I  advise  the  Rev.  S.  L.  to  read  the  third  and  fourth  verses  of  the  12th  chapter  of 
the  Revelations,  and  ponder  them  over  in  his  mind,  before  he  makes  himself  so  ridi- 
culous as  to  broach  the  subject  again,  before,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  young 
females,  some  of  whom  have  arrived  to  years  of  maturity !' 

In  drawing  the  scriptural  character  of  Christ  in  answer  to  his  mistaken  eulo- 
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gists,  I  used  the  Bible  formerly  the  property  of  Arthur  Trevelyan,  which  Bible 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  of  Edinburgh  imprisoned  for  six  weeks  for  blasphemy. 
When  old  Mr.  Finlay  exposed  the  Bible,  marked  at  particular  places,  the  Bible 
was  pronounced  a  scandal  to  all  true  Christians,  and  imprisoned  accordingly. 
This  Bible  I  constantly  make  my  authority  in  debate.  Once  discussing  in  Wor- 
cester, I  ventured  to  suppose  that  Christ,  in  one  of  his  parables,  was  to  be  under- 
stood as  rewarding  men  for  their  works  rather  than  their  faith.  This  supposition 
was  indignantly  repudiated  by  my  opponent  as  garbling  the  scriptures.  I  never 
make  the  mistake  now  of  supposing  that  any  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth. 
And  Christians  themselves  seem  to  hold  by  the  ancient  Jewish  opinion. 

My  opponent  would  not  allow  that  the  Christian  system  he  advocates  was,  after 
all,  only  Kingism.  He  insisted  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  system  he 
adopts.  I  reminded  him,  that  if  he  had  never  thought  about  the  New  Testament 
at  all,  what  was  the  value  of  his  word  in  reference  to  it  ?  If  he  had  paid  attention 
to  it,  he  must  have  noticed  its  contradictions,  which  want  reconciling  to  reason 
and  to  experience.  If  he  could  reconcile  them,  he  could  say  that  there  was  a  system 
there.  If  he  had  reconciled  them,  he  had  performed  an  act  of  individual  judgment, 
and  such  an  act  of  judgment,  being  unlike  that  of  others,  was  the  origin  of  a  system 
which,  for  distinction's  sake,  must  be  called  by  the  name  of  its  author — Kingism. 
In  matters  of  geometry,  where  there  are  no  contradictions,  there  are  no  judg- 
ments, and  no  new  systems;  but  the  New  Testament  being  as  unlike  Euclid's 
elements  as  possible,  nearly  every  believer  who  thinks  upon  it  independently 
comes  to  a  new  conclusion,  and  has  a  system  of  his  own. 

Mr.  King  professed  to  bring  out  of  the  New  Testament  a  system  of  Communism, 
and  so  disparaged  modern  efforts  that  I  was  obliged  to  contrast  the  two  systems 
together,  when  these  results  appeared  : — 

The  Communism  of  the  New  Testament  consists  in  giving  money  away :  the 
Communism  of  Mr.  Owen  in  making  money — a  very  different  operation. 

The  Communism  of  the  New  Testament  reduces  the  rich  to  poverty :  that  of 
Mr.  Owen  raises  the  low  to  the  level  of  the  high. 

The  New  Testament  system  endeavours  to  have  all  things  in  common :  Mr. 
Owen's  system,  to  keep  all  things  in  common. 

The  New  Testament  system  could  not  be  acted  upon  without  certain  ruin,  unless 
everybody  else  agreed  to  do  the  same,  which  is  an  idle  and  impracticable  project: 
Mr.  Owen's  can  be  acted  upon  by  a  given  number  with  advantage. 

Mr.  King  complained  that  Mr.  Owen's  views  had  not  yet  been  realised,  which 
came  with  bad  grace  from  Mr.  King,  whose  system  of  Communism — after  being 
eighteen  centuries  in  operation,  especially  with  the  advantage  of  striking  dead  all 
those  who  do  not  contribute  to  it,  as  Peter  did  by  Ananias  and  Sapphira — ought  to 
have  made  greater  progress  than  that  of  Mr.  Owen,  scarcely  half  a  century  old. 

All  that  Mr.  King  could  answer  was,  that  the  Bible  did  not  forbid  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  political  economy.  He  did  not  perceive  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  Bible  does  permit  special  improvements;  the  question  with  us  was,  does 
it  prescribe  them  ? 

Mr.  King's  apprehension,  like  certain  optical  glasses,  frequently  inverted  objects 
presented  to  it.  Because  I  had  named  the  Roman  Church  as  a  well-considered 
example  of  the  Christian  system,  Mr.  King  entered  into  an  exposure  of  Komanism, 
as  though  I  had  been  or  could  be  its  apologist.  1  had  spoken  of  Romanism  as  the 
most  consistent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrible  form  which  Christianity 
has  assumed.  Mr.  King  failed  to  perceive  that  as  I  pointed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  a  model,  I  pointed  to  it  also  as  a  curse. 
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Mr.  King  read  from  the  debate  with  Mr.  Bowes,  and  overlooking  the  attestation 
under  my  own  hand  that  I  had  not  supplied  omissions,  he  adduced  passages  as 
though  the  report  was  a  full  representation  of  my  opinions.  In  future  I  shall 
decline  to  revise  speeches  I  deliver  in  debates,  unless  I  deem  the  occasion  suffi- 
cient, and  my  time  warrants  me  in  sup(Brintending  an  accurate  report.  Mr. 
King  asked  me  to  take  part  in  publishing  a  report  of  this  debate,  and  to  revise 
my  speeches,  which  I  declined.  The  general  argument  of  the  debate,  so  far  as  I 
was  responsible  for  it,  amounted  to  this.  I  pursued  my  general  rule,  which  is  to 
judge  the  scriptures  by  their  consonancy  with  the  broad  instincts  of  the  moral 
sense.  If  the  scriptures  will  bear  to  be  so  judged,  Mr.  King  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  rule  I  follow.  If  the  scriptures  will  not  bear  to  be  so  judged,  how 
can  he,  as  a  moral  man,  recommend  them  to  public  adoption  ? 

I  reminded  my  opponent  of  what  Mr.  Fox,  M.P.,  had  done  in  his  work  on 

*  Religious  Ideas  :'— '  Revelation,'  'God,'  the  *  Sense  of  right  and  wrong,'  '  Duty,' 

*  Redemption,'  '  Heaven,'  were  ideas  he  had  rendered  anew. 

Mr,  Fox,  whose  ability  is  so  transcendent,  does  not  venture  to  defend  as  Chris- 
tian ideas  those  of  the  churches.  He  recasts  and  explains  them  away  in  some 
cases — denies  them  utterly  in  others,  and  propounds  a  new  system  of  his  own, 
which  puts  to  shame  and  to  flight  Mr.  King's  morose  and  narrow  system.  And 
the  meeting  seemed  finally  to  be  of  opinion  that  no  case  was  made  out  by  my  op- 
ponent in  favour  of  the  Christian  system,  of  which  it  may  be  said — 

Its  promises  are  false. 

Its  influence  ascetic, 

Its  morality  incoherent, 

Its  policy  beggarly,  and 

Its  punishments  terrible.  G.  J.  H. 

PROGRESS      IN     TORONTO. 


W.  J.  B.  calls  our  attention  to  a  very  pleasant  sign  of  progress  in  Upper  Canada, 
which  has  brought  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  into  a  state  of  great  consternation. 

The  diocese  of  Toronto  contains  800,000  inhabitants.  In  1827  an  University 
was  founded  by  royal  charter,  and  liberally  endowed  with  property  now  realising 
about  £11,000  per  annum.  It  was  open  to  all:  no  tests  were  required  from  Pro- 
fessors or  students,  with  the  exception  of  the  College  Council,  or  governing  body, 
the  professors  of  divinity,  and  the  students  in  that  faculty.  It  was  thus  connected 
with  the  national  church,  though  not  excluding  any  members  of  other  religious 
communities  from  the  educational  benefits  it  afibrded.  And  though,  in  1837,  some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  charter  by  the  colonial  legislature,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Crown,  yet  these  did  not  trench  upon  the  religious  character  of  the 
University. 

But  in  1849  the  legislature  of  the  colony  passed  an  Act,  which  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  excluding  from  the  University  all  religious  instruc- 
tion, according  to  any  form  of  doctrine — prohibiting  any  form  of  prayer,  and  every 
act  of  public  worship — and  disqualifying  any  graduate  in  holy  orders  from  admis- 
sion into  the  senate. 

The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  of  course,  wants  money  to  erect  a  religious  University. 
In  some  respects  we  think  the  Torontoites  very  sensible  people,  and  far  in  advance 
of  Europeans.  We  see  no  reason  to  exclude  graduates  in  holy  orders  from  the 
senate ;  but  a  state  religion  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  state  doctrine  being  as  un- 
satisfactory as  state  prayer  is  futile.  G.  J.  H. 
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Anxiety  of  the  Enemy  in  Newcastle. — It  is  always  undesirabte  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  beset,  and  he  is  our  best  friend  who  points 
out  with  faithfulness  the  temptations  we  are  likely  to  encounter.  There  are  those 
who  in  the  present  state  of  the  town,  as  respects  infidelity,  recommend  that  no 
notice  be  taken  of  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  party.  Such  policy  may  be  very 
appropriate  when  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
destructive  to  the  progress  of  Christian  truth  than  such  procedure  at  the  present 
juncture.  The  broad  fact  looks  us  in  the  face,  that  large  masses  of  our  townsmen 
are  going  over  to  the  side  of  infidelity,  and  that  still  greater  numbers  are  being 
shaken  in  their  convictions  respecting  the  Bible  and  its  teachings.  It  behoves  all 
who  profess  to  be  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  counteract  the  abounding  scepticism  of  the  age.  In  one 
factory  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  professed  infidels.  In  another  twelve 
men  out  of  fourteen  are  infidels.  In  another,  where  300  or  400  men  are  employed, 
there  are  about  twelve  professing  Christianity,  and  yet  the  Christian  churches  are 
doing  little  or  nothing  to  meet  this  fearful  form  of  evil.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  the  further  duty  of  every  Christian  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
these  evidences  amongst  his  fellow-townsmen.  We  may  hear  in  reply  to  all  this, 
that  this  scepticism  is  very  superficial :  admitted  that  it  is  superficial,  and  we 
sincerely  believe  it  to  be  so,  the  mare  imperative  is  the  necessity  for  our  meeting 
it  and  rooting  it  out  before  it  become  confirmed.  We  may  briefly  slate  that  1000 
copies  of  an  infidel  publication  have  been  sent  to  Newcastle  for  general  distribution 
amongst  professing  Christians. — [Extracts  from  a  Newcastle  hand-bill  forwarded 
by  Robert  Cooper,  who  last  week  delivered  a  reply  there  to  the  Newcastle  press, 
which  we  are  told  produced  a  favourable  impression. — Ed.] 

The  Style  of  Address  to  the  People. — The  style  in  which  the  working 
man  should  be  addressed  through  the  press,  should  of  course  be  characterised  by 
simplicity.  Let  writers  but  think  clearly,  and  straightforwardly  say  the  thought 
that  is  in  them ;  and  they  will  not  have  to  complain  of  not  being  understood  by 
the  common  people.  Our  Saxon,  Bible  English  contains  a  far  more  copious  sup- 
ply of  words  than  some,  who  have  not  fairly  tried  its  capabilities,  might  be  ready 
to  suspect.  Not,  indeed,  that  any  arbitrary  rule  is  to  be  laid  down.  Some  writers 
have  more  of  the  Saxon  mind  than  others,  and,  therefore,  more  of  the  Saxon 
phrase.  An  affectation  of  this  dialect  is  very  bad.  And  now  and  then  there 
seems  to  prevail  a  kind  of  cant  about  it,  somewhat  to  be  discountenanced. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  will  be  the  man  of  Saxon  thought  and  speech  who  will 
gain  the  easiest  and  most  decisive  mastery  over  the  popular  mind  j  but  no  man 
whatever,  who  does  but  think  cleai'ly  and  strongly,  need  ever  despair  of  speaking 
plainly,  whether  his  mental  tastes  and  habitudes  incline  him  to  the  Saxon,  the 
Latinised,  or  even  the  Gallicised  English  style.  The  perfection  of  popular  ad- 
dress, whether  in  book,  or  tract,  or  sermon,  is  just  this  and  no  more — the  utter- 
ance of  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  in  the  words  of  the  simple.  In  this  there  need 
be  no  condescension.  The  parade  of  simplicity  is  insufferable.  None  detect  and 
resent  it  sooner  than  the  very  parties  for  whose  benefit  it  is  meant.  Whether  in 
a  lady  dispensing  soup-tickets,  or  in  an  author  imparting  philosophy,  a  condes- 
cending tone  is  one  which  they  will  not  endure.  And  they  are  right?  In  such  a 
style,  whensoever  adopted,  there  is  an  assumption  of  superiority  at  utter  variance 
with  all  true  manly  brotherhood.     As  I  have  said,  let  the  writer  only  take  care  to 
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speak  straightforwardly,  and  leave  the  simplicity  to  take  care  for  itself.  In  the 
writings  of  Cobbett  or  Joseph  Barker  there  is  no  condescension  ;  nor  in  the 
speeches  of  Cobden,  or  Dawson,  or  Fox.  These  men  utter  their  thoughts  plainly 
forth  without  tinsel  of  rhetoric  on  the  one  hand,  or  parade  of  simplicity  on  the 
other.  In  mentioning  these  names,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  style,  not  the  sen- 
timents, of  the  several  writers  and  speakers,  is  the  subject  of  reference.  I  cannot, 
however,  satisfy  myself  without  one  word,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  respect- 
ing the  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Barker's  later  writings.  They  have  degenerated 
into  collections  of  egotism  and  abuse.  Most  bitterly  is  this  to  be  regretted,  inas- 
much as,  perhaps,  there  is  no  living  author  whose  style  is  more  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  minds  of  the  English  common  people,  or  who  once  bid  fairer  for  a  high 
place  among  the  moral  and  social  reformers  of  the  age. — [We  take  this  extract 
from  the  '  Working  Classes,'  a  prize  essay  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Green.  We 
consider  these  hints  upon  style  very  well  conceived  :  considering  that  the  writer 
must  differ  very  much  from  Mr.  Barker  in  point  of  sentiment,  his  remarks  upon 
him  are  not  without  liberality.] 

The  Editor  of  the  *  Family  Herald'  offendeth  the  *Lamp.' — As  the'*^-^ 
Lamp  is  intended  to  repress  error  in  doctrine,  and  vice  in  morals,  and  claims  the  "* 
correspondence  of  all  classes,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bias-  ' 
phemy  of  the  editor  of  the  Family  Herald,  hoping  you  will  in  some  way  castigate 
his  base  slander.  In  No.  275  of  the  Herald  he  says,  *  according  to  the  Catholics?" 
Mary  [Virgin]  must  be  uncreated,  for  when  thi  Creator  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  ' 
in  our  own  image,  male  and  female,"  He  must  have  meant  in  the  image  of  Me  and 
Mary;  for  whom  else  could  He  have  meant?  Roman  Catholics  cannot  tell  (what^f^ 
they  worship)  without  committing  themselves.  But  Protestants  are  also  puzzled 
with  the  maternal  God.'  Such  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  puts  himself  forward 
to  soften  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  age.  Woe  to  those  people  who  apply 
to  him  or  his  trashy  Herald  for  counsel  in  matters  relating  to  their  eternal  wel- 
fare; happier  and  more  blessed  are  we  who  sit  under  the  authority  of  an  unerring 
Church,  than  those  who  are  separated  from  us  to  their  own  confusion  and  shame. 
But  may  they  return  to  the  kingdom  of  their  fathers,  to  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  God,  is  the  wish  of  yours  respectfully,  J.  H.  [The  above  letter  we 
insert  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  immense  mischief  the  infidel  press  is  calculated  to  '^^'^'' 
inflict  on  morality  and  religion ;  judging  from  the  orthography  and  penmanship 
of  our  correspondent,  we  would  deem  him  a  hard  working  man,  whose  early  school 
instruction  had  been  neglected.  But  there  is  a  species  of  education  in  which  he 
is  evidently  not  behind,  viz.,  the  teachings  of  faith,  the  training  of  humility,  and 
the  inspirations  of  holy  zeal.  We  do  earnestly  desire  such  communications  from 
similar  spirits  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.] — Lamp,  No.  23. 

A  Consecrated  Garden. — When  the  consecrated  burial  ground  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Cambridge,  was  lately  about  to  be  lowered  two  feet,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  St.  Michael's  parish  sent  the  following  questions  to  a  Cambridge  paper  — 
*  If  ground  be  consecrated,  how  does  an  Incumbent  obtain  the  right,  or  power,  to 
transfer  part  of  a  church-yard  to  gardening  purposes  ?  If  part  of  a  church-yard 
be  applied  to  gardening  purposes,  what  is  the  value  thereof?  and  who  receives 
such  value  ?  What  is  ^^desecrating  the  home  of  the  dead 7''^  and  what  exempts  a 
man  from  being  guilf y  of  "  desecration  ?"  If  consecrated  ground  be  spread  over  a 
garden,  has  the  owner  a  right  to  bury  therein  ?     If  not,  why  not  ?' 
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Our  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinion-?,  an^l  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  liationalisation  of  Theology. 


THEiSTICAL  VERSUS  ATHEISTICAL  LOGIC. 


Sir,— The  'supposition'  of  an  'Inquirer,'  as  stated  in  his  last  [ante  223],  is 
merely  an  embodyment  of  a  very  old  objection,  and  one  as  futile  as  it  is  old.  It 
is  couched  generally  in  language  to  this  efFect:— '  Of  course,  sir,  as  you  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  a  God,  you  are  prepared  to  show  hoiv  the  universe  originated,  and 
can  explain  the  causes  of  all  natural  phenomena.'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  atheists 
have  ever  pretended  to  any  such  knowledge.  The  theist  asserts  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  are  results  from  the  operations  of  a  great  original  cause  acting 
independently  of  nature,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  such  opinion.  The  atheist 
states  that  these  reasons  are  not  to  him  convincing  and  satisfactory.  That  man  is 
an  atheist,  then,  who  disbelieves  in  a  God  because  he  cannot  see  the  pertinence  and 
cogency  of  the  theists'  reasons  for  believing  in  such  existence,  and  not  because  he 
assumes,  or  is  assumed,  to  be  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  all  natural  phenomena, 
including  his  own  existence.  I  defined  atheism  to  be,  '  a  positive  disbelief— after 
a  fair  and  honest  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  the  force  of  logic— of  the  actual  or  necessary  existence  of  a  God,'  &c. 
I  did  not  include  in  my  definition  a  necessary  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  natural 
phenomena,  as  essential  to  the  profession  of  atheism ;  and  in  my  introductory 
remarks  I  stated  that  atheism  was  merely  non-theism,  that  if  there  had  never  been 
any  theists  there  never  would  have  been  any  atheists.  No  man  would  ever  have 
thought  of  disputing  the  existence  of  a  God,  if  some  other  man  had  not  previously 
asserted  or  assumed  such  existence.  The  theist  failing  to  discover  from  an  exa- 
mination of  natural  phenomena  how  the  world  and  its  furniture  originated,  he 
assumes  that  it  must  have  been  made  by  a  being  equal  to  the  task ;  but  who,  or 
what,  or  where  this  being  is,  he  knows  less  of  than  he  does  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth.  But  notwithstanding  that,  in  place  of  clearing  up  a  mystery  by  this  as- 
sumption, he  has  merely  been  piling  difficulty  on  difficulty — he  considers  he  has  a 
right,  if  you  demur  to  the  reality  or  probability  of  this  assumption  of  his,  to 
demand  of  you  to  show  him  how  the  world  and  plants  and  animals  originated,  since 
you  won't  or  can't  accept  his  explanation  (!)  of  it.  Dr.  Chalmers  evidently  held 
these  views,  as  appears  by  No.  223,  p.  261 ;  but  they  are  no  more  true  because 
they  were  held  by  that  clever  divine  than  they  are  because  held  by  an  '  Inquirer.' 
The  atheist  sees  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  physical  or  material  causes  only  in 
operation ;  but  he  does  not  assume  to  be  able  to  explain  to  a  demonstration  how 
those  physical  causes  operate  for  the  production  of  the  effects  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  declares  his  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  cannot  per- 
ceive how  the  introduction  of  a  great  uncaused  first  cause  can  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery ;  the  supposition  of  an  uncaused  first  cause  apart  from  nature  being  to  him 
the  greatest  mystery  and  difficulty  of  the  two.  Your  correspondent  will  not  allow 
the  atheist  to  state  his  own  case,  but  will  persist  in  supposing  it  that  which  it  is 
not. 

In  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  the  spring- 
ing of  the  grass,  and  the  conception  and  growth  of  animals,  the  atheist  sees  nothing 
but  physical  causes  in  operation.  The  astronomer  explains  the  first  according  to 
the  registered  modes  of  material  action  which  he  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  ;  and  the  vegetable  and  animal  physiologist  the  other,  through  similar  means. 
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If  any  man  is  not  satisfied  that  matter  and  its  modes  alone  are  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  it  must,  or  ought,  to  be  because  he  has  discovered 
something  either  in  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  existence  which  does  not  belong 
to  or  originate  in  the  material  universe,  and  the  atheist  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
him  what  that  is,  having  himself  failed  to  discover  any  such  absent  quality. 

'Inquirer'  asked — *  Can  any  atheist  account  for  the  first  existence  of  animals, 
without  RSSMmmg  n  property  in  matter  different  to  any  he  has  ever  found  it  to 
possess  ?'  To  this  I  replied — '  Will  "Inquirer"  state  what  property,  essential  to 
the  first  existence  of  animals,  he  has  found  matter  wanting  in,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  meet  him  ?'  Your  correspondent  has  not  answered  me,  unless  I  am  to 
consider  his  query  respecting  the  origin  of  motion  in  this  light;  if  so,  I  do  not  see 
its  relevancy — but  will,  nevertheless,  answer  it,  if  your  correspondent  attaches 
any  value  to  it. 

*  Inquirer'  further  asked — 'In  \rh.a,t  wa.y  than  by  generation  did  they  [animals] 
ever  come  into  being,  or  what  has  caused  this  other  mode  of  production  to  cease  ?' 
Does  not  *  Inquirer  '  see,  that  if  we  assume  that  animals  first  came  into  existence 
thi'ough  sexual  generation  only,  the  origin  of  the  first  pairs  is  still  unaccounted 
for?  How  does  he  suppose  iA^y  were  originated  ?  The  atheist  is  in  darkness  on 
the  subject,  so  far  as  positive  knowledge  goes.  He  may  have  his  conjectures  and 
hypotheses,  but  he  holds  them  as  nothing  more  than  mere  conjecture  and  specula- 
tion. He  is  no  more  able  to  account  for  the  origin  of  animals  than  he  is  for  the 
origin  of  the  sun,  or  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  planets  and  their  satellites 
were  once  portions  of  the  great  luminary.  He  would  like  to  know  these  things 
and  many  more;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  admit  his  ignorance.  The  atheist  does  not  pretend  to '  account'  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature;  he  is  content  to  let  nature  give  what  account  she  will  of 
herself,  receiving  with  pleasure  whatever  she  imparts.  If  she  tells  him  but  little 
he  does  not  complain.  He  knows  it  is  useless  to  look  elsewhere,  for,  after  he  has 
listened  to  certain  empyrics  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  explain  everything  by  a 
process  peculiar  to  themselves,  he  has  invariably  found  that  he  had  always  to  go 
back  to  his  first  instructress  for  the  obtainment  of  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
knowledge. 

'Inquirer'  says,  in  his  last — 'Those  who  ask  the  atheist  to  account  on  his 
belief  for  the  existence  of  our  system,  ask  for  a  demonstration  0/  the  truth  of  that 
belief  Very  modest,  truly,  but  withal  very  inconsistent.  Men  do  not  speak  of 
their  belief  in  geometry,  their  belief  in  chemistry,  their  belief  in  astronomy ;  they 
assert  their  actual  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  these  sciences,  because  they  can 
demonstrate  them  if  they  are  disputed.  If  the  atheist  could  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  his  opinions,  his  present  belief  would  become  positive  certainty.  It  only  requires 
that  theists  should  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their  views  for  atheists  and  atheism  to 
belong  to  the  past. 

'Inquirer'  says — 'As  we  cannot  disbelieve  a  cause  concerning  which  we  are 
ignorant,  Mr.  Chilton  very  justly  speaks  of  his  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God,'  &c. 
Will  'Inquirer'  oblige  me  by  saying  whether  we  can  believe  a.  ca,\ise  concerning 
which  we  are  ignorant,  and  apply  the  query  to  his  own  belief  in  a  God  ?  With 
respect  to  my  use  of  the  word  'doubt,'  I  may  say,  that  I  frequently  employ  it  in  pre- 
ference to  '  disbelief,'  as  sounding  less  harsh,  and  as  less  liable  to  misinterpretation. 
To  my  thinking,  a  sincere  theist  must  consider  '  doubt '  of  the  existence  of  a  God 
to  the  full  as  erroneous  and  dangerous  as  '  disbelief '  of  such  existence.  To  pre- 
vent further  mistakes  on  the  part  of  '  Inquirer,'  I  utterly  and  entirely  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  a  God. 
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I  should  like  to  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  same  space  occupied  by 
*  Inquirer ;'  but  it  is  much  easier  to  ask  questions  than  it  is  to  answer  them,  as  will 
be  manifest  if  '  Inquirer '  answers  mine. 

Sept.  10,  1850.  W.  Chilton. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  IRISH  SCRIPTURE  READER. 


CHAP.    III. — THE    MELANCHOLY   HISTORY   OF   A    PROSELYTE    FAMILY. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  parson's  labours  in  the  field  of  reformation,  as  it  is  called, 
gained  for  him  a  more  lucrative  living,  being  double,  or  nearly  so,  according  to  his 
own  account,  that  he  possessed  when  I  came  to  him.  This  lay  in  another  (the 
eastern)  province.  He  took  me  with  him.  I  was  lodged  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  parson's.  My  opportunities  therefore  of  communication  with  him  were  less 
frequent  than  in  the  former  place.  In  my  excursions  through  the  country  I  met 
with  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants :  some  cases  of  the  latter  I  cannot  pass 
over  unnoticed.  I  came  in  contact,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town  I  re- 
sided in,  with  a  large  family.  The  heads  of  this  family  had  been  Catholics,  but 
were  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  Protestants,  according  to  the  man's  ac- 
count. He  was  in  the  employment  of  a  gentleman.  Here  the  machinery  of  pro- 
selytism  was  levelled  against  him,  and  after  considerable  time  succeeded.  The 
man's  circumstances  were  comfortable  at  the  time  this  took  place;  various  were 
the  phases  they  assumed  until  I  met  him.  Then,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
conceive  any  state  more  truly  deplorable.  With  a  wife  and  ten  children,  all 
females  save  the  two  youngest,  one  of  which  was  on  the  breast,  he  had  been  evicted 
only  a  few  days  before  from  a  holding  he  had  from  a  parson,  on  which  he  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  laboured  for  years,  for  they  were  all  industrious,  and  on  which 
he,  in  the  false  delusion  of  security  (thinking,  as  he  said,  he  was  doing  what  would 
enable  him  to  provide  for  his  '  little  girl^'  one  by  one),  spent  whatever  capital  he 
possessed  in  reclaiming  his  farm  ;  and  when  his  last,  and  more  than  his  last,  penny 
was  spent  on  it,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  anxious  and  hard  labour  of  a  whole  family 
likewise,  being  tenant  at  will,  he  is  hurled  by  his  generous  and  noble-minded  land- 
lord— by  the  sanctified,  heavenly  parson,  who,  no  doubt,  '  splits  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings'  every  Sabbath  with  his  religious  and  holy  preachings  on  justice, honesty, 
and  all  the  other  cardinal  as  well  as  ordinal  virtues — he  is  hurled  from  his  home 
where  he  had  exhausted  his  capital,  his  labour,  and  the  labour  of  his  large  family, 
to  seek  shelter  from  the  wild  winds  of  heaven.  I  had  from  good  authority  that  he 
owed  no  rent.  But  some  time  before  he  was  evicted  he  had  taken  a  loan,  perhaps 
to  enable  him  to  pay  up  his  1-a.stjale. 

He  and  his  family  dug  a  hovel  in  a  bog.  A  person  standing  on  the  floor  of  this 
hovel  (if  any  latitude  of  language  could  admit  calling  it  a  floor)  would  sink  to  the 
ancles.  In  a  few  days  after  he  and  his  family  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  this 
wretched  domicile,  their  remaining  things,  their  furniture,  were  seized  for  the 
loan  already  mentioned.  On  the  day  after  this  seizure  I,  for  the  first  time,  put  my 
foot  into  this  unearthly-looking  hovel.  Certainly,  no  reproach  on  civilisation 
could  be  more  powerful  than  that  human  beings — beings,  as  ministers  of  religion 
say,  created  in  God's  own  likeness — should  be  driven  to  such  a  haunt,  and  that, 
too,  by  one  of  those  very  ministers  to  whose  religion  those  creatures  had  some 
years  before  conformed.  When  I  entered  there  was  no  one  in  this  den  of  wretch- 
edness but  the  mother,  two  or  three  of  her  youngest  daughters,  and  the  two 
youngest  children,  who,  as  I  said  before,  were  males.  She  eyed  me  with  a  look 
of  surprise  and  inquisitiveness,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  What  brings  any  stranger 
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here  to  gloat  on  the  ravages  of  human  misery?'  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
her,  but  her  mind  appeared  to  be  engaged  on  other  subjects  besides  those  I  intro- 
duced. At  length,  knowing  them  all  to  be  Protestants,  she  having  conformed 
some  time  after  her  husband,  and  the  children  being  brought  up  in  the  same  per- 
suasion, I  took  out  my  Bible,  and  asked  her  would  she  have  any  objection  to  hear 
a  chapter  of  it  read  ?  On  seeing  and  hearing  the  name  of  the  Bible  I  cannot  de- 
scribe her  emotion.  Her  frame  shook,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  she  remained  as  if 
convulsed  for  a  few  minutes,  then  loudly  ejaculated,  *  The  Bible  1  oh  the  Bible  ! 
the  Bible !  That  book  is  the  cause  of  my  heavy  misfortune — of  my  destruction 
and  the  destruction  of  my  family !'  Here  the  tears  rolled  in  floods  down  her 
cheeks  and  bathed  the  up-turned  face  of  her  youngest  child,  which  she  held  hushed 
to  her  breast.  I  cannot  describe  my  emotion  at  witnessing  such  a  scene.  I  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  her  feelings  as  well  as  I  could.  I  read  some  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  chapter  from  the  book  of  Job — I  believe  the  last. 
Whilst  I  was  reading  the  three  eldest  girls  came  in.  They  were  working  in  the 
bog  for  some  one,  not  being  accustomed  to  idleness.  They  were  good-looking, 
able  girls  for  their  age,  but  had  not  as  much  dirty  rags  on  them  as  would  cover 
their  nakedness.  Before  I  left,  the  father  came  in.  He  had  been  trying  to  recover 
some  of  his  things  that  were  seized  the  day  before,  even  a  chair  or  stool  to  sit  on,, 
but  succeeded  not.  His  intellects  were  utterly  deranged — he  wrung  his  hands, 
tore  his  hair,  shouted  aloud  in  the  bitterest  and  most  frenzied  anguish.  Amid 
many  other  wild  and  incoherent  ejaculations,  *  Oh  !  warnt  it  the  cursed  day  I  was 
born  !  Oh  !  what'U  become  o'  me !  what'll  become  o'  me  !  But  tisn't  myself  I 
care  about;  oh  no,  no;  my  little  girls,  my  little  girls!  without  one  friend  and 
with  numberless  enemies,  that'll  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  uni  on  account  of 
what  their  father  did.  Oh,  my  little  girls,  what'll  become  of  um  !  They'll  come 
to  shame,  disgrace,  and  infamy  1  I  see  it  hovering  over  um.  Oh  !  I  see  the  black, 
black,  dismal  cloud  hovering  over  um  1  Oh,  if  they  were  dead — how  joyful  I 
could  die  along  with  uml  how  happy  I'd  go  into  the  same  grave  with  um !'  I 
frequently  attempted  to  interpose  a  word  of  consolation,  but  the  man's  grief  was 
too  wild  in  its  paroxysm  to  admit  of  mitigation.  However,  the  volcano  in  the 
course  of  some  time,  by  the  force  of  its  own  action,  was  reduced  to  comparative 
quiescence.  I  drew,  perhaps,  rather  a  warm  picture  of  the  foregoing  scenes  in 
my  journal,  but  it  could  not  be  up  to  the  reality.  This,  I  am  convinced,  did  not 
serve  myself  afterwards,  as  the  journal  I  have  alluded  to,  with  others  also  of 
mine,  fell  into  the  very  hands  that  proselytised  the  above  unhappy  family,  and 
they  do  not  wish  that  such  consequences  of  their  handywork  on  human  beings 
should  be  published. 

Perhaps  I  had  received  additional  acumen  from  one  thing.  TTie  parson  I  was 
under  said  to  me,  before  we  left  the  north,  when  I  was  battling  with  him  on  behalf 
of  the  creatures  we  had  brought  out  who  were  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  state 
of  destitution,  knowing  that  a  good  round  sum  of  the  society's  money  was  on  his 
hands  ;  in  addition,  to  whatever  other  opposition  he  had  made  to  my  pleadings  he 
said,  '  Besides,  I  don't  believe  them  to  be  sincere.'  *  You  don't  believe  them  to  be 
sincere  !'  I  retorted,  with  a  look  of  commingled  surprise  and  indignation.  '  No,' 
he  replied,  *I  don't  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  any  convert — not  of  any  convert.' 
The  remembrance  of  something  instantly  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  had  been 
told  in  confidence  once  or  twice  that  the  parson  would  dispose  of  me  as  soon  as  it 
suited  his  convenience,  and  so  it  soon  proved. 

M.  S. 
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For  'Reasoner'  Shilling  List.— The  following  persons  have  taken  one  copy 
each  of  Birch's  '  Shakspere  '  since  our  last  acknowledgment :— W.  E.  B. ;  James 
Hornsby,  Armley;  "Willis  Knowles,  Hyde;  Charles  Tempest,  ditto;  Charles 
McKim,  Whitehaven ;  F.  Chamberlain ;  Geo.  Davenport  and  Friends,  Burslem  ; 
Mrs.  Matthews,  adding  24s.  to  the  fund.  78s.  6d.  have  been  also  added  by  the 
following  personal  subscriptions  :— -W.  H.  W.,  Nottingham,  6d.— Richard  Hunt, 
per  Willis  Knowles,  Hyde,  2s.— D.  W.Ruflfy,  Is.— Geo.  Davenport,  Burslem,  from 
friends,  who  write:— ' Noticing  your  letter  to  Aliquis  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Reasoner,  the  few  friends  in  this  part  of  the  Potteries,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in 
the  existence  of  the  Reasoner,  and  being  convinced  of  its  utility,  beg  to  say  that 
sooner  than  it  shall  want  efficiency  they  will  remit  all  they  can  once  a  fortnight, 
and  we  hope  other  friends  will  do  the  same.  G.  D.'— 2s.— Mrs.  Matthews,  2s.— 
J.  H.,  Ipswich,  Is.— W.  B.,  Camden  Town  (quarterly),  Is.— M.  L.,  Is.— A  Friend 
of  Reason,  for  the  months  of  August  and  September,  40s.— W.  J.  B.,  3  weeks, 
30s.     Making  a  total  of  799s.  6d. 

For  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. — Thomas  Ballantyne,  6d. — 

G.  H.  Lewes,  6d.— Frederick  Cornish,  6d.— John  Corfield,  6d,— William  Cornish, 

6d.— James  William  Cornish,  6d.— Mr.  Redburn,  6d.— 12  copies  of  'Gems  from 

\  the  Moral  East,'  sold  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  "Victoria  Park,  6s.— R.  Hunt,  per 

Willis  Knowles,  Hyde,  6d.     Making  a  total  of  770  Sixpences.— As  the  Reasoner 

^  has  began  to  collect  1,000  Sixpences,  it  will  not  look  well  to  fall  short  if  it  can  be 

-avoided.    Any  of  our  friends  who  have  not  subscribed,  will  oblige* by  doing  so, 

that  the  subscription  may  be  closed  by  being  completed.  G.  J.  H. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square— Oct.  6th  [7],  Mr.  J.  D.  Collet, 
*  The  Present  State  of  the  Free  Knowledge  Ques- 
tion.' 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holborn.— Oct.  6th 
[7],  P.  W.  Perfitt,  Ph.D.,  '  Thomas  Paine,  and  In- 
dependence.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Oct.6th  [7],  Thomas 
Cooper  will  lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfields.- Oct.  6th  [IlJ  a.m.], 
a  Lecture. 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  60,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar. 
bican,  City.— October  2nd  [S^J  W.  W.  Broom, 
'  How  can  we  insure  Health  ?' 


mKE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
A  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents :— The  Political  Reviewer.  The  Theo. 
logical  Reviewer.  The  History  of  Religious  Scepti- 
cism. Oil  for  the  Sprmgs  of  Thought ;  or  Ponderings 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Review  of  Books  :  '  Alton 
Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet  •.  an  Autobiography.' 
*  Foi  et  Avenir,'  by  Joseph  Mazzini.  The  Genuine 
Gibbon. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  Publishing, 

PAINE'S      WORKS. 

Paine's  Theological  Works,  in  1  vol.,  cloth 
boards  and  lettered  3 

[To  be  had  in  15  numbers  at  2d.  each,  or  in 
6  parts  at  6d.  each] 

Paine's  Political  Works,  vol.  1.,  cloth  boards 
and  lettered    3 


. ,  vol.  2 3  0 

To  be  had  in  separate  pamphlets,  as  follows— 

Paine's  American  Crisis,  in  a  wrapper 1  6 

Rights  of  Man,  ditto 1  3 

Common  Sense,  ditto  0  6 

Letter  to  the  Abbe  Ray nal,  ditto  ..  0  6 

Letters  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 

States  of  America 0  4 

Decline  and  Fall  of    the  English 

System  of  Finance 0  3 

Agrarian  Justice 0  2 

Public  Good    0  4 

■  Dissertation  on  First  Principles  of 

Government 0  2 

Letter  to  Camille  Jordan,  on  Priests, 

Bells,  and  Public  Worship 0  1 

Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. ...  0  2 

■  — Discourse  to  the  Society  of  Theo* 

philanthropists  at  Paris 0  1 

Life,  by  the  Editor  of  the  National  0  6 

Portrait,  engraved  on  steel 0  6 

Address  to  the  People  of  Prance  on 

the  Abolition  of  Royalty 0  2 

London:  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster-row. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes*  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well- aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
por  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Letters,  pre  paid,  attended  to. 
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With  this  number  we  close  this  volume, 
which,  though  of  six  months  only,  makes 
the  same  in  bulk  as  the  last  volume 
would  of  twelve  months.  As  soon  as 
the  index  is  given,  which  will  probably 
be  next  week,  the  volume  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  —  cloth  lettered  at  3s. 
Some  of  the  numbers  being  nearly  sold 
out,  not  many  volumes  can  be  done  up, 
and  those  who  want  them  will  please 
apply  early  to  prevent  disappointment. 
Lately  our  weekly  sale  has  been  increas- 
ing, and  if  we  may  expect  a  further  ac- 
cession of  subscribers,  we  hope  they  will 
make  early  demands  of  the  news-agents, 
that  we  may  begin  the  new  volume  by 
printing  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mr.  Bower  favours  us  with  a  new  paraph- 
let,  'Published  by  Request,'  entitled 
*  The  Fear  of  Death :  or,  Why  should 
the  Atheist  fear  to  Die  ?  with  reasons 
why  the  Christian  should  not  fear 
Death,'  by  S.  Williams,  author  of  the 
prize  essay — '  Sabbath  Breaking.'  The 
pamphlet  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  the 
'  Logic  of  Death.'  It  has  much  less 
ability  and  good  sense  than  the  New- 
castle reply,  entitled  the  '  Logic  of  Life.' 
We  shall  probably  consider  them  both 
together. 

A  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Few  Words  on 
the  Christian's  Creed,'  by  C.  Bradlaugh, 
jun.,  has  just  been  issued,  and  contains 
the  following  pertinent  *  Dedication. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  G-  Packer,  A.M.,  Incura- 
berer  of  St.  Peter's,  Hackney  Road. 
Sir, — Had  the  misfortunes  which  I  owe 
to  your  officious  interference  been  less 
than  they  are,  and  personal  feeling  left 
any  place  in  my  mind  for  deliberation 
or  for  inquiry  in  selecting  a  proper  per- 
son to  whom  to  dedicate  these  few  re- 
marks, I  should  have  found  myself  di- 
rected, by  many  considerations,  to  the 
person  of  the  Incumberer  of  St.  Peter's, 
Hackney  Road.  A  life  spent  in  divi- 
sion from  part  of  your  flock,  and  in 
crushing  those  whom  you  could  not 
answer,  has  long  entitled  you  to  the  res- 
pect of  all  true  bigots.  Hoping  that 
you  will  be  honoured  as  you  deserve,  I 
am,  Reverend  Sir,  yours  truly,  Char.lks 
Bradlaugh.' 

The  Bible  Examiner  is  a  deistical  publica- 
tion of  Paine  criticisms  on  the  Bible. 
The  last  number  which  we  saw  was  No. 
1  of  vol.  4.  We  intend  presenting  an 
extract  or  two  from  it. 


The  re-issue  of  *  Cooper's  Journal :  or  Un- 
fettered Thinker,  and  Plain  Speaker  for 
Truth,  Freedom,  and  Progress,'  we  are 
glad  to  find,  \vill  commence  with  Sa- 
turday, the  5th  of  October  next.  The 
trade  can  be  supplied  on  Tuesday,  the 
1st  of  October.  Mr.  Cooper  remarks  in 
his  prospectus  *  I  have  no  promises  to 
make  of  "  great  improvements."  The 
intelligent  friends  who  kindly  assisted 
me  with  their  contributions  before,  have 
intimated  their  intention  to  continue 
their  favours.  The  ■*' Critical  Exegesis," 
and  other  articles,  so  far  as  space  will 
allow,  shall  be  duly  furnished  by  myself.' 
At  the  same  time  the  re-issue  will  com- 
mence of  '  Captain  Cobler  :  or  the  Lin- 
colnshire Rebellion.'  (An  Historical 
Romance  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
By  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  *  Pur- 
gatory of  Suicides.') 

J.  M.— The  '  Logic  of  Death'  has  been  the 
subject  of  debate  six  nights  at  the  Car- 
lisle Street  Institution,  but  my  engage- 
ments have  not  permitted  me  to  take 
part  in  it  once.  I  should  certainly  be 
at  St.  John's  Gate  if  Thursday  night 
were  not  occupied. 

Mullier. — Though  a  writer  in  the  Times,  in 
defence  of  Haynau,  has  taken  the  title 
of  '  Aliquis,'  Mullier  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  that  it  is  our  '  Aliquis.' 

Mr.  H.  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  is 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  against  the 
Annuity  Tax,  has  published  a  pamphlet 
exposing  it,  encircled  in  a  black  border. 

C.  O,  R. — We  have  noticed  before  a 
similar  complaint  that  we  do  not  act 
fairly  in  not  inserting  a  particular  letter, 
is  absurd.  We  do  not  undertake  to  in- 
sert everybody's  letters  unless  they  have 
relevance,  variety,  and  some  ability 

James  Dawson. — The  letter  of  a  Christian 
which  he  sends  is  so  coarsely  written,  as 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  print. 

*;,.*  A  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wak- 
ley,  coroner,  on  Socialist  Education,  is 
obliged  to  stand  over  till  next  week.  In 
the  next  number  will  also  appear  an 
answer  to  the  argument  of  Burlington 
B.  Wale,  Esq.,  entitled  'The  Atheist 
Silenced,'  now  being  circulated  in  New- 
castle. 


Received. — Z.  Y.,  Hoxton — the  'Mon- 
ster'— which  shall  receive  notice  on  the 
platform  or  in  the  press. — A  Christian 
Freethinker  of  1845. 


London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  October  2nd,  1860. 
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Jiea^onrr  Exacts. 


THE  NEW  WORK  'ON  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS.'    BY  W.  J.  FOX,  M.P. 


BY  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


Mr.  Fox  has  produced  a  brilliant  book  on 

*  Religious  Ideas.'  The  point  of  sight 
from  which  he  regards  the  subject  is  one 
affording  clearness  of  view,  and  that  which 
he  sees  he  describes  with  great  ingenuity. 
The  effect  of  the  book  must  be  to  refine 
and  elevate  religious  thought,. for  it  carries 
the  argument  very  adroitly  from  the  dog- 
matism of  the  Churches  and  contradictions 
of  records,  to  the  temple  of  Nature  and 
the  experience  of  Humanity. 

There  are  many  advocates  of  liberty 
whom  we  admire  and  dread  at  the  same 
time.  We  admire  their  talent,  but  dread 
its  application.  The  chivalry  of  libeity, 
like  the  chivalry  of  arms,  needs  not  only 
courage  and  power,  but  discretion  to  direct 
it.  That  dramatist  who,  next  to  Shak- 
spere,  scatters  the  maxims  of  wisdom  amid 
the  flowers  of  poetry — Schiller — writes  in 

*  The  Piccolomini' — 

j    The  sum  of  War's  whole  trade  and  mystery — 
These  two  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Despatch, 
And  lo  1  betwixt  them  both  experienced  Prudence. 

The  public  have  so  long  recognised  the 
union  of  these  qualities  in  Mr.  Fox,  that 
whenever  he  speaks  he  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  liberty,  political  or 
religious,  and  advances  it  to  a  higher  point 
in  men's  estimation.  What  a  critic  once 
said  of  lago,  that  the  mind  laboured  for 
greater  ability  of  detesting  him,  may  be 
inverted  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fox,  where 
the  mind  labours  for  greater  ability  of  ap- 
plauding his  services.  To  have  talent  and 
to  have  utility,  are  very  different  things. 
As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  the 
Social  Missionaries  — '  Yes,  they  are  clever, 
they  are  clever  devils.^  And  true  it  is  that 
talent,  like  principle,  depends  for  its  value 
on  its  application.  Both  novelists  and 
poets  could  be  named  from  whose  works, 
if  you  struck  out  the  genius  and  the  poetry, 
that  which  would  be  left  would  be  vicious 
theory  or  pernicious  invective.  But  with 
the  works  and  speeclies  of  Mr.  Fox,  a 
striking  difference  is  observable.  Separate 
his  genius  from  his  eftorts,  and  that  which 
remains  will  be  safe  and  useful,  and  the 
addition  of  his  genius  elevates  it  into  a 
power. 

In  his  new  work,  Mr.  Fox  takes  a  survey 
of  human  nature,  wide  in  extent,  and  re- 
mote in  time.  He  does  not  think  that  men 


Tract  No.  1. 


have  innate  ideas  ;   he  admits  '  we  are  not 
born  with  thoughts,'  but  says  that '  we  are 
born   with    tendencies  to  thought,   which 
afterwards  take  a  definite  existence'  (p.  4). 
He  declares  '  there  are  symbols  of  ideas, 
which  come  out  like  the  writing  on  paper 
with  sympathetic  ink  when  it  is  held  to  the 
fire,  and  will   grow  plain  and  intelligible 
even  to  untutored  tribes'  (p.  5.)     As  ex- 
amples of  these  ideas,  he  cites  '  revelation, 
God,  providence,  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  duty,  redemption,  heaven — these, 
and  such  as  these  (he  declares)  are  the 
primeval   elements   of  religion'  (pp.  2-3) 
He  believes  that  he  can  trace  these  ideas 
under  all  fonus  of  religion  which  have  ex- 
isted.    He  grants  that  '  they  have  some- 
times played  most  fantastic  tricks,'  and 
have  opposed  the  '  growth  of  knowledge 
and  science'  (p.  7) ;  but  he  contends  that 
they  are  separable  from  encumbering  forms, 
and  have  a  distinct,  a  salutary,  and   uni- 
versal existence  which  constitute  '  a  reli- 
gion   of  humanity,'   which,    '  though  not 
enshrined  in  creeds  and  articles — though  it 
is  not  to  be  read  merely  in  sacred  books, 
and  yet  it  may  be  read  in  all,  whenever 
they  have  anything  in  them  of  truth  and 
moral   beauty ;    a  religion   of  humanity, 
more  ancient  than  the  oldest  superstitions, 
more  divine  than  the  best  oracles,  more 
enduring  than  the  faith  which  s'eems  to  be 
the  most  firmly  established  in  the  world  ; 
a  religion  of  humanity,  which  goes  deeper 
than  all,  because  it  belongs  to  the  essen- 
tials of  our  moral  and  intellectual  consti- 
tution, and  not  to  mere  external  accidents ; 
the  proof  of  which  is  not  in  historical  ar- 
gument  or  metaphysical    deduction,   but 
in  our   own   consience   or   consciousness; 
a  religion  of  humanity,  which  unites  and 
blends  all  other  religions,  and  makes  one 
the   men  whose   hearts   are   sincere,   and 
whose  characters  are  true,  and  good,  and 
harmonious,  whatever  may  be  the  deduc- 
tions of  their  minds,  or  their  external  pro- 
fession ;  a  religion  of  humanity  which  can- 
not perish  in  the  overthrow  of  altars  or 
the  fall  of  temples,  which  survives  them 
all,  and  which,  were  every  defined  form  of 
religion  obliterated   from  the  face  of  the 
world,   would    re-create    religion   as   the 
spring  re-creates  the  frxiits  and  flowers  of 
the  soil,  bidding  it  bloom  again  in  beauty, 
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bear  again  its  rich  fruits  of  utility,  and 
fashion  for  itself  such  forms  and  modes  of 
expression  as  may  best  agree  with  the  pro- 
gressive condition  of  mankind.' 

To  do  Mr.  Eox,  or  any  author  whose 
views  we  controvert,  justice,  we  must  place 
ourselves  at  his  point  of  sight,  endeavour  to 
see  as  he  sees,  and  so  make  his  case  our 
own.  In  this  spirit  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
prehend what  would  otherwise  be  a  start- 
ling paradox.  Mr.  Fox  regards  human 
nature,  even  in  its  most  untutored  form,  as 
springing  from  and  as  being  allied  to  the 
great  Nature :  he  looks  upon  the  human 
tendency  to  the  religious  ideas  as  the  na- 
tural inheritance  of  man,  and  hence  he  is 
emboldened  to  say  that  '  the  Thought  of 
Deity  is  Proof  of  Deity. ^ 

As  with  a  science  so  with  an  author,  the 
key  of  understanding  lies  in  the  definitions 
given  of  leading  terms.  We  must  therefore 
inquire  in  what  sense  our  author  understands 
the  technical  terms '  God ,' '  Religion,' '  Re- 
velation,' '  Heaven,'  '  Christianity,'  '  Cre- 
ation,' and   '  Providence.'     God  Mr.  Fox 
defines  as  one  'who lives,  breathes,  thinks, 
feels,  acts  in  and  by  all  that  is — all  that  is 
being  one  with  Him,  and    He  all  in  all. 
Such  at  least  is  the  la«t  effort  "which  the 
human  mind  has  made  in  the  endeavour 
more  fully  to  develop  this  notion  of  in- 
finity' (p.  88).    This,  of  course,  is  the  Pan- 
theistic   idea    distinctly   enunciated,   and 
heralding  the  way  to  more  rational  concep- 
tions than  have  hitherto  been  placed  before 
the  English  people.     '  Religion^''  Mr.  Fox 
tells  us,  '  is  moral  truth  resting  on  moral 
proof.'  (p.  19.)     This  is  such  a  definition  as 
an  atheist  might  accept  if  he  did  not  fear 
to  mislead   others  by  its   use.     Mr.  Fox 
comes  before  us  as  the  architect  of  a  re- 
ligion of  reason  and  morality.     '  Wherever 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  suggests  itself  to 
the  mind,  grows  in  that  mind,  passes  from 
it   to    other   minds — there  is    Hevelatinn.^ 
The  fine  (yet  atheistical)  idea  of  PufFen- 
dorf,  that  next  to  God  man  is  the  Provi- 
dence of  his  fellow  man,  is  here  paralleled 
by  Mr.  Fox,   who   makes    every  original 
thinker  to  be  the  author  of   a  revelation 
to  his  brother.     In  Redemption  Mr.  Fox 
transcends  this.     He  finds  in  it  '  a  great 
profound  and  moral  truth — the  fact  that  it 
is  by  suffering,  by  the  suflering  often  of 
the  wisest  and  best,  that  mankind  are  libe- 
rated   from   the   evils   under   which   they 
groan,  and  led  on  to  the  good  which  they 
desiderate.'  (p.  112.)     Theology  never  an- 
nounced a  nobler  or  more  salutary  inter- 
pretation   than   we   have    here.      To  the 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  our  race  does  hu- 
manity owe  its  redemption — and  man  see- 
ing it- cleaves  to  those  who  suffer  for  it  as 


unto  a  God,  and  thus  gratitude  is  connected 
with  human  endeavour,  and  duty  is  exalted 
to  a  sublime  rank. 

*  If  Heaven — I  use  the  appellation,'  says 
Mr.  Fox,  '  as  that  which  has  been  com- 
monly applied  to  the  chief  good  when  re- 
garded as  a  religious  idea — if  Heaven  be 
indeed  a  dream,  it  is  one  of  Nature's 
dreams,  whose  visions  are  prophecies.' 
(p.  158.)  The  hosts  of  Cherubims,  celes- 
tial trumpeters,  and  the  monotonous  routine 
of  bliss  as  pictured  by  saints,  here  give 
place  to  the  Elysian  idea  of  the  Greeks, 
upon  which  taste  and  hope  can  repose. 
Christianity  seems  to  be  regarded  by  our 
author  as  the  most  comprehensive  phase  of 
the  religion  of  humanity— as  containing 
more  purely  than  any  other  religion  those 
enduring  and  universal  ideas  which  make 
up  the  Religion  of  Religions — the  religion 
of  Humanity.  Creation  he  merges  into 
the  great  Original  of  eternal  matter.  Pro- 
vidence he  makes  coincident  with  law.  No 
interpositions,  capricious,  mysterious,  and 
bewildering,  are  connected  with  the  idea. 
Providence  is  made  philosophical. 

In  one  of  those  luminous  summaries,  for 
which  Mr.  Fox  is  remarkable,  as  strik- 
ing for  candour  as  for  eloquence,  he 
thus  (answering  objectors,  also)  explains 
his  final  views  : — '  Others  will  say  of  the 
religious  ideas,  "Are  they  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  my  soul  ?  Will  they  pro- 
duce the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  ? 
Will  they  create  in  me  a  new  heart,  secure 
for  me  a  spiritual  existence  here  and  im- 
mortal happiness  hereafter?"  Again,  I 
say,  what  mean  ye  ?  If  you  desire  to 
know  whether,  in  the  religious  ideas,  we 
find  a  God  bound  by  a  bargain  to  the 
salvation  of  his  creatures  —  if  you  seek 
there  for  the  reconciliation  of  supposed 
jarring  attributes  by  ingenious  devices 
analogous  to  the  legal  tricks  of  a  court 
of  justice  ;  if  you  inquire  whether 
there  be  in  them  an  assurance,  such  an 
assurance  of  pardon  as  you  require — that 
is  to  say,  your  own  guilt  carried  to  the 
account  of  another,  and  the  righteousness 
of  another  imputed  to  you,  till  it.  clothes 
you  as  a  garment ;  if  you  inquire  whether 
there  be  in  those  ideas  that  which  will  give 
you  the  consciousness  of  a  preternatural 
change  within,  make  you  the  subject  of  a 
miracle,  a  perpetual,  living  miracle — a 
loathsome  and  depraved  nature  changed 
preternaturally  into  an  angelic  one ;  if  you 
ask  whether  there  be  in  these  something 
which  will  sustain  you  in  an  elevated 
state  above  your  brethren  of  the  human 
race  —  a  spiritual  and  Heaven-favoured 
condition,  whilst  theirs  is  a  carnal  and 
condemned  state ;  if  you  ask  whether  there 
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be  in  these  ideas  what  will  certify  your 
future  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  J  udaje, 
whilst  the  millions  that  think  not  or  feel 
not  as  you  do  are  to  be  consigned  to  his 
left  hand  and  to  eternal  torment ; — why,  I 
say,  No  :  there  is  no  such  a  thing  in  these 
ideas."    If  this  be  salvation  and  spiritual 
life,  I  acknowledge  the  salvation  and  spi- 
ritual life  are  not  in  them.     But  if  it  be 
salvation  and  spiritual  life  to  be  ever  as- 
piring to  know  more  of  the  infinite  beauty 
of  the  universe  and  its  pervading  Power  ; 
if  it  be  salvation  and  spiritual  life  to  have 
the  conception  of  Divinity  ever  growing  in 
the  mind,  and  filling  that  mind  with  its 
majesty  and  love ;    if  it  be  salvation  and 
spiritual  life  to  see  desires  and  principles 
of  a  lofty  nature  gaining  ever  more  and 
more  ascendancy  over  our  intellectual  and 
moral  being,  to  feel  ourselves  fraternally 
bound    in    one    with    all    mankind  —  the 
universal  created   becoming  one  with  the 
Infinite   Creator  ;    if  it  be  salvation  and 
spiritual  life  to  look  at  death,  not  as  the 
infliction  of  a  vindictive  penalty,  but  as 
one  link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and 
by  which  we  pass  onwards,  still  surrounded 
by  the  same  magnificent  Power  and  Wis- 
dom, still  portions  of  the  same  great  plan 
— looking   for  nearer    approaches   of   the 
finite   towards  the   Infinite — the   created 
towards   the  Creator;— if  this  be  salva- 
tion and  spiritual  life,  then  these  simple 
ideas — the  universal  heritage  of  humanity, 
the  testimony  of  man's  own  spirit  to  the 
spirit  of  God  that  is  in  him — do  save  the 
soul,  and  produce  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man.' 

To  estimate  Mr.  Fox's  system  in  re- 
ference to  atheistical  standards  must  be 
the  work  of  another  opportunity.  For  the 
present,  M.  Guizot's  characterisation  of 
the  Pantheistic  or  sentimental  school  of 
religionists,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  is  the 
English  head,  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand its  value  in  the  eye  of  political  phi- 
losophy. '  If  religion,'  says  M.  Guizot, 
'  be  reduced  to  the  religious  sentiment 
properly  so  called,  to  that  sentiment — cer- 
tainly quite  real,  yet  still  somewhat  vague 
and  uncertain  in  its  object — which  we 
cannot  further  characterise  than  by  its 
mere  mention ;  that  sentiment  which  ad- 
dresses itself  sometimes  to  exterior  nature, 
sometimes  to  the  most  subtle  emotions  of 
the  soul — ^now  to  poetic  effusions,  now  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  future  ;  which  ranges 
inimitably,  seeking  everywhere  for  satisfac- 
tion, and  fixing  itself  nowhere  ;  if  religion 
be  restricted  to  this  sentiment,  I  say,  then 
must  it,  in  my  understanding, remain  purely 
individual.     Such  a  sentiment  may  indeed 


provoke  a  momentary  association  amongst 
men;  it  may,  in  fact  it  must,  take  pleasure 
in  sympathy,  and  be  nourished  and  strength 
ened  by  it.  But,  from  its  unsettled  and 
wavering  nature,  it  is  incapable  of  becoming 
the  principle  of  a  permanent  and  extended 
association,  or  of  accommodating  itself  to 
any  system  of  precepts,  rites,  and  forms 
—  in  a  word,  to  give  origin  to  a  religious 
society  and  government.'* 

We  agree  with  M.  Guizot  as  to  the 
indefiniteness  which  defies  all  reliance  ; 
but  we  in  no  way  share  his  regret  that  it 
leaves  the  thoughts  free,  and  the  individual 
so  independent  that  the  State  can  no  longer 
make  an  instrument  of  the  deepest  feelings 
of  men.  In  inaugurating  a  system  which 
frees  thought,  Mr.  Fox  does  signal  ser- 
vice to  liberty. 

It   has   often  been   my  lot  to  beseech 
religionists  of  the  Pantheistical  school  to 
favour  me  with  a  brief  summary  of  such 
distinct  conceptions  as  they  considered  to 
form  the  basis  of  their  religion.     But   I 
never   succeeded    in   getting   an    answer. 
Mr.  Fox,  however,  with  the  boldness  of 
a  master,  has  met  the  question  which  his 
experience  must   have   shown  him  could 
not  always  be  smiled  down.     It  has  been 
in  vain  that  I  have  solicited  definitions  of 
the  Religious   Ideas.     I  put  these  ques- 
tions  in   every  variety  of  intonation,  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  spirit  of  cavil 
or  combat.     In  the  simplest  spirit  of  hope 
and  desire  for  information  I  have  done  it. 
I  know  how  one  may  question  another  so 
as  to  destroy  in  that  other  the  spirit  of 
reply.     Perceiving  this,  I  have  guarded 
against  it,  and  sought  for  answers  in  the 
temper  of  one  who  wished  to  see  as  he  saw 
whom  he  questioned.     It  has  been  all  in 
vain.     I  record  it  not  in  derision,  but  in 
the  bitterness  of  that  feeling  in  which  one 
is  sensible  of  being   shut   out   from  that 
confidence   of  communion   which   is   the 
highest  mark  of  affection  we  can  show  to 
each  other.     The  interrogation  has  been 
met  by  an  ironical  smile  of  half  pity,  half 
contempt,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  see  this 
vicious  habit  of  asking  questions  has  not 
yet  left  you.     You  will  still  persist  in  hav- 
ing reasons  for  everything,  in  demanding 
definitions  of  the   indefinable.     It   is   no 
less  a  gratification  to  an  inquiring  mind 
than  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
that  Mr.  Fox  lends  the  great  influence  of 
his  example  in  an  attempt,  by  explanation, 
to  render  his  religious  ideas  comprehen- 
sible to  the  understanding. 

We  are  more  disposed  to  hail  than  to 
combat  so  large  an  improvement  on  the 

*  Guizot's 'Civilisation  in  Europe,' p.27.  Cham- 
bers's ed.     1839. 


theology  of  the  day,  as  is  presented  in  this 
work.  In  its  great  coincidence  with  mo- 
rality, it  approximates  to  the  standard  we 
ourselves  set  up.  Consistently  with  Mr. 
Fox's  definition  of  religion  as  being  'moral 
truth  r<  sting  on  moral  proof,'  he  classes  a 
*  sense  of  right  and  wrong'  among  religious 
ideas,  as  one  of  the  primeval  elements  of 
religion.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  enume- 
rate this  fact,  as  it  is  so  often  affirmed  that 
the  utilitarian  is  unable  to  operate  on  man- 
kind, to  effect  great  reforms,  or  establish 
systems,  because  he  has  none  of  these  uni- 
»versal  ideas  of  religion  to  appeal  to  (p.  7). 
But  if  the  '  sense  of  right  and  wrong'  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  primary  ideas  of 
religion,  the  utilitarian  stands  on  equal 
ground  with  the  theologian. 

Some  persons  cannot  be  answered — not 
exactly  because  of  the  cogency  of  their 
arguments,  but  in  consequence  of  their  ar- 
guments being  so  wide  of  the  question  at 
issue,  that  you  cannot  reach  them.  To 
reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  the  materials  of  his  system,  and 
set  apart  the  different  collections  which  his 
ingenuity  has  brought  together^  and  restore 
to  every  man  his  own,  and  wbat  is  left 
will  be  little  in  quantity,  and  not  difficult 
to  meet.  Mr.  Fox  has  hovered  like  an 
eagle  with  untiring  wing  over  the  king- 
doms of  art,  science,  poetry,  and  ethics  ; 
and  he  has  borne  away  on  strong  pinion 
whatever  he  found  likely  to  nourish  his 
young  progeny  — the  'Religious  Ideas.' 
The  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  moralist, 
the  atheist,  have  only  to  come  and  claim 
their  own,  and  Mr.  Fox  will  be  left  no  very 
numerous  or  impregnable  positions.  His 
merit  lies  in  the  boldness  with  which  he 
has  done  what  has  been  so  long  desired  — 
constructed  a  system  of  Pantheism.  It  is 
not  in  the  creative  so  much  as  in  the  com- 
bining capacity  that  he  excites  admiration. 
He  has  constructed  a  new  system  of  reli- 
gion, more  rational  and  poetic  than  has 
ever  been  devised  by  any  other  Pantheist 
in  this,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other 
country.  And  we  have  to  express  sincere 
obligations  to  Mr.  Fox  for  the  new  service 
he  has  rendered  to  society  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book. 

A  man  is  seen  in  the  severest  light  when 
contrasted  with  his  compeers,  and  it  is 
only  the  highest  order  of  excellence  which 
will  bear  this  contrast.  Mr.  Fox,  however, 
is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  this  light.  A 
striking  comparison  to  our  purpose  of  some 
historical  interest  is  near  at  hand.  When 
Mr.  Edward  Miall  was  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Southwark,  he,  un- 
assailed  himself  by  accusation,  appeared 
as  the  accuser  of  Sir  William  Moles  worth 


for  having  edited  the  works  of  Hobbes, 
confessedly  the  clearest  of  British   think- 
ers.    The  public  stood  astonished  at  Mr. 
Miall  when  they  contrasted  his  '  Ethics  of 
Nonconformity'  (articles  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  his  journal),  so  pure, 
bold,  and  inflexible,  with  his  Ethics  of  the 
Hustings  so  bitter,  so  narrow,  so  «inbecom- 
ing  his  character.     Either  it  was  mortify- 
ing sectarianism,  or  unexpected   supple- 
ness, which  rendered  him,  so  prompt  to 
render  to  bigotry  the  things  which  were 
bigotry's.     When  Mr.  Fox  was  a  candi- 
date at  Oldham,  the  subject  of  a  thousand 
virulent  accusations  of  '  infidelity,'  such 
as  sectarianism  can  so  plentifully  invent, 
and    a    priest-ridden    people   so   bitterly 
apply — Mr.  Fox,  who  at  his  time  of  life 
would  hardly  expect  another  opportunity 
of  election  if  rejected   then — Mr.   Fox, 
who  had  a  legitimate  right  to  the  honours 
of  parliament  as  the  reward  of  his  long 
and  brilliant  services  to  the  people,  yet 
disdained  to  turn  aside,  or  to  pour  into 
bigotry's  ear  those  honied  words  of  vitu- 
peration of  freethinkers,  which  would  set 
him  in  favour  with  his  prejudiced  oppo- 
nents.    On    the    contrary,    he    spoke    of 
Thomas  Paine,  doing  justice  to  his  great 
political  talents,  and   paid  to  the  '  rebel- 
lious (and  heretical)  needleman'  the  tribute 
due   to   his   patriotic    genius.     Mr.   Fox 
stooped  not  to  belie  the  teachings  which 
he    had    so    often    dispensed    at    South 
Place.     Neither  Sir  William  Molesworth 
nor  J.  Arthur  Roebuck  has  ever  appeared 
to  such  advantage  in  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious independence.     I   speak  not  from 
newspaper  report,  but  from  the  personal 
and  agreeable  impressions  of  friends  who, 
going  farther  than  Mr.  Fox,  stood  among 
his  supporters  critical  and  competent  ob- 
servers— yet  not  exacting,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  so   perilous   and   honourable 
a  consistency.     This  book  on  '  Religious 
Ideas'  .may  be   regarded   as    Mr.   Fox's 
answer  to  his  detractors,  and  as  the  expo- 
sition  of  his   creed   to   those   who   were 
curious  to  know  his  views  ;  and  it  stands 
now  before  us  as  fearless  and  as  brilliant 
as  his  career  has  been.     When  we  recal 
the  thousand  blandishments  to  which  other 
men  would  have  yielded,  not  to  put  on 
record  with  the  authority  of  a  member  of 
parliament  sentiments  of  such  well-advised 
liberality,   the    most    reluctant    observer 
cannot  fail  to  admit  that  it  is  devoting  the 
influence  of  his  political  position  to  that 
which  he  deems  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.     And  since  the  issue  of  this  book 
he  has  laid  the  public  under  new  obliga- 
tions to  him  by  his  statesmanlike  advocacy 
of  Secular  Education. 
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BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR.*— CURIOUS  SKETCHES  OF  THE  OLD 

PREACHERS. 


In  the  *  still  air  of  delightful  studies ' 
works  are  conceived  and  executed  which, 
from  their  very  excellences,  are  unheeded 
by  the  great  reading  mass,  and  which  there- 
fore peculiarly  demand  the  watchful  vigi- 
lance of  criticism,  lest  they  be  altogether 
unnoticed  even  by  those  who  most  willingly 
would  welcome  them.  Mr.  Wilmott's 
*  Jeremy  Taylor:  his  Predecessors,  Con- 
temporaries, and  Successors,'  cannot  en- 
tirely be  reckoned  among  works  of  this 
class  ;  because  the  large  public  of  theolo- 
gical readers  will  assuredly  be  attracted 
by  such  a  subject  when  treated  by  the  ac- 
complished author  of  '  Lives  of  the  Sacred 
Poets  ;'f  but  the  still  wider  circle  of  gene- 
ral readers  must  depend  upon  criticism  for 
any  intimation  of  the  excellences  of  such 
a  work.  How  else  are  they  to  hear  of  it  ? 
No  conflict  goes  on  in  the  newspapers 
respecting  its  opinions — no  horror,  no  '  as- 
tonishment,' no  enthusiastic  acquiescence, 
is  heard  in  society.  It  affects  no  political 
topic ;  it  satirises  no  '  well  known  charac- 
ters ;'  it  outrages  no  susceptibilities  ;  in  a 
word,  it  has  ncHie  of  the  conditions  of  noisy 
popularity.  It  is  a  book  for  a  parlour 
window  when  summer  evenings  close  in ; 
or  for  the  quiet  study,  when  curtains  ai-e 
drawn  and  the  easy  chair  is  wheeled  round 
to  the  fireside,  and  the  student,  pencil  in 
hand,  prepares  for  a  dainty  repast. 

Our  pencil  having  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  recording  approbation  and  ac- 
quiescence, as  we  travelled  in  Mr.  Wil- 
mott's company  through  the  varied  and 
picturesque  excursions  of  his  erudition  and 
fancy^  we  feel  bound  to  give  the  reader  an 
intimation  of  the  treat  in  store  for  him 
should  he  feel  tempted  to  disburse  five 
shillings  for  this  pretty  volume.  Pro- 
fessedly, a  theological  work,  it  is  also  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  English 
literature.  Mr.  Wilmott  is  an  elegant 
scholar  and  a  graceful  writer.  A  clergy- 
man, and  of  the  old  Church  of  England 
stamp,  he  has  nothing  fanatical  or  secta- 
rian in  his  views  ;  indeed  the  litterateur 
somewhat  overshadows  the  clergyman,  and 
we  are  more   conscious  of  the  felicity  of 

*  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  his  Predecessors,  Con- 
temporaries, and  Successors.  A  Biography.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Wilmott.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don: J.  W.  Parker.     1848. 

t  The  rapidity  with  which  it  has  reached  a  second 
edition  sufficiently  proves  the  assertion. 


diction,   and  the  wealth  of  imagery,  than 
of  any  doctrinal  vehemence. 

Mr.  Wilmott's  object  has  not  been  so 
much  the  narrative  of  the  events  which 
chequered  Jeremy  Taylor's  career,  as  to 
present  a  picture  historical  and  domestic, 
in  which  the  strongest  lights  should  fall  on 
one  figure —Bishop  Taylor.  Hehas  grouped 
aroimd  the  Bishop  some  of  his  most  illus- 
trious forerunners,  contemporaries,  and 
successors — representatives  of  that  majestic 
company  of  devout  and  learned  men 
With  beaming  eye 
That,  lifted,  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky. 

We  are  far  from  reproaching  Mr.  Wil- 
mott with  his  procedure.  Being  the  man 
he  is,  his  plan  enables  him  to  put  forth  his 
real  strength,  instead  of  wasting  himself  on 
uncongenial  efforts.  He  has  given  us  a 
charming  book ;  for  that  we  are  thankful. 
If  we  must  wait  till  another  comes  to  give 
us  an  adequate  picture  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
soul,  with  its  greatness  and  its  littleness, 
its  stormy  turbulence  and  its  sunny  joyous- 
ness,  here  at  least  we  have  an  elegant 
essay  on  Taylor's  style,  and  a  not  unin- 
teresting delineation  of  some  traits  of 
church  history.  It  is  somewhat  miscella- 
neous— variegated  beads  strung  on  a  slen- 
der thread — and  is,  therefore,  more  favour- 
able for  such  reviews  as  consist  in  extracts 
and  running  comments  than  for  those  that 
grapple  with  an  author's  leading  ideas. 
Our  notice  of  the  book  must  be  like  the 
book  itself. 

As  style  is  an  ever-recurring  topic  in  this 
book,  we  are  fitly  introduced  at  once  to  the 
history  of  English  prose: — 

'  The  history  of  our  prose  begins  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  traveller  Man- 
deville,  a  name  frequently  employed  to 
point  an  epigram  against  fiction.  Wick- 
liffe  is  not  to  be  mentioned  without  rever- 
ence ;  and  Chaucer  transfused  into  his 
prose  some  of  the  colouring  and  life  of  his 
poetry.  Then  came  Pecock,  the  simple 
and  plain  ;  the  vivacious  Latimer ;  the 
vigorous  More  ;  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  wonderful  in  music,  dignity,  and 
grace  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  romantic  and 
brave;  Raleigh,  the  adventurous  and  un- 
happy ;  Hooker,  the  majestic  and  solemn< 
Ben  Jonson  records  with  admiration  the 
elder  Wyatt,  Elyot,  and  Gardiner;  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  singular  and  almost  alone 
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in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  time:  Lord 
Essex,  noble  and  high  ;  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
grave  and  lettered  ;  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
accomplished  in  every  gift.  Hallam  com- 
mends Sir  Thomas  More's  Life  of  Edward 
v.,  written  about  1509,  as  appearing  to  be 
the  first  example  of  good  English,  pure  and 
perspicuous,  well  chosen  without  vulgarisms 
or  pedantry :  he  instances  the  account  of 
Jane  Shore  as  a  model  of  elegant  narration; 
but  he  seems  disposed  to  receive  Puttenham 
as  our  earliest  writer  of  measured  prose.' 

The  literature  of  the  church  holds  a  high 
place,  and  the  noblest  specimens  of  English 
prose  must  generally  be  sought  in  theo- 
logical works.  Unless  the  whole  effort  be 
a  mockery — the  mockery  of  hollow  formu- 
las— the  deep  seriousness  of  the  subject 
must  tinge  the  style  with  somewhat  of  its 
solemnity  and  grandeur.  Accordingly  in 
the  works  of  our  theologians  we  find  an 
amplitude  and  energy,  a  winning  grace 
and  overpowering  solemnity,  a  passion  of 
entreaty  and  a  sternness  of  reproof,  which 
achieves  the  highest  aim  of  all  eloquence — 
persuasion  through  the  feelings. 

In  Mr.  "Wilmott's  earlier  pages  we  find 
a  learned  and  piquant  account  of  the  state 
of  our  church  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
history.  And,  as  he  says,  with  any  refe- 
rence to  our  earlier  sermons  it  is  natural 
and  interesting  to  associate  the  place  where 
they  were  delivered .  We  refer  to  Paul's 
Cross,  once  probably  a  lofty  and  beautiful 
structure,  the  spot  of  which  was,  till  within 
a  few  years,  marked  by  an  elm  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard — but  now  only  extant 
in  rude  engravings. 

'  Various  indeed,'  says  Mr.  "Wilmott, 
'  were  the  scenes  of  which  Paul's  Cross 
was  the  witness  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 
At  one  time  the  pavement  beneath  re- 
ibunded  to  the  feet  of  a  multitude  eager 
to  catch  every  accent  of  Hooper,  as  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  with  his  scarlet  chy- 
mere  flowing  to  his  feet,  and  the  terrible 
square  cap  upon  his  head  ;  or  the  penitent 
was  going  through  his  punishment,  arrayed 
in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand, 
standing  upon  a  platform  erected  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pulpit.  Meanwhile  the  double 
balcony  at  the  angle  of  the  Church  was 
thronged  by  the  nobility ;  the  civic  authori- 
ties shone  in  the  robes  of  office  ;  and 
distant  groups  of  gentry,  seated  upon  their 
horses,  caught  iip  a  few  scattered  sentences 
as  they  loitered  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
assembly.  Here  Jewell  uttered  his  famous 
challenge  to  Kome  ;  here  the  Spanish  king 
came  to  hear  Gardiner,  attended  by  a 
magnificent  retinue  of  courtiers,  and  en- 
circled by  a  guard  of  horsemen  four  hun- 
dred in  number;  here,  too,  the  dead  were 


carried  to  their  last  earthly  home.  The 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  chief 
burying-ground  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
open  graves  furnished  the  preachers  with 
the  liveliest  illustrations  of  human  vanity 
and  decay.  Here,  too,  were  enacted  some 
of  the  saddest  scenes  in  the  lives  of  eminent 
men.  It  was  at  Paul's  Cross,  amid  the 
wondering  gazeof  twenty  thousand  persons, 
that  the  pious,  the  learned,  the  persecuted 
Pecockread,  at  the  feet  of  the  Archbishop, 
his  abjuration  of  his  "  heretical  opinions,'' 
after  giving,  with  his  own  hands,  fourteen 
of  his  books  to  the  executioner  appointed 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames. 

'  Such  was  Paul's  Cross — the  resort  of 
the  devout,  the  curious,  the  learned,  the 
idle,  and  the  profane.  The  preacher  was 
exposed  to  every  variety  of  interruption 
and  insult  from  the  political  and  religious 
prejudices  of  the  crowd.  The  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Norfolk  being  pro- 
mulgated while  Bonner  was  preaching  at 
the  Cross,  he  was  stopped  by  the  tumul- 
tuous shouting  of  the  populace.  At  another 
time,  when  he  ventured  in  the  same  place 
to  attack  the  measures  and  conduct  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  congregation  gave  visible 
signs  of  displeasure.  Murmurs  arose; 
caps  were  hurled  into  the  air  ;  stones  and 
even  a  dagger  were  thrown  at  him,  and  he 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty  into  St. 
Paul's  School,  where  he  remained  till  the 
crowd  had  dispersed.  This  was  in  1553, 
after  the  accession  of  Mary.' 

The  foregoing  passage  is  as  graphic  as 
Macaulay,  and  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse 
of  the  antique  time.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  quiet  orderliness  of  a  modem 
congregation  in  its  pews,  to  that  varied 
and  turbulent  congregation,  with  its  dis- 
tant groups  of  gentry  on  horseback,  loiter- 
ing along  the  outskirts  of  the  assembly, 
and  occasionally  hurling  a  dagger  at  the 
preacher ! 

Curious  it  is  to  notice  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  church '  and  theatre,  which  in 
former  times  were  so  intimately  connected. 
In  Greece  the  drama  was  at  first  wholly 
religious  ;  so  also  in  Europe.  The  Miracle 
plays  were  written  by  monks,  performed 
by  them,  and  at  first  performed  in  churches. 
The  stage  and  the  pulpit,  in  those  days, 
were  the  sole  means  of  instructing  the 
people;  and  both  united  in  giving  the 
people  religious  instruction.  The  subject 
matter  of  all  these  early  plays  is  some  re- 
ligious history — it  is  a  parable  in  action, 
done  instead  of  being  narrated. 

Mr.  Wilmott  is  correct  in  saying  that 
much  that  now  offends  the  critical  eye  in 
Latimer's  style  and  imagery,  was  in  ac- 
cordance  not  only  with  the  temper,   but 


with  the  amusements  and  habits^  of  the 
times.  It  should  be  added  also  that  in 
those  times  the  theatre  was  more  than  an 
amusement.  To  the  audience  there  were 
no  such  degrading  associations  as  now 
destroy  the  effect  of  imagery  tinged  with 
theatrical  language.  The  theatre  had  not 
then  become  that  scene  of  licentiousness 
and  ribaldry  which  was  to  call  forth  the 
indignation  of  Jeremy  Collier.  Burbage 
obtained  a  royal  licence  for  dramatic  per- 
formances on  Sunday.  Eight  theatres 
were  open  in  London  every  sabbath.  Bills 
of  the  amusements  were  scattered  about 
the  streets,  and  when  the  bell  tolled  to  the 
lecture  the  trumpet  sounded  to  the  stage. 
Can  we  then  wonder  at  Bishop  Andrews 
calling  'nominal  religion  a  scenical,  thea- 
trical, histrionical  godliness  ?'  Indeed 
the  whole  of  the  sermons  at  this  period  are 
tinged  with  theatrical  expressions  which 
would  be  offensive  in  the  mouth  of  a  mo- 
dem preacher. 

Connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the 
little  known  fact  of  a  congregation  applaud- 
ing or  disapproving  with  the  same  fervor 
and  freedom  as  an  audience.  In  our  days 
it  is  not  thought  decent  to  interrupt  the 
sermon   with  any  marks   of  approbation. 

'The  preacher,'  says  our  author,  'had  to 
endure  the  audible  manifestation  of  the 
pleasure  or  disappointment  of  his  audience. 
Primitive  authority  might  have  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  this  custom.  In  early  times  the 
admiration  of  the  theatre  was  transferred 
to  the  church.  St.  Jerome  reproaches 
Vigilantius  for  having  hailed  his  doctrine 
of  redemption  with  applause.  Chrysostom 
was  frequently  welcomed  with  the  cry, 
"  Let  us  hear  the  thirteenth  Apostle  " — 
and  his  many  earnest  attempts  to  restrain 
the  exclamations  of  his  admirers  proved 
ineffectual.  He  seems  however  not  to 
have  contemplated  any  suppression  of  ap- 
plause beyond  the  close  of  the  discourse. 
That  the  practice  of  intimating  approbation 
prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century  we 
have  a  lively  evidence  in  one  of  the  sermons 
of  Donne,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
presented  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  by 
James  I.  "  And  truly  we  come  too  near 
reinducing  this  vain-glorious  fashion  in 
those  often  periodical  murmurings  and 
noises  which  you  make  when  the  preacher 
concludeth  any  point;  for  those. imperti- 
nent interjections  swallow  up  one  quarter 
of  his  hour." 

'  Displeasure  was  manifested  with  equal 
freedom.  Sometimes  the  congregation  at- 
tempted to  drown  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
with  discordant  noises.  This  insult  was 
offered  to  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  in- 
fluence,   when    they   urged   a  duty   that 


pressed  upon  the  pockets  or  interests  of 
their  hearers.  Even  Latimer  did  not  es- 
cape it.  He  alludes  to  the  efforts  to  cou^h 
him  down^  while  vehemently  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  restitution.  Another  mode  of 
annoyance  had  more  of  a  literary  character. 
The  dissatisfied  hearer  wrote  upon  a  slip 
of  paper  his  objection  to  the  sermon  or  his 
opinion  upon  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  small 
chamber  where  the  preacher  stood,  or  if 
impelled  by  hostility  more  than  usually 
bitter  he  posted  it  against  the  cross.  This 
of  course  was  the  more  mortifying  measure 
of  the  two.  The  paper  missile  thrown 
into  the  pulpit  was  merely  a  letter  of  cen- 
sure transmitted  by  the  post,  tut  once  fixed 
to  the  cross,  it  became  thesame  letter  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper.' 

It  is  in  such  piquant  little  passages  as 
the  above  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Wilmott's 
book  consists.  Biography  there  is  little, 
and  that  not  very  interesting.  There  were 
no  materials.  Considering  the  troubled 
life  he  led  and  the  troublous  times  in  which 
he  lived,  Jeremy  Taylor's  biography  ought 
to  have  been  highly  entertaining.  But,  as 
Johnson  says,  a  man  can  only  coin  guineas 
in  proportion  to  his  gold  ;  and  the  most 
skilful  biographer  can  hope  to  make  little 
of  the  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  materials 
afforded  for  a  biography  of  the  great 
Bishop,  Unless,  indeed,  the  plan  be 
adopted  which  Charles  Knight  has  adopted 
in  his  '  Shakspere,  a  Biography,'  whereby 
■ — owing  to  a  liberal  latitude  of  supposition, 
and  inferences  from  suppositions  drawn 
with  the  same  gravity  as  if  drawn  from 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  facts — 
the  materials  which  were  supposed  to  be 
limited  to  a  tombstone  space,  have  swollen 
into  a  bulky  volume.  Such  a  plan  did  not 
suit  Mr.  Wilmott. 

It  is  not  an  agreable  reflection  that  so 
many  of  the  world's  most  illustrious  cha- 
racters have  left  no  portrait  of  themselves, 
either  traced  by  their  own  or  by  their  dis- 
ciples' hands  ;  while  uncounted  noodles 
have  weighed  down  the  library  shelves 
with  their  immensely  superfluous  memoirs. 
Think,  for  example,  of  such  a  man  as  Per- 
cival  Stockdale — who  had  nothing  great 
whatever  about  him,  except  his  conceit, 
and  that  was  colossal — who  had  nothing 
even  ordinarily  interesting  in  the  accidents 
and  circumstances  of  his  life — yet  bestow- 
ing on  the  ungrateful  inattentive  world 
two  thick  volumes  of  autobiography ;  while 
of  a  Shakspere,  or  a  Spenser,  or  a  Jeremy 
Taylor  there  remains  not  enough  to  make 
the  tiniest  volume. 

Regretting  it  was  not  in  Mr.  Wilmott's 
power  to  furnish  a  biography,  let  us  be  all 
the  more  thankful  for  what  we  have,  and 
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we  will  here  detach  a  fragment  of  his  por- 
trait of  Evelyn: — 

'  Of  a  man  who  spent  eighty-six  years  in 
a  course  of  research,  study,  curiosity,  in- 
struction, and  benevolence,  it  is  impossible 
to    speak    without     regard.      His     name 
quickened  the  fastidious  languor  of  Wal- 
pole.     He  lived  in  times  that  heightened 
the  expression  of  the  intellectual  features, 
and  his  figure  occupies  a  place  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  eventful  period  of  our  his- 
tory.    We   behold   him   among  the   fiery 
Cavaliers  of  Charles  and  the  dark  Puritans 
of  Cromwell ;  in  the  brilliant  festival  of  the 
Restoration, 'and  the  gloom  of  returning 
Romanism  under  James ;  and  in  the  blood- 
less  revolution  of  William.     The  life  of 
Evelyn  is  ar.  episode  in  the  annals  of  five 
reigns.     Known  by  men  of  all  parties,  and 
beloved  by  whomsoever  he  was  known,  he 
exerted  the  authority  of  his  character  to 
protect  the  oppressed  ;  and  prevailed  upon 
the  friend  of  a  regicide  to  assist  the  chap- 
lain of  a  martyr.     Few  eyes  have  beheld 
more  mournful  visions  of  persecution  and 
bravery.     He  witnessed   the   ruin  of  the 
church   and   the    plunder   of   the    priest- 
hood ;    and  as,  in  his  manhood,  he   saw 
Taylor    driven    from    his   parsonage    into 
a  village  school,  and  Laud  from  a  palace 
to  a  block — so,  in  his  age,  he  watched  the 
departure  of  Ken  from  his  cathedral,  and 
Sancroft,   grey  with  years   and   sanctity, 
retiring  from  Lambeth  to  a  cottage-garden 
at   Fressingfield.     In   his   protracted   pil- 
grimage of  fourscore  years  and   six,  the 
changes  in  literary  taste  were  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion.     The  magnificent  system  of  elo- 
quence  which    Taylor   constructed,    after 
passing  through  the   fiery  compression  of 
Barrow,  flowed  with  diminished   richness 
into  the  smooth  good  sense  of  Tillotson. 
Beginning  with  Vandyck's  august  represen- 
tations of  knights,  and  Taylor's  criticisms 
on   Lucretius,  he   ended  with  requesting 
Burnet  to  sit  to  Kneller  for  his  portrait, 
and  talking  over  the  supper  table  to  Dryden 
about  his  translation  of  Virgil.     The  splen- 
did rhetoric   and  various  imagery  of  the 
House  of  Feasting,  and  the  seraphic  ardour 
of  the  author,  had  grown  dim  in  his  recol- 
lection when  in  1695  he  described  Stanhope 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  preachers 
he  ever  heard,  for  matter,  eloquence,  ac- 
tion, and  voice;  and  hailed  the  elevation 
to  the  primacy  of  his  "  dear  and  worthy 
friend,  Dr.  Tenison."     The  age  of  heroic 
characters  was  gone  ;  the  apostolic  crown 
emitted  a  fainter  lustre :    and  the  bustle 
of  Burnet  introduced  the  political  school 
of  theology.' 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  subject 


without  giving  a  specimen  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's eloquence,  though  puzzled  which  spe- 
cimen to  select.  Here  is  a  touch  of  the 
bishop's  sternness: — 'When  poor  Acilius 
Aviola  had  been  seized  on  by  apoplexy,  his 
friends  supposing  him  dead,  carried  him  to 
his  funeral  pile  ;  but  when  the  fire  began 
to  approach,  and  the  heat  to  warm  the 
body,  he  revived,  and  seeing  himself  en- 
circled with  general  flames,  called  out  aloud 
to  his  friends  to  rescue  not  the  dead  but  the 
living  Aviola  from  that  horrid  burning ; 
but  it  could  not  be  ;  he  only  was  restored 
from  his  sickness  to  fall  into  death,  and 
from  his  dull  disease  to  a  sharp  and  intoler- 
able torment.  Just  so  shall  the  wicked  live 
again  ;  they  shall  receive  their  souls  that 
they  may  be  a  portion  for  devils  ;  they 
shall  receive  their  bodies  that  they  may 
feel  the  everlasting  burning ;  they  shall 
see  Christ  that  "  they  may  look  on  him 
whom  they  have  pierced  ;"  and  they  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  God  passing  on  them  the 
intolerable  sentence.  They  shall  come  from 
their  g-raves  that  they  may  go  into  hell  ;  and 
live  again  that  they  may  die  for  ever^ 

L. 


[We  are  indebted  to  a  literary  friend  for 
this  sketch,  so  gracefully  written,  so  full 
of  picturesque  reminiscences  of  the  Old 
Preachers.  The  writer,  profoundly  versed 
in  the  history  of  the  stage,  is  qualified  to 
furnish  curious  information  on  the  relations 
between  the  stage  and  the  pulpit.  This 
Tract  is  principally  informative  of  the  pe-  i 
culiar  manners,  sermon-customs,  literarv  ' 
oratorical,  and  doctrinal  attainments  of'a 
class  of  men  to  whom  we  shall  have  freqnent 
occasion  to  make  historical  reference.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  quote  the  last  pas- 
sage, from  which  also  something  for  the 
hour  is  to  be  learned— for  the  bishop  who 
(when  creed-inspired)  could  thus  speak  in 
words  of  terror,  could,  as  humanity  re- 
gained her  influence,  distil  words  of  touch- 
ing tenderness.  Let  us,  therefore,  attain 
to  more  confidence  in  the  imperishable  in- 
fluence of  love,  and  as  we  give  applause  to 
his  powers,  give  also  a  tear  for  his  creed,— 
Ed.] 


*^*  The    subject  of  the    next    week's 
Tract  will  be  entitled 

The  Worth  of  Christianity, 

extracted  from  a  Review  of  the  Liberty  of 
Ancient  Nations  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  April,  1850,  contributed  by  W.  J.  L., 
which  we  present  as  an  exposition  of  Chris- 
tianity tending  to  its  Rationalisation, 
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THE  V\rORTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


Extracted  from  a  Review  of  the    'Liberty  of  Ancient  Nations,'   in 
THE  'Westminster  Review'  for  April  1850. 


BY    W.    J.    LINTON. 

[The  reader  who  peruses  the  exposition  of  the  Catholic  phase  of  Christianity  at  the 
commencement  of  this  number,  will  be  able  to  understand  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
turn  to  a  delineation  of  Christianity,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  influence 
belonging  to  it  as  a  received  fact,  should  be  given  to  the  great,  the  salutary,  the 
generous  cause  of  human  equality,  which  the  writer  enforces  with  so  much  power  that 
we  forget  the  technicalities  of  theology  which  the  article  contains — often  marring, 
as  we  think,  its  otherwise  admirable  directness.  We  quote  it  as  a  paper  as  remarkable 
for  care  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  principle  of  equality  in  connection  with  religions 
as  for  ability  in  stating  the  principle  itself — for  much  careful  research — for  accurate  and 
perfectly  reliable  report,  expressed  in  language  made  eloquent  by  a  passion  for  liberty 
(which  those  who  read  must  share),  without  which  men  are  the  mefe  automata  of 
theory,  instead  of  agents  of  progress.  Tirading  against  the  Westmifister  Review  on 
account  of  its  'infidelity,'  the  Patriot  of  the  16th  remarks,  '  An  apology  is  offered  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Review  to  the  editor  of  the  Reasoner,  "  a  weekly  philosophical 
publication,"  which  had  complained  of  the  severity  of  some  remarks  reflecting  upon  Mr. 
Richard  Carlile  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor.  "  The  editor  of  the  Rensoner  is  in 
error,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Westfninsler,  "  in  supposing  that  the  phrase  '  perfectly 
detestable  '  was  applied  to  the  philosophical  works  of  either  Paine  or  Palmer."  The 
Westminster  Heine}/)  deems  Paine  not  "perfectly  detestable,"  although  he  was  scarcely 
a  less  vulgar  scoffer  than  those  "  honest  and  fearless  "  men  whom  the  Reasoner  vindi- 
cates. In  the  descending  scale  of  profane  unbelief  we  may,  therefore,  fix  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Westminster  at  a  degree  or  two  higher  than  Paine — about  the  Belsham 
level.'  This  kind  of  comment,  usually  so  potent  to  arrest  intellectual  independence, 
will  in  no  way  move  the  Westminster  from  its  course.  And  the  article  we  quote  below 
is  also  a  record  of  the  fact  that  the  Westminster  Review — the  organ  of  our  ablest  Utili- 
tarian thinkers — gi-ves  the  influence  of  its  name  to  the  expression  of  sentiments  calcu- 
lated alike  to  rationalise  religion  and  elevate  morality. — Ed.] 


Whether  we  regard  the  caste-systems  of  within^  the  pale  of  the  nation,  but  univer- 
Egypt  and  India,  the  martial  despotism  of  sally  without.  The  Spartan  helotry,  the 
Persia,  the  rule  of  wealth  and  craft  in  Phe-  very  crypteia,  the  Jewish  slaughter  of  the 
nicia,  or  the  class-divisions  of  Greece  and  Amalekites,  variously  exemplify  the  uni- 
Rome  and  Judea,  one  obvious  characteris-  versal  idea,  not  always,  doubtless,  so  ex- 
tic  will  be  found  pervading  the  ancient  aggerated  in  its  expression — the  dogma  of 
nations  (nay,  is  found  by  our  author,  his  '  a  peculiar  people,  and  within  that  a  pecu- 
own  finger  pointing  to  the  deduction  which  liar  race,  each  more  or  less  assured  of  its 
yet  he  cannot  follow) :  that  everywhere  the  divine  establishment.  Not  in  the  super- 
social  fabric  was  built  upon  the  assumption  stitious  tenets  and  observances  of  heathen 
of  the  natural  inequality  of  man,  the  ne-  theology,  nor  in  the  absence  of  a  law  of 
cessary,  because  divinely  appointed,,  infe-  right  and  wrong,  nor  in  any  want  of  the 
riority  of  certain  races.  And  this,  not  only  higher  powers  of  humanity,  nor  in  the  fatal 
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unconsciousness  of  their  own  weakness, 
nor  in  any  difficulties — from  which  we  now 
have  exemption — thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
wider  benevolence,  nor  in  the  lack  of  such 
advantages  as  we  are  licensed  to  reap  from 
the  discovery  of  printing,  nor  in  the  utter 
inefficacy  of  all  human  toils — but  in  this 
universal  religious  dogma  of  human  ine- 
quality^ we  find  the  sufficing  reason  of  the 
imperfect  freedom  and  certain  decline  of 
the  freest  and  greatest  empires  of  antiquity. 
Here  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection,  our  present  ar- 
gument not  being  of  things  beyond  this 
mundane  life,  but  of  those  pertaining  to 
the  course  and  earthly  destinies  of  Huma- 
nity itself.  Nor  need  we  here  compare  the 
moral  teaching  of  Christianity  with  that  of 
the  famous  lawgivers  of  an  earlier  time,  to 
seek  the  difference  which  justifies  the  count 
of  human  years  from  the  coming  of  Christ. 
One  single  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith 
stands  forth  pre-eminent :  the  divine 
EQUALITY  OF  MAN.  Men's  rights,  igno- 
rantly  asserted,  contended  for  upon  no 
ground  except  that  common  both  to  right 
and  wrong,  the  ground  of  expediency,  con- 
venience, or  present  strength — these,  in 
such  manner,  had  been  urged  even  from  the 
beginning  ;  but  now  the  ground  of  right 
was  taught  as  a  religious  faith — and  in  the 
face  of  a  privileged  priesthood,  in  the  face 
of  the  divine  establishment  of  caste,  was 
proclaimed  the  sacred  and  indissoluble 
brotherhood  of  man,  through  one  equal 
Father— God.  Henceforth,  Liberty  had  a 
place  whereupon  to  stand ;  Archimedes 
could  plant  his  lever. 

Centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Buddha 
had  preached  the  same  truth ;  but  either 
the  concurrent  doctrine  of  poverty  and  re- 
nunciation, better  suited  to  Asiatic  indo- 
lence, neutralised  its  effects,  or  else,  per- 
haps, the  doctors  of  Buddhism  were  more 
successful  than  the  doctors  of  Christianity 
in  persuading  their  disciples  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  present  life,  so  render- 
ing them  content  with  a  spiritual  equality 
before  God,  careless  to  remedy  the  ine- 
quality between  man  and  man.  The  enter- 
prising nature  of  the  "West  possessed  a 
hardier  logic.  Notwithstanding  the  pas- 
sive character  of  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity, despite  the  apostolic  avoidance  of 
any  interference  with  political  systems  or 
between  the  classes  of  society  (wherefrom 
Christianity  has  been  erroneously  deemed 
by  some  even  to  countenance  the  iniquity 
of  slavery),  despite  the  reiterated  exhorta- 
tion to  submit  *  to  every  ordinance  of  man' 
—  the  dogma  of  equality  remained  at  the 
base  of  the  new  faith,  to  be  pursued  through 
all  its  bearings,  to  its  proper  end.     "When 


it  was  perceived  that  at  all  men — the  slave 
as  well  as  the  free,  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
wealthy,  the  plebeian  as  well  as  the  patri- 
cian— were  '  of  one  blood,'  the  children  of 
one  common  Father,  whose  regard  saw  only 
the  soul  of  man,,  whether  under  imperial 
purple  or  the  filth  of  trampled  rags,  then 
the  bond  of  authority,  the  idolatry  of  caste, 
was  broken.  If  the  outcast  was  as  the 
Emperor  before  God,  why  should  not  the 
poor  despised  be  the  Emperor's  .equal  upon 
earth  ?  Rome,  choosing  her  priests  from 
the  plough,  asserted  the  equality  of  man- 
kind, vindicated  the  right  of  genius  ;  and 
the  base-born  and  the  beggar  clomb  to  a 
level  with  the  kings  of  earth—  a  lesson  not 
to  be  forgotten,  even  when  the  teachers  of 
freedom  turned  to  tyranny,  faithless  to  the 
spirit  of  their  own  power.  Huss  came  next, 
bearing  the  cup  to  the  people :  what  differ- 
ence between  the  layman  and  the  priest  ? 
are  not  all  men  equal  ?  Luther  combats 
for  the  right  of  conscience  and  free  expres- 
sion ;*  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  are 
but  echoers  of  the  same  claim,  yet  not 
pushing  the  consequences  to  their  full  ex- 
tent. The  dogma  yet  advances  ;  the  tram- 
pled poor  have  turned,  and,  treading  upon 
the  necks  of  kings,  proclaim  again  that  *  all 
men  are  free  and  equal.'  Thence  to  the 
social;  'laissez-faire!'  free-trade  springs 
from  the  same  seed,  and,  the  reit-action 
against  the  hierarclial  complete,  the  oppo- 
site pole  of  communism  is  reached.  Yet 
the  external  world  is  as  of  old  ;  hardly  in 
one  little  corner  of  Europe  (and  America 
has  but  imitated  the  Spartan  castes)  is  the 
Christian  equality  formalised,  or  openly  ac- 
knowledged ;  society,  as  in  heathenest 
days,  maintains  its  old  fatal  divisions  of 
freemen  and  governed ,  or  rich  and  poor — 
a  still  less  tolerable  establishment.  In 
one  or  other  of  the  decayed  nations  may  be 
found  the  types  of  our  '  improved'  institu- 
tions. But  who  sees  not  that  the  days  are 
numbered  ?  The  world  leaps  not  from 
change  to  change,  but  slowly  and  cautiously 
steps  through  long  ages  of  transition, 
wherein  the  many-featured  experiment  of 
the  new  is  tried.  So  the  "wisdom  of  the 
past  accumulates,  and  the  world  has  never 
to  re-learn  its  lesson.  So,  bit  by  bit,  the 
lesson  of  equality  htis  been  spelled,  till  it 
is  well-nigh  learned.  Many  a  word  may 
be  misunderstood  until  the  whole  sentence 
shall  be  mastered  ;  but  at  length,  tried  in 
every  way,  equality  is  recognised  as  true — 
not,  indeed,  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means,  the 
base  of  the  world's  building,  the  reason  for 
the  universal  freedom,  and  liberty,  hence- 

*  Luther  'would  have  the  Christian  free,  but 
the  man  a  slave ;  he  urges  to  revolts  of  conscience, 
and  condemns  those  of  misery.' — Louis  Blanc. 
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forth  acknowledged  the  inalienable  birth- 
right of  mankind,  the  political  lesson  of 
Christianity  is  accomplished  ;  the  evening 
and  the  morning  complete  another  day ; 
and  again  a  new  era  dawns  upon  the  unsa- 
tisfied hopes,  the  toils,  the  progression  of 
Humanity. 

For,  seeing  that  equality  is  not  the  end, 
and  (despite  the  ill-arranged,  because 
inconsequent,  formula  of  '  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity')  not  even  a  possible  result 
of  liberty  (as  the  experience  of  antiquity 
has  informed  us),  but  indeed  its  beginning 
and  foundation  divinely  laid,  the  very  soil 
of  liberal  culture  — seeing  necessarily  also 
that  liberty  is  not  an  end  but  a  means,  its 
true  significance  being  none  other  than  un- 
checked opportunity  of  growth — it  follows, 
that  mankind,  though  they  establish  their 
just  freedom  upon  the  only  true  and  endur- 
ing basis,  win  therefrom  no  title  to  imme- 
diate rest,  as  though  their  triumph  had 
snatched  a  millenium  from  eternity,  or  ran- 
somed from  traditionary  tombs  the  pleasant 
garden  of  content.  God's  angels.  Memory 
and  Hope,  for  ever  bar  the  paradise  of  un- 
plucked  knowledge  ;  and,  endowing  us  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  promises  of 
glorious  worth  unknown  as  yet,  with  flam- 
ing swords,  lighting  the  night  of  time, 
point  to  the  Future  as  the  only  goal  of  man. 
As  man  lives  not  for  himself  alone,  but  also 
for  his  fellows,  so  generation  after  genera- 
tion lives  and  acts  for  those  that  follow — 
even  as  a  father  for  his  children.  Not  for 
present  enjoyment,  albeit   cheerfulness   is 

{)resent  joy,  the  passage  of  beauty  a  de- 
ight  for  ever,  and  the  very  pain  of  the 
martyr's  wreath  of  thorn  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  his  serenity  of  soul — yet, 
not  for  enjoyment,  but  for  works  of  future 
worth,  man's  life  springs  upward  from  the 
earth,  like  a  blade  of  wheat-grass  appointed 
toward  the  harvest.  And  here  we  tread 
upon  the  forethrown  shadow  of  that  new 
era  of  which  we  spoke— the  era  of  organi- 
sation for  the  sake  of  progress,  that  the 
free  growth  of  men  may  be  ordered  to  a 
more  abtmdant  garnering.  Christianity 
has  no  special  instruction  here :  nor  need 
any  marvel  thereat,  calling  to  mind  its  aim, 
before  considered — not  the  inculcation  of  a 
political  system  (void  of  that  as  of  lessons 
in  mechanics  or  the  economy  of  wealth), 
nor  the  establishment  of  order,  but  rather 
the  breaking  down  of  the  inequality  of 
caste,  and  of  the  abused  authority  of  ty- 
rannical, and,  we  might  add,  patriarchal 
ages,  for  the  revenging  of  right,  the  right 
of  the  individual — redeeming  the  souls  of 
men  by  the  faith  that  they  are  amenable  to 
none  but  God.  All  that  fusion  and  blind 
obedience  could  accomplish,  the  empires 


had  achieved.  Of  a  horde  of  slaves,  the 
Christian  religion — the  faith  which  places 
the  lowest  man  in  immediate  relation  to 
God — has  made,  or  yet  shall  make,  a  race 
of  men ;  the  gospel  of  equal  freedom  be- 
comes manifest  to  all,  slavery  is  thenceforth 
impossible,  and  the  religion  of  two  thou- 
sand years  completes  its  cycle.  Neverthe- 
less, the  past  contained  within  it  the  germ 
of  the  future,  as  some  grain  of  patriarchal 
wheat  the  germ  of  many  harvests.  From 
man's  divine  origin  in  God  proceeds,  logi- 
cally, his  equal  destiny  towards  God  ;  the 
unity  of  God  is  the  unity  of  Humanity. 
Again,  as  in  the  era  of  redemption,  the 
religious  dogma  is  needed.  Again  we  look 
to  the  Divine  unity,  that  the  powers  of 
freemen  may  not  be  scattered  ;  but  that 
their  lives  may  know  their  common  pur- 
pose. A  Goethe  may  evidence  the  height 
of  individual  achievement,  yet  at  the  same 
time  warn  us,  like  some  sea-girt  beacon, 
from  his  solitary  rock,  from  the  barrenness 
of  that  intellectual  grandeur  whose  alpha 
and  omega  was  the  littleness  of  self.  Infa- 
mous in  acquirement,  and,  though  crowned 
with  choicest  blooms  of  egotism,  not  com- 
parable in  our  esteem  with  some  ignorant 
unnoticeable  Curtius,  |(lnging  himself  in 
vainest  sacrifice  into  the  abyss.  The  spirit 
of  Roman  patriotism  was  true  within  its 
own  limits  ;  and  the  Grecian  oath — '  I  will 
labour  to  make  my  country  great  and  glo- 
rious'-*worthy  of  undying  echoes.  Where 
Greek  and  Roman  failed  was  in  this:—: 
they  mistook  the  false  greatness  for  the 
true :  not  seeing,  because  they  had  not 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  human  brother- 
hood, that  their  country  was  but  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  circled  world,  its  glory  re- 
lative to  that,  and  that  all  the  component 
parts  of  their  country  must  be  also  great 
and  glorious.  Not  that  noble  individuals 
could  not  be  formed  in  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
but  that  there  was  no  care  that  all  should 
be  noble,  because  there  was  no  recognition 
of  equality  and  its  sublime  consequence  — 
that  the  world's  crown  is  not  complete 
till  every  human  being  contributes  thereto 
by  fulfilment  of  the  equal  duty  of  nobility 
and  worth.  For  every  thing  has  its  place. 
Not  more  surely  is  this  our  globe  needed 
to  complete  the  harmony  of  the  solar 
chorus,  than  every  man  is  necessary  to  the 
perfect  song  of  an  ordered  Humanity  ;  and 
as  each  world  has  its  appointed  orbit,  so 
have  races  of  men,  and  men  within  their 
races,  each  among  his  kind,  their  special 
spheres  wherein  to  work,  their  native  walks 
of  duty,  traced  by  God,  however  a  reac- 
tionary cosmopolitanism,  falsely  judging  a 
true  patriotism  and  national  organisation 
from  inference  of  the  untaught  narrowness 
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of  mere  patriotic  antagonisms,  may  dispute 
our  reasoning.  To  apprehend  this  veritable 
consequence  of  the  divine  equality  of  man, 
to  build  up  our  whole,  being  through  the 
most  perfect  growth  of  liberty,  with  under- 
standing of  this  duty  of  patriotism,  from 
perception  of  tJie  need  and  value  of  such 
an  union  and  natural  organisation  for  the 
better  performance  of  our  nation's  mission 
in  the  world,  studious  that  our  well-cul- 
tured lives  be  wise  and  strong,  both  to 
comprehend  in  what  consists  the  real  great- 
ness and  glory  of  our  race,  and  that  they 
may  be  trained  to  such  athletic  mastery  as 
may  realise  our  vows— this  is  a  patriotism 
worthy  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  the 
nobleness  of  old,  exceeding  it  in  holiness 
of  origin,  and  further-reaching  in  its  aim  ; 
this  is  the  true  learning  of  the  moral  of  the 
Ancient  Poem.  The  individual  in  the 
Nation,  the  Nation  for  Humanity,  Huma- 
nity toward  God.  As  hour  follows  hour  in 
the  restless  march  of  Time,  so  the  religious 
dogma  of  Humanity  shall  follow  the  esta- 
blished faith  in  the  divine  Equality  of 
Man.  ^ 

'■  Where  is  this  goodly  tower  of  a  Com- 
monwealth, whicl^he  English  boasted  they 
would  build  to  overshadow  kings,  and  be 
another   Rome  in  the  West  ?'*     Where  is 
the  Miltonic  fervour  that   should  carry  a 
man  into  the  market-place,  to  repeat  the 
question  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
has  found  no  answer  ?  May  not  even  some 
unpatriotic  apology  be  due,  to  deprecate 
the  astonished  wrath  of  those  with  whom 
*  duty'  is  the  craft  by  which  they  have  their 
wealth,  whose  '  neighbour'  is  the  commer- 
cial correspondent,  whose  '  country'  is  the 
place  of  gain  ?  With  such,  who  are  without 
God   in  the  world,  though  we  undervalue 
not  their  material  acquisitions,  we  waste 
not   time   or  words.     But  where   are   the 
young  men  of  England  ?     Where  are  the 
hearts  that  have  not  ceased  to  beat,  the 
brows  yet  wreathed  with  the  aspiring  flush, 
at  the  song  of  the  olden  heroism  ?     Is  the 
highest  praise  of  Isocrates  a  charm  to  none  ? 
— is    the    olive    crown  worthless    in    our 
western   eyes  ?     Is    the    generosity   of    a 
classical  education  80  set  at  nought,  or  sown 
in  barrenness,  that  Greek  and  Roman  lore 
produce  no  fruit  in  active  years  ?     Or  to 
what  purpose  do  we  study,  if  we  must  con- 
tinue the  painful  iteration  of  the  convicted 
errors  of  the  past  ?— suicidally  dividing  our 
country  into   the  free  and   the  bond,   the 
governing  and  the  governed  ;  widening  the 
desperate  distance  between  the  wealthy  and 
the    poor,   between    the   waster   and    the 

♦  Milton's  Easy  and  Ready  Way  to  establish  a 
Free  Commonwealth. 


worker ;  trampling  colonies  and  conquered 
lands  into  impoverishment,  and  abasement, 
and  discontent,  deeper  than  any  vassalage 
exacted  by  the  haughtiness  of  Rome  ;  and 
isolating  ourselves  from  the  world,  not  as 
the  Jew  of  old,  in  jealous  care  for  God, 
but  in  dishonourable  denial  of  duty,  of  any 
relationship  to    our  brethren   under  God. 
Since  our  elders  hide  themselves  in  the  deep 
and  formal  furrows  of  roads  long  travelled 
by   disaster,   and   no   longer  see   or  care 
whither  they  are  going,  will  not  our  young 
men  try,  at  least,  to  discover  our  course  .f* 
Is   it  toward  the  doom  of  other  years  ? 
Have  we,  once  foremost  among  the  peoples, 
yet  to  learn  the  very  beginning  of  liberty  ? 
yet  to  ground  ourselves  in  the*  rudiments  of 
humane  philosophy  ?  yet  to  stammer  con- 
fusedly ere  we  can  pronounce  the  Christian 
Equality  ?     Is  it  for  the  poor  and  the  un- 
learned alone  to  struggle  for  the  place  of 
manhood,  the  right  of  citizenship,  where- 
upon alone  the  duty  of  a  citizen  can  be 
fulfilled,  for  the  nation's  and  the  world's 
good  ?—  or  is  it  not  rather  the  duty  of  those 
whose  minds  have  been  fed  with  the  stores 
of  the  ages'  wisdom,  upon  whose  souls  the 
words  of  ancient  worth  have   fallen,  like 
light  from  passing  wings,  wakening  their 
thoughts  with  melody  — is  it  not  their  duty 
to  lead  the  advance  of  the  present  towards 
those  eminences  prophesied  by  former  en- 
deavour ?     Are  we  in  the  decrepitude  of 
England's  life,  doomed  to  suffer  the  igno- 
minious death  appointed  to  all  peoples  that 
build  their  well-being   upon'  the  unstable 
sand  of  unjust  institutions  ?  oris  there  yet 
valour  enough  among  us  to  regenerate  the 
time,  to  lift  again  toward  heaven  the  banner 
of  a  nation's  hope  ?     '  Methinks   I  see  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  arousing  herself 
like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as 
an   eagle   muing  her  mighty   youth,    and 
kindling   her  undazzled    eyes  at   the   full 
mid-day  beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her 
long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
heavenly  radiance.'*     For  there  is  vigour 
yet  in  our  old  Saxon  race,  and  power  to 
raise    once    more  the   lingering   sound    of 
English  worthiness — if,  loyal  to  the  past, 
our  youth  will  dare  to  worship  Hope  and 
Virtue,  so  building  up  their  lives  as  beau- 
tiful columns  for  the  temple  of  our  England's 
glory,    upon   whose   altar    an    honourable 
priesthood  shall  offer  acceptable  sacrifices, 
heroic  offerings  to  the  Future,  to  Humanity, 
to  God— the  Eternal. 


1^=^  The  next  Tract  will  be  '  Confes- 
sions from  the  Christian  Camp,'  by  H.L.H 
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CONFESSIONS  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAMP. 


Happy  days  when  *  we  used  to  play  at 
fighting/  when  we  read  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
creeping  stealthily  along  by  the  rock  to 
catch  glimpses  of  savages  dining  off  human 
dainties  ;  when  we  read,  too,  of  Alfred  en- 
tering the  Danish  camp  in  guise  of  a  min- 
strel to  learn  the  designs  of  the  invaders, 
and  what  was  said  of  himself  behind  the 
scenes  ;  how  we  longed  to  be  the  hero,  how 
the  burning  ardour  for  adventure  arose 
within  us,  and  we  sought  wistfully  with 
eager  eyes  to  find  somewhere  in  the  world 
arovmd  the  footprints  of  temerity,  listening 
breathlessly  even  in  the  nightgloom  for  the 
sound  of  their  creation,  doubting  not  '  the 
deeds  that  we  would  do  or  die.'  Alas  for 
the  days  of  our  youth  when  we  really  be- 
lieved there  were  secrets,  secrets  worth 
knowing,  when  we  had  faith  in  the  invis- 
ible, in  Jins  and  Dwarfs,  and  Fairies  and 
hobgobblins,  from  one  or  other  of  whom 
we,  in  the  consciousness  we  possessed  in 
common  with  the  rising  generation,  of 
being  '  born  with  a  mission,'  expected  to 
receive  by  particular  favour,  some  im- 
portant communication,  '  one  that  would 
make  a  man  of  us  : '  changed ,  all  is  changed ! 
"Who  believes  yet  in  secrets  P  who  ever 
'  now-a-days'  whispers  to  us  with  appalling 
import,  '  Now  mind,  be  sure  you  don't  tell, 
I  promised  not  to  say  a  word  to  any  one, 
and  'tis  as  much  as  my  tongue's  worth  if 
'twas  known?'  There  is  now  no  secret 
made  of  secrecy;  even  our  diplomatists 
confess  that  diplomacy  is  but  the  syno- 
nyme  of  duplicity ;  secret-hatching  is  so 
rapid  that  we  are  in  doubt  where  it  began 
*  to  be  or  not  to  be;'  it  perplexes  us  like 
the  puzzle  of  determining  that  fine  point 
where  the  monkey  merges  into  the  man. 
State  secrets  do  not  await  the  dowdy  ma- 
ternity of  Downing-street,  they  are  incu- 
bated in  'the  editor's  box'  with  Cantelonic 
celerity  ;  court  mysteries  are  exploded  at 
a  pen's  point ;  the  sorry  incognito  of  John 
Smith  conceals  nothing  one  would  go  out 
of  the  way  to  see  ;  the  people  cannot  keep 
so  much  as  the  secresy  of  want  and  wretch- 
edness and  despair,  the  Morning  Chromcle 
knows  all  about  it,  and  blabs  it  on  'Change 
and  in  drawing-rooms,  getting  small  thanks 
for  its  gratuitous  inquisitiveness.  Where 
the  author,  we  would  ask,  and  we  speak 


feelingly,  where  the  author  who  can  keep 
secrets  ?  The  novelist  cannot  write  the 
third  volume  of  his  new  novel  but  some 
ubiquitous  printer's  devil  has  fingered  the 
MS.,  filched  the  hazy,  embrj-onic  nehulse- 
plan  of  the  two  later,  namely,  the  second 
and  first  volumes,  from  his  sleeping  brain, 
and  published  full  particulars  of  the  forth- 
coming birth  to  all  the  world.  'Tis  a  sad 
confession,  alas,  that  the  secret  of  all  this 
preamble  must  come  out,  a  sad  unwilling 
confession — secrets  are  all  used  up  !  We 
have  *  Heaven  Opened'  and '  Hell  Opened,' 
and  we  know  a  Yankee  down  west  who  has 
laid  hold  on  '  The  Fag-  End  of  Eternity.'' 
What  more  has  the  Amateur  Theologistic 
Spy  to  discover  ?  We  perpetrated,  in  some 
darkness  of  our  mind,  an  inroad  into  the 
Christian  camp,  anticipating  in  our  '  pro- 
phetic soul'  the  praises  of  our  prowess, 
and,  lo !  we  are  forestalled,  provokingly 
shelved.  They  make  no  secret  of  their 
state !  They  circulate  their  own  despatches, 
prompted,  we  suppose,  by  despair  at  the 
omniscience  of  mesmerists  and  electric 
telegraphs,  and  so,  eager  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  the  captains  and  generals, 
surpliced  and  unsurpliced,  are  all  foremost, 
like  forty  boys  in  a  school  exclaiming  in  a 
chaos  of  emxilative  energy,  '  Please,  sir,  I 
spoked  first.'  Out  of  so  many,  how  are 
we  to  decide  priority  ?  out  of  Binneys,  and 
Cummings,  and  Campbells,  and  Whateleys, 
and  Chalmers,  and  Jameses,  and  Stowells, 
and — truly  there  are  other  perplexities 
than  Teufelsdrockh  paper-bags. 

Let  the  reader  forgive  us  ;  despatches  we 
know  are  dry  reading,  the  parsonic  espe- 
cially, but  we  have  no  help  for  it ;  having 
no  secret  original  information  to  publish  we 
republish  the  manifestoes  of  the  camp. 

DESPATCH  THE    FIRST. 

'  As  regards  infidelity,  there  never  was 
an  age  since  the  flood  in  which  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  human  race  were  disbe- 
lievers. Were  the  great  apostles  of  infi- 
delity, Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  to  look  up 
from  the  dead,  how  would  they  be  astonished 
at  the  success  of  their  labours — a  whole 
continent  converted,  for  we  affirm  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  Europe  at  this  moment 
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are  atheists.  With  what  restless  energy 
has  this  spirit  been  propagating  itself  these 
thirty  years  past.' — The  Seventh  Vial, 

Our  next  despatch  is  from  Gilfillan,  and 
is  extracted  from  his  paper,  labelled  '  Ster- 
ling.' As  240  pence  are  represented  in  one 
sovereign,  so  we  opine  a  multitude  of  voices 
are  represented  in  his.  He  has  condensed 
the  currency  of  popular  opinion,  and  gives 
an  able  summary  of  what  we  purposed  col- 
lecting from  other  paper-bags.  Some  pas- 
sages are  omitted  from  consecutive  order, 
since  our  object  is  to  present  not  the  Gilfil- 
lanism  of  Gilfillan,  but  the  Jeremiad  of 
Jerusalem.  The  tone  is  similar  in  other 
memoranda  before  us,  the  writers  agreeing 
that  the  world  really  does  move  ;  they  re- 
cognise the  realities  around  them,  how  that 
the  tide  of  unbelief  rises  to  the  very  feet 
of  the  Captain  of  their  Salvation,  and  its 
proud  waves  are  not  stayed  ;  they  acknow- 
ledge that  the  press  is  fast  superseding  the 
pulpit — they  believe  and — of  course  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment,  execute  the 
peccavi  shake — tremble, 

DESPATCH    THE    SECOND. 

He  addresses  himself  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  causes  inducing  '  that  strange  new 
form  of  scepticism  which  has  seized  so 
many  of  our  higher  minds.'  *  An  over- 
stress  was  long  laid  by  the  defenders  of 
Christianity  upon  its  external  evidences. 
The  effects  of  this  have  been  pernicious  in 
various  ways.  It  could  not  be  disguised 
that  many  who  defended  with  the  utmost 
success  the  external  evidences  were,  if  not 
secret  sceptics,  strangers  to  the  living  in- 
fluence and  disbelievers  in  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  Such  were  Lardner, 
"Watson,  Priestley,  Wakefield,  and  Paley. 
They  first  threw  away  the  kernel  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  did  desperate  battle  in 
defence  of  the  empty  shell.  Never  were 
walls  and  bulwarks  containing  nothing 
more  heroically  defended.  The  school  of 
Warburton  and  Hurd  indeed  were  of  a 
more  Christian  class,  but  their  polemical 
bitterness  and  personal  arrogance  were  in- 
tolerable. Even  the  successful  defence  of 
the  evidences  seemed  a  poor  exploit  when 
it  was  confessedly  considered  inadequate 
to  impress  the  vital  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  mind — stopping  it  might 
be  the  mouths,  but  not  opening  the  hearts 
of  its  ad  versaries,  whom  it  drove  away  from 
instead  of  drawing  into  the  city  of  God ; 
and  the  loud  cheers  which  followed  each 
victory  over  a  desperate  but  unconvinced 
foe  sounded  harsh  and  horrible,  as  were  one 
to  encore  the  plunge  of  a  lost  spirit  into 
the  abyss.  If  external  were  the  principal 
if  not  the  sole  proofs  of  Christianity,  what 
became   of  the  belief  of  the  majority  of 


Christians  to  whom  these  evidences  were 
unknown,  or  who  at  least  were  quite  inca- 
pable of  estimating  the  true  nature  and 
weight  of  the  argument  founded  upon 
them  ?  If  their  belief  was  worthless,  must 
not  then  Christianity  be  baseless  and  worth- 
less too  ?  If  it  was  not,  what  a  slur  on 
those  elaborate  evidences  which  in  no  in- 
stance could  reach  a  result  which  was  daily 
attained  by  thousands  without  any  external 
evidence  at  all !  What  was  the  utmost 
value  of  external  evidences  ?  Not  to  pro- 
duce demonstrative  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  only  a  very  high  degree 
of  probability.  But  is  the  soul  with  all 
its  eternal  issues  to  depend  upon  a  question 
of  degrees  of  less  and  more,  of  a  few  grains 
above  or  scruples  below  ?  Is  there  no 
straighter,  higher,  nobler  road  to  convic- 
tion ?  May  there  not  be  a  voice  within  us 
corresponding  with  a  voice  in  Christianity-, 
changing  a  faltering  "perhaps"  into  a 
loud,  confident,  and  commanding  *'  it  is,  it 
must  be  so  ?"  Thus  felt  Pascal,  and  it  is 
the  true  history  of  his  faith.  He  did  not, 
as  Cousin  pretends,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
gulf  of  universal  scepticism  to  which  his 
thoughts  and  researches  were  leading  him, 
and  where  he  knew  perdition  weltered  at 
the  bottom,  turn  back  and  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  implicit  faith,  which  like 
a  nurse  a  child,  had  followed  him  to  the 
brink.  No,  but  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
mon evidences  of  Christianity  as  demon- 
strative^ he  leaned  down  and  listened  to  the 
hidden  river  of  his  own  spirit  as  echoing 
the  voice  of  inspiration,  and  it  became  to 
him  an  oracle,  a  proof  unutterable,  an  ar- 
gument unstateable  in  human  terms,  only 
to  be  written  oiit  in  soul-cypher,  and  to  be 
fully  read  by  the  eye  of  the  soul.  Pascal 
felt  the  utmost  value  of  external  evi- 
dence ;  he  believed  that  it  made  the  truth 
of  Christianity  highly  probable,  nay,  pro- 
bable in  the  highest  degree,  though  the 
highest  degree  of  probability  is  still  of 
course  remote  from  absolute  mathematical 
certainty.  But  there  are  others  who  look 
upon  the  evidences  pro  and  con  as  nearly 
balancing  each  other,  and  what  for  them  is 
to  turn  the  scale  ?  Nay,  there  are  some 
who  conscientiously  think  that  after  all 
Paley  and  Watson  have  written,  the  evi- 
dences con  outweigh  the  evidences  pro ; 
and  what  can  our  boasted  external  argu- 
mentations do  any  more  for  them  ?  Thus 
has  external  evidence  in  a  great  measure 
failed  of  securing  its  object,  and  has  by 
this  felt  failure  produced  in  many  of  our 
present  thinkers  the  form  of  scepticism  we 
now  describe  and  deplore. 

'  A  second  cause  of  our  recent  refined 
scepticism  may  be  found  in  the  narrow. 
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bigoted,  and  unworthy  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  prevail,  in  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  are  retained,  in  the  fury  with 
which  they  are  defended,  and  in  the  con- 
trast thus  presented  to  the  liberal  and 
fluent  motion  of  the  general  age.  Reli- 
gious authorship  may  be  taken  as  a  correct 
index  of  the  general  state  of  religious  cul- 
ture and  progress.  Now  this  has  decidedly 
improved  since  John  Foster  wrote  his  first 
essays,  where  he  so  sternly  characterises  a 
large  proportion  of  its  writings,  where  he 
speaks  of  "one  writer  who  seems  to  value 
religion  as  an  assassin  his  dagger,  and  for 
the  same  reason — of  another  who  in  all  his 
motions  is  clad  with  sheets  of  lead — of  a 
third,  from  whose  vulgar  illuminations  of 
religious  themes  you  are  excessively  glad 
to  escape  into  the  solemn  twilight  of  faith 
— and  of  a  fourth,  who  represents  the  deity 
as  a  dreadful  king  of  furies,  whose  domin- 
ion is  overshadowed  by  vengeance,  whose 
music  is  the  cries  of  his  victims,  and  whose 
glory  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  the  ruin 
of  his  own  creation. " 

*  For  such,  perhaps,  we  might  now  search 
our  religious  literature  in  vain;*  but  we 
could  point  out  some  curious  specimens 
still  extant ;  here  a  writer  who  would  sa- 
crifice all  the  records  of  creation  to  the  ar- 
bitrary interpretation  of  a  Hebrew  particle ; 
there  another  who,  in  order  to  prove  Chris- 
tianity the  most  excellent  of  the  sciences, 
raves  like  a  maniac  against  all  science,  and 
cares  less  for  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars^  than 
for  a  tallow  candle  glimmering  in  the  corner 
of  a  conventicle  ;  a  third  propounding  the 
horrible  doctrine  that  if  you  are  not  im- 
mersed in  water  you  must  be  immersed  in 
everlasting  fire  ;  a  fourth  turning  the  Bible 
into  a  padlock  on  the  chains  of  the  slave  ; 
a  fifth  seeking  to  excommunicate  from  fire 
and  water  here,  and  from  water  hereafter, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  amiable,  albeit 
misled,  men  of  the  age,  who  came  an  in- 
vited and  unassuming  stranger  to  our  shores ; 
a  sixth  hanging  around  the  majestic  form 
of  Christianity  a  dirty  finery  picked  up 
from  the  cast-off  clothes  of  second-rate 
poets,  and  sinking  the  mother  tongue  of 
heaven  into  the  sickly  whine  of  a  mendi- 
cant, as  though  Isaiah  had  become  an  old 
Jewish  clothesman ;  a  seventh  indulging 
while  defending  religion  in  the  worst  of 
human  passions  and  language,  as  if  rancour 
and  want  of  charity  and  spleen  could  be 
baptised  and  consecrated  to  Christ's  service 
— as  if  the  raven  perched  on  Noah's  ark 
were  not  a  raven,  a  bird  of  foul  feeding 
and  bad  omen  still ;  an  eighth  peppering 

•  The  Printer's  Devil  begs  to  reier  Mr.  GilfiUan 
to  the  vork  '  Hell  Opened  to  Christians,'  now  re- 
publishing in  Loudon. 


bad  poems  with  religion  to  make  them  sell ; 
and  a  ninth  talking  of  the  fearful  secrets  of 
future  punishment  as  coolly  as  if  he  also 
were  not  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and 
who,  perhaps,  goes  smacking  his  lips  from 
the  side  of  the  great  universe-darkening- 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast!  Add 
to  this  the  deluges  of  commonplace  issuing 
in  the  form  of  religious  pamphlets  and 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  the  thousand 
narrow  and  fierce  controversial  productions 
which  each  month  spawns,  and  conceive  of 
the  three-piled  disgust  which  in  so  many  of 
the  refined  and  intellectual  darkens  into  a 
deeper  feeling  and  provokes  the  cry,  "  If 
this  be  religion,  better  scepticism,  pan- 
theism, atheism  itself." 

'  This,  indeed,  thank  God,  is  not  reli- 
gion. But  it  must  bear  the  reproach  of 
having  turned  many  away  who  otherwise 
would  have  come  near.  There  are  other 
causes  which  might  have  been  illustrated, 
such  as  the  divided  and  unhappy  state  of 
the  church — the  contempt  and  prejudice 
entertained  by  many  Christians  for  science 
and  letters — the  piece  of  well  or  ill  adjusted 
mechanism  to  which  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try has  been  reduced — the  superiority  which 
the  press  has  acquired  over  the  pulpit— the 
political  spirit  which  our  churches  of  all 
kinds  have  been  led  to  cherish— and  the 
infection  of  German,  and  in  general  of  con- 
tinental, modes  of  thought  and  speech. 
But  prominent  above  all  stands  the  enemy 
within  the  camp — the  ghastly  fact  that 
Christianity  has  not  the  vital  hold  over  men 
which  it  formerly  possessed — that  we  are 
now  rather  haunted  by  its  ghost  than 
warned  by  its  presence— that  formality,  me- 
chanism, and  a  thousand  other  evil  influ- 
ences have  crushed  and  choked  it — and 
that  its  extension,  however  wide  and  rapid , 
will  in  all  probability  extend  its  evils  at  even 
a  greater  ratio  than  its  advantages — propa- 
gate more  tares  than  wheat.  We  unite  our 
feeble  voice  with  that  of  Chalmers  and 
James  and  Binney,  in  proclaiming  this 
alarming  state  of  matters.  It  were  long  to 
trace  all  the  causes  of  this  sad  spectacle, 
which  justs  amounts  to — the  church  inferior 
to  the  world  in  culture,  in  gentlemanly 
feeling,  in  Christian  charity ;  but  such  is 
the  fact,  and  prodigious  the  mischief  which 
is  springing  from  it.  It  cannot  now  be 
concealed  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
mind  of  the  country — of  those  who  make 
our  laws,  who  distribute  our  justice,  whose 
eloquence  fills  our  courts,  whose  talent 
informs  our  press,  whose  energy  inspirits 
our  business,  whose  genius  animates  our 
higher  literature,  whose  beneficence  sup- 
ports our  charities,  and  whose  beauty, 
taste,  and  accomplishments  decorate  and 


m 
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refine  our  society,  have  travelled  away  from 
churches  and  resigned  faith  in  creeds,  and 
that  this  they  have  done  principally  because 
the  charm  and  the  power  which  were  wont 
to  detain  them  there  have  departed.  Pa- 
thetic the  unseen  Ichabod  inscribed  on  the 


tlements  be  trodden  down?  between  the 
activity  of  foes  and  the  supineness  of 
friends,  must  they  perish  ?  No  ;  vain  is, 
perhaps,  the  help  of  man,  but  we  too  will 
look  above.     We  will  turn  our  eyes  to  the 

--*  ^^,^i*i„yi*  1UOV.11UCVJ  v^ix  i-iit     hills  whence   our   aid    is   expected.     Our 

fallen   cathedral  —  more  pensive   still  the     grand  hope  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  world 
Here  God  once  dueW — visible  through  the     and  the  church  has  long  lain  in  the  un- 


'through 

moonlight  of  meditation  on  the  chambers 
of  the  soul  in  ruins  ;  but  most  sorrowful  of 
all  the  sight  of  a  large  assembly  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  where  all  the  elegance, 
splendour,  light,  decency  of  deportment, 
eloquence  of  speaker — where  sympathetic 
thrill,  awful  shadow,  heaving  breasts,  and 
bursting  tears  themselves,  will  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  One  is  absent,  and  that  place 
is  no  mure^  dreadful  with  his  presence,  nor 
glorious  with  his  grace— our  churches  de- 
serted, not  of  worshippers,  but  of  God. 
We  must  take  up  anew  a  voice  of  warning 
— the  voice  of  him  who  saw  the  apocalypse. 
There  is  coming  upon  the  church  a  current 
of  doubt ;  deeper  far  and  darker  than  ever 
swelled  against  her  before — a  current  strong 
in  learning,  crested  with  genius,  strenujous 
yet  calm  in  progress.  It  seems  the  last 
grand  trial  of  the  truth  of  our  faith. 
Against  the  battlements  of  Zion  a  motley 
throng  have  gathered  themselves  together. 
Unitarians,  atheists,  pantheists,  doubters 
— open  foes,  secret  foes,  and  bewildered 
friends  of  Christianity,  are  all  in  the  field, 
although  no  trumpet  has  openly  been 
blown,  and  no  charge  publicly  sounded. 
There  are  the  old  desperadoes  of  infidelity 
— the  last  followers  of  Paine  and  Voltaire; 
there  is  the  soberer  and  stolider  Owen,  and 
his  now  scanty  and  sleepy  troop  ;  there 
follow  the  communists  of  France,  a  fierce 


changed  and  unchangeable  love  of  Christ.' 
— GilfiUan's  Literary  Portraits.  Second 
Series. 

Here  endeth  the  second  despatch.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  apologise  for  our 
inability  to  arrive  at  a  trinity. 

Ere  we  part,  we  have  to  communicate 
the  contents  of  a  small  scrap  of  paper, 
which,  though  not  belonging  to  the  above 
despatch,  somehow  came  to  us  along  with 
it.  This  sweet  morsel  bears  no  marks  of 
being  put  forth  officially  ;  indeed,  as  we 
leave  our  readers  to  judge,  its  character 
will  not  bear  such  documentary  connection 
— it  appears  rather  to  be  a  private  memo- 
randum of  the  reverend  author,  which  slipt 
in  some  strangewise  into  the  printer's  hand. 

'  The  great  crime  of  this  poem  (Byron's 
Cain)  is  not  that  its  hero  utters  blasphe- 
mies, but  that  you  shut  it  with  a  doubt 
whether  those  blasphemies  be  not  true.' 

Yet  with  such  an  admission  Gilfillan  re- 
tains office  —  the  ministry  don't  resign 
'  now-a-days.'  We  shall  have  to  recant 
our  assertion  of  the  extinction  of  secrets, 
for  there  is  one  remaining,  the  secret  of  an 
author's  meaning.  Gilfillan  makes  re- 
curring reference,  as  of  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, to  '  a  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God.' 

Man  of  God  !  God-man  !  fat  and  oily  ! 
Who  on  earth  can  unveil  this  oracle,  set 
down  in  black  and  white — this  mystery  in 


but  disorderly  crew  ;  the  commentators  of    a  printer's  winding-sheet  ?     We  can  only 
Germany  come,  too,  with  pickaxes  in  their    '-       '  •      •  -    .        ... 


hands,  crying,  "  Raze  it,  raze  it  to  its 
foundations."  Then  you  see  the  garde 
mobile,  the  vicious  and  the  vain  youth  of 
Europe  ;  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fight 
hangs,  cloudy  and  uncertain,  a  small  but 
select  band,  whose  wavering  surge  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  dark  and  lofty  crests  of 
Carlyle  and  Emerson.  Their  swords  are  a 
thousand,  their  purposes  various  ;  in  this, 
however,  all  agree,  that  historical  Chris- 
tianity ought  to  go  down  before  advancing 
civilisation.  While  thus  the  foeman  is  ad- 
vancing, what  is  Zion  about  ?  Shame  and 
alas !  her  towers  are  well  nigh  unguarded  ; 
her  watchmen  have  deserted  their  stations, 
and  are  either  squabbling  in  her  streets 
with  each  other  or  have  fallen  fast  asleep. 
Some  are  railing  at  the  enemy  from  the 
safest  towers.  Many  are  singing  psalms, 
few  are  standing  to  their  arms. 

'  Shall,  then,  these  old  and  glorious  bat- 


liken  him  to — a  forlorn  likeness  we  confess 
— to  Fee-Foo-Fum,whom  our  childish  ima- 
gination figured  in  some  such  rotund  re- 
semblance, delegated  with  the  omnipotence 
of  millstone-jaws.  We  are  assured  that 
there  is  a  machine  lately  invented,  by  which 
Latin  hexameter  verses  may  be  composed 
with  unerring  accuracy,  of  sounder  con- 
struction than  those  of  brain-workman- 
ship, and  not  more  liable  to  the  absence  of 
sense.  The  little  ray  of  hope  that  we  were 
not  to  be  quite  bereft  of  food  for  our  natu- 
ral predilection  to  the  mysterious  in  the 
inward  call  of  being  a  Revealer — that  little 
ray  is  glimmering  away.  We  shall  doubtless 
live  to  see  our  Rosinante  hobby  humbled  to 
rise  no  more  :  perhaps  now  while  we  write 
some  abominable  machine  is  being  invented 
which  shall  infallibly  unchaoticise  even  the 
secret  of  an  author's  meaning — ^perhaps  the 
last  of  his  race  may  be  this  '  Itound ,  iat, 
oily  man  of  God.'  H,  L.  H. 


1^  The  next  Tract  will  be  '  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon.'    By  W.  Chilton. 
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HISTORIC  DOUBTS  RELATIVE  TO  NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 


EXAMINED    BY   W.   CHILTON. 


This  clever  theological  jeu  d'esprif  of 
Dr.  Whately,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  is  designed  to  show  those  who  pre- 
sume to  doubt  the  Christian  religion  gene- 
rally, but  the  admirers  of  David  Hume 
particularly,  the  very  slender  grounds  upon 
which  they  readily  give  credence  to  most 
extraordinary  and  improbable  events, 
iv/ien  they  are  not  asserted  to  be  supernatu- 
ral ;  whilst  they  entirely  reject  all  super- 
natural events,  because  they  are  supernatu- 
ral^ though  they  may  not  be  a  whit  more 
extraordinary  or  improbable  than  many 
supposed  natural  events  which  are  believed 
in  implicitly  and  without  question.  Hume 
said  that  the  ultimate  standard  by  which 
men  determine  all  disputes  and  settle  all 
doubts  that  may  arise,  and  through  which 
they  obtain  a  correct  judgment,  is  always 
derived  from  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion.  To  this  standard  men  should  bring 
all  questions  without  distinction,  the  natu- 
ral equally  with  the  supernatural ;  and  not 
consider,  as  they  are  too  prone  to,  that  any 
and  every  asserted  natural  fact  is  prima 
facie  true,  whilst  any  and  every  asserted 
supernatural  fact  is  prima  facie  false.  The 
birth  and  career  of  Christ,  which  sceptics 
of  the  Hume  school  reject  as  false,  because 
asserted  to  be  brought  about  by  supernatu- 
ral agency,  are  certainly  most  extraordinary 
and  improbable,  judged  by  Hume's  stand- 
ard ;  but  they  are  not  more  improbable  and 
extraordinary,  says  Dr.  Whately,  than  are 
the  rise  and  career  of  Napoleon,  if  tested  by 
the  same  standard.  Therefore,  he  argues, 
the  man  who  should  reject  the  gospel  nar- 
ratives, because  they  are  in  opposition  to 
our  ordinary  experience  and  observation, 
to  be  consistent,  should  reject  as  untrue 
the  history  ot  Napoleon  also,  since  that 
history,  fully  as  much  as  the  gospel  narra- 
tives, is  opposed  to  the  ordinary  experience 
and  observation  of  all  men. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  examination 
of  the  value  of  the  *  Historic  Doubts  '  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  I 
will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  inequality, 
as  respects  mankind,  of  the  parallelism  of 
belief  or  non-belief  in  the  histories  of 
Christ  and  Napoleon  which  Dr.  Whately's 

*  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     1849. 


work  seems  to  aim  at  establishing.  To  me 
it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  such  a  man^  as  Napoleon  is  des- 
cribed to  have  been,  ever  lived  or  not ; 
nor  do  I  care  whether  a  nephew  of  his  is 
now  President  of  the  French  Republic  : 
in  fact,  I  do  not  know  from  my  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  that  there  is  a  re- 
public in  France,  or  even  that  there  is  any 
such  place  as  France,  for  I  have  never  been 
out  of  England.  I  am  equally  indifferent 
whether  men  bearing  the  names  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Shak- 
spere  and  Byron,  really  wrote  the  different 
works  which  bear  their  names  ;  there  are 
certain  wonderful  productions  of  the  human 
mind  in  existence,  the  authorship  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  men  so  named — but  the  value 
of  these  works  is  neither  enhanced  nor 
diminished  to  me  a  single  iota  by  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  ascription.  I  know, 
if  I  know  anything,  that  T  exist ;  and  I 
also  know,  if  I  know  anything,  that  I  have 
written  certain  articles  which  bear  my 
name  as  their  author  ;  and,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  I  believe  that  the  works  ascribed 
to  the  men  I  have  named  were  the  products 
of  their  brains — but  whether  they  are  or 
not,  I  care  not,  they  are  equally  beautiful 
and  acceptable  to  me. 

But  this  state  of  feeling  respecting  the 
actuality  of  the  supposed  great  men  of  this 
world,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  I 
feel  respecting  the  actual  existence  of 
Christ.  My  interest  in  illustrious  mortals 
is  centred  in  their  works  ;  my  interest  in 
Christ  is  centred  in  himself.  That  some 
men  really  did  perform  the  works  which 
abound  in  different  countries  is  certain, 
from  the  existence  of  those  works  ;  but 
what  work  or  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Christ  remains,  which  men,  mere  men, 
could  not  have  produced  ?  In  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Christ,  his  sayings  and 
doings  are  of  no  value  whatever  for  the 
saving  of  souls,  in  my  estimation.  Only 
a  god  could  have  done  what  the  hero  of  the 
Evangelists  is  described  as  doing ;  but  if 
no  such  god  as  they  describe  ever  existed, 
then  no  such  actions  as  they  describe  ever 
could  have  been  performed.  There  is  no 
parallelism,    then,   between  the   cases    of 
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Christ  and  Napoleon:  for  a  man  or  a 
number  of  men  may  have  done  what  Na- 
poleon is  described  as  doing ;  but  no  man 
nor  any  number  of  men  could  have  done 
what  Christ  is  described  as  having  done. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  world 
whether  Napoleon  was  a  man  or  '  a  sys- 
tem ;'•  it  is  of  every  consequence  to  the 
world  that  Christ  should  have  been  a  god, 
and  not  '  a  system'  merely. 

The  friend  who  sent  me  the  archbishop's 
work,  says  he  asked  one  of  the  French  re- 
fugees who  fled  to  this  country  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  the  13th  June,  1849,  and 
who  had  read  the  work,  what  he  thought 
of  it,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  had  satis- 
fied him  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  from 
this  we  may  infer,  I  presume,  that  Dr. 
Whately's  arguments  were  conclusive 
with  him  of  the  non-existence  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  led  to  disbe- 
lieve such  existence  if  he  had  had  no  other 
evidence.  Some  two  or  three  years  since, 
I  asked  a  medical  gentleman  who  had  just 
finished  reading  Strauss's  '  Leben  Jesu,' 
what  he  thought  of  the  work.  His  reply 
was,  that  he  did  not  think  m\ich  of  it — in 
fact,  it  had  more  than  ever  convinced  him 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Besides  (said 
he),  it  was  not  a  new  idea,  Whately  had 
attempted  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
Napoleon.  From  this  reply  we  may  infer, 
I  suppose,  that  Dr.  Whately  had  failed  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  Napo- 
leon in  this  gentleman's  mind  as  much  as 
Strauss  had  failed  in  a  like  attempt  with 
respect  to  Christ.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  same  result  as  respects 
Christianity — the  surgeon  and  the  refugee 
were  both  convinced  of  its  truth  :  I  should 
like  to  know  upon  what  grounds  they  rested 
their  faith.  It  must  be  a  strangely  consti- 
tuted mind  that  could  read  the  'Leben  Jesu,' 
and  comprehend  the  reasoning,  and  yet 
remain  satisfied  of  the  actuality  of  the 
gospel  narrative  ;  and  it  must  be  an  equally 
strangely  constituted  mind  that  could  read 
the '  Historic  Doubts'  and  not  feel,  however 
forcibly  the  arguments  may  tell  against  the 
existence    of  Napoleon,   that   they   were 

Positively  crushing  as  applied  to  Christ, 
'he  author,  in  his  postscript  to  the  third 
edition,  boasts  of  '  having  AiZ^eo?  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;'  he  is  far  too  modest  here — he 
has  killed  Christ  and  all  his  apostles  ;  and 
his  reasoning  would,  if  consistently  acted 
upon,  '  inculcate  universal  scepticism,' 
which  he  says  some  have  thought  was  his 
intention  (first  page  of  preface). 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make   any 

*  The  author  of  '  Historic  Doubts*  says,  p.  61, 
that  an  eminent  £nglish  authoress  has  said  that 
Napoleon  was  '  not  a  man,  but  a  sjstem.' 


attempt  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the 
author  of  '  Historic  Doubts,'  as  respects 
the  existence  of  Napoleon  ;  I  shall  merely 
apply  myself  to  an  examination  of  the 
bearing  of  those  arguments  on  the  existence 
of  Christ.  As  I  have  previously  said,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  me  whether  Napoleon 
ever  existed  or  not ;  but  it  is  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  me  whether  the  Chiist  of  the 
Gospels  ever  existed  or  not. 

After  describing  the  '  many  dissimilar 
characters  '  given  to  Napoleon  —  some 
thinking  him  a  concentration  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  others  a  concentration  of  all 
the  vices — the  author  gives  a  rapid  sketch 
of  his  supposed  career.  He  then  says  (p. 
10), '  The  preliminary  question,  concerning 
the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one  as  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  to  show 
even  the  smallest  hesitation  in  admitting 
it,  would  probably  be  regarded  as  an 
excess  of  scepticism — on  the  ground  that 
this  point  has  always  been  taken  for 
granted  by  the  disputants  on  all  sides, 
being  indeed  implied  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  disputes.'  He  then  inquires  as  to 
the  authority  upon  which  Englishmen 
generally  have  formed  their  opinion  of  the 
actual  existence  and  acts  of  Napoleon; 
and  considers,  and  I  think  justly,  that 
'most  persons  would  refer  to  the  newi' 
papers  as  the  authority  from  which  their 
knowledge  on  the  subject  was  derived '  (p. 
15).  The  credibility,  then,  of  the  news- 
papers is  the  authority  upon  which  most 
men  believe  in  the  existence  of  Napoleon. 
Page  16,  the  author  says  : — 'I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  three  following 
are  among  the  most  important  points  to  be 
ascertained  in  deciding  on  the  credibility 
of  witnesses  :  first,  whether  they  have  any 
means  of  giving  correct  information;  se- 
condly, whether  they  have  any  interest  in 
concealing  truth,  or  propagating  falsehood  ; 
and,  thirdly,  whether  they  agree  in  their 
testimony.  Let  us  examine  the  present 
witnesses  [that  is,  the  newspapers]  upon 
all  these  points.'  He  then  proceeds  to  sub- 
ject the  newspaper  reports  to  these  three 
tests,  which  he  does  very  cleverly,  though 
his  arguments  comprise  many  fallacies 
as  well  as  passages  which  cut  both  ways, 
and  sums  up  the  case  in  these  words 
(p.  25): — '  It  appears,  then,  that  those  on 
whose  testimony  the  existence  and  actions 
of  Bonaparte  are  generally  believed  feil  in 
ALL  the  most  essential  points  on  which  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  depends  :  first,  we 
have  no  assurance  that  they  have  access  to 
correct  information ;  secondly,  they  have 
an  apparent  interest  in  propagating  false- 
hood ;  and,  thirdly,  they  palpably  contra- 


diet  each  other    in  the   most   important 
points/ 

*  Historic  Doubts  '  was  written  to  show 
that  a  belief  in  Christ  is  equally  reason- 
able with  a  belief  in  Napoleon  ;  and, 
therefore,  any  test  which  it  is  fair  to 
apply  to  the  history  of  Napoleon,  to  de- 
termine its  truth,  it  is  also  fair  to  apply  to 
the  history  of  Christ  to  determine  its  truth. 
Let  us  apply  the  archbishop's  test  to  the 
history  of  Christ,  accordingly.  1.  The 
Evangelists  are  not  only  asserted  to  have 
been  ei/e  witnesses  of  the  events  they  record, 
but  they  are  also  asserted  to  have  written 
them  down  at  the  instigation  and  under 
the  guidance  of  an  all-seeing  and  all-know- 
ing deity ;  the  actions  of  which  deity,  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  witnessed  by 
themselves,  and  as  directed  to  be  recorded 
by  himself,  formed  the  matter  of  their 
history.  2,  It  is  asserted  that  they  could 
not  have  any  interest  in  concealing  truth  or 
propagating  falsehood,  since  the  circum- 
stances they  recorded  brought  them  many 
enemies,  and  subjected  them  to  great 
dangers.  3.  Nevertheless,  although  they 
are  asserted  to  have  recorded  that  only 
which  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  their  own  ears — and  notwith- 
standing they  are  asserted  to  have  been 
inspired  to,  and  assisted  in,  their  task  by  a 
god,  and  that,  moreover,  the  very  god 
whose  actions  they  record — yet  they  do  not 
AGREE  in  their  testimony.  Now,  if  agree- 
ment in  testimony  is  considered  an  im- 
portant element  in  determining  the  truth 
of  a  narrative  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  ;  the  value  of  this  element  in  a  record 
of  supernatural  events,  supernaturally  pre- 
served, is  immeasurably  increased.  If  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  reject  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  to  an  asserted  fact  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  because  they  differ  in 
their  account  of  it,  although  such  differ- 
.  ence  may  not  be  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence to  any  one  in  existence ;  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  act  in  the  same  way 
with  witnesses  to  facts  out  of  the  ordinary 
or  even  the  extraordinary  events  of  life, 
when  we  find  them  differing  very  mate- 
rially, although  claiming  to  have  a  special 
gift  for  recording  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  al- 
though the  assumed  fact  is  of  infinite  con- 
sequence to  every  human  being  ?  If  I  am 
told  that  the  very  importance  of  the  stake 
at  issue  should  call  for  greater  caution  be- 
fore rejecting  the  evidence  offered  in  its 
favour,  I  answer,  that  the  immensity  of 
the  stake  induces  me  to  look  for  a  degree 
of  agreement  and  consistency  in  the  testi- 
mony respecting  it,  that  1  should  not  con- 
sider necessary  in  the  testimony  respecting 


an  ordinary  and  common-place  occurrence. 
I  have  a  right  to  look  for  and  demand  such 
unquestionable  agreement,  and  if  I  do  not 
find  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  and  im- 
portant disagreement,  I  am  justified  in 
rejecting  it,  just  as  I  would  the  evidence 
offered  in  proof  of  a  matter  of  no  const' 
q I  ence,  which  wa^  similarly  wanting  in 
harmony  and  agreement. 
^  Though  the  foregoing  is  the  main  posi- 
tion and  principal  reliance  of  the  author  of 
'  Historic  Doubts,'  there  are  also  many 
collateral  and  subsidiary  points  in  the  work, 
some  of  which  I  will  now  examine. 

In  the  Preface,  p.  5,  the  author  says, 
'  It  has  been  objected,  by  some  persons  of 
no  great  logical  accuracy  of  thought^  that 
as  there  would  not  be  any  moral  blame  im- 
putable to  one  who  should  seriously  disbe- 
lieve, or  doubt,  the  existence  of  Bonaparte, 
so  neither  is  a  rejection  of  the  scripture 
histories  to  be  considered  as  implying  any- 
thing morally  culpable.  The  same  objec- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  would  apply  equally  to 
many  of  the  parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  might  be  said,  for  instance,  that 
as  a  woman  who  should  decline  taking  the 
trouble  of  searching  for  her  lost  "piece  of 
silver,"  or  a  merchant  who  should  neglect 
making  an  advantageous  purchase  of  a 
"  goodly  pearl,"  would  be  guilty  of  no 
moral  wrong,  it  must  follow  that  there  is 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  neglecting  to  re- 
claim a  lost  sinner  or  in  rejecting  the  gospel, 
&c.  But  any  man  of  common  sense  rea- 
dily perceives  that  the  force  of  these  para- 
bles consists  in  the  circumstance  that  men 
do  not  usually  show  this  carelessness  about 
temporal  goods  ;  and,  therefore,  are  guilty 
of  gross  and  culpable  inconsistency,  if  they 
are  comparatively  careless  about  what  is 
far  more  important.  So,  also,  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  If  any  man's  mind  were  so  con- 
stituted as  to  reject  the  same  evidence  in 
all  matters  alike — if,  for  instance,  he  really 
doubted  or  disbelieved  the  existence  of 
Bonaparte,  and  considered  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  as  fabulous,  because  forsooth, 
he  had  no  "  experience"  of  the  erection  of 
such  huge  structures,  and  had  experience 
of  travellers  telling  huge  lies— he  would 
be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  very  silly,  or  as 
insane,  but  not  as  morally  culpable.  But 
if  (as  is  intimated  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  this  work)  a  man  is  influenced  in 
one  case  by  objections,  which  in  another 
case  he  would  deride,  then  he  stands  con- 
victed of  being  unfairly  biassed  by  his  pre- 
judices.' The  contemptuous  tone  of  this 
extract  is  the  reverse  of  creditable  to  Dr. 
Whately,  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  any 
'  great  logical  accuracy  of  thought'  is  en- 
tirely on  his  own  side.     If  a  man  '  seri- 


ouely  disbelieve,  or  doubt,'  the  existence 
of  Christ,  it  must  be  because  he  has  serious 
reasons  for  such  disbelief  or  doubt  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  no  man  can  seriously  disbe- 
lieve or  doubt  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  or 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  true,  it  follows, 
that  whatever  he  seriously  disbelieves  or 
doubts,  he  does  so  disbelieve  or  doubt 
because  such  disbelief  or  doubt  appears  to 
him  to  be  more  reasonable  than  the  oppo- 
site belief  or  confidence.  Now,  if  there 
can  be  no  *  moral  blame  imputable  to  one 
who  should  seriously  disbelieve,  or  doubt, 
the  existence  of  Bonaparte,'  w/tj/  should 
there  be  any  '  moral  blame  imputable  to 
one  who  should  seriously  disbelieve,  or 
doubt,  the  existence'  of  Christ  ?  In  all 
matters  of  belief  or  disbelief,  man  is  a 
passive  agent ;  he  cannot  disbelieve  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  true,  nor  believe  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  false.  A  man  would 
be  morally  culpable  who  should  deny  his 
belief  or  disbelief;  but  no  just  God  (if 
there  be  one)  or  just  man  could  hold  him 
morally  culpable  for  his  belief  or  disbelief 
of  any  description,  however  erroneous  such 
belief  or  disbelief  may  be.  Dr.  Whately 
assumes  also  what  he  is  not  justified  by 
facts  in  assuming,  that  sceptics  to  the 
Christian  religion  are  '  comparatively  care- 
less '  about  the  truth  of  that  religion. 
Speaking  for  myself,  and  for  those  sceptics 
whom  I  know  intimately,  I  assert  that  our 
very  anxiety  to  ascertain  what  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  Christian  dogma  of  original 
sin  and  of  the  redemption  through  Christ, 
has  made  us  sceptical  of  its  containing  any. 
We  are  sceptics  because  we  cannot  help 
ourselves,  and  we  should  be  false  speakers 
if  we  denied  it. 

The  battle  of  Borodino,  '  which  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  greatest  ever  fought,  was 
unequivocally  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both 
parties  ;  nor  is  the  question  decided  at 
this  day,'  says  Dr.  Whately,  and  upon 
this  fact  he  hangs  this  '  important  maxim  ' 
(in  italics): — '  It  is  possible  for  a  narrative 
— however  circumstantial,  hoivever  steadily 
maintained,  however  public,  and  however 
important  the  events  it  relates,  however 
grave  the  authority  on  which  it  is  published 
-—to  be  nevertheless  an  entire  fabrication.' 
(pp.  22-3).  The  truth  of  this  maxim  will 
be  readily  admitted  by  every  sceptic 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  narrative 
upon  which  that  religion  rests  is  unques- 
tionably circumstantial  and  minute  in  its 
details — it  has  been  steadily  maintained  as 
a  great  *  fact  '  for  centuries,  not  unfre- 
quently  through  fire  and  blood — the  events 
it  chronicles  are  said  to  have  been  public, 
and  their  importance  who  can  estimate  ? 
for  they  involve  an  eternity  of  happiness 


or  misery  to  man,  dependent  upon  btlief 
or  disbelief  in  them  —  the  authority,  how 
grave,  on  which  it  is  published,  the  au- 
thority of  a  God  ! — and  yet,  nevertheless, 
it  may  be,  most  probably  is,  an  entire 
FABRICATION.  Even  I — who  have  been 
a  sceptic  for  years,  who  have  looked  my- 
self through  and  through  a  thousand  times, 
and  who  make  a  practice  of  continually 
reviewing  my  opinions  to  make  sure  that 
I  am  not  blinding  myself  to  manifest  truth, 
and  embracing  manifest  falsehood  ;  even  I 
— who  believe  that  all  men  will  fare  alike 
in  the  end — cannot  help  shuddering  at  the 
thought  that  men  should  haye  hated,  and 
persecuted,  and  tortured,  and  slaughtered 
one  another  for  ages  about  what  might 
ultimately  come  to  be  regarded  as — a 
fiction,  a  myth. 

'  The  magnitude  and  boldness  of  a  fraud 
becomes  its  best  support.  The  millions  who 
for  so  many  ages  have  believed  in  Mahomet 
or  Brama  lean,  as  it  were,  on  each  other 
for  support  ;  and,  not  having-  vigour  of 
mind  enough  boldly  to  throw  off  vulgar 
prejudices,  and  dare  be  wiser  than  the 
multitude,  persuade  themselves  that  what 
so  many  acknowledge  must  be  true.'  (p. 
26.)  This  is  notoriously  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  Christians,  who  have  no  other 
reason  for  the  faith  they  profess  than  this 
— that  their  pastors  tell  them  it  is  true, 
and  that  what  so  many  wiser  men  than 
themselves  declare,  and  what  so  many 
thousands  believe,  to  be  true,  cannot  be 
false.  Many  are  the  times  that  I  have 
been  asked  if  I  thought  myself  wiser,  more 
far-seeing,  or  more  honest  than  the  great 
men  who  have  written  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  I  should  dispute 
its  truth ;  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  fre- 
quent position  taken  by  simple-minded 
believers. 

Dr.  Whately  says  that,  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age  it  is  very  possible  for  a  whole 
nation  to  be  deceived  ;  for  that  an  English 
officer  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  and  carried  to  France,  be- 
lieved, while  there,  that  the  French  had 
obtained  the  victory  on  that  occasion,  for 
so  every  one  believed  in  France.  This  is 
a  very  valuable  fact,  but  it  is  two-edged, 
and  cuts  equally  well  both  ways  ;  for  if  the 
whole  of  the  French  nation  were  deceived 
as  to  a  present  fact  of  so  much  importance 
to  them,  how  much  more  probable  is  it  that 
people  may  be  deceived  respecting  certain 
asserted  facts,  highly  improbable  in  them- 
selves, said  to  have  occurred  centuries  since, 
but  which  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
lived  at  the  time,  and  who  have  resided 
in  the  locality  in  which  these  events  are 
said  to  have  occurred,  did  not  believe? 


The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  given  in  the  next  Tract. 


ileajsonrr  ^TractsJ- 


HISTORIC  DOUBTS  RELATIVE  TO  NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 


EXAMINED      BY      W.      CHILTON, 


[Concluded  from  Tract  No.  5.] 


*  **  But  (the  author  continues)  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  testimony  of  those  many 
respectable  persons  who  went  to  Plymouth 
on  purpose,  and  saw  Bonaparte  with  their 
own  eyes?  Must  they  not  trust  their 
senses  ?"  I  would  not  disparage  either 
the  eye-sight  or  the  veracity  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  ready  to  allow  that  they 
went  to  Plymouth  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Bonaparte ;  nay,  more,  that  they  actually 
rowed  out  into  the  harbour  in  a  boat,  and 
came  alongside  of  a  man-of-war,  on  whose 
deck  they  saw  a  man  in  a  cocked  hat,  who, 
they  were  toldy  was  Bonaparte.  This  is  the 
utmost  point  to  which  their  testimony  goes ; 
how  they  ascertained  that  this  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  had  gone  through  all  the 
marvellous  and  romantic  adventures  with 
which  we  have  so  long  been  amused,  we 
are  not  told.  Did  they  perceive  in  his 
physiognomy  his  true  name  and  authentic 
history  ?  Truly  this  evidence  is  such  as 
country  people  give  one  for  a  story  of 
apparitions  ;  if  you  discover  any  signs  of 
incredulity,  they  triumphantly  show  the 
very  house  which  the  ghost  haunted ,  the 
identical  darkcornerwhere  it  used  to  vanish, 
and  perhaps  even  the  tombstone  of  the  per- 
son whose  death  it  foretold.'  This  reference 
ta  a  tombstone  is  rather  unhappy,  for  I 
believe  the  tomb  in  which  Christ  is  said  to 
have  lain  for  three  days— if  not  the  stone 
which  covered  it,  and  which  angels  are 
said  to  have  *  rolled  away  ' — is  shown  '  to 
this  day ;'  his  shirt  was  a  matter  of  exhi- 
bition but  a  short  time  since  ;  and  I  have 
seen  it  asserted  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
splinters  from  the  cross  upon  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  would  go  far  to 
build  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  if  they  could 
be  collected. 


Dr.  Whately  says  (p.  29),  *  I  do  not 
mean,  whether  there  ever  was  a  person 
bearing  that  name  [Napoleon  Bonaparte] , 

FOR      THAT       IS     A     QUESTION      OF      NO 

CONSEQUENCE  ;  but  whether  any  such 
person  ever  performed  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  attributed  to .  him,''  This  is 
precisely  the  question,  in  reference  to 
Christ,  which  sceptics  have  ever  desired 
and  asked  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of; 
and  it  is  a  question  which  no  amount  of 
doubt  of  the  actual  or  probable  existence 
of  Napoleon  which  might  be  accumulated 
can  ever  answer.  If  the  reputed  perfor- 
mances of  Napoleon  were  'wonderful,' 
the  reputed  acts  of  Christ  were,  beyond  all 
comparison,  moi^e  wonderful.  But  the  his- 
tory of  either  must  be  determined  upon  its 
own  individual  merits — there  is  no  parallel- 
ism or  connection,  nothing  whatever  in 
common  between  them.  And  I  cannot 
avoid  expressing  my  astonishment  that  it 
should  ever  have  entered  into  the  head  of 
an  archbishop  of  a  Christian  church,  to 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  parallel 
between  the  acts  of  Christ  and  the  acts  of 
Napoleon. 

Page  30,  '  But  the  same  testimony  which 
would  have  great  weight  in  determining 
a  thing  intrinsically  probable,  will  lose 
part  of  its  weight  in  proportion  as  the 
matter  attested  is  improbable;  and  if  ad- 
duced in  support  of  anything  that  is  at 
variance  with  uniform  experience,  will  he 
rejected  at  once  by  all  sound  reasoners,^ 
The  history  of  Christ's  acts,  as  related 
in  the  gospels,  are  *  at  variance  with 
uniform  experience  ;'  are  not,  then,  all 
those  who  reject  them,  by  the  doctor's  own 
hypothesis,  '  sound  reasoners  ?' — if  not, 
why  not  ? 


Tract,  No.  6. 
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Pages  31,  32,  '  In  vain  will  he  [the  in- 
quirer] seek  in  history  for  something 
similar  to  this  wonderful  Bonaparte  ; 
"  nought  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." ' 
The  histories  of  the  Greets  and  Romans, 
Hindoos,  American  Indians,  &c.,  contain 
similar  wonders  to  the  Christian  theogony  ; 
hut  all  Christians  declare  that  no  other 
miracles  but  those  they  espouse  are  true. 
Why  so  ?  they  are  all  equally  improbable 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  interest  in  blinding 
myself  to  any  truth  that  can  be  made 
apparent. 

Page  34,  '  Does  any  one  believe  all  this 
[some  passages  in  the  career  of  Napoleon] 
and  yet  refuse  to  believe  a  miracle  ?  or 
rather,  what  is  this  but  a  miracle  ?  Is  it 
not  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ?  for 
surely  there  are  moral  laws  of  nature  as 
well  as  physical  ;  which,  though  more 
liable  to  exceptions  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular case,  are  no  less  true,  as  general 
rules,  than  the  laws  of  matter — and  there- 
fore cannot  be  violated  and  contradicted, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  without  a  miracle.' 
If  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  career  of  Napoleon  was  morally  impro- 
bable, it  cannot  be  asserted  that  it  was 
physically  impossible,  which  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  the  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  were. 

Page  35,  '  Nay  there  is  this  additional 
circumstance  which  renders  the  contradic- 
tion of  Experience  more  glaring  in  this 
case  [the  case  of  Napoleon]  than  in  that  of 
the  miraculous  histories  which  ingenious 
sceptics  have  held  up  to  contempt  ;  all  the 
advocates  of  miracles  admit  that  they  are 
rare  exceptions  to  the  general  course  of 
nature;  but  contend  that  they  must  needs 
be  so,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  those 
extraordinary  occasions  which  are  the 
reason  of  their  being  performed  :  a  Miracle, 
they  say,  does  not  happen  every  day,  be- 
cause a  Revelation  is  not  given  every  day. 
...»  (Page  36.)  "Where  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  occasion  1  What  sufficient  reason 
is  there  for  a  series  of  events  [such  as 
Napoleon's  career]  occurring  in  the 
eighteentli  and  nineteenth  centuries,  which 
never  took  place  before  P'  To  the  first 
part  of  this  extract  I  answer — a  miracu- 
lous revelation,  to  be  of  any  value  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  time,  if  neces- 
sary at  all,  must  be  enacted  daily  ;  for 
the  miracle  of  yesterday  is  ou\y  hearsay  to- 
d^y.  With  respect  to  the  second,  I  would 
ask — Where  was  the  peculiarity  of  the 
occasion  ;  and  what  '  sufficient  reason '  was 
there  for  a  series  of  events  occurring  at  the 
time  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  performed 
his  miracles  and  promulgated  his  doctrines, 
which  occasion  and  sufficient  reason  did 


not  exist  before  that  time — seeing  that, 
according  to  the  Christian  scheme,  all  the 
generations  of  men  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
comprising  some  thousands  of  years  in 
duration,  were  *  born  in  sin  and  shapen  in 
iniquity?'  What  ''sufficient  reason'  has 
there  ever  been  advanced,  or  can  be  ad- 
vanced, of  the  fact  of  '  the  fall  of  man,' 
or  of  the  necessity  for  such  '  fall  P' 

Page  46,  '  He  who  points  out  the  im- 
probability of  the  current  story  [of  Napo- 
leon] is  not  bound  to  tug^est  an  hypothesis 
of  his  own.''  How  rarely  is  this  rule  of 
fair  argument  allowed  sceptics  to  Christi- 
anity or  theism  !  They  are  generally  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  better  hypothesis  than 
that  which  they  object  to.  However,  let 
that  pass.  The  improbability  of  the 
Christian  scheme  is  sufficiently  patent  to 
the  world  to  require  no  more  than  a  notice 
of  the  fact  ;*  but  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
have  it  laid  down  by  so  high  an  authority 
that  those  who  can  point  out  such  improba- 
bility are  not  bound  to  suggest  an  hypothe- 
sis of  their  own,  which  religious  professors 
of  '■  no  great  logical  accuracy  of  thought ' 
— and  their  name  is  'legion' — usually 
demand  of  those  whose  objections  they 
cannot  answer. 

Page  47,  'It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
case  [the  history  of  Napoleon]  is  much 
more  open  to  sceptical  doubts  even  than 
some  miraculous  histories  ;  for  some  of 
them  are  of  such  a  nature  that  you  cannot 
consistently  admit  a  part  and  reject  the 
rest,  but  are  bound,  if  you  are  satisfied  as 
to  the  reality  of  any  one  miracle,  to  embrace 
the  whole  system— so  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  sceptic  to  impeach  the  evidence  of 
all  of  them,  separately  and  collectively; 
whereas,  here  each  single  point  requires  to 
be  established  separately,  since  no  one  of 
them  authenticates  the  rest.'  This  may 
be,  or  it  may  not  be;  the  point  of  view 
from  which  I  have  looked  at  this  matter 
does  not  require  of  me  that  I  should  dis- 
pute it,  even  if  it  were  not  so.  All  that  I 
concern  myself  with  is  this  fact,  that  all  mi- 
racles are  opposed  to  our  experience  and 
observation,  and  are  not  to  be  reconciled 
to  reason  and  common  sense — -so  that  the 
miracles  in  the  history  of  Napoleon,  gr£(,nt- 
ing  it  to  be  miraculous,  cannot  prove  the 
asserted  miracles  in  the  history  of  Christ. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  sceptics 
would  rather  deny  the  existence  of  Napo- 
leon than  believe  the  existence  of  Christ, 
supposing  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
Napoleon  to  involve  a  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  Christ.  Certainly  not,  they  are 
superior  to  such    contemptible   meanness. 

*  Sec  extracts  from  Westminster  Review,  in  (he 
Reasoner,  of  May  1,  1850,  No.  4,  Vol.  IX. 
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They  merely  claim  the  right  to  bring  all 
questions  of  fact  or  questions  of  faith  to 
the  same  test  of  their  truth,  pledging  them- 
selves to  abide  the  result,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

Page  49,  '  But  whatever  may  be  believed 
by  the  French  relative  to  the  recent  occur- 
rences in  their  own  country,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  real  character  of  these  occur- 
rences, of  this  at  least  we  are  well  assured^ 
that  there  have  been  numerous  bloody 
wars  with  France  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Bourbons,'  <fec.  What  assurance  have 
we  *  that  there  have  been  numerous  bloody 
wars  with  France  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Bourbons  ?'  We  have  no  other  au- 
thority for  believing  in  such  wars  than  we 
have  for  believing  in  the  existence  and 
exploits  of  Napoleon,  namely,  newspaper 
reports,  and  this  authority  Dr.  Whately 
says  is  not  to  be  believed.  It  is  manifest 
here  that  the  doctor's  logic  goes  too  far  ; 
his  object  was  to  reason  men  out  of  a  belief 
in  Napoleon  into  a  belief  in  Christ,  and 
there  stop.  But  it  is  impossible  to  stop  there, 
and  be  consistent.  Dr.  Whately's  logic 
saps  the  foundation  of  all  belief — it  des- 
troys faith  in  the  natural  equally  with  the 
supernatural.  If  those  who  went  to  Ports- 
mouth to  see  Napoleon,  or  who  visited  St. 
Helena  for  the  same  purpose,  are  not  to 
believe  that  the  little  man  in  a  cocked  hat 
whom  they  saw  was  really  the  Napoleon  of 
the  newspapers — and  I  do  not  say  they 
can  do  so  logically  and  with  sufficient 
reason — why  there  is  an  end  to  all  belief, 
either  in  the  testimony  of  others  or  in  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  and  universal,  un- 
conditional, and  absolute  scepticism  is  the 
only  rational  state  of  mind  in  which  men 
can  be. 

There  are  other  salient  points  in  *  His- 
toric Doubts,'  which  I  might  have  com- 
mented on,  but  I  feared  to  be  tedious,  and 
thought  them  needless  ;  there  is,  however, 
one  other  passage,  with  a  paraphrase  of 
which  I  shall  close  this  article.  Before 
quoting  it,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  value  of  the  work  to  theological  scep- 
tics. I  rate  it  very  highly — perhaps  too 
high.  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  important 
*  tracts  for  the  times'  that  ever  appeared  — 
for  it  demonstrates  forcibly  and  clearly  the 
logical  accuracy  and  fairness  of  sceptical 
arguments  generally.  It  asserts  that  our 
experience  and  observation  are  the  proper 
tests  by  which  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  all  second-hand  evidence,  or 
even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses.  Now 
this  position  has  usually  been  denied  the 
sceptic  when  examining  the  probable  truth 
of  the  Christian  scheme.  He  is  usually 
told   that  the  truth  of   Christianity  is   a 


matter  of  individual  faith,  and  not  a  ques- 
tion of  reason  and  logic  ;  that  the  scheme 
of   redemption    so    far    transcends    mere 
human  reason,  that  nothing  short  of  im- 
plicit faith  in  its  truth  can  ever  reconcile 
man  to  it.     Archbishop  Whately  says,  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, if  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
man's  experience  and  observation,  is  of  no 
more  value  than  any  mere  human  occur- 
rence, which  the  application  of  the  said 
tests  should  prove  to  be  wanting  in  truth 
and  probability.     I  thank  the  archbishop 
for  this  ;  but  I  likewise  think  that  it  was, 
for  the  Christian  scheme,  a  most  unhappy 
idea  that  suggested  to  him  the  bringing  of 
the  said  scheme  to  the  test  of  men's  expe- 
rience and  observation.      So  long  as  the 
Christian  scheme  was  considered  to  be  ex- 
clusively a  question  of  individual  faith,  so 
long  was  it  unattackable  and  impregnable  ; 
because  it  depended  upon  the  peculiar  idio- 
syneracies    of   individuals    whether    they 
could  believe  it  or  disbelieve  it.     So  long 
as  the  Christian  scheme  was  placed  beyond 
the  pale  and  operation  of  the  rules  by  which 
men's  experience  and  observation  have  de- 
termined  the  truth   or  falsehood   of  any 
event,  real  or  supposed,  shall  be  governed, 
so  long  was  it  as  effectually  placed  beyond 
the  range  of  doubters  or  deniers  as  though 
it  had  been  promulgated  in  another  sphere. 
A  scheme  that  demanded  absolute  faith  or 
blind  belief  in  its  truth,  because  of  its,  ab- 
solute absurdity,*  when  tested  by  reason 
and  common  sense,  was  not  '  of  the  earth, 
earthly,'  and  could  not  be  judged  by  earthly 
rules.     But  when  deprived  of  this  super- 
natural prestige — and  that,  too,  by  one  who 
possesses  adequate  authority  and  power  for 
such  an  act  —  when  stripped   of  the  cun- 
ningly-contrived cloak  which  had  sheltered 
it  for  ages,  those  who  have  eyes  that  see 
and  understandings  that  can  understand, 
if  they  had  never  before  suspected  it,  must 
be  astonished  at  the  nakedness  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  exhibition  that  follows.    The 
infallibility  of  the  church  and  the  merit  of 
faith  removed,  and  the  light  of  experience 
and  observation,  reason  and  common-sense 
allowed  to  play  upon  the  '  castle  in  the  air' 
called  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption, 
and   it  vanishes   as   completely  from  the 
world  of  realities  or  probabilities,  as  does 
the  '  will-o'-the-wisp'  before  the  dawn  of 
morning.  Every  argument  advanced  against 
the  probability  of  any  other  historical  or 
asserted  historical  event,  is  a  sharp  axe, 
which  lops  off  a  member  of  the  Christian 

*  Tertullian  is  reported  to  have  said  something 
to  the  effect,  that  the  very  absurdity  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  increased  his  faith  in  it. — [Tertullian 
said,  '  credo  quia  absurdum  est.' — Ed.] 
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idol ;  and  this  is  the  effect,  in  my  estima- 
tion, of  every  argument  used  by  Archbishop 
Whately  in  his  *  Historic  Doubts '  of  the 
probable  existence  of  Napoleon. 

The  extract  with  which  I  stated  I  should 
close  this  article  is  as  follows  (p.  19),  in 
which  the   author  of  '  Historic   Doubts ' 
considers  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  be  a  mere 
political  bugbear,  useful  to  all  parties  de- 
sirous of  power,  for  the  purposes  which  he 
describes :—'  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
the   object  of   contention    between  these 
rival  parties  is,  who  shall  have  the  adminis- 
tration  of  public    affairs,  the   control   of 
public  expenditure,   and   the  disposal  of 
places  :  the  question,  I  say,  is,  not  whether 
the  people  shall  be  governed  or  not,  but, 
^  which  party  they  shall  be   governed ; 
not  whether  the  taxes  shall  be  paid  or  not, 
but  who  shall  receive  them.     Now  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  Bonaparte  is  a  political 
bugbear,  most  convenient  to  any  adminis- 
tration:   "  if  you  do  not  adopt  our  mea- 
sures and  reject  those  of  our  opponents, 
Bonaparte  will  be  sure  to  prevail  over  you ; 
if  you  do  not  submit  to  the  government,  at 
least  under  our  administration,  this  for- 
midable enemy  will  take  advantage  of  your 
insubordination,   to   conquer   and   enslave 
you :  pay  your  taxes  cheerfully,  or  the  tre- 


mendous Bonaparte  will  take  all  from  you." ' 
The  paraphrase  I  would  substitute  is 
this : — '  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  object 
of  contention  between  rival  religious  parties 
is,  and  always  has  been^  who  shall  have 
the  guidance  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
hold  on  the  pockets  of  the  public ;  the 
question,  I  pay,  is,  not  whether  people 
shall  be  saved  or  not,  but,  by  which  sect 
they  shall  be  saved  ;  not  whether  money 
shall  be  paid  for  religious  purposes,  but 
who  shall  receive  it.  Now  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted the  Devil  is  a  religious  bugbear, 
most  convenient  to  every  religious  sect :  "  if 
you  do  not  accept  our  doctrines  (they  all 
say)  and  reject  those  of  our  opponents,  the 
Devil  will  be  sure  to  prevail  over  you ;  if 
you  do  not  submit  to  our  rule,  this  formi- 
dable enemy  will  take  advantage  of  your 
insubordination,  to  conquer  and  enslave 
you  :*  pay  your  money  cheerfullj/^  or  the 
tremendous  Devil  will  take  your  immortal 
soul  from  you." '' 


'  •  In  their  [the  priests']  mismanagetnent'— as 
ever  happens  when  prophecy  is  dead  and  prieat* 
hood  lives — Christianity  becomes  a  threat;  '*  if  you 
do  not  use  our  magic  and  believe  our  mysteries, 
'  without  doubt  you  shall  perish  ever'astingly.' "  * 
— -  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly ^  April, 
1850. 
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%m^mn  Exacts. 


DR.  VAUGHAN'S  ESTIMATE  OF  FRENCH-GERMAN  FREETHINKERS. 


Dr.  Vaughan's  work,  *  The  Age  and  Christianity,'  is  one  of  those  books  which, 
written  against  infidelity,  makes  admissions  in  favour  of  it.  We  have  before  adverted  to 
such  works,  as  peculiarly  appropriate  for  notice  from  the  Reasoner.  Vaughan,  in  his  pre- 
liminary lectures,  aims  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  a  priori  and  inductive  systems  to 
prove  a  Deity.  The  demolition  of  the  latter  we  think  very  complete.  The  account  of 
the  materialism  of  Combe  is  a  valuable  review  of  a  work  which,  from  its  nature, 
recommends  itself  strongly  to  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner.  Incidental  notices  of  the 
a  priori  system,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  its  great  champion,  showing  its  inefficiency, 
its  verbal  indistinctness,  and  abstraction  from  all  reality,  make  it  worthy  of  attention, 
more  especially  as  the  consideration  of  the  demonstration  of  a  Deity  again  occupies  an 
accasional  place  in  our  pages.  Vaughan,  dispensing  with  the  inductive  system,  answers 
such  men  as  Henry  Rogers  (author  of  the  religious  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
and  notably  of  *  Reason  and  Faith;  their  Claims  and  Conflicts')  and  Bronterre  O'Brien, 
who  think  it  so  impossible  not  to  believe  in  a  Deity.  Vaughan,  of  course,  by  destroying 
philosophy  and  reason  as  roads  to  heaven,  its  divinity,  and  a  future  state,  clears  the 
way  to  repave  it  with  authority  and  revelation.  What  is  this  but  rank  Puseyisra  ? 
Although  complimentary  to  the  philosophy  of  infidelity  and  its  representatives,  as  long 
as  they  do  his  work.  Dr.  Vaughan  admits  that  science  and  genius  are  against  the 
admissibility  of  religion  abstractedly.  Bound  to  prove  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and 
religion  by  authority,  he  treats  in  a  very  difierent  style,  we  may  say  in  a  vituperative 
manner,  writers  like  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Strauss,  who  have  undertaken,  from  time  to 
time,  the  task  of  proving  that  revelation  could  not  stand  against  reason.  Yet  all 
Vaughan  seems  to  affirm  is,  that  probabilities,  which  are  so  to  certain  minds,  standing 
alone,  and  where  answers  are  not  put  in  by  infidels,  are  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  a  reve- 
lation from  heaven,  and  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  The  probabilities  in  favour  of  parts 
he  affirms  to  be  a  strong  probability  in  favour  of  the  whole  system  of  Christianity. 
But  if  authority  is  to  decide,  why  is  not  Dr.  Vaughan  a  Catholic  ?  .         Atheos. 


It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  great  change  own  age  has   not   escaped   the  infection, 

associated  with  the  name  of  Luther,  that  though  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  vary 

it  was  not  so  much  a  social  as  a  mental  re-  considerably   from  what   they   were   even 

volution.     With  so  much  opinion  to  aban-  half  a  century  since. 

don,  it  became  difficult  to  determine  how  It  is  from  this  source  that  the  spirit  has 
much  to  retain.  It  had  become  a  virtue  to  descended  to  us,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
doubt,  and  the  danger  now  lay  in  the  direc-  in  the  department  of  science,  is  either  posi- 
tion of  doubting  beyond  the  due  limits,  tively  hostile  to  all  religion,  or  totally  heed- 
Excess  in  that  direction  soon  began  to  ma-  less  of  it.  Certain  facts,  described  as  ef- 
nifest  itself.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Re-  fects,  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  other 
formers  bad  ceased  from,  and  old  theolo-  facts,  described  as  causes  ;  and  to  study 
gical  combatants  might  be  seen  leaning  these  two  classes  of  facts  so  as  to  see  that 
upon  their  arms,  and  weary  of  the  fight,  the  relations  between  them  are  of  the  nature 
that  space  was  found  for  indulging  in  that  of  laws,  this  is  all  the  knowledge  to  which 
cold  and  idle  scepticism  which  afterwards  the  philosophy  of  some  men  aspires — -all, 
became  so  prevalent.  Even  Hobbes  was  as  they  think,  to  which  the  mind  of  man 
born  somewhat  too  soon  to  be  allowed  his  can  attain.  Such  are  the  limits  of  human 
full  hearing  —  and  a  considerable  time  knowledge  which  characterise  the  philoso- 
elaped  before  any  large  portion  of  European  phical  theory  elaborated  by  the  famous 
society  became  disposed  to  listen  with  in-  Auguste  Comte.  His  well-known  system 
terest  to  such  anti-Christian  levities  and  begins  with  the  abstractions  of  time  and 
scoffs  as  were  poured  forth  by  Voltaire,  or  space,  but  in  the  course  of  its  development 
to  such  atheistical  speculations  as  were  it  embraces  all  the  laws  of  matter,  all 
addressed  to  it  by  Hume.  But  the  plagues  organised  and  animal  existence,  and  takes 
which  were  thus  made  to  bide  their  time  within  its  wide  range  whatever  may  be  de- 
eame  in  multitude  enough  at  last,  and  our  termined  concerning  metaphysics  and  the- 
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ology.  In  effect,  however,  it  i?  a  philoso- 
phy of  tlie  material  universe,  and  of  nothing 
more.  If  it  touches  anything  beyond  this, 
it  is  simply  that  at  its  touch  existence  may 
wither  and  die  away.  It  concerns  itself 
with  all  causes,  but  extrudes  a  First  Cause. 
Its  universe  is  a  suspended  chain,  wanting 
the  first  link  ;  a  succession  of  impulses, 
wanting  a  first  impulse  ;  a  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism  without  a  mechanist — crea- 
ture without  a  Creator  !  The  disciples  of 
this  system  are  great  believers  in  the  race  ; 
but  the  millenium  they  expect  to  realise  is, 
in  bringing  men  to  see  that  this  same 
earthly  life  we  are  now  living  is  the  great 
end  of  man— «a  life  to  be  enjoyed  the  more, 
the  less  men  trouble  themselves  with  the 
thought  of  the  invisible  or  the  future.  This 
virtual  atheism  is  proclaimed  as  the  con- 
summation to  be  expected  in  an  age  of 
advanced  science.  The  lowest  kind  of 
worship  pertains  naturally  to  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism.  An  elegant  polytheism 
readily  makes  its  appearance  in  an  age  of 
comparative  refinement.  But  it  is  reserved 
to  the  age  of  philosophy,  that  age  which  is 
still  remote,  but  which  will  surely  come, 
to  announce  to  men  their  complete  deliver- 
ance from  all  the  ills  that  have  come  upon 
the  world  by  reason  of  its  belief  in  a  God, 
and  of  its  expectations  as  to  a  hereafter. 
So  that  the  blessing  of  being  shall  come  to 
depend  on  the  strength  of  our  assurance 
that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be — our  greatest 
happiness  follow  from  the  fulness  of  our 
confidence  that  the  apparent  destiny  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  will  never  be 
realised  — intelligence,  feeling,  all  being 
no  more  than  a  disordered,  feverish,  and 
passing  dream — night,  black  everlasting 
night,  lying  beyond  !  So  some  men  can 
love  death — can  do  worship  to  nothingness, 
can  fling  back  upon  their  Maker  the  exist- 
ence He  has  given  them!  It  is  a  fact 
which  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  much 
concerning  the  spirit  of  our  age,  that  a 
work  embodying  such  a  theory  should  be 
one  of  the  first  rank  in  regard  to  science, 
should  be  extended  to  a  series  of  volumes, 
and  have  acquired  an  European  celebrity. 
Of  course  a  system  which  thus  ignores 
the  first  principles  of  natural  religion,  must 
be  especially  adverse  to  everything  Chris- 
tian. We  are  willing  to  believe  that  very 
few  of  our  own  scientific  men  proceed  to 
such  lengths.  But  great,  we, fear,  is  the 
number  whose  science  is  allpiyed  to  be 
practically  thus  cold,  limited,  and  godless 
— an  induction  restricted  to  merely  physi- 
cal things,  in  place  of  aiming  to  ascend 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  from  mind  in 
man  to  mind  in  tlie  Infinite. 
-  ;i,Wc   arc   told,    that    when  the   persons 


about  Napoleon  obtruded  on  him  the 
praises  of  some  absent  party,  he  often  put 
a  check  on  the  course  of  the  eulogium  by 
asking  the  question  '  What  has  he  done  ?' 
Not  unfrequently  there  was  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  in  the  utterance  of  these 
few  words,  '  What  has  he  done  ?  '  So, 
when  obliged  to  listen  to  high-flown 
commendations  of  certain  forms  of  modern 
speculation,  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
put  a  period  to  the  language  of  exaggera- 
tion by  asking  the  question,  '  What  has  it 
done  P'  Space  and  circumstances  have 
been  ceded  to  it  by  Divine  Providence 
sufficient  to  its  fair  trial.  What  it  can  do, 
may  now  be  fairly  judged  from  what  it  has 
done.  During  nearly  a  century  its  ex- 
pounders have  reasoned  high  concerning 
ethics  and  religion,  apart  from  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  the  result  clearly  is,  that  if 
this  old  world  is  not  to  partake  of  any 
higher  light  than  its  own  philosophy  can 
supply,  the  issue  must  be  most  lamentable.  | 
In  this  case,  the  majority,  even  among 
philosophers,  must  be  men  without  a  God  ; 
while  the  people  at  large  must  be  regarded 
as  doomed  to  fill  up  a  never-ceasing  round 
of  subjection  to  the  most  foolish  and  besot- 
ting forms  of  delusion,  under  the  name  of 
religion.  Your  idealist,  soaring  into 
his  regions  of  abstraction  or  mysti-  * 
cism,  derides  all  the  results  of  the  in- 
ductive method  of  inquiry  as  obscure, 
contradictory,  and  unimpressive  —  better 
adapted  to  reduce  all  things  to  confusion 
and  doubt,  than  to  lead  any  man  to  settled 
truth  and  a  religious  life.  On  the  other 
hand  your  inductive  philosopher  describes 
the  a  priori  speculations  of  the  idealist  as 
being  of  necessity  unintelligible,  except  to 
minds  of  a  particular  class  and  training  ; 
as  being  so  abstruse  and  cloudy  that,  even 
among  minds  of  that  higher  class,  for  one 
man  that  would  be  led  by  them  to  a  tolerably  ; 
intelligent  theism,  many  must  be  left  to  fall  ; 
under  the  influence  of  theories  which  con-  \ 
found  the  Deity  with  his  works,  leaving  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  everywhere  no 
higher  objects  of  worship  than  themselves, 
as  their  own  nature  may  be  reflected  to 
their  view  in  the  attribute  of  heroes  and  : 
men  of  genius.  These  two  schools  of  I 
thinkers  make  up  the  world  of  philosophy,  j 
If  each  be  allowed  to  judge  the  other,  we  ; 
cease  to  be  possessed  of  a  philosophy  of  any  ■ 
kind.  Is  it  at  the  feet  of  parties  so  little 
agreed  among  themselves  that  it  behoves 
the  Christian  Church  to  take  its  place,  and 
to  receive  instruction  as  from  an  oracle — 
as  from  a  revelation  ?  •-;..•"'«.'',   • 

We  must  confess  that  we  tbink  the  charge  j 
brought  against  the  idealist  substantially 
just.     His  speculations,  if  judged  by  their 
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fruits,  must  be  characterised  as  atheistic, 
pantheistic — as  almost  anything  rather  than 
as  being  favourable  to  Christianity,  or  even 
to  a  sober  natural  religion.  The  impress 
made  by  his  labours  on  the  German  uni- 
versities, and  on  the  mind  of  the  educa- 
tional classes  of  the  German  nation,  is  not 
merely  adverse  to  theism.  Descending  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  this  philosophy  has 
left  them  without  a  personal  deity,  and 
vtfithout  a  future  retribution — death  being 
to  them  only  a  return  of  their  particular 
nature  into  the  general  nature  of  the  Deity, 
from  which  for  a  time  it  had  proceeded. 
Of  course,  the  licence  natural  to  such  a 
creed  has  followed.* 

The  creed  itself,  however,  is  very  an- 
cient ;  and  has  come  down  elsewhere  to 
our  time.  Mr.  Buyers,  an  intelligent  mis- 
sionary, but  a  person  too  much  engaged 
with  his  immediate  duties  to  have  been  ob- 
servant of  the  course  of  European  specula- 
tion, has  given  a  description  of  a  philoso- 
|)hical  sect  in  India;  and,  imconsciously , 
^while  intending  to  give  us  one  portrait, 
he  has  given  us  more  than  one.  *  Many  of 
the  Gosains,'  he  writes,  'are  Brahmins, 
and  are  therefore  looked  on  as  doubly 
sacred.  The  doctrines  professed  by  them 
are  a  species  of  pantheism,  having  some 
points  of  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Buddhists.  The  word  Gosain,  by 
which  the  sect  is  known,  is  used  as  a  com- 
mon name  of  God,  and  its  application  to 
themselves  is  expressive  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  them — that  the  human  soul,  or, 
as  they  express  it,  that  which  speaks  or 
thinks,  is  God.  To  the  question.  What  is 
God  ?  the  common  answer  is,  "that  which 
speaks  is  God."  Speech,  or  the  faculty  of 
speaking,  like  the  Logos  of  the  Greeks,  is 
the  only  recognisable  attribute  of  the 
Deity.  The  human  soul,  of  which  speech 
or  reason  is  the  prerogative,  is  therefore 
God.  To  the  question,  "Did  you  make 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the 
earth  P"  I  have  often  heard  them  answer 
"  Yes.''  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  by  this  they  do  not  mean  that 
each  individual  man  is  possessed  of  the 
divine  attributes,  but  that  each  living 
being  is  an  integral  portion  of  that  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  constitutes  the  Deity. 
Tn  common  with  the  Buddhists,  they 
believe  that  the  Divine  Being  is  not  sepa- 
rate from,  but  in  himself  the  universe,  so 
that  all  its  constituent  parts  are  but  parts 
of  himself.  The  different  deities,  there- 
fore, are  merely  portions  of  the  same  essen- 
tial godhead. 

'■  The  docrine  of  maga,  or  illusion,  held 

*  In  a  future  edition,  perhaps,  Dr.  Vaughan  will 
be  good  enough  to  state  what  licence?' 


by  the  other  Hindoo  sects,  is  also  professed 
by  the  Gosains,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  in- 
dispensable to  pantheism.  If  we  are  all 
portions  of  the  deity,  it  must  seem  natural 
that  we  should  all  be  conscious  of  being  so 
— which  we  know  we  are  not.  But  to  solve 
this  difficulty,  the  doctrine  of  illusion  comes 
in  very  opportunely.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  gods  and  men  are  unconscious  of 
what  they  really  are,  till  by  an  elevated  and 
abstract  devotion,  they  break  through  the 
illusion  of  the  senses,  and  escape  entirely 
from  all  the  blinding  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  thus  rise  to  that  state  of  supreme 
beatitude,  in  which  they  will  have  no 
consciousness  of  existence  apart  from  the 
divine  essence.  A  consciousness  of  sepa- 
rate existence  is,  therefore,  an  illusion — 
all  that  is  apart  from  God  is  only  apparent 
existence,  which  shall  soon  pass  away. 
The  whole  universe  is  but  one  great  illu- 
sion.'—Recollections  of  British  India,  p. 
359. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Buyers 
has  given  of  the  theosophy  of  the  Gosains 
—  a  theosophy,  in  substance  that  of  the 
three  hundred  millions  who  profess  Hindoo- 
ism  and  Buddhism.  In  this  language  our 
missionary  has  described,  almost  to  the 
letter,  the  system  of  Hegel — the  system 
which,  in  the  succession  of  systems  in 
G  ermany,  has  been  the  last  in  ascendancy, 
and  the  widest  and  most  considerable  in 
its  influence.  We  see  what  pretensions  it 
has  to  novelty.  We  might  dwell  also  on 
the  elements  of  mysticism  which  it  pro- 
vides for  all  whose  temperament  may  em- 
brace tendencies  of  that  nature  ;  and  we 
might  ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  healthy 
tone  of  personal  responsibility  should  be 
preserved,  the  idea  of  personal  existence 
being  discarded  ?  But  these  are  questions 
which  will  meet  us  again  as  we  proceed  ; 
and  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  these  Teutonic  speculations  furnish 
but  a  very  sorry  revelation,  not  by  any 
means  such  as  may  be  expected  to  meet 
the  demands  of  European  intelligence  in 
relation  to  the  great  questions  of  human 
destiny. 

It  is  as  believers  in  these  pantheistic  doc- 
trines that  such  philosophers  as  Feuerbach 
and  Strauss,  and  the  multitudes  of  a  lower 
grade  who  follow  them,  have  learnt  to  de- 
nounce the  expectation  of  a  future  life  as 
an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  their  prin- 
ciples, social  and  philosophical.  (Strauss's 
last  idea  as  to  the  worth  of  the  gospels  is 
given  in  the  following  sentence: — *  The 
idea  of  a  future  world  is  the  last  enemy 
whom  speculative  criticism  has  to  oppose, 
and,  if  possible,  to  overcome.' — Glaubeus- 
lehre,  iii.,  739.)     Man,  it  is  asserted — as- 
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serted  openly  and  commonly — will  never  be 
in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  present  life,  until 
he  has  relinquished  all  faith  in  a  life  to 
come.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  expect  that 
this  world  will  ever  be  regenerated,  except 
as  men  cease  to  regard  the  higher  ends  of 
their  existence  as  awaiting  them  in  a  future 
world .  The  future  must  become  a  blank  if 
the  present  is  to  become  great  and  felici- 
tous !  In  this  doctrtne  there  is  certainly 
something  of  novelty.  But  to  this  pass 
has  the  German  philosophy,  which  is  said 
to  be  so  spiritual  in  its  essence  and  ten- 
dencies, conducted  its  votaries.  Its  thin 
and  airy  dogmas  have  been  allowed  their 
free  course,  and  we  see  the  issue.  It  leaves 
no  personality  to  God  or  man,  and  places 
before  us  no  higher  retribution  or  existence 
than  may  be  realised  in  the  life  we  are  now 
living. 

Our  estimate,  then,  of  German  philoso- 
phy in  its  relation  to  theology,  is  not  fa- 
vourable. In  this  direction,  the  evil  that 
has  resulted  from  it  greatly  outweighs  the 
good.  It  has  given  us  much  error  and 
very  little  truth. 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  Inductive  philo- 
sophy as  capable  of  meeting  the  exigencies 
to  which  we  feel  ourselves  exposed  as  reli- 
gious men.  Bacon  gave  his  philosophy  its 
form ;  and  such  theologians  as  Paley  and 
Chalmers  have  done  much  to  secure  to  us 
the  truth  that  may  be  derived  from  it.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  no  process 
of  inductive  reasoning  can  rise  to  the  height 
of  this  great  argument,  or  penetrate  to  the 
extent  of  its  d^ifficulties.  No  multipliiica- 
tion  of  finite  effects,  for  example,  can  be 
taken  as  proof  of  a  cause  above  the  finite. 
To  prove  the  existence  of  a  designer,  is 
not  necessarily  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
God.  The  construction  of  a  world  is  not 
the  same  thing  with  a  creation  of  the  matter 
from  which  the  world  is  formed.  Nature 
may  reveal  transcendent  attributes,  but  the 
great  and  infinite  are  not  identical.  The 
existence  of  infinite  perfections  requires  to 
be  attested  by  other  evidence  than  finite 
works  can  supply.  Nor  is  this  all.  No 
attempt  of  any  philosopher  of  this  school 
to  harmonise  our  ideal  notion,  as  to  the 
sort  of  world  which  it  became  a  being  of 
infinite  perfection  to  create,  with  the  world 
existing  around  us,  can  ever  be  pronounced 
successful.  We  may  reason  our  way  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  divine  existence  iy 
necessarily  uncaused  and  independent ;  and 
this  ground  secured,  we  may  reason  with  a 
strong  certainty,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has 
done,  from  these  data  to  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature.  But  side  by 
side  with  the  conclusions  thus  logically 
wrought  out,  in  relation  to  the  divine  per- 


fections, are   the  facts  of  the  moral    and 
physical  world,  which  seem  to  justify  in- 
ferences  of  an   opposite  description.     To 
solve  this  enigma  has  been  the  great  task 
of  humanity,  from  the  birth-time  of  thought. 
Many  have  promised  the  solution— by  none 
has  the  promise  been  performed.     Some, 
indeed,  have  lived  so  long  in  the  region 
of  their  own  explanations  and  theories,  as 
to  be  persuaded  that  they  had  given  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  mystery.     But  man- 
kind have  listened  for  a  while  to  the  sup- 
posed exposition,  have  &haken  the  head, 
and  with  a  sigh  have  gone  on   their  way, 
feeling  that  the  old  road  was  still  burthened 
with  all  its  old  perplexities.     It  is  well  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  argument  from  de- 
sign, whether  as  having  respect  to  the  laws 
of  matter   or    of  mind.     But   this  guide 
does  not  accompany  us  more  than  a  part  of 
the  way  along  which  we  have  to  travel. 
Experience  attests  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
transcendentalist  must  fail  to  give  us  a,  per- 
sonal deity,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist fails    to  give  us   a  perfect 
Deity.     To  reason  from  abstraction  is  to 
end  in  abstractions  5  to  reason  from  what  is 
limited  and  imperfect,  is  to  end  in  what  is 
limited  and  imperfect.     Nevertheless,  we 
have  certain  primitive,  intuitive  sentiments, 
which  seem  to  assure  us  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  which,  the  more  we  meditate  on 
that  truth,  seem  to  assure  us  the  more  that 
the  source  of  all  being  must  in  itself  con- 
sist of  perfect  being.     These  sentiments, 
however,  as  being  merely  such,  need,  con- 
firmation.   This  confirmation  the  external 
world  does  not  give  more  than  partially. 
Hence  the  only  conceivable  ground  of  rest 
open  to  humanity^  is  that  which  may  be  sup- 
plied by  an  external  revelation.     It  is  left 
to  this  to  settle  by  authority  what  can  never 
be  settled  by  any  process  of  mere  reasoning. 
We  deem  it  good  to  believe  that  the  judge 
of  all  the  earth  must  do  right;  but  we 
are  confounded  as  we  see  that,  at  present, 
right  is  not  more  than  partially  done.     It 
is  natural  we  should  look  above  this  con- 
tradiction  to   some    higher    dictation— to 
some    oracle   competent   to   declare   that, 
though  '  darkness   and   clouds '  are  about 
the  pith  of  the  infinite, '  righteousness  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.' 
We  scarcely  need  say  that  its  being  so, 
that  to  attain  to  certainty  on  these  ques- 
tions is  so  deep  a  necessity  of  our  nature, 
and  the  only  channel  through  which  this 
certainty  can  come  is  that  of  an  external 
and  historical  revelation  —  these  facts  con- 
stitute a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
such  a  revtlation  really  exists.— TAe  Age 
and  Christianity.    By  Dr.  Vaughan. 
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THE  'LEADER,'  AND  ITS  RELATION.  TO   FREE  DISCUSSION. 


BY    G.    J.     HOLYOAKE. 


While  in  the  provinces,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  erroneous  impressions  concerning 
the  Leader,  similar  to  those  which  des- 
troyed the  Spirit  of  the  Ag-e,  and,  though 
not  likely  to  destroy  the  Leader,  may  yet 
prevent  its  acceptance  among  many  where 
otherwise  it  would  be  most  welcome. 

Having  resigned  the  advocacy,  in  the 
Iteasoner,  both  of  democracy  and  commun- 
ism, I  am  additionally  concerned  that 
they  are  advocated  elsewhere.  As  both 
subjects  are  represented  by  the  Weekhj 
Tribune  and  Leader,  I  should  anxiously 
render  any  assistance  in  my  power  that 
would  aid  either  paper  ;  and  to  submit 
some  explanations  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings into  which  the  Tribune  has  fallen, 
may  serve  that  paper,  as  well  as  help  to 
secure  for  the  Leader  that  unprejudiced 
hearing,  which  its  standing  upon  the  ground 
of  'perfect  freedom  of  opinion'  demands  at 
our  hands.  The  Leader  being  the  only 
newspaper  which  guarantees  perfectly  fair 
and  free  discussion  on  all  subjects,  has 
claims  on  our  sympathies,  however  we 
may  otherwise  agree  or  disagree  with  it. 
Many  things  appear  in  the  Leader,  on  reli- 
gion with  which  we  disagree ;  but  they 
who  cannot  wish  well  save  to  that  which 
entirely  echoes  their  own  sentiments,  will 
never  wish  well  to  anything  beyond  what 
proceeds  from  themselves. 

I  found  many  persons  who  took  objec- 
tion to  the  Leader,  because  the  Weekly 
Tribune  took  objection  to  its  estimate 
of  Eugene  Sue  and  its  criticism  on 
Louis  Blanc.  I  see  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son why  the  Tribune  should  not  object  to 
the  estimate  formed  of  Sue  or  Blanc,  and 
endeavour  to  show  it  to  be  incorrect. 
But  what  strikes  me  as  objectionable  is, 
that  any  particular  estimate  of  Sue  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  test  of  any  paper's  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  the  people.  Is  the  praise 
of  Eugene  Sue,  or  the  praise  of  any  man, 
to  be  made  the  standard  of  my  Socialism  ? 
I  hope  not.  This  is  the  old  man-worship 
which  poisoned  Chartist  advocacy,  and 
which  has  made,  time  heretofore,  more 
disunion  among  the  ranks  of  Socialism  than 
our  enemies  were  able  to  create. 


Eugene  Sue  is  estimated  among  French 
men  of  letters  about  as  Gr.  W.  M.  Reynolds 
is  estimated  by  English  men  of  letters. 
Both  are  admired  by  the  populace  and 
contemned  by  the  literati  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Yet  the  Tribune  lauds  ex- 
travagantly the  French  Reynolds,  and 
denounces  the  English  one.  Men  ask  why 
should  it  be  criminal  in  the  Leader  to  slight- 
ingly estimate  the  French  Sue,  and  vir- 
tuous in  the  Weekly  Tribune  to  make  open 
war  on  the  English  Sue  ?  The  fact  is,  the 
matter  is  one  of  honest  difference  of  opinion, 
to  which  both  parties  do  well  to  give 
effective  utterance;  but  it  would  be  just 
as  wise  to  proclaim  the  Tribune  the  enemy 
of  Chartism  and  Democracy,  because  it 
writes  down  Reynolds,  as  to  publish  the 
Leader  0,^  'throwing  cold  water'  on  So- 
cialism and  Communism,  because  it  (jam-, 
not  accept  the  exponency  of  Sue.         ^''"    ' 

Earnestly  and  honestly  the  writer  in 
the  Tribune  sought  to  vindicate  the  integ- 
rity of  democracy  from  being  identified 
with  Reynoldisms.  Not  less  earnestly  or 
honestly  should  I  plead  that  the  fair  and 
passionless  philosophy  of  Socialism  should 
not  be  polluted  by  the  incoherent,  retalia- 
tive,  and  parasitical  inculcations  of  Sue. 
The  very  passage  quoted  in  the  Tribune, 
No.  61,  in  defence  of  Sue,  is  one  on  which 
1  could  rest  my  objection  to  him  ;  and  I 
am  thankful  to  any  one  who  disassociates 
Socialism  and  Sue.  The  government  of 
France  were  delighted  to  find  Sue  held  up 
as  the  Socialist  exponent.  He  is  of  the 
same  service  to  Louis  Napoleon  that 
O'Connor  is  to  Lord  John  Russell,  viz., 
to  quote  as  evidence  of  the  temper  of  the 
people. 

Unlike  the  persons  with  whom  I  am 
classing  him,  in  everything  else  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  resembles  them  in  the  utterance  of 
extremes.  Curt,  craggy,  and  cavernous 
— shrieking,  adjuring,  and  denouncing — 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  plunged  into  the  '  Present 
Time'  like  a  troubled  spirit  on  a  mission 
from  the  shores  of  Styx.  One  has  just  the 
same  pleasure  in  reading  some  passages  in 
his  '  Latter  Day  '  pamphlets,  that  a  reac- 
tionaire  has  in  reading  a  violent  political 
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speech  on  the  popular  side.  He  knows  he 
can  take  advantage  of  it.  It  can  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  the  purposes  of  despot- 
ism. Any  ferocity  or  intolerance  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  forewarns  and  forearms 
those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  people, 
and  who  depend  on  arms  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  power.  What  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Harney  is  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, or  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Heinzen  is  to 
the  Courts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  so  is 
Thomas  Carlyle's  '  Present  Time '  to  the 
people,  and  so  is  the  author  of  the  '  Wan- 
dering Jew'  to  the  Jesuits,  so  is  Eugene 
Sue  to  the  enemies  of  Socialism  in  France, 
so  is  Mr.  Reynolds,  so  is  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor, to  the  Court  of  England.  We  are, 
therefore,  debtors  to  that  critic  who  dis- 
criminates between  the  genius  and  errors 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  such  persons  should  not  be 
advocates  at  all  on  their  respective  sub- 
jects, far  from  it :  I  am  willing  that  they 
should  write,  but  wishful  they  should  write 
differently — aiming  to  instruct  where  they 
now  inflame  the  people. 

The  writer  in  the  Leader  of  the  notice 
of  Louis  Blanc,  is  the  friend  of  Louis 
Blanc,  and  too  generous  to  believe  that 
Louis  Blanc  would  regard  him  as  less  his 
friend  because  he  ventured  to  dissent  in 
public  from  that  which  he  thought  erroneous 
in  him.  He  who  considers  another  his 
enemy  whenever  he  ceases  to  praise  him, 
will  have  none  but  parasites  for  his  friends. 
On  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  have 
met  Dr.  Mackay,  I  have  been  delighted 
with  him,  and  think  very  highly  of  his 
poetical  powers  in  that  happiest  of  arts, 
the  art  of  ballad  making — yet  were  I  writ- 
ing a  notice  of  his  works,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  take  exception  to  what,  neither 
the  public  nor  himself,  nor  any  other  of 
his  admirers,  seem  to  take  exception  to— I 
allude  to  his  mixture  of  pot-house  slang 
with  the  purest  aspirations  of  progress. 
The  revulsion  I  felt  when  I  first  heard  that 
well-known  line — 

'  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,^ 
lives  in  my  remembrance  as  a  very  painful 
fragment  of  experience.  No  company  in- 
duces me  to  stay  where  I  think  it  will  be 
introduced.  The  last  time  I  heard  it,  a 
lady  sang  it.  Of  course  escape  was  im- 
possible, but  I  felt  that  the  '  good  time 
coming'  would  have  many  drawbacks  for 
me,  if  it  came  while  the  recollections  of 
that  song  dwelt  in  my  memory.  That  line 
sounds  on  my  ears  like  the  chorus  of 
'  frisk  it !  frisk  it !'  Surely  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  I  have  no  veneration  for  poets, 
poesy,  and  music,  because  I  cannot  endure 


in  silence,  or  praise  all  that  is  sometimes 
inflicted  in  their  name,  on  passive  persons. 
The   only   objection  to   the   article   on 
Louis  Blanc  with  which  I  have  any  sym- 
pathy, is  that  which  assigns  his  being  an 
exile  as  a  reason  for  silence  with  regard  to 
any  fault  he  may  have.     If  I  thought  such 
criticism  upon    him   could   endanger  his 
safety,  I  should  regret  it — but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  must  serve  him,  by  show- 
ing the  government  that   he   has   friends 
sufficiently  his  friends  not  to  idolise  his 
errors.     The  criticism  of  the  Leader  will 
seem  useful  to  those  who  reflect  on  the 
disastrous    tone   of    controversy    common 
among   French  politicians   (of  which  we 
have  more  than  enough  in  this  country), 
the  tone  of  denial  of  the  honesty  of  others, 
which  converts  all  arguments  for  political 
rectification  into  incentives  to  the  personal 
destruction  of  political  opponents.     Louis 
Blanc's   '  Historic  Pages,'  the  work  criti- 
cised in  the  Leader^  opens  by  this  confes- 
sion— '  My  object  in  my  "  Appeal  to  the 
Candid  "  was  to  denounce  an  evil-minded 
faction,  rather  than  correct  a  mistaken  party; 
for  my  real  adversaries  were  wilfully  dis- 
honest!'     One  need   not   point    out   how 
utterly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Socialism  is 
this,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Tribune  will 
renew  its  defence  of  it.     The  Leader  com- 
menced a  just   vindication   of  M.   Blanc 
against  the  misrepresentations  of  the  press, 
but  took  a  useful  objection  to  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  alone  opposed  by  scoundrels. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  imputation  which  has 
been  one  cause  of  his  partial  influence  in 
this  country,  as  the  men  of  thought  who 
failed  to  coincide  with  his  views,  and  might 
even  have  to  oppose   them,  found   them- 
selves liable  to  be  outraged.     The  Tribwie 
caught  the  same  spirit  of  disparagement  in 
its  notices  of  the  Leader — but  no  one  will 
tell  us  that  the  social  tone  of  the    Tribune 
was  improved  thereby.     It  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  find  on  the  part  of  the  Leader 
a  recognition  of  the  root  of  all  social  refor- 
mation— the  highest  tenet  Mr.  Owen  has 
inculcated  —  viz.,   the   perception   of   the 
unity  of  right  intention  among  men  of  the 
greatest  diversity  of  sentiment. 

Louis  Blanc  has  lately  written  political 
memoirs  as  Gibbon  wrote  religious  history. 
Gibbon's  pompous  sarcasms  awaken  in 
opponents  feelings  of  admiration  and  hate. 
But  neither  religious  nor  political  im- 
provement is  to  be  advanced  this  way. 
We  have  passed  through  the  period  when 
even  the  highest  order  of  brilliance  atones 
for  the  want  of  that  patient  sentiment  of 
fraternity  by  which  men  are  made  more 
hopeful  of  each  other,  and  kinder  as  well 
as  wiser. 


One  would  have  thought  that  a  criticism 
suggesting  the  fuller  cultivation  of  this 
feeling  would  have  met  with  the  applause 
of  those  who  had  learned  of  Mr.  Owen  that 
'  if  we  could  not  make  all  opinions  agree, 
we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  unite  all 
hearts.'  Least  of  all  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  to  remind  one  who  exercises  so  im- 
portant an  influence  as  Louis  Blanc,  of 
this  sentiment  of  English  Socialism,  would 
be  considered  by  Socialists  as  being  the 
enemy  of  Louis  Blanc.  Thousands  who 
can  imitate  Louis  Blanc  in  nothing  else 
can  imitate  him  in  denunciation.  Let  us 
agree,  therefore,  to  exalt  only  his  genius. 
The  writer  of  the  criticism  in  question  has 
as  high  an  admiration  of  Louis  Blanc's 
powers  and  services  as  any  of  us — and  he 
has  also  the  merit  of  being  the  first  man  of 
Letters  in  this  country  who  publicly  called 
Louis  Blanc  his  friend. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  Leader 
was,  that  it  was  set  up  to  injure  the  Tri- 
bune^ which  is  a  very  great  mistake.  Some 
think  they  will  injure  each  other,  which  is 
also  erroneous.  Very  many  excellent  peo- 
ple believe  only  in  one  mode  of  advocating 
Socialism,  and  no  elegance  of  allegory,  no 
freshness  of  intellect,  no  ability  of  new 
statement,  will  compensate  to  them  for  the 
particular  phraseology  in  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  it  expounded.  To 
such,  an  organ  pledged  to  the  received 
manner  is  a  necessity:  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  another  paper  should  not  exist 
for  a  different  class  of  readers  who  are  not 
to  be  interested  in  the  same  way. 

Few  of  those  who  originated  the  Leader 
happened  to  know  of  the  Tribune.  Only 
one  read  it — they  concerted  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  their  own  self-formed 
views,  and  for  the  influencement  of  classes 
to  which  they  had  access,  and  in  whose 
conversion  the  Tribune  has  little  or  no  con- 
fidence. The  Leader^  therefore,  works  in 
a  new  world,  and  seeks  to  serve  the  people 
by  addressing  those  who  govern  the  people 
spiritually  and  politically.  Believing  in 
the  power  of  ideas,  the  Leader  carries  the 
advocacy  of  association  among  the  rich, 
with  the  same  confidence  as  among  the 
poor.  Accepting  the  formula  that  '  all 
men  are  brethren,'  it  treats  all  classes  with 
the  same  consideration.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Tribune  this  is  being  '  excessively  mode- 
rate and  genteel ;'  the  Northern  Star  would 
say  the  same,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason.  There  was  no  desire  to  annul  the 
Tribune.  The  separate  existence  of  that 
party  is  an  intellectual  necessity.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  they  would  be  capa- 
ble Qif  uniting  with  others,  unless  all  the 
details  of  their  views  were  recognised,  and 


even  their  technicalities  adhered  to.  li 
would  afford  me  unmixed  pleasure  to  find 
it  otherwise.  But  experience  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  jige,  impressed  me  with  the 
conviction  that  it  would,  be  as  possible  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Ernest  Jones  as 
of  Lloyd  Jones,  and  easier  to  secure  that 
of  Julian  Harney  than  Robert  Buchanan. 
If  another  party  held  twelve  opinions,  six 
of  which  I  thought  true,  I  would  help 
them  (if  my  co-operation  was  acceptable) 
to  carry  out  the  six  which  accorded  with 
my  conscience,  and  should  not  think  myself 
in  any  way  compromised  by  the  others 
which  I  neither  approved  nor  helped  to  en- 
force. The  Tribune  party  would  regard 
this  as  compromise,  and  therefore  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  do  it.  But  they  who  cannot 
work  with  others  except  they  agree  through- 
out on  all  points,  are  doomed  by  nature  to 
work  ever  by  themselves.  For  myself,  I 
can  work  with  all  men,  though  I  cannot 
agree  with  all.  That  is,  I  am  free  to  co- 
operate with  as  much  as  leads  in  what  I 
think  the  right  direction,  although  there 
may  be  much  else  not  to  my  taste. 

On  first  comprehending  the  maxim  made 
prominent  by  the  French  revolutionists — 
'  All  men  are  brethren ;'  it  cost  me  some 
astonishment  to  find  that  the  despot 
and  the  priest  were  my  brothers  also. 
To  extend  the  same  friendliness  of  con- 
sideration to  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
and  the  inhabitant  of  the  cottage  is  very 
pretty  in  theory,  very  difficult  in  practice. 
This  was,  I  believe,  the  theory  on  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  was  written,  and  the 
persons  who  were  expected  to  applaud  it 
were  the  first  to  actively  suspe**  the 
honesty  of  this  course,  and  vehemently  to 
protest  against  it.  Some  thought  it  was 
going  over  to  the  Free  Trade  party,  some 
to  the  Political  Economists,  some  to  the 
Church.  To  abuse  no  opponent  was  in- 
terpreted into  betraying  the  cause.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Owen,  whose  broad 
and  genial  sympathies  enable  him  to  work 
with  all  who  work  for  the  people,  every 
active  leader  of  the  Socialists  at  that  time 
disseminated  the  same  suspicion  the  Tri- 
bune has  sown  lately.  Undoubtedly  this 
will  all  pass  away — the  day  of  mutual 
understanding  must  come  among  those 
who  desire  mutual  friendliness,  and  every 
explanation  one  can  give  may  help  to  has- 
ten it. 

One  objection  to  the  Leader  is  founded 
on  misunderstanding  the  equality  of  tolera- 
tion. Because  there  have  been  letters  and 
articles  of  a  religious  tendency  in  it,  it 
has  been  included  with  papers  having 
merely  clerical  leanings.  The  paper  made 
the  unusual  profession  of  offering  a  '  free 
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port  to  all  faiths,'  and  it  has  fulfilled  its 
profession.     It  proposed  to  represent  hu- 
manity, and  it  has  done  so ;    and  as  the 
religious  phase  is  a  large  and  important 
phase  of  public  opinion,  it  was  bound  to 
represent  that,  as  well  as  the  secular  and 
anti-theological  phase.    When  T  speak  of 
toleration,  I  include  a  voice  for  the  Christian 
as  well  as  my  sel  f ;  and  I,  for  one,  should  think 
that  paper  as  narrow  which  excluded  the 
clergy  as  that  which  excluded  the  atheist. 
In  this  respect  the  Leader  may  be  ad- 
vantageously  contrasted   with  any    of  its 
contemporaries.  The  Tribune,  for  instance, 
adopts  as  its  rule  that  law  which  the  recent 
Congress  ratified,  prescribing  the  advocacy 
of  Socialism  independently,  eschewing  its 
identification  with  any  creed  or  theological 
opinion.  While  this  law  is  in  force,  you  may 
put  down  a  Christian  advocacy  of  Socialism. 
Should  Professor  Maurice  or  the  Rev.  E. 
R.  Larken  advocate  association  in  connec- 
tion with  the  League  of  Social  Progress, 
they  would  do  it  of  course  from  the  highest 
ground  relevant  to  their  conscience,  viz., 
the   religious   ground  ;    but   the   moment 
they  did  so,   it  would  be   competent  for 
any  one  to  step  in  and  put  them   down 
— not  in   the   name   of  party  or  faction, 
but  with  the  authority  of  a  common  law, 
which  every  member  is  bound  to  enforce. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  know  three  lecturers 
among  the  Socialists  who  have  the  power 
to  speak  an  hour  without  introducing  the 
technical  terras  of  theology  into  their  dis- 
course; and  this  same  rule,  which  so  many 
have  been  eager  to  pass,  would,  if  strictly 
applied,  put  also  themselves  down.     There 
are  three  grounds  upon  which  Socialism 
can   be   advocated.     The    lowest    is    the 
Economical  ground,  the  next  is  the  Moral 
ground,  the  third  and  highest  is  the  Reli- 
gious  ground,   or    with    unbelievers    the 
Atheistical  ground.     The  Leader  says,  we 
take   our   stand   on   '  perfect    freedom    of 
-  opinion  ;'  and  let  all  men  advocate  associa- 
tion from  that  ground  which  is  the  most 
sacred  to  their  conscience,   we   care   not 
which,  so  that  the  truth  prevails.     What- 
ever others  may  think,  this  seems  to  me 
the  bolder,  braver,  more  useful  policy. 
The  Chairman  of  the  recent  Congress 


interrupted  me  in  some  remarks,  telling 
me  with  the  emphasis  of  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  not  intended  to  advocate 
the  '  Formation  of  Character.'  Intlirectly 
it  will  be  advocated  no  doubt,  but  since  the 
great  truth,  the  development  of  which  is 
the  grand  fact  of  Mr.  Owen's  life,  is  pub- 
licly ignored,  there  perhaps  needs  a  Leader 
which  admits  of  the  widest  advocacy. 

Were  it  usual  to  refer  to  the  personnel 
of  journalists,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  writers  of  the  Leader  are  perfectly 
reliable  men,  and  who  have  heretofore  done 
progress  some  service.  But  enough  has 
been  evidenced  of  the  importance  of  a 
paper  to  the  people  capable,  as  names 
which  have  appeared  in  it  show,  of  afford- 
ing an  acceptable  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  by  those  who  have  for  some 
time  given  laws  to  English  thinkers  in 
matters  of  the  highest  interests,  and  most 
momentous  speculations. 

For  what  do  we  labour  if  not  to  create 
a  power  which  shall  govern  public  opinion, 
with  a  view  to  hasten  the  reign  of  public 
justice  ?  and  when  I  see  a  newspaper  of 
means  and  liberality  being  a  Tjej^^i- paper 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term,  also  com- 
prehensive in  literature,  able  in  advocacy, 
giving  its  influence  in  favour  not  only  of 
Association  but  of  Free-thought,  it  seems 
a  public  duty  to  ourselves  and  our.  cause 
to  offer  at  least  good  wishes,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  bring  other  contribution  to  its  wel- 
fare. When  the  Tribune  has  said  to  its 
readers  '  let  them  beware  how  they  admit 
an  enemy  among  them,'  (alluding  to  the 
Leader)  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  who  can 
recognise  in  it  a  disinterested  friend  of  the 
people  and  of  truth,  to  step  forward  with 
the  frank  avowal  and  with  a  word  of  good 
will,  if  only  by  way  of  compensation.  For 
the  people  will  not  deserve  to  have  friends 
if  they  never  have  a  word  of  welcome  for 
them.  It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to 
find  that  the  Social  Congress  took  a  some- 
what similar  view  of  the  matter  in  passing 
a  resolution,  in  which  the  Leader  vvas  first 
named  as  one  of  the  papers  '  which  it  hopes 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  advocates  of 
Socialism,  as  having  enforced  and  com- 
mented on  social  principles  with  great  fair- 
ness and  friendly  feeling.' 
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%emonn  JTracts, 


THE     MUSTARD     SEED     OF     DEISM, 


BY    ATHEOS. 


God  or  not  God,  '  that  is  the  question.* 


Several  correspondents  have  lately  spo- 
ken in  the  Reasoner  in  support  of  the 
affirmative  of  this  question.  They  have 
asserted  their  belief  in  a  God  under  va- 
rious names.  They  have  endeavoured,  to 
the  best  of  their  powder,  to  give  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them.  They  appear  to 
have  challenged  atheists  to  prove  there  is 
no  God.  It  is  generally  said  the  onus 
probandi  (the  burden  of  proof)  lies  v^^ith 
those  who  assert  the  affirmative,  there  is  a 
God — and  not  vv^ith  those  who  support  the 
negative,  that  there  is  no  God.  The  exis- 
tence of  God  being  a  strictly  imaginary 
question,  beyond  our  senses  and  above  our 
reason,  it  must  be  difficult  to  prove.  But 
being  such,  prima  facie,  as  lawyers  say — 
i.  <?.,  on  the  first  appearance — or  in  fact, 
there  being  no  God,  there  is  apparently 
no  necessity  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
God  ;  and  therein  are  the  supporters  of  the 
negative  absolved  from  its  proof. 

The  question  being  supernatural,  non- 
natural,  immaterial,  ideal,  unreal,  a  mere 
abstraction,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  con- 
flict of  words  without  meaning. 

The  demand  to  prove  there  is  no  God 
seems  of  the  same  character  with  the 
inquiry  so  often  put  to  elicit  an  answer 
from  atheists.  How  do  you  account  for 
everything  without  a  God  ?  First  we 
were  asked  to  disprove  what  we  assert  was 
never  set  up,  never  existed  but  in  the 
fancies  of  men ;  and,  secondly,  we  are 
asked  to  account  for  what  Deists  think  to 
have  accounted  for,  and  atheists  never 
would  or  could  account  for.  Having  stuck 
to  a  negative,  we  are  asked  to  prove  an 
affirmative;  having  denied  a  God  in  the 
first  instance,  we  are  asked  to  supply  our 


adversaries  with   one  in  the   second   in- 
stance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  assert 
there  is  a  God,  cannot  well  find  fault  with 
those  who  assert  they  have  found  him  out 
in  the  different  religions  of  tlie  world.  The 
deist  would  limit  his  discovery  to  as  little 
as  possible — to  a  first  cause,  a  supreme  in- 
telligence, <fec.  The  deist  would  fight  the 
atheist  by  the  indistinctness  of  the  vision 
he  conjures  up.  He  says  there  is  a  God, 
a  supreme  intelligence,  a  first  cause,  a 
substratum,  or  something  under  a  substra- 
tum, a  point  or  a  circle,  sometime  spi- 
ritual and  separate,  sometime  infinite,  ma- 
terial, and  indivisible,  and  he  challenges 
the  atheist  to  disprove  his  assertions.  The 
deist  is  equally  hostile  with  those  who 
would  give  some  semblance  to  his  asser- 
tions, and  say  we  have  a  real  bona  Jide 
deity,  a  true  God,  about  which  we  can 
state  facts  and  particulars,  which  we  chal- 
lenge the  infidel  to  discredit. 

Probably  the  founder  of  every  religion 
was  a  deist.  Surely  as  effects  follow  causes, 
so  the  divinities  of  religion,  heaven,  and 
all  their  attributes,  have  followed  from  the 
admissions  of  deism.  The  assertion  of  the 
affirmative  instead  of  the  negative  of  the 
question.  Religion,  the  origin  of  so  much 
evil  to  mankind,  as  Lucretius  says,  and  all 
the  vexed  questions  of  Providence,  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State,  expand  into  all  their 
enormous  sectarian  ramifications  from  the 
minute  seed  of  deism.  The  Great  Unknown 
as  deity  has  been  called  by  the  ancients, 
admits  in  its  signification  that  deity  is  not 
recognisable  by  any  of  those  proofs  which 
are  attached  to  the  acknowledged  facts  of 
the  universe  within  the  sphere  of  our  senses 
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and  our  knowledge.  Metaphysicians,  phi- 
losophers, and  revelationists,  have  acknow- 
ledged that  deity  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
proof  we  apply  to  all  the  other  relations  of 
life  in  us  and  around  us.  Yet  this  infini- 
tesimal eluding  shadow  of  divinity  is  as 
much  contended  for,  and  occupies  as  much 
time  in  its  discussion,  and  is  declared  by 
believers  in  it  to  be  as  well  known  to  them 
as  the  revelations  of  religion  are  each  to 
their  respective  votaries.  "Well  might 
Proudhon  therefore  say,  the  idea  of  a  God 
was  most  injurious  to  mankind,  and  until 
it  was  eradicated  there  was  little  hope  for 
mankind  escaping  from  the  evils  of  religion, 
and  applying  themselves  to  their  business 
upon  earth. 

The  child  asks  its  parent  who  made  it  ? 
The  parent  has  some  delicacy  in  explaining 
the  particulars  of  propagation  as  known  to 
him,  and  perhaps  not  comprehensible  to  an 
infant.  It  might  be  a  rash  experiment  to 
state  the  plain  truth ;  the  parent  therefore 
has  no  answer  to  give  to  the  inquiry,  and 
the  child,  who  has  probably  heard  of  God, 
decides  that  God  has  made  him,  because 
he  knows  of  no  other  maker.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  same  line  of  argument  as  the 
child's,  when  grown  up  to  be  an  adult ;  he 
knows  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  but 
not  being  able  to  trace  himself  back  to  the 
time  when  man  first  became  man,  he  comes 
in  the  end  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
child's — that  God  made  the  first  man  in 
him,  by  originating  a  piece  of  mechanism 
in  the  beginning,  which  ever  afterwards 
reproduced  itself  in  its  own  likeness.  Here 
we  arrive  at  the  confines  of  deism,  the 
fountain-head  from  whence  flows  the  innu- 
merable religions  which  overspread  the 
earth.  God  the  invisible  is  brought  down 
to  a  level  with  the  lowest  scale  in  creation, 
and  metamorphoses  have  been  attributed  to 
him  the  most  common  and  absurd. 

Sometime  theology  has  been  entomology, 
or  the  science  of  insects.  The  Egyptians 
passed  God  through  all  living  things. 
Stones  shapened  and  unshapened, logs  of 
wood,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
have  become  the  objects  of  devotion.  At 
one  time,  gods  admitted  into  the  human 
race  have  passed  through  virgins  and  ex- 
pired as  felons  ;  and  at  another  time,  have 
descended  into  the  bread  we  eat,  and  the 
wine  we  drink.  Moses  seemed  to  have 
passed  from  the  animal  kingdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  from  the  human  to  have 
approximated  to  the  invisible.  But  he  had 
to  make  God  after  the  likeness  of  man,  and 
to  make  him  a  maker  of  the  universe  and 
all  things  therein.  Soon  he  had  to  descend, 
and  to  make  his  God  speak,  have  passions, 
be  partially  visible,  and  exercise  all  the 


laws  of  nature  on  a  very  small  theatre,  and 
to  a  very  select  few.  The  Jews  were  per- 
petually returning  to  the  old,  or  inventing 
new  idolatries.  It  could  not  but  be  ex- 
pected that  after  such  a  theological  initia- 
tion as  Moses  and  the  prophets  gave  them, 
they  should  naturally  infer  that  this  God, 
only  partially  invisible  to  the  senses,  would 
become  some  day  incarnate  amongst  them. 
They  had  him  as  they  made  him,  or  as 
circumstances  suited  him.  The  occur- 
rences must  be  uncommon,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  absurd,  to  make  him  palatable  to 
mankind.  Christianity,  as  if  the  product 
of  all  the  religions  that  went  before  it,  was 
elaborated  into  the  most  comprehensively 
absurd,  as  the  necessary  and  natural  con- 
dition of  religious  faith.  So  that  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  said  they  came  to  preach 
to  babes,  children,  and  the  foolish  of  this 
earth.  St.  Augustine  said,  he  believed  it 
because  it  was  impossible ;  Tertullian, 
because  it  was  absurd.  Averroes,  the 
Arabian,  declared  that  it  was  the  religion 
of  fools,  par  excellence,  in  comparison  with 
Mahometanism,  the  religion  of  pigs,  and 
Judaism  that  of  children ;  and  that  of  all 
religions,  the  most  absurd  and  nonsensical 
is  that  whose  votaries  eat,  after  having 
created  their  deity. 

Averroes  said,  probably  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  have  done,  that  Judaism,  as 
deism, was  the  religion  of  children — because 
it  believed  in  a  God,  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  from  the  same  reasons  that 
make  a  child  believe  that  God  made  him. 

However  simple  and  abstract  pure  theism 
may  be,  we  see  it  liable  to  the  greatest 
abuses.  It  is  the  nature  of  it,  and  of  all 
religions — it  is  the  foundation-stone  upon 
which  the  whole  superstructure  rises. 
Separate  from  earth,  even  in  idea,  any- 
thing really  inseparable,  and  you  stock 
the  whole  earth  with  a  progeny  of  beliefs, 
which  seems  now  only  a  term  for  what  is 
incredible.  However  harmless  apparently 
may  be  a  belief  in  a  God,  a  soul,  and  a 
future  state,  it  has  been  a  type,  an  idea, 
upon  which  to  found  the  actual  fact.  The 
invisible  God  produced  the  invisible  soul, 
the  intelligence  apart  from  matter,  and 
life  without  a  life.  Moses  did  not  preach 
a  soul,  or  life  after  this  ;  but  the  Jews 
soon  engrafted  it  on  their  popular  creed. 
Even  amongst  them  it  produced  ghosts, 
and  the  dead  returned  to  earth.  Lazarus 
arose,  Christ  came  again  —  and  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  became  a  part  of 
the  Christian  belief.  If  the  soul  of  the 
universe  could  become  flesh,  why  could 
not  the  spirit  of  man  take  up  and  lay  down 
its  body  again  at  will.  "Why,  naturally, 
if  we  have  a  vSoul  that  came  in  and  goes 


out,  cannot  the  same  evolutions  and  invo- 
lutions be  perpetually  recurring  ?  If  there 
be  a  supreme  intelligence,  invisible  yet 
making  laws,  apart  from  matter,  so  can 
we  live  apart  from  matter.  There  is  the 
primitive  absurdity.  Life  or  soul  cannot 
well  exist  without  matter,  so  the  Christians 
have  made  them  combine  and  exist  toge- 
ther for  ever.  Theirs  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  logical  sequence  ;  and,  granted  that 
these  unintelligibles — intelligence  in  the 
universe,  and  soul  in  man — do  exist,  the 
latter  theory  of  their  union  with  matter 
is  the  most  comprehensible  to  common 
sense.  Start  from  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence and  bring  down  God  to  earth, 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  we  soon  have  all 
.earth  ascending  into  heaven.  The  reality 
.upon  earth  being  very  much  improved 
jupon  by  its  change  to  ideality  in  heaven. 
There  has  been  some  difficulty  about 
il^ettling  the  pleasures  in  heaven — no  diffi- 
iiculty  in  exaggerating  the  evil  upon  earth 
to  make  a  hell  there.  Unfortunately, 
idealised  in  heaven,  hell  has  been  experi- 
mented upon  in  earth,  by  the  persecutions 
of  religion. 

People  are  spoten  of,  in  the  common  par- 
lance of  society,  as  atheists,  living  without 
a  God  in  this  world.  This  is  spoken  as  to 
the  practical  way  of  life  with  some  indi- 
viduals. But  theoretically  there  are  only 
:  the  religious  and  those  without  a  religion. 
The  deists,  down  to  the  idolaters  of  every 
shade,  are  religious  ;  and  the  atheists, 
who  say  there  is  no  God  of  any  kind,  are 
the  only  people  truly  without  religion. 
The  question  therefore  which  concerns 
the  world  is,  religion  or  no  religion — 
atheism  versus  deism,  down  to  idolatry. 
Deism  and  idolatry  are  the  mere  confines 
of  the  question.  Hume  — in  his  Natural 
History  of  Religion,  chap.  7 — endeavours 
to  show  that  the  human  mind  has  ever 
been  fluctuating  between  idolatry  and 
theism.  Common  observers  often  say, 
that  the  abuses  of  religion  have  made  a 
man  affirm  that  he  is  an  atheist.  Hume 
shows  it  to  be  true  of  the  theist.  But 
atheism  thinks  every  religion  an  abuse, 
and  therefore  theism  one  among  them. 
Hume  says  theists  have  always  been  per- 
secutors ;  he  instances  the  Jews  and  Ma- 
hommedans.  He  might  say  the  more 
spiritual  they  have  been  in  their  idolatry, 
so  they  have  been  more  hostile  to  mate- 
rialism as  opposed  to  theism  down  to  its 
introduction  as  divinity.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  it  said  there  never 
was  an  atheist,  no  man  can  be  an  atheist. 
Men,  in  reality  only  theists,  speak  of 
atheists  as  fools,  perhaps  without  recol- 
lecting that  it  was  said  before  them  'The 


fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.'; 
It  shows  how  universal  this  idea  is  amongj 
theists. 

Atheists    have    never     had    power— at^ 
least  long  enough,  or  strong  enough— to* 
shew  how  they  would  act  towards  those  ofs 
a  different  opinion.     But  it  appears  that; 
all  the  religious,  from  deists  downwards,.' 
have    a     violent     attachment     to     faith, 
whether  little  or  big,  and  could  never  view 
with  indifference   want   of  union   in   the 
same  sentiments.    It  seems  only  the  atheist 
who  can  look  upon  all  religions,  without 
the  emotions  of  the  "religious,  as  a  spec- 
tator, with  some  degree  of  equanimity  at 
the  absurdities  of  theology,  and  only  with 
compassion  at  the  time  wasted    and  the 
excesses    committed    in    the    support    of 
various   tenets.      Having   no   opinion,   at 
least  denying  all  the  subject  matter  in  dis- 
pute, the  atheist  appears  to  lose  that  an- 
tagonism which  seems  so  furiously  to  in- 
fluence those  who  join  in  the  affirmative  of 
the  question.     Intelligence  ought  never  to 
have  failed,  but  has  signally  failed  even 
according  to  our  own  estimate  of  intelli- 
gence.    Still  more  has  it  failed  if  we  imat- 
gine  it  supreme  or  superior  to   our  own. 
Hume  not  only  shows  Moses  and   Ma- 
homet, with  their  followers,  to  have  been 
of  a  persecuted  and  bigoted  spirit :  towards 
the  end  of  chapter  the  fourth,  he  shows 
that  the  philosophers  and  lawgivers  of  an- 
tiquity were  atheists  or  materialists.  That 
they  did  not  admit  of  any  maker  of  the 
world,  or  of  any  supreme  intelligence  :  did 
not  know  how  the  world  was  made,  or  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  different  forces  of 
matter.     "Whilst  in  theory  they  held  this 
negation  of  divinity,  they  never  in  practice 
took  up  a  belief,  and  with  it  commenced 
an  opposition  to  all  the  other  items  of  faith 
in  theology.     On  the  contrary,  says  Hume, 
they  were  theists,  impressed  with  the  same 
belief  as  the  vulgar,  but  holding  it  with  a 
difference  and  wishing  to  purify  it,  who 
opened  religious  controversy  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  Among  these  last  were  Anax- 
agoras   and   Socrates,  and  from   Socrates 
came  Plato  and  all  the  spiritualists. 

If  intelligence  were  supreme,  possessed 
of  every  other  attribute  of  excellence  as- 
signed to  it,  having  ever  been  and  being 
the  ruler  of  the  universe,  everything  ought 
to  have  been  for  the  best.  Everything  is 
not  for  the  best,  therefore  there  is  no  su- 
preme intelligence  having  the  other  quali- 
ties of  perfection.  If  intelligence  be  not 
supreme,  there  must  be  something  superior 
— matter.  That  there  may  be  intelligences 
might  be  admitted,  invisible,  unknown, 
and  superior  to  us.  But  they  must  be 
subject  to  matter.    Unknown  and  invisible. 
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such  powers  are  the  same  as  if  they  never 
existed.  Surely  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
believe  in  the  results  of  matter,  such  as 
we  partially  know  them  to  be,  than  to  refer 
phenomena  to  the  caprices  of  intelligence. 
In  fact,  the  supposed  supreme  intelligence 
has  even  failed  in  giving  us  any  evidence 
showing  itself  superior  to  our  own.  As 
atheists,  we  submit  to  nature,  and  it  has 
been  a  much  better  master  than  any  intel- 
ligence we  have  ever  heard  of.  "We  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  all  the  ways  of  mat- 
ter, but  we  believe  in  it,  which  is  some- 
thing ;  and  the  theists  believe  in  intelli- 
gence, which,  apart  from  matter,  is  nothing. 
Ancient  atheists  said  all  must  be  subject 
to  matter — not  only  men,  but  gods.  They 
could  not  imagine  anything  before,  any- 
thing independent  of  matter  and  necessity. 
These  atheists,  as  Hume  says,  might  have 
admitted  there  were,  or  had  been,  intelli- 
gences superior  to  their  own,  and  of  mat- 
ter produced  one  sort  in  themselves,  it 
could  have  produced  any  other.  Science 
has  shown  that,  if  animals  have  degene- 
rated, there  has  been  no  proof  that  men 
have  done  so.  The  accounts  of  giants  and 
gods  which  have  been  given  are  deemed 
fabulous.  It  has  rather  been  supposed 
that  man  came  last  of  the  animals,  and 
that  he  was  an  improvement  on  the  animal, 
and  that  there  may  arise  a  yet  superior  or- 
ganisation. We  cannot  expect  any  im- 
provement from  the  highest  intelligence  ; 
we  may  from  the  course  of  nature  and 
matter,  which  seems  always  changing  and 
in  motion.  A  supreme  intelligence  cannot 
alter  or  vary,  cannot  well  be  imagined,  to 
mate  a  law  of  progression,  when  it  must 
have  willed  the  best  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity. 

Nature,  or  matter,  cannot  be  said  ever 
to  fail ;  and,  successful  in  its  present  com- 
binations, it  may  produce  new  combinations. 
As  long  as  we  ascribe  everything  to  intel- 
ligence, we  must  imagine  it  the  author  of 
all  our  ills,  equally  as  much  as  if  we 
believed  in  any  other  deity.  It  only  seems 
to  limit  the  deity  the  more  to  say  that  it 
made  laws  and  cannot  alter  them.  It 
certainly  was  a  great  descent  from   this 


supreme  intelligence  (maker  of  the  universe) 
down  to  human  intelligence.  Thence, 
says  Hume,  it  is  natural  for  a  believer  in  a 
supreme  intelligence  to  credit  the  existence 
of  other  and  intermediate  intelligences. 
In  all  that  matter  produces  we  do  not  see 
a  wide  distance  apart.  Other  worlds  there 
may  be,  and  other  living  things  in  them  ; 
but  all  the  planets  are  similar,  and  all  on 
this  earth,  animate  and  inanimate,  have 
only  minute  differences,  and  there  are 
more  resemblances  than  there  are  dis- 
similarities between  the  living  and  between 
those  thinas  in  which  we  cannot  trace 
life. 

The  theist  only  allows  one  intelligence, 
we  presume,  the  intelligence  of  man, 
whence  the  supreme  intelligence  is  copied. 
-  The  supreme  intelligence,  therefore,  isola- 
ted in  himself,  has  isolated  his  intelligence 
upon  earth.  Or,  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
has  extended  his  intelligences  downwards 
from  man,  where  are  the  links  of 
his  chain  upwards  to  his  supremacy  ? 
Hume,  arguing  for  the  theist,  says  the 
supreme  intelligence  could  make  others 
like  unto  him,  and  more  approaching  him- 
self— and  therefore  probably  did.  Now 
atheism,  though  it  might  be  tolerant  of 
the  possibility  of  matter  doing  all  things, 
will  not  imagine  what  it  has  no  actual 
evidence  of.  Atheism  eschews  analogy, 
unless  the  inference  is  supported  by  facts. 
Theism,  having  established  a  supreme  in- 
telligence from  our  intelligence,  proceeds 
to  admit  of  other  intelligences  from  the 
process  of  analogy.  Therefore,  says  Hume, 
all  the  systems  of  religion  are  compatible 
with  theism  (see  chap.  11  of  his  Natural 
History  of  Religion).  The  only  safe 
course  is  the  opposite — to  go  on  reasoning 
from  theism  to  atheism.  He  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  systems  of  religion,  has 
gone  on  refining  till  he  has  arrived  at 
theism,  has  only  to  continue  the  same 
process  of  reasoning,  and  the  same  evi- 
dence which  has  battered  to  pieces  Chris- 
tianity will  deliver  him  of  his  last  idol — a 
supreme  intelligence.  So  admits  Hume, 
in  his  History  of  Natural  Religion, 
chap.  6. 
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A     SUNDAY    IN     LONDON.* 


BT    H.    L.    HARRISON. 


The  book  from  which  we  are  about  to 
make  extracts,  is  ostensibly  an  account 
given  by  a  foreigner  of  his  first  Sunday  in 
London.  He  is  conducted  by  a  friend 
through  the  varied  phases  of  high  and  low 
life  as  it  manifests  itself  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  observant  eye  of  the  foreigner  de- 
tects those  strange  contrasts  which  are 
never  so  apparent  when  passing  the  review 
of  indifferent  familiarity.  The  plan  of  the 
book  is  aptly  designed,  admitting,  as  it 
does,  of  the  most  vivid  grouping"?  of  the 
scenes  that  are  enacted  in  this  wilderness 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  we  have  conse- 
quently presented  to  us,  in  one  view,  the 
startling  medley  of  Sunday  life  in  London. 
How  insidious  is  the  title  '  A  Sunday  in 
London,'  when  one  thinks  of  the  pious  an- 
ticipations with  which  the  book  will  be 
opened,  and  the  uncomfortableness  of 
wi>bes  unfulfilled— the  abusive  horror  cer- 
tain to  be  vollied  from  the  lips  of  the  elect ; 
for  be  it  remembered  the  elect  are  privi- 
leged to  vent  abusive  epithets  of  all  sizes, 
the  justification  of  wrath  needing  only 
the  simple  assertion  that  they,  the  sancti- 
fied, are  '  horrified.'  And  truly  in  this 
book  they  will  find  ample  incitements  to 
enter  that  holy  state,  for  the  author  actually 
has  the  audacity  to  propose  *  Sunday 
amusements  for  the  poor' — think  of  that ; 
and  visiting  churches,  chapels,  charity 
school's,  socialist  institutions,  and  Catholic 
altar-rooms,  dissects  with  Mephistophelean 
shrewdness  the  arrogant  doctrines  of  sects, 
their  pretensions,  and  practices,  convicts 
them  of  inefficiency  in  securing  the  well- 


being  of  the  people,  and  having  so  done, 
enchaining  attention  by  an  intensely  inte- 
resting tale,  running  thread-like  and  con- 
necting the  whole,  he  leaves  them  to  their 
contentions,  having  expressed  somewhat 
of  contempt,  and  more  of  sorrow,  at  the 
folly  of  the  mask  and  the  delusion  of  its 
Juggernautish  votaries.  The  mental  phy- 
siognomy of  the  writer  may  be  discerned 
in  the  description  of  the  friend  who  ac- 
companies himouhis  tour  of  experiences: — 
'  I  think  you  never  saw  my  kind  host  T — 
when  he  was  in  Berlin  last  year.  If  you 
knew  him  you  would  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  him  just  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
cicerone  to  a  person  of  my  cosmopolitan 
taste  through  the  wonders  of  London.  He 
has  neither  bigotry,  prejudice,  supersti- 
tion,  nor  stupidity,  to  stand  in  his  way  of 
enjoying  himself.  He  loves  curiosities  in 
human  nature  of  all  sorts,  domestic,  social, 
and  theological.  He  knows  a  vast  deal  of 
what  these  English  people  express  by  the 
word  life  of  all  kinds.  He  looks  on  human 
nature  just  as  he  finds  it ;  never  troubles 
himself  to  blame  or  praise  with  unphiloso- 
phical  enthusiasm,  but  regards  all  he  sees 
as  so  many  interesting  phenomena.  Jn 
short,  fbr  an  Englishman,  and  saving  the 
poetry,  he  is  a  species  of  Goethe,  at  least 
in  philosophy.  And  so  he  just  suits  me; 
and  so  much  the  more  because,  as  far  as  I 
can  yet  make  out,  his  is  not  a  common 
character  among  his  countrymen.  When 
my  first  Sunday  came  I  experienced  the 
value  of  his  qualifications,  for  he  v/as  ready 
to  take  me  everywhere  whenever  anything 
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was  to  be  seen  or  learnt.     He  cares  not  a 
fig  for  the  old-world  superstitions  that  split 
this  people  into  a  thousand  sects  ;  and  as 
the  theatres  are  not  open  here  on  Sundays, 
and  there  are  no  public  balls  or  entertain- 
ments, he  has  managed  to  hunt  out  places 
where  amusement  is  to  be  had  for  the  seek- 
ing, where  I  guess  that  mighty  few  of  his 
respectable  friends  suspect  he  is  ever  to  be 
found.     Oh  that  laughable  word  ^'■respect- 
able /"     T — ,  who,  besides  his  other  quali- 
fications, reads  the  Bible  now  and  then, 
and  thinks  it  is  a  very  curious  book,  says 
that  there's  a  certain  text  where  English 
people  ought  to  read  "  respectability"  in- 
stead of  "  charity,"  which  would  make  it 
stand  "  respectability  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins."     And  so  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart,  after  my  single  Sunday's  experience. 
However,  you  see  I  am  falling  into  the  old 
sin  of  the  "  fatherland,"  and  philosophis- 
ing when  I   should  be   telling   my  story. 
T- —   proposed   that   we   should   pass   the 
morning  in  St.  James's,  and  the  evening 
in   St.   Giles's ;  meaning   thereby  among^ 
gentlefolks  in  the  morning,    and    among 
their  inferiors  in  the  evening.     So  it  was 
arranged  we  should  visit   three   diflferent 
churches   of  different  sects.     I  confess  I 
rather  trembled  at  the  prospect,  but  T — 
declared  they  were  all  curiosities  in  their 
way,    and  excellent   types  of  their  class. 
Besides,  how  could  I  fulfil  my  engagement 
with  Schmidt  to  describe  all  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  England  if  I  never  heard 
any   sermons  ?     So  putting   a    volume   of 
George  Sand  into  my  pocket  in  case  the 
discourses  of  the  worthy  divines  became 
absolutely   unendurable,    I    sallied    forth 
under  T — 's  guidance  to  the  morning  ser- 
vice at  a  fashionable   chapel,  where  T  — 
said   the   minister   made   it   his  boast   to 
"  preach  the  gospel."     I  was  puzzled  in- 
deed at  the  boast,  for  I  thought  all  Chris- 
tians   made    the    same    profession ;     but 
English  religion  is  too  deep  for  roe,  and 
T —  did  not  seem  much  wiser  than  I  was  ; 
so  we  started  without  more  explanation 
immediately  before  breakfast,  in  order  to 
have  time  for  a  walk  through  some  of  the 
scenes  peculiar  to   London  on   a  Sunday 
morning.' 


They  are  visitors  to  an  aristocratic 
'  Devonshire  chapel,'  and  meet  a  friend, 
young  Valentine,  one  of  the  orthodox. 
He  somewhat  confuses  the  foreigner,  who 
'  rejects  dogmas  as  fetters  on  the  freedom 
of  the  divine  intelligence  of  man,'  by  ask- 
ing him  how  he  would  distinguish  between 
the  human  and  divine  ?  A  pertinent  query 
now  that  such  phrases  are  fast  becoming  a 
parroting,  little  better  than  cant. 

Tn  the  course  of  the  day  they  are  joined 
by  a  new  acquaintance,  who,  in  the  con- 
versation which  arises,  unites  with  Her- 
der '  in  urging  the  claims  of  that  new  and 
enlarged  system  of  thought,  which  em- 
braces in  one  glorious  whole  every  religion 
that  man  ever  possessed,  while  it  rejects 
the  narrow  dogmatism  of  polemics  as  the 
mere  husk  which  encloses  the  kernel  of 
pure  philosophy  and  truth.' 

In  the  following  passage  lies  a  sarcastic 
summary  of  controversial  proselytism  — 
most  of  us,  perhaps,  recognise  continually 
the  same  facts,  yet  that  we  learn  but  little 
from  experience  is  evident  in  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  verbiage  wherein  is  no  re- 
trenchment. 

*  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  we  made 
much  progress  in  convincing  or  enlighten- 
ing one  another  ;  for  to  be  candid  with 
you,  we  were  more  successful  in  showing 
the  inconsistencies  and  groundlessness  of 
each  other's  theories,  than  in  establishing 
our  own.  T  — ,  our  new  friend,  and  I, 
proved  incontrovertibly  that  Valentine 
was  a  bigot  and  a  timid  reasoner ;  lie 
thought  we  were  atheists  and  destroyers  of 
all  morals  :  T —  accounted  me  and  my 
supporter  to  be  dreaming  simpletons ;  and 
we  told  him  that  he  was  a  mere  beast  of 
the  field,  and,  what  was  worse,  no  true 
philosopher.' 

Our  party  enter  a  'strict  Baptist  meet- 
ing,' the  prominent  feature  wherein  is  de- 
scribed '  as  more  like  the  braying  of  jack- 
asses than  anything  else  I  can  compare  it 
to.  If  you  can  conceive  a  donkey-stop  in 
an  organ,  you  will  have  some  notion  of  the 
marvellous  nasal  tones  which  rose  in  vigo- 
rous cadence  upon  the  air,  issuing  forth 
from  the  open  windows  of  the  tenement 
we  were  now  approaching.'     Then  follows 
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a  choice  delineation  of  the  interior,  with 
its  fittings,  animate  and  inanimate,  and 
the  '  spouting  preacher,  who  at  one  moment 
I  imagined  looked  on  himself  and  his 
hearers  as  unquestionably  about  to  be  tor- 
mented eternally  ;  but  the  next  moment  I 
perceived  that  he  and  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  elect  of  the  world,  immacu- 
late and  pious  beyond  compare.  At  one 
instant  he  praised  the  Bible  to  the  skies, 
and  then  again  asserted  that  to  the  great 
body  of  men  it  was  dark  as  night,  and  only 
comprehensible  to  the  chosen  few,  among 
whom  he  included  himself  and  audience, 
who  were  enlightened  from  on  high.  I 
was  curious  to  hear  who  else  this  worthy 
individual  supposed  to  be  illuminated  ;  but 
on  this  point  1  was  left  uninformed,  though 
I  ascertained  pretty  clearly  that  in  his 
view  not  only  Jews,  Turks,  Pagans,  and 
Papists  would  be  damned  for  ever,  but 
also  most  Protestants,  besides  including 
most  especially  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.' 

The  Evangelical  Sunday  School  is  cle- 
verly sketched.  '  We  entered  the  room 
without  any  ceremony,  and  stood  awhile 
at  the  door  gazing  at  its  inmates.  It  was 
crowded  with  girls  and  boys — the  skirls  at 
one  end,  the  boys  at  the  other.  Nobody 
seemed  to  preside  over  the  whole,  and  a 
spirit  of  his^gledy  pigg^ledy^  as  my  com- 
panion termed  it,  manifestly  guided  the 
proceedings  of  the  entire  assemblage.  A 
class  of  girls,  near  the  doorway,  was  su- 
perintended by  two  teachers  instead  of  one  ; 
and  as  they  both  were  acquainted  with 
our  guide,  and  bowed  to  him  on  our  en- 
trance, we  walked  up  to  them  and  begged 
them  not  to  suffer  our  coming  to  disturb 
their  labours. 

'  "  I'm  sorry  to  say  we  have  disturbed 
them  ourselves,"  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies.  "  You  are  a  liberal  man,  Mr. 
Billington,  and  I  am  sure  will  take  my 
part  in  a  dispute  I  have  been  having  with 
our  friend  Miss  Mangrove." 

'  "  I  should  be  loath  to  believe  that 
either  of  two  such  fair  ladies  could  be  in 
the  wrong,"  replied  the  party  appealed  to, 
with  a  somewhat  mischievous  smile.  ' '  Any 
theological  difficulty  is  it,  I  pray  ?  I  trust 
not ;  I  do  not  like  theological  disputes." 

*'*Butsir,"  exclaimed  Miss  Mangrove, 
"  consider  the  interests  of  gospel  truth. 
They  must  not  be  perilled  through  fear  of 
man,  especially  when  so  pious  and  scrip- 
tural a  minister  as  Mr.  Longbow  takes  my 
view  of  the  case." 

'  "  Nonsense,  my  dear  Miss  Mangrove," 
retorted  the  other  damsel ;  ''  Mr.  Long- 
bow is  not  the  Pope." 


'  '^  God  forbid,"  cried  Miss  Mangrove. 
' ''  Why  God  forbid,  Miss  Mangrove  ?" 
exclaimed  the  other.  "  It  would  not  be 
for  want  of  will,  I  suspect,  if  Mr.  Long- 
bow had  his  own  way.  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  was  a  Pope  who  wanted  to  have 
his  own  way  so  much  as  this  Longbow, 
with  all  his  pure  Protestantism.  Will 
you  believe  it,  Mr.  Billington,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  us  class  teachers  the  other  night,  he 
insisted  upon  our  telling  these  children 
that  they  were  not  regenerated  in  Baptism, 
and  yet  he  makes  us  teach  them  the  Cate- 
chism, which  forces  them  to  say  they  were  ? 
What  does  Mr.  Longbow  take  us  all  for, 
that  he  bids  us  make  such  fools  of  our- 
selves ?" 

'  Mr.  Billington's  eyes  twinkled  with 
delight  at  the  zealous  young  lady's  decla- 
mation ;  and  the  whole  class  dissolved  into 
one  promiscuous  gossip,  while  the  disputa- 
tion continued. 

'  "Baptismal  regeneration  is  contrary  to 
the  gospel,"  rejoined  Miss  Mangrove, 
slowly  and  solemnly. 

'  "  But  my  dear  Selina,"  retorted  the 
more  lively  Haliburton,  "  it's  not  contrary 
to  the  Catechism,  and  that's  what  I  am 
saying.     Here's  our  minister,  a  good  man 

enough  in  his  way,  I  dare  say " 

'  "  Really  Sarah  you  should  not  speak 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  this  way, 
before  the  school  children,"  interposed  the 
other,  greatly  shocked. 

'  "  Well,  then,  our  minister,  who  is  not 
a  good  man  enough  in  his  way,  preached  a 
sermon  some  time  ago,  and  begged  and 
prayed  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  congregation  to  become  teachers  in 
his  Sunday  School.  A  great  many  of  us 
immediately  consented,  for  we  want  to  do 
something  for  the  poor ;  and  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  insist  on  our  all  teaching  the 
Catechis.ii.  And  yet  now  T  find  there's 
hardly  one  question  and  answer  in  it  that 
he  does  not  disapprove  of.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  Mr.  Longbow  is  making  fools 
of  us  all,  both  teachers  and  children.  He 
really  would  have  us  believe  that  it's  not  a 
Christian  Catechism,  after  all;  and  com- 
plains that  it's  as  bad  as  the  A  pos  ties'  Creed , 
and  makes  no  mention  of  the  Atonement." 
'  "  I  cannot  argue  with  you,"  here  in- 
terposed the  other  lady  ;  ''  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Billington  will  agree  with  me,  that 
we  ought  to  do  what  our  minister  tells 
us." 

'  "  Unquestionably,"  replied  Billington, 
"if  that  is  your  agreement  when  you  un- 
dertake to  teach." 

'  "  We  don't  make  any  particular  agree- 
ment at  all,"  exclaimed  Miss  Haliburton  ; 
"  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  are  at 


least  fifty  different  systems  of  doctrine, 
and  interpretations  of  Bible  texts,  taught 
in  this  single  school." 

*  "  Well,  ladies,"  responded  Billington, 
with  a  shrug,  "  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  I 
cannot  interfere." ' 

Our  narrator,  being  equally  edified  in 
other  departments, frankly  confesses,  'that 
of  all  inexplicable  (hin-zs  in  this  country 
the  most  inexj>licable  is  this  system  of 
turning  a  crowd  of  amateur  theologians 
loose  upon  a  mass  of  children,  to  teach 
whatever  they  please  about  religion  to  their 
unfortunate  pupils.  Anything  must  be 
better  than  this.' 

We  remember  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr. 
Field,  the  '  Government  Inspector  of 
Schools,'  as  an  illustration,  from  his  own 
experience,  of  the  class-system  of  teach- 
ing. He  was  visiting  a  school  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties,  and  the  master,  proud 
of  his  pupils  and  highly  gi'atified  by  the 
honour  of  an  'official  visit,'  called  up  his 
first  class  to  display  its  proficiency  in  re- 
citing the  Apostles''  Creed.  First  Boy  :  '  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father,'  <fec.  Second 
Boy  :  '  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  son 
our  Lord,'  and  so  on,  each  taking  a  sen- 
tence in  rotation,  and  proceeding  rapidly 
and  correctly  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  second  person  of  the  trinity, 
when  a  sudden  and  most  ominous  silence 
followed,  broken  at  length  by  a  voice  be- 
tween a  whine  and  a  squeak,  '  Please  sur, 
the  boy  wat  b'leves  in  the  Holy  Ghoost's 
ill  abed  wi  the  measles.' 

To  return  to  our  book.  We  have  only 
space  to  notice  one  more  topic  of  the  many 
so  eloquently  treated  by  the  author. 

'  Of  all  the  fruitful  sources  of  crime, 
poverty,  woe,  and  social  decay,  which  are 
sapping  the  foundations  of  this  country, 
the  absence  of  all  healthful  and  innocent 
recreations  for  the  lower  ranks,  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  and  the  most  deadly. 
Labour,  we  shall  be  told,  is  not  only  the 
destiny  but  the  highest  dignity  of  man,  and 
they  who  would  lighten  the  load  of  toil 
which  presses  down  the  multitude,  are  no 
better  than  dreaming  enthusiasts,  if  not 
mere  fosterers  of  discontent  and  rebellion 
against  the  ordinance  of  the  Almighty. 
Yet  how  monstrous  a  perversion  of  common 
sense  is  involved  in  the  assertion,  that  be- 


cause man  is  born  to  labour  he  is  born  to 
nothing  else  but  labour.  "Whatever  be  our 
theories  about  the  poor  man's  capacity  for 
labour,  let  us  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
honest  and  candid,  apply  to  ourselves  the 
rule  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
him.  Into  what  a  fearful  condition  should 
we  be  plunged,  could  we  be  stripped  for 
three  months  of  all  those  recreations  which 
we  daily  derive  from  our  firesides,  from 
society,  from  literary  occupations,  from 
public  or  private  gaiety  and  amusements  ! 
Let  not  us  to  whom  thought  is  easy,  and 
study  an  enjoyment,  deny  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind  those  relaxations  which 
alone  are  pleasures  to  ihem^  because  we 
find  that  gaieties  and  sports  are  not  neces- 
sary to  tis.  Men  and  women  who  have  no 
natural  taste  for  thought  and  study,  must 
have  lively,  joyous  Sunday  recreations,  or 
they  will  either  stagnate  in  a  heavy  prud- 
ish bondage  to  propriety,  or  fiy  to  positive 
vice  and  evil  company  for  enjoyment  and 
excitement.  What  is  a  sufficient  pleasure 
to  the  barrister,  the  physician,  the  literary 
man,  is  no  pleasure  at  all  to  the  banker's 
clerk,  the  linendraper,  the  milliner,  ap- 
prentice, and  the  factory  child.  The  sports 
and  pastimes  of  your  Oxford  gentlemen  do 
not  touch  the  cases  of  the  poor  in  cities. 
We  want  amusements  for  in-doors,  too, 
during  winter  and  wet  weather,  both  for 
Sunday  and  week-day.  We  of  the  better 
classes  forget  that  a  poor  man's  habitation 
is  a  perpetual  kitcnen,  workshop,  and  nur- 
sery combined  ;  it  is  a  place  that  would 
drive  us  wild  in  a  week,  if  we  were  forced 
to  live  in  it ;  and  thus  the  problem  of  in- 
nocent in-door  amusements  is  doubly  com- 
plicated, especially  for  that  class,  namely, 
young  men  and  women,  for  whom  they  are 
of  the  most  paramount  importance. 

*  And  what  makes  the  whole  thing  so 
terrible  is,  that  what  with  care  and  what 
with  excessive  toil  and  overcrowded,  filthy 
dwellings,  the  very  heart  of  the  poor  seems 
broken.' 

How  this  boot,  which  for  its  heterodoxy 
will  be  '  regarded'  by  some  and  '  esteemed' 
by  others  as  most  dangerous,  came  to  be 
published  by  Longmans  is  a  matter  of  some 
wonder,  only,  we  surmise,  to  be  explained 
by  that  unfailing  'open-sesame'  —  *  re- 
spectability.* 
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THE      GOSPEL      NARRATIVES. 


BY    UNDECIMUS. 


In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  there 
was  but  little  respect  left  for  the  gods  of 
the  Grrecian  mythology,  and  the  poets  as- 
sisted in  destroying  the  popular  veneration 
by  railleries,  which  drew  their  almost  irre- 
sistible force  from  common  sense  :  Juvenal 
and  Lucian  commenced  the  task  which 
the  early  Christian  writers  and  teachers 
achieved.  When  the  Christians  opposed 
their  benevolent  and  plausible  religion  to 
these  decayed  absurdities,  when  they  ex- 
plained their  elevated  opinions  of  the  d  i  vine 
nature  and  their  hopes  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality, the  victory  could  not  long  be  uncer- 
tain. The  Pagans  disputed  with  good 
humour  because  they  were  not  interested 
in  the  truth  of  their  fanciful  theories,  and 
the  new  religion  was  propagated  with  great 
success,  among  the  lower  classes  in  parti- 
cular, without  the  necessity  for  any  argu- 
ments or  evidences  whatever. 

To  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
miracles  in  an  age  when  every  one  believed 
in  their  frequent  occurrence,  when  even 
the  most  enlightened  men  believed  in 
witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  a  thousand 
other  absurdities,  would  have  been  a  super- 
fluous task  ;  and  we  therefore  find  that  a 
mere  appeal  to  the  pretended  notoriety  of 
the  miracles,  and  their  benevolent  object, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  pure  morality  of 
their  doctrines,  were  sufficient  to  form  the 
apologies  of  the  early  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity. So  remarkable  were  the  easy  cre- 
dulity and  gross  superstition  of  the  second 
and  many  succeeding  centuries,  that  Por- 
phyry, an  opponent  of  Christianity,  who 
lived  more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  calls  the  miracles  '  works  of  cun- 
ning demons ;'  and  Hierocles,  a  century 
later,  does  not  deny  their  occurrence,  but 


asserts  that  Apollonius,  of  Tyana,  had  per- 
formed much  greater  wonders,  which  were 
recorded  not,  as  he  terms  them,  by  ignorant 
men,  such  as  Peter  and  Paul,  but  by  many 
renowned  philosophers. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  opponents 
of  the   Christian  religion  could  not  deny 
the   truth   of  the   miracles,  because   they 
were   supported   by  such  incontrovertible 
evidence.     There   was  exactly   the   same 
evidence,  and  no  more,  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  than  there  is  now,  namely, 
certain   narratives,  the   earliest  of  which 
was  certainly  not  written  sooner  than  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  of  those  times 
were  such,  that  accounts  of  supernatural 
events  met  with  easy  credit,  and  were  at- 
tributed by  some  to  divine,  and  by  others 
to  diabolical  agency,  according  as  they  ap- 
proved  or   disliked    the   character   of  the 
miracle-worker,  or  the  tendency  of  his  doc- 
trines. The  Christian  fathers  acknowledge 
their  belief  in   the    Pagan    miracles,   but 
term   them  infernal   prodigies.     We   find 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  periods  of 
antiquity  a  singular  carelessness,  or  want 
of  just  perception  of  evidence,  as  to  the 
truth  of  events  and   the  causes  of  natural 
phenomena,  strikingly  coutrased  with  the 
urgent  demand   for  reason  and  testimony 
in     these    matter-of-fact    and    impoetical 
times.     Christian  writers  would  try  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  people  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  were  even  more  cautious 
than  we   are  now,  in  giving  credence  to 
wonderful  stories.     Hardly  two  centuries 
ago    a   man  in  England  was  considered, 
even  by  the  educated,  as  little  better  than 
an  atheist,  if  he  doubted  that  many  old 
women  were  endowed  by  the  devil  with 
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the   power   of  working   miracles   without 
number. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
Christian  religion  should  be  introduced  to 
the  world  in  a  presentable  shape,  suited  to 
the  tastes  and  expectations  of  the  age, 
that  Christ  should  work  miracles ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  when  the  interests  of  all 
parties  were  favourable  to  fraud,  and  when 
credulity  was  general,  that  miracles  should 
be  feigned,  circumstantially  related,  and 
implicitly  believed.  Whether  the  pre- 
tended miracles,  or  miraculous  stories, 
were  feigned  or  circulated  during  the  life 
of  Jesus,  or  whether  they  were  invented, 
narrated,  and  at  last  collected  and  arranged 
by  various  disciples  at  various  times  after 
his  death,  cannot  now  be  determined.  Most 
probably  both  cases  occurred.  Every  one 
knows  how  a  story  grows,  and  in  any 
country  where  all  are  ignorant — where  all 
believe  that  miracles  occasionally  occur  to 
serve  the  ends  of  Satan's  votaries,  or  to 
illustrate  and  bear  testimony  to  the  true 
church  or  a  true  prophet,  any  wonderful 
occurrence  or  unexpectedly  sudden  cure, 
after  undergoing  the  process  of  a  centuple 
relation,  may  be  exalted  into  a  miracle, 
with  the  necessary  complement  of  credible, 
credulous,  and  willing  witnesses. 

We  should  be  cautious  how  we  impute 
pure  and  unmingled  hypocrisy  even  to  the 
original  promulgators  of  a  religious  impos- 
ture ;  their  benevolent  but  mistaken  mo- 
tives have  led  religious  and  holy  men  into 
the  grossest  frauds,  in  every  age  of  the 
church.  Were  Ignatius,  Irenseus,  Origen, 
Cyprian,  Basil,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustine — were  all  the  CaUiolic  fathers 
and  doctors,  down  to  the  late  excellent  and 
learned  Dr.  Joseph  Milner,  who  relates  seve- 
ral modern  miracles  in  his  '  End  of  Religious 
Controversy' — were  they  all  liars  and  impos- 
tors, all  conspirators  in  a  league  to  deceive 
mankind  for  their  own  sordid  purposes  ?  The 
human  mind  is  of  a  ductile  natixre,  and  rmll 
yield  to  repeated  impressions  ;  it  is  not  safe 
to  trifle  with  the  truth  ;  men  have  fre- 
quently begun  by  deceiving  others,  and  have 
ended  by  deceiving  themselves,  not  perhaps 
into  a  belief  in  fads  of  their  own   inven- 


tion, but  into  a  belief  that  the  fraud  was 
necessary  and  divinely  sanctioned. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  nu- 
merous threats  and  denunciations  against 
false  Christs,  false  prophets,  liars,  and  de- 
ceivers, to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  founders  of  Christianity  must 
have  known,  from  their  own  successful 
attempt,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  some 
future  pretender  by  similar  means  to  alter 
or  abolish  that  religion  which  they,  with 
so  much  labour  and  zeal,  had  established, 
and  the  origin  and  doctrines  of  which, 
firmly  believed  by  them  to  be  from  God, 
formed  the  excuse  and  justification  of  their 
own  pious  frauds. 

And  yet  we  find  the  following  sophism 
introduced  with  great  appearance  of  tri- 
umph in  every  defence  of  Christianity — it 
is  to  this  effect :  if  the  Apostles  were  bad 
men,  what  could  have  induced  them  to 
take  such  pains  to  promote  virtue,  and  to 
inculcate  doctrines  which  condemn  liars 
and  impostors  to  hell  ?  and  if  they  were 
good  men,  they  would  not  have  travelled 
all  over  the  country  with  a  string  of  lies 
in  their  mouths,  and  imposed  them  upon 
the  people  as  divine  truths.  The  whole  of 
this  sophistical  dilemma  rests  upon  this 
absurd  foundation,  that  men  must  be  either 
absolutely  and  entirely  good,  or  perfectly 
bad,  that  bad  men  cannot  advocate  good 
doctrines,  and  that  good  men  cannot  be 
led  away  by  religious  enthusiasm,  in  a 
period  of  tlie  profoundest  ignorance  and 
the  grossest  superstition,  first  to  deceive 
themselves,  and  afterwards  their  fellow 
men,  with  the  purest  and  most  benevolent 
motives.  In  short,  although  all  the  world 
knows  that  religious  zeal,  and  Christian 
religious  zeal,  aye  and  Protestant  zeal  too, 
has,  on  innumerable  occasions,  led  men  to 
wage  war,  v/ith  all  its  attendant  horrors 
and  desola^tion,  against  their  fellows :  al- 
though all  the  world  knows  that  it  has  led 
men  to  torture,  hang,  burn,  and  assassinate 
secretly  those  whom  religious  zeal  had 
taught  them  to  call  heretics  and  enemies 
of  their  sect :  although  all  the  world  knows 
that  all  these  crimes  have  been  committed 
from  a  wish  to  advance  the  interests  of  re- 
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ligion  by  men,  some  of  whom  were  cer- 
tainly not  by  nature  more  cruel  or  blood- 
thirsty than  their  neighbours,*  and  with  a 
firm  consciousness  of  rectitude  ;  yet  the 
Christian  world  cannot  believe  that  the 
Apostles,  who  were  men,  could  not,  in  a 
most  ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  with 
this  same  religious  zeal,  but  with  much 
hiffher,  purer,  and  more  urgent  motives, 
tell  a  few  lies,  and  stick  to  them.  Nay, 
although  all  the  world  knows  that,  on  in- 
numerable occasions,  men  have,  from  reli- 
gious zeal,  and  with  the  most  disinterested 
motives,  perpetrated  the  grossest  frauds, 
and  have  called  them  and  thought  them 
pious  ;  and  originated  or  assisted  in  spread- 
ing false  reports  of  miracles  wrought  by 
prayers  before  Saints'  relics  and  images  : 
and  although  it  is  notorious  that  all  these 
frauds  are  committed  now  daily  in  this 
enlightened  age  by  religious  and  otherwise 
moral  men  ;  yet  the  Christian  world  can- 
not believe  that  the  Apostles  and  early 
Christians,  who  were  human,  and  who 
were  educated  in  many  foolish  supersti- 
tions and  false  principles,  could  not  also, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  doctrines  in  which  they  firmly  be- 
lieved, tell  a  few  lies,  perpetrate  a  few 
pious  frauds,  and  stick  to  them. 

But,  says  the  Christian,  the  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  Gospel  miracles  submitted  to 
martyrdom  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of 
these  facts.  That  is  untrue.  Of  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  nine  out  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles we  have  no  accounts,  except  some  no- 
torious legends  of  the  third  century ;  but 
that  a  small  number  of  Christians,!  after 

*  '  There  was  a  time  when  men  born  of 
women  and  fashioned  like  ourselves — yes, 
and  men  softened  by  education  and  not 
uninformed  by  Christianity,  saints  and 
doctors,  delicate  recluses  and  unearthly 
contemplatists,  men  who  slept  only  three 
hours  and  prayed  six  or  ten — when  such 
men  gave  all  the  passion  of  their  souls  and 
all  the  eloquence  of  thcur  lips  to  the  work 
of  hunting  thousands  of  their  fellows,  in- 
nocent and  helpless,  into  the  fires  of  the 
Church.' — Fanaticism,  By  I.  Taylor,  p  69. 

t  Origen,  a  good  authority,  state.*,  in 
express  terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs 
was  very  inconsiderable.  Vide  Gibbon's 
*  Decline  and  Fall,'  ch.  16,  note  72 


making  due  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
did  endui'e  persecution  and  martyrdom  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century,  cannot 
be  doubted  :  but  this  does  not  in  any 
measure  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel,  it  only  proves,  what 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  early 
professors  of  Christianity  were  for  the  most 
part  firm  believers  in  the  divine  origin  of 
their  faith.  There  was  no  serious  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  before  the  year  64, 
at  which  period  very  few  of  the  original 
preachers  could  have  been  alive.  Edicts 
were  promulged,  principally  upon  politi- 
cal grounds,  against  the  Christians;  but 
the  persecution  was  carried  on,  as  in  all 
ages,  without  any  inquiry,  and  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  was  not  an  object  of  interest, 
or  even  of  suspicion,  to  either  the  bigoted 
Jews  or  the  more  liberal  but  superstitious 
Romans.  It  is  therefore  untrue  to  say 
that  the  martyrs  died  in  attestation  to 
facts ^  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  they 
must  have  known.  The  Roman  persecu- 
tors cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  miracles 
— most  of  them  believed  them.  They 
apotheosised  Jesus,  but  they  objected  to 
a  new  religion.  The  Christians  were  not 
required  to  confess  that  Jesus  was  a  false 
prophet,  but  only  to  cease  teaching  in  his 
name,  and  to  conform  to  the  established 
religious  customs.  The  enthusiastic  faith 
of  the  Apostles,  which  gave  a  divine  sanc- 
tion to  their  miraculous  narrations,  would 
doubtles  have  induced  some  of  them  to 
persist  in  the  same  story  under  torture  or 
threats  of  death,  if  it  had  been  necessary, 
but  it  was  not  so.  This  was  not  the  point 
of  dispute — no  one  then  doubted  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  miracles. 

The  Apostles  were  human  beings,  and 
they  were  religious  enthusiasts,  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  propagating  doc- 
trines of  religion  and  of  morals  in^nitely 
superior  to  the  cruel,  exclusive,  hopeless 
Judaical  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  and  to  the  licentious  Paganism 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  they  were  as  honest 
as  enthusiasts  can  be  whose  minds  are  dis- 
torted by  constantly  dwelling  on  myste- 
rious subjects,  and  whose  feelings  are  ex- 
aggerated by  dazzling  and  new  hopes  of 
eternal  glorification  in  Heaven. 
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^  Let  me  ask,  also,  is  there  no  sueli  pas- 
sion among  men  as  pride  ?  Pride  in  found- 
ing and  leading  a  new  sect,  pride  in  being 
looked  up  to  by  their  adherents  as  the  apos- 
tles of  God,  and  as  the  familiar  compa- 
nions of  God  himself,  as  the  twelve  ap- 
pointed judges  who  were  to  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel  at  the 
last  day  ?  Is  there  nothing  preferable  in 
such  a  life  to  that  of  a  carpenter,  a  fisher- 
man, or  a  tax-gatherer,  the  basest  of  all 
employments  among  the  Jews  ?  Yes,  there 
is,  even  if  that  life  were  spent  in  poverty 
and  danger,  and  ended  with  martyrdom. 
And  is  not  a  fisherman's  life  spent  in 
poverty  and  danger  ? 

The  Christian  congregations  in  the  first 
centuries  were  of  course  perfectly  willing 
to  receive,  as  sacred  truths,  in  writing 
what  had  already  been  verbally  taught  and 
preached  to  them,  and  would  joyfully  ac- 
cept any  miraculous  stories  which  increased 
their  confidence,  and  the  certainty  and 
dignity  of  their  religion.  Even  if  the 
Christians  did  not  at  first  keep  strict  pos- 
session of  their  sacred  books^  and  relrain 
from  exposing  them  to  the  sneers  of.  unbe- 
lievers, which  is  very  probable,  still  it  is 
very^  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  our  Bible  Societies  now,  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
did  not  trust  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and 
copies  were  therefore  not  made  for  that 
purpose.  Manuscript  copies  cannot  be 
multiplied  without  considerable  time  and 
labour,  and  no  one  would  have  found  it 
worth  his  while  to  transcribe  them  for  a 
profitable  sale.  But  even  supposing  that 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  could  have  procured 
copies  of  the  gospels  soon  after  their  ap- 
pearance, I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
and  criticise  the  Scriptures  of  such  an  in- 
considerable sect  as  the  Christians  were 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries.  How 
many  Christians  have  read  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Mormons  ? 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  we  are  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  Narratives,  equal 
discredit  would  be  thrown  upon  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  history,  and  that  we  should 


be  compelled  to  disbelieve  everything  that 
has  ever  been  recorded.  The  fact  is,  that 
ancient  history  is  not  to  be  trusted  much  : 
we  just  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth ;  we  do 
not  reject  the  whole  of  the  Roman  history 
because  it  contains  the  story  of  the  mira- 
culous conception  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  the 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  their 
wet-nurse  the  wolf,  and  many  other  old 
legends  — we  reject  or  explain  away  what- 
ever is  supernatural ;  we  retain  whatever 
is  probable,  and  we  are  able,  by  comparing 
one  author  with  another,  and  with  exist- 
ing memorials,  to  make  even  the  most  ab- 
surd and  romantic  legends  useful  to  us  in 
our  historical  and  antiquarian  researches. 
But  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  cer- 
tainty of  belief  in  the  various  events  of  the 
most  approved  ancient  histories. 

In  these  days,  when  every  occurrence 
of  the  slightest  general  interest  is  imme- 
diately recorded  in  various  publications  of 
opposing  and  hostile  opinions,  is  viewed  in 
every  light,  discussed  in  every  point,  and 
if  in  the  least  improbable  sifted  to  the  ut- 
termost, we  may  hope  to  be  always  tolera- 
bly certain  about  the  events  that  are  passing 
around  us  ;  but  in  ancient  times,  and  even 
a  few  centuries  ago,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Intelligence  of  events  in  the  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  Christ  appeared,  was  not  car- 
ried with  great  rapidity  ;  and  in  those  days 
there  were  no  printing  presses,  newspapers, 
or  reviews.  Therefore,  when  we  find  that 
the  gospel  histories  are  filled  with  incredi- 
ble stories,  that  they  were  written  in  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age — that  they 
were  written  by  men  who  were  interested 
in  making  these  incredible  stories  pass  as 
true — that  they  were  not  written  sooner 
than  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  supposed 
events— that  the  obscure  origin  of  the  re- 
ligion, and  the  credulous  and  unenquiring 
temper  of  the  time,  prevented  any  exami- 
nation being  made  by  public  authority  or 
private  inquisition  into  the  truth  of  these 
incredible  stories — then,  I  say,  in  accord- 
ance with  every  dictate  of  reason,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  miracles  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  utterly  worthless  and 
contemptible. 


^^^  The  next  Tract  uill  contain  Mr.  Holyoake's  Re^ly  to  the  Rev.  Edwin  Fice's 
(of  Ipswich)  '  Infidelity  Developed.' 
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REPLY 


TO    'INFIDELITY    DEVELOPED,'    BY  THE  REV.  E. 
OF  IPSWICH 


FICE, 


BY    a.    J.    HOLYOARE. 


To  those  who  have  a  teetotal  repugnance 
to  attending  a  lecture  on  a  tavern  green, 
are  entitled  to  an  apology  at  our  hands  for 
asking  them  to  meet  us  here.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, a  member  of  a  despised  and  perse- 
cuted sect,  forgetful  of  his  personal  duty 
and  the  honour  of  his  brave  Quaker  fore- 
fathers, refuses  us  the  use  of  his  Tempe- 
rance Hall,  which  he  granted  to  our  accusers. 
The  advocate  of  freedom  of  conscience 
shuts  his  door  against  thosewho  believe  less 
than  himself — the  Quaker  denies  equal 
justice  to  the  persecuted— the  great  Tee- 
totaler drives  us  to  seek  refuge  in  a  public 
house,  and  then  Christian  ministers,  who 
applaud  the  act,  reproach  us  for  being 
found  here.  For  myself  I  think  our  grati- 
tude is  dne  to  the  generous  proprietor  who 
admits  us  here — and  let  us  not  omit  to 
own  that  we  have  met  with  more  courtesy 
and  humanity  from  those  called  '  publicans 
and  sinners,'  than  we  have  from  Quakers 
and  saints. 

Under  the  title  of  '  Infidelity  Developed 
in  its  Nature  and  Relations  to  the  Per- 
sonal and  Social  Interests  of  Mankind,'  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fice  delivered  a  lecture  against 
our  views,  in  Ipswich.  Avoiding  the  ex- 
tempore and  passion-prompted  rant  usually 
directed  against  us,  Mr.  Fice  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  pre-considering  what  he 
would  say.  I  have  treated  his  effort  with 
equal  respect,  and  have  carefully  considered 
what  reply  it  is  proper  to  make  to  it. 

This  book  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fice,  entitled 
'  Infidelity  Developed,'  ought  to  be  called 
'  Christianity  made  Heavy,'  for  a  book  so 
dull  and  verbose  was  surely  never  written 
before  in  defence  of  the  Christian  system. 
It  is  very  likely  that  few  of  Mr.  Fice's 
partisans  will  be  able  to  do  what  I  have 
done — namely,  read  the  book  through.  I 
believe  I  have  done  it,  though  I  have  no 
distinct  means  of  knowing  it  except  by 
counting  the  pages.  The  dreary  ranks  of 
words  unrelieved  by  a  striking  idea,  by 
which  some  progress  would  be  ascertained, 
left  me  like  Sterne's  captive,  who  had  no 
means  of  telling  the  advance  of  time  except 
by  notching  a  stick. 

As  blasphemy  means  whatever  a  jury  of 
green-grocers  or  tallow-chandlers  please  to 
call  so,  so  '  Infidelity  '  has  come  to  signify 
whatever  the  last  Ranter  exalted  to  a  tub 


chooses  to  describe  it.  Every  sect  is  in- 
fidel to  every  other  sect.  And  Mr.  Fice 
is  himself  an  infidel  in  the  eyes  of  a  hun- 
dred sects,  all  equally  competent  to  declare 
the  truth.  The  Church  of  England,  far 
more  venerable  than  the  Methodistic  Con- 
ference, regards  Mr.  Fice  as  a  heretic. 
The  Catholic  Church,  of  still  higher  au- 
thority, would  consign  him  to  the  care  of 
an  Inquisitor — and  the  Nepaulese  Ambas- 
sador would  count  it  extremely  sinful  to 
allow  Mr.  Fice  to  lace  his  boots,  or  broil 
him  a  mutton  chop. 

After  the  old  fashion,  Mr.  Fice  describes 
'  Infidelity'  as  follows  : — '  It  does  not  at- 
tempt TO  exhibit  tr\ith,  but  to  contradict 
that  we  esteem  to  be  such.  It  aims  at  no 
new  creations,  but  to  explode  and  annihi- 
late existing  ones.  Itself  an  airy,  impal- 
pable phantom,  it  accounts  the  universe 
around  it  equally  ideal. .  .It  contemns  the 
authority  of  legal  statutes,  whether  divine 
or  human,  and  repudiates  their  every  sanc- 
tion. It  proclaims  that  man  is  morally 
amenable  to  no  kind  of  judiciary..  .It  de- 
signates life  an  enigma  too  trifling  and 
equivocal  to  warrant  inquiry  into  its  im- 
port. ..It  denounces  the  sacredness  of 
family  ties.  It  stigmatises  love  as  an  in- 
sane affection  ;  conscientiousness  as  a  das- 
tardly scruple  ;  justice  as  a  capricious  and 
revolting  fiction... The  sceptical  investi- 
gator dares  not  believe  that  the  globe  en- 
girds a  single  foot  of  ground  save  that 
which  /le  has  trodden — that  the  ocean  con- 
tains a  cavern,  or  a  treasure,  which  he  has 
not  visited  and  explored — that  nature  com- 
prises any  phenomena  to  which  he  is  a 
stranger — that  there  is  one  locality  in  the 
universe  which  he  has  never  seen — that  any 
individual  has  existed,  with  whom  h/^  is 
not  familiar — that  an  event  has  transpired 
which  he  failed  to  witness  —  that  there 
exists  in  illimitable  truth  a  solitary  article 
unobserved  by  his  cognisance— that  there 
is  a  lone  result  treasured  up  in  destiny  un- 
disclosed to  his  anticipations — that  a  point 
of  time  can  exist  of  whose  incidents  he 
will  be  unapprised. . .  Infidelity  is  a  vicious 
disposition  of  the  heart,  a  perversity  of  af- 
fection and  will.  It  recognises  in  the 
pledge  nothing  that  guarantees  — in  the 
oath  nothing  that  is  sacred.  .  It  imposes 
no  law  upon  conduct,  but  permits  unbridled 
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scope  to  the  depravity  of  our  nature.  It 
proffers  to  society  no  safeguard  against 
avarice,  revenge,  and  impetuous  passion. . . 
It  teaches  its  partisan  that  to  ohserve  jus- 
tice is  to  incur  self-enthralment  — that  to 
dread  retribution  is  dastardly.'  These  quo- 
tations are  collected  from  the  first  nine 
pages  of  part  1. 

To  all  this  there  is  one  reply,  brief,  yet 
full.     It  is  contained  in  a  monosyllable,  yet 
is  as  comprehensive  as  a  most  elaborate  an- 
swer.    My  reply  is  simply  that  the  whole  of 
these  statements  recited  qxq  false.    No  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  modern  free- 
thinking,  but  will  agree  that  Mr.  Fice's 
statements  regarding  it  are  utterly  untrue. 
Dickens   has   remarked    of    one   of    his 
heroes  that  all  his  great  speeches  were  un- 
answerable, for  the  sufficient  reason   that 
they  were  so  wide  of  the  mark  at  which 
they  were  aimed,  that  nothing  belonging  to 
the  subject  touched  them.     Unravel  the 
rhetorical  sophistications,  under   cover  of 
which  Mr.  Fice  brings  up  his  long  bill  of  ac- 
cusations against  what /Recalls  '  Infidelity.' 
His  first  count  is,  that  '  Infidelity  is  a  sys- 
tem of  negations.'     Considered  strictly  so, 
it  merely  denies  or  negatives  the  assertion 
of   Christianity,   that   there   is   known   to 
exist  a  celestial  court  above,  who  have  es- 
tablished  a  government  below,   exacting 
.mortal  obedience  under  the  penalty  of  eter- 
nal pains.     Because  '  infidelity'  negatives 
this,  Mr.  Fice  assumes  that  it  negatives 
morality,  polity,  and  truth ;  whereas   '  In- 
fidelity,' as  I  understand  it,  regards  mo- 
rality, law,  and  truth,  as  entirely  distinct 
things,  and  it  is  at  the  trouble  to   deny 
Christian   dogmas  only  because  Christian 
dogmas  obscure  these  things. 
„     The  principles  of  the   late  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  were  '  a  system  of  negations,' 
and  Mr.  Fice  might  as  well  bring  his  pre- 
sent moral  charges  against  them  as  against 
'  infidels.'     The    Anti-Coni-Law   League 
merely  denied   that   the   rich   man   could 
justly  or  usefully  tax  the  poor  man's  loaf, 
just  as  the  freethinker  denies  that  the  rich 
gods,  in  likelihood  or  usefulness,  tax  the 
poor  man's  powers  for  their  service,  and 
praise — when  such  homage  can  add  nothing 
to  their  glory  or  wealth.     Merely  denying 
the  wisdom  of  the  Bread-Tax,  what  would 
Cobden  and  Bright  say,  should  some  Dis- 
raeli-Fice  accuse  them  of  arriving  at  '  no 
new  creations,'  but  as  a  sequence  of  their 
denial  of  dear  com,   '  regarding  the  uni- 
verse as  an  ideal,  as  contemning  the  au- 
thority of  legal  statutes,  proclaiming  man 
morally  amenable  to  no  kind  of  judiciary,' 
,  denouncing  '  love,' '  conscientiousness,'  and 
'justice?  '     The  world  would  think  protec- 
tionists had  gone  mad;  and  tlie  cause  of  Re- 


ligious Protection,  championed  by  Mr.Fice, 
is  not  a  whit  more  respectable  or  wise,  than 
is  this  advocacy  of  Eent  Protection  whom 
the  Israelitish  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire might  thus  represent.  If  yon  want 
to  know  what  Freethinkers  aim  at,  you 
must  read,  inquire.  In  a  single  lecture  I 
cannot  tell  all  ;  but  this  I  can  assure  you, 
that  when  they  deny  dogmas  they  consider 
false,  they  do  not,  as  Mr.  Fice  assumes, 
deny  justice,  honour,  and  truth. 

Mr.  Fice  professes  to  be  conscious  of  the 
*  ever  changing  shapes  and  movements  of 
scepticism,'  yet  he  has  published  a  book  in 
which  their  present  efforts  and  views  are 
carefully  ignored.  A  century  ago  there 
existed  a  race  of '  wits  about  town,'  whom, 
twenty  years  since,  Archbishop  "Whately 
was  generous  enough  to  warn  Christians 
not  to  confound  with  sceptics  of  that  day, 
and  much  less  are  they  to  be  confounded 
with  those  of  our  own  day.  When  Watson 
wrote  his  infamous  'Apology  for  the  Bible,' 
what  Mr.  Fice  has  said  might  have  been 
believed  ;  but,  excepting  the  audience 
Mr.  Fice  appears  to  have  addressed,  few 
intellip^ent  persons  will  believe  it  now. 
What  Mr.  Fice  lays  down  as  '  Infidelity,' 
was  never  applicable  to  any  party  who  ever 
represented  argumentative  infidelity  in 
England,  If  Mr.  Fice  intended  to  be  of 
practical  service  to  the  public,  why  has  he 
ignored  the  existence  and  advocacy  of  the 
writers  of  the  Reasoner^  who,  for  2J4 
weeks,  have  been  developing  views  the 
opposite  of  those  he  has  portrayed  ?  If  he 
does  not  recognise  us  as  infidels,  let  him 
declare  that  we  are  Christians.  If  we  are 
unknown  to  him,  by  what  qualification 
does  he  pretend  to  '  dew o/?  infidelity  in  its 
[modern]  nature  and  relations  to  the  per- 
sonal and  social  interests  of  mankind  ?' 

Let  me  yet  do  Mr.  Fice  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  professes  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  unbelievers  are  universally 
'  unamiable  '  (p.  153).  But  how  far  and 
to  whom  will  such  an  exception  extend, 
when  he  tells  us  emphatically,  in  italics 
and  capitals,  that  '  In  fidelity  ISA  vicious 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  HEART,  A  PER- 
VERSITY   OF    AFFECTION    AND    WILL?' 

(p.  9).  How  can  the  vicious  be  amiable, 
from  whom  can  the  perverse  command 
esteem  ?  Let  me  tell  Mr.  Fice  that  his 
exception  is  a  vain  parade  when  he  des- 
cribes us  thus.  If  he  speaks  for  our  des- 
truction let  him  say  so,  but  if  he  speaks  for 
our  improvement  let  him  not  outrage,  de- 
nounce, and  malign  us. 

Anticipating,  I  suppose,  the  T^onder  of 
the  reader  at  the  indefensible  qnahtity  of 
print  in  proportion  to  the  ideas  in  which 
his  book  abounds,  Mr.  Fice  tells  us  that  he 
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has  written  much  more  than  he  spoke : 
indeed,  upon  the  principle  upon  which  he 
has  written,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
ever  have  given  over.  The  connection  of 
what  he  has  said  with  what  be  professed  to 
say,  appears  to  me  the  last  thing  he  thought 
of.  He  has  spoken  upon  almost  everything 
except  his  subject,  and  upon  scarcely  any- 
thing well.  If  I  might  venture  a  conjec- 
ture as  to  his  mode  of  composing  his  lec- 
ture, I  should  say  that  he  has  taken  a  pas- 
sage from  one  sermon,  and  a  passage  from 
another  :  now  a  fragment  on  politics,  now 
on  polity,  now  on  history,  and  has  strung 
them  together  in  the  vague  name  of  '  Infi- 
delity Developed.'  But  no  amount  of 
showy  passages,  written  probably  as  college 
exercises,  for  they  wear  the  unmistakable 
air  of  schoolboy  verbiage  and  ambitious 
affectation,  will  make  up  a  great  or  strik- 
ing book.  Of  the  truth  of  the  conjecture 
I  have  made,  I  refer  the  reader  to  pages 
89  to  96  (if  there  be  a  reader  in  Ipswich 
with  the  fortitude  to  have  read  so  far  in  the 
book).  Page  89  has  an  adversion  to  some 
'  theory  of  scepticism'  not  expressed,  and 
then  you  read  on  to  page  96  without  the 
topic  of  the  book  being  once  suggested  to 
the  reader,  when,  as  if  the  fact  had  sud- 
denly occurred  to  the  rev.  author  that  his 
subject  ought  to  be  mentioned  once  on 
eig-ht  pages,  he  calls  on  '  scepticism  to  le- 
gitimate its  theory' — a  theory  neither  stated 
by  Mr.  Fice  nor  discussed  by  him,  nor 
comprehended  by  him,  nor  apparently 
known  unto  him.  A  story  is  told  of  a  well 
read  man,  who,  on  listening  to  a  sermon 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  was  original, 
was  astonished  to  hear  himself  addressed 
in  the  language  of  one  of  England's  ablest 
bishops,  and  he  exclaimed,  rather  audibly, 
*  That's  Tillotson.'  Shortly  he  recognised 
the  words  of  that  divine,  who,  seeing  all 
things  celestial  through  the  eyes  of  his 
favourite  science,  said  '  God  governs  the 
world  geometrically,'  and  he  remarked 
again,  rather  louder,  '  That's  Barrow.' 
Then  finding  himself  suddenly  carried  into 
the  highest  region  of  vapour,  by  a  whirl- 
wind of  pompous  and  ornate  periods,  his 
indignation  found  further  utterance  as  he 
ejaculated  '  That's  Blair.'  The  plagiarist 
in  the  pulpit,  unable  to  bear  such  unseason- 
able criticism,  exclaimed,  rather  petulant- 
ly, VTurn  that  fellow  out.'  '  That's  his 
owrij'  rejoined  the  discriminating  ecclesi- 
astical critic  in  the  front  pew.  For  myself, 
I  bave  more  sympathy  with  this  ingenious 
clergyman  than  with  Mr.  Fice,  for  he  at 
least  borrowed  something  from  men  who 
said  something  new, but  Mr.  Fice  has  bor- 
rowed from  himself.  If  the  venerable  tutor 
tif  Mr.  Fice  be,  as  a  Christian  would  say. 


still  in  the  '  flesh,'  and  can  see  this  last 
performance  of  his  pupil,  I  think  I  hear 
him  exclaim,  '  "Why  Edwin  !  Edwin  !  here 
is  a  fragment  from  that  Essay  on  Govern- 
ment, which  I  told  you  you  had  better  burn 
before  you  went  home.  Ah  !  and  here  is 
that  passage  written  in  answer  to  Gibbon, 
whom  I  cautioned  you  you  had  better  leave 
alone:  and  here  is  the  same  dreaminess  of 
thought  and  inflation  of  diction,  against 
which  I  so  often  warned  you,  to  which  you 
sacrifice  simplicity,  directness,  and  vigour.' 
Then,  warming  with  the  disappointed  pride 
of  the  pedagogue,  the  old  gentleman  adds, 
'  But  1  can  hardly  expect  that  one  regards 
me  who  does  not  regard  St.  Paul,  who  for 
our  instruction  has  told  us  that  ''  when  he 
was  a  child  he  spake  as  a  child,  but  when 
he  became  a  man,  he  put  away  childish 
things.'"  ^•'ii*>    ; 

As  the  price  of  Mr.  Fice's  book'  is^  two 
shillings,  I  gather  that  in  Iswich  only  the 
rich  are  infidels  :  for  if  the  poor  entertain 
such  views,  common  humanity  would  have 
made  the  book  accessible  to  them.  Tak- 
ing a  different  view  of  what  is  needed  here, 
I  shall  publish  my  reply  at  a  half  penny . 
As  the  wealthy,  whom  therefore  I  presume 
are  the  educated,  are  those  who  will  chiefly 
see  this  book,  I  make  many  remarks  in  the 
trust  that  they  will  weigh  them.  They 
will  not  expect  me  to  reply  to  every  vague 
accusation  :  if  I  show  that  our  accuser  is 
incompetent  or  unwilling  to  state  our  actual 
case,  they  will  see,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
he  has  delivered  a  lecture  which  must  be 
inoperative.  '     : 

One  thing  I  grant  to  Mr.  Fice  with 
great  pleasure — that  he  has  the  ambition 
to  be  philosophical,  which  is  always  laud- 
able, especially  in  a  minister ;  and  if  he 
has  candour,  and  ever  reads  for  himself 
and  writes  from  himself,  he  will  do  us  some 
justice  yet.  In  his  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  '  Social  Perfectability,'  which  he  has 
learned  but  partially,  he  discovers  a  capa- 
city for  moral  analysis  of  what  he  has 
heard,  which  would  affbrd  us  much  instruc- 
tion, if  applied  to  a  bonajidj  statement  of 
our  views. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  constant  desire  to 
be  grandiloquent,  which  offends  all  love 
of  simplicity,  the  sense  of  which  is  the 
chief  source  of  emotion,  the  passage  of 
Mr,  Fice's  on  Music  would  be  read  with 
interest,  as  it  has  a  dash  of  poetry  in  it 
which  raises  it  above  the  level  of  surround- 
ing pages. 

The  public  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  when  this  lecture  was  delivered,  a 
townsman  of  Ipswich— desiring  to  announce 
that  a  reply  would  be  given  to  it,  if  debate 
were  accepted  on  a  future  pccasion^ — was 
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assailed  by  the  rudest  words  of  c>)ntutTiely, 
and   even    a   policeman   sent   for  to  stifle 
that    freedom   of  speech    the   yellings   of 
the    auditory    could   not    wholly    drown. 
Why  these  unfriendly  and  malignant  ex- 
clamations were  the  only  '  original '  things 
uttered  that  night.     It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  reply  formally  to  a  lecture  which  was  so 
efTectually  replied    to   by  Mr.  Fice's  own 
friends.     Could  a  man,  who  was  conscious 
that  he  had  been   uttering  the  words  of 
truth   and  soberness,  have  permitted  the 
unseemly  behaviour  of  his  friends  on  that 
night?     If  the  Christians   and   Christian 
preachers,  who  joined  in  violence  shown  to 
their  few   opponents,,  believed   that    they 
had    heard   the   language   of  reason  and 
sound  argument,  which  could   stand   un- 
supported, would  they  have  refused  per- 
mission  to   the  few    words   of  a   humble 
bookseller?     Then,  if  Christianity  is  with- 
out confidence  in  its  owu  pretfended  truth, 
and   without   friendly   feeling    to    others, 
what  good  will  it  do  me?  what  good  will 
it  do  others  ?     For  myself,  I  am  deeply  and 
devoutly   thankful    for    that    '  Infidelity ' 
which    fears    no    man's    opposition,    and 
which  delivers  all  who  receive  it  in  integ- 
rity, both  from  cowardice  and  rudeness. 

Yet  this  book  af  Mr.  Fice's  is  not  with- 
out encouragement.  We  gather  from  it 
indubitabl'^  evidence  that  Mr.  Fice  knows 
nothing  of  the  subject — and  his  fellow 
minister,  who  applauded  his  effort,  must 
know  as  little.  We  learn  that  the  Wes- 
ley an  fraternity  study  as  little  the  mani- 
festations of  the  age  as  do  the  Church  of 
England,  Catholics,  and  Dissenters.  AH 
they  know  of  infidelity  is  that  which  is 
hereditary  in  colleges,  or  the  old  stock  in- 
trade  of  pulpit  belligerents.  Of  the  com- 
prehensive and  profound  phases  of  free- 
thought  elaborated  in  Germany — of  the 
American  manifestations,  fresh  as  their 
pine  trees,  boundless  and  wild  as  their 
prairies  —  of  the^  English  development, 
seeking  new  forms  of  service  and  duty, 
daring  public  judgment,  and  strong  enough 
to  invoke  opponency  if  refused  help — the 
clergy,  established  and  wanting-to-be  estab- 
lished, know  no  more  than  rich  men  know 
how  poor  men  live.  Reading  nothing  of  us, 
knowing  nothing  about  us,  caring  nothing 
for  us — except  to  put  upon  us  discredit,  or 
show  us  unfriendliness — the  prese  nt  minis- 
tars  of  the  gospel  are  powerless  to  oppose 
us.  If  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves,  we 
must  annul  their  power  and  abridge  their 
doniinion.  As  they  never  credit  us  with 
good  intention,  never  allow  us  sincerity, 
never  suffer  us  to  speak  in  our  own  defence  ^ 
in  thieir  assemblies,  they  give  over  to  us 
the  sympathy  of  every  man  who  acknow- 


ledges integrity  in  an  opponent,  and  loves 
fair  dealing.  Attaining  sympathy  we  pro- 
gress—for those  who  sympathise  hear,  and 
those  who  hear  come  to  discover  that  we 
have  the  truth. 

The  proper  definition  of  infidelity  is  a 
dibbelief  in  the  supposed  errors  of  Chris- 
tianity. Then,  rejecting  the  pernicious 
interference  of  theology  in  the  business  of 
life,  the  freethiuker  traces  morality  to  its 
foundation  in  human  interests,  and  seeks 
further  to  develop  it,  under  the  guidance  of 
experience  and  reason.  From  this  ground 
he  educes  law,  polity,  justice  ;  and, 
faithful  to  all  things  true,  and  hopeful  of 
all  things  human,  his  theory  of  life  gathers 
to  itself  all  that  is  fair,  subordinates  to 
itself  all  that  is  good,  and  gathers  assu- 
rances of  its  rightfulness  from  the  grate- 
fully-accorded sympathies  of  the  people. 

While  Christianity  preserves  this  atti- 
tude of  injustice,  and  holds  this  spirit  of 
vituperation,  it  can  give  us  no  disquietude 
and  do  us  no  argumentative,  or  even  moral , 
harm.  We  may  leave  it  to  rot  upon  its 
Evidence  and  putrefy  with  its  Fathers,  till  it 
attains  some  revivification,  and  comes  forth 
clothed  in  the  language  of  friendliness', 
humility,  and  truth. 

But  let  me  warn  all  who  regard  the 
cause  of  Utilitarian  truth  upon  what  con- 
tingencies our  success  depends.  It  is  the 
worst  feature  of  injustice  that  it  inspires 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed  with  the 
same  spirit.  Beware  of  this.  We  can 
never  be  stronger  than  the  Christian 
unless  we  are  better  than  he.  Though 
Mr.  Fice  says  that  of  you  which  is  unjust 
and  untrue,  bear  it.  Though  there  be  a 
falsehood  in  every  sentence  and  a  libel  on 
every  page,  bear  it.  Though  his  followers 
and  friends  applaud,  bear  it.  Though  the 
newspapers  re-echo  the  calumny,  bear  it. 
Return  not  railing  for  railing,  lest  you 
descend  to  the  level  of  your  enemy.  An- 
swer unfriendliness  by  serviceable  offices, 
for  they  made  not  themselves  what  they 
are.  It  is  already  their  misfortune  that 
they  have  a  faith  which  makes  them  the 
foes  of  good  feeling.  We  will  pursue  our 
own  course  in  earnestness  and  kindness. 
Mr.  Fice  has  mistaken  us,  but  we  owe  him 
no  ill  will.  We  will  sit  in  his  chapel  when 
he  purposes  to  instruct  us,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  forget  that  he  has  misrepre- 
sented us.  And  as  we  will  accept  no 
faith  which  interferes  with  mutual  res- 
pect and  good  feeling,  so  we  will  set  up 
no  theory  of  our  own  on  the  ruins  of  good 
will.  And  as  we  have  answered  our  op- 
ponents here  by  the  logic  of  words,  we  will 
go  home  and  try  to  answer  them  by  the 
logic  of  life. 
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STATE    OF    ENGLISH    LAW    AND    OPINION    CONCERNING 

INFIDELITY. 


THERE'isone  circumstance  which,  in  Eng- 
land, impairs  authority  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion, to  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  adverted. 
It  is  the  state  of  English  law  and  English 
opinion  on  infidelity. 

Christianity,  we  are  told,  is  parcel  of 
the  law  of  England  ;  and  therefore  to 
*  write  against  Christianity  in  general,'  to 
use  the  words  of  Holt,  or  to  '  impugn  the 
Christian  religion  generally,'  in  those  of 
Lord  Kenyon,  or  *  to  impeach  the  estab- 
lished faith,  or  to  endeavour  to  unsettle  the 
belief  of  others,'  in  those  of  Justice  Bay- 
ley,  is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law, 
and  subjects  the  offender,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
infamous  corporal  punishment.  The  sta- 
tute law  is  rather  less  vague.  By  the  9  & 
10  Will.  III.,  cap.  32,  whoever,  having 
been  educated  a  Christian,  shall  by  writ- 
ing, printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speak- 
ing, deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  assert  that  there 
are  more  Gods  than  one,  or  deny  the  Chris- 
tian rieligion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
or  place  of  trust,  civil  or  military  ;  and  for 
the  second,  be  imprisoned  for  three  years, 
and  be  incapable  of  suing  in  any  court  of 
law  or  equity,  or  of  accepting  any  gift  or 
legacy.  The  punishment  for  denying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  repealed  in  our 
own  times ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  sta- 
tute is  in  full  force  at  this  daij.  It  is  true 
that,  in  these  times,  neither  the  common 


law  nor  the  statute  is  likely  to  be  enforced 
against  a  sober,  temperate  disputant.   The 
publisher  of  the  translation  of  Strauss  has 
not  been  punished.     But  his  safety  is  pre- 
carious.     If  any  one  were  so  ill-advised 
as  to  prosecute  him,  he  must  be  convicted 
of  libel,  unless  the  jury  should  think  fit  to 
save  him  at  the  expense  of  perjury  5  and 
we  doubt  whether  the  court  would  venture 
to  inflict  on  him  a  mere  nominal  sentence. 
But  the  repression  of  infidelity  by  law  is 
far  less  formidable  than  that  which  is  ex- 
ercised by  public  opinion.     The  author  of 
a  work  professedly  and  deliberately  deny- 
ing the  truth  of  Christianity,  would  be- 
come a  Pariah  in  the  English  world.    If 
he  were  in  a  profession,  he  would  find  his 
practice  fall  off;  if  he  turned  towards  the 
public  service,  its  avenues  would  be  barred. 
In  society  he  would  find  himself  shunned 
or  scorned — even  his  children  would  feel 
the  taint  of  their  descent.  To  be  suspected 
of  holding  infidel  opinions,  though  without 
any  attempt  at  their  propagation — even 
without  avowing  them,  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune.    It  is   an  imputation  which  every 
prudent  man  carefully  avoids.  Under  such 
circumstances,  what  reliance  can  an  Eng- 
lishman  place  on  the  authority    of   the 
writers  who  profess  to  have  examined  into 
the  matter,  and  to  have  ascertained  the 
truth?     Can  he  say,  'Their  premises  and 
conclusions  are  before  the  public.     If  there 
were  any  flaw  in  them  it  would  be  detected 
and  exposed  ?'    The  errors  committed,  or 
supposed  to  be  committed,  by  writers  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  may  be  de- 
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tected,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  their 
being  exposed.  It  may  perhaps  be  safe 
sometimes  to  impugn  a  false  premise,  or  an 
unwarranted  inference,  but  never  to  deny 
a  conclusion.  It  is  dangerous,  indeed,  to 
assert  on  religious  matters  any  views  with 

which   the   public  is  not  familiar To 

which  of  its  members  is  the  Church — or 
indeed  the  country — more  indebted  than  to 
Archbishop  Whately  ?  Who  has  done  so 
much  to  explain  the  doctrines,  enforce  the 
precepts,  and  establish  and  popularise  the 
evidences  of  Christianity?  But  because 
he  ventured  to  deny  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  still  binding,  and  reminded, 
his  logical  pupils  that  persona  means  not 
an  individual,  but  a  character,  he  is  be- 
lieved by  thousands  to  be  *'  a  dangerous 
man.'  It  is  to  this  immunity  from  criti- 
cism that  we  owe  the  rash  assumption  of 
premises,  and  the  unwarranted  inferences 
with  which  many  theological  writings 
abound.  Facts  and  arguments  are  passed 
from  author  to  author,  which  in  secular 
matters  would  be  dissipated  in  the  blaze  of 
free  discussion.  Theological  literature,  at 
least  the  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
doctrines  which  '  are  parcels  of  the  com- 
mon law,'  has  been  a  protected  literature  ; 
and  much  of  its  offspring  has  the  ricketty 
distorted  form  which  belongs  to  the  un- 
happy bantlings  that  have  been  swaddled 
by  protection. 

'  To  this  state  of  things  we  ascribe  the 
undue  importance  given  to  the  few  avow- 
edly infidel  books  which  actually  appear. 
They  are  like  the  political  libels  which 
creep  out  in  a  despotism.  Their  authors 
are  supposed  to  be  at  least  sincere,  since 
they  peril  reputation  and  fortune.  What 
could  have  given  popularity  to  the  "  Neme- 
sis of  Faith,"  but  the  persecution  of  its 
author?*    To  this  also  we  owe  the  insi- 

*  '  What  could  have  given  popularity  to 
the  "Nemesis  of  Faith,"  but  the  persecu- 
tion of  its  author  ?'  Why,  the  religious 
sensibility,  the  intellectual  cultivation,  and 
the  poetical  grace  which  accompany  its 
plain-speaking  exposures  of  Bible  and 
Church  crudities,  and  which  render  inap- 
plicable  to  its  author  the  charges  of  either 
ignorance  or  vulgarity.  The  graphic  de- 
juction  of  the  state    of  a    sensitive    and 


dious  form  in  which  infidelity  is  usually 
insinuated — intermixed  with  professions  of 
orthodoxy,  and  conveyed  by  a  hint  or  a 
sneer.  If  Gibbon  could  have  ventured,  in 
simple  and  express  terms,  to  assert  his  dis- 
belief in  Christianity,  all  his  persiflage 
would  have  been  omitted  ;  and  the  reader, 
especially  the  young  reader,  would  have 
known  that  his  anti-Christian  opinions 
were  the  attack  of  an  enemy — not  the  can- 
did admissions  of  a  friend.  To  this  also 
we  owe  much  of  the  scepticism  which 
exists  among  educated  Englishmen  ;  using 
the  word  scepticism  in  its  derivative  sense 
— to  express,  not  incredulity,  but  doubt. 
They  have  not  the  means  of  making  a  real 
independent  examination  of  the  evidences 
of  their  faith.  A  single  branch  of  that 
vast  inquiry,  if  not  aided  by  taking  on 
trust  the  results  handed  down  by  previous 
inquirers,  would  occupy  all  the  leisure 
which  can  be  spared  from  a  business  or  a 
profession.  All  that  they  think  they  have 
time  for  is  to  read  a  few  popular  treatises. 
But  they  know  that  these  treatises  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  unfet- 
tered  criticism.  As  little  can  they  infer 
the  truth  of  the  established  doctrine  from 
the  apparent  acquiescence  of  those  around 
them.  They  know  that  they  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  unbelieving  conformists.  And 
thus  they  pass  their  lives  in  scepticism — 
in  a  state  of  indecision — suspecting  that 
what  they  have  been  taught  may  contain  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  error  which  they  are 
unable  to  decompose.    If  a  balance  could 

religious  mind,  scarce  able  to  abide  de- 
finitively either  by  the  associations  of 
childhood  or  the  convictions  of  manhood, 
and  finally  sinking  under  the  struggle  with 
a  destiny  which  demanded  a  stronger  soul 
than  his — all  this  would  have  given  popu- 
larity to  the  '  Nemesis  of  Faith,'  even 
though  its  author  had  been  utterly  un- 
known. The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  should 
answer  the  '  Nemesis,'  especially  the  Pre- 
face to  the  second  edition,  before  he  sets 
aside  its  intellectual  importance.  These 
remarks  are  not  riiade  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  him— they  are  only  intended  to  throw 
lighten  a  portion  of  the  subject  which,  in 
common  with  the  majority,  he  appears 
(probably  without  intending  it)  to  have 
obscured. —Panthea. 


be  struck  between  the  infidelity  that  is 
prevented,  and  the  infidelity  that  is  occa- 
sioned, by  the  absence  of  free  discussion, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would 
greatly  predominate.'  (pp.  525-27.). 

After  some  argument  to  show  that  ^  re- 
ligious truth,  and  religious  error,  can  both 
be  propagated  by  argument  and  authority, 
and  can  both  be  suppressed  by  persecution 
and  force,'  the  reviewer  proceeds  thus  :  — 

*  If,  then,  religious  truth  be  favourable, 
and  religious  error  unfavourable  to  the 
welfare  of  a  people — if  it  be  in  the  power 
of  the  State,  by  means  of  persecution,  to 
diffuse  the  former,  and  to  extirpate,  or  at 
least,  to  discourage  the  latter — and  if  it  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  all  that  it  can 
do  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  subjects, 
on  what  grounds  ought  it  to  abstain  from 
persecution  1 

*  The  able  author  of  the  "  Letters  on 
the  Church,"  admits  (p.  295)  that  he  can 
find  no  arguments  against  persecution 
which  ought  to  convince  a  Mahometan  or 
a  Pagan  ruler.  "But,"  he  adds,  "those 
who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and 
seek  to  support  their  faith  by  the  secular 
arm,  T  would  rebuke  in  the  words  of  their 
Master,  saying,  "  Ye  know  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  ye  are  of."  I  would  urge  that 
Christ  himself  has  expressly  renounced  all 
secular  authority,  and  forbidden  all  coer- 
cion in  the  cause  of  his  religion,  both  by 
his  declaration  that  his  "  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world"  (which  would  manifestly  be 
false,  if  he  authorised  the  employment  of 
force  in  his  cause),  and  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  religion  he  founded,  by  everything 
said  or  done  by  himself  and  his  apostles, 
that  could  in  the  most  decided  manner 
confirm  and  illustrate  that  declaration.' . . 

*  This  argument,  however,  affects  only 
those  Christians  who  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  opposed  to  religious  per- 
secution. And  they  are,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  a  small  and  a  recent  minority.  We 
believe  that  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
the  forcible  propagation  of  religious  truth 
may  be  maintained  by  an  argument  of  uni- 
versal application — one  to  which  a  Ma- 
hometan or  a  Pagan  must  yield,  as  well  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.   It  con- 


sists in  the  impossibility  y  in  almost  all  cases ^ 
in  demonstrating  that  what  is  persecuted  is 
really  error.'*  (pp.  551-2.) 

'  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  opinions 
for  which  we  persecute  one  another,  relate 
to  matters  which  our  faculties  are  unable 
to  comprehend.  It  is  possible  that  if  our 
controversie  could  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  beings  of  higher  knowledge  and 
intelligence  than  those  of  man,  they  would 
tell  us  that  for  the  most  part  we  are  dis- 
puting about  words  which  signify  no  re- 
alities, and  debating  propositions  which, 
being  unmeaning,  possess  neither  truth  nor 
falsehood.  One  thing  at  least  seems  clear 
— that  if  the  Being,  who  inspired  the  texts 
on  which  different  sects  found  their  argu- 
ments, had  intended  us  to  agree  in  one  in- 
terpretation of  them,  he  would  not  have 
left  them  susceptible  of  many. 

^  The  fact,  then,  on  which  the  expediency 
of  persecution  depends — the  falsehood  of 
the  persecuted  doctrine — being  in  general 
incapable  of  demonstration,  it  follows,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  persecution  is  not  expe- 
dient. We  say  in  general,  for  there  are 
some  religious  opinions  so  obviously  mis- 
chievous, that  the  magistrate  may  be 
bound  to  put  them  down.  Such  are  the 
doctrines  once  attributed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  that  the  Pope  may  release  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  and  that  indul- 
gences may  be  purchased  for  the  darkest 
crimes.  And  with  respect  even  to  such 
doctrines  as  these,  all  that  the  State  ought 
to  prevent  is  their  active  dissemination. 
The  mere  holding  them,  being  involuntary, 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  legislation. 

'  The  argument  against  persecution,  of 
which  we  have  just  given  an  outline,  is, 
however,  seldom  employed.  It  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  inquire  why  this 
is  so  —  why,  among  the  thousands  who 
have  argued  against  persecution,  scarcely 
any  have  made  use  of  a  train  of  reasoning 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  obvious  and 
conclusive. 

*  We  believe  that  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiar  state  of  mind 

*  Transcriber's  italics. 
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with  which  men  approach  religious  ques- 
tions, 

'  On  all  other  questions  they  are  anxious 
— or,  at  least,  profess  to  be  anxious — to 
keep  themselves  in  what  may  be  called  a 
state  of  intellectual  candour.  They  affirm 
that  they  are  open  to  argument,  and  that 
they  wish  to  hear  what  is  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Even  in  matters  in  which 
each  step  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  they 
difctrust  their  own  judgment  as  soon  as 
their  conclus-ions  are  questioned  by  a  com- 
petent authority.  A  man  who  has  added 
up  a  column  of  figures,  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  the  operation,  if  an  accountant  has 
examined  it  and  tells  him  that  he  has  com- 
mitted an  error. 

'  On  religious  questions  this  state  of 
mind  is  avoided  by  most  men  and  disclaimed 
by  all.  On  such  subjects  most  men  try  to 
feel,  and  all  profess  to  feel,  perfect  cer- 
tainty. They  do  not  pretend  to  be  open 
to  reason  ;  they  are  afraid  of  unsettling 
their  faith.  They  are  not  startled  when 
they  are  told  that  views  different  from 
their  own  are  taken  by  men  whose  talents, 
integrity,  and  diligence  render  them  com- 
petent j  udges.  A  Protestant  cares  nothing 
for  the  authority  of  Bo&suet  or  Pascal,  or  a 
Tractarian  for  that  of  Whately  and  Hamp- 
den. Every  man  clings  to  his  faith,  as  if 
it  were  unassailable,  yet  screens  it  from  op- 
position as  if  the  first  hostile  breath  would 
overthrow  it. 

'  The  source  of  these  feelings  is  the 
opinion — first  held  by  the  Jews,  and 
adopted  from  them  by  both  Christians  and 
Mahometans  —  that    religious    error    not 


merely  leads  to  sinful  practice,  but  is  in 
itself  actually  a  sin  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  errors  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  most  sinful  are  not  those  which 
predispose  to  conduct  hurtful  to  ourselves 
or  to  others — such  as  the  belief  that  the 
favour  of  God  is  to  obtained  by  self- 
torment",  or  by  persecuting  those  whom  we 
assume  to  be  his  enemies — but  mere  specu- 
lative doctrines,  which  have  no  influence 
on  human  actions.  The  Athanasian  Creed 
requires  whosoever  will  be  saved,  not  to 
love  God  and  his  neighbour,  but  "to  think 
rightly  of  the  Trinity."  Men  who  believe 
that  all  who  do  not  keep  holy  and  undefiled 
this  very  technical  faith  without  doubt 
shall  perish  everlastingly,  must  fremble  at 
every  doubt  that  intrudes  itself.  Those 
whose  confidence  in  their  own  opinions  is 
perfect,  rejoice  in  the  firmness  of  their 
belief  5  those  who  are  assailed  by  doubts 
endeavour  to  suppress  them,  and  to  assume 
a  conviction  which  they  do  not  feel  j  and 
thus  the  members  of  every  sect  agree  to 
treat  as  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty  the 
points  of  its  peculiar  faith.  Every  wriler 
and  speaker,  therefore,  who  has  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  enforcing  his 
faith  by  persecution,  begins  by  affirming 
or  implying,  if  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
that  the  Protestant  doctrines,  if  he  be  a 
Protestant,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines, are  certainly  false';  and  he  then 
finds  it  difficult  to  show  why  falsehood 
should  not  be  suppressed.'  (pp.  553-5). — 
From  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  April, 
1850.  Art.  8,  'Lewis  on  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,' 


^^  In  the  next  Tract  will  be  commenced  a  series  of  '  Letters  of  an  Egyptian 
Kafir  on  a  visit  to  England,  in  search  of  a  Religion.' 
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LETTERS    OF    AN  EGYPTIAN    KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING    THE    DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT. 


PREFACE. 

The  explanations  concerning  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  present  volume  to  be 
found  in  the  body  of  the  Letters,  and  particularly  in  the  earliest  and  latest  of  the 
series,  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  those  topics  here. 

As  to  his  own  share  of  the  work,  the  Editor  can  claim  no  great  merit  in  having 
achieved  the  easy  task  of  devising  a  title,  and  appending  a  few  notes,  gleaned  chiefly 
from  recent  writers,  and  intended  either  to  elucidate  allusions  which  might  not  be  gene- 
rally understood,  or  to  confirm  statements  which  might,  on  a  first  view,  appear  ques- 
tionable. On  looking  over  the  sheets,  he  regrets  to  find  that  orthographical  consistency 
has  not  been  maintained  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  which  has 
sometimes  been  spelt  '  Mahomet,^  and  sometimes  <  Mohammed.'  The  advantages  be- 
longing to  each  of  those  forms  may  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  first  or  the  second  is 
preferable  ;  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  whichever  is  adopted  ought 
to  be  uniformly  observed.     [The  present  reprint  adopts  'Mahomet.] 

While  the  volume  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  the  Editor  has  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it  asserted,  that  the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  is  well  known  to  be  a 
liberal  thinker,  has  bestowed  on  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty.  In  a 
pamphlet  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  '  Egypt  under  Mohammad  Ali  Basha, 
by  Hassanaine  Al  Besumee,  a  native  of  Lower  Egypt,'  there  is  the  following  state- 
ment : — '  It  is  well  known  that,  formerly,  apostacy  from  the  Mohammedan  faith  was 
invariably  punished  with  death.  Now  the  Basha  extends  his  paternal  protection  to  all 
who  dwell  in  his  dominions,  whether  they  profess  that  faith  or  apostasise  from  it.  As 
an  instance — a  woman  who  had  apostasised  from  the  religion  of  Islam,  was,  by  sentence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Cairo,  disinherited  of  her  husband's  property.  She  sub- 
mitted her  case  to  his  Highness,  who  ordered  all  the  property  to  be  restored  to  her, 
declaring-  he  recognised  no  religious  distinctions  in  his  dominions* 

If  this  is  a  correct  representation,  it  is  blessed  intelligence  for  the  human  race  at 
large,  as  well  as  for  the  author  of  the  following  letters,  who,  although  a  professed 
Kafir  (or  disbeliever  in  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet)  may  now  safely  return  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  help  to  difl'use  the  light  of  morality  and  science  in  that  compara- 
tively benighted  region. 

January  24th,  1839. 


Letter  I.  tion;  nor  did  I  wish  to  implicate  any  one 

My  dear  Friend, —                       London.  in  my  project,  even  in  that  slight  degree 

My   hasty   letter,    dated    from    Malta,  which  a  previous  communication  supposes, 

would  apprise  you  that  I  had  quitted  Egypt  Now,  however,  I   am   differently  situ- 

in  order  to  visit  the  celebrated  country  in  ated.  Secure  inthis  great  and  free  country, 

which  I  now  am  writing.  I    have   no   motive   for  any  reserve  with 

Your  surprise,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  either  friends  or  enemies  ;  and  solitary  as 

great,  knowing  as  you  do  my  love  of  home,  I  am  in  this  peopled  wilderness,  it  will  be 

and   my  aversion  to   travelling;  and    not  a   relief   to   my   heart   to   pour  forth   my 

having  received  from  me  the  faintest  inti-  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  bosom  of  an 

mation  of  my  intention  to  take  so  important  old  companion  and  confidant. 

a  step.     Prudence,  in  truth,  prevented  me  My  voyage  in  a  British  vessel  was  alto- 

from  explicitly  declaring  my  designs    to  gether  delightful.  The  order  and  discipline 

any  of  my  friends  till  I  should  find  myself  of  the  crew,  the  cleanliness  pervading  the 

beyond  the  reach  of  obloquy  and  persecu-  ship,  the  skill  exhibited  in  the  art  of  navi- 
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gation,  and  the  agreeable  disposition  of 
the  captain,  left  me  nothing  to  desire.  1 
landed  in  this  wonderful  city  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  civility  of  a  merchant  to  whom 
I  brought  letters  of  introduction  has  ena- 
bled me  to  establish  myself  in  excellent 
apartments. 

As  you  have  yourself  visited  England,  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  many  descrip- 
tions of  what  I  see,  nor  aim  at  giving  you 
an  account  of  manners  and  customs  quite 
as  familiar  to  you  as  to  myself.  Indeed, 
my  mind  is  too  full  of  the  important  er- 
rand on  which  I  am  come  (so  different  from 
that  of  travellers  in  general)  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  common  objects  of  curi- 
osity. 

For  the  present,  this  short  epistle  is  all 
that  I  can  write.  My  friend,  the  mer- 
chant, is  waiting  to  accompany  me  to  some 
shops  where  I  may  purchase  the  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  and  other  conveniences 
and  means  of  gratification.  Amongst 
these,  you  may  feel  assured,  T  shall  not 
forget  books,  of  which,  I  am  told,  I  can 
procure  a  large  collection  with  very  little 
money.  Asa  market  for  the  literature  of 
the  West,  London,  I  understand,  is  infi- 
nitely superior,  both  in  extent  and  cheap- 
ness, to  Damascus  for  that  of  the  East, 
You,  who  know  my  devotion  to  study,  may 
judge  of  the  delight  I  anticipate  in  becom- 
ing possessed  of  some  of  those  renowned 
volumes  which  I  have  heard  so  much  of, 
without  having  hitherto  been  able  to  meet 
with  them. 

As  soon  as  these  preliminary  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed,  I  shall  com- 
mence a  series  of  letters  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  you  the  most  secret  senti- 
ments of  my  heart  on  the  most  important 
subject  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
mankind.  Meanwhile,  let  me  have  the 
satisfaction  of  expecting  from  you  some  of 
your  entertaining  and  instructive  commu- 
nications in  return.  At  this  distance,  any 
intelligence  about  yourself,  your  family, 
and  our  common  friends,  will  be  to  me  of 
the  highest  interest.  Farewell. 


Letter  II, 

London. 
And  cow,  my  dear  Hassan,  I  am  about 
to  enter  on  the  promised  disclosure  of  my 
objects  and  motives  in  leaving  Egypt  to 
visit  England.  I  feel  almost  reluctant  to 
do  it,  because  I  am  aware  the  first  effect 
will  be  to  give  you  pain.  I  left  my  coun- 
try, Hassan,  because  I  no  longer  believed 
in  its  religious  creed.  I  am  come  hither 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  I 
(jan  find  a  truer.     I  know  the  horror  this 


declaration  will  inspire  you  with.  I  reckon 
upon  sinking  for  a  while  in  your  esteem  : 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  the  object  of  your 
compassion.  With  your  strictly  orthodox 
education,  it  is  impossible  that  you  should 
not  regard  me  as  setting  at  defiance  the 
most  sacred  obligations,  as  spurning  the 
commands  of  the  Almighty  and  his  true 
Prophet,  as  wilfully  rushing  into  eternal 
perdition.  A  renegade,  an  infidel,  an  out- 
cast, an  apostate  —  such  are  the  terms 
which  will  rise  in  your  mind  if  they  do  not 
break  from  your  lips  at  so  frightful  a  dis- 
closure. 

I  am  not  without  hope,  however,  that 
when  you  have  listened  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  your  sentiments  will  be  softened. 
Your  spirit  is  just  and  candid,  your  saga- 
city is  keen,  your  judgment  sound,  and  if 
I  fail  to  convince  you  that  I  have  not  for- 
feited a  tittle  of  my  claims  to  your  esteem, 
I  shall  begin  to  think  myself  labouring 
under  some  strange  delusion. 

It  is  now  some  years  ago  that,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religious 
truth,  I  determined  that  I  would  not  re- 
main in  the  number  of  those  who  had 
merely  a  blind  and  traditionary  belief  in 
theological  doctrines.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  if  the  destiny  of  mankind  is  really  to 
be  affected  by  their  opinions  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  if  religion  is  really  of  con- 
sequence to  their  welfare  here  and  here- 
after, it  is  a  palpable  neglect  of  the  duty 
man  owes  to  his  Maker,  as  well  as  treason 
against  his  own  happiness,  to  remain  in 
passive  acquiescence  in  what  may  happen 
to  have  been  taught  to  him  by  nurses, 
priests,  and  preceptors  ;  without  a  diligent 
examination,  on  his  part,  of  the  grounds 
on  which  their  doctrines  rest.  Impelled 
by  these  considerations,  I  resolved  to  bend 
all  my  faculties  to  the  complete  discharge 
of  this  momentous  duty ;  to  search  into 
the  subject  from  beginning  to  end  with  all 
the  energy  and  all  the  ability  of  my  nature. 
Accordingly,  I  began  with  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence  we  have  in  favour  of 
the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  an  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
You  are  aware  that,  in  early  life,  I  ac- 
quired some  acquaintance  with  the  English 
tongue,  and  have  been  an  assiduous  stu- 
dent of  such  books,  in  that  language,  as  I 
could  by  any  means  procure.  At  the  time 
when  my  inquiries  commenced,  I  hap-  . 
pened  to  be  introduced  to  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Merton.  He  was  search- 
ing for  information  respecting  our  manners, 
customs,  and  tenets,  and  in  return  for  the 
assistance  I  afforded  him  in  this  pursuit, 
he  not  only  gave  me  instruction  in  his  own 
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language,  but  on  learning  that  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  natural  theology,  he 
lent  me  the  only  work  on  the  subject  which 
his  travelling  library  contained.  It  was 
written  by  a  dignitary  of  the  English 
Church,  of  the  name  of  Paley.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  it  beyond  measure.  It  was 
just  the  work  adapted  to  my  state  of  mind 
— luminous,  argumentative,  philosophical, 
infinitely  beyond  any  treatise  of  our  Arabic 
writers.  Where  any  difficulties  occurred 
from  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage or  want  of  preliminary  instruction, 
they  were  cleared  up  by  my  intelligent 
friend.  "With  such  assistance,  J  soon  be- 
came happily  fixed  in  the  conviction  that 
the  universe  around  us  is  the  creation  of  an 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  being.  I  had, 
indeed,  before  tbis  an  undoubting,  although 
ignorant,  confidence  in  the#same  truth  ; 
now  I  clearly  saw  and  exulted  in  the  im- 
moveable grounds  on  which  it  reposed.* 

The  first  step  having  been  successfully 
accomplished,  my  next  object  of  inquiry 
was,  whether  this  Almighty  and  Omnis- 
cient Being  had  really  deputed  Maho- 
met (whom  I  had  been  taught  to  reverence 
almost  as  profoundly  as  I  venerated  God 
himself)  to  be  his  Prophet  and  Messenger 
to  mankind.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  I  had 
not,  at  the  outset  of  my  inquiry,  the 
slightest  misgiving,  but  in  conformity  with 
my  plan  and  my  principles,  I  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  investigate,  or  rather 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with,  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  was  substantiated.  So 
far,  indeed,  from  doubting  the  celestial 
origin  of  the  mission  of  Mahomet,  I 
could  barely  conceive    the  possibility  of 

*  '  Of  the  greatest  part  of  those,'  says 
Paley,  '  who,  either  in  this  book  or  any 
other,  read  arguments  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  it  will  be  said,  that  they 
leave  off  only  where  they  began  ;  that  they 
were  never  ignorant  of  this  great  truth, 
never  doubted  of  it ;  that  it  does  not-there- 
fore  appear,  what  is  gained  by  researches 
from  which  no  new  opinion  is  learnt,  and 
upon  a  subject  of  which  no  proofs  were 
wanted.  Now,  I  answer,  that  by  investi- 
gation, the  following  points  are  always 
gained,  in  favour  of  doctrines  even  the 
most  generally  acknowledged  (supposing 
them  to  be  true),  viz.,  stability  and  im- 
pression. Occasions  will  arise  to  try  the 
firmness  of  our  most  habitual  opinions. 
And  upon  these  occasions,  it  is  a  matter  of 
incalculable  use  to  feel  our  foundation ;  to 
find  a  support  in  argument  for  what  we 
had  taken  up  upon  authority.' — Natural 
Theology,  ch.  27.— Ed. 


viewing  it  in  any  other  light,  and  regarded 
Idolaters,  Hindoos,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
as  men  who  were  wilfully  blind  to  a  self- 
evident  truth.  Faithful,  nevertheless,  to 
my  determination,  I  devoted  myself  to  a 
diligent  and  rigid  inquiry  into  the  life, 
actions,  and  doctrines  of  the  Prophet.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  became  somewhat 
perplexed  and  disappointed.  Fresh  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  power,  the  wis- 
domj  the  goodness,  the  magnificence  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  creation,  I  could 
not  recognise  the  same  style  in  the  com- 
munications and  conduct  of  God  as  they 
appeared  in  the  representations  of  his  self- 
proclaimed  Messenger.  There  w  as  a  want 
of  harmony,  a  positive  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two,  which  all  my  zeal  and  in- 
genuity could  not  account  for.  In  regard 
to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Creator,  his 
goodness  and  his  justice,  the  dissonance 
between  the  voice  of  Nature  and  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  seemed  to  me  extreme. 
Nature  proclaims  on  every  side  benevolent 
design:  the  existence  of  evil,  indeed,  is 
unquestionable,  but  it  is  never  either  pre- 
ponderant, durable,  or  the  express  object 
of  contrivance ;  there  is  a  constant  repa- 
ration of  incidental  mischief;  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  enjoyment  is  visible  through 
the  animated  universe.  The  Prophet,  on 
the  contrary,  speaks  of  unintermitting  ven- 
geance ;  of  never-ending  tortures  inflicted 
by  a -perfectly  just  Judge  for  transient 
acts  and  involuntary  circumstances ;  of 
savage  expedients  adopted  by  an  infinitely 
benevolent  Deity  to  prolong  and  heighten 
exquisite  suffering.* 

Or  leaving  these  moral  contradictions, 
if  we  advert  to  the  attributes  of  Omnis- 
cience and  Omnipotence,  we  perceive,  in 
regard  to  them,  the  same  discord  between 
the  works  of  creation  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  messenger  of  Mekka.  After 
tracing  with  the  English  philosopher  the 
wonderful  contrivances  displayed  in  organ- 
ised bodies,  where  mere  size  appears  to  be 
of  no  account,  which  exhibit  equal  power 
and  wisdom  in  the  minutest  insect  and  the 
majestic  lion,  what  a  transition  to  turn 
from  one  of  these  living  systems,  compr^' 
bending  the  most  exquisite  adapta'^'''*^^^ 
within  the  compass  of  a  grain  of  m'^^®*)  *° 

*  A  single  passage  from  th-' ^o/^^  wi)l 
be  sufficient  in  elucidatio"  ^^  *^®  *®^^- 
*  Verily,  those  who  disbeV'^ve  our  signs,  we 
will  surelvcast  to  be  ormled  m  hell-fire  ; 
so  often  as  (heir  ski'^^  shall  be  well  burned, 
we  will  give  therr  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  '^ste  the  sharper  torment.* 
Chap.  4    S-ile's  Translation. — ^Ed. 
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the  account  of  the  cook  seen  by  Mahom- 
et in  the  first  heaven,  of  so  immense  a 
size,  that  his  head  reached  to  tlie  second 
heaven,  a  distance  equal  to  five  hundred 
days'  journey !  Or,  after  studying  the 
magnificence  of  the  universe,  the  beauti- 
ful and  orderly  movements  of  the  solar 
system,  the  visible  stars  stretching  into 
space  and  carrying  the  imagination  among 
regions  where  baffled  calculation  droops 
her  wing,  amidst  countless  suns  and  sys- 
tems, the  light  of  which  has  never  pene- 
trated to  our  sphere — what  a  contrast  is 
presented  on  reading  the  Prophet's  de- 
scription of  the  seven  heavens,  and  of  the 
angel  who  possessed  seventy  thousand 
heads  and  4900  millions  of  mouths  !* 

But  I  will  not  further  press  upon  your 
feelings  at  present  by  a  detail  of  my  doubts, 

*  The  absurd  and    extravagant    fable 
here  referred  to  might  well  disgust  any 
intelligent  Mahometan,  in  whatever  pre- 
judices he  had  been  educated,  and  make 
him  hesitate  as  to  the  pretensions  of  its 
author.     The  prophet  gave  out  amongst 
his  followers  that  he  had  been  admitted 
'into  the  seven  heavens  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  through  whose 
care  and  diligence  he  had  been  enabled,  in 
the  course  of  one  night,  to  behold  all  the 
wonders  of  the  heavenly  regions,  and  to 
converse  with   the  Almighty  himself.'  — 
*  In  the  first  heaven  he  saw  a  cock  so  large 
that  his  head  reached  to  the  second  heaven, 
\^hich  was  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
days'  journey,  according  to  the  common 
rate    of   travelling   on   earth ;    his   wings 
wei-e  large  in  proportion  to  his  height,  and 
were  decked  with  carbuncles  and  pearls ; 
he  crows  so  loud  every  morning,  that  all 
the  creatures   on  earth,  except  men  and 
fairies,  hear  the  tremendous  sound.     The 
second  heaven  was  all  of  gold  ;  and  one  of 
the  angels  who  inhabited  it  was  so  large, 
tliait   the  distance  between  his  eyes  was 
equal  to  the  length  of  seventy  thousand 
days'  journey.     In  the  seventh  heaven  was 
an  angel  having  seventy  thousand  heads, 
in  every  head  seventy  thousand  mouths, 
in  every  mouth  seventy  thousand  tongues, 
in  every  tongue  seventy  thousand  voices, 
with  which,  day  and  night,  he  was  inces- 
santly praising  the  Lord.'    Well  might  the 
author,  whose  words  I  have  borrowed  on 
this  occasion,  add  that  the  story  proves 
thtee  things,  *  thei  poverty  of  the  Prophet's 
invention  5  the  unbounded  extent  of   his 
impudence  5  aind  the  ^bttraordinary  credu- 
lity of  his   followers.'— -Life  of  Muhomet, 
published  by  the  Society  for  tKe  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. — Ed. 


my  perception  of  discrepancies,  and  my 
ultimate  disbelief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Prophet's  mission.  I  am  sensible  that,  at 
this  stage  of  my  communications,  it  would 
be  a  useless  infliction  of  pain,  a  needless 
outrage  on  your  veneration  for  that  won- 
derful man.  In  truth,  when  the  full  con- 
-victionof  the  hollowness  of  his  pretensions 
was  wrought  into  my  mind  ;  when  I  could 
not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  no  longer 
believed,  I  was  shocked  at  my  own  state. 
For  a  moment  I  loathe  d  myself  as  a  Kafir,* 
I  condemned  my  own  thoughts  as  sacri- 
legious and  diabolical ;  and  it  was  the 
work  of  time  and  reason  to  harmonise  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  with  the  convictions 
of  my  understanding.  I  now  look  back 
with  perfect  amazement  at  my  former  cre- 
dulity, and  were  it  not  for  the  distinct  re- 
collection I*  have  of  my  mental  state  at 
that  time,  I  should  regard  the  undoubting 
belief  of  such  things  by  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding as  wholly  inexplicable. 

You  will  observe,  that  from  first  to  last 
this  change  in  my  opinions  was  altogether 
in  opposition  to  ray  wishes,  as  well  as  con- 
trary to  my  expectations ;  that  my  sole 
object  throughout  the  investigation  was  to 
make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  that  1  had  not  the  slight- 
est notion  that  any  thing  else  could  result 
from  the  inquiry,  than  a  clear  insight  into 
those  incontrovertible  reasons  on  which 
our  holy  faith  (according  to  my  apprehen- 
sion at  that  time)  was  supported. 

This  simple  statement  will  be  sufficient 
with  a  man  of  your  candid  mind  to  make 
you  pause  before  you  finally  condemn  my 
conduct,  and  consign  rao  to  the  wrath  of 
heaven  ;  or  rather,  I  would  say,  it  will 
cause  you  to  retract  and  reconsider  some 
of  those  harsh  sentiments  which  a  Mahom- 
etan instinctively  lavishes  on  all  who 
have  deserted  the  faith  of  the  Prophet. 

But  I  shall  not,  my  dear  Hassan,  be 
content  with  this  5  I  shall  not  rest  satis- 
fied even  with  an  acquittal  from  all  blame. 
I  shall  seek  to  convince  you,  that  in  the 
researches  which  I  have  prosecuted,  I 
have  been  discharging  an  imperative  duty  j 
a  duty  incumbent  not  tmly  on  myself,  but 
on  you,  ray  dear  friend,  and  on  all  man- 
kind, in  proportion  -  to -tiieiir  intelligence 
and  opportunities. 

If,  indeed,  it  had  been  a  mere  personal 
question,  what  I  have  already  said  would 
have  been  enough  for  my  purpose  :  but 
the  principles  involved  in  my  vindication 
are  applicable  to  the  whole  human  race. 
At  present,  Farewell. 

*  Infidel. 
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LETTERS    OF   AN  EGYPTIAN    KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING    THE    DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT. 


Lktter  III. 

London, 
My  dear  Hassan, 

In  pursuance  of  the  design  intimated 
in  ray  last  letter,  I  proceed  with  my  sub- 
ject without  needless  preface,  and  shall  ene- 
deavour  to  show  that,  far  from  deserring 
your  censure,  I  am  entitled  to  your  cordial 
approbation  on  principles  of  janiversal  ap- 
plicabilty. 

While  engaged  in  the  study  of  natural 
theology,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  perceive  a 
deficiency  in  all  the  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject that  fell  in  ray  way,  comprehensive  in 
design  and  forcible  in  argument  as  they 
were.  There  was  one  chapter  which  I 
looked  for  in  vain,  and  which  all  my  re- 
searches tended  to  show  had  never  been 
written. 

Natural  theology,  as  far  as  I  understand 
it,  undertakes  to  investigate  the  proofs  of 
the  being  and  the  attributes  of  the  deity, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  the  conduct  in- 
cumbent on  human  beings  towards  their 
great  Creator.  The  first  part  of  this  office 
has  been  well  accomplished,  and  to  my  own 
understanding,  nothing,  I  must  confess, 
appears  more  irresistibly  conclusive  than 
the  arguments,  and  more  striking  than  the 
illustrations,  produced — arguments  and  il- 
lustrations which  accumulate  on  our  minds 
the  more  we  contemplate  the  universe 
around  us. 

But  in  that  division  of  the  subject  which 
^elates  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by 
human  beings  towards  the  Deity,  there  is 
the  deficiency  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
In  a  regular  course  of  inquiry  into  natural 
theology,  after  the  students  had  been  hap- 
pily fixed  in  the  conviction  that  a  Supreme 
Being,    of    infinite    power,  wisdom,  and 


goodness,  reigns  over  the  universe,  and 
that  it  becomes  his  creatures  to  reverence 
and  worship  him,  they  would  be  almost 
rresistibly  led  to  ask  (even  supposing  that 
ikej  had  never  heard  of  any  particular  re- 
T»lation)  whether  this  Supreme  Being  has 
spoken  to  his  creatures  only  through  his 
works,  whether  he  has  limited  himself  to 
impressing  ideas  on  the  human  mind 
through  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or 
whether  he  has  made  any  direct  communi- 
cations to  the  human  race  by  the  ordinary 
instrument  of  converse  between  man  and 
man  ;  and  on  learning  that,  in  many  coun- 
tries, it  is  asserted  that  such  communica- 
tions have  been  made  and  are  on  record, 
they  could  not  help  perceiving,  that  besides 
the  questions  as  to  the  ch^jracter  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  consequent  gratitude  and 
veneration  due  to  him  from  mankind,  there 
is  a  further  question  as  to  the  duty  arising 
from  the  very  circumstance,  that  commu- 
nications from  him  are  asserted  and  believed 
to  have  taken  place. 

On  this  last  point  it  was  that  the  trea- 
tises I  consulted  afforded  me  no  satisfac- 
tion. I  nowhere  found  this  very  important 
duty  explained  and  insisted  upon.*  In  every 
country,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  all  those 

•  *  Paley,  in  his  '  Moral  Philosophy,' 
tjlasses  our  duties  to  God  under  the  heads 
of  worship  and  reverence  :  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  duty  of  inquiry  ;  nor  is  it 
treated  of  in  his  '  Natural  Theology.'  Du- 
gald  Stewart  lays  it  down  as' a  duty  ir- 
cumbent  on  us,  to  employ  our  faculties  in 
studying  those  evidences  of  power,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  goodness,  which  God  has 
displayed  in  his  works  ('  Philosophy  of  Ac- 
tive Powers,'  vol.  2,  p,  253)  ;  but  he  drops 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  the  particular  obli- 
gation insisted  upon  in  the  text. — Ed. 
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who  are  engaged  in  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  far  from  pointing  out 
that  there  is  any  duty  to  be  performed  in 
this  respect  to  the  Almighty,  take  for 
granted  that  the  truth  and  genuineness  of 
their  own  creed  cannot  admit  of  the  faint- 
est doubt,  nor  be  denied  without  guilt ; 
that,  in  short,  the  only  duty  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  case,  is  that  of  simple  acquiescence 
in  what  they  teach.  This  appeared  to  me 
a  very  glaring  oversight.  Surely,  thought 
I  to  myself,  as  I  pondered  these  things  in 
my  mind,  if  we  human  creatures  really 
bear  any  moral  relation  to  the  Great 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe ;  if 
we  are  (as  who  can  doubt  ?)  under  any  obli- 
gation, as  far  as  our  powers  and  opportu- 
nities extend,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  his  attributes  and  designs  from  the 
works  of  his  hand  and  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  we  must  have  a  corresponding,  and 
even  a  still  more  pressing  duty  to  discharge 
in  the  case  of  those  revelations  of  his  will, 
which,  it  is  believed,  he  has  vouchsafed  to 
the  world,  through  that  medium  of  mental 
intercourse  which  human  beings  employ 
with  each  other.  I  could  not  help  asking 
if  it  was  not  of  vital  moment,  of  imperative 
obligation,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  ascer- 
tain whether  these  were  true  or  false, 
genuine  or  fictitious  ? 
^  As  it  is  asserted  that  such  communica- 
tions have  been  made,  some  course  of  con- 
duct must  be  pursued  with  regard  to  them  ; 
they  must  be  either  neglected  or  attended 
to 5  received  or  rejected;  examined  or  not 
examined.  From  this  dilemma  none  of  us 
can  escape.  Where,  and  by  whom  has  the 
proper  course  of  conduct  in  this  important 
matter  been  explained  and  enforced?  I 
sought  for  an  answer  from  the  learned,  the 
thoughtful,  the  pious,  but  I  sought  in  vain. 
I  am  quite  aware,  ray  dear  friend,  of  the 
answer  that  you  would  return  to  this :  you 
would  at  once  appeal  to  the  Koran,  and 
quote  the  tremendous  denunciations*  of 

*  The  following  are  specimens  from  the 
Koran  :  '  Verily,  we  have  prepared  for 
the  unbelievers,  chains  and  collars,  and 
burning  fire,'  *  And  they  who  believe  not 
shall  have  garments  of  fire  fitted  unto 
them  ;  boiling  water  shall  be  poured  on 
their  heads ;  their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved 
thereby,  and  also  their  skins,  and  they 
shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  iron.  So 
often  as  they  shall  endeavour  to  get  out  of 
hell,  because  of  the  anguish  of  their  tor- 
ments, they  shall  be  dragged  back  into  the 
same  ;  and  their  tormentors  shall  say  unto 
them,  Taste  ye  the  pain  of  burning.'— Chs. 
4-22,  *  Sale's  Translation.'  Sue  li  are  the 
barbarous  puerilities  of  the  Koran.— Ed. 


the  Prophet  against  all  who  would  not  re- 
ceive his  revelations,  and  you  would  con- 
sider the  question  as  conclusively  settled  by 
his  authority.  'The  Almighty,'  you 
would  say,  '  has  made  his  will  known 
through  his  holy  Messenger,  and  those  who 
will  not  listen  to  his  voice,  violate  their 
duty,  and  will  deserve  the  terrible  con- 
demnation prepared  for  them.' 

But,  my  dear  Hassan,  permit  me  to  ask 
with  what  justice  cdn  our  conduct  in  the 
reception  of  a  message  be  made  amenable 
to  an  imperative  law  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage itself?  Before  we  can  regard  such  a 
law  as  obligatory,  we  must  be  convinced 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  communication 
in  which  it  is  announced,  and  before  we 
can  be  convinced  of  this  authenticity,  we 
must  have  heard  of  the  communication  and 
adopted  some  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 
Hence,  the  question  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  revelations  alleged  to  proceed 
from  God,  forms  a  part  of  natural  theology, 
and  can  be  resolved  only  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  relative  position  of  God  and 
man,  as  shown  by  the  light  of  nature.  It 
is  necessarily  a  question  of  duty  anterior 
to  any  revelation  whatever. 

When  you  have  maturely  reflected  on 
this  point,  I  think  you  will  allow  it  to  be  a 
general  truth,  that  the  kind  and  degree  of 
attention  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
give  to  a  message  from  any  one,  cannot 
possibly  turn  upon  what  that  message  it- 
self prescribes,  inasmuch  as  the  reception 
of  it,  and  the  spirit  with  which  we  enter 
upon  the  examination,  must  precede  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  character. 

Our  duty  in  the  case  must,  therefore,  be 
constituted  by  the  relation  in  which  we 
already  stand  to  the  alleged  sender,  and  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  reaches 
us.  If  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  ex- 
ample, to  suppose  that  the  person  sending 
the  message  intends  only  to  molest  or  in- 
sult us,  or  for  believing  it  to  be  a  spurious 
and  deceptive  communication,  we  may 
very  properly  refuse  to  hear  it  at  all.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  alleged  to  come  from 
a  revered  parent  or  beloved  friend,  and  is 
unattended  by  any  obvious  circumstances 
whjch  at  once  destroy  its  credit ;  then  not 
to  hear  it,  not  to  weigh  it,  not  to  examine 
the  credentials  of  the  messenger  if  any 
doubt  arises  as  to  its  authenticity  ;  not  to 
task  all  our  faculties  to  ascertain  its  real 
import  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  in- 
terpretation ;  would  be  unjustifiable,  and 
even  foolish. 

Whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  our 
first  treatment  of  the  message,  would  thus 
not  depend  on  what  the  message  contained. 
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but  on  principles  of  duty  obligatory  upon 
us  previous  to  our  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents. Even  if  the  message  consisted  en- 
tirely of  instructions,  how  we  should  re- 
ceive all  communications  from  the  same 
party  in  future,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  received  it  and  con- 
ducted the  requisite  investigation,  could 
not  evidently  be  dependent  on  such  instruc- 
tions, because  they  would  be  unknown  and 
unappreciated  until  the  reception  had 
taken  place,  and  the  examination  been  en- 
gaged in.  They  could  have  no  weight  as 
commands,  till  their  authenticity  had  been 
established. 

Hence,  if  there  is  at  any  time  in  and 
country  an  alleged  message  from  God,  when 
this  comes  to  the  ear  of  any  human  being, 
the  moral  quality  of  his  conduct  regarding 
it  must  be  determined,  without  reference 
to  any  precept  in  the  message  itself,  by  the 
relation  in  which  the  light  of  nature  has 
shown  him  that  he  stands  to  the  Deity, 
and  by  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
annunciation  of  the  message 

If,  my  dear  friend,  you  apply  this  reason- 
ing to  the  Koran,  you  will  surely  perceive 
that  the  denunciations  which  it  employs 
against  those  who  do  not  receive  it  as  the 
word  of  the  living  God,  cannot  be  adduced 
to  decide  whether  they  have  acted  well  or 
wickedly.  Such  menaces  might  be  very 
applicable  to  any  man  (if  such  an  instance 
were  possible),  who, although  secretly  con- 
vinced of  its  divine  origin,  refused  openly 
to  acknowledge  and  conform  to  it;  but 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  one  who  had  yet 
to  inquire  into  its  claims  to  be  received  as 
a  communication  from  the  Deity,  could  be 
established  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  theology,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  light  of  nature.  What  course 
of  conduct  these  principles  prescribe,  shall 
form  the  subject  of  ray  next  letter.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  cannot  help  indulging  the 
hope,  that  you  will  be  led  to  see  the  vali- 
dity of  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
brought  the  argument.  Meditate,  my 
dear  Hassan,  on  what  I  have  written  ;  try 
the  soundness  of  my  reasoning  by  every 
test  in  your  power  to  apply  ;  give  free 
scope  to  the  faculties  of  your  mind  ;  bring 
to  the  inquiry  that  acute  penetration  for 
which  you  are  distinguished  ;  and  when 
you  have  done  all  this,  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  you  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is 
a  question  respecting  our  duty  to  God, 
which  the  Koran  cannot  be  brought  to  de- 
termine, a  question  perfectly  independent 
of  the  truth  of  that  extraordinary  Book. 
Farewell.  May  success  ever  attend  your 
researches. 


Letter  IV. 

London. 
My  beloved  Hassan, 

A  severe  fit  of  sickness,  owing  probably 
to  a  change  of  climate,  has  interrupted  my 
correspondence  for  several  weeks,  a  circum- 
stance which  I  the  less  regret,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing your  replies  to  my  former  letters. 

I  knew  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  my 
dear  friend,  and  I  anticipated  both  the 
kindness  of  your  expressions  and  the  re- 
grets which  accompanied  it.  You  ajre 
pleased  to  say,  however,  that  having  once 
declared  your  deep  and  unfeigned  sorrow 
for  my  lapse  from  the  true  faith,  you  shall 
henceforth  drop  all  lamentation,  and  re- 
frain from  all  reproaches,  while  you  endea- 
vour to  reclaim  me  by  the  power  of  reason 
alone.  I  desire  no  better.  Let  us  unite  in 
our  pursuit  of  truth ;  let  each  of  us  en- 
deavour to  divest  the  other  of  his  errors 
under  the  general  understanding  that  every 
human  creature  is  liable  to  mistake  and  is 
benefitted  by  being  set  right. 

That  part  of  my  last  epistolatory  dis- 
sertation which  contends  that  the  question 
as  to  our  duty  in  the  case  of  an  alleged 
message  from  God,  cannot  be  decided  by 
what  that  message  itself  contains,  but  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  light  of  nature, 
was,  you  say,  quite  new  to  you,  and  has 
suggested  a  train  of  unexpected  ideas, 
which  will  require  more  consideration  than 
you  have  hitherto  had  time  to  bestow. 

Leaving  the  arguments  to  work  their 
way  in  your  mind,  I  will  proceed  to  oflfer 
you  my  thoughts  on  the  question  itself.  I 
have  been  searching  for  some  English 
book  on  the  subject,  but  without  success, 
probably  from  not  knowing  where  to  look, 
and  my  friend  Merton  is  not  here  to  direct 
me.  This  is  of  the  less  consequence,  be- 
cause the  peculiar  course  of  thought  and 
feeling  through  which  I  have  passed,  seem 
to  myself  to  have  given  me  so  thorough  an 
insight  into  the  question  and  all  its  bear- 
ings, that  I  am  sensible  of  no  obscurity 
hanging  over  it.  Should  this  declaration 
seem  vain  or  arrogant,  permit  me  to  remind 
you  that  I  have  for  years  devoted  myself 
to  the  investigation,  with  the  perseverance 
of  a  pilgrim,  and  the  patience  of  a  martyr. 
I  have  felt  too  keenly  the  responsibility  of 
my  proceedings  — suffered  too  much  from 
the  extirpation  of  early  convictions,  sighed 
too  often  over  the  loss  of  sympathy  and 
goodwill,  not  to  have  made  myself  com- 
pletely acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
course  I  was  pursuing,  and  satisfied  my 
own  mind  respecting  the  path  of  duty  by 
every  possible  test  within  my  reach.  When 
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a  question  becomes  of  vital  moment,  when 
we  feel  that  the  happiness  of  our  existence 
is  hanging  on  the  solution,  no  obscurity  is 
left  unexplored,  no  difficulty  unattacked; 
our  faculties  are  put  to  the  utmost  stretch, 
and  sound  the  very  depths  of  the  subject. 

The  question,  then,  which  I  propose  to 
examine  is,  what  is  our  duty  as  shown  by 
the  light  of  nature  in  the  case  of  any  al- 
leged message  from  God  to  mankind ;  and 
in  the  first  place  it  may  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  a  misconception  easy  to  fall 
into.  The  inquiry  is  by  no  means  (you 
will  observe),  whether  or  not  it  is  our  duty 
to  listen  to  a  revelation  from  God  (as  that 
is  universally  admitted,  and  none  but  a 
madman  could  deny  it),  but  what  is  our 
duty  when  human  beings  like  ourselves 
asseiithat  such  a  revelation  has  been  made. 
As  in  various  regions  of  the  globe  asser- 
tions of  this  nature  are  to  be  heard,  and  as 
some  of  the  alleged  communications  from 
the  Deity  are  totally  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
all  have  proceeded  from  the  same  divine 
origin.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  duty 
of  mankind  to  receive  them  as  genuine, 
merely  because  it  is  alleged  in  their  favour 
that  they  are  messages  from  God,  and  the 
important  problem  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined what  is  the  course  of  conduct  re- 
garding them  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
human  beings  to  pursue.* 

You  will  allow  me  to  begin  by  assuming 
that  the  assertion  of  such  a  communication 
having  taken  place,  is  made  under  circum- 
stances giving  to  it  some  colour  of  proba- 
bility, or  at  least  not  throwing  upon  it 
complete  discredit ;  for  otherwise  the  mat- 
ter could  obviously  have  no  claim  on  our 
attention. 

The  proposed  inquiry,  when  it  is  properly 
stated,  is  one  which  presents  little  difficulty 
to  a  close  and  candid  examination.  No 
one  who  understands  the  terms  of  the 
question  will  deny  that  under  the  supposed 
circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  the 
proofs  that  the  alleged  communication  has 

*  In  the  East,  so  many  individuals  have 
started  up  pretending  to  be  charged  with 
revelations  and  commissions  from  the  Deity, 
and  have  succeeded  in  drawing  crowds  of 
followers,  that  the  argument  in  thfe  text 
must  be  peculiarly  striking  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  region. 
—Ed. 


really  proceeded  from  God,  and  to  examine 
them  in  the  way  n*ost  likely  to  bring  us  to 
the  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  fully  and  impar- 
tially.     This  is   implied   in   the   relation 
subsisting  between  God  and  man,  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature,  the  Ruler 
and  the  subject ;  and  scarcely  requires  any 
other  elucidation  than  the  simplest  state- 
ment.    We  have  already  supposed  that  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  his  power  and  be- 
nevolence, and  the  dependence  of  inferior 
beings  upon  him  have  been  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inquirer.     It  is  plain, 
then,  that  as  a  man  filling  any  office  of 
civil  life  should  attend  with  aldcrity  to  the 
communications  of  an  official  superior,  it 
is  our  duty,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  to  at- 
tend to  those  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and 
since  antecedently  to  experience,  we  could 
hardly  form  a  conception  of  the  way   in 
which  the  latter  would  make  a  communi- 
cation to  us,  we  ought  to  be  alive  to  any 
circumstances  which  render  it  even  faintly 
probable  that  such  a  communication  has 
taken  place.     V/hen  circumstances  of  this 
nature   come  to    our   knowledge,  we   are 
bound  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  however  it  may  affect  our  estab- 
lished interests  or  interfere  with  our  pre- 
vious wishes.     The  faults  we  have  to  avoid 
are  negligence  and  partiality.     Having  by 
the  hypothesis  admitted   the   proofs  of  a 
Supreme  Ruler,  we  are  irresistibly  carried 
to  the  inference  that  our  duty  to  him   re- 
quires us,  in  such  a  case,  to  apply  all  our 
diligence  and  exert  all  our  faculties,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  may  not  rashly  set 
aside  as  spurious  a  genuine  message  from 
him,  nor  on   the  other,  precipitately  mis- 
take for  a  genuine  message,  what  has  been 
erroneously  asserted  to  come  from  One,  to 
whom  we  should  be  especially  careful  how 
we  venture  to  attribute  anything  couched 
in  the  language  of  human  beings.     In  a 
word,  our  duty  requires  that  on  this,  as  on 
all   other    subjects   of    investigation,    the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  our 
single  aim ;  that  irrespective  of  any  other 
object,  we  should  exert  all  our  faculties  to 
examine  the  credentials,  and  ascertain  the 
import  of  a  communication  ascribed  to  a 
celestial  origin.     If  we  have  any  venera- 
tion for  the  Deity,  any  true  appreciation 
of  his  character,  any  adequate  sense  of  our 
position  in  relation  to  him,  we  must  feel 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  avoid  all  mistake 
in  this  momentous  inquiry. 


[Letter  IV.  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  Tract.] 
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LETTPUIS    OF    AN  EGYPTIAN    KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLANJ3 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING    THE    DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT. 


[Letter  TV.  concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


The  course  of  conduct  here  described, 
not  only  is  our  most  sacred  duty,  but  if  we 
make  any  distinction  between  our  duty  and 
our  interest,  or  if  we  even  suppose  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  that  our  duty  is  not 
concerned  in  the  matter,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably our  highest  interest.  Tt  is  an  affair 
of  personal  prudence.  Examination  is  our 
only  security  from  error  and  its  unhappy 
consequences.  Unless  we  scrutinise  the 
proofs  of  the  communication  fully  and  im- 
partially, we  shall  most  probably  form  an 
erroneous  conclusion,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  attended  both  with  the  loss  of  important 
advantages  and  with  positive  evils.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  independently  of 
any  considerations  of  duty,  we  have  to 
avoid  two  evils,  respecting  which  we  have 
no  right  to  pronounce  which  is  the  greater 
— namely,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evil  of  not 
admitting  as  genuine  and  attending  to  a 
message  truly  sent  from  God,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evil  of  receiving  as  the 
word  of  God  what  is  merely  the  invention 
of  man.  Pause  a  moment,  and  consider 
what  good  we  should  unavoidably  miss  by 
not  receiving  a  genuine  message  ;  a  mes- 
sage which  the  light  of  nature  tells  us 
must,  as  coming  from  a  perfectly  Benevo- 
lent Being,  be  intended  for  our  benefit,  and 
as  coming  from  an  Omnipotent  Being,  be 
effectual  for  its  object !  What  happiness 
we  might  attain  by  means  of  such  divine 
instruction !  what  irretrievable  errors  of 
conduct  we  might  be  prevented  from  fall- 
ing into  !  How  many  doubts  it  would  re- 
move, how  much  confidence  inspire !  W  hat 
illumination  it  would  give  to  our  course  ! 
what  security  to  our  steps !  Surely  nothing 


could  be  a  greater  calamity  to  human 
beings,  than  not  receiving  as  genuine  a 
communication  which  really  came  from 
God  ;  than  excluding  a  light  which  could 
not  fail  to  illumine  the  path  of  happiness, 
and  warm  and  purify  a  cheerless  and  vi- 
cious world. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  tremendous 
evil  to  mistake  for  the  genuine  voice  of  the 
Deity  instructions  which  he  never  uttered, 
a  communication  which  he  never  sent,  the 
daring  imposture  or  feeble  fiction  of  mere 
human  beings  !  Into  what  vital  errors  it 
would  inevitably  plunge  us  1  What  a  stop 
it  would  put  to  investigation,  to  thought, 
to  reasoning,  in  all  those  subjects  where  it 
had  pronounced  a  decision  not  to  be  con- 
troverted !  What  a  bar  it  would  rear  up 
to  all  examination  of  evidence,  and  of  the 
principles  of  evidence  1  How  many  fixed 
points  it  would  place  to  embarrass  the  on- 
ward movements  of  science  1  What  a 
number  of  actions  really  vicious,  it  would 
probably  sanction  and  encourage !  what 
useless  ceremonies  it  would  raise  into 
virtues  !  how  many  innocent  acts,  or  acts 
really  sources  of  happiness,  it  would  for- 
bid I  how  wofully,  in  a  word,  would  it  per- 
plex our  moral  sentiments,  and  pervert  our 
moral  conduct.  Do  you  want  instances? 
Look  at  the  Hindoos,  at  the  followers  of 
Zerdusht  and  of  Buddha,  and  at  the  various 
other  religious  sects  spread  over  Asia  :  nay, 
if  I  may  venture  here  to  cite  the  example, 
look  at  the  Mahometans.  Ohl  the  hap- 
piness that  religious  error  of  this  kind,  a 
mistaking  of  the  word  of  man  for  a  mes- 
sage from  God,  has  destroyed  in  the  bud  ! 
Oh!  still  worse  the  persecution,  the  raa- 
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lignity,  the  quarrels,  the  crimes,  the  mur- 
derous infliction  of  misery,  which  it  has 
caused.  Oh!  the  hell  that  it  has  too  often 
made  of  this  beautiful  earth  I  Alas  !  ray 
friend,  when  1  look  at  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  human  race 
in  this  respect,  ray  heart  dies  within  me  at 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  men.*  Placed 
between  these  two  dangers,  the  only  safe 
and  virtuous  course  for  faUible  beings  is 
clear.  It  is  the  course  always  pursued  by 
wise  men  in  questions  which,  from  their 
importance,  demand  a  precise  determina- 
tion— it  is  to  institute  a  rigid,  full,  calm, 
and  impartial  examination  Inaction  here 
is  unavailing  and  inadmissible.  Not  to 
inquire  would  be  folly,  and  after  having 
embarked  in  the  inquiry,  not  to  pursue  it 
as  all  momentous  inquiries  ought  to  be 
pursued,  would  be,  if  possible,  still  greater 
folly. 

In  whatever  light,  then,  we  consider  the 
subject — whether  we  turn  to  the  solemn 
duty  which  our  relation  to  the  Deity  im- 

*  The  number  of  impostors  in  the  East 
who  have  claimed  to  be  deputies  from  God 
since  the  time  of  Mahomet  is  surprising  : 
their  progress  has  frequently  been  rapid  : 
crowds  of  followers  have  flocked  around 
them  ;  and  in  the  result  immense  misery 
has  been  suffered.  The  name  of  Mokanna 
has  been  made  familiar  to  the  public  ear 
by  the  genius  of  Moore.  For  awhile  his 
success  was  so  great,  that,  in  a  few  months, 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army  ;  but  his  fate  soon  overtook  him. 
Another  impostor,  who  proved  a  terrible 
scourge  to  Asia,  was  Hassan,  the  chief  of 
the  Assassins.  He  assumed  to  be  a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  the  divine  principle  ;  and 
we  are  told  that  his  followers  firmly  be- 
lieved him  to  have  the  power  of  awarding 
eternal  happiness  or  misery  to  whomsoever 
he  pleased.  To  them  there  was  only  one 
crime,  namely,  disobedience  to  his  com- 
mands, and  they  assassinated  every  one, 
without  scruple,  whom  he  doomed  to  de- 
struction. The  consequences  were  horri- 
ble. His  followers,  on  the  one  hand, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  were  seized, 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy ;  and  his 
enemies,  on  the  other,  were  sure  to  fall 
beneath  the  dageers  of  the  Fedavis,  or 
*  the  consecrated,'  whose  duty  it  was  to 
murder,  at  all  risks,  any  one  whom  he  sen- 
tenced to  that  fate.  This  monster  reigned 
over  his  order  for  thirty-five  years,  a  period 
of  uninteriuitted  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 
It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  strong 
language  used  in  the  text — Ed. 


poses,  or  whether,  irrespective  of  this  duty, 
we  turn  to  the  consequences  of  our  con- 
duct in  our  own  sphere,  we  are  brought  to 
the  same  irresistible  conclusion.  It  is  at 
once  our  duty  and  our  interest — our  most 
sacred  duty,  our  most  especial  interest — 
to  examine  the  message,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  alleged  to  have 
been  delivered,  with  calmness,  attention, 
and  impartiality. 

But  here  I  must  pause.  I  feel  that  I 
have  submitted  to  your  consideration  in 
this  letter  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  deeply 
interesting  argument  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged. Weigh  it  well.  Opposed  as  it  is 
to  many  of  the  prejudices  instilled  into 
your  mind  as  well  as  my  own,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  'ink  deep  into  your  under- 
standing. For  the  present,  farewell.  May 
you  be  led  into  all  truth. 


Letter  V. 

London. 

Dear  Hassan, 

My  last  letter  contained  a  brief  exposi 
tion  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  human 
beings,  in  the  case  of  a  message  asserted  to 
proceed  from  the  Deity  1  have  usually 
found,  however,  that,  to  prevent  gross  mis- 
takes, it  is  necessary  to  show,  in  any  ques- 
tion of  duty,  both  the  negative  and  posi- 
tive side;  to  examine  what  is  not  incum- 
bent on  us  as  well  as  what  is. 

In  the  instance  before  us  this  is  especially 
desirable ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  conse- 
quences of  the  most  lamentable  nature 
have  ensued  from  confounding  things 
which  are  not  duties  with  others  which  be- 
long to  that  class.  This,  I  hope,  will 
clearly  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Without  further  preface^  then^  I  proceed 
to  observe  that  it  is  manifestly  not  incum- 
bent upon  us,  in  the  solemn  case  under 
consideration,  to  succeed  in  discovering  the 
truth,  for  such  an  obligation  would  be  in- 
consistent with  that  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  rests  upon  us  :  it  is  incumbent 
on  US  only  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  dis- 
cover it.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  the  at- 
tributes of  God  from  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, including  the  mind  of  man  (and  at 
this  stage  of  the  investigation  we  can  have 
no  other  light),  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  his  justice  would  not  condemn  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  endeavour  although  it 
failed  of  its  object.  The  light  of  nature, 
it  is  admitted  by  all,  shows  us  that  God  is 
just  and  benevolent.  What  justice  and 
benevolence  are,  we  are  taught  by  our  own 
consciousness,  as  we  cannot  form  the  slight- 
est idea  of  any  mental  quality,  but  from 
what  we  are  conscious  of.     In  this  school 
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we  learn  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  if  a 
man  has  fully  and  impartially  examined 
the  credentials  of  any  message  affirmed  to 
proceed  from  God,  a  perfectly  just  and  in- 
finitely benevolent  being  would  not  inflict 
upon  him  the  slightest  penal  e\il,  although 
he,  a  fallible  human  creature,  had  missed 
the  truth — whether  he  had  concluded  on 
the  one  hand  that  a  message  really  spurious 
had  proceeded  from  God,  or  on  the  other 
hand  that  a  really  genuine  message  was 
spurious.  Such  an  honest  inquirer  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  unfortunate — most  lamen- 
tably unfortunate — in  missing  the  truth, 
but  he  would  not  be  criminal :  he  would 
incur  the  disadvantages  uf  error,  and  fail 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  truth,  as  mankind 
have  been  fated  to  do  more  or  less  in  every 
department  of  inquiry,  from  Ihe  earliest 
records  of  history  to  the  ])resent  time. 
That  sincere  eff'orts,  after  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  should  sometimes  only  par- 
tially succeed,  and  sometim'es  altogether 
fail,  seems  to  be  an  established  law  in  the 
general  condition  of  man. 

The  same  light  of  nature  teaches  us  that 
an  individual  who  had  not  done  as  here 
supposed,  who  had  not  fully  and  impar- 
tially examined  the  credentials,  but  ad- 
mitted or  rejected  them  from  indolence  or 
caprice,  or  any  other  improper  motive, 
would  be  justly  liable  to  condemnation, 
although  he  had  happened  to  act  in  confor- 
mity with  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  al- 
though the  message  which  he  had  indo- 
lently and  capriciously  received  with  favour, 
proved  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  message, 
or  that  which  he  had  similarly  rejected 
proved  to  be  false  and  spurious.  The  moral 
quality  of  his  conduct  would  evidently  be 
determined  by  the  manner  and  spirit  of  his 
investigation,  and  not  by  the  result  of  it. 
He«would  be  fortunate  in  the  accident  of 
lighting  upon  the  truth,  but  justly  con- 
demnable  for  the  course  he  had  pursued. 

It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  '  that  the 
first  of  the  cases  supposed  could  never 
happen  ;  that  God  would  never  send  a  mes- 
sage to  his  creatures  unless  accompanied 
by  such  indisputable  credentials  as,  if  fully 
and  impartially  examined,  must  be  admit- 
ted by  all  ;  and  therefore  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  conscientiously  investigated, 
and  yet  been  led  to  conclude  a  genuine 
communication  from  the  Deity  to  be  spu- 
rious, could  never  occur.  On  the  part  of 
any  good  and  wise  being,  the  object  of 
making  a  communication  (it  may  be  argued) 
is  to  be  perfectly  and  distinctly  understood, 
and  as  the  Deity  has  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  causes  of  error  and  misconception, 
and  as  full  a  command  over  them,  he  could 


not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  subject  a 
message  from  himself,  conveying  instruc- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  the 
operation  of  such  causes,  but  would  take 
care  to  send  it  under  circumstances  which 
could  leave  no  possible  uncertainty  as  to 
its  authenticity  and  its  meaning.  If  he 
desired  to  convey  any  information  and  in- 
struction to  the  human  race,  it  is  clear  that 
his  object  would  be  d<  feated  in  proportion 
as  his  communication  should  be  liable  to 
doubt  regarding  its  origin  and  its  import : 
and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would 
permit  a  direct  design  of  this  kind  to  be 
obstructed  and  counteracted  by  circum- 
stances perfectly  under  his  control,' 

This  may,  on  a  first  view,  seem  a  just 
principle  :  but  perhaps  on  further  reflec- 
tion it  will  appear  rash  to  pronounce  it  ne- 
cessarily true ;  as  it  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  those  ideas  of  justice  which  we 
derive  from  the  light  of  nature,  if  God 
were  to  send  a  message  unaccompanied  by 
perfectly  unquestionable  credentials,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  condemn  the  diligent  and 
impartial  inquirer  merely  for  missing  the 
truth,  but  punished  only  negligence  and 
partiality  of  investigation.  We  perhaps 
might  not  be  able  perfectly  v/ell  to  account 
for  his  so  sending  a  message,  but  we  see 
many  other  events  take  place  in  the  uni- 
verse which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account 
for  under  the  government  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  good  and  powerful  Ruler,  and  we 
therefore  are  not  authorised  to  pronounce, 
a  priori,  against  any  event,  unless  it  be  in 
contradiction  to  those  attributes  which  we 
ascribe  to  him.  A  contradiction,  of  course, 
cannot  be  true;  a  perfectly  just  being 
cannot  commit  injustice  ;  a  perfectly  be- 
nevolent being  cannot  inflict  needless  pain. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  able  to  conceive 
the  Deity  punishing  a  human  being  for 
involuntary  and  innocent  mistakes,  any 
more  than  we  are  able  to  conceive  a  trian- 
gular square,  or  a  perfect  circle  with  un- 
equal radii ;  but  we  may  conceive  him  mak- 
ing a  communication  to  his  creatures, 
which,  for  reasons  inscrutable  to  them, 
shall  be  liable  to  doubt  and  misconception, 
both  as  to  its  genuineness  and  as  to  its  im- 
port. 

If  the  principle  were  to  be  admitted 
that  a  message  from  God  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  with  credentials  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  assiduous  and  impar- 
tial investigator,  it  would  follow  that  a 
message  not  so  accompanied  could  not  be 
from  God  ;  and  that,  if  an  inquirer  were 
not  satisfied  after  having  bestowed  what  he 
was  conscious  was  a  full  and  unbiassed  in- 
vestigation, he  could  with  certainty  p]*6-'^ 


nouncp  that  the  message  had  not  proceeded 
from  the  asserted  source.  The  failure  of 
its  credentials  to  produce  conviction  would, 
in  this  case,  he  an  absolute  test  of  its  spu- 
riousness.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that 
although,  on  the  principle  in  question,  a 
true  and  genuine  message  must  have  satis- 
factory credentials,  still  it  v^'ould  not  follow 
that  a  spurious  communication  could  not 
be  accompanied  with  such  plausible  creden- 
tials as  would  satisfy  a  diligent  and  impar- 
tial investigator.  A  true  message  might 
not  be  susceptible  of  rejection  when  known, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  true  one,  a  false 
one  might  be  admitted  as  true.  Many  an 
important  cause  has  been  decided  on  evi- 
dence afterwards  found  to  be  deceptive, 
but  the  fallaciousness  of  which  no  human 
sagacity  could  at  the  time  detect. 

But  even  to  those  who  admit  the  propo- 
sition that  a  message  from  God  must  have 
credentials  unfailingly  satisfactory  to  every 
one  who  fully  and  fairly  examines,  it  must 
be  manifest  that  this  would  not  affect  our 
duty  in  the  case  under  discussion. 

The  maxim  would  only  furnish  to  one 
class  of  men  a  criterion  of  genuineness, 
and  to  another  class  a  means  of  judging 
whether  any  one  had  diligently  and  fairly 
investigated  ;  and  to  this  second  class  only 
an  imperfect  means  of  so  judging.  This 
rule  could  not  be  a  rule  of  duty  as  to  exa- 
mination ;  it  could  be  no  help  to  any  one 
till  after  examination,  and  then  such  as 
believed  the  message  would  conclude  on 
this  principle,  that  those  v/ho  had  arrived 
at  a  different  result  had  not  fully  and  fairly 
examined  ;  while  the  latter,  or  such  of 
them  as  felt  conscious  that  they  had  com- 
pletely discharged  the  duty  of  examina- 
tion, would  at  once,  on  the  same  principle, 
pronounce  the  message  to  be  spurious,  from 
the  very  fact  that  the  evidence  in  its  favour 
had  failed  to  produce  conviction  in  their 
own  minds.  And  the  latter  conclusion,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  would  be  infallible  by 


the  ter^' rt^re  of  the  rule,  while  any  de- 
cision in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
message,  and  of  course  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  other  inquirers,  founded 
on  that  decision,  might  be  wrong,  inas- 
much as  the  rule,  although  it  asserts  that 
a  genuine  message  must  produce  convic- 
tion, does  not  say  that  no  other  can  pro- 
duce it.  You,  for  instance,  ray  dear 
Hassan,  on  this  principle,  would  contend 
that  I  had  not  fully  discharged  the  duty  of 
examination  into  the  evidences  in  favour  of 
Islam,*  arguing  from  your  own  thorough 
conviction — in  which  you  might  be  mis- 
taken ;  while  I,  on  the  other  part,  should 
pronounce  the  claims  of  Mahomet  to  be 
necessarily  spurious,  because  I  had  not 
been  convinced  of  their  validity  by  the 
amplest  investigation  in  my  power  to  be- 
stow. 

Whether,  nevertheless,  we  adopt  this 
rule  or  not,  the  duty  we  have  to  perform  is 
the  same  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  bestowing  upon 
the  subject  an  impartial  and  complete  in- 
vestigation, not  of  arriving  at  a  true  con- 
clusion. A  true  conclusion  might  be  the 
consequence  of  discharging  the  obligation  ; 
it  might  be  the  probable  or  the  inevitable 
result;  and,  on  the  latter  supposition, 
error  would  be  a  test  of  the  non-perform- 
ance of  the  duty,  but  the  attainment  of 
truth  would  not  be  the  duty  itself. 

Surely  nothing,  my  dear  friend,  can  be 
clearer  than  the  simple  view  of  the  sub- 
ject now  presented  to  you,  and  nothing  can 
be  of  more  practical  moment,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  minds, 
and  the  conduct  we  adopt  towards  our 
fellow-creaturesv  But,  in  order  that  no 
obscurity  may  overshadow  any  point,  I 
shall  resume  the  topic  -n  ray  next  letter. 
Meanwhile,  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
rest  upon  you. 

# 

*  Islam  is  the  name  of  the  Mahometan 
religion. — Ed. 
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LETTERS   OP   AN  EGYPTIAN   KAPIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCINO    SOME    NEQLECTEI)    VIEWS    REGARDING    THE    DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AlfrD    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT. 


Letter  VI. 

London. 
My  dear  Hassan, 

I  resume  at  once  the  important  ques- 
tion discussed  in  my  last  letter. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  view  there  taken, 
let  us  suppose  an  individual  in  any  country 
you  please,  sufficiently  intelligent  to  un- 
derstand clearly  and  fully  the  actual  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stands  to  the  Deity  in  this 
raatter,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
raised  by  the  nicest  casuist  as  to  the  obli- 
gation he  is  under,  no  plea  of  exemption 
on  the  ground  of  misapprehension  or  igno- 
rance. 

Sucli  an  individual',  as  soon  as  his  intel- 
ligence bad  as'umed  this  clear  and  full 
character,  would  feel  it  incutnbeRt  upon 
him  to  institute  an  examination  into  the 
proofs  of  any  alleged  message  from  God, 
which  bofe  on  its  surface  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  being  true.  He  would  have 
tlie  plain  duty  of  examination  to  perform, 
and  no  other,  and  a  little  consideration 
will  suffice  to  show  that  he  could  have  no 
proper  or  adequate  reason  for  performing 
it  carelessly  or  partially  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive,  if  (as  our  hypothesis 
requires)  he  completely  comprehended  his 
relation  to  God,  that  he  could  have  any  ef- 
fectual motive  for  not  diligently  and  fairly 
s^king  the  truth.  Aware,  as  he  would 
be,  that  his  own  fate  must,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  greatly  affected  by  his  arriving  at 
a  just  or  an  erroneous  conclusion  respect- 
ing an  alleged  communication  from  a 
Being,  in  whose  hands  that  fate  is  placed, 
every  motive  at  variance  or  unconnected 
with  this  great  end  would  sink  in  his  breast 
into  utter  insignificance.  He  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  have  any  solid 
reason  why  he  should  look  to  the  evidence, 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  mes- 
sage, with  more  care  than  to  the  evidence 
against  it,  or  vice  versa.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  error  must  be  as  great  in  his  es- 
timation on  one  side,  as  on  the  other.  He 
would  be  placed  between  tbe  danger,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  of  not  giving  credence  to  a 


communication    from   the   Great    Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  on  the 
other  of  ascribing  to  him  a  message  which 
he  never  sent,  and  which   must  have  been 
the  invention  of  either  illusion,  folly,  or 
knavery,  the  work  of  human  weakness,  or 
human   wickedness,   or   both.      Error    on 
either  side,  therefore,  he  would  have  equally 
to  avoid.     Such  an  individual  could  not  be 
deluded  by  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  receive  a  spurious  communication 
as  genuine,  than  to  reject  a  genuine  one  as 
spurious,  or  safer  to  reject  a  genuine  one 
than  to  receive  a  spurious  one.     He  would 
have  no  right,  no  grounds,  to  speculate  on 
any  such  distinction.     Error  on  either  side 
would  be  sure  to  be  detrimental,  to  deprive 
him  of  good  and  load  him  with  evil ;  and 
it  would   be   for  him    to  summon  all  his 
faculties  to  the  task  of    determining   the 
truth,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations. 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  might  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  might  therefore  ^e  regarded  as 
unfortunate — nay,   he  would   unquestion- 
ably be  unfortunate  by  missing  the  truth 
— but  he  would  have  faithfully  discharged 
his  duty,  and  as  far  as  we  can  form  any 
opinion  on  the  subject  from   the  light  of 
nature,  we  must  conclude,  as  already  inti- 
mated, that  a  just  and  benevolent  Deity 
could  inflict  upon  him  no  punishment  for 
involuntary  error,  although  error  should 
be  the  result  of  the  examination. 

Setting  aside,  however,  this  conclusion, 
adopt  for  a  moment  the  other  hypothesis  : 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
God  would  punish  involuntary  errors, 
that  he  would  rigidly  require  not  merely 
a  full  and  impartial  examination,  but  also 
the  successful  attainment  of  truth ;  still 
this  supposition  would  imply  that  he  would 
punish  errors  on  whichever  side  they  oc- 
curred. There  would  still  be  no  motive 
for  partial  and  incomplete  examination. 
If  guilt  or  offence  to  God  by  missing  the 
truth  were  at  all  in  question  in  this  case, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  infer  that  there 
could  be  greater  guilt  in  falling  into  error 
on  one    side   than    on  the  other — that  it 
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would  be  a  heavier  offence  to  reject  as  spu- 
rious a  message  really  authentic,  than  to 
receive  as  genuine  a  communication  purely 
fictitious,  or  vice  versa.  According  to  no 
code  of  morals,  according  to  no  rule  of 
reasoning,  according  to  no  consistent  view 
of  the  character  of  the  Deity  and  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  can  it  be 
concluded  that  receiving  a  false  message  as 
true,  and  rejecting  a  true  message  as  false, 
are  not,  cxteris  paribus,  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  in  regard  to  the  moral  nature  or 
penal  consequences  of  the  acts. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  merely  to  the 
natural  consequences  of  error  on  this  sub- 
ject, under  circumstances  which  render 
error  involuntary,  and  therefore  innocent 
although  unfortunate  ;  or  whether  we  sup- 
pose other  consequences  to  ensue — conse- 
quences arising  from  offending  the  Deity 
by  a  mistaken  deduction — we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  evils  of  erring  on  one 
side  will  be  equal  to  those  of  erring  on  the 
other  :  or,  at  least,  we  have  no  grounds 
for  inferring  a  difference  in  favour  of 
either ;  and  it  still  remains  at  once  man's 
imperative  duty,  his  highest  interest,  and 
consequently  his  wisest  course,  to  disregard 
every  consideration  but  that  of  attaining 
the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

These  considerations  will,  I  think,  be 
quite  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  argument 
of  some  Moslem  teachers,  who  iu  their  un- 
distinguishing  zeal  insist  that  it  is  safer  to 
admit  the  claims  of  the  prophet  than  to 
reject  them  ;  because  (say  they),  if  he  is 
really  what  he  claims  to  be,  we  shall,  by  so 
doing,  escape  the  horrible  punishments 
denounced  against  unbelievers,  and  if  his 
pretensions  after  all  turn  out  to  be  un- 
founded, we  shall  be  in  no  worse  situation 
in  consequence  of  our  acquiescence. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  gross  error  here 
committed  of  supposing  it  possible  for  an 
inquirer  purposely  to  believe  in  the  claims 
of  any  one  to  be  a  celestial  messenger, 
from  the  consideration  that  belief  is  safer 
than  the  contrary ;  nor  is  it  requisite  to 
point  out  to  you  what  wretched  morality, 
what  an  utter  neglect  of  diligent  and  im- 
partial examination  of  the  question  at 
issue,  what  an  unscrupulous  disregard  of 
the  Deity,  this  doctrine  enforces.  Passing 
over  these,  I  feel  assured  that,  after  the 
preceding  exposition,  you  will  see  that  the 
whole  pith  of  the  argument  lies  in  the 
gratuitous  assumption  that  a  mistake  on 
one  side  will  be  attended  with  less  evil  than 
on  the  other — an  assumption  warranted  by 
no  rational  principle.  Observe,  too,  the 
meanness,  the  pusillanimity,  of  the  course 
recommended  :  nothing  less  than  the  aban- 


donment of  a  wide  and  impartial  survey  of 
evidence,  on  the  mere  ground  that  it  will 
be  safer  for  the  inquirer  to  shut  his  eyes. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
a  moral  and  rational  being,  while  it  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  great  duty  of  inquiry 
owing  to  the  Almighty  God  of  Truths 
You,  I  know,  will  at  once  reject  it. 


Letter  VII. 

London. 
My  dear  Hassan, 

After  the  preceding  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  think  you  will  be  prepared  to  see 
that  there  are  three  suppositions,  and  only 
three,  which  it  is  possible  to  form  with  any 
plausibility,  respecting  our  duty  to  God  in 
the  case  of  an  alleged  communication  from 
him. 

We  may  suppose, 

I.  That  our  duty  requires  a  full  and  im- 
partial examination  without  reference  to 
the  issue  :  /.  e.,  it  does  not  exact  a  success- 
ful termination  to  the  inquiry  by  the  at- 
tainment of  truth,  but  only  our  best  efforts 
to  attain  it. 

Or,  II.  That  our  duty  requires  us  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  truth  without  reference 
to  the  mode  of  attaining  it:  i.  e.,  it  does 
not  require  that  we  examine  fully  and  im- 
partially, or  that  we  examine  at  all,  pro- 
vided our  understandings  have,  somehow  or 
other,  got  hold  of  an  accurate  conclusion. 

Or,  III.  That  our  duty  requires  not  only 
a  full  and  impartial  examination,  but  also 
a  successful  termination  to  the  inquiry  by 
the  attainment  of  truth. 

Of  these  three  possible  suppositions  the 
preceding  arguments,  it  is  hoped,  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  first  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  rationally  maintained.  The 
second  would  manifestly  involve  us  by  di- 
rect inference  in  the  absurdity  that  a  man 
who  happened  to  have  had  his  mind  im- 
bued with  the  truth  from  his  infancy, 
without  the  slightest  subsequent  attention 
to  the  subject — nay,  with  the  grossest  neg- 
lect to  avail  himself  of  all  opportunity  of 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  his  prepossessions 
— would  have  discharged  his  duty  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  while  another  man,  who 
had  conscientiously  inquired  into  the  truth 
but  without  success,  would  have  failed  in 
the  discharge  of  his.  This  second  position, 
therefore,  is  untenable. 

The  third  supposition  must  likewise  be 
abandoned.  Either  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  truth  would  be  a  necessari/  conse- 
quence o(  a  full  and  impartial  examination, 
or  it  would  not.  If  it  would,  then  to  say 
it  was  a  duty  would  be  superfluous,  or 
would  be  affirming  a  circumstance  to  be 
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obligatory  upon  us,  which  is  an  inevitable 
effect  of  the  discharge  of  a  preceding  duty  : 
i.  e.j  an  effect  which  we  could  not  avoid  if 
we  would.  If  the  successful  attainment  of 
truth  would  not  be  a  necessary  consequence, 
then  something  would  be  required  from 
us  that  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
only  means  in  our  power  to  employ,  viz.,  a 
sufficient  and  honest  investigation  —  in  other 
words,  something  would  be  required  from 
us  beyond  our  ability  to  do — a  requirement 
which  cannot  be  consistently  imagined  or 
attributed  to  a  perfectly  just  Being. 

The  only  supposition,  then,  which  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  without  inconsistency 
is  the  first.  We  cannot  avoid  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  duty  requires  a  full 
and  fair  examination,  and  that  it  does  not 
require  a  successful  termination  to  the  in- 
quiry by  the  attainment  of  truth. 

Thus  stands  the  question,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  by  the  light  of  nature  be- 
tween man  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  The  principles  at  which  we 
have  arrived  seem  clear,  simple,  and  in- 
controvertible. The  duty  of  human  beings 
in  this  matter  to  God  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken by  any  one  who  is  at  the  trouble  of 
reflecting  upon  it.  No  conclusions  in  na- 
tural theology  seem  more  firmly  established 
than  those  which  are  here  exhibited. 

After  this  view  of  the  general  question, 
I  feel  persuaded,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
scarcely  need  to  make  an  application  of  the 
argument  to  my  own  particular  case.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  principles  I  have 
maintained,  my  vindication  is  already  ac- 
complished. Brought  up  in  all  the  preju- 
dices and  feelings  of  a  Moslem,  I  am  sen- 
sible that,  if  I  have  erred  at  all,  it  has 
been  by  pertinaciously  clinging  to  my  early 
faith  and  reluctantly  attending  to  evidence 
against  it.  In  reality,  the  nature  of  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  me  developed  itself 
very  gradually  to  my  apprehension.  The 
truth  rose  in  my  understanding  as  slowly 
and  progressively  as  the  Nile  overflows  the 
land  of  my  birth  ;*  but  I  can  justly  say 
that,  since  I  became  fully  aware  of  what 
was  due  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  ray- 

*  The  rising  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  is  a 
phenomenon  so  generally  known,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  any  description  of  it. 
The  gradual  manner  of  its  rise,  which  is 
the  only  point  alluded  to  here,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  statement  of  Niebuhr: 
*  In  the  year,'  savs  he,  '  when  T  was  in 
Egypt,  it  was  first  proclaimed  that  the  Nile 
had  begun  to  rise  on  the  29th  of  June,  and 
on  the  8th  of  August  that  it  had  reached 
the  height  of  16  dra  or  ells.'— Ed. 


self,  as  a  rational  and  sensitive  creature,  I 
have  shrunk  from  no  evidence,  avoided  no 
facts,  spared  no  labour,  turned  aside  from 
no  difficulty,  in  pursuing  the  great  object 
before  me.  My  early  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
in  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  devotee,  was 
not  more  resolutely  undertaken  or  more 
faithfully  accomplished. 

If,  after  all,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  at- 
taining the  truth,  it  is  my  misfortune,  not 
ray  fault.* 

Conscious  of  all  this  —  convinced  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  the  faith  in  which  I  had  been  nurtured, 
and  satisfied  that  I  have  discharged  that 
duty,  imperfectly  indeed  but  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  you  will  easily  conceive  with 
what  feelings  I  regard  those  barbarous 
sentiments  and  practices  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  towards  dissentients  from  their 
creed,  which  have  driven  me  from  my  be- 
loved home,  and  forced  me  to  become  a 
wanderer  on  the  earth.  Smarting  under 
such  a  system,  T  have  been  unavoidably 
led  to  investigate  the  morality  of  that  med- 
dling interference  with  each  other's  reli- 
gious opinions,  so  universally  prevalent 
amongst  men.  What  right  have  they  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter  ?  How  far 
are  they  capacitated  for  the  office  ?  What 
effects  result  from  their  assuming  it  ?  In 
a  word,  in  what  way,  and  how  far,  can 
mankind  justifiably  and  beneficially  inter- 
fere with  each  other  in  reference  to  a  duty 
which  is  owing  exclusively  to  the  Supreme 
Being  ?  These  are  questions  extorted  from 
me  by  the  hardships  I  underwent  in  con- 
sequence of  pursuing  a  conscientious  course. 

I  turned  on  every  side  to  find  an  answer 
to  them.  I  consulted  in  vain  the  learned 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  I  ransacked 
without  success  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Azhar  at  Cairo.f     I  could  find  erudite 

*  This  reminds  one  of  the  memorable 
declaration  of  Hales :  '  The  pursuit  of 
truth  hath  been  ray  only  care  since  I  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  this 
I  have  forsaken  all  hopes,  all  friends,  all 
desires  which  raight  bias  me,  and  hinder 
me  from  driving  right  at  what  I  aimed. 
For  this  I  have  spent  my  money,  my  means, 
my  youth,  my  age,  and  all  that  I  have.  If 
with  all  this  cost  and  pains  my  purchase  is 
but  error,  I  may  safely  say,  to  err  has  cost 
me  more  than  it  has  many  to  find  the  truth, 
and  truth  shall  give  me  this  testimony  at 
last,  that  if  I  have  missed  of  her,  it  is  not 
my  fault  but  ray  misfortune.' — Letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Ed. 

f  The  Azhar  is  regarded  as  the  princi- 
pal university  of  the  East,  as  whatever  the 
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treatiees  ©n  the  liraits  of  interferenee  with 
trade,  with  property,  with  reputation,  with 
private  life  and  domestic  aj*rangements ; 
but,  for  anything  I  could  discover,  the 
chapter  in  Morality  which  shall  distinctly 
point  out  the  kind  and  d:egree  of  j  ustifiable 
interference  with  theological  creeds  had  not 
yet  descended  from  the  seventh  heaven.* 
Thus  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  and 
stimulated  by  my  own  position,  I  grasped 
the  subject  with  all  my  power,  as  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch  laid  hold  of  the  Pytho- 
ness, and  forced  from  it  the  required  replies. 
The  result  I  postpone  to  a  future  letter. 
Meanwhile,  my  dear  friend,  T  shall  indulge 
the  pleasing  supposition  that  I  have  fully 
reinstated  myself  in  your  esteem,  and  proved 
my  claim  to  an  undiminished  share  in  your 
affections.     Farewell. 


LiETTEK  VIIT. 


London. 


My  dear  Hassan, 

I  have  at  length  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  with  my  friend  Merton,  who  has 
only  just  returned  from  his  travels^  On 
my  first  arrival  here,  I  flew  to  his  residence, 
where  I  was  informed  that  he  was  still 
abroad,  but  that  he  was  shortly  expected 
to  land  in  his  native  country.  One  of  his 
first  acts  on  reaching  the  metropolis  was 

Moslems  deem  worthy  of  the  name  of  Sci- 
ence is  taught  within  its  walls.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  apartments  called  riwacks, 
eacJx  of  which  is  destined  for  the  use  of 
natives  of  a  particular  country  o?  province. 
Each  riwnck  has  a  library  for  the  use  of 
its.  members. — See  Lane's  Eg't/pt,\6i..  1, 
p.  2.6a.— Ed. 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  Mahomet's  stoi-y 
respecting  the  Koran.  According  to  this 
account,  it  was  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of 
Ramadhan,  that  the  Koran  first  descended 
from  the  seventh  to  the  lowest  heaven. 
The  angel  Gabriel  came  to  Mahomet  to 
communicate  the  blessed  intelligence,  but 
with  such  brilliancy  of  appearance  that  the 
poor  prophet  w^s  overpowered  and  fainted. 
After  the  ange'l  had  divested  himself  of  his- 
celestial  splendour,  or  rather  had  veiled  it 
in  a  human  foi'm,  MaJioraet  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him,  when  the  heavenly  messenger 
cried  out,  *  Oh  f  Mahomet,  thou  art  the 
Apostle  of  God,  and  T  anr.  the  angel  Ga- 
briel.* He  then  told  him  to  read  the  mys- 
terious tidings  req[)ecting  his  (the  pro- 
phet's) ministry  on  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards slowly  and  majestically*  ascended 
into  heave*. — Ed. 


to  call  upon  nve,  to  invite  me  to  his  bouse, 
and  overwhelm  me  with  civilities. 

At  one  of  our  early  interviews,  I  took 
occasion  to  disclose  to  him  my  views  in 
quitting  Egypt  and  visiting  England.  He 
entered  warmly  into  my  objects,  cordially 
approved  all  that  I  had  done,  and  offered 
his  assistance  in  any  way  that  I  night 
suggest  or  require. 

Amongst  other  matters,  I  communicated 
to  him  the  substance  of  the  letters  that  I 
had  written  to  you,  and  drew  a  slight 
sketch  of  those  which  were  to  follow,  a^- 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  to 
my  attention  such  English  books  as  he 
conceived  would  be  most  likely  to  throw 
light  on  the  subjects  I  had  undertaken  to 
discuss.  After  a  pause,  he  told  me  that  he 
did  not  recollect,  at  the  moment,  any 
English  work  on  the  duty  of  inquiry  into 
the  foundations  of  religious  creeds  likely 
to  afibrd  me  any  assistance  j  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  subject  of  my  letters, 
that  of  men's  interference  with  each  other's 
opinions,  he  thought  he  could  point  out  se- 
veral treatises  of  unquestionable  merit. 
'  However,'  continued  he,  '  if  you  will 
al'.ow  me  to  counsel  you  in  this  matter,  my 
advice  is  that  you  proceed  with  your  letters 
to  your  friend  Hassan,  without  consulting 
any  English  works  whatever.  You  appear 
to  me  (he  continued)  to  have  pondered  long 
and  deeply  on  these  important  questions, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  light 
of  your  own  feelings  and  reflections  will  be 
of  more  efficacy  than  all  the  ideas  you 
might  gather  from  our  writers.  What  is 
wanted  is  tliat  close  contact  of  mind  with 
the  subject  which  deep  personal  feeling, 
perhaps,  can  alone  produce  ;  and  what  we 
too  often  get  is  official  plausibility  or  the 
disguised  repetition  of  traditional  preju- 
dice. Besides  this,  the  history  of  the  5los- 
lein  nations  (as  I  well  know  from  my  own 
researches)  presents  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations anywhere  to  be  met  with  of  the 
fanaticism  and  intolerance  of  mankind  j. 
and  it  is  much  better  that  your  views  o€ 
the  subject  should'  be  stated  while  your 
mind  is  fresh  from  what  you  have  witnessed 
and  experienced  in  your  own  country,  than 
after  your  present  impreissions  have  been 
coloured  and  modified,  and,  perhaps,  in 
same  degree  obliterated,  by^  familiarity  witflf 
the  events  and  writings  of  another  regioA^ 
and  a  different  system.  Go  on,  therefore,, 
as  you  have  begun  :  explain  youT  opinions 
to  your  friend  as  they  at  present  ex^lst  in 
your  own  understanding  ;  and  it  will  after- 
wards be  an  interesting  and  instructive 
occupation  to  examine  what  our  philoso- 
phers have  thought  upon  the  same  momen- 
tous questions.' 


&- 


Strasottrr  ^Tracts. 


LETTERS    OF   AN  EGYPTIAN    KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCINO    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING   THE    DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
INOUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERE'nCE    WITH    IT.     ^ 


[Letter  VIII.  concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


This  advice  appears  to  me  so  judicious, 
that  I  shall  be  rigidly  guided  by  it ;  and 
shall  now,  accordingly,  resume  with  fresh 
ardour  the  consideration  of  the  interesting 
subject  which  concluded  my  last  letter  — 
how  far  mankind  can  beneficially  and  jus- 
tifiably interfere  with  each  other's  conduct 
in  the  momentous  affair  of  inquiring  into 
the  genuineness  and  import  of  any  alleged 
revelation  from  God. 

The  principal  way  in  which  men  inter- 
fere with  each  other's  conduct,  when  they 
wish  to  give  it  a  particular  direction,  is  by 
applying  to  it  commendation  and  censure, 
rewards  and  punishments.  Now,  the  only 
proper  principle  on  which  this  could  be 
done  in  the  case  under  consideration,  is  to 
bestow  commendation  and  rewards  in  pro- 
portion as  the  duty  of  inquiry  has  been  ful- 
filled, and  to  administer  censure  and  punish- 
ment in  proportion  as  the  duty  has  been 
neglected  :  in  other  words,  to  distribute 
good  and  evil  equitably,  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  parties  whose  conduct  may  be 
in  question. 

But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  upon  this 
j)rinciple  towards  any  persons  whatever,  it 
is  obviously  indispensable  that  the  agent  or 
judge  should  be  capable  of  appreciating 
their  conduct  in  the  business  of  inquiry, with 
tolerable  exactness  ;  and  this  human  beings 
are  totally  incapable  of  doing.  That  they 
are  radically  incompetent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment how  far  the  duty  has,  in  any  instance, 
been  discharged,  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one  who  duly  considers  what  is  required 
for  the  purpose. 

There  is,  at  the  outset,  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  state  of  mind  on 
which  the  obligation  of  inquiry  depends, 
and  without  a  correct  appreciation  of  this 
state,  it  is  obvious  how  utterly  unqualified 
men  must  be  to  erect  themselves  into  judges 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  pass  sentence 
on  their  conduct. 


It  is  clear  enough  that  on  every  man, 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  condition 
in  which  he  is  placed  in  relation  to  the 
Deity,  the  duty  of  full  and  fair  inquiry  is 
imperative :  but  looking  through  the  various 
regions  of  the  world,  amongst  Mahometans, 
Hindoos,  Fire  Worshippers,  Idolaters,  and 
others,  we  shall  find  very  few  into  whose 
thoughts  we  can  suppose  that  their  real 
position  enters  ;  very  few  who  even  suspect 
that  there  is  on  this  head  any  question  to 
examine.  The  minds  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  already  preoccupied  with  con- 
victions on  the  subject  of  what  the  will  of 
God  is,  which  exclude  all  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  source  whence  they 
have  derived  their  belief.  Everywhere  im- 
pressions are  sedulously  and  deeply  made 
in  reference  to  this  subject  on  the  infant 
mind ;  impressions  which  become  a  part  of 
the  individual  almost  equally  with  the  in- 
stincts of  his  nature,  and  which  occasion 
him  to  regard  with  horror  even  the  idea  of 
examining  the  correctness  of  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  them,  or  questioning  the 
authority  whence  they  are  derived.  That 
these  impressions  should  be  so  sedulously 
and  indelibly  made,  will  surprise  no  one 
who  reflects  that  it  is  in  most  countries  the 
principal  occupation,  and  the  worldly  inte- 
rest, of  a  certain  class  of  men  to  make 
them. 

Thus,  the  general  position  in  which  man- 
kind are  placed  in  regard  to  this  point,  is 
not  that  of  a  person  free  from  any  precon- 
ceptions to  whom  a  message  is  brought, 
alleged  to  come  from  God,  and  who  has  no 
prejudice  to  prevent  him  from  giving  its 
credentials  a  fair  examination,  but  it  is 
that  of  a  person  who  is  already  fully  per- 
suaded, and  who  has  been  so  from  the  first 
dawn  of  intellect,  that  a  certain  commu- 
nication has  unquestionably  proceeded  from 
the  Deity  ;  to  whom  the  notion  of  doubt- 
ing and  weighing  its  claims  to  credence 
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never  even  occurs,  or  if  it  occurs  is  regarded 
with  inexpressible  horror;  and  on  whom, 
therefore,  only  ultra-rigid  moralists  would 
say  the  duty  of  investigating  its  authen- 
ticity is  obligatory,  because  his  position  in 
truth  prevents  him  from  being  sensible  of 
the  obligation. 

The  condition  here  dt  scribed  will  be  al- 
lowed to  be  that  of  the  major  part  of  the 
human  race,  A  smaller  part  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  some  glimpses,  more  or 
less  incomplete  and  fugitive,  of  their  real 
position,  and  of  what  is  their  duty  to  God 
in  the  case  of  an  alleged  message  from  him  ; 
while  another,  and  still  more  insignificant 
part  may  be  considered  as  having  an  ade- 
quate sense  both  of  their  real  position  and 
of  their  consequent  duty,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  knowledge  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry. 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  mankind, 
we  may  indeed  draw  the  general  conclusion 
that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  aware  of  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Deity, 
a  full  and  impartial  investigation,  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  permit,  is  obligatory 
upon  them  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  apply  this 
conclusion  to  individual  instances,  if  we 
desire  to  discover  how  far  the  duty  of  exa- 
mination is  incumbent  on  any  particular 
persons,  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  fault, 
because  we  cannot  ascertain,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  precision,  the  degree  of  light 
they  possess  :  we  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  inadequate  judges  of  that  mental 
state  of  the  parties  on  which  the  obligation 
depends 

And  if  we  cannot  ascertain  the  measure 
of  light  they  possess,  it  follows  that  we  can 
be  no  better  judges  of  the  conformity  of 
their  conduct  with  their  intelligence.  If 
we  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  obligation,  we  must  necessarily  be 
incapable  of  determining  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  fallen  short  of  their  duty. 
But  even  if  we  could  surmount  impossibili- 
ties so  as  to  ascertain  the  precise  measure 
of  intelligence  possessed,  the  second  diffi- 
culty would  still  remain  to  be  overcome 
before  we  should  be  justified  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence  :  we  should  still  have  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  obligation  constituted  by 
such  a  degree  of  intelligence  had  been  dis- 
charged. I  scarcely  need  point  out  to  one 
of  your  sagacity,  that  this  is  a  difficulty 
equally  insuperable  with  the  first.  The 
minds  of  men  are  so  different  in  capacity, 
from  nature  and  education,  that  they  re- 
(^uire  different  degrees  of  evidence  and 
kinds  of  argument  to  bring  them  to  the 
same  result.  One  man  at  the  very  outset 
of  an  inquiry  will  detect  the  principle  on 


which  the  whole  depends,  so  as  to  super- 
sede or  rapidly  expedite  further  investiga- 
tion, while  another  must  slowly  toil  to  the 
same  conclusion  through  a  long  train  of 
anterior  ideas.  In  what  possible  way,  then, 
by  what  possible  tests,  could  this  fluctuat- 
ing quantity,  "this  mutable  sufficiency  of 
examination,  varying  as  it  must  do  in  the 
case  of  every  individual  from  inappreciable 
circumstances,  be  estimated  by  another 
party?  We  are  thus  irresistibly  brought 
to  discern  our  utter  incompetency  to  take 
cognisance  of  each  other's  merits  and  de-  ' 
merits  in  this  important  department  of  con- 
duct. 

Unless  we  could  see  into  men's  minds, 
trace  the  series  of  their  intellectual  move- 
ments from  very  infancy,  and  follow  all 
their  processes  of  thought  during  any  par- 
ticular examination,  it  would  be  rash  in  us 
to  pass  judgment  in  a  matter  where  the 
justness  of  the  sentence  must  depend  on  so 
many  subtle  and  secret  considerations. 

Here,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  leave  the 
argument  for  the  present.  In  my  next 
letter  I  will  reply  to  an  objection  which 
may  possibly  be  raised  against  it. 


Letter  IX. 

London. 
My  dear  Hassan, 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  against  the 
conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  that,  without 
supposing  human  beings  to  be  capable  of 
looking  into  each  other's  minds,  and  thence 
forming  a  judgment  of  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits  in  religious  inquiry, 
some  criterion  may  be  resorted  to,  which 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  quality  of 
their  conduct. 

If  such  a  criterion  exists,  and  can  be 
brought  into  use,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  have  it  pointed  out. 

]No  test,  or  criterion  of  the  performance 
of  the  duty,  it  is  niauifest,  could  be  fur- 
nished by  the  truth  of  the  opinions  which 
any  persons  might  actually  entertain.  Not 
to  insist  on  the  difficulty  that,  before  any 
individual  could  apply  this  test,  he  must 
himself  infallibly  know  the  truth  (a  condi- 
tion which  would  reduce  the  test  to  nothing 
more  than  a  conformity  with  his  own  opi- 
nions), the  inadequacy  of  such  a  criterion 
will  be  at  once  made  apparent  by  consider- 
ing that  persons  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
truth  solely  from  education,  without  the 
slightest  effort  to  ascertain  it  by  any  in- 
quiry of  their  own  ;  whence  it  clearly  fol- 
lows that  the  mere  possession  of  the  truth 
can  be  no  proof  that  the  duty  of  inquiry 
has  been  performed.  And  the  same  con- 
clusion will  be  forced  upon  us  by  reflecting 
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on  the  case  of  those  who  are  educated  in 
countries  where  the  national  faith  is,  in 
our  view,  undoubtedly  erroneous.  If,  in 
any  of  these  countries,  the  thought  should 
occur  to  any  one  to  examine  whether  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
was  really  founded  on  a  communication 
from  God,  and  if  he  should  be  led  to  per- 
ceive that  his  duty  to  the  Almighty  re- 
quired an  impartial  investigation  of  this 
point,  lest  he  might  mistake  the  fictions  of 
men  for  the  revelations  of  the  Deity,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see,  that  even  with  the  most 
zealous  efforts,  and  the  most  scrupulQ^us  im- 
partiality, he  would  be  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances, 
all  tending  to  prevent  him  from  deciding 
the  question  with  accuracy. 

The  power  of  the  impressions  already 
stamped  on  his  understanding,  would  have 
the  effect  on  this  subject,  which  they  have 
on  every  subject.  His  prejudices,  his  pas- 
sion 5,  his  interests,  the  sentiments  and 
actions  of  those  of  \his  fellow-creatures 
around  him  to  whom  he  had  been  trained 
to  look  with  deference,  all  would  exercise 
a  control  over  his  conclusions  not  to  be  re- 
sisted but  by  a  mind  of  extraordinary  force 
and  perspicacity,  and  not,  perhaps,  even 
by  such  a  mind,  unless  placed  in  signally 
favourable  circumstances. 

Thus,  even  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
duty  which  they  have  to  discharge  in  this 
matter,  such  prepossessions  cling,  such  in- 
voluntary associations  of  ideas  present 
themselves,  that  the  attainment  of  truth, 
in  the  case  of  a  spurious  message  habitu- 
ally considered  by  them  as  genuine,  can 
hardly  be  expected,  even  from  the  most 
impartial  inquiry.  I  shall  scarcely  be 
venturing  too  far,  if  I  say  that  it  is  only 
when  the  truth  happens  to  be  on  the  side 
of  their  prejudices — only,  in  fact,  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  truth — that  the  sincere,  diligent,  and 
faithful  investigations  of  the  majority  of 
men  can  be  expected  to  be  completely  sue-, 
cessful.  Hence,  it  manifestly  follows,  that 
the  truth  of  the  opinions  held  cannot  be  a 
criterion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duty 
of  inquiry  has  been  discharged.  Much 
less  can  the  accordance  of  the  opinions 
with  our  own  be  such  a  criterion  ;  and 
this  is,  in  fact,  ail  that  fallible  men  can 
apply. 

If,  then,  we  can  form  any  judgment  at 
all,  respecting  the  way  in  which  our  neigh- 
bour has  discharged  this  duty,  it  cannot  be 
from  the  opinions  he  holds ;  it  must  be 
either  from  his  own  confessions,  or  from 
some  particular  parts  of  his  conduct  open 
to  our  observation  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 


we  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  these 
sources  of  information,  we  may  have 
grounds  for  some  definite  conclusion.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  so  much  depends  on  states 
of  mind,  hid  from  every  human  being  but 
the  individual  who  has  been  conscious  of 
them,  and  sometimes  even  forgotten  by 
him  ;  so  much,  too,  is  owing  to  intellec- 
tual phenomena,  wholly  incommunicable 
from  one  understanding  to  another,  that 
wise  and  conscientious  men  will  shrink 
from  pronouncing  judgment  on  a  fellow- 
creature  in  a  matter  so  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  presenting  abso- 
lutely nothing  which  calls  on  them  to  in- 
terfere. 

An  Omniscient  Being,  who  can  see  the 
exact  position  of  every  man,  his  opportu- 
nities, his  degree  of  intelligence,  to  what 
extent  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  one, 
and  employed  the  other,  and  how  far  the 
will  has  been  mediately  instrumental  in 
producing  an  involuntary  effect,  may  judge 
of  his  merits  and  demerits  in  this  momen- 
tous affair  ;  but  it  obviously  transcends  the 
powers  of  fallible  human  observers  to  as- 
certain and  estimate  with  exactness,  the 
conditions  on  which  the  moral  quality  of 
his  conduct  in  the  matter  must  depend  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  far  beyond  their 
province  to  pass  sentence  upon  that  con- 
duct, or  to  apply  to  it  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  To  pretend  to  such  a  ju- 
risdiction, is  one  of  those  presumptuous  ar- 
rogations  of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
which  ought  to  be  repudiated  by  all  wise 
and  good  men.  To  that  Almighty  and 
Omniscient  Being  to  whom  the  duty  is 
owing,  and  who  can  alone  possess  the  re- 
quisite insight  into  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
it  must  be  left  to  determine  how  far  every 
individual  has  performed  it.  With  a  solemn 
impression  of  this  great  truth,  I  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  to 
another  opportunity.     Farewell. 

Letter  X. 

London. 
My  dear  Friend, 

In  my  two  last  letters  I  endeavoured  to 
show  how  incompetent  we  are  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  each  other  in  this  important  ar- 
ticle of  conduct ;  but,  even  if  this  incapa- 
city did  not  exist,  every  sober  and  pious 
inquirer  must  see  how  widely  we  should  be 
stepping  out  of  our  province  to  do  it.  If 
our  faculties  were  even  sufficiently  acute 
and  comprehensive,  we  should  have  no  right 
to  assume  the  office.  The  duty  in  question 
is  not  a  duty  from  man  to  man,  but  solely 
and  exclusively  from  man  to  God.  This 
truth,  teeming  with  consequences  and  never 
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to  be  lost  Sight  of,  is  sufficient  of  itself, 
without  reference  to  man's  incapacity  of 
judging  in  the  case,  to  demonstrate  the 
presumption  of  one  human  being  interfer- 
ing with  another   in  an  affair  of  so  sacred 
and  solemn  a  character,  especially  when 
that  interference   assumes   the    shape    of 
moral  or  physical  violence,  of  reprehension, 
insult,  or  punishment.     Reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment (for  a  moment's  reflection  will  suffice) 
on  the  indescribable,  the  arrogant  absur- 
dity of  a  fallible  creature,  who  has  his  own 
duty  to   God   to    discharge,   constituting 
himself  a  judge  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
his  neighbours,  which  not  only  depends  on 
circumstances  he  cannot  know',  but  regards 
a   matter   exclusively  between  them   and 
their  Maker ! 

There  is  a  story  in  reference  to  this 
point  in  the  Jewish  -traditions  which  fur- 
nishes a  good  illustration  of  the  absurdity 
of   such    presumptuous    interference,    al- 
thoiigh  the    rebuke  administered  to  the 
officious  zealot  who  figures  in  it  seems  only 
too  gentle.     While  Abraham  (says  the  le- 
gend) was  one  day  sitting  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  an 
aged  wayfaring  man  coming  towards  him, 
stooping  under  the  burden  of  years  and 
weary  with  travel.     The  patriarch  rose  to 
receive  him,  welcomed  him  to  his  dwelling, 
washed  his  feet,  and  set  before  him   the 
choicest  food  in  his  store.     The  old  man 
eat  and  was  refreshed,  but  Abraham  ob- 
serving that  he  did  hot  pray  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  his  meat,  questioned  him 
how  it  was  that  he  did  not  worship  the  Al- 
mighty.     The  aged  traveller  replied  that 
he  worshipped  the  fire,  and  acknowledged 
no  other  God ;  whereupon  the  hospitable 
patriarch  waxed  wroth,  and  thrusting  his 
guest  out  of  the  tent,  turned  him  adrift  on 
the  coldness  and  darkness  of   the  night. 
As  soon  as  the  old  man  had  departed,  God 
called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  what 
had   become   of   the   stranger.     Abraham 
answered,  '  I  have  driven  1iim  away  from 
my  tent,  because  he  would  not  worship 
Thee.'     *  Have  I,'  replied  the  Almighty, 
'  bdrne  with  hiin  these  hundred  years  in 


respect  of  an  offence  done  to  Myself,  and 
couldst  not  thou,  whom  he  had  in  no  wise 
harmed,  bear  with  him  one  night?' 

And  immediately,  says  the  story,  Abra- 
ham becoming  ashamed  of  his  conduct, 
fetched  the  old  man  back,  and  in  addition 
to  his  other  hospitalities,  endeavoured,  by 
judicious,  but  not  obtrusive  instruction, 
to  enlighten  the  mind  of  his  guest  on  the 
great  subject  which  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance caufed  him  to  fall  into  the  sin  of 
intolerance  and  persecution.* 

Oh  Hassan !  when   I   ponder   on   these 
things,  when  I  remember  ray  own  fate  and 
fortunes,  and  the  fate  of  others  in  this  and 
every  age,  I   keenly  feel    the  insanity  of 
such  unhallowed  meddling  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  such  audacious  intrusion 
into  the  province  of  the  Almighty,     And 
by   what  description  of  men   is  this  pre- 
sumptuous madness,  this  mischievous  arro- 
gance exhibited  ?     Is  the  sacred  function 
of  judge  assumed  by  those  who  have  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  sought  after  the 
truth?  those  who  have  devoted  their  days 
and  their  nights  to  discover  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  ?     On  the  contrary,   the    office 
from  which  the  wise  and  conscientious  man 
humbly  shrinks,  is  assumed  by  the  most 
ignorant  of  mankind — men  who  have  never 
themselves  bestowed  an  hour  on  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  whose  self-conceit  and 
ferocity  bear  a  proportion  to  their  igno- 
rance, and  who,  instead  of  even  pretending 
to  ascertain  whether  the  victim  of  their 
barbarity  has  discharged  the  duty  of  in- 
quiry, apply  the  test  of  conformity  with 
their  own  blind  creed,  and  let  their  censure, 
if  they  are  weak,  and  their  vengeance,  if 
powerful,  fall  on  every  one  who  dissents 
from  their  traditionary  dogmas. 

*  This  story  is  related  pretty  much  as  it 
is  given  in  the  text  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in 
his  celebrated  *  Treatise  on  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying  ;'  but  the  most  effective  ver- 
sion of  it  is  one  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  which 
the  simple  language  of  Scripture  is  era- 
ployed  with  remarkable  success. — Ed. 


[Letter  X.  concluded  in  our  next,] 


1^°"  Any  who  wish  to  possess  these  admirable  Letters,  written  by  an  author  of  the 
greatest  eminence  among  living  English  writei-s,  are  informed  that  wo  do  not  print 
many  above  the  current  demand,  and  unless  oblainod  now  no  further  opportunity  will 
offer  Itself,  as  these  letters  do  not  exist  in  any  other  form  or  any  other  language.  Fide 
Letter  of  Aliquis,  lieasoner  210. 
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LETTERS    OF    AN  EGYPTIAN    KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING   THE    DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT. 


[Letter  X.  concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


But  although  men  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume the  judge  and  condemn  each  other 
in  this  momentous  affair,  and  cannot  pre- 
tend to  do  it  without  arrogating  a  function 
to  which  they  are  utterly  incompetent,  and 
impiously  trespassing  on  the  province  of  the 
Almighty,  is  there  here  no  question  of 
human  morals  involved  ?  Has  a  man  here 
no  duty  to  perform  to  his  fellow-men  ?  Is 
there  no  obligation  on  him  to  act  with  the 
view  of  conferring  benefit  or  averting  evil? 

To  an  unperverted  mind  it  will  appear 
that  only  one  answer  can  be  returned  to 
this  inquiry.  An  upright  and  benevolent 
man  would  at  once  say,  '  this  not  being  an 
affair  of  duty  from  one  human  being  to 
another,  but  a  personal  matter  between  the 
Almighty  and  every  individual,  and  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  God  consisting  in  a 
full  and  fair  examination,  if  I,  another 
human  being  who  have  the  same  duty  to 
perform,  interfere  with  my  neighbours,  I 
can  be  justified  only  in  so  far  as  I  render 
them  assistance  ;  and  it  is  evident  the  only 
assistance  in  the  case  which  any  man  can 
render  to  others  is  by  encouraging  them  to 
enter  upon  the  task,  and  by  enlightening 
their  understandings — by  inciting  them  to 
adequate  investigation,  and  by  presenting 
to  them  the  grounds  (or  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  grounds)  on  which  the  decision 
rests ;  an  assistance  which,  if  a  man  thinks 
proper  to  render  it,  he  ought  also  to  be 
willing  to  receive.' 

Here,  my  friend,  is  the  appropriate  kind 
of  interference  —  mutual  encouragement 
and  assistance ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that,  in  this  respect  the  enlightened  and 
eminent  few  may  be  of  infinite  service  to 
the  human  race  at  large,  as  well  as  to  those 
immediately  around  them,  by  the  plain  and 
simple  exposilion  of  their  own  vieves,  and 
by  submitting  to  general  examination  the 
i'rocesses  and  results  of  inquiries  not  within 


the  unassisted  reach  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours.  Nothing  surely  can  be  a 
nobler  employment  than  this,  and  this  is 
all  the  interference  which  the  most  gifted 
of  the  race  is  justified  in  offering. 

There  are  two  points  embraced  by  the 
subject,  in  both  of  which  a  truly  wise,  vir- 
tuous, and  pious  man  would  unavoidably 
feel  anxious  that  his  fellow-creatures  should 
succeed.  He  would  desire  that  they  should 
both  discharge  their  duty  to  their  Omni- 
potent Creator  by  a  full  and  fair  examina- 
tion, and  also  arrive  by  such  an  examina- 
tion at  the  truth :  but  suppose  he  had 
reason  to  think  that  they  had  failed  in 
these  important  points,  this  would  never 
lead  him  beyond  the  simple  line  of  duty 
already  described.  In  the  first  place,  sup- 
pose him  to  have  grounds  for  conjecturing 
or  inferring  (what  he  certainly  could  not 
know),  that  they  had  not  examined  the 
subject  as  they  ought  to  have  done— in 
this  case,  aware  that  the  duty  they  had 
neglected  was  a  duty  to  God,  not  to  him, 
he  would  be  sensible  that  it  was  not  his 
place  to  pronounce  sentence  on  their  con- 
duct, or  punish  them  for  it,  and  that,  if  he 
were  entitled  to  do  so,  it  was  wholly  beyond 
his  power  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  the 
offence, or  to  do  what  alone  can  justify  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  namely,  remedy 
the  evil,  or  prevent  the  recurrence  of  it  in 
future.  Instead  of  indulging  anger  or  re- 
sentment, of  venting  reproaches  and  im- 
precations, of  resorting  to  the  dungeon  or 
the  bowstring,  he  would  feel  a  deep  com- 
miseration for  the  offenders  on  account  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  they 
were  drawing  on  their  own  heads,  and 
which  would  need  no  aggravation  from  any 
penalty  in  his  power  to  inflict. 

Secondly,  suppose  they  had,  as  well  as 
he  could  judge,  fully  and  fairly  examined, 
but  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  succeeded  in 
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possessing  themselves  of  the  truth.  While 
in  this  case  he  could  not  help  feeling  strong 
moral  approbation  of  their  conduct,  he 
would  at  the  same  time  regret  that  they 
would  lose,  despite  of  it,  the  benefits  which 
the  attainment  of  accurate  conclusions 
would  have  conferred.  Happy  in  what  he 
considered  the  truth  himself,  he  would 
have  felt  still  happier  had  they  participated 
in  it,  while  he  would  in  fairness  acknow- 
ledge that  they  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, regard  him  and  his  opinions  with 
the  same  sentiments. 

In  both  these  cases,  if  he  interfered  at 
all,  his  interposition  would  be  rigidly  con- 
fined to  moral  and  intellectual  aid,  and  he 
would  be  guided  in  it  by  those  rules  of  dis- 
cretion and  propriety,  that  attention  to  the 
feelings  and  respect  for  the  reciprocal 
claims  of  others,  which  wise  men  always 
observe  when  they  assist  their  fellow-crea- 
tures by  advice  and  information. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the 
world  if  such  had  always  been  the  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  mankind  ;  if,  aJive 
to  their  position  in  relation  to  God  and  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  they  had  clearly  seen 
the  guilt  as  well  as  the  folly  of  usurping 
his  authority  and  inflicting  misery  upon 
each  other,  under  the  pretext  of  support- 
ing his  cause  ;  if  they  had  been  fully  aware 
that  the  only  interference  with  each  other's 
religious  opinions  which  ever  could  or  ever 
can  be  justified,  is  an  appeal  to  the  power 
of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  con- 
ferred upon  them  alike  by  their  All-wise 
Creator. 


Letter  XT. 

London. 
My  dear  Hassan, 

In  ray  two  last  letters  it  has,  I  hope, 
been  clearly  shown,  that  men,  being  incom- 
petent to  the  office  of  judging  of  each 
other's  merit  and  demerit  in  religious  in- 
vestigation, and  being  incapable  of  assum- 
ing it  without  arrogating  the  attributes, 
and  trespassing  on  the  province  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  can  have  no  justifiable  ground 
for  interfering  in  the  matter  by  commen- 
dation and  censure,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. We  have  also  seen,  that  the  only 
proper  kind  of  interference  is  by  mutual 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  duty  alike  incumbent  on  each. 

It  is  curious  enough  by  the  light  of  these 
principles  to  survey  the  actual  conduct  of 
mankind. 

We  shall  find  that,  when  they  have  pre- 
sumptuously erected  a  jurisdiction  over 
each  other's  religious  opinions,  these  unau- 
thorised judges,  instead  of   endeavouring 


to  estimate  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the 
parties  before  them  in  regard  to  the  duty 
of  investigation,  which  was  the  only  proper 
object  they  could  possibly  propose  to  them- 
selves, have  totally  overlooked  this  duty, 
and  have  set  up  in  its  place  the  duty  of 
thinking  as  they  themselves  might  happen 
to  think.  Instead  of  commending  and  re- 
warding diligence  and  impartiality,  instead 
of  censuring  and  punishing  negligence  and 
unfairness,  they  have  lavished  their  favours 
upon  conformity  with  their  own  creed,  and 
inflicted  their  penalties  upon  any  departure 
from  it. 

We  shall  find,  too,  that  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  inquirer  to  a  complete  exa- 
mination of  the  important  subject  to  be 
investigated,  and  facilitating  his  access  to 
evidence  of  every  kind — instead  of  throw- 
ing open  the  whole  grounds  of  the  question 
without  reserve,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  suppress  and  to  conceal  all  information 
at  variance  with  their  own  notions. 

Now  what,  let  me  ask,  can  be  a  greater 
violation  of  morality  than  this?  If  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  human  being  to  make  as 
full  and  impartial  investigation  as  his  op- 
portunities permit,  into  the  authenticity 
and  meaning  of  any  alleged  communica- 
tion from  the  Deity,  and  if  his  happiness 
is  deeply  concerned  in  the  success  of  his 
efforts,  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  any 
interference  by  me,  another  human  being, 
which  shall  prevent  such  an  investigation 
or  impair  its  character,  must  be  a  heavy 
offence  against  both  God  and  man  ? 

If,  instead  of  encouraging  candid  and 
complete  examination,  I  endeavour  to  instil 
my  own  notions  into  the  mind  of  another 
by  dogmatical  assertion  and  inculcation  ;  if 
I  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  from  coming  to  his 
knowledge ;  if  I  forcibly  or  artfully  ex- 
clude any  arguments  or  facts  from  his  cog- 
nisance ;  if  I  try  to  coop  up  his  mind  in 
my  own  views,  by  keeping  aloof  every  re- 
presentation inconsistent  with  them,  and 
even  pervert  his  moral  feelings  by  teach- 
ing him  the  guilt  of  holding  any  other  ;  if 
in  still  greater  defiance  of  integrity  of  con- 
duct, I  attempt  to  work  upon  his  will  in 
the  matter;  if  I  offer  him  certain  advan- 
tages provided  he  come  to  a  conclusion 
agreeable  to  my  wishes,  and  threaten  him 
with  obloquy,  and  pains,  and  penalties, 
should  he  decide  against  me  5  all  these  pro- 
ceedings are  surely  so  many  offences,  not 
only  against  him,  but  against  the  Almighty. 
What  are  they  all  but  trying  to  prevent  the 
full  and  free  application  of  his  faculties  for 
discerning  truth  to  a  question  of  the  great- 
est moment  between  him  and  the  Almighty 
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Ruler  of  the  Universe  ?  And  what  are  the 
worst  of  them,  but  bribing  and  terrifying 
the  poor  human  creature  ;  in  the  first  place, 
not  to  examine  fully  and  freely,  not  there- 
fore to  discharge  the  obligation  he  is  under 
to  his  Maker ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to 
hide  his  internal  convictions,  and  to  profess 
what  he  does  not  feel.  If  the  principles  of 
duty  to  God,  which  the  light  of  nature 
clearly  exhibits,  are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  grosser  moral 
turpitude,  or  greater  madness,  than  this. 
My  own  duty  is  cleat ly  a  full  and  impartial 
examination  ;  and  yet,  by  the  course  des- 
cribed, I  should  be  endeavouring,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  to  prevent  in  my 
neighbour  that  full  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, which  is  as  incumbent  on  him  as  it  is 
on  myself. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  lamented,  that  nothing 
is  more  common  among  mankind  than  this 
senseless,  this  immoral,  this  truly  impious 
proceeding,  the  only  palliation  of  which  is 
unconsciousness  of  its  real  character.  Look 
abroad  into  the  world,  and  what  is  the  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  held  by  man  to  man, 
in  all  ages  and  all  countries  ?  It  is  in 
effect  this  :  *  T  care  nothing  for  your  par- 
tiality or  impartiality,  for  the  diligence  or 
negligence  of  your  investigations  :  here  are 
certain  advantages  in  my  gift  :  if  you  are 
of  my  opinion,  or  will  say  you  are,  they  are 
yours ;  if  you  differ  from  me,  I  will  take 
care  you  suffer  for  it.' 

But  I  must  not  be  content  with  this  brief 
and  rapid  sketch  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  dictates  of.  morality  and  piety  in  this 
matter  are  violated.  They  must  be  sepa- 
rately  examined.  The  errors  are  too  mo- 
mentous and  too  prevalent  to  be  so  lightly 
dismissed.  In  studying  the  acts  and  usages 
of  mankind  in  relation  to  my  subject,  I 
have  sought  for  light  from  every  accessible 
quarter,  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  single  nation  amongst 
whom  a  sound  morality  in  this  department 
of  conduct  prevails. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  beg  your  at- 
tention to  a  more  particular  examination 
of  the  chief  practices  or  expedients  by 
which  men  have,  in  almost  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  unjustifiably  interfered  with 
each  other  in  the  great  business  of  religious 
inquiry;  practices  all  of  which  agree  in 
having  had  the  effect  of  preventing  or  im- 
pairing the  performance  of  a  solemn  duty 
to  God,  and  thwarting  the  attainment  of 
truth. 

These  practices  may  be  arranged  for  con- 
venience in  four  divisions. 

I.  Dogmatical  inculcation  of  certain 
doctrines ;  the  exclusion  of  complete,  or  the 


admission  of  only  partial  knowledge  regard- 
ing them  5  and  the  suppression  of  all  rea- 
soning not  in  their  favour. 

II.  Teaching  belief  in  these  doctrines 
to  be  a  duty,  and  doubt  or  dissent  a  moral 
offence. 

III.  The  annexation  of  emoluments, 
honours,  and  other  advantages,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  chosen  doctrines. 

IV.  The  infliction  of  punishment,  in- 
cluding dishonour  and  other  disadvantages, 
on  account  of  the  profession  of  different 
doctrines  from  those  adopted  as  the  objects 
of  reward. 

Each  of  these  divisions  will  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  separate  letter 


Letter  XII. 

London. 
My  dear  Hassan, 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  while  the 
duty  of  human  beings  to  God,  in  the  matter 
under  our  consideration,  is  a  full  and  im- 
partial investigation,  and  the  desirable  re- 
sult of  the  search  is  conviction  on  the  side 
of  truth,  all  the  practices  enumerated  in 
my  last  letter  tend  either  to  cause  a  man  to 
violate  his  duty  by  an  inadequate  and  par- 
tial investigation,  or  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion on  the  side  of  falsehood,  or  both,  and 
are  consequently  in  the  highest  degree  ini  - 
moral  and  reprehensible. 

I.  The  first  class  of  practices  or  expe- 
dients, which  may  be  briefly  designated  by 
the  terms  dogmatical  inculcation  and  sup- 
pression, must,  it  is  plain,  hinder  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  truth,  if  not  altogether 
prevent  it ;  and  whoever  resorts  to  them, 
presumptuously  steps  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  Maker,  where  the  question 
is  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  with  the  professed  object  of  pre- 
cluding that  full  inquiry  which  the  case 
demands.  Such  practicesj  must,  therefore, 
tend  to  impress  erroneous  notions  on  the 
mind,  their  very  purpose  being  to  withhold 
or  withdraw  the  direct  means  of  attaining 
correct  views,  and  thus  to  fix  their  unfor- 
tunate  and  unconscious  victim  in  irreme- 
diable error,  and  entail  upon  him  all  the 
evils  of  missing  the  truth.  It  is  barely 
possible,  indeed,  that  in  some  insulated  and 
peculiar  instance,  they  may  produce  strictly 
accurate  convictions — they  may  be  em- 
ployed, namely,  on  the  side  of  truth  :  but 
it  is  obvious,  that  if  they  were  universally 
employed,  it  would  be,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  on  the  side  of  falsehood, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  of  the  contra- 
dictory doctrines  held  on  any  given  point, 
only  one  can  be  true,  and  the  rest  must  be 
false. 
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Even  when  employed  on  the  side  of  truth, 
little  sagacity  is  required  to  see  that  this 
method  of  dogmatical  inculcation  and  sup- 
pression would  he  both  superfluous  and 
pernicious.  It  would  be  superfluous,  be- 
cause simply  exhibiting  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  any  truth,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
without  artifice,  or  dogmatism,  or  conceal- 
ment of  opposing  considerations,  is  the 
most  direct  and  certain  means  of  producing 
the  desired  conviction,  and  producing  it  of 
the  most  durable  character.  It  would  be 
pernicious,  because  the  conviction,  even 
when  perfectly  accurate,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  mere  inculcation  and  of  unacquaintance 
with  opposing  evidence,  is  nothing  but  a 
prejudice  factitiously  created,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  understanding,  and  liable  to 
be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  any  opposite 
considerations  which  may  happen  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  All  that  this  wretched 
method  can  do,  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  a 
principle  without  a  basis,  or  resting  on  one 
essentially  narrow  and  insecure.  Of  the 
worth  of  such  a  principle  so  acquired,  I 
leave  you,  ray  friend,  and  every  man  of 
common  sense,  to  judge. 

In  how  degraded  and  inert  and  imbecile 
a  condition  would  that  understanding  be 
which  held  the  most  important  truths  on  no 
better  a  tenure  than  this !  How  still  more 
degraded  if  these  opinions,  instead  of  being 
true,  were  an  inseparable  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  as  they  most  probably  would 
be  under  such  a  process !  It  seems  very 
little  understood  how  much  the  free  play 
of  the  intellect,  the  unrestrained  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  true  dignity  and  happi- 
ness of  man :  what  force  and  elevation  it 
gives  to  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
being  to  be  able  to  scan  both  the  founda- 
tions and  the  superstructure  of  all  great 
truths,  instead  of  blindly  receiving  them 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their 
grounds.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  he 
who  teaches  mere  results  and  conclusions, 
and  dogmatical  laws,  without  teaching  at 
the  same  time,  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  obtained,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  rest,  and  thus  exercising  the  mind  in 
the  noblest  functions  of  which  it  is  capable, 
debases  and  dwarfs  the  rational  beings  sub- 
jected to  his  control. 

It  is  this  stultification  of  mind  which  is 
one  great  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
race.  It  has  particularly  a  large  share  in 
perpetuating  those  unmeaning  and  idle 
ceremonies  that  are  so  fatal  to  true  mo- 


rality. Nothing  else  than  the  habit  of 
unreasoning  acquiescence  in  what  is  taught 
could  uphold  so  many  preposterous  rites ; 
observances  of  no  possible  use,  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  time,  contributing  in  no 
one  respect  to  human  improvement,  and  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
on  the  reverence  due  to  God  to  connect 
them  even  in  imagination  with  his  pleasure. 
Such  ceremonies  are  handed  down  unques- 
tioned from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
wherever  they  prevail  true  virtue  is  driven 
away.  There  never  yet  existed,  in  any 
country,  a  sound  state  of  morality,  in  con- 
junction with  numerous  ceremonial  ob- 
servances. 

If  this  is  a  correct  statement,  if  these 
are  the  consequences  of  the  expedients  des- 
cribed, if  such  artifices  not  only  are  a 
presumptuous  interference  between  God 
and  man,  but  have  the  effect  of  fixing  the 
mind  in  error,  or  placing  truth  itself  on  an 
insecure  basis,  and  in  either  case  emascu- 
lating the  intellect  and  debasing  the  spirit, 
what  language  can  be  forcible  enough  to 
depict  the  madness  and  moral  turpitude  of 
that  man  who  knowingly  shall  dare  to  em- 
ploy them  on  the  understanding  of  a  fellow - 
creature,  in  relation  to  the  momentous 
question  of  the  truth  and  import  of  an 
alleged  communication  from  God  to  the 
human  race  ? 

And  yet,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gross 
ignorance  in  which  it  is  done,  this  madness, 
this  immorality,  might  be  said  to  be  daily 
♦  and  hourly  exhibited.  Assuming  infalli- 
bility, without  the  slightes.t  mistrust,  with- 
out the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  poc.si- 
bility  of  their  being  in  the  wrong,  men  in 
every  country  exert  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  saturate  the  young  minds  en- 
trusted to  their  care  with  the  opinions  held 
by  themselves,  and  to  prevent  the  access 
and  reception  of  any  other.  The  Mahometan 
priest — as  you,  my  friend,  well  know  — 
pours  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  into  the 
youthful  ear,  without  a  thought  that  he 
may  be  possibly  engaged  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  error,  or  be  contravening  the  most 
sacred  of  duties,  and  with  a  success  that 
effectually  precludes  all  subsequent  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  what  he  teaches.  As  to 
such  a  thing  as  the  duty  of  examination, 
or  looking  at  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
the  question,  or  looking  at  any  evidence  at 
all,  he  never  dreams  of  it  as  incumbent  on 
himself,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed 
to  inculcate  it  on  others. 


[Letter  XII.  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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LETTERS    OF   AN  EGYPTIAN   KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 


ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING    THE    DUTY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
INSUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT, 


[Letter  XII.  concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


Throughout  the  Moslem  territory  the 
pernicious  effects  of  dogmatical  inculcation 
appear  to  me  to  be  remarkably  exemplified 
In  whatever  part  of  it  I  have  travelled,  I 
have  found  the  understandings  of  the  people 
benumbed  by  their  traditionary  doctrines, 
and  their  morals  vitiated  in  proportion  to 
their  addiction  to  mere  ceremonies.  Nor 
can  they  ever  be  raised  into  an  intelligent 
and  virtuous  community,  till  they  learn  the 
duty  of  examination,  and  become  aware  of 
the  blessings  attendant  on  the  free  exercise 
of  intellect.* 

*  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  the  despotical  character  of  the  govern- 
ment is  also  one  great  cause  of  Moslem 
immorality. 

*  The  double  influence,"  says  Burckhardt, 
*  of  the  Turkish  government  and  Musel- 
man  religion,  has  produced  such  a  univer- 
sal hypocrisy,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Ma- 
hometan (whose  tranquil  air,  as  he  smokes 
his  pipe  reclining  on  the  sofa,  gives  one  an 
idea  of  the  most  perfect  contentment  and 
apathy)  that  does  not  suffer  under  all  the 
agonies  of  envy,  unsatisfied  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, or  the  fear  of  losing  his  ill-gotten 
property. 

'  Travellers  who  pass  rapidly  through  the 
East,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  rarely  mixing  with  any  but  persons 
interested  in  misrepresenting  their  true 
character,  are  continually  deceived  by  the 
dignified  deportment  of  the  Turks,  their 
patriarchal  manners  and  solemn  speeches — 
although  they  would  ridicule  a  Frenchman 
who,  after  a  few  months'  residence  in 
England,  and  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, should  pretend  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  British  character  and 
constitution,  not  recollecting  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  a  Frenchman  to  judge  of  a  neigh- 
bouring European  nation,   than  for    any 


Thus,  fallible  men,  in  the  conceit  of  in- 
fallibility, step  between  the?  Creator  and 
the  creature,  and  by  pre-occupying  the 
mind  of  him  who  may  be  justly  styled  their 
victim,  prevent  him  from  bestowing]  that 
full  and  fair  examination  of  the  most  im- 
portant question  in  the  world,  which  is  re- 
quired of  him  by  his  duty  to  God  as  well 
as  by  his  own  welfare  ;  but  which  cannot 
be  successfully  or  adequately  accomplished 
except  by  an  understanding  exercised  in 
tracing  its  opinions  to  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest,  and  imbued^with  a  tearless  devo- 
tion to  truth. 

Alas  I  ray  friend,  what  miserable  achieve- 
ments are  these  I  If  God  were  the  wrath- 
ful and  vindictive  being  which  the  prophet 
of  Mekkah  represents  him  to  be,  what  a 
weight  of  punishment  would  he  send  down 
on  all  those  wretched  men  who  thus  tamper 
with  the  duty  of  others  to  him,  and  arro- 
gantly substitute  the  adoption  of  their  own 
opinions  in   the   place   of   the  pursuit   of 

European  to  judge  of  oriental  nations, 
whose  manners,  ideas,  and  notions,  are  so 
different  from  his  own.  For  ray  own  part, 
a  long  residence  among  Turks,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians,  justifies  me  in  declaring  that 
they  are  wholly  deficient  in  virtue,  honour, 
and  justice ;  that  they  have  little  true 
piety,  and  still  less  charity  and  forbearance  ; 
and  that  honesty  is  only  to  be  found  in 
their  paupers  and  idiots.  Like  the  Athe- 
nians of  old,  a  Turk  may  perhaps  know 
what  is  right  and  praiseworthy,  but  he 
leaves  the  practice  to  others  5  though,  with 
fine  maxims  on  his  lips,  he  endeavours  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  acts  as  they  di 
rect.  Thus  he  believes  himself  to  be  a 
good  Muselman,  because  he  does  not  omit 
the  performance  of  certain  prayers  and  ab- 
lutions, and  frequently  invokes  the  forgive- 
ness of  God.'— Vol.  2,  p.  248.— Ed. 


Tract  No.  20. 
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^ruth.  Had  I  not  derived  my  ideas  of  the 
character  of  the  Almighty  from  a  purer 
and  higher  source  than  the  Koran,  I  should 
shudder  at  their  inevitable  doom.  My  dear 
Uassan,  think  on  these  things.      Farewell. 


Letter  XIII. 

London. 
My  dear  Friend, 

At  variance  as  my  last  letter  must  have 
been  with  your  customary  train  of  thought, 
I  hope  it  has  not  been  read  without  leav- 
ing an  impression  of  the  general  truth  of 
its  conclusions.  I  trust  it  has  sufficed  to 
convince  you  what  a  desertion  of  the  path 
of  rectitude,  what  a  violation  of  justice, 
what  an  evil  to  the  human  race  as  well  as 
to  the  individual,  what  an  arrogant  inter- 
ference between  man  and  his  Maker,  it  is 
for  any  one  to  seize  hold  of  the  mind  of 
another,  and  to  imprison  it  in  his  own  par- 
ticular notions,  when  the  duty  of  the  intel- 
lectual being  so  treated  is  to  range  through 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  subject,  and  when 
the  happiness  of  his  entire  existence  is 
deeply  concerned  in  the  freedom  of  his 
movements. 

Practices  of  this  kind,  however,  are  sel- 
dom resorted  to  alone  In  general,  they 
would  doubtless  be  effectual  enough  in  se- 
curing their  object ;  but,  lest  they  should 
at  any  time  fall  short  of  the  mark,  other 
means  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
circumscribing  the  range  of  thought, 
of  restraining  the  intellect,  should  it  ever 
be  tempted  to  break  away  from  the  creed 
of  the  nursery. 

Amongst  these,  the  second  class  of  prac- 
tices particularised  in  a  former  letter  are 
not  the  least  remarkable. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  the  mind,  instead 
of  being  exercised  in  the  free  movements 
natural  to  it  and  essential  to  its  health  and 
vigour,  is  shackled  and  cramped  by  mere 
dogmas ;  but  it  is  still  worse  when  it  is 
taught  to  regard  these  free  and  salutary 
movements  ai  crinnes,  and  a  scrupulous 
submission  to  intellectual  bondage  as  the 
highest  virtue.  In  every  country  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  the  teacher  endea- 
vours to  bind  his  disciples  to  his  creed  by 
moral  fear,  and  to  make  a  firm  adherence 
to  it  a  matter  of  conscience.  Thus,  instead 
of  teaching  them  that  their  duty  to  God 
requires  a  diligent  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  all  doctrines  claiming  to  be  super- 
natural revelations,  he  actually  establishes 
in  their  minds  a  strong  association  between 
the  performance  of  this  duty  and  guilt,  and 
brin^^s  them  to  feel  compunction  when  they 
have  by  any  accident  deviated  into  the  vir- 
tue  ot  honestly  pursuing   the  truth,    and 


discharging  their  obligations  to  the  Al- 
mighty ! 

I  put  it  to  you,  ray  friend,  and  to  every 
man  of  sound  understanding,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  grievous  mis- 
direction of  moral  sentiment  than  this.  It 
is  always  to  be  lamented  as  an  unhappy 
error  when  any  duty  is  treated  even  as  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  but  when  it  is  ac- 
tually stigmatised  as  a  vice,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  held  up  to  general  opprobrium, 
and  connected  in  the  mind  with  shame  and 
remorse,  and  when  all  this  happens  in  the 
case  of  a  duty  towards  God,  a  more  de- 
plorable perversion  of  moral  feeling  can 
hardly  be  imagined. 

The  followers  of  the  Prophet  are  not 
surpassed  in  the  diligent  employment  of 
such  expedients  to  promote  his  cause  by 
any  religious  sect  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
You  know  well  from  your  own  personal 
experience,  as  I  do  from  mine,  with  what 
care  the  tender  mind  is  imbued  with  the 
notions  that  to  disbelieve  his  divine  mission 
is  the  darkest  crime,  and  that  the  followers 
of  other  creeds  are  deserving  of  hatred  in 
this  life  and  eternal  perdition  in  the  next.* 
Hence,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  crushed  at 
the  outset  beneath  the  weight  of  moral 
reprobation  ;  the  young  disciple  feels  alarm 
and  horror  at  the  intrusion  of  the  slightest 
doubt;  and  even  the  experienced  philoso- 
pher, who  faithfully  pursues  truth  as  the 
highest  homage  he  can  pay  to  the  Al- 
mighty, cannot  altogether  shake  off  the 
uneasiness  arising  from  the  discrepancy  of 
his  early  associations  with  his  maturer  con- 
clusions. 

Even  I,  my  friend,  whose  convictions  of 
the  imperative  duty  of  inquiry,  and  of  the 
unsound  pretensions  of  the  Prophet,  are  as 
clear  and  firm  as  they  can  be,  have  not 
escaped  this  kind  of  disquiet.  Often,  when 
suspending  my  evening  studies  and  walking 
forth  to  gaze  on  the  eternal  heavens.  I  have 
listened  at  midnight  to  the  deep  and  melo- 
dious chanting  of  hymns  to  his  praise  from 
the  minarets  in  Cairo,+  all  the  solemn  and 

*  'A  child,'  says  Lane,  'receives  les- 
sons of  religious  pride,  and  learns  to  hate 
the  Christians  and  all  other  sects  but  his 
own,  as  thoroughly  as  he  does  the  Mooslira 
in  advanced  age.' — Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  1,  p.  63.— 
Ed. 

t  Burckhardt  incidentally  notices  this 
custom  in  his  Travels  in  Arabia  :  *  I  heard,' 
says  he,  '  none  of  those  sonorous  and  har- 
monious voices  which  are  so  remarkable  in 
Egypt,  and  still  more  in  Syria,  whether 
giving  utterance  to  love  songs,  or  chanting 
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sacred  feelitigs  of  ray  youth  towards  Islam 
have  rushed  upon  me.  I  have  for  the  mo- 
ment experienced  a  species  of  remorse  at 
having  wandered  from  the  fold  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  lamented  that  the  light  of  reason 
given  me  by  the  Almighty  had  shown  me 
the  emptiness  of  my  early  creed.  If  men 
like  myself,  accustomed  to  changes  of  con- 
viction hy  their  advances  in  those  studies  to 
which  they  devote  themselves,  and  fortified 
by  the  consciousness  that  their  researches 
are  a  matter  of  imperative  obligation,  are 
thus  occasionally  subject  to  the  transitory 
influence  of  these  primitive  associations  5 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  multitude,  incapa- 
ble of  throwing  off  a  single  prejudice, 
should  be  entirely  under  the  domination  of 
such  impressions.  Nor  is  it  more  wonder- 
ful that  they  should  deeply  resent  anything 
that  assails  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  thus 
made  sacred  to  conscience  and  imagination. 
The  association  established  between  dis- 
sent and  criminality,  is  accordingly  one  of 
the  great  roots  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion. Men  prepared  by  such  a  discipline, 
taught  to  feel  self-approbation  on  account 
of  their  own  traditionary  belief,  and  to  re- 
gard their  fellow-creatures  who  differ  from 
them  in  opinion,  as  wicked  and  impious, 
j  only  wait  for  the  requisite  power  in  order 
to  proceed  at  once  to  exterminate  the 
audacious  heretics  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

While  impotent,  while  restrained  by  su- 
perior authority,  or  cowed  by  the  fear  of 
retaliation,  they  may  assume  smoothness  of 
manner  and  mildness  of  sentiment ;  but  so 
long  as  this  terrible  error  lurks  in  their 
minds — an  error  which  from  first  to  last 
has  been  a  greater  bane  to  virtue,  and  pro- 
duced more  misery  in  the  world,  than  any 
other — they  will  be  ready  to  start  forth  with 
the  sword  of  persecution,  the  very  first  mo- 
ment they  can  unsheath  it  with  safety  to 
themselves. 

You  know  very  well,  my  dear  Hassan, 
that  this  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  Turks, 
among  whom  it  is  your  destiny  to  reside; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  their  present 
courtesy  to  Christians,  their  animosity 
against  such  infidels  is  restrained  only  by 

the  praises  of  Mahomet  from  the  minarets, 
which  in  the  depth  of  night  has  a  pecu- 
liarly grand  effect.— Vol.  1,  p.  399.  '  Most 
of  the  moo-eddins  of  Cairo,'  says  Lane, 
'  have  harmonious  and  sonorous  voices, 
which  they  strain  to  the  utmost  pitch  ;  yet 
there  is  a  simple  and  solemn  melody  in 
their  chants,  which  is  very  striking,  parti- 
cularly in  the  stillness  of  night.' — Modern 
Egyptians,  vol.  1,  p.  83. — Ed. 


fear  and  interest.*  Fanaticism  slumbers 
in  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  it  is  the  slum- 
ber of  a  volcano. 

Thus  you  see  this  one  pernicious  error  of 
associating  difference  of  opinion  with  cri- 
minality exterminates  everything  like  in- 
quiry after  truth,  gives  birth  to  vain  alarms 
and  needless  remorse,  incites  human  beings 
to  a  bitter  hatred,  which  they  wreak  on 
each  other  without  mercy  whenever  they 
can,  and  precludes  them  from  fulfilling 
their  duty  to  the  Almighty  Judge,  Fare- 
well, 


Letter  XIV. 

London. 
My  dear  Hassan, 

The  course  of  my  subject  has  brought 
me  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  sort  of 
practices  enumerated  in  a  former  letter. 
The  real  character  of  these  has  been 
hitherto  little  regarded,  but  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  reflects  for  a 
moment  on  the  necessary  consequences  of 
annexing  emoluments  and  honours  to  the 
profession  of  a  given  doctrine,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  ostensible  adoption  of  a  pre- 
determined conclusion. 

By  this  time,  I  hope,  you  will  so  far 
agree  with  my  views  as  to  admit  that  the 
duty  of  every  inquirer  into  the  authenticity 
and  meaning  of  any  alleged  revelation  from 
God  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  complete 
and  impartial  investigation  ;  and  hence,  if 
any  reward  but  that  which  springs  from 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  and  from  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge,  is  to  be  held  up  to 
his  view,  it  assuredly  ought  to  be  contin- 
gent on  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  in- 
quiry, whatever  may  be  the  issue.  If  he 
is  to  be  artificially  incited  at  all,  he  should 
be  incited  to  perform  the  part  of  a  diligent 

*  Burckhardt  confirms  this  account  :— 
'The  hatred,'  says  he,  'against  Christians 
is  nearly  equal  in  every  part  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  5  and  if  the  Moslems  sacrifice 
that  feeling,  it  is  not  to  the  principle  of 
charity  or  humanity,  but  to  the  frown  of 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  power.' — Vol.  1, 
p.  380,  Travels  in  Arabia. 

A  striking  instance  in  point  is  mentioned 
by  Lane  as  having  occurred  amongst  the 
blind  students  of  the  Azhar  at  Cairo,  who 
are  notorious  for  their  fanaticism.  A  short 
time  ago,  a  European  traveller  entering  the 
Azhar,  and  his  presence  there  being  buzzed 
about,  the  blind  men  eagerly  inquired, 
'  Where  is  the  infidel?'  adding,  '  We  will 
kill  him,'  and  groping  about  at  the  same 
time  to  feel  and  lay  hold  of  him.' — Modern 
Egyptians^  vol,  1,  p.  269. — Ed. 
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and   honest   inquirer.     But    no    one    can 
gravely  maintain  that  to  annex  the  reward 
to  a  prescribed  result,  to  a  predetermined 
verdict,  is  the  way  to  encourage  or  secure 
fairness  and  sufficiency  of  examination.  On 
the  contrary,  you  and  everybody  else  must 
admit  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  bribing 
the  inquirer  into    negligence  and  unfair- 
ness :  it  is  setting  up  hisv/orldly  interest  in 
opposition  to  his  duty  to  God.     No  conclu- 
sion can  be  more  palpable  than  this.  Those 
who  deny  it  must  maintain  either  that  a 
complete  and  faithful   examination  of  any 
alleged  message  from  the  Deity  is  not  the 
duty  of  human  beings,  or  that  exhibiting 
to  the  mind  certain  advantages  to  accrue 
from   arriving  at  a  prescribed  conclusion 
has   no   tendency  to  impair  diligence   and 
impartiality  during  the  process  of  inquiry. 
The  one  position  is  at  variance  with  all  our 
moral  sentiments,  the  other  with  all  our 
experience  of  mankind.     There  can  be  no 
doubt,  my  dear  Hassan,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the   doctrine  here   maintained 
are    irreconcileable    with     some     current 
notions  and  existing  establishments  ;  but 
what  can  be  more  clearly  deducible  from 
the  undeniable  truth  that  our  own  duty  to 
God  requires  from  us  a  complete  and  un- 
biassed examination  of   any  alleged   mes- 
sage from  him,  than  the  kindred  truth  that 
it  must  be  wrong  in  us  to  present  induce- 
ments  to   any  other  human  being  which 
have  the  tendency  to  render  his  examina- 
tion of  the  same  solemn  subject  incomplete 
and   partial?     And  what  inducement  can 
operate  more  effectually  to  render  his  in- 
quiry slight  and  negligent  and  unfair,  and 
thus  to  seduce  him  from  the  direct  path  of 
duty,  than   holding  out   emoluments   and 
honours  as  the  consequence  of  deciding  on 
one  side  rather  than  the  other  ?     The  im- 
morality of  this  proceeding,  and  its  conse- 
quences upon  the  conduct  of  the  inquirer, 
are  equally  incontestible. 

Figure  to  yourself,  my  friend,  a  young 
man,  who,  while  he  is  desirous  to  discharge 
every  duty,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  is  at  the  same  time  ambitious  of 
power,  wealth,  and  distinction.  A  career 
is  open  to  him,  in  which  these  latter  desires 
may  be  gratified  on  the  single  condition  of 
professing  and  teaching  certain  established 
tenets,  and  performing  certain  offices 
grounded  upon  them.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posedj  that  before  he  accepts  the  tempting 


offer,  his  candour  and  conscientiousness  will 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  in- 
stitute a  fair  and  rigid  examination  of 
tenets  on  which  his  wealth  and  station  are 
to  depend  ?  and  after  he  has  accepted  it, 
will  the  inducements  to  the  performance  of 
that  duty  be  strengthened  or  increased  1 
The  result  is  not  very  doubtful ;  he  shuns 
inquiry  and  accepts  the  office,  and  from 
that  moment  all  probability  of  any  fair  in- 
vestigation is  at  an  end  :  he  becomes  an 
intellectual  slave  bound  in  golden  fetters: 
he  is  no  more  free  to  pursue  truth  than  the 
chained  eagle  is  free  to  soar  into  the  sky  ; 
or  rather,  he  is  quite  as  free  to  pursue  it  as 
the  muezzin  to  throw  himself  from  the  mi- 
naret, or  as  the  traveller  to  leap  from  the 
summit  of  the  great  pyramid  ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  risk  of  consequences  — of  utter 
destruction. 

And  is  it  possible  not  to  perceive,  that 
besides  putting  an  end  to  impartial  exami- 
nation, this  species  of  bribery  is  a  bounty 
on  hypocritical  pretension  ?  Is  there  one 
man  in  ten  thousand  who,  looking  forward 
to  the  prospect  of  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  worldly  advantages  from  the  profession 
of  certain  opinions,  will  shrink  from  that 
profession  in  the  first  instance,  or  subse- 
quently abandon  it,  because  he  finds  it  im- 
possible to  believe  in  the  opinions  pro- 
fessed ?  Can  there  be  a  more  effectual 
method  of  creating  insincerity,  as  well  as 
indifference  to  truth,  and  can  there  be  a 
practice  more  destructive  of  moral  worth 
and  real  jnety  ? 

You  know,  Hassan,  as  well  as  I  can  de- 
scribe, how  all  this  is  exemplified  amongst 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet ;  you  are  aware 
not  only  of  their  utter  neglect  of  examina- 
tion, but  of  the  secret  disbelief  of  thou- 
sands of  Moslems  ('priests  as  well  as  lay- 
men) in  much  of  what  they  profess  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  the  scarcely  disguised  viola- 
tion of  precepts  they  pretend  to  reyere, 
the  rapacity  for  wealth  and  power  which 
puts  on  the  semblance  of  holiness  and 
laughs  at  the  credulity  of  its  dupes. 

I  shall  never,  for  my  own  part,  lose  the 
recollection  of  the  indifference  to  truth 
and  the  hypocrisy  I  witnessed  on  my  pil- 
grimage to  Mekka.  Wrapt  myself  in  holy 
thoughts  and  sincere  devotion,  I  was 
shocked  at  the  conduct  of  those  whom 
sordid  rapacity  had  congregated  around  the 
sacred  place. 


[Letter  XIV.  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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LETTERS    OF   AN  EGYPTIAN   KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REQABDINO   THE    DUTY  OF    THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT, 


[Letter  XIV.  concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


Here,  too,  we  have  another  main  root 
of  intolerance  and  persecution.  When- 
ever the  emolument,  power,  and  distinction 
of  any  set  of  men  depend  on  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  doctrines,  or  are  bound 
up  in  their  maintenance,  not  only  is  all 
fair  examination  at  an  end  on  the  part  of 
their  supporters,  but  the  liveliest  zeal  is 
kindled  in  their  defence,  and  the  bitterest 
hostility  is  roused  against  all  who  will  not 
fall  into  the  same  blind  acquiescence.  There 
is  an  inseparable  connection  between  the 
lucrativeness  of  opinions  and  persecution. 
This  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the  early 
career  of  Mahomet  himself.  TheKoreish. 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Kaaba,* 
were  soon  alarmed  when  the  Prophet 
ridiculed  the  absurdities  of  idolatry,  and 
called  upon  the  people  to  worship  the  only 
true  God.  Filled  with  fear  lest  the  es- 
tablished idols  should  lose  their  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  and  the  temple 
should  be  deserted  by  the  pilgrims  and 
their  pious  donations,  they  commenced  a 
bitter  persecution,  which  forced  both 
Mahomet  and  his  pro&elytes  to  fly  from 
Mekka, 

This  effect  of  attaching  eniolument  and 
honours  to  particular  doctrines,  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  is  indeed  so  notorious  that 
it  has  passed  into  proverbs,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  insist  further  on  the  fierce  intole- 
rance thus  engendered.  Nor  is  the  effect 
at  all  different  when  the  honour  or  advan- 
tage flows  from  custom  or  modes  of  feel- 
ing, instead  of  positive  institution.  Wher- 
ever the  benfit  is  dependent  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  opinion  in  the  public  mind, 
there  persecution  will  rouse  itself  against 

*  The  Kaaba  is  the  interior  temple  in  the 
Mosque  at  Mekka,  and  was  frequented  as 
a  holy  place  long  anterior  to  the  tlhie  of 
the  Prophet — Ed. 


any  assailant,  and  be  pushed  to  the  far- 
thest extreme  compatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  persecutor. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  division  of 
my  subject,  which  I  reserve  for  another 
letter  ;  but  I  cannot  close  the  present  with- 
out repeating,  that  independently  of  en- 
gendering hypocrisy  and  persecution,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  truth,  to 
bestow  rewards  on  theological  opinions — to 
make  the  profession  of  them  the  condition 
of  honours  and  emoluments — as  at  variance 
with  the  highest  principles  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation.  If  it  is  our  personal 
duty  to  the  Almighty  to  examine  with 
full  attention  and  rigorous  impartiality 
any  revelation  attributed  to  him,  it  is  an 
offence  against  both  God  and  man  to  tempt 
others  by  the  offer  of  any  advantages  to 
deviate  from  the  same  course. 


Letter  XV. 

London. 
My  dear  Friend, 

It  is  not  without  a  blush  of  shame  and 
mortification  at  belonging  to  the  human 
race,  that  I  ever  turn  to  the  subject  of  my 
present  letter.  T  know  no  chapter  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind  so  disgraceful 
at  once  to  their  moral  feelings  and  to  their 
intellectual  capacities.  If  it  were  not 
that  to  expose  it  may  be  instrumental  in 
putting  an  end  to  it,  I  should  shrink  from 
so  repulsive  a  theme. 

Let  me,  then,  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fourth  class  of  expedients  or  practices  form- 
erly enumerated,  which  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  mankind  from  discharging  their 
duty  to  God  by  a  sufficient  examination  of 
any  revelation  ascribed  to  him. 

This  class  of  expedients  comprises  pains 
and  penalties  of  any  kind,  inflicted  on  ac- 
count of  the  profession  of  different  doctrines 
from  those  held  by  the  party  inflicting  them. 
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If  these  severities  were  levelled  against 
neglect  of  adequate  investigation,  there 
would  be  at  least  a  show  of  reason  to 
justify  them;  but  as  they  are  directed 
against  mere  differences  of  opinion,  their 
scope  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  it  is  in  truth  to  put  down 
inquiry  altogether.  They  are  manifest 
attempts  to  prevent  a  man  by  violence  from 
performing  his  duty  to  his  Maker.  They 
combine  all  the  vices  of  the  other  expe- 
dients already  treated  of,  with  others 
peculiar  to  themselves — arrogantly  inter- 
posing between  God  and  man,  extinguish- 
ing inquiry,  propagating  error,  with  stifling 
truth,  perverting  moral  feeling,  creating 
hypocrisy,  preventing  the  performance  of 
duty,  and,  to  crown  all,  making  use  of 
human  suffering  as  the  instrument  of  these 
miserable  achievements.  When  the  power- 
ful of  the  earth  seduce  men  from  their 
duty,  and  fix  them  in  error  by  rewards,  the 
means  are  at  all  events  (pitiful  as  such  an 
apology  really  is)  of  a  pleasurable  character; 
but  when  pain  is  the  instrument  employed 
to  compass  the  end,  there  is  not  a  single 
redeeming  circumstance  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding; it  is  pure  evil,  and  can  be  rescued 
from  the  character  of  unadulterated  wick- 
edness only  by  the  plea  of  ignorance. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these 
remarks  are  applicable  only  to  the  grosser 
arts  of  persecution.  Threats  and  insults, 
obloquy  and  proscription,  reproaches  and 
sneers,  the  malice  of  looks  and  whispers, 
and  inuendos,  are  as  real  violations  of  right 
in  this  matter,  as  the  sack  or  thebowstring. 
Whoever  purposely  causes  pain  to  a  fellow 
creature  because  the  sufferer  has  formed 
conclusions  on  the  solemn  subject  under 
consideration  different  from  his  own,  or 
with  a  view  of  deterring  him  from  that 
research  which  is  obligatory  upon  all  men 
in  proportion  to  their  opportunities,  is  justly 
condemnable,  not  only  for  an  unwarrant- 
able and  mischievous  meddling  with  the 
duty  and  happiness  of  his  neighbour  in  the 
most  momentous  business  of  existence,  but 
for  an  arrogant  inroad  into  the  province  of 
the  Almighty. 

If  we  look  into  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  we  shall  find  no  greater  source  of 
misery  than  this.  In  every  age  persecution 
has  destroyed  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
either  by  public  torture,  or  where  this  has 
not  been  safe,  by  that  scarcely  perceptible 
oppression  which  is  almost  equally  felt  at 
the  heart's  core  ;  while  the  perpetrator  in 
either  case  has  been  saved  from  being  fully 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  own  acts,  by 
his  passions,  his  prejudices,  and  his  igno- 
rance.    It  is  this  alone— unconsciousness. 


or  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  real  character 
of  his  conduct — which  redeems  it  from  the 
blackest  guilt.  We  should  otherwise  sink 
confounded  at  the  audacious  wickedness 
of  that  man  who  dared  to  intermeddle,  by 
pains  and  penalties  of  whatever  degree  or 
of  whatever  kind,  with  the  solemn  duty  of 
human  beings  to  their  Maker,  and  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  Omniscient  Judge. 

A  persecutor,  although  he  can  wound 
only  mortals  like  himself,  assaults  in  his 
arrogance  both  heaven  and  earth.  He  is 
a  Pharoah  who,  from  the  top  of  the  lofty 
tower  erected  by  his  own  self-conceit, 
madly  hurls  his  javelin  against  the  sky  ; 
but  the  blood  which  stains  the  weapon  is 
no  other  than  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.* 
Oh,  for  Gabriel's  wing  to  strike  down  the 
tower  in  every  such  instance,  while  it 
spared  the  men !  Even  a  stray  plume 
from  the  angel's  pinion,  wielded  b}'  a 
skilful  hand,  might  achieve  the  over- 
throw. 

If  you  desire  particular  instances  of  the 
enormities  of  persecution,  you  may  dip  at 
hazard  into  the  history  of  any  country,  and 
you  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  them.  In 
fact,  you  have  only  occasion  to  look  at 
home  —  at  the  countries  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman.  In  all  of  them, 
as  you  well  know,  apostacy  from  the  Ma- 
hometan faith  is  even  at  this  day 
punished  with  death.  T  have  known 
women  strangled  for  this  offence,  their  own 
relations,  and  in  some  cases  even  their  own 
fathers,  being  the  accusers.  Apostates 
may,  it  is  true,  be  saved  by  recantation; 
but  in  many  cases  the  poor  victims  have 
firmly  refused  to  recant,  and  perished  for 

*  The  allusion  here  is  to  one  of  the 
Mahometan  traditions.  The  following  ac- 
count of  it  is  extracted  from  a  recent 
History  of  Mohammedanism  by  W.  C. 
Taylor, 

'  The  Pharoah  then,  by  the  advice  of  his 
minister  Haman,  ordered  a  lofty  tower  to 
be  erected,  in  the  construction  of  which 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed. When  it  was  carried  to  such  a 
dizzy  height  that  the  workmen  could  no 
longer  bear  to  stand  upon  it,  the  king  as- 
cended it,  and  hurled  a  javelin  towards  the 
sky,  which  came  back  covered  with  blood. 
Upon  this  he  impiously  boasted  that  he  bad 
slain  the  God  of  Moses ;  but  that  night  the 
angel  Gabriel  overthrew  the  tower,  by  a 
blow  of  his  wing,  a  part  of  which  falling 
on  the  king's  army,  slew  a  million  of  men." 
— p.  30.  See  also  Salens  Koran,  vol.  2,  p. 
244,  note,  where  the  story  is  told  in  nearly 
the  same  words. —  Ed. 
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conscience    sake.*     Amongst     Christians 
themselves,  in   former  times,  the  state  of 
things,  I  understand,  was  no  better.    Even 
the  great  city  where  I  now  write,  has  wit- 
nessed   instances   of   equal    atrocity,   and 
that,  too.  inflicted   on  the   persons  of  wo- 
men.    "What  a  mass  of  error  and  ignorance 
have  we  presented  to  us  in  suCh  proceed- 
ings as  these.     What  an  utter  blindness  to 
the  important  truth  that  every  individual 
of  ^the  human  race  is  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligation  to   examine  the  religious 
doctrines  of  his  country,  as  far  as  his  op- 
portunities permit,  and  decide  upon  them 
for  himself,  and  that  it  is  an  outrage  both 
on, God  and  man  for  others  to  molest  him 
in  the  discharge  of  this  imperative  duty  I 
What  a  total  misconception  of  the  proper 
end  of  punishment  in  these  brutal  inflic- 
tions!    What   deplorable   darkness   as   to 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the   nature   of  morality,    to   suppose   the 
miserable  victims  could  alter  their  creed 
at  will,  and  that  there  could  be  any  virtue 
in   a  recantation  extorted   by  fear?     And 
what  an  awful  depravation  of  human  feel- 
ings, while  fathers  could  bring  their  own 
children  to  death  for  difference  of  opinion  ! 
It  is  no  wonder  indeed  that  such  mon- 
strous perversions  of  common  sense    and 
right  feeling  should  prevail  amongst   us, 
when  we  know  that  the  Moslem  children 
are  taught  from  their  earliest  yqars  to  hate 
Christians,   and   all    other   religious  sects 
beyond  their  own  pale,  with    the    most 

*  All  this  is  confirmed  by  recent  travel- 
lers. '  Apostacy  from  the  Mahometan 
faith  is  considered  a  most  heinous  sin,  and 
must  be  punished  with  death,  unless  the 
apostate  will  recant  on  being  thrice  warned. 
1  once  saw  a  woman  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  and  afterwards  taken 
down  to  the  Nile  to  be  drowned,  for 
having  apostasised  from  the  faith  of  Ma- 
homet, and  having  married  a  Christian. 
Unfortunately,  she  had  tattooed  a  blue 
cross  on  her  arm,  which  led  to  her  detec- 
tion by  one  of  her  former  friends  in  a  bath. 
She  was  mounted  upon  a  high-saddled  ass, 
such  as  ladies  in  Egypt  usually  ride,  and 
very  respectably  dressed,  attended  by  sol- 
diers, and  surrounded  by  a  rabble,  who, 
instead  of  commiserating,  uttered  loud  im- 
precations against  her.  The  Ckadee  who 
passed  sentence  upon  her,  exhorted  her,  in 
vain,  to  return  to  her  former  faith.  Her 
own  father  was  her  accuser !  She  was 
taken  in  a  boat  into  the  midst  of  the  river, 
stripped  nearly  naked,  strangled,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  stream.' — Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  vol.  1,  p.  126. — Ed. 


thorough  hatred.  The  prayer  which  our 
schoolboys  are  too  frequently  taught  to  put 
up  to  the  Almighty,  embodies  the  very  es- 
sence of  malignant  intolerance.* 

All  this  doubtless  is  justified  by  the 
Koran  :  and  permit  me  to  say,  my  dear 
Hassan,  no  stronger  argument  can  be 
brought  to  prove  that  this  celebrated  record 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  an  all-wise 
and  infinitely  benevolent  Being. 

The  propagation  of  opinions  by  the  sword 
is  one  of  those  monstrous  proceedings 
which  could  never  have  entered  any  head 
not  labouring  under  a  confusion  of  ideas. f 

*  Mr.  Lane  gives  us  a  sample  of  these 
prayers  in  his  interesting  work  on  Egypt 
already  quoted. 

'  Oh  God  !  destroy  the  infidels  and  poly- 
theists,  thine  enemies  ;  the  enemies  of  the 
religion.  Oh  God  !  make  their  children 
orphans,  and  defile  their  abodes,  and  cause 
their  feet  to  slip,  and  give  them  and  their 
families,  and  their  households,  and  their 
women,  and^their  children,  and  their  rela- 
tions by  marriage,  and  their  brothers,  and 
their  friends,  and  their  possessions,  and 
their  race,  and  their  wealth,  and  their 
lands,  as  booty  to  the  Mooslims.' — ^Vol.  2, 
p.  378. 

Mr.  Lane  subjoins,  '  Not  to  convey  too 
harsh  a  censure  of  the  Mooslims  of  Egypt, 
by  the  insertion  of  this  prayer,  I  should 
add,  that  the  excessive  fanaticism  which  it 
indicates  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  people 
universally.' — Ed. 

t  It  may  be  instructive  to  cite  a  few 
.sentences  of  the  Koran  in  elucidation  of 
the  text. 

'  When  ye  encounter  the  unbelievers, 
strike  off  their  heads,  until  ye  have  made 
great  slaughter  among  them ;  and  bind 
them  in  bonds :  and  either  give  them  a 
free  dismission  afterwards,  or  exact  a  ran- 
som, until  the  war  shall  have  laid  down  its 
arms.  This  shall  ye  do.  Verily,  if  God 
pleased,  he  could  take  vengeance  on  them 
without  your  assistance  ;  but  he  command- 
eth  you  to  fight  his  battles,  that  he  may 
prove  the  one  of  you  by  the  other.  And 
as  to  those  who  fight  in  defence  of  God's 
true  religion,  God  Mill  not  suffer  their 
works  to  perish  :  he  will  guide  them  and 
dispose  their  hearts  aright  5  and  he  will 
lead  them  into  Paradise,  of  which  he  has 
told  them.  O  true  believers,  if  ye  assist 
God  by  fighting  for  his  religion,  he  will 
assist  you  against  your  enemies,  and  will 
set  your  feet  fast ;  but  as  for  the  infidels, 
let  them  perish ;  and  their  works  shall 
God  render  vain.' — Vol.  2,  p.  375,  Salens 
Translation. — Ed. 
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Tt  is  the  conception  of  a  barbarian  unac- 
quainted with  the  first  elements  of  justice 
and  wisdom.  Try  it  by  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  human  being  to- 
wards the  Almighty  to  give  any  alleged 
message  from  him  an  impartial  and  ade- 
quate examination,  and  what  a  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  religion  and 
morals  it  appears  1  I  should  not  hesitate 
in  at  once  setting  aside  as  spurious,  any 
pretended  communication  from  God  in 
which  such  a  precept  was  embodied,  or 
such  a  practice  enjoined.    Farewell. 

Letter  XVI. 

London. 
My  dear  Friend, 

In  the  survey  which  I  have  now  taken 
of  the  principal  modes  in  which  men  inter- 
fere with  their  neighbours,  and  prevent 
each  other  from  discharging  a  purely  per- 
sonal duty  to  their  Almighty  Creator,  I 
have  been  more  and  more  surprised  at  their 
blindness  to  the  real  character  of  their 
proceedings.  But  the  history  of  mankind, 
in  every  country  and  every  age,  shows 
that  moral  wisdom  is  the  latest  of  acquisi- 
tions. The  mechanical  arts,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  eloquence, 
military  skill,  all  may  be  carried  to  a  high 
point  of  excellence,  and  even  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences  cultivated  to  a 
certain  extent,  while  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind to  each  other  shall  be  regulated  by 
opinions  and  laws  abounding  in  the  crudest 
errors  of  barbarism. 

And  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
because  it  is  the  direct  and  immediate 
efTect  of  errors  in  morality  to  create 
misery.  Mistakes  in  other  departments  of 
knowledge  have  frequently  only  indirect, 
remote,  and  superficial  consequences  on 
the  welfare  of  the  world  ;  but  in  this  they 
go  at  once  to  the  very  foundation  of  hap- 
piness. There  are  men,  however,  who  oc- 
casionally arise,  and,  soaring  beyond  the 
prostrate  ignorance  of  their  age,  proclaim 
the  truth  on  th(  se  great  questions  with 
more  or  less  fullness  and  accuracy.  Amongst 
such  instances  of  premature  wisdom,  I 
always  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  well- 
known  words  of  Akbar,  the  renowned  Em. 
pjeror  of  Mogul,  in  reply  to  his  degenerate 
son,  who  remonstrated  against  his  tolerant 


spirit ;  and  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion that  the  principles  of  wisdom  incul- 
cated by  him  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  have  made  no  perceptible  progress  at 
all  in  the  Mahometan  world,  where  intole- 
rance and  persecution,  fanaticism  and 
bigotry,  hold  undisputed  sway.* 

Oh,  my  friend,  if  I  had  a  voice  as  loud 
as  the  thunder  of  heaven — a  voice  that 
would  reach  the  ears  and  hearts  of  man- 
kind, if  I  could  be  but  for  a  moment  the 
muezzinf  of  the  earth,  to  call  men  not  in- 
deed to  prayers,  but  to  the  nobler  homage 
of  doing  justice  and  promoting  truth,  I 
would  stay  the  dogmatist  and  the  perse- 
cutor in  his  presumptuous  work. 

*  This  reply  is  so  enlightened  and  noble- 
spirited,  that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  see 
it.  *  My  dear  child,'  says  Akbar,  '  I  find 
myself  a  puissant  monarch,  the  shadow  of 
God  upon  earth.  I  have  seen  that  he  be- 
stows the  blessings  of  His  gracious  provi- 
dence upon  all  his  creatures  without  dis» 
tinction.  Ill  should  I  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  exalted  station  were  I  to  withhold 
ray  compassion  and  indulgence  from  any  of 
those  entrusted  to  my  charge.  With  all 
of  the  human  race,  with  all  God's  crea- 
tures, I  am  at  peace.  Why  then  should  I 
permit  myself,  under  any  consideration,  to 
be  the  cause  of  molestation  and  aggression 
to  any  one?  Besides,  are  not  five  parts  in 
six  of  mankind  either  Hindus  or  aliens  to 
the  faith  ?  and  were  I  to  be  governed  by 
the  motives  you  suggest,  what  alternative 
can  I  have  hut  to  put  them  all  to  death  ? 
I  have  thought  it,  therefore,  my  wisest 
plan  to  leave  these  men  alone.  Neither  is 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  class  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  in  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Agra,  are  usefully  employed 
either  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  or  the 
arts,  or  of  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  have  in  numerous  instances 
arrived  at  the  highest  distinctions  in  the 
state,  there  being,  indeed,  to  be  found  in 
this  city  men  of  every  description,  and  of 
every  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' — 
Memoirs  of  Jahangueir,  p.  15,  translated 
by  Major  Price. — Ed, 

t  The  muezzin  is  the  crier  who,  from 
the  minarets  of  the  mosque,  summons  the 
faithful  to  prayer. — Ed. 


[Letter  XVI.  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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LETTERS   OF   AN  EGYPTIAN   KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING   THE    DUTY  OF   THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT. 


[Letter  XVI.  concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


To  all  who  have  any  participation  in  em- 
ploying such  expedients  and  practices  as  I 
have  described,  I  would  cry  out,  '  Pause  in 
your  career,  reflect  on  what  you  are  doing, 
scrutinise  the  real  nature  of  your  conduct 
both  to  God  and  to  man.  Ts  not  the  duty 
of  examination  incumbent  on  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race  according  to  his 
opportunities,  and  are  not  you,  who  adopt 
these  means  in  the  case  of  any  person 
whatever,  doing  all  in  your  power  to  ob- 
struct the  performance  of  it  ?  By  one 
class  of  expedients,  by  inculcating  certain 
doctrines  and  withholding  from  his  cogni- 
sance opposing  evidence,  you  are  not  only 
debasing  his  understanding,  but,  in  all 
probability,  leading  him  into  deplorable 
error,  at  the  same  time  that  you  preclude 
him  from  the  means  of  correcting  it  j  while 
by  connecting  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  guilt 
with  inquiry,  you  are  awfully  misdirecting 
his  conscience.  Still  you  are  not  by  all 
this  seducing  him  to  commit  any  moral 
offence  :  you  are  guilty  of  a  great  immo- 
rality on  your  own  part ;  you  are  unjusti- 
fiably stepping  between  him  and  the  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  which  ought  to  be 
left  to  its  undiverted  operation  on  his  im- 
derstanding  ;  jou  are  impairing  his  ability 
to  discern  the  truth ;  you  are  drawing  on 
his  head  the  natural  consequences  of 
error  ;  but  you  are  not,  at  all  events,  em- 
ployed in  corrupting  his  will.  But,  by  re- 
sorting to  the  other  expedients,  by  holding 
out  advantages  in  favour  of  any  particular 
conclusion,  and  brandishing  your  penal- 
ties against  any  other,  you  are  not  only  in 
all  likelihood  leading  him  into  error,  but 
you  are  positively  assailing  his  moral  prin- 
ciples, tempting  him  to  the  violation  or 
frightening  him  from  the  performance  of 
his  duty  to  the  Great  Author  of  his  being ; 
and  if  he  is  noble  enough  to  persevere,  you 
inflict  punishment  upon  him  because  he 
has  had  the  virtue  to  perform  it. 


*  It  would  be  no  justification  of  your 
proceeding  to  allege  that  you  were  doing 
all  this  in  the  cause  of  truth,  that  you  were 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  reception  for  an 
authentic  message  from  God  or  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  its  language.  No- 
thing can  be  more  manifest  than  that  the 
direct  and  most  efficacious  way  of  procur- 
ing the  admission  of  any  truth  is  to  exhibit 
the  whole  grounds  of  it  5  that  a  conviction 
produced  in  any  other  way  is  injurious,  de- 
grading, and  insecure;  and  that  hence 
nothing  should  be  done,  either  by  offering 
inducements  or  by  interposing  obstacles, 
to  prevent  the  completest  examination  ;  so 
that,  regarding  your  conduct  merely  in  re- 
ference to  its  eflicacy  as  a  means  to  effect 
the  object  in  view,  it  must  be  condemned. 
But,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  your 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  has 
been  really  effectual,  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  truth  in  the  mind  of 
some  individual,  whom  a  full  and  fair  exa- 
mination would  have  left  in  error,  stop  and 
contemplate  the  result.  You  have,  indeed, 
rendered  his  convictions  in  the  matter  per- 
fectly accurate,  but  it  has  been  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  moral  principles  and  your 
orvn  ;  you  have^attained  a  result  desirable 
in  itself  by  causing  a  fellow-creature  to 
violate  his  duty  to  his  Maker,  and  in  doing 
this  you  have  been  yourself  still  more 
guilty,  for  you  have  violated  your  duty 
both  to  God  and  to  your  neighbour ;  you 
have  obtained  an  object  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent (although  robbed  of  half  its  value 
in  the  method  of  attainment),  but  the  ad- 
vantage is  dust  in  the  balance  compared 
with  the  pernicious  consequences  of  your 
presumptuous  interference. 

I  have  now,  my  friend,  nearly  concluded 
my  argument,  and  on  a  retrospect  of  what 
I  have  written,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
principles  I  have  maintained  with  those 
commonly  held,  I  am  sensible  that  from 
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the  world  at  large — from  our  world,  at 
least — they  will  meet  with  no  very  ready 
reception.  Even  the  friends  of  free  in- 
quiry (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
their  sentiments  from  books  or  conversa- 
tion) appear  to  me  to  have  placed  the 
merits  of  their  cause  on  too  low  a  ground. 
They  have  been  too  ready  to  content  them- 
selves with  exemption  from  positive  inflic- 
tions, to  ascribe  a  degree  of  merit  to  the 
man  in  power  who  refrained  from  harsh 
interference,  and  to  consider  him  as  lauda- 
bly, or,  at  least,  unblameably  employed  in 
awarding  honours  and  emoluments  to  the 
profession  of  particular  opinions.  The  ut- 
most that  they  have  contended  for  is  what 
has  been  called  (rather  loosely)  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  Butit  is  sui-ely  time  for 
them  to  assume  higher  ground  than  this  ; 
to  insist  not  only  on  the  right  but  on  the 
obligation  of  deciding  for  themselves  the 
most  momentous  question  in  the  world  ;  to 
plant  their  cause  on  the  indisputable  truths 
that  the  personal  duty  of  men  towards  God 
is  to  examine  thoroughly  and  impartially 
any  communication  attributed  to  him  (in 
other  wordsj  any  religious  doctrines),  and 
that  all  interference  with  this  solemn  obli- 
gation, either  by  suppression  of  evidence, 
by  creating  conscientious  alarm,  by  oblo- 
quy, by  insult,  by  temptation,  by  rewards, 
or  by  punishments,  is  not  only  a  violation 
of  morality  between  man  and  man,  but  a 
direct  offence  against  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  Universe. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  offence  (as  I  have  before 
intimated),  that  both  those  who  practise 
these  expedients,  and  those  on  whom  they 
are  practised,  labour  under  gross  ignorance, 
or  have  very  confused  notions  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  man  stands  to  the  Deity,  and 
the  consequent  duties  which  flow  from  that 
relation.  Their  minds,  on  these  great 
questions,  exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  a 
strange  mixture  of  prejudice  and  presump- 
tion, awe  and  conceit,  cunning  and  consci- 
entiousness, incompatible  with  clear  and 
correct  views,  and  marking  the  low  point 
of  civilisation,  in  its  true  sense,  to  which 
they  have  attained.  I  rejoice,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  world  is  not  destitute  of  help 
against  evils  of  this  nature  ;  that  it  has 
resources  against  them  both  in  the  lumi- 
nous exhibition  of  moral  truth,  and  in  the 
light  cast  upon  morality  by  the  growing 
resplendence  of  physical  science.  Let  the 
grand  yet  simple  principles  which  I  have 
now  attempted  to  unfold  once  become  tho- 
roughly and  generally  understood,  and  we 
should  witness  among  mankind  no  other 
interference  with  the  theological  views  of 


each  other  than  we  see  in  the  case  of  ma- 
thematical science  or  physical  investiga- 
tion, in  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  own  researches  as  well  as  to 
make  what  impression  he  can  without  per- 
sonal annoyance  on  the  understandings  of 
the  rest.  i?ut  in  the  present  bigoted  and 
fanatical  state  of  the  world  (I  mean  that 
part  of  it  which  long  personal  observation 
has  enabled  me  to  judge  of)  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  express  inculcation  of  true 
morality,  in  however  luminous  a  manner, 
if  it  is  at  variance  with  existing  sentiments, 
can  be  immediately  effective.  The  thou- 
sand prejudices  which  beset  the  mind  on 
every  side,  repel  any  direct  inroad  upon 
them  with  a  promptitude  and  vigour  that 
afford  little  chance  of  penetrating  their 
ranks.  While,  therefore,  I  highly  appre- 
ciate the  ultimate  importance  of  clear  and 
forcible  exhibitions  of  moral  truth,  T  am 
apt  to  indulge  the  hojie  of  a  surer  and 
speedier  effect  from  the  progress  of  that 
physical  philosophy  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted— especially  since  I  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  its  advances  in  this 
country.  Compared  with  the  English,  we, 
ray  friend,  are  in  these  matters  mere  chil- 
dren.* In  our  part  of  the  world,  physical 
science,  being  either  visionary,  or  empiri- 
cal, or  both  united,  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  any  effect  in  improving  morals  and 
politics  by  the  superiority  of  its  methods. 
But  here  it  is  pursued  on  rigorous  prin- 
ciples, which  must  ultimately  be  applied 
to  knowledge  of  every  kind. 

The  practices  of  rejecting  mere  gratui- 
tous hypotheses,  of  demanding  facts,  of  re- 
quiring every  step  of  reasoning  to  be 
clearly  exhihited,  of  looking  for  perfect 
precision  in  the  use  of  terms,  of  discarding 
rhetorical  allusions  and  mere  phrases,  of 
scouting  pretensions  to  infallibility  or  ex- 
emption from  rigorous  scrutiny,  are  all 
prevalent  here,  all  recognised  as  indispen- 
sable in  physical  research,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  confined  to  the  department  of  ma- 
terial philosophy.     They  will   necessarily 

*  The  low  state  of  knowledge  among 
the  Moslems  is  shown  in  the  accounts  of 
all  recent  travellers  in  Egypt  and  the  east. 
'  Alchymy,'  says  Lane,  *  is  more  studied 
in  Egypt  than  pure  chemistry,  and  astro- 
logy more  than  astronomy.  Those  persons 
in  Egypt,'  he  adds,  '  who  profess  to  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy,  are 
generally  blind  to  the  true  principles  of 
the  science  :  to  f  ay  that  the  earth  revolves 
round  the  sun,  they  consider  absolute  here- 
sy."— Account  of  the  Modern  Eg-i/ptians, 
p.  277,  vol,  ].— Ed. 
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bo  extended  to  moral  inquiries  ;  and,  even 
supposing  that,  in  consequence  or  social 
proscription,  or  priestly  or  political  tyranny, 
these  latter  subjects  were  totally  aban- 
doned, received  no  direct  examination, 
were  exposed  to  no  discussion  for  even  a 
long  period,  were  withheld  (if  we  can  con- 
ceive it  possible)  from  the  very  thoughts  of 
men  for  half  a  century,  yet  the  influence 
of  physical  investigation  upon  them  could 
not,  in  the  end,  be  prevented.  All  the 
correct  principles  of  reasoning,  all  the  im- 
proved methods  of  research,  all  the  habits 
of  comparison  and  discrimination,  ail  the 
love  of  truth  which  the  pursuit  of  any 
science  has  a  tendency  to  establish  or  en- 
gender, all  the  impatience  of  vagueness 
and  obscurity  and  assumption  which  the 
prosecution  of  inquiry  superinduces  upon 
the  spirits  of  men,  would  gather  round  the 
prohibited  subjects,  ready,  like  hungry 
lions,  to  rush  on  what  they  had  been  with- 
held from,  by  the  bars  and  bolts  and  chains 
of  social  or  political  despotism. 

My  friend,  the  reign  of  truth  is  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  it  is  certain.  Let  modern  phy- 
sical science,  with  its  thousand  discoveries, 
be  once  introduced  among  the  Moslem 
nations,  and  it  will  undermine,  sooner  or 
later,  every  religious  and  moral  error  that 
darkens  the  land.     Farewell. 


Letter  XVII. 

London. 
My  dear  Hassan, 

You  tell  me  that  in  some  of  ray  late  let- 
ters I  have  been  unduly  severe  against  the 
Prophet  and  his  book  :  that  his  plan  of 
propagating  his  faith  by  the  sword  was 
adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  society  ; 
that  it  succeeded  ;  that  it  has  firmly  planted 
the  religion  of  Islam  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth,  and  that  this  triumphant 
success,  united  with  the  implicit  belief  and 
devotedness  of  his  followers,  is  a  proof  of 
his  divine  commission. 

But  how  has  it  triumphed,  and  what  has 
been  its  fruits?  It  has  paralysed  the 
human  intellect,  stopped  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  destroyed  the  ardour  of  in- 
quiry, the  love  of  truth,  the  sincerity  of 
profession,  the  firm  security  of  real  know- 
ledge, all  the  vigour  and  freedom  of  mind 
without  which  the  possession  of  truth  itself 
seems  to  lose  half  its  value  Are  these  the 
proofs  of  a  celestial  derivation  ? 

And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
faith  on  the  morals  of  its  followers  and  the 
happiness  of  society  ?  Is  there  anything 
like  a  rational  morality,  or  a  state  of  social 
happiness,  in  any  country  where  it  pre- 
vails?    Is  it  not  true,  that  even  in  the  sa- 


cred city  of  Mekka  itself,  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness, the  grossest  depravity,  the  most 
barefaced  frauds  are  daily  witnessed  ?* 

And  although  the  religion  of  the  Koran 
has  now  lasted  for  many  centuries,  I  see 
little  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  a  sys- 
tem which  can  long,  maintain  itself  against 
the  light  of  science  pouring  into  it  from 
the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  idle 
to  imagine  that  this  light  can  be  excluded, 
and  where  it  finds  its  way  I  would  fain 
think  that  no  creed  whatever  can  eventually 
maintain  itself  by  dogmatism,  intolerance, 
and  brute  force.  While  the  system  ap- 
pears vigorous  and  flourishing,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  best  part  of  mankind  are  se- 
cretly undermining  it,  and  it  may  suddenly 
perish  with  the  outward  symptoms  of  health. 

Amongst  the  Mahometan  traditions  there 
is  a  story,  as  you  will  recollect,  that  Solo- 
mon had  not  completed  the  building  of  his 
great  temple  by  the  aid  of  the  genii,  over 
whom  a  magic  signet  gave  him  command, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  death.  He  died, 
it  is  said,  while  leaning  on  his  staff  offer- 
ing up  his  prayers  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
the  unfinished  structure.  For  a  whole  year 
(the  legend  adds)  his  body  remained  in  this 
position,  without  any  symptom  of  dissolu- 
tion, during  which  period,  the  supernatural 
workmen,  conceiving  him  to  be  alive,  con- 
tinued their  operations,  and  finished  the 
vast  and  splendid  edifice.  When  all  had 
been  completed,  God  commissioned  a  worm 
to  gnaw  the  staff,  whereupon  the  body, 
losing  its  support,  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  it 
was  then  first  discovered  that  the  royal 
person  was  a  corpse,  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  the  genii,  out  of  whose  muscles  a 
year's  toil  had  been  extracted,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  master  of  the  magic 
signet  was  living  to  coerce  their  exertions. 

T  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  fair 
type  of  what  the  system  of  the  Prophet  is, 
or  soon  will  be.     In  the  lapse  of  years  it 

*  Burckhardt,  who  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka  as  a  Moslem,  and  went  through 
the  principal  ceremonies  requisite  to  con- 
stitute him  a  hadjy,  gives  a  deplorable  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  morals  in  the  holy 
city.  He  says  that  all  Mekka  seems 
united  in  the  design  of  cheating  the  pil- 
grims—that the  inhabitants  indulge  in  spi- 
rituous liquors  to  gross  intoxication — that 
cheating  and  false  swearing  have  ceased  to 
be  crimes  amongst  them — that  the  temple 
of  Mekka  itself,  the  very  sanctuary  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  is  almost  publicly  and 
daily  contaminated  by  practices  of  the 
grossest  depravity, — See  Travels  in  Arabia, 
vol.  1,  pp.  345,  361,  3G3,  377.— Ed. 


will  be  discovered  that,  although  it  has  re- 
tained  the  superficial  appearances  and  atti- 
tude of  vitality,  the  spirit  has  long  left  it, 
and  when  the  inroads  of  secret  hostility 
have  reached  a  certain  point,  it  will  fall  to 
the  ground  as  lifeless  as  a  mummy.* 

*  That  the  Mahometan  religion  is  no 
longer  supported  with  the  same  ardour  as 
formerly,  although  with  abundant  fanati- 
cism, may  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of 
the  most  recent  travellers.  '  The  time  has 
passed,'  says  Burckhardt,  '  and  probably 
for  ever,  when  hadjys  or  pilgrims  from  all 
regions  of  the  Muselman  world  came  every 
year  in  multitudes,  that  they  might  visit 
devotionally  the  sacred  places  of  the  Hed- 
jaz.  An  increasing  indifference  to  their 
religion,  and  an  increase  of  expense  at- 
tending the  journey,  now  deter  the  greater 
part  of  Mahometans  from  complying  with 
that  law  of  the  Koran  which  enjoins  to 
every  Moslem  who  can  afford  it,  the 
performance  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
once  at  least  in  his  life.  To  those  whom 
indispensable  occupations  confine  to  their 
homes,  the  law  permits  a  substitution  of 
prayers  ;  but  even  with  this  injunction  few 
people  now  comply,  or  it  is  evaded  by  giv- 
ing a  few  dollars  to  some  hadjy,  who,  tak- 
ing from  several  persons  commissions  of 
the  same  kind,  includes  all  their  names  in 
the  addition  consequently  made  to  the 
prayers  recited  by  him  at  the  places  of  holy 
visit.  When  Muselman  zeal  was  more 
ardent,  the  difficulties  of  the  journey, 
being  held  to  increase  the  merit  of  it,  be- 
came with  many  an  additional  incitement 
to  join  the  caravans,  and  to  perform  the 
whole  of  the  journey  by  land  :  but  at  pre- 
sent, most  of  the  pilgrims  do  not  join  any 
tegular  Hadjy  caravan,  but  reach  Djidda 
by  sea  from  Egypt  or  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
commercial  and  lucrative  speculations 
being  the  chief  inducements  to  this  jour- 
ney.'— Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  2,  p.  1. 
Lane  also  says,  '  I  must  acknowledge  that 
religion  has  much  declined  amongst  them 
(the  Egyptians),  and  most  others  of  the 
same  faith.  Whoever  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  'familiarly  with  the 
modern  Moslems,  must  often  have  heard 
them  remark  with  a  sigh,  *'It  is  the  end 
of  time  1"  "  The  world  has  fallen  into  in- 
fidelity 1"  They  are  convinced  that  the 
present  state  of  their  religion  is  a  proof 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  near.' — Vol. 
1,  p.  368.— Ed. 


I  do  not,  however  (as  you  seem  to  ima- 
gine), regard  Mahomet  as  an  impostor  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  He  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  one  of  a  class 
more  numerous  in  the  world  than  we  are 
apt  to  suppose,  and  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  too  generally  overlooked  in  ac- 
counting for  historical  events.  In  a  word, 
I  think  he  was  partially  insane ;  that  he 
laboured  under  monomania.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  account  for  his  indomitable  per- 
severence  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have 
sincerely  believed  in  his  own  mission  :  and 
it  is  as  difficult  to  account,  in  a  man  of  his 
questionless  sagacity,  for  the  conviction 
that  he  was  a  messenger  from  God,  except 
we  resort  to  the  hypotheses  that  on  this 
single  point  he  was  insane. 

The  energy  and  perseverance  which  mo- 
nomaniacs exhibit  under  the  impression 
which  constitutes  their  insanity,  is  well 
known.  In  sound  understandings  the  keen- 
est ardour  after  some  favourite  project  is 
often  worn  away  by  opposition,  and  the 
scheme  is  ultimately  abandoned  for  other 
enterprises  of  more  ready  execution.  But 
amongst  the  insane,  the  one  idea,  the  one 
impression  constantly  recurs  in  all  its 
force,  and  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the 
difJiculties  before  which  common  designs 
sink  and  die.  Nay,  it  survives  even  occa- 
sional suspicions  of  its  own  character 

A  monomania  of  this  description  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  general  sagacity  of 
intellect  and  strong  powers  of  reasoning. 
Men  of  lofty  minds  have  in  numerous  cases 
exhibited  undoubted  abberration  on  some 
one  particular  to'nc,  while  maintaining  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  those  around  them. 
This  hypothesis  goes  far  also  to  account 
for  the  extensive  influence  which  Mahomet 
ultimately  acquired,  and  upon  which  you 
place  so  great  a  stress.  A  man  of  great 
energy  and  steadiness  in  any  pursuit,  una- 
voidably draws  a  number  of  weaker  minds 
into  his  schem.es,  and  if  he  is  possessed  of 
that  unabating  constancy  in  his  projects, 
that  invariable  resolution,  that  preternatu- 
ral perseverance  which  is  kept  up  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  and  is  often 
combined  with  plausible  eloquence  and  fas- 
cination of  manner,  the  increase  of  his  fol- 
lowers is  sure  to  be  great,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  rapid.  For  we  muj,t  not  lose  sight 
of  a  fact,  which  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  one  who  has  studied  his 
own  species. 


[Letter  XVII.  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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LETTERS    OF   AN  EGYPTIAN   KAFIR  ON  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION, 

ENFORCING    SOME    NEGLECTED    VIEWS    REGARDING   THE    DUTY  OF   THEOLOGICAL 
INQUIRY,  AND    THE    MORALITY    OF    HUMAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    IT. 


[Letter  XVII.  concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


There  is  always  amongst  mankind  a 
large  class  of  persons  different  from  each 
other  in  many  parts  of  their  mental  ron- 
stittition,  but  alike  in  being  exactly  fitted 
to  become  dupes  ;  men  of  exceedingly  weak 
reasoning  powers  ;  men  of  easily  alarmed 
consciences ;  men  of  gross  ignorance :  of 
strong  passions ;  of  immeasurable  self- 
conceit  ;  of  blind  veneration  for  superiors  : 
of  an  irresistible  disposition  to  the  marvel- 
lous. Individuals  possessed  of  these  quali- 
ties, singly  or  in  combination,  are  gun- 
powder waiting  for  the  spark.  When  they 
have  once  yielded  themselves  to  the  impos- 
tor, or  the  insane  leader,  they  hesitate  at 
no  difficulties  ;  they  will  frequently  credit 
what  he  tells  them,  even  against  their  very 
senses,  and  regard  sufferings  and  death  for 
his  sake  with  indifference,  contempt,  or  even 
exultation.  Nay,  even  the  most  conscien- 
tious amongst  them  will  not  scruple  to  re- 
sort to  artifice  and  deception  to  prove  his 
divine  mission,  and  propagate  his  doctrines. 
Zeal  in  the  cause  is  reckoned  a  justifica- 
tion of  fraud. 

Of  all  this  we  find  abundant  confirma- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  East.  Look  at 
the  progress  of  such  men  as  Mokanna, 
•  Babec,  Karraata,  Hassan  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  assassms,  and  a  hundred  other 
fanatics  and  impostors,  and  you  will  no 
longer  consider  success  in  drawing  crowds 
of  followers—devoted  body  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  their  leader  —  as  any  proof  of  a 
divine  commission.  Mahomet  himself 
could  never  boast  of  more  devoted  followers 
than  the  last-named  chief  possessed  in  the 
band  assembled  at  Alamoot,in  which  there 
was  not  a  man  but  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  at  the  command  of  their  ruler. 
It  was  the  belief  of  these  dupes  that  their 
eternal  fate,  as  well  as  their  mortal  life, 
was  in  his  hands,  and  they  obeyed  his 


orders  with  all  the  alacrity  and  faithfulness 
which  such  a  belief  inspired.* 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
text  by  narrating  the  lives  of  the  impos- 
tors here  referred  to,  as  the  reader  may 
find  the  information  in  almost  any  ency- 
clopaedia. Such  instances  of  imposture  and 
credulity,  although  perhaps  more  abundant 
in  eastern  countriesthananywhere,  are  but 
too  common  in  the  self-styled  civilised 
communities  of  Europe.  The  different 
classes  of  dupes  mentioned  in  the  text, 
everywhere  swarm  around  any  dexterous 
mountebank  or  plausible  pretender  that 
prt'sents  himself.  An  instance  strongly  in 
point  has  just  occurred  (viz.,  May  31, 
1838),  within  fifty  miles  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis, the  centre  of  science  and  refine- 
ment. A  nronomaniac  of  the  name  of 
Thom  (styling  himself  Sir  Wm.  Courte- 
nay),  succeeded  in  drawing  some  scores  of 
deluded  followers  into  a  sort  of  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  chiefly  against  the  new 
poor  law,  and  ultimately  into  a  contest 
with  the  soldiery,  in  which  he  was  shot'. 
This  man's  character  and  proceedings  form 
altogether  a  strikingly  apt  illustration  of 
the  remarks  in  the  present  letter.  His 
monomania  was  combined  with  great  plau- 
sibility and  tact,  and  inspired  him  with  all 
that  energy  and  perseverance  which  carry 
so  much  influence  over  weak  minds.  He 
gave  himself  out  as  a  messenger  from  the 
Deity,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  had 
established  so  strong  a  belief  in  the  minds 
of  his  disciples,  that  they  considered  both 
him  and  themselves  as  invulnerable  to  the 
weapons  of  the  soldiers.  Even  when  he 
was  lying  dead  before  their  eyes,  present- 
ing the  most  forcible  proof  of  the  ialsity  of 
his  pretensions,  some  of  them  continued 
infatuated  enough  to  believe  that  he  would 
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When  I  put  these  circumstances  toge- 
ther, the  success  of  Mahomet  in  spreading 
his  faith  and  attaching  his  followers,  re- 
markable as  it  was,  appears  no  longer  a 
mystery,  and  may  be  rationally  accounted 
for  without  having  recourse  to  the  hypo, 
thesis  of  a  divine  legation — an  hypothesis 
utterly  irreconcileable  both  to  the  morality 
which  he  taught  and  practised,  and  tD  the 
puerility  and  meanness  of  his  representa- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  looking  back  at  what  I  have  written 
in  this  letter,  I  find  I  have  deviated  from 
the  course  that  I  prescribed  to  myself  at 
the  outset  of  my  cerrespondence.  I  had 
no  intention  of  formally  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  the  claims  of  any  alleged  re- 
velation whate/er,  but  purposed  simply  to 
explain  my  views  on  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  incumbent  on  human  beings  to  treat 
them. 

If  I  have  in  any  degree  pained  your 
feelings  by  my  frankness,  it  is  owing  to 
the  ardour  natural  to  a  mind  which  has 
formed  strong  opinions,  and  if  any  apology 
were  necessary,  I  might  plead  the  circum- 
stance that  your  own  comments  on  some 
expressions  in  my  former  communications, 
have  led  to  this  digression  from  my  path. 


Letter  XVIII. 


My  dear  Hassan, 


London. 


My  preceding  letters  have  explained  the 
reasons  of  my  quitting  Egypt,  probably 
never  to  return  j  and  you  will  easily  divine, 
if  indeed  I  have  not  already  intimated  it, 
with  what  object  I  have  repaired  to  this 
great  city. 

I  have  come  hither  to  study  English 
literature  and  philosophy  in  general,  but 
more  especially  to  follow  up  my  researches 

come  to  life  again  in  three  days ;  and  when 
the  third  day  had  passed  over  without  a  re- 
surrection, they  failed  not  to  see  some  other 
miraculous  event  in  the  womb  of  time,  on 
which  to  fix  their  faith  and  feed  their  ex- 
pectations. The  delusion  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  it  dies  out.  The  invete- 
rate infatuation  respecting  Joanna  South- 
cote  (an  equally  remarkable  example)  still 
continues  to  flourish,  having  fairly  tri- 
umphed over  the  most  decisive  proofs  of 
her  false  pretensions,  over  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  predicted  Shiloh,  and  even 
over  her  own  confessions  of  being  under  a 
delusion.  Such  facts  taking  nlace  under 
our  own  eyes,  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  the 
page  of  history,  if  we  would  only  read  it 
by  their  aid, — Ed. 


in  theology  by  inquiring  into  the  evidences 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  are  many  external  presumptions  in 
its  favour,  when  compared  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Islam  or  any  other.  It  prevails 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  earth,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  as- 
sent of  some  of  the  profoundest  philoso- 
phers that  ever  lived,  and  has  long  main- 
tained itself  against  attack  amidst  consider- 
able, if  not  entire  freedom  of  examination. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  its  sacred  writings,  they 
appear  to  inculcate  much  beautiful  mo- 
rality, and  the  most  comprehensive  spirit 
of  benevolence ;  and  I  have  hitherto  met 
with  nothing  in  them  to  prescribe  or  justify 
certain  practices  and  institutions  amongst 
Christians,  which,  I  must  acknowledge,  jar 
with  my  moral  feelings,  and  are  at  vari- 
ance, in  my  judgment,  with  the  obvious 
dictates  of  reason. 

As  yet,  nevertheless,  I  speak  with  hesi- 
tation. I  have  taken  little  more  than  an 
external  and  superficial  view  of  this  great 
pyramid  of  theology,  which  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  has  directed  the  eyes  of 
mankind  towards  heaven.  I  have  yet  to 
measure  its  dimensions,  to  ascertain  its  so- 
lidity, and  explore  its  internal  recesses. 
What  I  already  know,  however,  impera- 
tively calls  upon  me  to  proceed.  With  my 
views,  I  should  not  acquit  myself  of  my 
duty  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, if  I  did  not  apply  all  the  faculties  of 
my  mind  to  investigate  the  claims  of  a  re- 
ligion with  so  many  presumptions  in  its 
favour,  to  be  received  as  a  revelation  from 
Him.  This,  therefore,  I  am  determined  to 
do,  at  whatever  cost.  I  shall  spare  no 
time,  no  expense,  no  trouble ;  and  if  the 
step  prove  to  be  necessary,  or  capable  of 
facilitating  my  object,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  traverse  Europe,  in  order  to  visit  the 
principal  seats  of  the  various  sects  into 
which  the  professors  of  Christianity  are 
divided. 

During  the  progress  of  this  investiga- 
tion, I  think  it  will  be  useless  (unless  you 
expressly  request  it)  to  trouble  you  with 
my  doubts  and  difficulties  and  discoveries, 
as  they  arise  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  have  fully 
satisfied  my  own  understanding,  I  shall 
hasten  to  lay  before  you  my  mature  con- 
victions, whatever  they  may  prove  to  be. 
It  will  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time.  In 
some  respects,  perhaps,  I  shall  possess  ad- 
vantages for  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry, 
which  an  European  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  enjoy,  particularly  in  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  the  thraldom  of  early  associ- 
ations, and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
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the  manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  well 
as  the  scenery  of  eastern  countries. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  brought  up 
in  a  particular  faith^  and  surrounded  from 
his  birth  with  fellow-creatures  thinking  in 
one  way,  and  talking  in  one  strain,  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  of  his  opinions — his  senti- 
ments— his  whole  style  of  thought,  when 
they  impinge  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
on  the  minds  of  persons  reared  to  ma- 
turity under  an  entirely  different  system. 
Propositions  self-evident  to  him,  are  to 
such  men  improbable,  or  destitute  of 
proof;  ideas  so  familiarly  united,  that  he 
is  unable  to  conceive  them  apart,  strike 
them  as  palpably  irreconcileable  ;  different 
doctrines  lying  side  by  side  in  his  under- 
standing without  the  least  recognised  dis- 
cordance, appear  in  their  eyes  mutually 
destructive. 

Nor  are  the  feelings  arising  on  various 
occasions,  in  men  so  differently  brought  up, 
less  remarkable.  What  excites  in  one  in- 
tense interest,  fear,  love,  awe,  or  antipathy, 
will  pass  without  affecting  in  the  least  the 
equanimity  of  the  other. 

All  this  I  have  already  personally  expe- 
rienced. I  cannot  help  feeling  astonished 
at  the  opinions  uttered  here  as  oracular 
truths  by  men  of  the  highest  reputation 
for  wisdom,  but  which  fall  upon  my  under- 
standing as  puerile  absurdities  ;  I  am  fre- 
quently staggered  at  expressions  embody- 
ing, in  my  conception,  the  purest  spirit  of 
barbarism ;  and  I  sometimes  see  that,  in 
my  turn,  I  shock  the  reason  or  the  sensi- 
bility of  my  friends,  by  what  I  myself  take 
for  the  simplest  truths  or  the  most  natural 
sentiments. 

As  an  instance  of  this  dissonance  in  feel- 
ing, I  may  mention  a  slight  incident  which 
recently  occurred.  Amongst  the  numerous 
literary  and  scientific  men  whom  my  intro- 
ductions have  brought  me  acquainted  with, 
there  are  several  priests  who  hold  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  English  church,  and 
who  have  kindly  recommended  books  for 
my  perusal,  and  conversed  with  me  on  the 
excellence  of  their  religion.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  their  as- 
sistance to  any  great  extent,  because  I  am 
determined  not  to  hurry  over  the  first  steps, 
where  in  general  the  oversights  are  com- 
mitted which  lead  to  interminable  error. 
Besides,  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
proceed  slowly  and  deliberately  in  my  in- 
vestigations, lest  1  should  find  myself  over- 
whelmed with  the  influx  of  new  ideas  from 
objects,  books,  and  conversation.  As  it  is, 
I  am  frequently  obliged  to  pause,  to  take 
refuge  in  absolute  inactivity  of  mind,  from 
the  rush  of  novel  information  which  directs 


itself  upon  me — somewhat  like  the  travel- 
ler in  the  desert,  who  prostrates  himself  on 
the  ground  till  the  simoom  has  swept  past 
him,  and  left  him  again  at  liberty  to 
breathe. 

One  of  these  priests,  an  able  and  excel- 
lent man,  found  me  one  day  with  a  visitor 

of  distinguished  attainments.  Dr.  M , 

with  whom  I  had  formed  a  close  intimacy, 
much  to  the  increase  of  my  scientific  infor- 
mation.    After   the  latter  had   departed, 
the  good  priest  cautioned  me  to  beware  of 
him  as  a  man  of  dangerous  principles.     I 
thanked  him  for  his  caution,  while  I  ex- 
pressed ray  sorrow  that  so  enlightened   a 
philosopher  should  not  be  a  virtuous  man 
and  inquired  what  bad  actions  he  had  com 
raitted,  that  I  might  be  on  my  guard.    My 
counsellor  said  that  he  was  a  heretic,  a  dis 
believer,  or  a  misbeliever  (I  forget  which) 
in  the  religion  of  the  country,  with  whom 
he   himself    would  hold    no   intercourse 
adding  that  Dr.  M— ,  being    a    heretic 
would  doubtless  put  books  into  my  hands 
which  would  do  me  no  good,  but  on  the 
contrary  lead  me  astray  by  sophistical  ar- 
guments in  matters  in  which  weak  human 
reason  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

I  reminded  the  good  priest  of  what  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  I  myself 
was  not  entitled  to  be  ranked,  in  my  actual 
condition,  as  anything  but  a  disbeliever. 
I  added  that  my  errand  to  this  country  was 
to  gain  information  from  all  sources ;  that 
I  felt  myself  bound  by  ray  duty  to  God,  as 
well  as  by  consistency  in  ray  character  of 
an  inquirer  after  truth,  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question ;  that  I  could  not  judge 
whether  arguments  were  sophistical  or  not 
till  T  had  become  acquainted  with  them, 
and  that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for 
me  to  decide  whether  he  or  Dr.  M —  was 
in  the  right,  except  by  my  reason,  or  in 
other  words,  by  that  power  of  discerning 
truth  from  falsehood  which  the  Almighty 
had  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  bestowed 
upon  me,  and  which  the  Great  Giver  had 
a  right  to  require  me  to  employ  with  espe- 
cial diligence  in  the  investigation  of  all 
that  related  to  Him.  He  listened  to  me 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  but  there  was 
a  jarring,  a  dissonance  in  our  tones  of 
thinking,  of  which  we  were  both  sensible. 
W  hile  he  was  evidently  perturbed  by  my 
sentiments,  I  was  surprised  at  his,  and  was 
at  first  a  little  perplexed  to  discover  how  it 
was  that  of  two  heretics  (Dr.  M —  and  my- 
self), he  shunned  the  company  of  one,  and 
sought  that  of  the  other.  On  reflection, 
nevertheless,  I  perceived  that  it  was  only 
an  instance  of  a  general  fact.  In  every 
country  a  dissentient,  or  apostate  as  he  is 
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called,  from  his  native  religion,  is  regarded 
with  greater  odium,  and  treated  with 
greater  severity,  than  a  foreign  unbe- 
liever who  was  not  educated  in  it.  In 
Moslem  countries,  as  you  well  know,  while 
native  di&believers  are  execrated  with  all 
the  concentrated  malignity  of  human  na- 
ture, and  put  to  an  ignominious  death, 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  other  Kafirs,  are 
tolerated,  and  subject  only  to  a  mitigated 
hatred  and  contempt. 

The  second  respect  in  which  T  conceive 
T  have  an  advantage  over  most  inquirers 
here,  I  have  only  recently  learned  to  ap- 
preciate, on  happening  to  meet  with  several 
signal  instances  of  the  incapacity  of  Euro- 
peans for  entering  into  the  peculiar  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  strong  figurative  style 
of  the  East.  I  have  been  astonished  to 
find  conclusions  of  immense  importance 
founded  on  the  literal  acceptation  of  a 
purely  metaphorical  phrase,  the  purport  of 
which  could  hardly  be  misconceived  by  any 
one  who  had  been  familiarised  with  the 
Oriental  manners  and  language.  Some  of 
these  inferences  are  of  a  character  that  ir- 
resistibly force  a  smile. 

However  this  may  be,  whether  I  possess 
advantages,  or  labour  under  disqualifica- 
tions for  the  task  before  me,  the  path  of 
duty  is  plain,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  1  will  faithfully  follow  it,  whither- 
soever it  may  lead. 

Although  for  the  present  I  shall  suspend 
these  serious  topics,  rest  assured  that  my 
letters  shall  not  be  discontinued.  It  will 
be  a  pleasant  diversion  from  my  sterner 
pursuits,  to  interchange  opinions  with  you 
on  passing  events  and  contemporary  cha- 
racters. Let  me  constantly  be  in  your 
thoughts,  and  write  to  me  as  often  as  your 
occupations  will  allow.    Farewell. 

Lettek  XIX. 

London. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  one  thing  to  communicate  which 
may  possibly  surprise  you.  By  the  persua- 
sion of  some  of  my  friends  in  this  great 


city,  versed  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  to  whom 
T  have  occasionally  shown  the  copies  of  my 
letters  to  you,  I  have  been  led  to  resolve 
on  printing  an  English  version  of  them  for 
private  circulation  among  my  acquaint- 
ance. I  am,  as  you  well  know,  averse  to 
publicity  in  every  shape,  and  dread  making 
my  appearance  before  the  literary  tribu- 
nals of  so  enlightened  a  nation  ;  but  my 
friends  urge  that,  even  in  this  country,  en- 
lightened as  it  is,  the  principles  maintained 
in  the  correspondence  may  be  of  some  use 
in  correcting  prevalent  errors,  and  that,  at 
all  events,  the  view  taken  of  a  momentous 
subject  by  a  mind  educated  under  institu- 
tions and  circumstances  so  widely  different 
from  those  which  act  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  around  me,  must  awaken  reflection 
and  stimulate  inquiry,  while  it  will  be  re- 
ceived with  indulgence.  You  will  not,  I 
am  sure,  blame  me  for  having  yielded  to 
these  representations.  A  translation  is  ac- 
cordingly going  on  under  my  own  super- 
intendence, and  a  friend  has  promised  to 
edit  the  work,  as  it  is  here  termed  :  that 
is,  to  illustrate  the  text  with  such  notes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  any  unusual 
phraseology  or  obscure  allusions  to  the 
manners,  customs,  and  doctrines  of  the 
East. 

When  the  printing  is  finished,  I  shall 
hasten  to  transmit  you  a  copy  of  the  book, 
which,  with  your  knowledge  of  English, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  original  letters, 
from  which  I  have  rarely  departed,  except 
to  make  the  argument  plainer,  you  will 
readily  understand.  If  my  little  volume 
shall  awaken  one  mind  to  a  perception  of 
the  solemn  duty  owing  by  man  to  his  Al- 
mighty Maker,  or  convince  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  folly  of  assuming  infallibility 
in  any  of  its  disguises,  or  satisfy  him  of  the 
reprehensible  nature  of  that  interference 
with  each  other's  religious  opinions  which 
is  so  prevalent  among  mankind  and  so  per- 
nicious, T  shall  not  regard  myself  as  hav- 
ing written  in  vain,  or  printed  without  pro- 
fit. May  every  good  attend  you*   Farewell. 


THE    END. 


We  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  Letters  of  a  Kafir  (the  Egyptian  In- 
fidel) can  be  had  separately.  We  have  only  one  answer  to  give  to  all,  namely,  the  only 
way  in  which  a  copy  can  be  obtained  is  by  collecting  the  numbers  of  this  periodical  in 
which  they  are  contained. 
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ON    SUNDAY    OBSERVANCE.* 


BY    FRANK    GRANT. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  observance 
of  Sunday,  or  '  the  Sabbath'  as  it  is  erro- 
neously railed,  are  addressed  chiefly  to  that 
very  orthodox  section  of  society  which 
usurps  for  itself  the  title  of  the  '  religious 
v^orld,'  That  it  should  be  necessary  at  the 
present  day  to  say  anything  upon  a  subject 
so  trite,  so  hacknied,  so  well-sifted,  and  so 
clear  in  all  its  bearings,  does  not  tell  much 
in  favour  of  human  progress,  nor  is  it  par- 
ticularly creditable  to  Christian  intelli- 
gence. Necessary,  however,  it  is  once 
again  to  try  and  dispel  the  darkness  and 
brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  fanatical  pre- 
judice which  still  envelop  the  minds  of 
many  upon  this  question.  The  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  the  evangelicals  concerning 
*  Sabbath  observance'  must,  therefore,  be 
accepted  as  our  apology  for  this  tract. 

The  main  object  we  have  now  in  view  is 
to  prove  that  the  fourth  commandment  in 
the  Jewish  decalogue,  which  saith  '  Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy' 
(Exodus,  ch.  XX  ,  v.  8),  is  not  binding  on 
Christians ;  that  neither  Christians,  nor 
anybody  else,  are  under  the  slightest  obli- 
gation to  obey  that  Mosaic  law,  and  that  it 
has  no  more  divine  authority  than  the  laws 
of  the  Mahometan  Koran,  or  the  Zoroas- 
trian  Zendavesta.  This  fourth  command- 
ment, which  excites  such  a  pious  frenzy  in 
the  souls  of  Bible  idolaters,  may  be  taught 
in  the  Church  Catechism — it  may  be  re- 
peated, parrot-like,  day  after  day  in  every 
Dissenting  school — it  may  be  proclaimed 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  with  all  the 
pomp  of  clerical  dogmatism,  but  neverthe- 
less we  owe  it  no  obedience  either  in  letter 
or  in  spirit.  It  is  an  obsolete  statute ;  it 
died  in  ages  past,  and  should  long  since 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion.     For  Chris- 

*  This  excellent  Tract  has  been  in  our 
hands  some  time,  but  the  publication  of  the 
Kafir  Letters  prevented  its  insertion.  As 
however  the  Pharisees,  according  to  the 
last  number  of  the  Examiner,  are  endea- 
vouring to  organise  a  reaction  against  the 
late  rescinding  of  the  injudicious  and  un- 
just Post-office  restrictions,  it  is  necessary 
to  further  fortify  public  opinion  against 
them. — Ed. 


tians  it  was  rej>ealed  by  Christ,  and  for 
freethinkers  by  themselves.  It  never  con- 
stituted part  of  the  Jewish  moral  law,  and 
was  never  recognised  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. A  very  little  investigation  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  truth  of  these  assertions, 
and  we  may  safely  challenge  and  defy 
every  Christian  sect  to  demonstrate  their 
falsehood.  For  what  is  the  fourth  com- 
mandment ?  it  is  a  law  regulating  the  ob- 
servance of  a  certain  day  called  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  which  was  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  The  Christian  Sunday  is 
kept  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  5  how, 
then,  can  the  fourth  commandment  apply 
to  that  ?  The  Jewish  Sabbath,  invariably 
kept  on  our  Saturday^  the  original  day, 
and  to  which  alone  the  law  refers,  com- 
memorates God's  (supposed)  resting  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  six  days  laborious 
work  of  world-creation.  The  Christian 
Sunday,  or  Lord's  day  as  it  is  occasionally, 
and  with  more  propriety,  designated,  com- 
memorates the  singular  event  of  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  tomb  after  three 
days'  interment;  and  how,  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  truth,  can  the  fourth  command- 
ment apply  to  that  ?  By  the  Jewish  seventh 
day  is  celebrated  the  retirement  of  the 
Deity  after  bringing  a  universe  into  exist- 
ence ;  by  the  Christian  first  day  of  the 
weeK  is  celebrated  the  revivification  —  the 
return  into  the  world — of  the  Son  of  God 
(or  God  himself,  according  to  trinitarians) 
after  the  enjoyment  for  three  days  of  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  antithesis  is  curious, 
and  at  once  points  to  a  grand  distinction 
between  the  two  days.  But  no  matter  ; 
modern  Christianity  persists  in  enforcing 
the  obligation  of  the  old  law,  and  yet  when 
pressed  hard  to  give  a  warrant  for  such 
monstrous  inconsistency  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  only  reply  we  can  get  from 
the  Sunday- Sabbatarian  is,  '  it  is  written 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy" — these  are  God's  words,  and  we  must 
obey  them.'  To  this  we  answer,  '  Very 
well,  admitting  them  to  be  God's  words, 
what  then  ?  "  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire 
throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  Sab- 
bath day"  (Exod.,  c.  xxxv.,  v.  3)  are  also 
God's  words,  and  of  equal  force  ;  why  do 
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you  not  obey  them  ?  Why  !  because  com- 
mon sense  tells  you  -Christianity  tells  you 
— that  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Christian 
Sundvay.'  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
spoke  of  the  Sabbath  day  with  any  rever- 
ence^^  and  certainly  laid  down  no  rule  for 
the  observance  of  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week. 
Throughout  the  gospels  and  the  apostolic 
writings  there  cannot  be  found  a  syllable 
enjoining sanctification  either  of  the  seventh 
or  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In  more  than 
one  instance  Christ  treats  the  Jewish  ideas 
of  the  Sabbath  with  marked  disrespect ; 
and  Paul  when  summing  up  the  law  of 
Christian  duty  (Romans,  c.  xiii.,  v,  9), 
passes  over  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
in  no  other  place  does  he  speak  of  it  as  ob- 
ligatory on  Christian  men.  In  Romans,  c. 
xiv.,  V.  5,  he  is  quite  a  latitudinarian  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  particular  days. 
He  says,  '  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another  ;  ano^Aer  esteemeth  every  day  alike. 
Let  eiiery  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  ovm 
mind^  Again,  Christ  said  that  'the  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,'  alluding  to  the  ancient  5<?rc?z/A 
day  ;  and  therefore  if  it  were  allowable  to 
disregard  a  day  concerning  which  there  did 
exist  a  positive  command,  how  can  there  be 
desecration  of  a  day  about  which  it  is 
granted  on  all  hands  there  does  not  exist 
any  sacred  ordinance  whatsoever  ?  But 
further  ;  if  the  Bible  is  the  Protestant  rule 
of  faith,  let  us  ask  Protestants  by  what  au- 
thority they  transplant  the  law  of  the  fourth 
commandment  into  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, that  law  having  received  no  ratifica- 
tion in  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  that 
law  is  to  be  retained,  by  what  express  au- 
thority are  the  penalties  annexed  to  a 
breach  of  it  abolished  ?  Why  should  not 
the  sin  of  gathering  a  few  sticks  for  fire- 
wood on  the  Sunday,  be  still  punished  with 
stoning  to  death  as  it  was  under  the  mild 
theocracy  of  the  Jews  ?  The  law  and  the 
penalty  followed  from  the  self-same  source, 
and  if  we  are  bound  to  keep  the  one,  why 
not  to  carry  out  the  other?  The  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  for  Sabbath-breaking 
is  written  in  language  as  plain  as  that  of 
the  ten  commandments — 'six  days  may 
work  be  done  ;  but  in  the  seventh  is  the 
sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord  :  whoso- 
ever doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath  day, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death'  (Exod.,  c, 
xxxi.,v.l5).  These  words  are  clear  enough ; 
there  we  have  the  seventh  day  decreed  as  a 
day  of  rest,  and  death  awarded  as  a  punish- 
ment for  infringing  the  decree,  A  con- 
sistent Christian,  unable  to  produce  scrip- 
tural authority  for  retaining  the  law  and 


abrogating  the  sanction  of  the  law,  ought 
either  to  reject  both  or  retain  both-     In 
the  latter  case  he  must  cease  to  sanctify  the 
^rst  day  of  the  week,  and  reinstate  the  Sa- 
turday in  its  legitimate  dignity.     He  must 
go  to  his  church  when  the  Jew  goes  to  sy- 
nagogue.    But    no :    the    obstinacy    with 
which    English    Protestants   cling   to   the 
fourth  commandment  is  an  in^ance  of  pre- 
judice  and   morbid   sentimentalisro   over- 
riding  the   conviction   of    straightforward 
truth,  and  no  power  on  earth  seems  strong 
enough  to  eradicate  the  pap-spoon  impres- 
sions about   Sunday   observance  that  are 
stamped  on  their  minds.     They  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  reiterate  the  fcurth  com- 
mandment, and   to   associate  it  with  the 
moral  obligations  of  refraining  from  mur- 
der, theft,  &c. ,  that  they  imagine  it  must  be 
of  equal  obligation  with  the  rest,  a  suppo- 
sition   as   absurd    as   that   of  the  country 
bumpkin,  who  said  that  such  and  such  a 
thing  mvst  be  true  because  he  had  seen  it  in 
print.     It  is  really  a  disgrace  to  the  clergy, 
who   boast  of  being  an  educated  and  an 
honest  body  of  men,  that  they  not   only 
countenance  but  vehemently  •  defend   this 
Sabbath-keeping    imposture.      And    what 
confidence  can   rational    men   put   in  the 
teaching  of  persons  who,  while  they  pre- 
tend to  a  divine  commission  to  preach  the 
gospel,  exhibit  themselves  as  the  slaves  of 
a  stupid  fashionable  folly,  instead  of  stand- 
ing forward  .as  the  champions  of  an  en- 
lightened and   purified   Christianity.     We 
do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  good  and 
sincere  and  earnest  men  amongst  the  advo- 
cates of  strict  Sunday  observance,  but  while 
they  resolve  to  base  that  observance  on  the 
authority  of  the  fourth  commandment,  our 
estimate  of  their  rationality  and   theolo- 
gical attainments  must  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tremely low.     The  source  of  the  anxiety  to 
vindicate  the  majesty  of  this  Judaical  law 
it  is  easy  to  discover.     It  is  to  be  found 
first  of  all  in  the  just  conviction  tliat  man 
requires  periodical    rest  and    refreshment 
from  his  ordinary  labour ;  and  in   the  se- 
cond place,  in  the  desire  to  establish  that 
requisite  periodical  rest   upon  what  they 
conceive  to  be  '  the  best  and  surest  founda- 
tion*— the  word  of  God.     So,  without  con- 
sidering   the    peculiar    circumstances   at- 
tending the  clause  in  the  Hebrew  decalogue 
referring  to  the  seventh  day,  which  render 
it   an   exception    to  the   other  nine   com- 
mands, they  seize   hold  of  an  exclusively 
Jewish  law,  and  proceed  without  \further 
reflection  to  hang  it  like  a  millstone  around 
the  neck  of  a  community  which  claims  to 
be  exidusively  Christian — with  how  much 
justice  it  is  needless  to  inquire.     The  in- 
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jury  these  mistaken  zealots  do  to  their  own 
caus'^,  and  we  may  add  to  the  cause  of 
morality  in  general,  by  this  attempt  to 
build  on  a  rotten  argument  a  public  insti- 
tution, that  if  carried  out  on  right  princi- 
ples would  be  a  public  benefit,  is  more  se- 
rious than  appears  at  first  sight. 

Let  us    now   make  an  extract   or   two 
from  the  writings  of  an  archdeacon  and  an 
archbishop  of  the  Established  Church  on 
the  Sabbath  question.     Their  views  of  the 
fourth  commandment  will  be  seen  to  co- 
incide with  those  which  we  have  expressed. 
Archdeacon  Paley  says: — '  The  distinction 
of  the  Sabbath  is,  in  its  nature,  as  much  a 
positive  ceremonial  institution   as  that   of 
many  other  seasons  which  were  appointed 
by  the  Levitical  law  to  be  kept  holy,  and 
to  be  observed  by  a  strict  rest  -  as  the  first 
and  seventh  days  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
feast  of  pentecost,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ; 
and,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Exodus, 
the  Sabbath  and  these  are  recited  together. 
If  the  command  by  which  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  be  binding   upon  Christians,  it 
must  be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the  duties, 
and  the  penalty — in   none   of  which  it  is 
received.     The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  not  one  of  the  articles  enjoined  by  the 
apostles,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts, 
upon  them  "  which  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles  were   turned   unto  God."     St.  Paul 
evidently  appears  to  have  considered  the 
Sabbath  as  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and 
not  obligatory  upon  the  Christians  as  such 
.  .The  opinion  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
meant  to  retain  the  duties  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  shifting  only  the  day   from  the 
seventh  to  the  first,  seems  to  prevail  with- 
out sufficient  proof ;  nor  does  any  evidence 
remain  in  Scripture  (of  what,  however,  is 
not  improbable)  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  thus  distinguished  in  commemo- 
ration of  our  Lord's  resurrection.' 

To  the  objection,  sometimes  raised  to 
these  arguments,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  at  the  creation  and  therefore 
binds  all  mankind,  Paley  replies  thus:  — 
'  If  the  divine  command  was  actually  deli- 
vered at  the  creation,  it  was  addressed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  whole  human  species  alike, 
and  continues,  unless  repealed  by  some 
subsequent  law,  binding  upon  all  who  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it.  If  the  command 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  wil- 
derness, then  it  was  immediately  directed 
to  the  Jewish  people  alone ;  and  something 
further,  either  in  the  subject  or  circum- 
stances of  the  command,  will  be  necessary 
to  show  that  it  was  designed  for  any  other 
....  The  tormer  opinion  precludes  all  de- 
bate about  the  extent  of  the  obligation  ; 


the  latter  admits— and, ;?m/io/ac?>,  induces 
— a  belief  that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  peculiar  law 
of  the  Jewish  policy.  Which  belief  re- 
ceives great  confirmation  from  the  follow- 
ing arguments : — The  Sabbath  is  described 
as  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people  of 
Israel :  *'  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  throughout  their  generations  for  a 
perpetual  covenant ;  it  is  a  sign  between 
me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever." 
(Exodus,  xxxi. ,  1 6, 17.)  Again  :  "  And  I 
gave  them  my  statutes,  and  showed  them 
my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall 
even  live  in  them  :  moreover,  also,  I  gave 
them  mysabbafhs,to'bGa.ii\gu  between  me  and 
them  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  that  sanctify  them."  (Ezek.,  xx.,  12.) 
Now  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Sabbath  could  be  a  sig-n  between 
God  and  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  the 
observance  of  it  was  peculiar  to  that  people, 
and  designed  to  be  so.' 

To  us  this  reasoning  appears  irrefutable, 
but  the  minds  of  some  persons  are  imper- 
vious to  logical  conclusions.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  Paley  we  shall,  therefore,  cite  Dr. 
Whately,  the  present  talented  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
♦  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,'  his  grace  ob- 
serves :  —  •  In  saying  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  Mosaic  Law, 
I  mean  that  there  is  not  only  no  mention 
of  that  specific  festival  which  Christians 
observe,  on  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week,  in 
memory  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  on  the 
morning  following  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
but  there  is  not  (as  has  sometimes  been 
incautiously  stated)  any  injunction  to  sanc- 
tify one  day  in  seven.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  we  never  hear 
of  keeping  holy  some  one  day  in  every 
seven,  but  the  seventh  day,  as  the  day  on 
which  "  God  rested  from  all  his  work." 
The  difference,  accordingly,  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  is  not  a  difference 
of  reckoning,  which  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  Our  computation  is  the 
same  as  theirs'.  They,  as  well  as  we, 
reckon  Saturday  as  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  5  and  they  keep  it  holy  as  the  seventh 
day.  ..Now,  surely  it  is  presumptuous  to 
say  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  alter  a  divine 
command,  whose  authority  we  admit  to 
be  binding  on  us,  on  the  ground  that  it 
matters  not  whether  this  day  or  that  be  set 
apart  as  a  Sabbath,  provided  we  obey  the 
divine  injunction  to  observe  a  Sabbath. 
One  of  the  recorded  offences,  we  should 
remember,  of  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  was  his  instituting 
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a  feast  unto  tlie  Lord  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  tenth  month,  even  "  the  day  that  he 
had  devised  of  his  own  heart.  '  The 
Samaritans,  who  "  worshipped  they  knew 
not  what,"  perhaps  acted  on  a  similar  prin 
ciple  when  they  built  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  though  that  was  nof  the  place 
which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  put  his 
name  there  ;"  and  so  perhaps  did  Naaman 
the  Syrian,  when  he  propos'  d  to  '*  wash  in 
the  rivers  of  Damascus,  and  be  clean," 
instead  of  Jordan.  One  river  is  as  good  as 
another,  one  mountain  as  good  as  another, 
orif;  day  as  g'oud  as  another — except  when 
there  is  a  divine  command  which  specifies 
one  ;  and  then  it  is  our  part,  not  to  alter  or 
to  question  a  divine  command,  but  to  con- 
sider whether  it  extends  to  us,  and,  if  it 
does,  to  obey  it.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
but  think  that  the  error  was  less  of 
those  early  Christians  who,  conceiving  the 
injunction  relative  to  the  Sabbath  to  be 
binding  on  them,  obeyed  it  just  as  it  was 
given— provided  they  did  not,  contrary  to 
the  Apostle's  injunction  (Rom.,  xiv.,  2-6), 
presume  to  judge  their  brethren  who 
thought  differently— than  of  those  who, 
admitting  the  eternal  obligation  of  the  pre- 
cept, yet  presume  to  alter  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  tradition.'  And,  in  another 
place,  the  Archbishop  says:— 'I  do  not 
see  on  what  principle  we  can,  consistently, 
admit  the  authority  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, and  yet  claim  exemption  from 
the  prohibition  of  certain  meats,  and  of 
blood — the  rite  of  circumcision— or,  indeed, 
any  part  of  the  Levitical  Law.' 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  a  Protestant 
prelate  on  the  validity  of  a  commandment 
which  churchmen  and  dissenters  still  seek 
to  inflict  upon  society,  as  if  all  history, 
reason,  and  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
present  age,  did  not  deny  our  obligation  to 
yield  it  obedience.  Its  forming  a  part  of 
Ihe  church  liturgy  is  no  guarantee  of  its 
right  to  demand  our  allegiance,  but  it  is 
an  incontrovertible  demonstration  of  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  those  by 
whom  that  liturgy  was  compiled.  If  they 
did  not  know  that  the  Jewish  law  of  the 
Sabbath  was  an  absurdity  in  a  state  not  es- 
sentially Jewish,  then  they  were  poor  theo- 
logians, clumsy  statesmen,  and  worse  Chris- 
tians. If  they  did  know  that  the  law 
was  a  nullity,  and  thought  it  merely  expe- 
dient to  incorporate  it  with  the  Christian 
faith  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  sanc- 
tity of  Sunday  and  exaggerating  the  im- 
portance of  the  priesthood,  then  their  con- 
duct may  be  safely  left  to  the  judgment 
that  ijiust  be  j)assed  upon  it  by  every  well- 


regulated  mind.  That  the  Dissenters  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  affecting  as  they  do 
to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  to  teach  it  with  less  adul- 
teration than  the  Anglican  or  Roman 
churches,  should  hold  such  rigid  ideas  on 
Sabbath  observance,  and  be  as  tenacious  of 
the  old  fourth  commandment  as  if  it  were 
the  very  life-blood  of  Christian  piety,  would 
be  a  theme  for  wonder,  were  not  the  freaks 
and  fancies  of  enthusiastic  religionists  so 
frequently  recited  on  the  page  of  history. 
In  Scotland  the  Sabbatarian  delirium  is, 
perhaps,  more  fanatical  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  whistle  an  ope- 
ratic tune  on  a  Sunday  in  Edinburgh  would 
be  condemned  as  fearful  blasphemy.  How- 
ever, the  Scotch  are  not  more  moral  than 
their  neighbours.  'I'he  spirit  ot  eye-up- 
turning pui-itanism  neither  there  nor  else- 
where is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  virtue 
and  intellectual  freedom.  And  we  can 
easily  believe  that  a  laxity  of  manners  in 
the  little  items  of  soberness,  temperance, 
and  chastity,  may  co-exist  with  a  great 
horror  of  sabbath- breaking.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries  and  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, the  Sunday  is  not  conceived  to  be 
sanctified  by  yawning  idleness  and  perpe- 
tual prayers.  Those  who  can  and  will 
spend  the  whole  day  in  worship  may  in- 
dulge themselves  without  hinderance,  but 
amusements  and  trade  (in  France  at  least) 
are  not  prohibited.  Museums,  picture-gal- 
leries, and  theatres,  are  all  open  to  the 
public  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  Paris,  and 
yet  the  performance  in  the  various  churches 
goes  on  with  as  much  regularity  and  with 
as  much  apparent  devotion,  as  it  does  in 
London,  where  policemen  do  the  work  that 
ought  to  be  left  to  conscience. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  our  space  warns  us  to  con- 
clude. We  wish  not  that  the  Sunday  should 
be  forgotten,  for  if  rightly  understood  it  is 
a  wholesome  institution.  The  principles 
on  which  our  Sabbath  legislation  is  based 
are  a  species  of  religious  tyranny — let  us 
away  with  them.  And  oh  !  may  the  world 
cease  to  be  haunted  by  ghosts  conjured  up 
from  the  darkness  of  revelation !  May 
Society  have  courage  to  look  boldly  in  the 
face  of  truth,  and  learn  to  act  upon  the 
precept  '  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us.'  May  humanity  become 
convinced  that  '  Truth  and  Good  are  one, 
and  Beauty  dwells  with  them,  and  they  in 
her  with  like  participation.' 

The  holiest  Sabbath-rest  of  the  soul  is 
Love  to  Man. 
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JOSEPH  BLANCO  WHITE. 


The  life  of  Blanco  White*  is  the  history 
of  a  sincere  man  of  enlarged  mind  and 
rigid  moral  probity, possessed  with  a  widely- 
extended  and  active  benevolence.  The 
modesty  with  which  he  speaks  of  all  that 
concerns  himself  and  the  ingenuousness 
of  his  recital  is  delightfully  charming. 
The  nnprejudiced  and  candid  reader  wants 
no  extraneous  evidence  to  satisfy  him  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  reads :  he  has  evi- 
dently '  nothing  extenuated,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice  ;'  there  is  an  earnest,  even 
painful,  truthfulness  in  all  he  says,  that 
must  carry  conviction  into  every  mind 
where  passion  does  not  usurp  the  place  of 
reason.  He  sacrificed  every  worldly  con- 
sideration in  acting  up  to  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  truth,  and  though  his  opinions 
several  times  changed,  it  never  was 
from  any  consideration  of  gain,  or  from 
any  desire  to  secure  himself  mental  ease. 
He  was  a  very  pattern  of  industry,  for  he 
was  not  content  with  being  always  era- 
ployed  upon  something,  though,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
most  excruciating  and  debilitating  mala- 
dies, but  he  also  carefully  divided  and  eco- 
nomised his  time,  so  as  to  be  always  use- 
fully and  beneficially  employed.  His  cha- 
rity was  great,  for  he  appears  never  to  have 
come  to  an  adverse  or  unfavourable  conclu- 
sion respecting  any  one  without  first  care- 
fully looking  for  any  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  might  temper  his  decisions. 
The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  singular  history. 

Joseph  Blanco  White  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Seville  in  Spain,  on  July  11,  1775. 
He  was  of  Irish  descent  on  his  father's 
side,  his  mother  being  an  Andalusian,  con- 
nected  with  the   old  noblesse  of  Spain. 

*  *  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco 
White,  written  by  himself,  with  portions 
of  his  correspondence.  Edited  by  John 
Hamilton  Thorn.'  3  vols.  Chapman, 
Newgate-street. 


Both  his  parents  were  Roman  Catholics, 
his  father  favouring  the  Dominican,  and 
his  mother  the  Jesuitical  order.  Some  of 
his  ancestors  he  had  reason  to  believe  suf- 
fered persecution  under  Cromwell,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  His 
grandfather  was  sent  abroad  to  escape  the 
oppression  of  the  penal  laws,  and  settled 
in  Seville,  where  an  uncle  had  made  a 
large  fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  to  him 
when  he  died.  Blanco  White's  father  was 
an  exporting  merchant  of  fruit  and  wool, 
and  intended  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the 
mercantile  profession,  but  his  mother's 
wishes  and  his  own  inclinations  were  in 
favour  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  1 5  he  was  sent  to  the  Domini- 
can college,  but  the  dry  and  voluminous 
nature  of  the  A  ristotelic  logic,  at  that  time 
favoured  by  the  Dominicans,  disgusted 
him  ;  and  having  met  with  the  works  of 
Feyjoo,  a  Benedictine,  '  who,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  a 
bold  attack  on  the  scholastic  system,  and 
recommended  experimental  philosophy  on 
the  Baconion  principles,'  our  young  in- 
quirer, upon  being  reprimanded  for  neg- 
lecting his  studies,  did  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  his  tutor,  and  was  conse- 
quently removed  to  the  university.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years  he  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  English,  from  his  father's  clerks, 
who  were  chiefly  Irishmen  5  and  subse- 
quently, whilst  still  very  young,  he  added 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  besides  his 
native  Spanish.  As  an  instance  of  his  in- 
tellectual precocity,  and  the  early  sceptical 
tendency  of  his  mind,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age  he  had  learnt  by  heart  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Fenelon's  '  Telemachus.'  He 
says,  '  The  effect  it  had  upon  my  imagina- 
tion was  very  powerful.  Nor  did  it  con- 
fine its  influence  to  that  faculty.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  my  first  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  originated  in  that 
book,  before  I  was  full  eight  years  of  age.' 
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When  21  years  of  age  he  took  deacon's 
orders,  with  *  an  awful  sense  1)f  the  dignity 
of  the  priestly  office  and  trembling  at  the 
idea  of  profaning  it.' 

The  following  are  his  reflections  on  the 
subject  of  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  :  *  Once  placed  under  the  in- 
flexible law  which  makes  the  marriage  of 
a  person  in  sub-deacon's  orders  null  and 
void,  I  was  less  watched  in  my  intercourse 
with  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  that  my 
mother  (the  principal  agent  in  everything 
that  related  to  me)  was  indifferent  to  the 
moral  dangers  that  might  lie  in  my  way, 
but  that,  being  relieved  from  her  dread  of 
mygetting  married,  she  relaxed  considera- 
bly the  precautionary  measures  which  for 
years  she  had  concerted,  in  order  to  secure 
me  for  the  church.  I  cannot,  however, 
proceed  in  my  narrative,  without  endea- 
vouring to  clear  the  character  of  a  most 
excellent  and  highly-gifted  mother  from 
the  imputation  of  selfish  wordliness  to 
which  her  conduct  in  this  business  must 
expose  her  among  my  English  readers.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  one,  brought 
up  in  this  country,  to  form  even  a  tolerable 
notion  of  the  influence  which  the  religion 
of  Spain  exerts  in  modifying  the  moral 
views  and  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants. 
Were  it  consistent  with  delicacy  to  detail 
the  effects  of  that  horrible  law,  which  not 
only  enforces  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  but 
forbids  them  recovering  their  liberty  by 
resigning  their  office,  it  might  be  proved  to 
demonstration,  that  wherever  such  a  law 
does  exist,  the  standard  of  morality  must 
suffer  a  certain  debasement,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  (as  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion) might  be  held  up  as  patterns  of  purity 
in  their  own  conduct.  There  i^  not,  there 
cannot  be,  a  Spaniard,  high  or  low,  a  cler- 
gyman or  layman,  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  must  be 
kept  up  at  a  certain  loss  of  the  virtue  in 
the  country.  None  are  more  conscious  of 
this  fact  than  the  clergy,  both  from  their 
own  experience,  and  from  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  other  people's  lives,  which 
they  acquire  through  confession.  Can  all 
of  them  be  supposed  to  abet  this  source  of 
immorality,  from  an  indifference  to  its 
evils  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  charge  so 
many  people,  indiscriminately,  with  a  de- 
liberate feeling  of  that  kind ;  but  the 
practical  result  (so  far  as  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  is  concerned)  is  the  same 
as  if  they  fully  consented  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  morals.  I  will  give  one 
proof  of  the  state  of  feeling  prevalent 
amongst  the  poorest  and  most  irreproach- 
able persons  in  my  unfortunate  country  ; 


that  proof  is  contained  in  the  fact,  that 
jokes  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  are 
considered  unobjectionable,  provided  they 
do  not  go  beyond  general  insinuations 
against  the  supposition  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  is  or  can  be  strictly  observed— pro- 
vided those  insinuations  are  expressed 
without  alarming  delicacy.  My  mother 
(must  I  repeat  that  I  never  knew  a  higher 
model  of  female  conduct?)  —  my  own 
mother  used  to  repeat  the  well-known  say- 
ing of  an  old  bishop  to  those  that  came  to 
him  for  orders.  Those  who  had  received 
what  are  called  minor  orders,  which  do  not 
bind  to  celibacy,  the  good-humoured  pre- 
late dismissed  with  this  advice  :  "Beware 
of  Mem"  (the  women).  When  candidates 
had  been  ordained  sub-deaconSy  he  altered 
the  words  of  the  advice  into,  "  Let  them 
(the  women)  beware  of  you."  The  holy 
Roman  Catholic  church  practically  sanc- 
tions the  bishop's  advice.  Can,  then,  her 
fallible  subjects  pretend  to  improve  upon 
her  views  and  practice  ?  The  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  (they  say  to  themselves)  must  be 
necessary,  since  the  church  supports  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  a  certain  portion 
of  moral  evil :  let  every  individual  avoid  it 
as  well  as  he  can.  Suppose  he  falls,  he 
will  probably  recover  soon  from  his  error  : 
after  all,  the  evil  is  accidental  5  the  advan- 
tages to  the  church  are  prominent.'— Pages 
52-55. 

At  25  he  became  a  priest  and  was  elected 
rector  of  his  college,  in  consideration  of 
which  rank  he  was  granted  '  full  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  priesthood  at  the  confes- 
sional.' Before  he  was  27  years  of  age  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
Ferdinand  VIT.,  and  subsequently  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  Seville  for  a  year  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  went  to  Madrid. 
Shortly  before  leaving  Seville  he  had  been 
selected  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Bri- 
gade of  Royal  Carabineers  5  the  sermon 
was  highly  approved  by  the  officers,  who 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  printing  it  atthe 
expense  of  the  brigade.  Of  the  officers  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  one  was  a  married 
man,  livipg  in  the  barracks  ;  by  him  he 
was  introduced  to  a  dignitary  of  the  church 
— '  a  man  much  older  th^n  either  of  us, 
who  had  for  many  years  held  an  office  of 
great  influence  in  the  diocess,  but  who 
now  lived  in  a  very  retired  way.  He  was 
a  violent  anti-Christian,  as  I  subsequently 
found.  But  I  should  never  have  known 
the  opinions  of  my  new  friends  had  not 
the  change  which  took  place  in  inyself, 
just  at  that  time,  shown  to  them  that  they 
might  trust  me  >vith  their  secret.  That 
they  were  not  of  the  bigoted  party,  was 


evident  to  me  ;   else  I  should  not  have 
ventured  tO  betray  my  state  of  mind  in  their 
presence.     But  as  I  gradually  opened  ray 
views,  they  encouraged  me  to  speak  out. 
T  well  remember  the  occasion  when  I  ex- 
pressed ray  new  views  to  the  elder,  in  the 
presence  of  the  younger,  of  these  two  eccle- 
siastics.    The   elderly   clergyman,   whose 
manner  was  habitually  sedate  and  dignified, 
broke   out  into   an   impassioned   answer, 
which  struck  me  with  astonishment.     His 
language  against  the  Gospel  was  violent  in 
the  highest  degree ;  he  charged  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  with  all  the  bloodshed  of 
religious  persecution— with  all  the  vices  of 
the  clergy — with  all   the   degradation  of 
various  countries,  and  especially  that  of 
our   own.      He  concluded   by  telling   me 
that,  as  I  had  just  began  to  emerge  out  of 
a  bottomless  gult   of  prejudice  and  super- 
stition, I  could  not  have  a  correct  view  of 
things  till  I  had  furnished  my  mind  with 
historical    facts,   and    other    information 
wrhich  had  hitherto  been  out  of  my  reach. 
He  then  offered  me  the  use  of  his  secret 
library.      My    younger     friend    [another 
priest  of  the  party]  did  the  same.     The 
latter  possessed  a  very  large  collection  of 
French  prohibited  works.'     He  now  dili- 
gently applied  himself  to  the  perusal  of 
these  works,  which  he  conveyed  from  his 
friend's  house  to  his  own,  from  a  fear  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  the  large  folds  of  his 
canonical  dress.      Among   these   was  La 
Systeme  de  la  Nature y\>y  Mirabeau,  which 
his   friend  valued   so   highly  that,   when 
travelling,  he  constantly  wore  his  cassock 
— a  practice  then  obsolete  with  the  clergy 
— the   better   to  secure  and   conceal  his 
treasure. 

Whilst  at  Madrid  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  catechist  to  the  Royal  Pesta- 
lo/zian  Academy ;  shortly  after  which  the 
Spanish  revolution  broke  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  and 
he  returned  to  Seville,  In  less  than  six 
months  after  this  Bonaparte  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  the  central 
Junta,  which  had  declared  itself  supreme, 
escaped  to  Seville.  A  friend  of  White's, 
the  poet  Quintana,  followed  the  new  go- 
vernment to  that  town,  and  was  made 
under  secretary  of  state.  This  gentleman 
had  established  a  weekly  periodical  at 
Madrid,  entitled  Semanario  Patriotico^ 
which  had  been  received  extremely  well  by 
the  nation,  and  which  the  government 
wished  to  see  continued.  Quintana  made 
Whitip  s"  offsr  of  the  editorship,  in  com- 
pany with  Don  Isidor  Antillon,  professor 
of  history  and.  geography  at  the  CoUegio 
de  Nobles.      *  Antillon   had   viewed,'  he 


says,  *  the  state  of  things,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  in  the  same  light  as  myself ; 
and,  like  myself,  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  Spain  against  Napoleon — 
though  neither  of  us  would  have  originally 
recommended  an  insurrection.'  They  ac- 
cepted the  commission  upon  the  express 
understanding  that  they  should  not  write 
under  any  dictation ;  they  had,  however, 
to  write  under  the  liberty  of  a  censor,  who 
was  their  friend  Quintana — which  had  the 
eflFect  of  contracting  the  freedom  of  their 
pens,  from  a  desire  not  to  involve  him  in 
any  responsibility.  But  they  '  reciprocally 
pledged  their  honour  that  nothing  like 
flattery  to  men  in  power  should  appear  in 
the  work,  and  that  the  Semanario  should 
never  be  an  instrument  of  deception  for 
the  people.' 

Their  success  was  great,  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  The  history  of  this  journal  is  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
character,and  the  exalted  notions  Spaniards 
entertain  of  the  *  liberty  of  the  press,'  that 
we  will  give  a  brief  digest  of  it.  Antillon 
undertook  the  historical  part  of  the  work, 
and  began  a  connected  view  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  from  the  beginning 
of  the  patriotic  war,  as  the  war  against  the 
French  was  called.  '  The  Semanario, 
being  the  only  publication  in  which  some- 
thing like  philosophical  views  on  public 
matters  had  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Peninsula,  gave  an  idea  to  the  Junta 
(a  most  timid  and  selfish  body)  of  the 
power  which  the  press  could  exert  over 
men's  minds.  Our  few  weekly  pages  were 
read  with  avidity  by  the  better  classes. 
In  spite  of  our  want  of  liberty,  our  readers 
clearly  perceived  that  we  had  much  more 
to  say  than  we  expressed  ;  and  thus 
curiosity  was  awakened  upon  subjects  of 
which  the  Junta  felt  the  greatest  horror. 
Nor  were  certain  individuals  less  alarmed 
by  the  probability  that  facts  would  be 
stated  in  our  journal  more  accurately  than 
the  collective  body  of  those  who  governed 
the  country  wished.  Of  the  latter  feeling 
we  had  a  pretty  good  proof  a  few  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  our  labours.' 

Now  '  the  Duke  del  Infantado  had  ex- 
posed so  unequivocally  his  want  of  talent 
in  the  command  of  an  army  [in  the  Penin- 
sula], that  a  mere  narrative  of  his  opera- 
tions would  have  exposed  his  incapacity  5' 
but  the  duke  was  as  ambitious  as  he  was 
vain  and  imbecile,  and  was  very  naturally 
afraid  of  the  efl^ects  on  the  minds  of  the 
nation  whom  he  wished  to  govern  if  a  cor- 
rect narrative  of  his  campaign  was  pub- 
lished. So  he  sent  for  Quintana,  and  inti- 
mated   that    he    would  not  endure    any 
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remarks  on  his  conduct ;  *  which  intimation 
rendered  it  necessary  to  discontinue  Antil- 
lon's  sketches.' 

Bla;.co  had  begun  an  essay  on  represen- 
tative government,  under  the  title  of  the 
^  Political  Problem  ;'  but  the  Junta,  fear- 
ing that  such  writings  veould  arouse  the 
nation  to  demand  the  convocation  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  or  parliament,  v^rhich  would 
deprive  them  of  their  power,  ordered 
Quintana  to  deny  leave  for  publication, 
not  daring  to  do  it  themselves  as  a  public 
body.  The  Junta  gained  nothing,  how- 
ever, by  this  mean  artifice,  for  the  editors 
and  their  friend  exposed  it  to  their  readers 
in  their  closing  number,  producing  a  strong 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  against  the  Junta. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  the  Semanano 
Blanco  visited  Cadiz,  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  by  the  University  of 
Seville,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
doctor  of  laws,  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the 
University  as  to  the  future  constit\jtion  of 
the  Cortes.  '  A  disregard,'  he  says,  '  of 
ancient  forms  and  privileges — a  TaexQ  tolera- 
tion of  the  grandees — and  one  chamber, — 
such  were  our  democratical  views  and 
wishes.'  Before  they  commenced,  how- 
ever, they  determined  to  force  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  let  them  have  some  of  the  '  pro- 
hibited '  works  which  they  had  at  different 
times  seized,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  their 
work.  In  this  they  succeeded  completely. 
'  The  Holy  Tribunal  authorised  me  to 
enter  the  place  where  the  confiscated 
books  had  been  thrown  together,  and  take 
out  whatever  I  pleased.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  describe  the  state  of  the  room 
into  which  I  was  admitted.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  large  heaps  of  books  in  per- 
fect confusion  ,  the  dust — which,  in  the 
burning  summers  of  Andalusia,  penetrates 
to  the  inmost  recesses — had  settled  upon 
everything  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  On  moving  the  con- 
fused volumes  for  the  sake  of  completing  a 
few  valuable  works,  the  secretary  and 
myself  were  involved  in  a  cloud.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  two  copies  nearly 
complete  of  the  French  Bncyclopsedia. 
That  work  must  have  been  frequently 
seized  by  the  Tribunal  :  the  floor  was 
covered  with  volumes  of  its  various 
dictionaries,  tumbled  in  distracting  con- 
fusion. I  now  forget  what  other  works 
I  was  able  to  save  from  the  worms,  which, 


with  a  devouring  power,  of  which  people 
who  have  not  seen  their  ravages  in  hot 
climates  can  form  no  conception,  had 
reduced  a  great  number  of  volumes  to 
fragments.  The  liberated  captives  were 
shared  equally  between  my  colleague  and 
myself.'  Whether  they  ever  drew  up 
their  report,  or  what  became  of  it  if  they 
did,  Blanco  gives  no  account. 

For  many  years  previous  to  this  period 
he  had  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  quit 
Spain  for  England,  to  escape  from  the 
insufferable  thraldom  he  experienced  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  advance  of  the  French  upon  Seville, 
without  a  shadow  of  opposition,  which  the 
Junta  could  no  longer  coneeal,  though 
they  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  doing  so 
by  an  unscrupulous  resort  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful trickery  and  lies  to  effect  it,  he 
accomplished  his  object,  though  not  with- 
out encountering  many  difficulties  and 
much  danger,  and  landed  at  Falmouth  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  1810. 

Blanco  White  was  received  in  England 
with  much  kindness  by  many  persons  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Spain,  and 
among  the  rest  by  Lord  and  I-ady  Holland, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Col.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Richard  W^ellesley,  son  of  Lord  Wellesley  ; 
by  the  advice  of  the  latter  he  determined  to 
start  a  Spanish  journal,  and  meeting  with  a 
French  emigrant  priest  named  Juigne,  who 
had  become  a  printer,  he  entered  into  a  bond 
with  him  to  furnish  six  sheets  of  closf^  print 
per  month,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
fifteen  pounds.  This  priest,  like  almost  all 
priests,  according  to  Blanco  White's  de- 
scription of  the  members  of  his  profession, 
was  a  cunning,  designing  person,  who  not 
only  secured  to  himself  the  lion's  share  in 
the  partnership  of  the  journal,  but  was 
mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of  White's 
inexperience  so  far  as  to  send  him  the  first 
or  '  foul'  proofs  from  the  compositors,  in- 
stead of  corrected  proofs,  which  is  the 
universal  rule.  This  caused  him  a  loss  of 
some  six  hours'  time  per  sheet,  which  he 
describes  as  a  very  serious  matter  to  him, 
his  health  having  always  been  delicate, 
and  the  translations  which  he  had  to  make 
for  the  Espanol  being  very  arduous  on  ac- 
count of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  En- 
glish, and  which  obliged  him  to  carefully 
study  the  language  of  his  adopted  country. 


[This  article  will  be  concluded  in  our  next.]       • 
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